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T  PREFACE. 

^niete  treatises,  reader^  will  inform  thee  who  He  is  whom  thou  callett 
thiue,  present  thee  with  a  view  of  thy  chief  good,  and  make  thee  value 
thyself  a  thousand  times  more  upon  thy  interest  with  God,  than  upon  all 
external  accomplishments  and  worldly  possessions.  Who  but  delights  to 
hear  well  of  one  whom  he  loves  I  Ch>d  is  thy  love,  if  thou  be  a  believer ; 
and  then  it  cannot  but  fill  thee  with  delight  and  ravishment  to  hear  lo 
much  spoken  in  his  praise.  David  desired  to  *  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,'  that  he  might  there  behold  his  beauty  :  how  much  of  that  beauty, 
if  thou  art  but  capable  of  seeing  it,  mayest  thou  behold  in  this  volume, 
which  was  our  author^s  main  business,  for  about  three  yean  before  he 
died,  to  display  before  his  hearers  I  Tnie,  indeed,  the  Lord's  glory,  as 
shining  forth  before  bis  heavenly  courtias  above,  is  unapproachable  by 
mortal  men ;  but  what  of  it  is  visible  in  bis  works— creation,  providence, 
redemption—falls  under  the  cognizance  of  his  inferior  subjects  here.  And 
this  is,  in  a  great  measure,  presented  to  view  in  these  discourses ;  and  so 
much,  we  may  well  say,  as  may,  by  the  help  of  grace,  be  eflfoctual  to  raise 
thy  admiration,  attraet  thy  love,  provoke  thy  desires,  and  enable  thee  to 
make  some  guess  at  what  is  yet  unseen ;  and  why  not,  likewise,  to  dear 
thy  eyes,  and  prepare  them  far  future  sight,  as  well  as  turn  them  away 
from  the  contemptible  vanities  of  this  pres^it  life  ?  Whatever  is  glorious 
in  this  world,  yet  (as  the  apostle,  in  another  case)  *  hath  no  gloiy,  by 
reason  of  the  glory  that  excels'  (2  Cor.  iii.  10)*  This  *  excellent  glory*  is 
the  subject  of  this  book,  to  which  all  created  beauty  is  but  mere  shadow 
and  duskiness.  If  thy  eyes  be  well  fixed  on  this,  they  will  not  be  easfly 
drawn  to  wander  after  other  objects  :  if  thy  heart  be  taken  with  God,  it 
will  be  mortified  to  every  thing  that  is  not  Qod» 

But  thou  hast  in  this  book,  not  only  an  excellent  subject  in  the 
genera],  but  great  variety  of  matter  for  the  employment  of  thy  under- 
standing,  as  well  as  enlivening  thy  affections,  and  that,  too,  such  as  thou 
wilt  not  find  elsewhere :  many  excellent  things  which  are  out  of  the  road 
of  ordinary  preachers  and  writers,  and  which  may  be  grateful  to  the 
curious,  no  less  than  satisfoctory  to  the  wise  and  judicious.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a  book  to  be  played  with  or  slept  over,  but  read  with  the  most 
intent  and  serious  mind;  for  though  it  afibrd  much  pleasure  for  the 
&ncy,  yet  much  more  work  for  the  heart,  and  hath,  indeed,  enough  in  it 
to  busy  all  the  faculties.  The  dress  is  complete  and  decent,  yet  not 
garish  nor  theatrical ;  the  rhetoric  masculine  and  vigorous,  such  as 
became  a  pulpit,  and  was  never  bonrowed  from  the  stage ;  the  expressions 
fbll,  clear,  apt,  and  such  as  are  best  suited  to  the  weightiness  and 
spirituality  of  the  truths  here  delivered.  It  is  plain  he  was  no  empty 
preacher,  but  was  more  for  sense  than  sound,  filled  up  his  words  with 
matter,  and  chose  rather  to  inform  his  hearers*  minds,  than  to  claw  any 
itdUDg  ears.    Yet  we  will  not  say  but  some  little  things,  a  word,  or  a 
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But  whatever  were  the  mind  of  Qod  in  it,  it  was  not  his  will  that  either 
of  these  two  should  live  to  finish  what  he  had  begun,  both  being  taken 
awaj  when  preaching  upon  this  subject.  Happy  souls  I  whose  last  breath 
was  spent  in  so  noble  a  work,  praising  God  while  they  had  any  being 
(Psal.  cxlvi.  2). 

His  method  is  much  the  same  in  most  of  these  discourses,  both  in  the 
doctrinal  and  practical  part,  which  will  make  the  whole  more  plain  and 
fiunle  to  ordinary  readers.  He  rarely  makes  objections,  and  yet  frequentlj 
answers  them,  by  implying  them  in  those  propositions  he  lays  down  for 
the  clearing  up  the  truths  he  asserts.  His  dexterity  is  admirable  in  the 
applicatory  work,  where  he  not  only  brings  down  the  highest  doctrines 
to  the  lowest  capacities,  but  collects  great  variety  of  proper,  pertinent, 
useful,  and  yet,  many  times,  unthought  of  inferences ;  and  that  from 
those  truths,  which  however  they  afford  much  matter  for  inquisition  and 
speculation,  yet  might  seem,  unless  to  the  most  intelligent  and  judicious 
Christians,  to  have  a  more  remote  influence  upon  practice.  He  is  not  like 
some  school  writers,  who  attenuate  and  rarefy  the  matter  they  discourse 
of  to  a  degree  bordering  upon  annihilation,  at  least,  beat  it  so  thin,  that  a 
puff  of  breath  may  blow  it  away ;  spin  their  thread  so  fine,  that  the  doth, 
when  made  up,  proves  useless,  solidity  dwindles  into  niceties,  and  what 
we  thought  we  had  got  by  their  assertions,  we  lose  by  their  distinctions. 
But  if  our  author  have  some  subtilties  and  superfine  notions  in  his  argu- 
mentations, yet  he  condenseth  them  again,  and  consolidates  them  into 
substantial  and  profitable  corollaries  in  his  applications  :  and  in  them  his 
main  business  is,  as  to  discipline  a  profane  world  for  its  neglect  of  God, 
and  contempt  of  him  in  his  most  adorable  and  shining  perfections,  so 
likewise  to  shew  how  the  Divine  Attributes  are  not  only  infinitely  excellent 
in  themselves,  but  a  grand  foundation  for  all  true  divine  worship,  and 
should  be  the  great  motives  to  provoke  men  to  the  exercise  of  faith,  and 
love,  and  fear,  and  humility,  and  all  that  holy  obedience  they  are  called 
to  by  the  gospel ;  and  this,  without  peradventure,  is  the  great  end  of  all 
those  rich  discoveries  God  hath  in  his  word  made  of  himself  to  us.  And, 
reader,  if  these  elaborate  discourses  of  this  holy  man,  through  the  Lord's 
blessing,  become  a  means  of  promoting  holiness  in  thee,  and  stir  thee  up 
to  love  and  live  to  the  God  of  his  praise  (Ps.  cix.  1),  we  are  well  assured 
that  his  end  in  preaching  them  is  answered,  and  so  is  ours  in  publishing 
them* 

Thine  in  the  Lord, 

jSdw.  Veeu 

Ai.  ADAMS. 
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2  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

TTttre  u  no  Ood  c  {i^^tO'PltC^  Dw  ^on  potekcu  Domini,  Chaldae.  It  is  not 
Jehovah,  which  name  signifies  the  essence  of  God,  as  the  prime  and  supreme  being; 
but  Eloahia,  which  name  signifies  the  providence  of  God,  God  as  a  rector  and 
judge.  Not  that  he  denies  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  that  created  tiie 
wond,  but  his  regarding  the  creatures,  his  government  of  the  world,  and  conse- 
quently his  rewaid  of  the  righteous  or  punishments  of  the  wicked. 

There  is  a  threefold  denial  of  God,**  1.  Quoad  exist eniiam  ;  this  is  absolute  atheism. 
2.  Quoad  Provideniiam,  or  his  inspection  into,  or  care  of  the  tilings  of  the  world, 
bounding  him  in  the  heavens.  3.  Quoad  naturam,  in  regard  of  one  or  other  of  tlie 
perfections  due  to  his  nature. 

Of  the  denial  of  the  pro\ndence  of  God  most  understand  this,  not  excluding  the 
absolute  atheist,  as  Diagoras  is  reported  to  be,  nor  the  sceptical  atheist,  as  Protagoras, 
who  doubted  whether  there  were  a  God.*  Those  that  deny  the  providence  of  God, 
do  in  effect  deny  the  being  of  God ;  for  they  strip  him  of  that  wisdom,  goodness, 
tenderness,  mercy,  justice,  righteousness,  which  are  the  glory  of  the  Deity.  And 
that  principle,  ot  a  greedy  desire  to  be  uncontrolled  in  their  lusts,  which  mduceth 
men  to  a  denial  of  Providence,  that  thereby  they  might  stifle  those  seeds  of  fear 
which  infect  and  embitter  their  sinful  pleasures,  may  as  well  lead  them  to  deny  that 
there  is  any  such  being  as  a  God.  That  at  one  blow,  then*  fears  may  be  dashed 
all  in  pieces  and  dissolved  by  the  removal  of  the  foimdation :  as  men  who  desire 
liberty  to  commit  works  of  darkness,  would  not  have  the  lights  in  tlie  house  dimmed, 
but  extinguished.  What  men  say  against  Providence,  because  they  would  have  no 
check  in  their  lusts,  they  may  say  in  their  hearts  against  the  existence  of  God 
upon  the  same  account ;  little  difference  between  the  dissenting  from  the  one  and 
disowning  the  other. 

They  are  corrupt,  they  have  done  abominable  works,  there  is  none  that  doeth 
food.  He  speaks  of  the  atheist  in  the  singular,  *  the  fool ;'  of  the  corruption  issuing 
in  the  life  in  the  plural ;  intimating  that  tnough  some  few  may  choke  in  their  hearti 
the  sentiments  of  God  and  his  providence,  and  positively  deny  them,  yet  there  ii 
something  of  a  secret  atheism  in  all,  which  is  the  fountain  of  the  e^ol  practices  in 
their  lives,  not  an  utter  disowning  of  the  being  of  a  God,  but  a  denial  or  doubting 
of  some  of  the  rights  of  his  nature.  When  men  denv  the  God' of  purity,  they  must 
needs  be  poUuted  in  soul  and  body,  and  grow  brutish  in  their  actions.  When  the 
sense  of  religion  is  shaken  off,  all  lund  of  wickedness  is  eagerly  rushed  into,  whereby 
they  become  as  loathsome  to  God  as  putrefied  carcases  are  to  men.'  Not  one  or  two 
evil  actions  \a  the  product  of  such  a  principle,  but  the  whole  scene  of  a  man's  Ii£i 
is  corrupted  and  becomes  execrable. 

No  man  is  exempted  from  some  ^ice  of  atheism  by  the  depravation  of  his  nature, 
which  the  psalmist  intimates, '  there  is  none  that  doeth  good :'  though  there  are  in- 
lelible  convictions  of  the  being  of  a  God,  that  they  cannot  absolutdy  deny  it ;  yet 
there  are  some  atheistical  bubbungs  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  evidence  themselves 
in  their  actions.  As  the  apostle,  (Tit  i.  16.)  '  They  profess  that  they  know  God, 
but  in  works  they  deny  him.'  £vu  works  are  a  dust  stirred  up  by  an  atbeistical 
breath.  He  that  habituates  himself  in  some  sordid  lust,  can  scarcely  be  said 
seriously  and  firmly  to  believe  that  there  is  a  God  in  being ;  and  the  apostle  doth 
not  say  that  they  know  God,  but  they  profess  to  know  liim:  true  knowledge  and 
profession  of  knowledge  are  distinct  it  intimates  also  to  us,  the  unreasonableness 
of  atheism  in  the  consequence,  when  men  shut  their  eyes  against  the  beams  of  so 
clear  a  sun,  God  revengeth  himself  upon  them  for  their  impiety,  by  leaving  them 
to  their  own  wiUs,  lets  them  fall  into  the  deepest  sink  and  dregs  of  iniquity ;  and 
since  they  doubt  of  him  in  their  hearts,  sufiers  them  above  others  to  deny  him  in 
tiieir  works,  this  the  apostle  discourseth  at  large.'  The  text  then  is  a  description 
€f  man's  corruption. 

1.  Ofhismmd.  The  fool  hath  taid  in  hit  heart.  No  better  tide  than  that  of  a 
fool  is  afforded  to  the  atheist 

2.  Of  the  other  faculties,  1.  In  sins  of  commission,  expressed  by  the  loathsome- 
ness (corrupt,  abonunable),  2.  In  sins  of  omission  (there  is  none  that  doeth  good) 

(e)  DVlSlI  j*ll  <  No  God.'  Mois.  (tf)  Coccelus.  («)  Not  owning  him  m  the  EgyptUnt  caQed, 
fffOf  cMo^AMov*  EuguUn  in  doc  (/)  Atheism  ataioliite  it  not  in  all  mra^  Jodgments,  but  pncUcml 
la  in  All  men's  aetioat.  Tlie  Apowtle  In  tlie  Itomans  snilriBff  tte  Uttw  part  oT  it  to  stt  mankind,  hot 
uoc  the  IhniMr;  as  ttas  woM  tnunlaled  eerrMp<4|a||i^^     <M  ■'b.  L  M. 
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le  lays  down  the  eomtptiaii  of  the  mind  as  the  came,  the  comiption  of  the  other 
■cnltiea  as  the  eflfeet 

1.  It  It  A  great  foDy  to  denj  or  doobt  of  the  existence  or  being  of  God :  or,  an 
i&eist  is  A  great  fooL 

IL  Practical  atheism  is  natural  to  man  in  his  corrupt  state.  It  is  against  nature 
IS  constituted  bj  God,  hot  natoral,  as  natort  is  depraved  by  man  :  the  absolute  diV 
iwning  of  the  being  of  a  God  is  not  natoral  to  men,  but  the  contrary  is  natural ; 
rat  an  inconsideration  of  God,  or  misrepretentation  (tf  his  nature,  is  natural  to  man 
IS  oomtpt. 

III.  A  secret  adieisni,  or  a  partial  atheism,  is  the  spnnff  of  all  Uie  wicked  prao- 
lees  in  the  woiid :  thedisoiders  of  the  Ufe  spring  from  tne  indispositions  of  the  heart 

For  the  firrt,  erery  atheist  is  a  grand  fboL  If  he  were  not  a  fool,  he  would 
lot  imagine  a  thin^  so  contrary  to  the  stream  of  the  universal  reason  of  the  woild, 
Mintrary  to  the  rattonal  dictates  of  his  own  sonl,  and  contrary  to  the  testimony  of 
irery  creature,  and  fink  in  the  chain  of  creation :  if  he  were  not  a  fool,  he  would 
lot  strip  himself  of  humanity,  and  dM;rade  himself  lower  than  the  most  despicable 
mite.  It  is  a  foUy;  hr  thoogfa  Chxi  be  so  inaccessible  that  we  cannot  know  him 
Mrlectly,  jrei  he  is  so  much  in  the  light,  that  we  cannot  be  totally  ignorant  of  him ; 
IS  he  cannot  be  comprehended  in  his  essence,  he  cannot  be  unknown  in  his 
(zistenoe;  it  is  as  easy  by  reason  to  understand  that  he  is,  as  it  is  difficult  to  know 
that  he  is.  Hie  dNDonstrations  reason  Aimisheth  us  with  for  the  existence  of 
iiod,  win  be  evidences  of  the  atheist's  foUy.  One  would  think  there  were  little 
leed  of  qiending  time  in  evidencing  this  tmUi,  since  in  the  principle  of  it,  it  seems 
o  be  ao  uniiersany  owned,  and  at  die  first  proposal  and  demand,  gains  the  assent 
Ik  moat  wn^^^- 

Bat,  1.  Doth  not  the  nowth  of  atheism  among  us  render  this  necessaryf  may 
t  not  justly  be  woKpecMf  that  tiie  swarms  of  atheists  are  more  numerous  in  our 
imea,  tiian  history  records  to  have  been  in  any  ace,  when  men  wiU  not  only  say  it 
n  tibeir  hearts,  bat  poUish  it  with  their  lips,  and  boast  that  they  have  shaken  off 
hose  shackles  whicn  bind  other  men's  consciences?  Doth  not  the  barefaced 
Kebanchery  of  men  evidence  such  a  settled  sentiment,  or  at  least  a  careless  belief 
if  the  trutn,  which  lies  at  the  root,  and  sprouts  up  in  such  venomous  branches  in 
he  worid?  Can  men's  hearts  be  free  from  that  principle  wherewith  their  practices 
ure  so  openly  depraved  ?  It  is  true,  the  light  of  nature  shines  too  vigorously  for 
he  power  of  man  totaUy  to  put  it  out ;  vet  loathsome  actions  impair  and  weaken 
he  actual  thoughts  and  considerations  of  a  Deity,  and  are  like  mists  that  darken 
he  light  of  the  sun,  though  they  cannot  extinguish  it:  their  consciences,  as  a 
candlestick,  must  hold  it,  though  their  unnehteousness  obscure  it,  (Rom.  i.  18.) 
Who  h<^d  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.'  'the  engraved  characters  of  the  law  of 
lature  remain,  though  they  daub  them  with  their  muddy  lusts  to  make  them 
Uegible :  so  that  since  the  inconsideration  of  a  Deity  is  the  cause  of  all  the  wicked- 
less  and  extravagances  of  men ;  and  as  Austin  saith,  the  proposition  is  always  true, 
lie  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  &c.  and  more  evidently  true  in  this  age  than  any, 
t  win  not  be  unnecessary  to  discourse  of  the  demonstrations  of  this  first  principle. 
Fhe  apostles  spent  little  time  in  urging  this  truth ;  it  was  taken  for  granted  all  over 
the  world,  and  they  were  generaUy  devout  in  the  worship  of  those  idols  they 
thought  to  be  gods :  that  ace  run  from  one  God  to  many,  and  our  age  is  running 
from  one  God  to  none  at  all. 

2.  The  existence  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  The  whole  building 
totters  if  the  foundation  be  out  of  course :  if  we  have  not  deliberate  and  ri^ht 
notions  of  it,  we  shaU  perform  no  worship,  no  service,  yield  no  affection  to  him. 
If  there  be  not  a  God,  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  one,  for  eternity  is  essential  to  the 
notion  of  a  God ;  so  aU  religion  would  be  vain,  and  unreasonable  to  pay  homage  to 
that  which  is  not  in  being,  nor  can  ever  be.  We  must  first  believe  that  he  is,  and 
that  he  is  what  he  decUures  himself  to  be,  before  we  can  seek  him,  adore  him,  and 
devote  our  aflfections  to  him.*  We  camiot  pay  God  a  due  and  re^ilar  1  omr.<:e, 
unless  we  undentand  him  in  his  perfections,  what  he  is ;  and  we  can  pa,,  liim  no 
homace  at  all,  mdaas  we  believe  that  he  is. 

3.  It  b  lit  w«  sboold  know  why  we  believe,  that  our  belief  of  a  God  may 
appear  to  be  upao  undeniable  evidence,  and  that  we  may  give  a  better  reason  to'. 

(«)  H«b.  zL  6. 
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his  existence,  than  that  we  have  heard  our  parents  and  teachers  tell  us  so,  and  our 
acquaintance  think  so.  It  is  tis  much  as  to  sav  there  is  no  God,  when  we  know  not 
why  we  hclieve  there  is,  and  would  not  consider  the  arguments  for  his  existence. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  depress  tliat  secret  atheism  winch  is  in  the  heart  of  every 
man  by  natiure.  Though  every  visible  object  which  offers  itself  to  our  sense, 
presents  a  deity  to  oiu  minds,  and  exhorts  us  to  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  it ;  yet 
there  is  a  root  of  atheism  springing  up  i«omPtimes  in  wavering  thoughts  and  fooluh 
imaginations,  inordinate  actions,  and  secret  wishes.  Certain  it  is,  tliat  every  man 
that  doth  not  love  God,  denies  CJod ;  now  can  he  that  disatTccts  him,  and  hath  a 
slavish  fear  of  him,  wish  his  existence,  and  say  to  his  own  heart  with  any  cheerful- 
ness, there  is  a  God,  and  make  it  his  cliief  care  to  persuade  himself  of  it?  he  would 
persuade  himself  there  is  no  God,  and  stifle  the  seeds  of  it  in  his  reason  and 
conscience,  that  he  might  have  the  greatest  liberty  to  entertain  the  allurements  of 
the  flesh.  It  is  necessary  to  excite  men  to  daily  and  actual  considerations  of  God 
and  his  nature,  which  would  be  a  bar  to  much  of  that  wickedness  which  overflows 
in  the  lives  of  men. 

5.  Nor  is  it  unuseful  to  those  who  eflectuallv  believe  and  love  him ;  *  for  those 
who  have  had  a  converse  with  God,  and  felt  his  powerful  influences  in  the  secrets 
of  their  hearts,  to  take  a  prospect  of  those  satisfactory  accounts  which  reason  gives 
of  that  God  they  adore  and  love  ;  to  see  every  creature  justify  them  in  their  own- 
ing of  him,  and  affections  to  liim :  indeed  the  evidences  of  a  God  striking  upon  the 
conscience  of  those  who  resolve  to  cleave  to  sin  as  their  chiefest  darling,  will  dash 
their  pleasures  with  unwelcome  mixtures. 

I  shall  further  premise  this,  That  the  folly  of  atheism  is  evidenced  by  the  light 
of  reason.  Men  that  will  not  listen  to  Scripture,  as  having  no  counterpart  of  it  in 
their  souls,  cannot  easily  deny  natiual  reason,  which  riseth  up  on  all  sides  for  the 
justification  of  this  truth.  There  is  a  natural  as  well  as  a  revealed  knowledge,  and 
the  book  of  the  creatures  is  legible  in  declaring  the  being  of  a  God,  as  well  as  the 
Scriptures  are  in  declaring  the  nature  of  a  God ;  there  are  outward  objects  in  the 
world,  and  common  principles  in  the  conscience,  whence  it  may  be  inferred. 

For,  1.  God  in  regard  of  his  existence  is  not  only  the  discovery  of  faith,  but  of 
reason.  God  hath  revealed  not  only  his  being,  but  some  sparks  of  his  eternal 
power  and  godhead  in  his  works,  as  well  as  in  his  word.  (Rom.  i.  19,  20),  *  God 
nath  shew^  it  iwto  them,' — how?''  in  his  works ;  by  the  things  that  are  made,  it 
is  a  discovery  to  our  reason,  as  shining  in  the  creatures ;  and  an  object  of  our  fiuth 
as  breaking  out  upon  us  in  the  Scriptures :  it  is  an  article  of  our  faith,  and  an 
article  of  our  reason.  Faith  supposeth  natural  knowledge,  as  grace  supposeth  nature. 
Faith  indeed  is  properly  of  thmgs  above  reason,  purely  depending  upon  revelation. 
What  can  be  demonstrated  bv  natural  light,  is  not  so  properly  the  ohject  of  fidth ; 
though  in  regard  of  the  addition  of  a  certainty  by  revelation  it  is  so.  The  belief 
that  God  is,  which  the  apostle  speaks  o( '  is  not  so  much  of  the  bare  existence  of 
God,  as  what  God  is  in  relation  to  them  that  seek  him,  viz.  a  rewarder.  The 
^)ostle  speaks  of  the  faith  of  Abel,  the  faith  of  Enoch,  such  a  faith  that  pleases 
God :  but  the  faith  of  Abel  testified  in  his  sacrifice,  and  the  faith  of  Enoch  testified 
in  his  walking  with  God,  was  not  simply  a  faith  of  the  existence  of  God.  Cain  in 
the  time  of  Abel,  other  men  in  the  world  in  the  time  of  Enoch,  believed  this  as 
well  as  they :  but  it  was  a  faith  joined  with  the  worship  of  God,  and  desires  to 
please  him  in  the  way  of  his  own  appointment ;  so  that  they  believed  that  God  was 
such  as  he  had  declared  himself  to  be  in  his  promise  to  Adam,  such  an  one  as 
would  be  as  good  as  his  word,  and  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  He  that  seeks  to  God 
according  to  the  mind  of  God,  must  believe  that  he  is  such  a  God  that  will  pardon 
sin,  and  justify  a  seeker  of  him ;  that  he  is  a  God  of  that  ability  and  will,  to  justify 
a  sinner  in  that  way  he  hath  appointed  for  the  clearing  the  holiness  of  his  nature, 
and  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  law  violated  by  man.  No  man  can  seek  God  ot 
love  God,  unless  he  believe  him  to  be  thus ;  and  he  cannot  seek  God  without  a 
discovery  of  his  own  mind  how  he  would  be  sought  For  it  is  not  a  seeking  God  ui 
any  way  of  man  s  invention,  that  renders  him  capable  of  this  desired  fruit  of  a 
reward.  He  that  believes  God  as  a  rewarder,  must  believe  the  promise  of  God 
concerning  the  Messiah.  Men  under  tlie  conscience  of  sin,  cannot  tell  witliout  a 
divine  discovery,  whether  God  will  reward,  or  how  he  will  reward  the  seekers  of 
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Reason  I.  Tis  a  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  that  which  hath  been  tlie  aclmow* 
led^d  sentiment  of  all  nations,  in  all  places  and  ages.  There  is  no  nation  hut 
hath  owned  some  kind  of  religion,  and,  therefore,  no  nation  but  hath  comaented  in 
the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Creator  and  Governor, 

1.  This  hath  been  universaL  2.  It  hath  been  constant  and  unintem^ted 
3.  Natural  and  innate. 

First,  It  hath  been  universally  assented  to  by  the  judgments  and  practices  of  aO 
nations  in  the  world. 

1.  No  nation  hath  been  exempt  from  it  AU  histories  of  former  and  latter  ages 
have  not  produced  any  one  nation  but  fell  under  the  force  of  this  truth.  Thougl) 
they  have  differed  in  their  religions,  they  have  agreed  in  this  truth ;  here  Ix^ 
heathen,  Turk,  Jew,  and  Christian,  centre  without  any  contention.  No  quarrel 
was  ever  commenced  upon  this  score ;  though  about  other  opinions  wars  have  been 
sharp,  and  enmities  irreconcilable.  The  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  was  the 
same  in  all,  Indians  as  well  as  Britons,  Americans  as  well  as  Jews.  It  hath  not 
been  an  opinion  peculiar  to  this  or  that  people,  to  this  or  that  sect  of  philosophers ; 
but  hath  been  as  universal  as  the  reason  whereby  men  are  differenced  from  other 
creatures,  so  that  some  have  rather  defined  man  by  animal  reUgioMum^  than  animal 
rationale.  Tis  so  twisted  with  reason  that  a  man  cannot  be  accounted  rational, 
unless  he  own  an  object  of  religion ;  therefore  he  that  understands  not  tliis,  re- 
nounceth  his  humanity  when  he  renounceth  a  Divinity.  No  instance  can  be  given 
of  any  one  people  in  the  world  that  disclaimed  it  It  hath  been  owned  by  the  wise 
and  ignorant,  by  the  learned  and  stupid,  by  those  who  had  no  other  guide  but  the 
dimmest  light  of  natiure,  as  well  as  by  those  whose  candles  were  snitfl^  by  a  more 
polite  education,  and  Uiat  without  any  solemn  debate  and  contention.  Though 
some  philosophers  have  been  known  to  change  their  opinions  in  the  concerns  of 
nature,  yet  none  can  be  proved  to  have  absolutely  changed  their  opinion  concerning 
the  being  of  a  God.  One  died  for  asserting  one  God ;  none,  in  the  former  ages 
upon  record,  hath  died  for  asserting  no  God.  Go  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
America,  you  may  find  people  without  some  broken  pieces  of  the  law  of  nature, 
]>ut  not  without  this  signature  and  stamp  upon  them,  though  they  wanted  com- 
merce with  other  nations,  except  as  savage  as  themselves,  in  whom  the  light  of 
nature  was  as  it  were  simk  into  the  socket,  who  are  but  one  remove  from  brutes, 
who  clothe  not  their  bodies,  cover  not  their  shame,  yet  were  they  as  soon  known  to 
own  a  God,  as  they  were  known  to  be  a  people.  They  were  possessed  with  the 
notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  author  of  tne  worid ;  had  an  object  of  religious 
adoration;  put  up  prayers  to  the  deity  they  owned  for  the  good  thines  they 
wanted,  and  the  diverting  the  evils  they  feared.  No  people  so  untamed  where 
absolute  perfect  atheism  had  gained  a  footing.  Not  one  nation  of  the  world  known 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans  that  were  without  uieir  ceremonies,  whereby  they  signified 
their  devotion  to  a  deity.  They  had  their  places  of  wor^p,  where  they  made 
their  vows,  presented  Uieir  prayers,  offered  their  sacrifices,  and  implored  the 
assistance  of  what  they  thoi^t  to  be  a  god ;  and  in  their  distresses  run  imme- 
diately, without  any  deliberation,  to  their  gods :  so  that  the  notion  of  a  deity  was  as 
inwara  and  settled  in  them  as  their  own  souls,  and,  indeed,  nins  in  the  blood  of 
mankind.  The  distempers  of  the  understanding  cannot  utterly  deface  it ;  you 
shall  scarce  find  the  most  distracted  bedlam,  in  his  raving  fits,  to  deny  a  God, 
though  he  may  blaspheme,  and  fancy  himself  one. 

2.  Nor  doth  the  idolatry  and  multiplicity  of  gods  in  the  world  weaken,  but  con- 
firm this  universal  consent  Whatsoever  unworthy  conceits  men  have  had  of  God 
in  all  nations,  or  whatsoever  degrading  representations  they  liave  made  of  him,  yet 
they  all  concur  in  this,  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Power  to  be  adored.  Though  one 
people  worshipped  the  sun,  others  the  fire, — and  the  Eg3rptians,  gods  out  of  their 
rivers,  gardens,  and  fields ;  yet  the  notion  of  a  Deity  existent,  who  created  and 
governed  the  world,  and  conferred  daily  benefits  upon  them,  was  maintained  by 
all,  tliough  applied  to  the  stars,  and  in  part  to  those  sordid  creatures.  All  the 
Dagons  of  the  world  establish  Uiis  truth,  and  fall  down  before  it  Had  not  the 
nations  owned  the  being  of  a  Gud,  they  had  never  offered  incense  to  an  idol: 
had  there  not  been  a  deep  impression  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  they  had  never 
exalted  creatures  below  themselves  to  the  honour  of  altars:  men  could  not  so 
easily  have  been  deceived  by  forged  deities,  if  they  had  not  had  m  notion  of  a  real 
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Scripture :  3ret  it  is  questioned,  whether  any  of  them,  noted  iu  history  ^th  thai 
infamous  name,  were  downright  deniers  of  the  existence  of  God,  but  rathei 
because  they  disparaged  the  deities  commonly  worshipped  by  the  nations  where 
they  lived,  as  being  of  a  clearer  leason  to  discern  that  those  Qualities,  ^oilgarly 
Mtributed  to  tlicir  g^ds,  as  lust  and  luxury,  wantonness  and  quarrels,  were  unworthy 
of  the  nature  of  a  god.*  But  suppose  they  were  really  what  they  are  termed  to  be, 
what  are  they  to  the  multitude  of  men  that  have  sprung  out  of  the  luins  of  Adam? 
not  so  much  as  one  grain  of  ashes  is  to  all  that  were  ever  turned  into  that  fonn  by 
any  fires  in  your  chimnies.  And  many  more  were  not  suiHcient  to  weigh  down 
the  contrary  consent  of  the  whole  world,  and  bear  down  an  universal  impression. 
Should  the  laws  of  a  country,  agreed  universally  to  by  the  whole  body  of  tlie 
people,  be  accounted  vain,  because  a  hundred  men  of  those  millions  disapprove  of 
tlicm,  when  not  their  reason,  but  their  follv  and  base  interest,  persuades  them  to 
dislike  them  and  dispute  against  them  ?  What  if  some  men  be  blind,  shall  any 
conchide  from  thence  that  eyes  are  not  natural  to  men?  shall  we  say  that  the 
notion  of  the  existence  of  God  is  not  natural  to  men,  because  a  very  small  number 
have  been  of  a  contrary  opinion  ?  shall  a  man  in  a  dungeon,  that  never  saw  the 
sun,  deny  that  there  is  a  sun,  because  one  or  two  blind  men  tell  him  there  is  none, 
wlicn  thousands  assure  him  there  is?'  Why  should  then  the  exceptions  of  a  few, 
not  one  to  millions,  discredit  that  which  is  voted  certainly  true  by  toe  joint  consent 
of  the  world  ?  Add  this,  too,  that  if  those  that  are  reported  to  be  atheists  had  had 
any  consid(TabIe  n>ason  to  step  aside  from  the  common  persuasion  of  the  whole 
wr»rld,  it  is  a  wonder  it  met  not  with  entertainment  by  great  numbers  of  those,  who, 
liy  renwn  of  th(>ir  notorious  wickedness  and  inward  disquiets,  might  reasonably  be 
tnrnight  to  wish  in  their  hearts  that  there  were  no  God.  It  is  strange  if  there 
were  any  reason  on  their  side,  that  in  so  long  a  space  of  time  as  hath  run  out  from 
th(!  creation  of  the  world,  there  could  not  be  engaged  a  considerable  number  to 
fnirne  a  society  for  the  profession  of  it.  It  hath  died  with  the  person  that  started 
it,  and  vanished  as  soon  as  it  appeared. 

To  conclude  this,  is  it  not  folly  for  any  man  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  being  of  a 
God,  to  difment  from  nil  mankind,  and  stand  in  contradiction  to  human  nature? 
Whnt  is  the  ^enfral  dictate  of  nature  is  a  certain  truth.  It  is  impossible  that 
nature  can  naturally  and  universally  lie.  And  therefore  those  that  ascribe  all  to 
nature,  and  set  it  in  the  place  of  God,  contradict  tliemselves,  if  they  give  not  credit 
to  it  in  that  which  it  universally  affirms.  A  general  consent  of  all  nations  is  to  be 
rsternied  as  a  law  of  nature.!^  Nature  cannot  plant  in  the  minds  of  all  men  an 
nsoetit  Ui  a  falsity,  for  then  the  laws  of  nature  would  be  destructive  to  tlie  reason 
and  niirids  of  men.  How  is  it  possible,  that  a  falsity  should  be  a  persuasion  spread 
ttiroii^li  nil  nations,  engraven  upon  the  minds  of  all  men,  men  of  the  most  tower- 
ing, find  men  of  the  most  creeping  understanding;  that  they  should  consent  to  it 
in  nil  places,  and  in  those  places  where  the  nations  have  not  had  any  known 
rnmuwrva  with  the  rest  of  the  known  world?  a  consent  not  settled  by  any 
Inw  of  man  to  constrain  peotile  to  a  belief  of  it :  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  that  any 
law  of  innn  can  constrain  tne  belief  of  the  mind.  Woidd  not  he  deservedly  be  ac- 
counted a  fool,  that  should  deny  that  to  be  gold  which  hath  been  tried  and  examined 
by  a  great  number  of  knowing  goldsmiths,  and  hath  passed  the  test  of  all  their 
toiich-st4>iies?  What  excess  of  folly  would  it  be  for  him  to  deny  it  to  be  true  gold,  if 
it  had  been  irm\  by  all  that  had  skill  in  that  metal  in  all  nations  in  the  world  I 

Hecondly,  It  hath  been  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  consent.  It  hath  been  as 
nnrieiii  as  the  first  age  of  the  world ;  no  man  is  able  to  mention  any  time,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  wherein  this  notion  hath  not  been  univeraally  owned; 
It  in  ns  old  as  mankind,  and  hath  run  along  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  nor  can  the 
dnte  be  fixed  lower  thnn  that 

I.  In  all  the  changes  of  the  world,  this  hath  been  maintained.  In  the  over- 
turnings  of  the  govenmient  of  states,  the  alteration  of  modes  of  worship,  tliis  hath 
nUuu\  unslinken.  The  reasons  ujwn  which  it  was  founded  were,  in  all  revolutions 
of  time,  Mccounted  satisfactory  and  convincing,  nor  could  absolute  atlieism  in  tlid 
rhiuiges  of  any  laws  ever  gain  the  favour  of  any  one  body  of  people  to  be  esta- 
blished by  a  law.  When  the  honour  of  the  heathen  idob  was  laid  in  the  dust 
(his  siifPered  no  impair.  Ilie  being  of  one  God  was  more  vigorouily  owned,  whea 
(N)  CMKiid.  niyii.  1 1.  Ub.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  sr>3.  («}  GMitna.  UkL  f.jm.         (y)  Cksem. 
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•pinion  of  the  being  of  a  God.    The  impreflsions  of  a  Deity  were  eo  itrong  as  not 
to  be  struck  out  by  the  malice  and  power  of  hell. 

What  a  folly  is  it  then  in  any  to  contradict  or  doubt  of  this  truth,  which  all  the 
periods  of  time  have  not  been  able  to  wear  out;  which  all  the  wars  and  quarrds 
of  men  with  their  own  consciences  have  not  been  able  to  destroy ;  which  ignorance 
and  debauchery,  its  two  greatest  enemies,  cannot  weaken ;  which  all  the  Ssehoods 
and  errors  which  have  reigned  in  one  or  other  part  of  the  world,  have  not  been 
able  to  banish ;  which  lives  in  the  consents  of  men  in  spite  of  all  iheir  wishes  to 
the  contrary,  and  hath  grown  stronger,  and  shone  clearer,  by  the  improvements  of 
natural  reason!^ 

Thirdly,  Natural  and  innate ;  which  pleads  strongly  for  the  perpetuity  of  it.  It 
is  natural,  though  some  think  it  not  a  principle  wnt  in  ihe  heart  of  man  ;l>  it  is  so 
natural  that  every  man  is  bom  with  a  restless  mstinct  to  be  of  some  kind  of  religion 
or  other,  which  implies  some  object  of  religion.  The  impression  of  a  Deity  is  as 
eommon  as  reason,  and  of  the  same  age  with  rea8on.c  It  is  a  relic  of  knowledge 
after  the  fall  of  Adam,  like  fire  under  ashes,  which  sparkles  as  soon  as  ever  &% 
heap  of  ashes  is  opened.  A  notion  sealed  up  in  the  soul  of  every  man ;'  else  how 
could  those  people  who  were  unknown  to  one  another,  separate  by  seas  and  mounts, 
differing  in  vanous  customs  and  manner  of  living,  had  no  mutual  intelligence  one 
with  another,  light  upon  this  as  a  common  sentiment,  if  they  had  not  been  guided 
by  one  uniform  reason  in  all  their  minds,  by  one  nature  common  to  them  all: 
tlioush  their  climates  be  different,  their  tempers  and  constitutions  various,  their 
imagmations  in  some  things  as  distant  from  one  another  as  heaven  is  from  earth, 
the  ceremonies  of  their  rdigion  not  all  of  the  same  kind ;  yet  wherever  you  find 
human  nature,  you  find  this  settled  persuasion.  So  that  the  notion  of  a  God  seems 
to  be  twisted  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  is  the  first  natural  branch  of  common 
reason,  or  upon  either  the  first  inspection  of  a  man  into  himself  and  his  own  state 
and  constitution,  or  upon  the  fir^  sight  of  any  external  visible  object  Nature 
within  man,  and  nature  without  man,  agree  upon  the  first  meeting  together  to  form 
this  sentiment,  that  there  is  a  God.  It  is  as  natural  as  any  thing  we  call  a  common 
principle.  One  thing  which  is  called  a  common  principle  and  natural  is,  that  the 
whole  is  greater  than  the  parts.  If  this  be  not  bom  with  us,  yet  the  exercise  of 
reason  essential  to  man  settles  it  as  a  certain  maxim ;  upon  the  dividing  any  thing 
into  several  parts,  he  finds  every  part  less  than  when  they  were  altogether.  By  the 
lame  exercise  of  reason,  we  cannot  cast  our  eyes  upon  any  thing  in  the  world,  or 
exercise  our  understandings  upon  ourselves,  but  we  must  presently  imagine,  there 
was  some  cause  of  those  things,  some  cause  of  myself  and  my  own  being ;  so  that 
this  truth  is  as  natural  to  man  as  any  thing  he  can  call  most  natural  or  a  common 
principle. 

It  must  be  confessed  by  all,  that  there  is  a  law  of  nature  writ  upon  the  hearts  of 
men,  which  will  direct  them  to  commendable  actions,  if  they  will  attend  to  the 
writing  in  their  own  consciences.  This  law  cannot  be  considered  without  the 
notice  of  a  Lawgiver.  For  it  is  but  a  natural  and  obvious  conclusion,  that  some 
suj^rior  hand  engrafted  those  principles  in  man,  since  he  finds  something  in  him 
twitching  him  upon  the  pursuit  of  uncomely  actions,  though  liis  heart  be  mightily 
inclined  to  them ;  man  knows  he  never  planted  this  principle  of  reluctancy  m  his 
own  soul ;  he  can  never  be  the  cause  of  that  which  he  cannot  be  firiends  with.  If 
he  were  the  cause  of  it,  why  doth  he  not  rid  himself  of  it?  No  man  would  endure 
a  thing  that  doth  firequently  molest  and  disquiet  him,  if  he  could  cashier  it  It  is 
^erefore  sown  in  man  by  some  hand  more  powerfrd  than  man,  which  riseth  so 
tigh,  and  is  rooted  so  strong,  that  all  the  force  that  man  can  use  cannot  pull  it  up. 
If  therefore  Uiis  principle  be  natural  in  man,  and  the  law  of  nature  be  iiaturd,  the 
Motion  of  a  Lawgiver  must  be  as  natural,  as  the  notion  of  a  printer,  or  that  there  is 
a  printer,  is  obvious  upon  the  sight  of  a  stamp  impressed.  Afler  this  the  multitude 
tf^effTects  in  the  worid  step  in  to  strengthen  this  beam  of  natural  light,  and  the 
direct  conclusion  from  thence  is,  that  that  power  which  made  those  outward  objects, 
implanted  this  inward  principle.  This  is  sown  in  us,  bom  with  us,  and  sprouts  up 
with  our  growth,  or  *as  one  saith;  it  is  like  letters  carved  upon  the  bark  of  a  young 
plant,  which  grows  up  together  with  us,  and  the  longer  it  grows  the  letters  are 
more  legible.e 
(6)  Pink.  Eph.  6,  p.  10,  11.   (c)  King  on  Jonah,  p.  16.   (tf)  Amynnt  d8sB«L<floBS,p. «-«.   (c)  Quiietoa. 
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it  seems  it  met  with  the  general  nature  of  mankind  veiy  ready  to  give  it  enter- 
tainment. M 

1.  It  is  miaccouitable  how  this  should  come  to  pass.    It  must  be  either  by  a 
joint  assembly  of  them,  or  a  mutual  correspondence.    If  by  an  assembly,  who  were 
the  persons?    Let  the  name  of  any  one  be  mentioned.     When  was  the  time? 
Where  was  the  place  of  this  appearance?    By  wliat  authority  did  they  meet  toge- 
ther?   Who  made  the  first  motion,  and  first  started  this  great  principle  of  policy? 
^y  what  means  could  they  assemble  from  such  distant  parts  of  the  world?   Human 
histories  are  utterly  silent  in  it,  and  the  Scripture,  the  ancientest  history,  gives 
an  account  of  the  attempt  of  Babel,  but  not  a  word  of  any  design  of  this  nature. 
What  mutual  correspondence  could  such  have,  whose  interests  are  for  the  most 
part  different,  and  tneir  designs  contrary  to  one  another?    How  could  they,  who 
were  divided  by  such  vast  seas,  have  this  mutual  converse  ?   How  could  those  who 
were  different  in  their  customs  and  manners,  agree  so  unanimously  together  in 
one  thing  to  gull  the  people  ?  If  there  had  been  such  a  correspondence  between  the 
governors  of  all  nations,  what  is  the  reason  some  nations  should  be  unknown  to 
the  world  till  of  late  times  ?  How  could  the  business  be  so  secretly  managed,  as  not 
to  take  vent,  and  issue  in  a  discovery  to  the  world?    Can  reason  suppose  so  many 
in  a  joint  conspiracy,  and  no  man's  conscience  in  his  life  under  sharp  afflictions, 
or  on  his  death-bed,  when  conscience  is  most  awtJcened,  constrain  him  to  reveal 
openly  the  cheat  that  beguiled  the  world  ?    How  came  they  to  be  so  unanimous  in 
this  notion,  and  to  differ  in  their  rites  almost  in  every  country  ?  why  could  they 
not  agree  in  one  mode  of  worship  throughout  all  the  world,  as  well  as  in  this 
imivcrsal  notion  ?    If  there  were  not  a  mutual  intelligence,  it  cannot  be  conceived 
how  in  every  nation  such  a  state-engineer  should  rise  up  with  the  same  trick  to 
keep  people  in  awe.    What  is  the  reason  we  cannot  find  any  law  in  any  one  nation 
to  constrain  men  to  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  since  politic  stratagems 
have  been  oflen  fortified  by  laws  ?    Besides,  such  men  make  use  of  principles  re- 
ceived to  effoct  their  contrivances,  and  are  not  so  impolitic  as  to  build  designs  upon 
principles  that  have  no  foundation  in  nature.     Some  heathen  lawgivers  have  pre- 
tended a  converse  with  their  gods,  to  make  their  laws  be  received  by  the  people 
with  a  greater  veneration,  and  fix  with  stronger  obligation  the  obsen'ance  and  per- 
petuity of  them ;   but  this  was  not  the  introducing  of  a  new  principle,  but  the 
supposition  of  an  old  received  notion,  that  there  was  a  God,  ana  an  application  of 
that  principle  to  their  present  design.     The  pretence  had  been  vain  had  not  the 
notion  of  a  God  been  ingrafted.    Politicians  are  so  little  possessed  with  a  reverence 
of  God,  that  the  first  mighty  one  in  the  Scripture  (which  may  reasonably  gain  with 
the  atheist  the  credit  of  the   ancientest  history  in  the  world),    is   represented 
without  any  fear  of  God.^     An  invader  and  oppressor  of  his  neighbours,  and 
reputed  the  introducer  of  a  new  worship,  and  being  the  first  that  buut  cities  after 
the  flood  (as  Cain  was  the  first  builder  of  them  before  the  flood),  built  also  idolatry 
with  them,  and  erected  a  new  worship,  and  was  so  far  from  strengthening  that 
notion  the  people  had  of  God,  that  he  endeavoured  to  comipt  it    The  first  idolatry 
in  common  histories  being  noted  to  proceed  from  that  part  of  the  world;  the 
ancientest  idol  being  at  Babylon,  and  supposed  to  be  first  invented  by  this  person : 
whence,  by  the  way,  perhaps  Rome  is  in  the  Revelations  called  Babylon,  with  respect 
to  that  similitude  of  their  saint-worship,  to  the  idolatry  first  set  up  in  that  place.f 
Tis  evident  politicians  have  often  changed  the  worship  of  a  nation,  but  it  is  not 
upon  record  that  the  first  thoughts  of  an  object  of  worship  ever  entered  into  the 
minds  of  people  by  any  trick  or  theirs. 

But  to  return  to  tlie  present  argument,  the  being  of  a  God  is  owned  by  some 
nations  that  have  scarce  any  form  of  policy  among  tliem.  Tis  as  wonderful  how 
any  wit  should  hit  upon  such  an  invention,  as  it  is  absurd  to  ascribe  it  to  any 
human  device,  if  there  were  not  prevoUing  arguments  to  constrain  tlie  consent. 
Hcflides,  how  is  it  nostiible  they  shoidd  deceive  themselves  ?  What  is  the  reason 
t)ic  greatest  politicians  have  tlieir  fears  of  a  Deity  upon  their  unjust  practices,  as 
well  as  otlier  men  they  intended  to  befool  ?  How  many  of  them  have  had  forlorn 
consciences  ui>on  a  ueatlibed,  ujran  the  consideration  of  a  God  to  answer  an 

(/)  Hon.  X.  0.  '  Nimrod  wm  mlKlitjr  hunter  before  the  Lord.*  (^)  Or  if  we  understand  it  as  some 
think.  Ihnt  he  defcndi-d  hiii  invimlonii  undrr  a  pretext  of  the  preteningreligion,  it  aMuret  ui  that  there 
i*a«  a  notion  of  an  o^Jurt  of  rvllKtnn  before,  »Incv  noQlUn^lii  bt  wnlwiit  an  dtfect  of  worship. 
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MTount  t»  in  luiother  world!  Is  it  credible  ihcy  should  ba  bletiUU  \iy  (Jint 
whercwilh  they  kncn  they  beguiled  others  ?  No  man  aadafj-ing  hia  plcnsm-ps  wouUl 
impose  such  a  deceit  upoD  hiiuselr  to  render  and  make  himself  more  Diiacrnlile  tliiiti 
the  crestunM  he  hath  doauDiDn  o/er. 

2.  It  is  unaccountable  huw  ii  HhoiJd  endure  so  long  a  time;  that  this  policy 
■boold  be  so  fortunate  as  to  giiiii  j^undln  the  consciences  of  men,  and  excrcue  en 
empire  over  them,  and  meet  with  such  an  universal  success.  If  the  notion  of  a 
God  were  ■  state-engine,  und  introduced  by  tome  politic  grandees,  for  tliD  eoic  of 
government,  and  preservine  people  with  more  fiLcdity  in  order,  how  comes  it  lo 
pass  the  iint  broaehera  of  it  were  never  upon  record!  Tlicre  is  scarce  a  tal<e 
opinion  vented  in  the  world,  but  may,  wi  h  slrenm,  he  traced  to  the  first  head  and 
fountain.  The  inventors  of  particular  forms  of  worship  are  known,  and  the  reasons 
why  thev  prescribed  them  known  ;  but  what  cnmdpe  was  the  author  of  tliis  ?  Who 
can  pitch  a  time  and  person  that  sprung  up  uiia  notion  ?  If  any  be  so  insolent  as 
to  impose  a  cheal,  he  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  bo  successfiU  as  to  deceive  the 
whole  world  for  many  ages:  impostures  pass  not  free  through  tlic  whole  world 
without  ezanuaadon  and  diicuvi^ry;  Gilbities  have  not  been  univeraaltyond  cmslanlly 
onmcd  without  control  and  quts^on.  If  a  cheat  imposeth  upon  some  (owns  and 
counlriea,  he  will  be  found  out  by  the  more  piercing  inquiries  of  other  places ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  name  any  imposture  lliat  hath  walked  so  long  in  its  disguise  in  ihe 
world,  without  being  unmasked  and  whipped  outby  9ume  nation  or  other.  If  thin  had 
been  a  mere  trick,  there  would  have  been  as  much  craft  in  some  to  discern  it  us 
there  wax  in  others  Co  contrive  iL  No  man  can  be  imagined  so  wise  in  a  kingdom, 
but  others  may  be  found  as  wise  as  himnelf :  and  it  i«  not  conceivable,  that  so  many 
clear-sighted  men  in  all  ages  should  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  not  endeavour  to  free 
the  world  from  so  great  a  falsity.  IE  cannot  be  found  that  a  trick  of  state  should 
always  lieguile  men  of  the  most  pEercing  insights,  as  well  as  the  most  credulous: 
IhAt  a  few  crafty  men  sfaotdd  befool  all  the  wise  men  in  the  world,  and  the  world 
lie  in  a  belief  of  it  and  never  like  (o  be  freed  from  it.''  What  is  the  reason  the 
■ucceeding  politicians  never  knew  lliis  stratagem,  sboc  their  maiima  are  usuiJIy 


This  persuasion  of  the  txislcuce  of  Hoil,  owi^  ixil  h'l'K  to  any  imposture  or 
subtilty  of  men :  if  it  had  not  been  agreeable  to  common  nature  and  reason,  it 
coijld  not  so  long  hare  borne  sway.  Tlie  imposed  yoke  would  have  been  cast  olT 
by  multitudes;  men  would  not  hare  charged  themselves  with  that  which  was 
attended  with  coosequences  displeasing  to  the  flesh,  and  hindered  them  from  a  full 
■wing  of  their  rebeUioui  passions ;  such  a  shackle  would  have  mouldered  of  itself, 
or  been  broke  by  the  extravagances  human  nature  is  inclined  unto.  The  wicked- 
neas  of  men,  without  question,  hath  prompted  them  to  endeavour  (o  unmask  it,  if 


enage,  but  could  never  yet  l>e  so  successful  as  to  free  the  world  from  a 
pemiasion,  or  their  own  consciences  from  the  tincture  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 
It  must  be  therefore  of  an  oncienter  date  than  the  craft  of  statesmen,  and  descend 


J  (he  world  with  the  firat  appearance  of  human  nature.  Time,  which  lialh 
Kctified  many  errors,  improves  this  notion,  makes  it  shock  down  its  roots  deeper 
and  spread  its  branches  larser. 

It  must  be  a  natural  OuUi  that  shines  clear  by  the  detection  of  those  errors  that 
have  befooled  the  world,  and  the  wit  of  man  is  never  able  to  name  any  human 
author  that  fint  iniinuated  it  into  the  belie&  of  men. 

Thirdly,  Nor  wai  it  fear  first  introduced  it.  Fear  is  Ihe  consequent  of  wickedness. 
&B  man  was  not  created  with  any  inherent  sin,  so  he  was  not  created  with  any 
terrifying  fears ;  Ihe  one  had  been  against  the  holiness  of  the  Creator,  tlie  other 
against  ms  goodness ;  fear  did  not  make  this  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  the  bein^ 
of  a  Deity  was  the  cause  of  this  fear,  after  hia  sense  of  angering  the  Deity  by  lua 
wickednen.  The  object  of  fear  is  before  the  act^of  fear  |  there  could  not  be  an  act 
of  fear  exercised  about  the  Deity,  tUl  it  was  beUeved  to  be  ejdstent,  and  not  onl;r 
•o,  but  offended :  for  God  as  existent  only,  is  not  the  object  of  fear  or  love ;  It  is 
not  the  existence  of  s  thing  that  excites  any  of  those  affections,  but  the  relation  a 
thhig  bean  to  us  in  particidar.  God  is  good,  and  so  the  object  of  love,  as  weU  as 
just,  and  thereby  the  object  of  fear.  He  was  as  much  caUed  Love,"  and  Mm;  or 
(*)Foa«itiyd.Th«m«llx,p.S4.  ,  {O  And  lli»t»  Is  not  .  Elcblim  l«t  l»v..  hH  ulomi  t»  • 
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A/indf  iu  regard  of  his  ffoodnesa  and  understanding,  by  the  heachens,  as  mucn  ai 
\  y  any  other  name.  Neither  of  those  names  were  proper  to  insinuate  fear ;  neither 
was  ftoT  the  first  principle  that  made  the  heathens  worship  a  God ;  they  offered 
sacrifices  out  of  gratitude  to  some,  as  well  as  to  other,  out  of  fear;  the  fear  of  e^'ils 
in  the  world,  and  the  hopes  of  relief  and  assistance  from  their  gods,  and  not  a 
terrifying  fear  of  God,  was  the  principal  spring  of  their  worship.  When  calamities 
from  the  hands  of  men,  or  judgments  by  tne  influences  of  Heaven  were  upon  them, 
they  implored  that  which  they  thought  a  deity ;  it  was  not  their  fear  of  him,  but  a 
hone  in  his  goodness,  and  persuasion  of  remedy  from  him,  for  the  averting  those 
evils  that  rendered  them  adorers  of  a  God :  if  they  had  not  had  pre-existent  notions 
of  his  being  and  goodness,  they  would  never  have  made  addresses  to  him,  or  so 
frequently  sought  to  that  they  only  apprehended  as  a  terrifying  object.*  When  you 
hear  men  callmg  upon  God  in  a  time  of  affrighting  thunder,  you  cannot  imagine 
that  the  fear  of  thunder  did  first  introduce  the  notion  of  a  God,  but  implies,  that  it 
was  before  apprehended  by  them,  or  stamped  upon  them,  though  their  fear  doth  at 
present  actuate  that  belief,  and  eiu^e  them  m  a  present  exercise  of  piety;  and 
whereas  the  Scripture  saith,  '  The  tear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,'*  or  of 
all  religion ;  it  is  not  understood  of  a  distracted  and  terrifying  fear,  but  a  reverential 
fear  of  him,  because  of  his  holiness ;  or  a  worship  of  him,  a  submission  to  him,  and 
sincere  seeking  of  him. 

Well,  then,  is  it  not  a  folly  for  an  atheist  to  deny  that  which  is  the  reason  and 
common  sentiment  of  the  whole  world ;  to  strip  himself  of  humanity,  run  counter 
to  his  own  conscience,  prefer  a  private  before  a  universal  judgment,  give  the  lie 
to  his  own  nature  and  reason,  assert  things  impossible  to  be  proved,  nay,  impossible 
to  be  acted,  forge  irrationalities  for  the  support  of  his  fancy  against  the  common 
persuasion  of  the  world,  and  against  himseu,  and  so  much  of  God  as  is  manifest  in 
nim  and  every  man?" 

Beaton  II.  It  is  a  folly  to  deny  that  which  all  creatures  or  all  things  in  the  world 
manlAssto  Let  us  view  this  in  Scripture,  since  we  acknowledge  it,  and  after  consider 
the  arguments  horn  natural  reason. 

The  apostle  resolves  it  (Rom.  L  19,  20),  'The  invisible  things  of  him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  so  that  they  are  without  excuse.'  They  know, 
or  might  know,  by  the  things  that  were  made,  the  eternity  and  power  of  God ;  their 
sense  might  take  a  circuit  aoout  every  object,  and  their  minds  collect  the  being  and 
something  of  the  perfections  of  the  Deity.  The  first  discourse  of  the  mind  iipon 
the  sight  of  a  delicate  piece  of  workmanship,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  being  of^an 
artificer,  and  the  admiration  of  his  skill  and  industry.  The  apostle  doth  not  say,  the 
Avisible  things  of  God  are  believed^  or  they  have  an  opinion  of  them,  but  they  are 
teen,  and  clearly  teen.  They  are  like  crystal  glasses,  wliich  give  a  clear  repre- 
sentation of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  like  that  mirror,  reported  to  be  in  a  temple 
in  Arcadia,  which  represented  to  the  spectator,  not  his  own  face,  but  the  image  of 
that  deity  which  he  worshipped.  The  whole  world  is  like  a  looking-glass,  which, 
whole  and  entire,  represents  the  image  of  God,  and  every  broken  piece  of  it,  ever>' 
little  shred  of  a  creature  doth  the  like ;  not  only  the  great  ones,  eiephants  and  the 
leviathan,  but  ants,  flies,  worms,  whose  bodies  rather  than  names  we  know :  the 
greater  cattle  and  the  creeping  things  (Gen.  i.  24) ;  not  naming  there  any  inter- 
mediate creature,  to  direct  us  to  view  him  in  the  smaller  letters,  as  well  as  tne 
greater  characters  of  the  world.  His  name  is  *  glorious,'  and  his  attributes  are 
excellent '  in  all  the  earth;''  in  every  creature,  as  the  glory  of  the  sun  is  in  every 
beam  and  smaller  flash ;  he  is  seen  in  every  insect,  in  every  spire  of  grass.  The 
voice  of  the  Creator  is  in  the  most  contemptible  creature.  Tlie  apostle  adds,  that 
they  are  so  clearly  seen,  that  men  are  inexcusable  if  they  have  not  some  knowledge 
of  God  by  them ;  if  they  might  not  certainly  know  them,  they  might  liavc  some 
excuse  :  so  that  his  existence  is  not  only  probably,  but  demonstratively  proved  from 
the  things  of  the  world.* 

Especially  the  heavens  declare  him,  which  God  '  stretches  out  like  a  curtain,' i*  or, 
as  some  render  the  word,  a  *  skin,'  whereby  is  signified,  that  heaven  is  as  an  open 

(I)  Guaend.  Fh7s.{l.Ub.iT.e.l.p.S91,2M.       (m)  Flov.  Is.  !•.  Fulm  est.  It.       (»)  Rom.  L 19. 
(o)  Jupiter  est  quodcunque  ridet,  ftc.  {p)  Fsataa  TttL  1.  (f)  BoMi  is  AflBrfa.  nr.  <•()»& 
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book,  whicli  was  anciently  aiaaie  nf  [he  skiiu  of  b«as[!,  that  by  the  knowledge  of 
them  we  maybe  tflnglil  the  knawled^  of  (iod.  Where  ScripturH  was  not  revealed, 
Ihe  world  served  for  a  witness  of  b  God ;  whatever  arguments  the  Scripture  uses  to 
prove  it,  are  draim  train  nature  (t]iough,  indeed,  it  doth  not  bo  niueli  prove  u 
luprwse  [he  eiutcnee  of  a  God);  but  what  arguinents  it  uava  are  troni  the  creatures, 
■nd  pHTticuJarly  the  heareni,  wliich  are  the  public  preachers  of  tiiis  doctrine.  Tho 
breath  of  God  loundi  to  all  the  world  through  those  organ-pipes.  His  being  ia 
".iaible  in  their  eiialeiice,  his  wisdom  in  their  frame,  bis  power  in  their  motion,  lu> 
goodneaa  in  their  usefnlness.  They  have  a  voice,  and  their  voice  is  as  inlelljpUe  aa 
any  common  language.'  And  those  are  so  plain  herulda  of  a  Deity,  that  the 
heathen  miMook  them  for  deities,  and  gave  them  a  particular  adaratlan,  which  woa 
due  [o  that  God  they  declared.  The  fii^t  idolatry  seema  to  be  of  those  heavenly 
bodies,  which  began  probably  in  the  time  of  NimnxL  In  Job's  time  it  is  certain 
they  admired  the  glory  of  the  nin.  and  the  brightness  of  the  moon,  not  without 
kJMitig  their  hands,  a  sign  at  adoration.'  It  in  evident  a  man  moy  B.i  well  doubt 
whether  there  be  a  sun,  when  be  sees  hii  beams  gilding  the  earth,  aj  doubt  whether 
there  be  a  God,  when  he  aeea  liis  works  spread  in  the  world. 

The  things  in  the  world  declare  tlie  existence  of  a  God.  1.  In  their  production. 
2.  Harmony.     3.  Preserration.     4.  Answering  their  several  ends. 

First,  In  their  production.  The  dechuvtion  of  the  existence  of  God  waa  the 
chief  end  for  which  they  were  created,  that  the  notion  of  a  supreme  and  independent 
Eternal  Being  might  easier  incur  into  the  active  understanding  of  man  from  the 
objecta  of  sense,  dispersed  in  every  comer  of  the  world,  that  he  might  pav  a 
homage  and  devotion  to  the  Lord  of  oil,  (Iiai.  xl.  12, 13,  IS,  19,  &c.)  -Have  you 
not  understood  from  the  foundation  uf  the  earth,  it  is  be  that  sits  upon  the  circle  ol 
the  heaven,'  Srr.  How  could  tliis  great  heap  be  brought  into  being,  unles*  a  God 
had  framed  it !  Every  plant,  every  atom,  as  well  as  every  star,  at  the  ttrst  meeting, 
whispers  this  in  our  ears,  '  1  have  a  Creator;  I  am  witness  to  a  Deity.'  Wbo  ever 
law  stMues  or  pictures  but  presently  thinks  of  a  statuary  and  limner!  Who 
beholds  gannents,  ships,  or  houses,  bat  underntanda  there  was  a  wearer,  a  carpenter, 
on  arclutect?*  Who  can  cast  his  eyes  about  the  world,  but  must  think  of  that 
power  Uiat  formed  it,  niiii  that  the  goodness  wliicli  appears  in  llu'  fonimtion  of  it 
hath  ■  perfect  residence  in  some  b«iigT  '  Those  things  that  are  good  must  flow 
from  aometbing  perfectly  good :  that  which  is  chief  in  any  kind  is  the  cause  of  all 
of  that  kind,  ^re,  which  ia  moat  hot,  is  the  cause  of  all  things  which  are  hob 
There  is  some  being  therefore  which  is  the  eause  of  all  that  periection  which  is  in 
the  creature;  and  this  is  God.'  {jlquin.  1  qti.  2.  Artie.  3.)  All  things  that  are 
demonstrate  something  from  whence  they  are.  All  things  have  a  contracted  pcr- 
fection,  and  what  they  have  is  commtmicated  to  them.  Perfections  are  parcelled 
CTUt  among  several  creatures.  Any  thing  that  is  imperfect  cannot  exist  of  itsel£  Wo 
are  led,  therefore,  by  them  to  consider  a  fountain  which  bubbles  i^  in  all  perfec- 
tion ;  B  hand  which  distributes  thoce  several  degrees  of  being  and  perfection  to  what 
we  see.  We  see  that  which  is  imperfect ;  our  minds  conclude  something  perfect  to 
exist  before  it  Our  eye  sees  the  streams,  but  our  undentanding  nieth  to  tlw 
bead ;  as  the  eye  sees  the  shadow,  but  the  undmtanding  informs  us  whether  it  be 
the  shadow  of  a  man  or  of  a  beast. 

God  hath  given  us  sense  to  behold  the  objects  in  the  world,  and  uudantanding 
to  reason  his  existence  from  them.  The  understanding  cannot  concdve  a  thing  to 
have  made  itself;  that  is  against  all  reaaon.  As  they  are  made,  they  speak  out  n 
Maker,*  and  caimot  be  a  tnck  of  chance,  since  they  are  made  with  such  an  immense 
wisdom,  that  is  too  big  for  the  grasp  of  all  human  understanding.  Those  that 
doubt  whether  the  existence  of  God  be  on  implanted  principle,  yet  agree  that  the 
^cta  in  the  world  lead  to  a  supreme  and  universal  cause  ;  and  that  if  we  have  not 
the  knowledge  of  it  rooted  in  our  natures,  vet  we  bava  it  by  discourse ;  since,  by  all 
masters  of  reasotl,  a  proceutu  in  infinitum  must  be  accounted  imposuble  in 
nbordinate  causes.     This  will  appear  in  several  things. 

I.  The  world  and  every  creature  had  a  beginning.  The  Scripture  afceitoins  Oiis 
to  UB.'    David,  who  was  not  (be  first  man,  gives  the  praise  to  God  of  bis  being 

(i)  '  ta  tbdr  vols*  netta  to  tb*  (Dd  at  Itw  esnb,'  Puhn  >Ii.  1, 1.  (0  lob  xxil.  W.  *'■ 
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'  curiously  wrought,'  frc.  (Ps.  cxxxix.  14,  15.)  Ood  eave  being  to  men,  and  planes 
and  beasts,  before  they  gave  being  to  one  another.  lie  eives  being  to  them  now  as 
the  Fountain  of  all  being,  though  the  sereral  modes  of  being  are  from  the  several 
natures  of  second  causes. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  we  are  ascertained  that  they  were  made  by  the  true  God ;  that 
they  were  made  by  his  word;  that  they  were  made  of  nothing;  and  not  only  this 
lower  world  wherein  we  live,  but,  according  to  the  Jewish  division,  tlie  world  of 
men,  the  world  of  stars,  and  the  world  of  spuits  and  souls.  We  do  not  wavor  in  it, 
or  doubt  of  it,  as  the  heathen  did  in  their  disputes ;  we  know  they  are  the  workman- 
ship of  the  true  God,  of  tliat  God  we  adore,  not  of  false  gods ;  *  by  his  word,*  with- 
out any  instrument  or  engine,  as  in  earthly  structures ;  *  of  things  which  do  not 
appear,'  without  any  pre-existent  matter,  as  all  artificial  works  of  men  are  framed. 
Vet  the  proof  of  the  beginning  of  the  world  is  affirmed  with  good  reason ;  and  if  it 
had  a  beginning,  it  had  also  some  higher  cause  than  itself:  every  effect  hath  a  cause. 

The  world  was  not  eternal,  or  firom  eternity.*  The  matter  of  the  world  caimot 
be  eternal.  Matter  cannot  subsist  without  form,  nor  put  on  any  form  without  the 
action  of  some  cause.  This  cause  must  be  in  being  before  it  acted ;  that  which  is 
not  cannot  act  The  cause  of  the  world  must  necessarily  exist  before  any  matter 
was  endued  with  any  form ;  that,  therefore,  cannot  be  eternal  before  which  another 
did  subsist ;  if  it  were  from  etemihr,  it  would  not  be  subject  to  mutation.  If  the 
whole  was  firom  eternity,  why  not  also  the  parts ;  what  makes  the  changes  so  visible 
then,  if  eternity  would  exempt  it  from  mutability? 

1.  Time  cannot  be  infinite,  and,  therefore,  the  world  not  eternal.  All  motion 
hath  its  beginning;  if  it  were  otherwise,  we  must  say  tlie  number  of  heavenly 
revolutions  of  days  and  nights,  which  are  past  to  this  instant,  is  actually  infinite, 
which  cannot  be  in  nature.^  If  it  were  so,  it  must  needs  be  granted  that  a  part  is 
eaual  to  the  whole ;  because  infinite  being  equal  to  infinite,  the  number  of  days  past,  in 
all  ages  to  the  beginning  of  one  year  bemg  infinite  (as  they  would  be,  supposing  the 
world  had  no  beginnmg)  would  by  consequence  be  equal  to  the  number  of  days 
which  shall  pass  to  the  end  of  the  next ;  whereas  that  number  of  days  past  is  indeed 
but  a  part ;  and  so  a  part  would  be  equal  to  the  whole. 

2.  Generations  of  men,  animals,  and  plants,  could  not  be  from  eternity.  If  any 
man  say  the  world  was  from  eternity,  then  tliere  must  be  propagations  of  living 
creatures  in  the  same  manner  as  are  at  this  day ;  for  without  tnis  the  world  could 
not  consist^  What  we  see  now  done  must  have  been  perpetually  done,  if  it  be 
done  by  a  necessity  of  nature ;  but  we  see  nothing  now  that  doth  arise  but  by  a 
mutual  propagation  from  another.  If  the  world  were  eternal,  therefore,  it  must 
be  so  in  all  eternity.  Take  any  particular  species.  Suppose  a  man,  if  men  were 
from  eternity;  then  there  were  perpetual  generations — some  were  bom  into  the 
world,  and  some  died.  Now  the  natural  condition  of  generation  is,  that  a  man 
doth  not  generate  a  man,  nor  a  sheep  a  lamb,  as  soon  as  ever  itself  is  brought  into 
the  world ;  but  get  strength  and  \4gour  by  degrees,  and  must  arrive  to  a  certain 
stated  age  before  they  can  produce  the  like;  for  whilst  any  thing  is  little  and  below 
tlie  due  age,  it  cannot  increase  its  kind.  Men  therefore,  and  other  creatures,  did 
propagate  their  kind  by  the  same  law,  not  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  bom,  but  in 
the  interval  of  some  time ;  and  children  c:rew  up  by  degrees  in  the  mother's  womb 
till  they  were  fit  to  be  brought  forth.  If  this  be  so,  tnen  there  could  not  be  an 
eternal  succession  of  propagating ;  for  there  is  no  eternal  continuation  of  time. 
Time  is  always  to  be  conceivea  as  having  one  part  before  another;  but  that 
perpetuity  of  nativities  is  always  afler  some  time,  wherein  it  could  not  be  for  the 
weakness  of  age.  If  no  man  then  can  conceive  a  propagation  from  eternity, 
there  must  be  then  a  beginning  of  generation  in  time,  and,  consequently,  the 
creatures  were  made  in  time. 

<  If  the  world  were  eternal,  it  must  have  been  in  the  same  posture  as  it  is  now, 
in  a  state  of  generation  and  comiption ;  and  so  corruption  must  have  been  as 
eternal  as  generation,  and  then  things  that  do  generate  and  cormpt  must  have 
eternally  been  and  eternally  not  have  been :  there  must  be  some  first  way  to  set  gene- 
rati(m  on  work.'c  We  must  lose  ourselves  in  our  conceptions ;  we  cannot  conceive 
a  father  before  a  child,  as  well  as  wc  cannot  conceive  a  child  before  a  fatlier  :  and 

(r)  Daflle  20.  Scrm.  Psalm  cU.  26.  ^J^J^^^^^jllDei  nt  tiipn.  (6)  Petar.  Thco.  Dogmat 
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juon  ia  quite  bewUdered,  anJ  cannot  n-turn  into  a  right  wiij[  of  conception,  till  it 
cmxixive  one  firat  of  every  kind :  one  first  uiaa.  one  fint  anhniil,  one  fi«t  plant, 
fiom  whence  othera  do  proceed.  The  argument  U  uuanswersble,  and  the  wisest 
stheijt  (if  any  slheist  can  be  callcil  irl»e)  cannot  unloose  the  knoL  We  niuit 
come  to  somelliiiig  that  ii  fint  in  every  kind,  and  this  tint  must  have  a  cause,  nnt 
af  tSe  lame  kiud,  but  inlinjie  and  independent;  otherwiie  men  run  into  incoa 
,    ceivrible  Ubyiinth*  and  contradictioni. 

&Iaii,  the  noblest  creature  upon  earth,  hath  a  beginning.  No  man  in  the  world 
but  was  tome  yean  ago  no  man.  If  every  man  'e  see  had  a  beginning,  then  the 
first  man  had  »l50  a  beginning,  then  the  world  had  a  beginning;  for  the  earth, 
which  was  made  for  the  use  of  man,  had  wanted  that  end  for  which  it  waa  made. 
We  muit  pitch  upan  some  one  man  that  was  unborn ;  that  first  man  muit  either 
be  eternal;  that  cannot  be,  for  be  that  hath  no  beginning  hath  no  end;  or  must 
ipring  out  of  the  earth  ai  plants  and  tre^a  do ;  ^  that  cannot  be  :  why  should  not  the 
euth  produce  men  to  tliis  day,  as  it  doth  pUots  and  trees !  He  was  therefore  mode ; 
and  whatdoever  ia  made  hath  some  caosc  (hat  made  it,  which  b  God.  If  the 
world  were  uncreated  it  were  then  immutable,  but  every  creature  upon  the  earth 
ii  in  a  continual  flux,  always  changing : '  if  things  be  mutable,  they  were  crested ; 
if  created,  thej  were  made  by  some  author:  whatsoever  hath  a  beginning  must 
have  a  maker;  if  the  world  hath  a  beginning,  there  was  then  D  time  when  it  was 
not ;  it  must  have  some  cause  to  produce  it.  That  which  makes  is  before  that 
wluch  is  made,  and  this  ia  God. 

II.  Wliich  will  appear  further  in  this  proposition,  No  creature  can  make  itself: 
&e  woHd  could  not  make  itself. 

If  every  man  had  a  beg;innin^,  ev^ry  man  then  was  once  nothing;  he  could  not 
then  make  himself,  because  nothing  cannot  be  the  cause  of  something ;  '  The  Lord 
he  isGod;  he  hath  made  ua,  and  not  we  ourselves.'  (Ps.c.3.)  Whatsoever  begun  in 
time  was  not;  and  when  it  was  nothing,  it  had  nothing,  and  could  do  nothing; 
and  therefore  could  never  give  to  itself,  nor  la  any  other,  to  be,  or  to  be  able  to  do: 
for  then  it  gave  what  it  had  not,  and  did  what  it  could  noL  Since  reason  must 
acknowledge  a  first  of  every  kind,  a  first  nuui,  &e.  it  must  acknowledge  him 
created  and  made,  not  by  himself:'  why  have  not  other  men  since  risen  up  by 
themgelves,  not  by  chance!  why  hath  not  chance  produced  the  like  in  that  long 
time  the  world  hath  stood .'  If  we  never  knew  any  thing  givp  bring  to  ilsi-lt  how 
con  we  imngine  any  thing  ever  could!     If  the  chiefe^i   f.ot  .  ■'  i)r~  ]■-.-■  r  n  nrld 

cannot  be  supposed  to  give  any  being  to  itself:  man  did  not  form  himself;  hia 
bod;  is  not  from  himself;  it  would  then  hare  the  power  of  moving  itielf,  hut  that 
is  not  able  to  live  or  act  without  the  presence  of  the  louL  Whilst  the  soul  is  present, 
the  body  moves;  when  that  is  absent,  the  body  lie*  as  a  senselesa  log,  not  having 
the  least  action  or  motion.  His  soul  could  not  form  itself.  Can  that  which  can- 
not form  the  least  mote,  the  least  grain  of  dust,  form  itself  a  nobler  substance  than 
■ny  upon  the  earth  ?    This  will  be  evident  la  evety  man'*  reason,  if  we  consider, 

1.  Nothing  can  act  before  it  be.  The  fint  man  was  not,  and  thestfore  could 
not  make  himself  to  be.  For  anything  to  produce  itself  is  to  act;  if  it  acted  before 
it  was,  it  was  then  something  and  nothing  at  the  same  time ;  it  then  had  a  being 
before  it  had  a  being ;  it  acted  when  It  brought  itself  into  being.  How  could  it  act 
without  a  being,  without  it  was  1  So  that  if  it  were  the  cause  of  itself  it  must  be 
before  itself  aa  well  as  aller  itself;  !t  was  before  it  was ;  it  was  as  a  cause  before  it 
was  as  an  effect.  Action  always  suppo*eth  a  principle  from  whence  it  flows;  aa 
aotbing  hath  no  existence,  so  it  hath  no  operation ;  there  must  be,  therefore,  some- 
thing of  real  existence  to  give  a  being  to  those  thinga  that  are,  and  every  csub« 
must  be  an  efiect  of  some  other  before  it  be  a  cause.  To  be  and  not  be  at  Iha 
tame  time,  is  a  maiufest  contTadiction,  which  would  be,  if  any  thing  made  itself. 
That  which  snakes  is  always  before  that  which  is  made.  Who  wiU  say  the  bonaa 
is  before  the  carpenter,  or  the  picture  before  the  limnerl  The  world  as  a  creator 
must  be  befbre  itself  as  a  creature. 

2.  That  which  doth  not  understand  itself  and  order  itself  could  not  make  itself. 
If  the  first  man  fully  understood  his  own  natnre,  the  excellency  of  his  own  sorf, 
the  manner  of  its  operations,  why  wss  not  that  understanding  conveyed  to  nis 

(4  P»UT.  nl  min,  p.  lo.  (•)  Duum.  (J)  PeUv.  Then,  Do*.  T«i.  I.  lUi.  I-  <=- ».  P- 1*- 
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posterity  f  Are  not  many  of  them  fowid,  who  understand  their  own  nature,  ahnoit 
as  little  as  a  beast  understands  itself;  or  a  rose  understands  its  own  sweetness;  era 
tulip  its  own  colours  ?  The  Scripture,  indeed,  gives  us  an  account  how  this  came 
about,  viz.  by  the  deplorable  rebellion  of  man,  whereby  death  was  brought  upon 
tbem  (a  spiritual  death,  which  includes  ignorance,  as  well  as  an  inability  to  spiritual 
action.')  Thus  he  fell  from  his  honour,  and  became  like  the  beasts  that  perish,  and 
not  retaining  God  in  his  knowledge,  retained  not  himself  in  his  own  knowledge. 

But  what  i^ply  cAn  an  atheist  make  to  it,  who  acknowledges  no  higher  cause 
than  nature?  If  the  soul  made  itself,  how  comes  it  to  be  so  muddy,  so  wanting  in 
its  knowledge  of  itself,  and  of  other  things?  If  the  soul  made  its  own  under- 
standing, whence  did  the  defbct  arise  ?  If  some  first  principle  was  settled  by  the 
first  man  in  himself,  where  was  the  stop  that  he  did  not  implant  all  in  his  own 
mind,  and,  consequently,  in  the  minds  of  all  his  descendants?  Our  souls  know 
little  of  themselves,  little  of  the  world,  are  every  day  upon  new  inquiries,  have  little 
satisfaction  in  themselves,  meet  with  many  an  invincible  rub  in  their  way,  and 
when  they  seem  to  come  to  some  resolution  in  some  cases,  stagger  again,  and,  like 
a  stone  rolled  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  quickly  find  themselves  again  at  the  foot 
How  come  they  to  be  so  piurblind  in  truth  ?  so  short  of  that  which  they  judge  true 
goodness  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass  they  cannot  order  their  own  rebellious  afiections, 
and  sujSer  the  reins  they  have  to  hold  over  their  affections  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
hands  by  the  unrulv  fancy  and  flesh  ?  This  no  man  tliat  denies  the  being  of  a  God, 
and  the  revelation  m  Scnpture,  can  give  an  account  of.  Blessed  be  God  that  we 
have  the  Scripture,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  those  things,  that  all  the  wit  of 
men  could  never  inform  us  of;  and  that  when  they  are  discovered  and  known  by 
revelation,  they  appear  not  contrary  to  reason ! 

3.  If  the  first  man  made  himself,  how  came  he  to  limit  himself?     If  he  gave 
himself  being,  why  did  he  not  give  himself  all  the  perfections  and  ornaments  of 
being?    Nothing  that  made  itself  could  sit  down  contented  with  a  little,  but  would 
have  had  as  much  power  to  give  itself  that  wiich  is  less,  as  to  give  itself  being, 
when  it  was  nothing.    The  excellences  it  wanted  had  not  been  more  difficult  to 
gain  than  the  other  which  it  possessed,  as  belonging  to  its  nature.     If  the  first 
man  had  been  independent  upon  another,  and  had  liis  perfection  from  himself,  he 
might  have  acquirea  that  perfection  he  wanted  as  well  as  have  bestowed  upon  him- 
self that  perfection  he  had ;  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  bounds  set  to  him 
He  would  have  been*  omniscient  and  immutable.     He  might  have  given  himsef 
what  he  would ;  if  he  had  had  the  setting  his  own  bounds,  ne  would  have  set  none 
at  all ;  for  what  should  restrain  him  ?    No  man  now  wants  ambition  to  be  what  he 
is  not ;  and  if  the  first  man  had  not  been  determined  by  another,  but  had  given 
himself  being,  he  would  not  have  remained  in  that  determinate  being,  no  more  than 
a  toad  would  remain  a  toad,  if  it  had  power  to  make  itself  a  man,  and  that  powef 
it  would  have  had,  if  it  had  given  itself  a  being.     Whatsoever  gives  itself  being, 
would  give  itself  all  degrees  of  being,  and  so  would  have  no  imperfection,  because 
every  imperfection  is  a  want  of  some  degree  of  being.     He  that  could  give  himself 
matter  and  life,  might  give  himself  every  thing.h    The  gi\nng  of  life  is  an  act  of 
omnipotence ;  and  what  is  omnipotent  in  one  thing  may  be  in  all.     Besides,  if  the 
first  man  had  made  himself,  he  would  have  conveyed  himself  to  all  his  posterity  in 
the  same  manner ;  every  man  would  have  had  all  the  perfections  of  the  first  man,  as 
every  creature  hath  the  perfections  of  the  same  kind,  fi'om  whence  it  natiually 
issues ;  all  are  desirous  to  communicate  what  they  can  to  their  posterity.     Commu- 
nicative goodness  belongs  to  every  nature.     Every  plant  propagates  its  kind  in  the 
same  perfection  it  hath  itself;  and  the  nearer  any  thing  comes  to  a  rational  nature, 
the  greater  affection  it  hath  to  that  which  descends    from  it;    therefore   this 
affection  belongs  to  a  rational  nature  much  more.     The  first  man,  therefore,  if  he 
had  had  power  to  give  himself  being,  and,  consequently,  all  perfection,  he  would 
have  had  as  much  power  to  convey  it  down  to  his  posterity ;  no  impediment  could 
have  stopped  his  way ;  then  all  souls  proceeding  from  that  first  man  would  have 
been  equally  intellectual.     What  should  hinder  them  firom  inheriting  the  same 
perfections?    Whence  should  they  have  divers  qualifications  and  diflerences  in 
their  understandings  ?   No  man  then  would  have  been  subject  to  those  weaknesses. 

(g)  Gen.  ii.  17.  Psalm  xl!x.  8.  (A)  Therefore  the  heathens  called  God  to  5»,  the  wtj  Bdof. 

Other  things  were  net  beings,  bceaose  thejr  had  not  all  degreea  of  being. 
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lonlidiigiy  and  unsatlifled  desireB  of  knowledge  and  perfection.  But  being  all 
Hull  are  not  aUke,  it  is  certain  they  depend  upon  some  other  cause  for  the  coininu- 
nication  of  that  excellency  they  have.  If  the  perfections  of  man  be  so  contracted 
and  kept  within  certain  bounds,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  in  his  own  powtr, 
and  so  were  not  from  himseUl  Whatsoever  hath  a  determinate  being  mitst  be 
limited  by  some  saperior  cause.  There  is,  therefore,  some  superior  power,  tliat  hath 
thus  detomined  the  creature  by  set  bounds  and  distinct  measures,  and  hatb  assigned 
to  every  one  its  proper  nature,  that  it  should  not  be  greater  or  less  than  it  is ;  who 
hath  said  of  erery  one  as  of  die  wayes  of  the  sea,  'Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but 
no  ftirthar;'^  and  this  is  God.  Man  could  not  have  reserved  any  perfection  from 
his  posterity;  for  since  he  doth  propagate  not  by  choice,  but  nature,  he  could  no 
more  have  kept  back  any  perfection  Scfm  them,  than  he  could,  as  he  pleased,  have 
given  any  perfection  belonging  to  his  nature  to  them. 

4.  That  which  hath  power  to  give  itself  being,  cannot  want  power  to  preserve 
that  being.  Preservation  is  not  more  difficult  than  creation.  If  the  first  man 
made  himself^  why  did  he  not  preserve  himself?  He  is  not  now  among  the  linng 
in  the  world.  How  came  he  to  be  so  feeble  as  to  sink  into  the  grave  ?  Why  did 
he  not  inn>ire  himself  with  new  heat  and  moisture,  and  fill  his  languishing  umbs 
and  declining  body  with  new  strength  ?  Why  did  he  not  chase  away  diseases  and 
death  at  the  first  approach?  What  creature  can  find  the  dust  of  the  first  man? 
All  his  posterity  traverse  the  stage  and  retire  again ;  in  a  short  space  their  age 
departs,  and  is  removed  from  them  '  as  a  shepherd's  tent,'  and  is  '  cut  off  with 
pining  sickness.'  ^  '  The  life  of  man  is  as  a  wino,  and  like  a  cloud  that  is  consumed 
and  vanishes  away.  The  eye  that  sees  him  shall  see  him  no  more ;  he  returns 
not  to  his  house,  neither  doth  his  place  know  him  any  more.'  >  The  Scripture  gives 
U3  the  reason  of  this,  and  lays  it  upon  the  score  of  sin  against  his  Creator,  wliich  no 
man  without  revelation  can  give  any  satisfactory  account  of.  Had  the  first  man 
made  himself^  he  had  been  sufficient  for  himself,  able  to  support  himself  without 
the  assistance  of  any  creature.  He  would  not  have  needed  animals  and  plants, 
and  other  helps  to  nourish  and  refiresh  him,  nor  medicines  to  cure  him.  He  could 
not  be  beholden  to  other  things  for  his  support,  which  he  is  certain  he  never  made 
for  himself.  His  own  nature  would  have  continued  that  vigour,  which  once  he  held 
crmferred  upon  himself.  He  would  not  have  needed  the  heat  and  li^ht  of  the  sun ; 
he  would  have  wanted  nothing  sufficient  for  himself  in  himself;  lie  needed  not 
have  sought  without  himself  for  his  own  preservation  and  comfort.  Wliat  depends 
upon  another  is  not  of  itself ;  and  what  depends  upon  tilings  inferior  to  itself  is  less 
of  itself.  Since  nothing  can  subsist  of  itself,  since  we  see  those  things  upon  which 
man  depends  for  his  nourishment  and  subsistence,  growing  and  decaying,  starting 
into  the  world  and  retiring  from  it,  as  well  as  man  himself;  some  preserving  cause 
miLst  be  concluded,  upon  which  all  depends. 

5.  If  the  first  man  did  produce  himself,  why  did  he  not  produce  himself  before  ? 
It  liath  been  already  proved,  that  he  had  a  beginning,  and  could  not  be  from 

eternity.  Why  then  did  he  not  make  himself  before?  Not  because  he  would  not. 
For  ha\ing  no  being,  he  could  have  no  will ;  he  could  neither  be  willing  nor  not 
billing.  If  he  could  not  then,  how  could  he  afterwards?  If  it  were  in  his  own 
power,  he  could  have  done  it,  he  would  have  done  it ;  if  it  were  not  in  his  own 
power,  then  it  was  in  the  ]>ower  of  some  other  cause,  and  that  is  God.  How  came 
ne  by  that  power  to  produce  himself?  If  the  power  of  producing  himself  were 
communicated  by  another,  then  man  could  not  be  the  cause  of  himself.  That  is 
the  cause  of  it  which  commimicated  that  power  to  it.  But  if  the  power  of  being 
was  in  and  fi^m  himself  and  in  no  other,  nor  communicated  to  him,  man  woidd 
always  have  been  in  act,  and  always  have  existed;  no  hindrance  can  be  con- 
reived.  For  that  which  had  the  power  of  being  in  itself  was  invincible  by  any 
ihin;^  that  should  stand  in  the  way  of  its  own  being. 

We  may  conclude  from  hence,  the  excellency  of  the  Scripture ;  that  it  is  a  word 
not  to  be  refused  credit  It  gives  us  the  most  rational  account  of  things  in  the 
ht  and  2d  of  Genesis,  which  nothing  in  the  world  else  is  able  to  do. 

III.  No  creature  could  make  the  world.     No  creature  can  create  another.     If  it 
crcat<;s  of  nothing,  it  is  then  omnipotent  and  so  not  a  creature.     If  it  makes  soiut^- 
tliing  of  matter  unfit  for  that  which  is  produced  out  of  it,  then  the  inquiry  will  be, 
(i)  Job  xxxvUl.  11.  (*)  Isaiah  xxxviii.  12.  CO  Job  vii.  6—9.  , 
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WLo  was  the  cause  of  the  matter?  and  so  we  must  arrive  to  some  uncreated  beings 
the  cause  of  alL  Whatsoever  ^ves  being  to  any  other  must  be  the  hLghest  beiof, 
and  must  possess  all  the  perfections  of  that  which  it  gives  being  to.  What  yi^Se 
creature  is  there  which  possesses  the  perfections  of  the  whole  worid?  If  therefen 
an  invisible  creature  made  the  worl^  the  same  inquiries  will  return  whence  thsl 
creature  had  its  being  ?  for  he  could  not  make  himselfl  If  any  creature  did  create 
the  world,  he  must  do  it  by  the  strength  and  virtue  of  another,  which  first  gare 
him  being,  and  this  is  God.  For  whatsoever  hath  its  existence  and  virtue  of  acdne 
from  another,  is  not  God.  If  it  hath  its  virtue  from  another,  it  is  then  a  secona 
cause,  and  so  supposeth  a  first  cause.  It  must  have  some  cause  of  itself^  or  be 
etemidly  existent.  If  eternally  existent,  it  is  not  a  second  cause,  but  God ;  if 
not  eternally  existent,  we  must  come  to  something  at  length  which  was  the  caose 
of  it,  or  else  be  bewildered  without  being  able  to  give  an  account  of  any  thing. 
We  must  come  at  last  to  an  infinite,  eternal,  independent  Being,  that  was  the  firi^ 
cause  of  this  structure  and  fabric  wherein  we  and  all  creatures  dwelL  The  Scrip- 
ture proclaims  this  aloud,  '  I  am  the  Lord  and  there  is  none  else :  I  form  the  light, 
and  I  create  darkness.'  *  Man,  the  noblest  creature,  cannot  of  himself  make  a  man, 
the  chiefest  part  of  the  world.  If  our  parents  only,  without  a  superior  power,  made 
our  bodies  or  souls,  they  would  know  the  fiiune  of  them ;  as  he  that  makes  a  lock 
knows  the  wards  of  it ;  he  that  makes  any  curious  piece  of  arras,  knows  how  he 
sets  the  various  colours  together,  and  how  many  threads  went  to  each  division  in 
the  web ;  he  that  makes  a  watch,  having  the  idea  of  the  whole  work  in  his  mind, 
knows  the  motions  of  it,  and  the  reason  of  those  motions.  But  both  parents  and 
children  are  equaUy  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  souls  and  bodies,  and  of  the 
reason  of  their  motions.  God  only,  that  had  the  supreme  hand  in  forming  us,  in 
whose  '  book  all  our  members  are  written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned,'* 
knows  what  we  all  are  ignorant  ot  If  man  hath  in  an  ordinary  course  of  genera- 
tion his  being  chiefly  firom  a  higher  cause  than  his  parents,  the  worid  then  certainly 
had  its  being  firom  some  infinitely  wise  intelligent  Being,  which  is  God.  If  it  were, 
as  some  fancy  f  made  by  an  assembly  of  atoms,  there  must  be  some  infinite  intelli- 
gent cause  that  made  them,  some  cause  that  separated  them,  some  cause  that 
mingled  them  together  for  the  piling  up  so  comely  a  structure  as  the  world.  It  is 
the  most  absurd  thing  to  think  they  should  meet  together  by  hazard,  and  rank 
themselves  in  that  order  we  see,  without  a  higher  and  a  wise  agent  So  that  no 
creature  could  make  the  world.  For  supposing  any  creature  was  formed  before 
this  visible  worid,  and  might  have  a  hana  m  disposing  things,  yet  he  must  have  a 
cause  of  himself,  and  must  act  by  the  virtue  and  strength  of  another,  and  this  is  God. 

IV.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  there  is  a  first  cause  of  things,  which  we  cidl 
God.  There  must  be  something  supreme  in  the  order  of  nature,  something  which 
is  greater  than  all,  which  hath  nothing  beyond  it  or  above  it,  otherwise  we  must 
run  in  infinitum.  We  see  not  a  river,  but  we  conclude  a  foimtain ;  a  watch,  but 
we  conclude  an  artificer.  As  all  number  begins  fix>m  unity,  so  all  the  multitude  of 
things  in  the  world  begins  firom  some  unity,  oneness  as  Uie  principle  of  it.  It  is 
natural  to  arise  firom  a  view  of  those  thines,  to  the  conception  of  a  nature  more 
perfect  than  any.  As  firom  heat  mixed  with  cold,  and  light  mixed  with  darkness, 
men  conceive  and  arise  in  their  understandings  to  an  intense  heat  and  a  pure  light ; 
and  from  a  corporeal  or  bodily  substance  joined  with  an  incorporeal,  (as  man  is  an 
earthly  body  and  a  spiritual  soul,)  we  ascend  to  a  conception  of  a  sul^tance  purely 
incorporeal  and  spiritual :  so  firom  a  multitude  of  things  in  the  world,  reason  leads 
us  to  one  choice  being  above  all.  And  since  in  all  natures  in  the  world,  we  still 
find  a  superior  nature ;  the  nature  of  one  beast,  above  the  nature  of  another ;  the 
nature  of  man  above  the  nature  of  beasts ;  and  some  invisible  nature,  the  worker 
of  strange  eflTects  in  the  air  and  earth,  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  anv  visible 
cause,  we  must  suppose  some  nature  above  all  those,  of  unconceivable  perfection. 

Every  sceptic,  one  that  doubts  whether  there  be  any  thing  real  or  no  in  the 
world,  that  counts  every  thing  an  appearance,  must  necessarily  own  a  first  cause.* 
They  cannot  reasonably  doubt,  but  tnat  there  is  some  first  cause  which  makes  the 
things  appear  so  to  them.  They  cannot  be  the  cause  of  their  own  appearance. 
For  as  nothing  can  have  a  being  firom  itself,  so  nothing^  can  appear  by  itself  and  its 
own  force.     iMothing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.     J3ut  that  which  is  not 

(M)  UaUb  xlT.  6,  7.  Deut.  ir.  35.       (m)  Pulm  cxxzix.  16.        (o)  Coccei  sum.  Theol.  c.  8.  f  SS,  ft.\ 
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■ni!  yrt  (eernt  to  be ;  if  it  be  the  came  why  it  weins  to  be  what  it  ia  not,  it  may  be 
■aid  to  be  and  not  to  be.  But  cerlainlv  mch  persons  must  lliiiik  theniselres  tu 
eiisL  If  they  do  not,  they  cannot  think ;  nnd  if  they  do  exist,  (hey  must  have 
totae  caute  of  that  existence.  So  that  which  way  floever  we  turn  ourseh-ea,  we 
miut  in  reaion  own  a  lint  cause  of  the  wnrld.  Well  then  might  the  Psalmist  term 
«i  atheist  a  fool,  that  disowns  a  Ood  against  his  own  reason.  Without  owning  a 
CoA  as  the  Gnl  caaae  of  the  world,  no  man  can  ^ve  any  tolerable  or  s&tisToctory 
tjeaunt  of  the  world  to  his  onm  reason.     And  this  first  cau.sc, 

I.  Must  necessarily  exist.  It  is  necessary  that  He  bv  whom  oil  things  are, 
tbould  be  before  all  things,  and  nothing  before  him.'  And  i^  nothing  be  before  him, 
he  cornea  not  from  any  other ;  and  then  be  alwaj-s  was,  and  without  beginning. 
He  ii  from  himself;  not  that  he  once  was  not,  hut  because  be  hnlh  not  his  ejciBtence 
&om  another,  and  therefore  of  necessity  he  did  exist  from  all  eternity.  Nothing 
can  make  itself  or  bring  itself  into  being ;  therefore  there  must  be  some  bnng  which 
hath  ua  cause,  that  depends  npon  no  other,  never  was  produced  by  any  other,  but 
was  what  he  is  from  clemity,  and  cannot  be  otherwise ;  and  ia  not  what  he  ii  hf 
will,  but  nature,  necessarily  existing,  and  always  existing  without  any  capacity  at 
poaaibilily  ever  not  to  be. 

S.  Muiil  be  infinitely  perfect  Since  man  knows  be  is  an  imperfect  being,  hs 
niuA  anppose  the  perfecbons  he  wonts  are  seated  in  some  otlier  being  which  halh 
'-'-nited  him,  and  upon  which  he  depends.      Whatsoever  we  r *-  -   -'  " 


a  power  to  conceive.     And  he  that  gave  m  a  power 
transcendent  peifectiun  above  whatever  we  saw  or  heard  of,  liath  much  n 


or  perfection,  must  be  in  God.     For  we  can  conceive  no  perfection  but  what  God 

transcendent  perf 

himself;  else  he  could  not  give  us  such  a  conception. 

Secondly,  As  the  prodiii-tion  of  the  world,  so  the  harmony  of  all  the  parts  of  it 
declare  the  being  and  wisdom  of  a  God.  Without  the  acknowledging  God,  the 
atheist  can  eive  no  account  of  those  things.  The  multitude,  elceancy,  variety,  and 
beauty  of  all  things  are  steps  whereby  to  ascend  to  one  founlam  and  original  of 
them.  Is  it  not  a  folly  to  deny  the  bcbg  of  a  wise  agent,  who  sparkles  in  the 
beauty  and  motions  of  the  heavens,  rides  upon  the  wings  of  tlie  wind,  and  is  writ 
upon  the  flowers  and  fniits  of  plants?  As  the  cniise  ia  known  by  the  cflccts,  so  ibe 
wi-iloin  bf  the  cause  is  known  by  the  elcjrnncy  of  the  work,  the  proportinii  of  the 
parts  to  one  another.  Who  can  imagine  the  world  could  be  rashly  made,  and 
without  consultation,  which,  in  every  part  of  it,  is  so  artiRcialty  framed?  No  work 
of  art  springs  up  of  its  own  accord.*  The  world  is  framed  by  on  excellent  art,  and, 
dierefore,  made  by  some  skilfid  artist.  As  wc  hear  not  a  melodious  ilutrument, 
nut  we  conclude  uiere  is  a  musician  that  touches  it,  as  well  as  some  skilful  hand 
Ihat  framed  and  disposed  it  for  those  lessons ;  and  no  man  that  hears  the  pleasant 
sound  of  a  lute  but  will  fix  bis  thoughts,  not  upon  the  instrument  itself,  but  upon 
tlie  skin  of  the  artist  that  made  it,  and  the  art  of  the  musician  that  strikes  it, 
though  he  should  not  see  the  first,  when  he  saw  the  lute,  nor  see  the  other,  when  he 
aean  the  harmony;  so  a  rational  creature  confines  not  his  thoughts  to  his  sense 
when  he  sees  the  sun  in  its  glory,  and  the  moon  walking  in  its  brightness ;  but 
riseth  up  in  a  contemplation  and  admiration  of  that  Infinite  Spirit  that  composed, 
and  fiUed  them  with  such  sweetness.     This  appears, 

1.  In  the  linking  contrary  qualities  together.  All  things  are  compounded  of  the 
elements.  Those  are  endued  with  contrary  qualities,  dryness  and  moisture,  heat 
and  cdd.  These  would  always  be  contending  with  and  infesting  one  another's 
rights,  till  the  contest  ended  m  the  destruction  of  one  or  both.  Where  fire  is  pre- 
dominant, it  would  suck  up  the  water ;  where  water  is  prevalent,  it  would  quench 
""      ■  .."...  1  the  cold,  or  the  cold  overpower  the  heat ; 

one  within  another  in  every  body  upon  the 
earth,  and  rendering  mutual  offices  for  the  benefit  of  that  body  wherein  they  are 
seated,  and  aU  conspiring  together  in  their  particular  quarrels  for  the  public 
interest  of  the  body.  How  could  those  contraries,  that  of  themselves  observe  no 
order,  that  are  alwajs  preying  upon  one  another,  ioinlly  accord  together  of  them- 
selves, fijr  one  common  eni^  if  they  were  not  linked  in  a  common  band,  and 
reduced  to  that  order  by  some  incomprehensible  wisdom  and  power,  which  keeps  a 
(„)  Prt«.  TlKoL  Dog.  Ton.  I.  m.  1  B. ».  p.  10, 1 1.  («)  Ptdlo.  jBd-.  PMsv-  THwlof.  I»» 
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hand  upon  them,  orders  their  motions  and  directs  their  events,  and  makfls  then 
friendly  pass  into  one  another's  natures  ?  C<mfusion  had  heen  ihe  result  of  tbe 
discord  and  diversity  of  their  natures;  no  compositicui  could  have  been  of  dme 
conflicting  qualities  for  the  frame  of  any  body,  nor  any  harmony  arose  inm  so 
many  jarring  strings,  if  thev  had  not  been  reduced  into  concord  by  one  that  ii 
supreme  Lo^  over  them,  and  knows  how  to  dispose  their  varieties  and  enmities  Sat 
the  pubHc  good.  If  a  man  should  see  a  large  city  or  countr^r,  consiating  of  g^ 
multitudes  of  men,  of  different  tempers,  full  of  frauds,  and  factions,  and  animosities 
in  their  natures  against  one  another,  yet  living  together  in  good  order  and  peace, 
without  oppressing  and  invading  one  another,  and  joining  together  for  the  pubtie 
good,  he  would  presently  conclude  there  were  some  exc^lent  governor,  who  tem- 
pered them  by  his  wisdom,  and  preserved  the  public  peace^  thcugh  he  had  never 
yet  beheld  him  with  his  eye.i^  It  is  as  necessary  to  conclude  a  God,  who  moderatn 
the  contrarieties  in  the  world,  as  to  conclude  a  wise  prince  who  overrules  die 
contrary  dispositions  in  a  state,  making  every  one  to  keep  liis  own  bounds  and 
confines.     Things  that  are  contrary  to  one  another  subsist  in  an  admirable  order. 

2.  In  the  subserviency  of  one  thing  to  another.  All  the  members  of  hvii^ 
creatures  are  curiously  fitted  for  the  service  of  one  another,  destined  to  a  particular 
end,  and  endued  with  a  virtue  to  attain  that  end,  and  so  distinctly  placed,  that  one 
is  no  hindrance  to  the  other  in  its  operations.*  Is  not  this  more  admirable  than  to 
be  the  work  of  chance,  which  is  incapable  to  settle  such  an  order,  and  fix  particultf 
and  general  ends,  causing  an  exact  correspondency  of  all  the  parts  with  one  another, 
and  every  part  to  conspire  together  for  one  common  end  ?  One  thing  is  fitted  for 
another.  The  eye  is  fitted  for  the  sun,  and  the  sun  fitted  for  the  e^e.  Several  sortB 
of  food  are  fitted  for  several  creatures,  and  those  creatures  fitted  with  oi^gans  for  the 
partaking  that  food. 

(1.)  Subserviency  of  heavenly  bodies.  The  sun,  the  heart  of  the  world,  is  not 
for  itself,  but  for  the  good  of  the  world,  as  the  heart  of  man  is  for  the  good  of  the 
body.'  How  conveniently  is  the  sun  placed,  at  a  distance  from  the  earth,  and  the 
upper  heavens,  to  enlighten  tlie  stars  above,  and  enliven  the  earth  below  ?  If  it 
were  either  higher  or  lower,  one  part  would  want  its  influences.  It  is  not  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  heavens ;  the  earth  tlien  which  lives  and  fructifies  by  its  in- 
fluence would  have  been  exposed  to  a  perpetual  winter  and  dullness,  unable  to 
have  produced  any  thing  for  the  sustenance  of  man  or  beast.  If  seated  lower,  the 
earth  nad  been  parched  up,  the  world  made  uninhabitable,  and  long  since  had  been 
consumed  to  ashes  by  the  strength  of  its  heat.  Consider  the  motion,  as  well  as  the 
situation  of  the  sun.  Had  it  stood  still,  one  part  of  the  world  had  been  cherished 
by  its  beams,  and  the  other  left  in  a  desolate  widowhood,  in  a  disconsolate  darkness. 
Besides,  the  earth  would  have  had  no  shelter  from  its  perpendicular  beams  atrikine 
perpetually,  and  without  any  remission,  upon  it.  The  same  incommodities  would 
nave  followed  upon  its  fixedness  as  upon  its  too  great  nearness.  By  a  constant  day 
the  beauty  of  the  stars  had  been  obscured,  the  knowledge  of  their  motions  been 
prevented,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  glorious  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  in  those 
choice  '  works  of  his  fingers, 'u  had  been  veiled  from  our  eyes.  It  moves  in  a  fixed 
fine,  visits  all  parts  of  the  earth,  scatters  in  the  day  its  refreshing  blessings  in  every 
creek  of  the  earth,  and  removes  the  mask  from  the  other  beauties  of  heaven  in  the 
night,  which  sparkle  out  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator.  It  spreads  its  hght,  warms 
the  earth,  clierisheth  the  seeds,  excites  the  spirit  in  the  earth,  and  brings  firuit  to 
maturity.  View  also  the  air,  the  vast  extent  between  heaven  and  earth,  which 
8er\'e8  for  a  water-course,  a  cistern  for  water,  to  bedew  the  face  of  the  sun-burnt 
earth,  to  satisfy  the  desc^te  ground,  and  to  cause  the  *  bud  of  the  tender  herb  to 
spring  forth. '^  Could  chance  appoint  the  clouds  of  the  air  to  interpose  as  turn 
between  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  faint  bodies  of  the  creatures  ?  Can 
that  be  the  *  father  or  the  rain,  or  beget  the  drops  of  dew?'r  Could  any  thing  so 
bhnd  settle  those  ordinances  of  heaven  for  the  preservation  of  creatures  on  the 
earth  /  Can  this  either  bring  or  stay  the  bottles  of  heaven,  when  the  '  dust  grows 
into  hardness,  and  the  clods  cleave  rast  together  ? '  * 

(2.)  Subserviency  of  tlie  lower  world,  the  earth,  and  sea,  which  was  created  to  be 

(r)  Athanasius  PeUv.  Thed.  Dog.  Tbm.  I.  libL  c.  1.  p.  4, 5.  («)  Ganend.  Phytic  f  1.  lib  iv. 

c.  2.  p.  315.        (0  Leaaius.         («)  Psalm  rill  I  («)  Job  xzxriU.  t9,  S7.        (y)  Job  xxxxiiL  2S. 

(a)  Job  YxxTiii.  37, 3S. 
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Uikbitf^  (Isa.  xlv.  18.)  The  sea  nSbrda  waWr  (o  the  river*,  the  rivers,  like  lo 
luny  veins,  are  spread  through  ihe  whole  body  of  ihe  eartli,  to  refresh  mad  enable 
it  to  bring  forth  ftuit  for  the  suslcnnnM  of  man  and  bcosl,  (P»,  civ.  10,  II,)  •  H« 
•ends  the  sprinn  into  the  valleyi,  which  run  among  the  hitli ;  they  give  drink  to 
ereiy  beut  of  the  field ;  tlie  wild  uses  quench  their  thirsL  He  cauaca  Ihe  gniM  to 
row  fiir  the  cattle,  and  the  herb  tor  the  tervice  of  man,  that  he  may  bring  foMh 
ni  out  of  ihe  earth.'  (ver,  H.)  The  treei  are  prodded  for  shades  a^inat  the 
fstremity  of  he3.t,a  refuge  for  the  panting  beasts,  an  'habitation  for  birds,'  wherein 
<D  make  ihnr  nests  <ver.  IT),  and  a  Irasket  for  tlieir  provision.  How  are  tha 
?>UeT>  and  mount^ni  of  the  earth  disposed  for  Ihe  pleasure  and  profit  of  man  I 
Every  year  are  the  fields  covered  with  harvesta,  for  the  nourishing  the  creature*  j 
no  psrt  is  ban-en,  but  beneficial  to  man.  The  mountain*  that  are  nut  clothed  with 
grajs  for  his  food,  are  set  with  itones  to  mitke  him  an  habitation ;  ihay  have  their 
peculiar  aervieea  of  nii-tala  and  minerals,  for  the  conveniency  and  comfort  and 
benefit  of  man.  Tliinp  which  arc  not  fit  for  his  food,  are  medicines  for  his  cure, 
Dnder  wme  poinfiil  sickness.  Where  the  earth  brings  not  forth  com,  it  biinga 
tbnh  roots  for  the  service  of  other  creatures.  Wcwd  abounds  more  in  thoaa 
countries  where  the  eold  is  stronger  thait  in  others.  Can  this  lie  the  mult  of 
chance,  or  not  rather  of  an  Infinite  Wisdoni  7  Consider  the  usefijlness  of  the  sea, 
fiir  the  supply  of  rivera  to  refresh  the  earth  ;  '  Which  go  up  bv  the  mountains  and 
Jown  by  the  vallep  into  the  ^tacc  God  halh  founded  for  ihcm'  (Ps.  civ,  8) :  • 
nore-hoDse  for  fish,  for  the  nourishment  of  other  creatures,  a  shop  (^medicines  for 
cure,  and  pearls  for  ornament:  the  band  that  ties  remote  nations  together,  by 
riving  opportunity  of  pajunge  to,  and  coninieree  with,  one  another.  How  should 
Hiat  natural  inclination  of  the  sea  to  cover  Uie  eartli,  submit  to  this  subserviency  to 
ihe  creature*?  Who  hath  pounded  in  this  fluid  mass  of  water  in  certain  limita, 
uid  confined  it  to  it)  own  channel,  for  the  accommodalion  of  such  creatures,  who, 
by  its  crnnmon  law,  can  only  be  upon  the  earth?  Naturally  the  earth  was  covered 
nth  the  deep  as  with  a  gaimcnt;  the  waters  stood  above  ttie  mountains.  '  Who 
Kt  a  bound  that  they  might  not  pass  over,'*  thnt  they  return  not  again  to  oovet 
iLe  earthT  Was  it  blind  chance,  or  an  InliTiite  Power,  (hat  'shut  up  the  sea  with 
doors,  and  made  thick  darkness  a  swaddling  band  for  it,  and  said,  Hitherto  shall 
thou  come  and  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  ttayed  1'^  All  things 
ue  so  ordered,  that  they  are  not  propter  le,  but  prnpler  aliiid.  What  advantage 
Kcrues  to  the  sun  by  it!  unwearied  rolling  about  the  world?  Doth  it  increase  the 
perfedion  if  ii»  naliirc  bv  nM  iln  circuits?  No  ;  but  it  serves  ihe  inferior  world,  it 
wiprepuii.  i  rl,;i;.'.  I,,  J,  I,,  .,t.  Not  the  mort  abject  thing  but  hath  its  end  and 
lui.     Tli.  "    .  ,  IS  ion  :  the  enrlh  could  not  bring  forth  fruit  without 

ttte  heavens ;  the  heavens  could  not  water  the  earth,  without  vapours  from  it 

(3.)  AD  tliis  subserviency  of  creatures  centres  hi  man.  Other  creature*  are 
Krved  by  thoae  things,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  they  are  provided  for  their 
nooriihiaent  and  refreshment,  as  well  as  ours  ;<:  yet,  both  they,  and  all  creatures 
Beet  in  man,  as  lines  in  their  centres.  Things  that  have  no  life  or  sense,  are  made 
Ibe  tboae  that  have  both  life  alid  sense;  and  those  that  have  life  and  sense,  are 
Blade  for  those  that  are  endued  with  reaain.  When  the  Psalmist  admiringlv 
coniiders  the  heavens,  moon,  and  stars,  he  intimates  man  to  be  the  end  for  which 
they  were  created  (Pa.  viii.  3,  4) :  '  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  V 
He  expreaseth  more  particularly  the  dominion  that  man  hath  '  over  the  beasts  of 
Ihe  field,  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  whatsoever  passes  through  the  paths  of  the  sea' 
(ver,  6 — 81 ;  and  conchides  from  thence,  the  '  excellency  of  God's  name  in  all  the 
earth.'  All  things  in  the  world,  one  way  or  other,  centre  In  an  usefulness  for  man  ; 
■one  to  feed  him,  some  to  clothe  him,  some  to  delight  him,  others  to  instruct  him, 
•one  to  exercise  lus  wit,  and  others  his  strength.  Since  man  did  not  make  them, 
be  did  not  also  order  them  for  his  own  use.  If  they  conspire  to  serve  him  who 
never  made  them,  they  direct  man  to  acknowledge  another,  who  is  ihe  joint  Creator 
both  of  the  lord  ana  the  servants  under  his  dominion ;  and,  therefore,  as  the 
inferior  natures  are  ordered  by  an  invisible  hand  for  the  good  of  man,  so  the 
e  of  man  is,  hy  the  same  hand,  ordered  !o  acknowledge  the  existence  and  the 
,  rf  the  Creator  of  liim.  This  visible  order  man  knows  he  did  not  constitute  j 
lid  not  settle  thoae  creatures  !n  subserviency  to  himself;  they  wore  pkced  io 
dv.^tt  (»]  J(ibuiiULl,«,1I.       (e)  AminM. da Trinltatd  PV- 11. tk 
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that  order  before  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  them,  or  existence  of 
which  is  a  question  God  puts  to  Job,  to  consider  of  (Job  zxxviiL  4) :  *  Whers 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth?  declare,  if  thou  hast  mder- 
standing.'  All  is  ordered  for  man's  use;  the  heavens  answer  to  the  earth,  as  a 
roof  to  a  floor,  both  composing  a  delightful  habitation  for  man;  vapours  ascend 
from  the  earth,  and  the  heaven  concocts  them,  and  returns  them  bacK  in  welcome 
showers  for  the  supplying  of  the  earth.'  The  light  of  the  sun  descends  to  beautify 
the  earth,  and  emplovs  its  heat  to  midwife  its  fniits,  and  this  for  the  good  of  die 
community,  whereof  man  is  the  head;  and  though  all  creatures  have  distinct 
natures,  and  must  act  for  particular  ends,  according  to  the  law  of  their  creation, 
vet  there  is  a  joint  combination  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  as  the  common  and ; 
just  as  all  the  rivers  in  the  world,  from  what  part  soever  they  come,  whether  north 
or  south,  fall  into  the  sea,  for  the  supply  of  that  mass  of  waters,  which  loudly 
proclaims  some  infinitely  wise  nature,  who  made  those  things  in  so  exact  an 
narmony.  '  As  in  a  clock,  the  hammer  which  strikes  the  bell  leads  us  to  the  next 
wheel,  that  to  another,  the  little  wheel  to  a  greater,  whence  it  derives  its  modoD, 
this  at  last  to  the  spring,  which  acquaints  us  that  there  was  some  artist  that 
framed  them  in  this  subordination  to  one  another,  for  this  orderly  motion. '« 

(4.)  This  order  or  subserviency  is  regular  and  uniform ;  every  tning  is  determined 
to  its  peculiar  nature.^  The  sun  and  moon  make  day  and  night,  months  and  yean^ 
determine  the  seasons,  never  are  defective  in  coming  back  to  their  station  and 
place ;  they  wander  not  from  their  roads,  shock  not  against  one  another,  nor  hinder 
one  another  in  the  functions  assigned  them.  From  a  small  grain  or  seed,  a  tree 
springs,  with  body,  root,  bark,  leaves,  fruit  of  the  same  shape,  figure,  smell,  taste ; 
tnat  there  should  be  as  many  parts  in  one,  as  in  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  no 
more ;  and  that  in  the  womb  of  a  sensitive  creature,  should  be  formed  one  of  the 
same  kind,  with  all  the  due  members,  and  no  more;  and  the  creature  that 
produceth  it  knows  not  how  it  is  formed,  or  how  it  is  perfected.  If  we  say  this  ii 
nature,  this  nature  is  an  intelligent  being ;  if  not,  how  can  it  direct  all  causes  to 
such  uniform  ends  ?  if  it  be  intelligent,  this  nature  must  be  the  same  we  call  God, 
*  who  ordered  every  herb  to  yield  seed,  and  every  fruit  tree  to  yield  fruit  after  its 
kind,  and  also  every  beast,  and  every  creeping  thing  after  its  kind.'  (Gen.  i.  11, 12, 24.) 
And  every  thing  is  determined  to  its  particular  season ;  the  sap  riseth  from  the 
root  at  its  appointed  time,  enlivening  and  clothing  the  branches  with  a  new 
garment  at  such  a  time  of  the  sim's  returning,  not  wholly  hindered  by  any 
accidental  coldness  of  the  weather,  it  being  oflen  colder  at  its  return,  than  it  was 
at  the  sun's  departure.  All  things  have  their  seasons  of  flourishing,  budding, 
blossoming,  bringing  forth  fruit;  they  ripen  in  their  seasons,  cast  their  leaves  at 
the  same  time,  throw  o(F  their  old  clothes,  and  in  the  sprine  appear  with  new 
garments,  but  still  in  the  same  fashion.  The  winds  and  the  rain  have  their 
seasons,  and  seem  to  be  administered  by  laws  for  the  profit  of  man.K  No  satisfactoiy 
cause  of  those  things  can  be  ascribed  to  the  earth,  the  sea,  to  the  air,  or  stars. 
'  Can  any  understana  the  spreading  of  his  clouds,  or  the  noise  of  his  tabernacle  T 
(Job  xxxviii.  29.)  The  natural  reason  of  those  things  cannot  be  demonstrated, 
without  recourse  to  an  infinite  and  intelligent  being;  nothing  can  be  rendered 
capable  of  the  direction  of  those  things  but  a  God. 

This  regularity  in  plants  and  animals  is  in  all  nations.  The  heavens  have  the 
same  motion  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  all  men  have  the  same  law  of  nature  in 
their  mind ;  all  creatures  are  stamped  with  the  same  law  of  creation.  In  all  parts 
the  same  creatures  serve  for  the  same  use ;  and  though  there  be  different  creatures 
in  India  and  Europe,  yet  they  have  the  same  subordmation,  the  same  8ubser\'iencT 
to  one  another,  and  idUmately  to  man ;  which  shows  that  there  is  a  Gcd,  and  but 
one  God,  who  tunes  all  those  different  strings  to  the  same  notes  in  all  places.  Is  it 
nature  merely  conducts  these  narir^  oauses  in  due  measures  to  their  pre  per  eflTects, 
without  interfering  with  one  another?  Can  mere  nature  be  the  cause  of  those 
musical  proportions  of  time  ?  You  may  as  well  conceive  a  lute  to  sound  its  own 
strings  without  the  hand  of  an  -n  trnt ;  a  city  well  eovemed  without  a  governor ;  im 
army  keep  its  stations  without  a  general,  as  imacme  so  exact  an  order  without  an 
orderer.  Would  any  man,  when  ne  hears  a  dock  strike,  by  fit  interv;  Is,  the  hour 
of  the  day,  imagine  this  regularity  in  it  without  the  direction   of  ( nc  tliat  had 
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power  to  animals,  which  arise  from  different  spedef,  to  propagate  the  Uke  to 
■elves ;  as  mules,  that  arise  from  different  species.  No  reason  can  be  rendered  of 
this,  but  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Creator,  that  those  species  which  were 
created  by  him  should  not  be  lost  in  those  mixtures  which  are  contrary  to  the  lav 
of  the  creation.''  This  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  that  which  is  oommoBly 
called  nature,  but  unto  the  God  of  nature,  who  will  not  have  his  creatorea  exceed 
their  bounds  or  come  short  of  them. 

Now  since  among  those  varieties  there  are  some  things  better  than  other,  yet  all 
are  good  in  their  kmd,  and  partake  of  goodness,^  there  must  be  something  better 
and  more  excellent  than  all  those,  from  whom  they  derive  that  goodneai^  wliick 
inheres  in  their  nature  and  is  commimicated  by  them  to  others :  and  this  excePent 
Being  must  inherit,  in  an  eminent  way  in  his  own  nature,  the  goodness  of  all  dioM 
varieties,  since  they  made  not  themselves,  but  were  made  by  another.  AH  that 
goodness  which  is  scattered  in  those  varieties  must  be  infinitely  concentered  in  thst 
nature,  which  distributed  those  various  perfections  to  them  (Ps.  xciv.  9) :  *  He  that 
jdanted  the  ear,  shall  not  he  hear;  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  not  he  aee;  bt 
that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  ?  The  Creator  is  greater  than  the 
creature,  and  whatsoever  is  in  his  effects,  is  but  an  impression  of  some  excdlency 
in  himself;  there  is,  therefore,  some  chief  fountain  of  goodness  whence  all  those 
various  goodnesses  in  the  world  do  flow. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  if  there  be  an  order,  and  harmony,  there  must  be  sn 
Orderer ;  one  that  *  made  the  earth  by  his  power,  established  the  world  bv  his  wisdom, 
and  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his  discretion '  (Jer.  x.  12).  Order  bemg  the  efiect, 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  itself:  order  is  the  disposition  of  things  to  an  end,  and  is  not 
intelligent,  but  implies  an  intelligent  Orderer ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  as  certain  that 
there  is  a  God,  as  it  is  certain  Siere  b  order  in  the  worid.     Order  is  an  efiect  of 
reason  and  counsel ;  this  reason  and  counsel  must  have  its  residence  in  some  being 
before  this  order  was  fixed :  the  things  ordered  are  always  distinct  from  that  reason 
and  counsel  whereby  they  are  ordered,  and  also  after  it,  as  the  efifect  b  after  the  cause. 
No  man  begins  a  piece  of  work  but  he  hath  the  model  of  it  in  his  own  mind :  no 
man  builds  a  house,  or  makes  a  watch,  but  he  hath  the  idea  or  copy  of  it  in  his  own 
head.     This  beautiful  world  bespeaks  an  idea  of  it,  or  a  model :  since  there  is  such 
a  magnificent  wisdom  in  the  make  of  each  creature,  and  the  proportion  of  one 
creature  to  another,  this  model  must  be  before  the  world,  as  the  pattern  is  always 
before  the  thing  that  is  wrought  by  it     This,  therefore,  must  be  in  some  intelligent 
and  wise  agent,  and  this  is  God.     Since  the  reason  of  those  things  exceed  the 
reason  and  all  the  art  of  man,  who  can  ascribe  them  to  any  inferior  cause  f  Chance 
it  could  not  be ;  the  motions  of  chance  are  not  constant,  and  at  set  seasons,  as  the 
motions  of  creatures  are.    That  which  is  by  chance  is  contingent,  this  is  necessary ; 
uniformity  can  never  be  the  birth  of  chance.     Who  can  imagine  that  all  the  parts 
of  a  watch  can  meet  together  and  put  themselves  in  order  and  motion  by  chance ! 
'  Nor  can  it  be  nature  only,  which  indeed  is  a  disposition  of  second  causes.  If  nature 
hath  not  an  understanding,  it  cannot  work  such  effects.     If  nature  therefore  uses 
counsel  to  begin  a  tiling,  reason  to  dispose  it,  art  to  effect  it,  virtue  to  complete 
it,  and  power  to  govern  it,  why  should  it  be  called  nature  rather  than  God?''    No- 
thing so  sure  as  that  which  hath  an  end  to  which  it  tends,  hath  a  cause  by  which 
it  is  ordered  to  that  end.     Since  therefore  all  things  are  ordered  in  subserviency  to 
the  good  of  man,  they  are  so  ordered  by  Him  that  made  both  man  and  them ;  and 
man  must  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his  Creator,  and  act  in  sub- 
serviency to  his  glory,  as  other  creatures  act  in  subserviency  to  his  good.    Sensible 
objects  were  not  made  only  to  gratify  the  sense  of  man,  but  to  hand  something  to 
his  mind  as  he  is  a  rational  creature ;  to  discover  God  to  him  as  an  object  of  love  and 
desire  to  be  enjoyed.    If  this  be  not  the  eff^t  of  it,  the  order  of  the  creature,  as  to 
auch  an  one,  is  in  vain,  and  falls  short  of  its  true  end.* 

To  conclude  this :  As  when  a  man  comes  into  a  palace,  built  according  to  the 
exactest  rule  of  art,  and  with  an  unexceptionable  conveniency  for  the  inhabitants, 
he  would  acknowledge  both  the  being  and  skill  of  the  builder ;  so  whosoever  shall 
observe  the  disposition  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  their  connexion,  comeliness,  the 
variety  of  seasons,  the  swarms  of  different  creatures,  and  the  mutual  offices  they 
render  to  one  another,  cannot  conclude  less,  than  that  it  was  contrived  by  an 
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Wtnite  ikill.  effected  by  iofiiiiu  power,  and  governed  by  iiifinitc  niidom.  Nona 
can  imsgiiie  a  ahip  la  be  orderly  caaducted  wilhoul  a  jiilot ;  nor  tiie  parts  of  tba 
norld  to  perfonn  tbeir  Kevers]  iiuictioiii  without  a  wise  guide  ;  connidering  ths 
meuibera  uf  the  body  eaimat  perfonn  theirs,  without  the  active  presence  ^  tba 
louL  The  atheiil,  then,  is  a  fool  to  deny  that  which  eveiy  creature  in  hii 
oonaucution  awerts,  uid  Uiereby  renders  liimself  uiiolile  to  give  a  Batisfactot; 
•cCDunC  of  that  conAt^nl  uniformity  iu  the  motiana  of  the  creatures. 

Thirdl;r,  As  the  production  and  harmony,  lo  psrtieular  creatitres,  pursuing  and 
Mtaining  their  ends,  manifest  that  there  is  a  God.  All  particular  CTGaturcB  have 
natuni  instincta,  vliich  move  llicm  foe  some  end.  The  intending  of  an  end  ia  ■ 
properly  of  a  rational  creature ;  since  the  lower  creature*  cannot  challenge  ibttt 
title,  thev  nuist  net  bj-  the  undentanding  and  direction  of  another;  and  lince  man 
unnot  cliallenge  the  honour  of  inspiring  the  creatures  with  aicb  iastincls,  it  must 
ba  ascribed  to  some  nature  inhnitely  alxtve  any  creature  in  undentaoding.  No 
erenturc  doth  driennine  it8cl£  Why  do  the  fruits  and  grain  of  the  earth  nourish 
HI,  wh«i  the  earth  which  inttrumen tally  givn  them  that  Htnesa,  cannot  noorish  ua, 
but  because  their  several  endc  are  dcternuncd  by  one  higher  than  the  worldf 

1.  Seier»l  creatures  hare  several  natures.  How  soon  will  all  CTCotares,  as  soon 
as  Ih^y  see  the  liirht,  move  to  that  whereby  Ihey  must  live,  and  make  tiae  of  the 
■uturaJ  arms  God  halh  given  their  kind,  for  their  defence,  before  they  are  grown 
to  any  maturity  u>  affinu  them  that  ttefence  1  The  Sciiptiue  makes  the  appetite  of 
infkntd  to  their  milk  a  foundation  of  the  divine  glory,  (Pa.  viii.  3),  '  Out  uf  the 
months  of  babes  and  mcklings  host  thou  ordained  streugth ;'  that  is,  matter  of 
praise  and  acknowledgment  uf  God,  iu  the  natural  appetite  (hey  have  to  thur 
milk  and  their  relish  of  it.  All  creatures  have  a  natural  affection  to  their  young 
one*  ;  all  young  ones  by  a  natural  inalinct,  move  to,  and  receive  the  nouriiliment 
that  is  prt^wr  for  them ;  some  are  their  own  physicians,  as  well  oa  their  own 
caterers,  and  naturally  discern  what  preserves  them  in  life,  and  what  restom  them 
vhen  sick.  The  awallow  Dies  to  its  celandine,  and  the  load  hastens  to  lis  plantain. 
Can  ne  behold  the  spider's  nets,  or  silkivonn's  weh,  the  bee's  closets,  or  the  ant'* 
grruiaries,  nitliout  acknowledging  a  higlier  bring  than  a  creature  who  hath  planted 
ihat  L'ciiiin  in  Iliem  >  Thi'  cuiwidurdlioii  c.f  the  nahire  of  Bcvcnd  creatures  God 
commended  to  Joti,  (chap,  xxxix.,  where  he  discouneth  to  Job  of  the  natural 
instincts  of  the  goat,  the  ostrich,  horse,  and  eagle,  &c.)  to  persuade  him  to  the 
acknowledgment  and  admiratian  of  God,  and  humihation  of  himaelf.  The  spider, 
as  if  it  imderatood  the  art  of  weaving,  fits  its  web  both  for  its  own  habitation,  and 
a  iMt  to  c«tch  its  prey.  The  bee  huHds  a  cell  which  serves  for  chamben  to  resids 
in,  and  ■  repository  for  its  provision.  Birds  are  observed  to  build  their  nesli  with 
a  clammy  matter  without,  for  the  firmer  duration  of  it,  and  with  a  soft  moss  and 
down  within,  for  the  conveniency  and  warmth  of  their  young.  '  The  stork  knowi 
his  appointed  time'  (Jer.  viii.  7),  and  the  swallows  observe  the  time  of  their 
coming ;  they  go  and  return  according  to  tlie  seasons  of  the  year ;  this  they  gain 
not  by  consideration,  it  descends  to  them  with  their  nature;  they  neither  gain  nor 
increase  it  by  ratiimal  deductions.  It  is  not  in  vain  to  speak  of  these.  How  little 
do  we  imptnve  by  meditation  those  objects  which  daily  offer  themselves  to  our 
view,  full  of  instructions  for  us  I  And  our  Saviour  sends  his  disciples  k>  spell  God 
in  the  lilies.'  It  is  observed  also,  that  the  creatures  offensive  to  man  go  single;  if 
they  went  by  troops,  they  would  bring  destruction  upaa  man  and  bust;  this  is  the 
natnre  of  them,  for  Hit  preservation  of  others. 

2  They  know  not  then*  end.  They  have  a  law  in  their  natures,  but  have  no 
raticlial  undentandlng,  either  of  the  end  to  which  they  are  appronted,  or  the  means 
fit  to  attain  It ;  they  naturally  do  what  they  do,  and  move  by  no  ooueael  of  tlieir 
own,  but  by  a  law  impressed  by  some  higher  hand  upon  their  natures.  What  plant 
knows  why  it  strikes  lU  root  into  the  earth?  doth  it  understand  what  storms  it  is 
locoiitfjt  with;  Or  why  it  shoots  up  its  br»nches  towards  heaven?  doth  it  know  it 
needs  the  droppings  r£  the  clouds  to  preserve  itself^  and  make  it  fruitfid  ?  Theie 
are  acts  of  understanding ;  tke  root  is  downward  to  preserve  its  own  standing,  the 
branches  upward  to  preserve  other  creatures;  this  understanding  is  not  in  the 
creatun  itself  bat  originally  in  anothK.  Thunders  and  tempests  know  not  wbv 
thej  MB  sentj  yet  by  the  direetion  of  a  migh^  hand,  they  art  instrument*  of 
(0  HaM-  vL  It. 
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justice  upon  a  wicked  world.  Rational  creaturef  that  act  for  tome  end,  and  know 
the  end  thev  aim  at,  yet  know  not  the  manner  of  the  natural  motion  of  tLe 
members  to  it.a  When  we  intend  to  look  upon  a  thin^,  we  take  no  counsel  about 
the  natural  motion  of  our  eyes,  we  know  not  aU  the  pnnciples  of  their  operationi, 
or  how  that  dull  matter  whereof  our  bodies  are  composed,  is  subject  to  the  order 
of  our  minds.  We  are  not  of  counsel  with  our  stomachs  about  the  concoction  of 
our  meat,  or  the  distribution  of  the  nourishing  juice  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
body.*  Neither  the  mother  nor  the  foetus  sit  in  council  how  the  formatioo 
should  be  made  in  the  womb.  We  know  no  more  than  a  plant  knows  what 
stature  it  is  of,  and  what  medicinal  virtue  its  fruit  hath  for  the  good  of  man ;  vet 
all  those  natural  operations  are  perfectly  directed  to  their  proper  end,  by  an  h^her 
wisdom  than  any  numan  understanding  is  able  to  conceive,  since  they  exceed  the 
ability  of  an  inanimate  or  fleshly  nature,  yea,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  man.  Do  we 
not  oflen  see  reasonable  creatures  acting  for  one  end,  and  perfecting  a  higher  than 
what  they  aimed  at  or  could  suspect?  When  Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  for  a 
slave,  their  end  was  to  be  rid  of  an  informer  ;y  but  the  action  issued  in  preparing 
him  to  be  the  preserver  of  them  and  their  families.  C3TUs's  end  was  to  be  a 
conqueror,  but  the  action  ended  in  being  the  Jews*  deliverer  (Prov.  xvL  9).  *  A 
man  s  heart  deviseth  liis  way,  but  the  Lord  directs  his  steps.' 

3.  Therefore  there  is  some  superior  understanding  and  nature  wliich  so  adi 
them.  That  which  acts  for  an  end  unknown  to  itself,  depends  upon  some  over- 
ruling wisdom  that  knows  that  end^  Who  should  direct  them  in  all  those  ends, 
but  lie  that  bestowed  a  being  upon  them  for  those  ends ;  who  knows  what  is 
convenient  for  their  life,  security  and  propa^tion  of  their  natures!*  An  exact 
knowledge  u  necessary  both  of  what  is  agreeanle  to  them,  and  the  means  wherebr 
they  must  attain  it,  which,  since  it  is  not  inherent  in  them,  is  in  that  wise  Go4 
who  puts  those  instincts  into  them,  and  governs  them  in  the  exercise  of  them  to 
such  ends.  Any  man  that  sees  a  dart  flung,  knows  it  cannot  hit  the  mark 
without  the  skill  and  strength  of  an  archer ;  or  he  that  sees  the  hand  of  a  dial 
pointing  to-  the  hours  successively,  knows  that  the  dial  is  ignorant  of  its  own  end, 
and  is  disposed  and  directed  in  that  motion  by  another.  All  creatures  ignorant  of 
thiMr  own  natures,  could  not  universally  in  the  whole  kind,  and  in  ever^  climate 
and  country,  without  any  difference  in  the  whole  world,  tend  to  a  certain  end,  if 
souio  over-ruling  wisdom  did  not  preside  over  the  world  and  guide  them :  and  if 
till)  creatures  have  a  Conductor,  they  have  a  Creator ;  all  things  are  '  turned  round 
about  by  his  counsel,  that  they  may  do  whatsoever  he  commands  them,  upon  the 
faco  of  the  world  in  the  earth.**  So  that  in  this  respect  the  folly  of  atheism 
appoars.  Without  the  owning  a  God,  no  account  can  be  given  of  those  actions  of 
crciMturim,  that  are  an  imitation  of  reason.  To  say  the  bees,  &c.  are  rational,  is  to 
ttqiinl  tliinn  to  man :  nay,  make  them  his  superiors,  since  they  do  more  by  nature 
Uiiui  ihw  wisest  man  can  .do  by  art :  it  is  their  own  counsel  whereby  they  act,  or 
ttuothnr's ;  if  it  bo  their  own,  they  arc  reasonable  creatures ;  if  by  another*s,  it  is 
not  nu're  nature  that  is  necessary ;  then  other  creatures  would  not  be  without  the 
same  skill,  there  would  be  no  difference  among  them.  If  nature  be  restrained  by 
another,  it  hath  a  superior ;  if  not,  it  is  a  free  agent ;  it  is  an  understanding  Being 
that  directs  them ;  and  then  it  is  sometliing  superior  to  all  creatures  in  the  worlo; 
and  by  thi«,  therefore,  we  may  ascend  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  a  God. 

Fourthly.  Add  to  the  production  and  order  of  the  world  and  the  creatures  acting 
for  lluMr  end,  the  preservation  of  them.  Nothing  can  depend  upon  itself  in  its 
preservation,  no  more  than  it  could  in  its  being.  If  the  order  of  the  world  was 
not  fixed  by  itself,  the  preservation  of  tliat  order  cannot  be  continued  by  itselfl 
Though  the  matter  of  the  worid  after  creation  cannot  return  to  that  nothmg 
whence  it  was  fetched,  without  the  power  of  God  that  made  it,  (because  the  same 
power  is  as  requisite  to  reduce  a  thing  to  notliing  as  to  raise  a  tiling  from  nothing,) 
yet  without  the  actual  exerting  of  a  power  that  made  the  creatures,  they  would  fail 
Into  confusion.  Those  contesting  qualities  which  are  in  every  part  of  it,  could  not 
have  preserved,  but  would  have  consumed,  and  extinguished  one  another,  and 
reduced  the  world  to  that  conf\ised  chaos,  wherein  it  was  before  the  Spirit  move 
upon  tho  waters :  as  contrary  parts  could  not  have  met  together  in  one  form,  unlei 
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«en  one  that  hod  eonjoiocd  tticm;  ui  theycodd  not  have  kept  tn^etlieT 
conjimctioD  unless  ibe  some  hand  had  presented  thc^m.  Natural  coii- 
utnot  be  reconciled.     It  is  as  great  power  to  keep  dUcordB  bnit,  ea  at 

tbem.  Who  would  doubt  but  that  an  oniiv  made  up  of  aeverai  nations 
It,  irould  full  into  a  cu'il  war  and  sheath  their  swords  in  one  another's 
thev  were  not  under  the  management  of  some  wise  general;  or  a  ship 
Et  Uie  rocks  without  the  skill  of  a  pilot?     As  the  body  hath  neither  lite 

without  the  active  prewnce  of  the  soul,  which  distributes  to  evei;  part 
of  acdng,  sets  every  ona  in  the  exercise  of  its  proper  function,  and 
^rer]'  part;  so  there  is  some  powerftil  cause  which  doth  [he  like  in  the 

rules  and  tempers  it.'>  There  is  need  uf  the  some  power  and  action  la 
thing,  OS  there  Was  at  6nt  to  make  iL  When  we  consider  that  we  are 
snd  know  that  we  could  not  preserve  ourselves,  we  must  necessarity  run 
It  cauae  which  doth  preserve  us.  All  works  of  art  depend  upon  nature, 
eserved  while  (liey  arc  kept  by  the  force  of  nature,  as  a  ilatue  depends 
mtttr  uhcrcof  it  is  made,  whether  stone  or  brass ;  this  nature,  therefore, 

somff  ■iiiiHTJor  by  whose  influx  it  is  preserved.  Since,  therefore,  we  sc« 
(er  in  the  thingi  of  the  world,  that  they  conqiiK  together  fbr  the  good 

dI  the  uniTaM ;  that  tbey  depend  apan  me  aual&ar;  there  imwt  be 
qile  upon  which  they  do  depend;  Mnutlung  to  whic^  the  flnt  linkof  the 
Menel  which  hbnaelf  dependi  19011  no  (uperior,  but  wholly  ttta  in  hk 
»  Mid  being.  It  U  the  title  of  God  la  be  the  '  PreMTver  of  man  and 
lie  Puhnist  el^anllj  deecribelK  it,  (Pnlm  dv.  24,  &c)  '  The  earth  ii 


riches :  all  wait  upon  him,  that  he  may  give  them  their  n 

rben  he  cnens  his  hand,  be  fills  them  with  good ;  when  fae  hides  his  face 

mbled ;  if  he  take  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  retnm  to  duat.     Ha 


his  Spirit,  and  they  are  created,  and  renews  the  &ee  of  the  ei 

e  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever ;  and  the  Iiord  ahalt  r^mce  in  lus  wotki.' 

consideration  of  all  which,  the  Psalmist  (ver.  34)  takee  ■  ^leMme  in  tbe 

of  God  as  the  cause  and  manager  of  all  those  things;  which  iMuei  into 
id,  and  a  praising  of  him.     And  why  should  not  the  conaiderstlou  el  the 

wisdom  of  God  m  the  creatures  produce  tbe  same  effict  in  the  hearts  id 
I  our  God?     Or,  as  some  render  it,  '  My  meditation  shall  be  sweet,'  or 
(o  him,  whereby  I  find  matter  of  praise  in  the  things  of  the  world,  and 
he  Creator  of  it 
[II.     It  is  a  folly  to  deny  that  which  a  man's  own  nature  witnesseth  to 

whole  frame  of  bodies  and  souls  hears  the  impress  of  the  infinite  power 
n  of  the  Creator:  a  body  iramed  with  an  edioirable  architecture,  a  soul 
rilh  understanding,  will,  judgment,  memory,  tmsgination.     Man  is  the 

the  world,  contains  in  bimBelfthe  substance  of  all  natures,  and  the  fitlnes* 
le  universe ;  not  only  in  regard  of  the  unirersalness  of  his  knowledge, 
E  comprehends  the  reasons  of  many  things;  but  as  all  the  perfections  tit     . 

natures  of  the  world  are  gathered  and  united  in  man,  for  tne  perfection 
,  in  a  smaller  volume.  In  ois  sout  he  partakes  of  heaven ;  in  his  body  of 
There  is  the  life  of  plants,  the  sense  of  beasts,  and  the  intellectual  nature  of 
rhe  Lord  breathed  into  his  nostiil  the  breath  of  life,  andmani'^lftc:  DITTti 
at  one  sort  of  livft,  but  several ;  not  only  an  animai,  but  a  ratiotmt  life  ;  a 
obler  extract  and  nature,  than  what  was  given  to  otiier  creatures.  So  that 
Dt  step  out  of  doors,  or  cast  our  eyes  any  ftirther  than  ourselves,  to  behold 
[e  sluncs  in  the  capacity  of  our  souls,  and  the  ligour  of  our  members. 
)y  from  ourselves,  and  be  stripped  of  our  own  humanity,  befijre  we  can 

notion  of  a  Deity.    He  that  is  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  God,  must  be 
)f  so  much  folly  as  to  be  ignorant  of  his  own  moke  and  &ame. 
e  parts  whereof  he  doth  conust,  body  and  sout. 

ske  a  prospect  of  the  body.  The  Psalmist  counts  it  a  matter  of  praise 
stion  (Psalmcxxxix.15, 16);  '1  will  praise  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and 
y  made.  When  1  was  made  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  in  the 
la  of  the  earth,  in  Ihy  book  all  my  members  were  written.'  The  scheme 
1  every  member  was  drawn  in  his  book.     AD  the  sinews,  veins,  arteries 

a  piece  of  embroidery  or  tapestry,  were  wrought  by  God,  as  it  were,  with 
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delibcradon ;  like  an  artificer,  that  draws  out  the  model  of  wlutt  be  is  to  do  m 
writing,  and  seta  it  before  him  when  he  begins  his  work.  And,  indeed,  the  fsfaric 
of  man  s  body,  as  well  as  his  soul,  is  an  argument  for  a  Diyini^r-  The  aitifidsl 
structure  of  it,  the  elegancy  of  every  part,  the  proper  situation  of  them,  Uieir  pro- 
portion one  to  another,  the  fitness  for  their  several  functions,  drew  from  Oalen*  (s 
neathen,  and  one  that  had  no  raised  sentiments  of  a  Deitr)  a  confession  <^  the 
admirable  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator,  and  that  none  but  God  could  frame  it 

1.  In  the  order,  fitness,  and  usefulness  of  every  part  The  whole  model  of  die 
body  is  grounded  upon  reason.  Ever/  member  hath  its  exact  proportion,  distinct 
oHicc,  regular  motion.  Every  part  ha^  a  particular  comeliness,  and  convenient 
temperament  bestowed  upon  it,  according  to  its  place  in  the  body.  The  heart  is 
hot,  to  enliven  the  whole ;  the  eye  clear,  to  take  in  objects  to  present  them  to  the 
soul.  Every  member  is  presented  for  its  peculiar  service  ana  action.  Some  are 
fur  sense,  some  for  motion,  some  for  preparmg,  and  others  for  dispensing  noorish- 
ment  to  the  several  parts :  they  mutiudly  depend  upon  and  serve  one  another. 
Wliat  small  strings  fasten  the  particular  members  together,  '  as  the  earth,  that 
hangs  upon  notliing  !'f  Take  but  one  part  away,  and  you  either  destroy  the  whole, 
or  stamp  upon  it  some  mark  of  deformity.  AU  are  knit  together  by  an  admirable 
symmetry ;  all  orderly  perform  their  functions,  as  acting  by  a  settled  law ;  none 
swerving  firom  their  rule,  but  in  case  of  some  predominant  humour.  And  none  of 
those,  in  so  great  a  multitude  of  parts,  stifled  in  so  littie  a  room,  or  iustling  against 
one  another,  to  hinder  their  mutual  actions ;  none  can  be  better  disposed.  And 
the  greatest  wisdom  of  man  could  not  imagine  it,  till  his  eyes  present  tnem  widi  the 
sight  and  connexion  of  one  part  and  member  with  another. 

(1.)  The  heart!  How  strongly  it  is  guarded  with  ribs  like  a  wall,  that  it  might 
not  be  easily  hurt !  It  draws  blood  from  the  liver,  through  a  channel  made  for 
that  purpose ;  rarefies  it,  and  makes  it  fit  to  pass  through  the  arteries  and  veins,  and 
to  carry  heat  and  life  to  every  part  of  the  body :  and  by  a  perpetual  motion,  it 
sucks  in  the  blood,  and  spouts  it  out  again ;  which  motion  depends  not  upon  the 
command  of  the  soul,  but  is  pure  natural. 

(2.)  The  mouth  takes  in  the  meat,  the  teeth  grind  it  for  the  stomach,  the  stomach 
prepares  it,  nature  strains  it  through  the  milky  veins,  the  liver  refines  it,  and  mints 
It  into  blood,  separates  the  purer  from  the  drossy  parts,  which  go  to  the  heart, 
circuits  through  the  whole  body,  running  through  the  veins,  like  nvers  through  to 
many  channels  of  the  world,  for  the  watering  of  the  several  parts ;  which  are  framed 
of  a  thin  skin  for  the  straining  the  blood  through,  for  the  supply  of  the  members  of 
the  body,  and  firamed  with  several  valves  or  doors,  for  the  thrusting  the  blood  fir- 
wards  to  perform  its  circular  motion. 

(3.)  The  brain,  fortified  by  a  strong  skull,  to  hinder  outward  accidents,  a  tough 
membrane  or  skin,  to  hinder  any  oppression  by  the  skull ;  the  seat  of  sense ;  that 
which  coins  the  animal  spirits,  by  puriiying  and  refining  tiiose  which  are  sent  to  it, 
and  seems  like  a  curious  piece  of  needlework. 

(4.)  The  ear,  framed  with  windings  and  turnings,  to  keep  any  thing  from  enter- 
ing to  offend  the  brain ;  so  disposed  as  to  admit  sounds  with  the  greatest  safety  and 
delight ;  filled  with  an  air  within,  by  the  motion  whereof  the  sound  is  transmitted 
to  the  brain :  ^  as  sounds  are  made  in  the  air  by  dilHising  themselves,  as  you  see 
circles  made  in  the  water  by  the  flinging  in  a  stone.  This  is  the  gate  of"^  know- 
ledge, whereby  we  hear  the  oracles  of  God,  and  the  instruction  of  men  far  arts. 
It  is  by  this  they  are  exposed  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  of  another  man  framed  in 
our  understandings. 

(5.)  What  a  curious  workmanship  is  that  of  the  eye,  which  is  in  the  body,  as  the 
sun  in  the  world ;  set  in  the  head  as  in  a  watch-tower,  having  the  softest  nerves  for 
the  receiving  the  greater  multitude  of  spirits  necessary  for  the  act  of  vision !  How 
is  it  provided  with  defence,  by  the  variety  of  coats  to  secure  and  accommodate  tiie 
litde  humour  and  part  whereby  the  vision  is  made !  Made  of  a  round  figure,  and 
convex,  as  most  commodious  to  receive  the  species  of  objects ;  shaded  by  the  eye- 
brows and  eve-lids ;  secured  by  the  eye-lids,  which  are  its  ornament  and  safety, 
which  refresfi  it  when  it  is  too  much  dried  by  heat,  hinder  too  much  light  from 
insinuating  itself  into  it  to  offend  it,  cleanse  it  from  impurities,  by  their  quick  motion 

i«)  Lib.  lii.  de  Ufu.  Partium.  PetaT.Theol.  Dog.  Tom.  I.  lib.  L  c  1.  p.  6.  (/)  Job  xxvl.  7. 

ifi)  Theod.  de  Providen.  Ont.  S.  (*)  Eccwt.  jdL  4* 
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ptiervD  h  from  any  invasinn,  and  by  contrsctiDn  confcr  lo  the  moi^  evidenl  dis- 
ttming  of  thingi.     Both  the  eyes  seated  in  the  hoUow  of  the  bone  for  security,  yet 

tiding  out,  that  thingi  raay  he  perceived  more  eiuOy  on  both  sides.    And  this  Uttle 

mber  can  behold  the  earth,  and  in  a  momeot  view  ihinga  oa  high  at  heaven. 

(0.)  The  toogue  for  ipeech  fi'imed  lik?  a  muaical  instruineDt ;  the  teeth  Berving 
Ibr  variety  of  (modi ;  the  lungs  lerving  for  hellowa  to  blow  the  oi^ns  at  it  were,  to 
oool  the  heart,  by  a  continual  motioii  transmitting  a  pure  air  to  the  heart,  expelling 
thai  vhicb  Tai  smoky  and  Buperfluous.'  It  is  by  the  tongue  that  communication  of 
tnith  hath  a  passage  among  men ;  it  opens  the  sense  of  the  mind  ;  tliere  would  be 
__  ^uj  commerce  without  iL     Speech  among  ail  nations  hath  an  eUgaacy 

e  force,  miislfring  the  afibctjona  of  men.  Not  to  nieak  of  other  parte, 
or  of  the  multitude  of  spirils  that  act  every  part;  the  quick  flight  of  them  wliere 
there  is  a  necessity  of  their  presence.  Solomon  (Ecclei.  xii.)  makes  an  elesont 
description  of  them,  in  his  speech  uf  old  age;  and  Job  speaks  of  this  fanaatiDn  of  the 
body  (Job  X.  9 — 1 1),  &C.  Not  the  least  port  of  the  body  is  made  in  vain.  The  Lain 
of  the  head  have  their  use,  as  well  as  are  an  omamenL  The  whole  symmetry  of  the 
body  is  a  rafishing  object.  Every  member  hath  a  signature  and  mark  of  Cod  and 
his  wisdom.  He  is  rbible  in  the  fonnstion  of  the  members,  tlie  beauty  of  the  poA^ 
■nd  the  vigour  of  the  body.  This  structure  could  not  bu  &om  the  body ;  that  only 
hath  a  passive  power,  and  cannot  act  in  tlie  absence  of  the  soul.  Nor  can  it  be 
from  the  «oul.  How  comes  it  then  to  be  so  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  its  forma- 
tion i  The  soul  knows  not  the  intemal  porls  of  its  own  body,  but  by  information 
6t)m  others,  or  innpeclion  into  oilier  bodies.  It  knows  less  of  the  inward  frame  of 
the  body  than  it  doth  of  itself ;  but  he  tlial  makes  the  dock  can  tell  the  Dumb^  and 
motions  of  the  wheels  witltin,  as  well  as  what  figures  ore  without 

7*hi<  short  discourse  is  tatfat  to  raise  our  adniirations  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  aa 
Weil  as  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  an  infinite  wise  Creator ;  and  the  conaideraCion 
of  nureelvea  every  day,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  in  our  frame,  would  maintain  religion 
much  in  the  world;  ranee  all  are  so  framed  llml  no  nioo  con  (ell  any  error  In  the 
conabtution  of  him.  If  thiia  the  body  of  man  is  fitted  for  the  service  of  his  soul  by 
an  inlinite  God,  the  body  ought  to  tie  ordered  for  the  service  of  this  God,  and  in 
obedience  to  him. 

2,  [n  the  aduiirabk  difTcrenco  of  llic  fi^iiliirDs  of  men;  whirli  is  a  great  argument 
Aat  the  world  was  made  by  a  wiae  Being.  Tliis  could  not  be  wrought  by  chance, 
or  be  the  wmk  of  mere  nature,  since  we  iind  never,  or  very  rarely,  two  penooa 
exactly  alik&  This  distincdon  is  a  part  of  infinite  wisdom ;  otherwise  nlut  con- 
ftuion  would  be  introduced  into  the  world?  Without  this,  parenta  coiUd  not  know 
their  duUren,  nor  children  their  parents,  nor  a  brother  his  sister,  nor  a  subject  hi* 
Withoat  it  there  hod  been  no  comfort  of  relations,  no  government,  no 
Debtor!  would  not  have  been  known  from  strangen,  nor  good  men 
from  bad.  Propriety  could  not  have  been  preserved,  nor  justice  executed ;  the 
innocent  might  have  been  apprehended  tor  the  nocent;  wickedness  could  not  have 
been  ttoDpad  by  any  law.  The  facet  of  men  are  the  same  for  parta,  not  tor  features, 
a  disaimflitiide  m  a  likeneia.  Man,  like  to  all  the  rest  in  the  world,  yet  unlike  to  any, 
and  differenced  by  some  mark  frtnn  all,  which  i«  not  to  be  observed  in  any  other 
^ectea  of  creaCom.  This  speaks  some  wiae  agent  which  fratned  man  \  nnce,  for  the 
freaervBlion  of  human  society  and  order  in  the  wodd,  this  distinction  was  ni        — 


SecoodlT,  Ai  man's  own  nature  witneweth  a  God  to  him  in  the  structure  of  his 
body,  10  abo  '  in  the  nature  of  his  soul.''  We  know  that  we  have  an  understanding 
in  na ;  a  sohatancB  we  cannot  see,  but  we  know  it  by  its  operations ;  as  thinking, 
reasoning,  wiUiiig,  remembering,  and  aa  operating  about  things  that  are  invinble 
and  remote  fttim  sense.  This  must  needs  h«  distinct  from  the  body ;  for  that  being 
but  duat  end  euth  in  its  original,  hath  not  die  power  of  reasoning  and  thinking;  fot 
then  it  would  have  that  power,  when  the  soul  were  absent,  as  well  as  when  it  is 
pteeeitt.  Beiides,  if  it  had  that  power  of  thinking,  it  could  think  only  of  those 
thingl  which  are  lenaible,  and  made  up  of  matter,  as  itself  is.  This  soul  halh  a 
greater  excellency;  it  cait  know  itself,  rejoice  in  itself,  which  other  creatures  in  this 
world  are  not  cap^e  ot  The  smU  is  the  greatest  glory  of  this  lower  world ;  and, 
u  one  saith,  'There  seems  to  be  no  more  difference  between  the  scul  and  an 
■Dgel,  thui  between  a  iwoid  in  the  scabbard  and  when  it  is  out  of  the  scabbard.'' 
(OCmid.niB.nMa.  I. S.  I W.  (»)ItU.  q.S.  |M,11.  Il)  Van. 
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1.  CoDAder  die  Tutness  of  iti  cayacilf.    Hie  midentanding  cm  coocehne  the 
whole  world,  and  paint  in  itaelf  the  inriaifaie  pgctnret  of  aD  thinga^    It  ia  capable  of 

r»rehending  and  diicaiir.«iig  of  thingi  superior  to  ita  own  nature.  '  It  b  suited  to 
objects,  as  the  ere  to  all  coloun,  or  the  ear  to  aD  sounds.*"  Horn  great  is  die 
memory,  to  retain  such  varieties,  such  diversities !  The  will  also  can  accommodate 
other  things  to  itselt  I:  invents  arts  for  the  use  of  man ;  prescribes  rules  for  the 
government  of  states ;  ransacks  the  bowels  of  nature ;  makes  endless  conchiaions,  and 
steps  in  reasoning  from  one  thing  to  another,  for  the  knowledge  of  truth.  It  can 
contemplate  and  form  notions  of  things  higher  than  the  world. 

2.  The  quickness  of  its  motion.  '  Nothmg  is  more  quick  in  the  whole  course  of 
nature.  The  sun  runs  through  the  world  in  a  day ;  this  can  do  it  in  a  moment  It 
can«  with  one  flight  of  fancy ^  ascend  to  the  battlements  of  heaven.**  Tlie  mists  of 
the  air,  that  hinder  the  sight  of  the  eye,  cannot  hinder  the  flights  of  the  soul;  it 
can  pass  in  a  moment  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  think  of  thbigi 
a  thousand  miles  distant  It  can  think  of  some  mean  thing  in  the  woeld ;  aad 
presently,  by  one  cast,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  mount  up  as  high  aa  heaven.  As 
Its  desires  are  not  bounded  by  sensual  objects,  so  neither  are  the  motions  of  it  re- 
strained by  them.  It  will  break  forth  with  the  greatest  vigour,  and  conceive  thincs 
infinitely  above  it ;  though  it  be  in  the  body,  it  acts  as  u  it  were  ashamed  to  he 
cloistered  in  it  This  could  not  be  the  result  of  any  material  cause.  Whoever 
knew  mere  matter  understand,  think,  will  ?  and  what  it  hath  not,  it  cannot  give. 
That  which  b  destitute  of  reason  and  will,  could  never  confer  reason  and  will 
It  is  not  the  eflect  of  the  body ;  for  the  body  is  fitted  with  members  to  be  subject  to 
it  It  is  in  part  ruled  by  the  activity  of  the  soul,  and  in  part  by  the  counsel  of 
the  soul :  it  is  used  by  the  soul,  and  uiows  not  how  it  is  used.^  Nor  could  it  be 
from  the  parents,  since  the  souls  of  the  children  often  transcend  those  of  the  parents 
in  vivacity,  aciitencss  and  comprehensiveness.  One  man  is  stupid,  and  begets  a  son 
with  a  capacious  understanding ;  one  is  debauched  and  beastly  m  morals,  and  begets 
a  son  who,  from  his  infancy,  testifies  some  virtuous  inclinations,  which  sprout  fonrth 
in  delightful  fruit  with  the  ripeness  of  his  age.  Whence  should  this  difference 
arise, — a  fool  beeat  the  wise  man,  and  a  debauched  the  virtuous  man  f  The  wisdom 
of  the  one  could  not  descend  from  the  foolish  soul  of  the  other;  nor  the  virtues  of 
the  son,  from  the  deformed  and  polluted  soul  df  the  parent?  It  lies  not  in  the 
organs  of  the  body :  for  if  the  folly  of  the  parent  proceeaed  not  from  their  souls,  but 
the  ill  disposition  of  the  organs  of  their  bodies,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the 
bodies  of  tne  children  are  better  organized  beyond  the  goodness  of  their  immediate 
cause?  We  must  recur  to  some  mvisible  hand,  that  makes  the  difierence,  who 
bestows  upon  one  at  his  pleasure  richer  qualities  than  upon  another.  You  can  see 
nothing  in  the  world  endowed  with  some  excellent  quality,  but  you  must  imagine 
some  TOimtifrd  hand  did  enrich  it  with  that  dowry.  None  can  be  so  foolish  as  to 
think  that  a  vessel  ever  enriched  itself  with  that  sprighUy  liquor  wherewith  it  is 
fiUed ;  or  that  any  thing  worse  than  the  soul  should  endow  it  with  that  knowledge 
and  activity  whicn  sparkles  in  it  Nature  could  not  produce  it  That  nature  is 
Intelligent,  or  not ;  if  it  be  not,  then  it  produceth  an  efiect  more  excellent  than 
itself,  masmuch  as  an  imderstanding  being  surmounts  a  being  that  hath  no  under 
atanding.  If  the  supreme  cause  of  the  soul  be  intelligent,  why  do  we  not  call  it 
God  as  well  as  nature?  We  must  arise  from  hence  to  the  notion  of  a  God;  a 
fjpiritual  nature  cannot  proceed  but  from  a  spirit  higher  than  itself,  and  of  a  transceo 
dent  perfection  above  itself.  If  we  believe  we  have  souls,  and  understand  the  stat^ 
of  our  own  faculties,  we  must  be  assured  that  there  was  some  invisible  hand  which 
bestowed  those  faculties,  and  the  riches  of  them  upon  us.  A  man  must  be  ignorani 
of  himself  before  he  can  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  God.  By  considermg  the 
nature  of  our  souls,  we  may  as  well  be  assured  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  there  b 
a  Sim,  by  the  shining  of  the  beams  in  at  our  windows ;  and,  indeed,  the  soul  b  a 
statue  and  representation  of  God,  as  the  landscape  of  a  coimtry  or  a  map  represents 
all  the  ports  of  it,  but  in  a  far  less  proportion  than  the  country  itself  is.  The  soul 
fills  the  body,  and  God  the  world ;  the  souls  sustains  the  body,  and  God  the  worid ; 
the  soul  sees,  but  is  not  seen ;  God  sees  all  things,  but  is  himself  invisible.    How  base 

(m)  Culverwel  (m)  Theodoret  (o)  Coccei.  lum.  Theolog.  c.  8.  f  51,  52.  (p)  I  do 

sot  dinpute  whether  the  soul  were  frenemted  or  no.    8uppo«e  the  ttihstance  of  it  was  generated  by  the 
parents,  yttt  thoM  more  excellent  qualities  were  not  the  reiult  of  them. 
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«•  iBLej  fHiuk  £tit£  piraititiito  tiidr  touli,  an  Inu^  of  Gtid,  to  bife  tfaingi  onapVM- 
rih^  bdow  didr  own  nature  I 


aa  aarn,  and  a  tool  that  can  mount  up  to  beaven,  and  rove  about  tbe  world,  with 
■o  qoick  a  motion,  abould  be  linked  m  ao  strait  an  acquaintance ;  that  so  noU^ 
a  boiw  aa  the  aonl  should  be  an  inhabitant  in  such  a  tabernacle  of  clay ;  must  be 
awned  to  aome  infinite  power  ihai  hath  so  chained  it 

-  Third^/y  Han  witnesseth  to  a  Ood  in  the  operations  and  reflections  of  conscience. 
(Eom.  iL  15),  'Their  thoughts  aie  amming  or  excusing.'  An  inward  comfort 
attends  good  actions^  and  an  inwafd  torment  follows  bad  ones ;  for  there  is  in  evezy 
■ua'a  conacienea  fear  of  punishment  and  hope  of  reward :  there  is,  therefore,  a 
aipaa  of  aome  ai^aior  judges  which  hath  the  power  both  of  rewarding  and  punish- 
hig.  If  man  were  his  supreme  rule,  what  need  he  fear  punishment,  since  no  man 
would  inflict  any  evil  or  torment  on  himself;  nor  can  any  man  be  said  to  reward 
himself  for  all  rewards  refer  to  another,  to  whom  the  action  u  pleasing^  and  is  a 
eonferring  some  good  a  man  had  not  before ;  if  an  action  be  done  by  a  subject  or 
servant,  with  hopes  of  reward,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  he  expects  a  reward 
ftom  himself  but  from  the  prince  or  penon  whom  he  eyes  in  that  action,  and  for 
wham  aaka  he  doth  iu 

1.  -llMre  is  a  law  in  the  minds  of  men  which  is  a  rule  of  j^ood  and  eviL  There 
is  a  notkm  of  good  and  evil  in  the  consciences  of  men,  which  is  evident  by  those 
laws  which  are  common  in  aQ  countries,  for  the  pieeeivlng  human  sodeties,  the  en* 
oomagement  of  virtue^  and  discouragement  of  vice ;  what  standard  should  th^ 
bava  nr  thoee  laws  but  a  common  reason  ?  the  design  of  those  laws  was  to  keep 
Bien  within  the  bounds  of  goodness  for  mutual  commerce,  whence  the  apostle  calls 
the  heathm  magistrate  a  'minister  of  Ood  for  eood '  (Rom.  xiii.  4} :  and  '  the 
Gentilaa  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law'  (Rom.  iL  14). 

Man  in  the  first  instant  aiiSe  use  of  reason,  finds  natural  principles  within  him- 
sdf ;  directing  and  choosing  them,  he  finds  a  dirtinction  between  ^ood  and  evil ; 
bow  could  this  be  if  there  were  not  some  rule  in  him  to  try  and  distinguish  good 
and  evil  f  If  there  were  not  such  a  law  and  rule  in  man,  he  could  not  sin ;  for 
where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression.  If  man  were  a  law  to  himself,  and 
his  own  win  his  law,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  evil ;  whatsoever  he  willed 
would  be  good  and  agreeable  to  the  law,  and  no  action  could  be  accounted  sinful ; 
the  worst  act  would  he  as  commendable  as  the  best  Every  thinff  at  man's  ap- 
pointment would  be  fi;ood  or  eviL  If  there  were  no  such  law,  how  should  men  that 
are  naturally  inclined  to  evil  disapprove  of  that  which  is  unlovely,  and  approve  of 
that  good  which  they  practise  not  ?  No  man  but  inwardly  thinks  well  of  that  which 
is  good,  while  he  neglects  it ;  and  thinks  ill  of  that  which  is  evil,  while  he  commits 
it  Those  that  are  vicious,  do  praise  those  that  practise  the  contrary  virtues. 
Tlioae  that  are  evil  would  seem  to  be  good,  and  those  that  are  blameworthy  yd 
win  rebuke  evil  in  others.  This  is  really  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil ; 
whence  doth  this  arise,  by  what  rule  do  we  measure  this,  but  by  some  innate 
princi{de?  And  this  is  umversal,  the  same  in  one  man  as  in  another,  the  same  in 
one  nation  as  in  another ;  they  are  bom  with  every  man,  and  inseparable  firom  hia 
nature  (Pro^*  zxviL  19)  :  as  in  water,  face  answers  to  face,  so  the  neart  of  man  to 
man.  Conunon  reason  supposeth  that  there  is  some  hand  which  hath  fixed  this 
~    '      '      in  man ;  how  could  it  else  be  universally  impressed  ?    No  law  can  be 


without  a  lawgiver :  no  sparks  but  must  be  kincued,  ov  some  other.  Whence 
should  this  law  then  derive  its  original?  Not  firom  man ;  ne  would  fain  blot  it  out, 
and  cannot  alter  it  when  he  pleases.  Natural  generation  never  intended  it »  it  is 
setded  therefore  by  some  higher  hand,  which,  as  it  imprinted  it,  so  it  maintains  it 
against  the  violences  of  men,  who,  were  it  not  for  this  law,  would  make  the  world 
more  than  it  is,  an  aceldema  and  field  of  blood;  for  had  there  not  been  some 
supreme  good,  ihe  measiu^  of  all  other  goodness  in  the  world,  we  could  not  have 
had  such  a  tibing  as  good.  The  Scripture  gives  us  an  account  that  this  good  was 
distinguished  firom  evd  before  man  fell,  they  were  ohjecta  tcibilia  ;  good  was  com- 
manded, and  evil  prohibited,  and  did  not  depend  upon  man.  From  Una  a  man 
may  rationally  be  mstructed  that  there  is  a  God  ;  for  he  may  thus  argue  :  I  tmd 
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myself  natnrany  obliged  to  do  this  thing,  and  avoid  that ;  I  have^  tfaereibre,  a 
jiuperior  that  doth  obhge  me ;  I  find  something  within  me  that  directs  me  to  such 
actions,  contrary  to  my  sensitive  appetite;  there  must  be  something  above  me, 
therefore,  that  puts  this  principle  into  man's  nature ;  if  there  were  no  superior,  I 
should  be  the  supreme  iudge  of  good  and  evil ;  were  I  the  lord  of  that  law  which 
doth  oblige  me,  I  should  find  no  contradiction  within  myself,  between  reason  and 
appetite. 

2.  From  the  transgression  of  this  law  of  nature,  fears  do  arise  in  the  consciences 
of  men.  Have  we  not  known  or  heard  of  men  struck  by  so  deep  a  dart,  that  could 
not  be  drawn  out  by  the  strength  of  men,  or  appeased  by  the  pleasure  of  the  woild; 
and  men  crying  out  with  horror,  upon  a  death-bed,  of  their  past  life,  when  '  their 
fear  hath  come  as  a  desolation,  and  destruction  as  a  whirlwind?'  (Prov.L27):  and 
often  in  some  sharp  affliction,  the  dust  hath  been  blown  off  from  men's  consciences, 
which  for  a  while  nath  obscured  the  writing  of  the  law.  If  men  stand  in  awe  of 
punishment,  there  is  then  some  superior  to  whom  they  are  accountable ;  if  there 
were  no  God,  there  were  no  punishment  to  fear.  What  reason  of  any  fear,  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  knot  between  the  soul  and  body,  if  there  were  not  a  Goa  to 
punish,  and  the  soul  remained  not  in  being  to  be  punished?  How  suddenly  will 
conscience  work  upon  the  appearance  of  an  afiliction,  rouse  itself  from  sleep  like 
an  armed  man,  and  fly  in  a  man's  face  before  he  is  aware  of  it  I  It  will  '  suxpriie 
the  hypocrites'  (Isa.  xxxviii.  14) :  it  will  bring  to  mind  actions  committed  long  ago^ 
and  set  them  in  order  before  the  face,  as  God's  deputy,  acting  by  his  authority  and 
omniscience.  As  God  hath  not  lefl  himself  without  a  witness  among  the  creatures 
(Acts  xiv.  17),  so  he  hath  not  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  a  man's  own  breast 

(1.)  This  operation  of  conscience  hath  been  universaL  No  nation  hath  been 
any  more  exempt  from  it  than  from  reason ;  not  a  man  but  hath  one  time  or  other 
more  or  less  smarted  under  the  sting  of  it  All  over  the  world  conscience  hath 
shot  its  darts ;  it  hath  torn  the  hearts  of  princes  in  the  midst  of  their  pleasures ;  it 
hath  not  flattered  them  whom  most  men  flatter ;  nor  feared  to  disturb  their  rest, 
whom  no  man  dares  to  provoke.  Judges  have  trembled  on  a  tribunal,  when 
innocents  have  rejoiced  in  their  condemnation.  The  iron  bars  upon  Pharaoh's 
conscience,  were  at  last  broke  up,  and  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  God  in  all 
that  he  did,  (Exod.  ix.  27) :  *  I  nave  sinned,  the  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and  my 
people  are  wicked.'  Haa  they  been  like  childish  frights  at  the  apprehension  of 
Dugbears,  why  hath  not  reason  shaken  them  off?  But,  on  the  contrarv>  the 
stronger  reason  grows,  the  smarter  those  lashes  are;  groundless  fears  had  been 
short-lived,  age  and  judgment  would  have  worn  them  off,  but  they  grow  sharper 
with  the  growth  of  persons.  The  Scripture  informs  us  they  have  been  of^as 
ancient  a  date  as  the  revolt  of  the  first  man,  (Gen.  iii.  10) :  *  I  was  afraid,'  aaith 
Adam,  'because  I  was  naked ;'  which  was  an  expectation  of  the  judgment  of  God. 
All  his  posterity  inherit  his  fears,  when  God  expresseth  himself  in  any  tokens  of 
his  majesty  and  providence  in  the  world.  Every  nuin's  conscience  testifies  that  he 
is  unlike  what  he  ought  to  be,  according  to  that  law  engraven  upon  his  heart  In 
some,  indeed,  conscience  may  be  seared,  or  dimmer ;  or  suppose  some  men  may  be 
devoid  of  conscience,  shall  it  be  denied  to  be  a  thing  belonging  to  the  nature  of 
man  ?  Some  men  have  not  their  eyes,  yet  the  power  of  seeing  the  light  is  natural 
to  man,  and  belongs  to  the  integrity  of  the  body.  Who  woidd  argue  that,  because 
some  men  are  mao,  and  have  lost  their  reason  by  a  distemper  of  the  brain,  that 
therefore  reason  hath  no  reality,  but  is  an  imaginary  thing  ?  But  I  think  it  is  a 
standing  truth  that  every  man  hath  been  under  the  scourge  of  it,  one  time  or 
other,  in  a  less  or  a  greater  degree  ;  for,  since  every  man  is  an  offender,  it  cannot 
be  imagined,  conscience  which  is  natural  to  man,  and  an  active  faculty,  should 
always  lie  idle,  without  doing  this  part  of  its  ofiice.  The  apostle  tells  us  of  the 
thoughts  accusing  or  excusing  one  another,  (or  by  turns,)  according  as  the  actions 
were.  Nor  is  this  truth  weakened  by  the  corruptions  in  the  world,  whereby  many 
have  thought  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  adhere  to  a  false  and  superstitious 
worship  and  idolatry,  as  much  as  any  have  thought  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to 
a  worship  commanded  by  God.  'This  very  thing  infers  that  all  men  have  a 
reflecting  principle  in  them ;  it  is  no  argmnent  against  the  being  of  conscience, 
but  only  infers  tiiat  it  may  err  in  the  application  of  what  it  naturally  owns.  We 
can  no  more  say,  that  because  some  men  walk  by  a  fidae  lulei  there  is  no  such 
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ling  M  eonwimic*,  tfian  wmamj  diat  becnue  men  have  erron  in  tlieir  minda, 
meflbn  tli^  hare  no  meh  fiMoltv  as  an  undenkanding;  or  became  men  wm 
lat  vilieh  n  evil,  they  bare  no  men  fiiculty  as  a  will  in  tnran. 
(2.)  llhsaeopenlions  of  conscience  are  when  the  wickedness  is  most  secret  These 
—Minting  feus  of  Tcngeanoe  have  been  frequent  in  men,  who  have  liad  no  reason 
I  ftmt  man,  iince  their  wickedness  being  unknown  to  any  but  themselvesy  thcv 
gold  bare  no  accuser  but  tfaemselTes.  They  have  been  in  many  acts  which  their 
nmpanicns  have  justified  them  in ;  perMms  above  the  stroke  of  human  laws,  yea, 
idi  as  Uie  poo^  have  booourad  m  gods,  have  been  haunted  by  them.  Conscience 
adi  not  been  mgbted  b^  the  powor  of  princes,  or  bribed  by  the  pleasures  of  courts. 
ftavid  was  parsned  by  his  horrori,  when  he  was,  by  reason  of  his  d^piiy,  above  the 
imjahmmt  of  the  law,  or,  at  least,  was  not  reached  by  the  law ;  smce,  though  the 
under  of  Uriah  was  intended  by  him,  it  was  not  acted  by  him.  Such  examples 
re  fteqfucnt  in  bnman  records ;  when  the  crime  hath  been  above  any  punishment 
f  man,  they  have  had  an  accuser,  judge,  and  executioner  in  their  own  breasts. 
an  tins  be  originallv  from  a  man's  s^?  He  who  loves  and  cherishes  himself, 
nald  frf  finm  any  tning  that  disturiM  him;  it  is  a  greater  power  and  majestv  from 
bom  man  cannot  hide  nimsd(  that  holds  him  in  those  fetters.  What  slioula  a&ct 
leimmidsfin' that  iHiich  can  never  bring  them  shame  or  punishment  in  diis  worid, 

time  weie  not  some  supreme  judge  to  whom  the^  were  to  five  an  account, 
hose  instminent  conscienoe  is?  Dcih  it  do  this  or  itself?  hatn  it  received  an 
itfaoiity  from  the  man  himself  to  stin^  him?  It  is  some  supreme  power  that  doth 
irset  and  commission  it  anunst  our  wiUs. 

(3.)  These  operations  of  conscience  cannot  be  totally  shaken  off  by  man.  If 
len  be  no  Goo,  iriiy  do  not  men  silence  the  damours  of  their  consciences,  and 
aitfeer  those  lean  that  distuxb  their  rest  and  pleasures?  How  inquisitive  are  men 
her  some  remedy  against  those  eonvulrionsi  Sometimes  they  would  render  the 
large  insignificant,  and  sing  a  rest  to  themtdves,  though  they '  walk  in  the  wicked- 
ess  of  their  own  heartk'4  How  often  do  men  attempt  to  drown  it  by  sensual 
Icaaoies^  and  perhaps  oveipower  it  fisr  a  time ;  but  it  revives,  reinforceth  itself, 
id  ads  a  revenge  ror  its  former  stop.  It  hdds  sin  to  a  man's  view,  and  fixes  his 
fCB  upon  it,  whether  he  will  or  no.  *  The  wicked  are  like  a  troubled  sea,  and 
innot  rest '  (Isa.  Ivii.  20) :  they  would  wallow  in  sin  without  control,  b%t  this 
iwaid  principle  will  not  suffer  it;  nothing  can  shelter  men  from  those  blows. 
rhat  is  the  reason  it  could  never  be  cried  down  ?  Man  is  an  enemy  to  his  own 
iaquiet ;  what  man  would  contii^ue  upon  the  rock,  if  it  were  in  his  power  to 
ehver  himself?  Why  have  all  human  remedies  been  without  success,  and  not  able 
» extinguish  those  operations,  though  all  the  wickedness  of  the  heart  hath  been 
iady  to  assist  and  second  the  attempt?  It  hath  pursued  men  notwithstanding  all 
le  violence  used  against  it ;  and  renewed  its  scourges  with  more  severity,  as  men 
aal  with  their  resisting  slaves.  Man  can  as  little  silence  those  thunders  in  his  soul, 
I  be  can  the  thunders  in  the  heavens;  he  must  strip  himself  of  his  humanity. 
efixe  he  can  be  stripped  of  an  accusing  and  affirifhting  conscience ;  it  sticks  as 
jo§e  to  him  as  his  nature ;  since  man  cannot  throw  out  the  process  it  makes 
ptinst  him,  it  is  an  evidence  that  some  higher  power  secures  its  throne  and 
anding.  Who  should  put  this  scourge  into  the  hand  of  conscience,  which  no 
lan  in  the  world  is  able  to  wrest  out? 

(4.)  We  may  add,  the  comfortable  reflections  of  conscience.  There  are  excusing, 
I  well  as  accusing  reflections  of  conscience,  when  things  are  done  as  works  of  the 
law  of  nature '  (Kom.  il.  15)  :  as  it  doth  not  forbear  to  accuse  and  torture,  when 
wickedness,  though  unknown  to  others,  is  committed ;  so  when  a  man  hath  done 
ell,  though  he  be  attacked  with  all  the  calumnies  the  wit  of  man  can  forge,  yet 
is  conscience  justifies  the  action,  and  fills  him  with  a  singular  contentment     As 
lere  is  torture  in  rinning,  so  there  b  peace  and  joy  in  well  doing.     Neither  of 
lose  it  could  do,  if  it  did  not  understand  a  Sovereign  Judge,  who  punishes  the 
sbels,  and  rewards  the  well-doer.     Conscience  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion ; 
nd  the  two  pillars  upon  which  it  is  built,  are  the  being  of  God,  and  the  bounty  of 
rod  to  those  that  *  diligently  seek  him.''    ITiis  proves  the  existence  of  God.     If 
lere  were  no  God,  conscience  were  useless;  the  operations  of  it  woidd  have  no 
smdation,  if  there  were  not  an  eye  to  take  notice,  and  a  band  to  punish  or  reward 

(f )  Dent  sxix  IS  (r)  Hdi.  xL  6. 
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the  action.  The  accusations  of  conscience  evidence  the  omniicieiice  and  the 
holiness  of  God;  the  terrors  of  conscience,  the  justice  of  God;  the  imrobadoas 
of  conscience,  the  goodness  of  God.  All  the  order  in  the  world  owes  itaelf^  next  to 
the  providence  of  God,  to  conscience ;  without  it  the  world  would  be  a  Golgotha. 
As  the  creatures  witness,  there  was  a  first  cause  that  produced  them,  so  thii 
principle  in  man  evidenceth  itself  to  be  set  by  the  same  hand,  for  the  good  of  that 
which  it  had  so  firamed.  There  could  be  no  conscience  if  there  were  no  God,  and 
man  could  not  be  a  rational  creature,  if  there  were  no  conscience.  Aa  there  is  a 
rule  in  us,  there  must  be  a  judge,  whether  our  actions  be  according  to  the  rule. 
And  since  conscience  in  our  corrupted  state  is  in  some  particular  mialed,  there 
must  be  a  power  superior  to  conscience,  to  judge  how  it  hath  behaved  itself  in  its 
deputed  office ;  we  must  come  to  some  supreme  judge,  who  can  judge  conscience 
itself.  As  a  man  can  have  no  surer  evidence  that  he  is  a  being,  than  because  he 
ihinks  he  is  a  thinking  being ;  so  there  is  no  surer  evidence  in  nature  that  there 
is  a  God,  than  that  every  man  hath  a  natural  principle  in  him,  which  continaally 
cites  him  before  God,  and  puts  him  in  mind  of  him,  and  makes  him  one  way  er 
other  fear  him,  and  reflects  upon  him  whether  he  will  or  na  A  man  hath  lesi 
power  over  his  conscience,  than  over  any  other  faculty;  he  may  choose  whether  he 
will  exercise  his  understanding  about,  or  move  his  will  to  such  an  object ;  but  be 
hath  no  such  authority  over  his  conscience :  he  cannot  limit  it,  or  cause  it  to  cease 
from  acting  and  reflectii^ ;  and  therefore,  both  that,  and  the  law  about  which  it 
acts,  are  settled  by  some  Supreme  Authority  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  this  b  God. 
Fourthly.  The  evidence  of  a  God  results  from  the  vastness  of  desires  in  man, 
and  the  real  dissatisfaction  he  hath  in  every  thing  below  himsel£  Man  hath  a 
boundless  appetite  after  some  sovereign  good ;  as  his  understanding  is  more 
capacious  than  any  thing  below,  so  is  his  appetite  larger.  This  affection  of  desire 
exceeds  all  other  affections.  Love  is  determined  to  something  known;  fear,  to 
something  apprehended :  but  desires  approach  nearer  to  infiniteness,  and  pursue^ 
not  only  what  we  know,  or  what  we  have  a  glimpse  of,  but  what  we  find  wanting 
in  what  we  already  enjmr.  That  which  the  desire  of  man  is  most  naturally  canied 
after  b  honum;  some  fully  satisfying  good.  We  desire  knowledge  by  the  sole 
imi)ul8e  of  reason,  but  we  desire  goml  before  the  excitement  of  reason ;  and  tbe 
desire  is  always  after  good,  but  not  alwa3rs  after  knowledge.  Now  the  soul  of  man 
finds  an  imperfection  in  every  thing  here,  and  cannot  scrape  up  a  perfect  satis&ction 
and  fellcihr.  In  the  highest  fruitions  of  worldly  things  it  is  still  pursuing  aomethii^ 
else,  which  speaks  a  defect  in  what  it  already  hath.  The  world  may  affind  a 
felicity  for  our  dust,  the  body,  but  not  for  the  inhabitant  in  it ;  it  is  too  mean  for 
that  Is  there  any  one  soul  among  the  sons  of  men,  that  can  upon  a  due  inqoiiy 
say  it  was  at  rest  and  wanted  no  more,  that  hath  not  sometimes  had  desirea  after 
an  immaterial  good?  Tlie  soul  'follows  hard  after'  such  a  thing,  and  hath 
frequent  looks  alter  it  (Ps.  Ixiii.  8).  Man  desires  a  stable  good,  but  no  sublunary 
thing  is  so ;  and  he  that  doth  not  desire  such  a  good,  wants  the  rational  nature  of 
a  man.  This  is  as  natural  as  understanding,  will,  and  conscience.  Whence  should 
the  soul  of  man  have  those  desires  ?  how  came  it  to  understand  that  something  is 
still  wantine  to  make  its  nature  more  perfect,  if  there  were  not  in  it  some  notion  of 
a  more  perfect  being  which  can  give  it  rest  ?  Can  such  a  capacity  be  suj^iosed  to 
be  in  it  without  something  in  being  able  to  satisfy  it?  if  so,  tne  noblest  creature  in 
the  world  is  miserablest,  and  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  other.  Other  creatures 
obtain  their  ultimate  desires,  '  they  are  fiUed  with  good '  (Ps.  civ.  28)  :  and  ahall 
man  only  have  a  vast  desire  without  any  possibiuty  of  enjoyment?  Nothing  in 
roan  is  in  vain ;  he  hath  objects  for  hb  affections,  as  well  as  affections  for  objects; 
every  memb«r  of  hb  body  hath  its  end,  and  doth  attain  it ;  every  affection  of  hb 
soul  hath  an  olject,  and  that  in  thb  world ;  and  shall  there  be  none  for  hb  desire, 
which  comes  nearest  to  infinite  of  any  affection  planted  in  him?  Thb  boundless 
desire  had  not  its  original  from  man  himself;  nothing  would  render  itself  restless ; 
something  above  the  oounds  of  thb  world  implanted  those  desires  after  a  higher 
good,  and  made  him  restless  in  every  thing  ebe.  And  since  the  soul  can  only  rest 
m  that  which  is  infinite,  there  b  something  infinite  for  it  to  rest  in ;  since  nothing 
\n  the  world,  thouffh  a  man  had  the  whole,  can  give  it  a  satisfaction,  there  is 
sometliiiig  above  the  world  only  capable  to  do  it,  otherwise  the  soul  would  be 
alwa^'s  without  it,  and  be  more  m  vain  than  any  odiar  oreatnre.    There  b  there- 
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ome  inflnitc  being  that  cui  only  give  a  cantEntinent  to  [he  sou),  Biid  this  !• 
And  thst  goodness  which  implaiited  euch  desires  iii  the  soul,  wuidd  not  do 
lO  purpose,  uiit  mock  it  in  giving  it  on  inhnile  desire  of  saliafaction,  wilhout 
li^  it  ihe  pleasure  of  enjoyinent,  if  it  dolh  not  by  its  own  folly  deprive  itself 
The  felicity  of  huinau  Dature  must  needs  exceed  that  which  is  allotted  lo 


won  IV.  Aj  it  is  a  folly  to  deny  that  which  all  natinni  in  the  world  have 
uted  lo,  which  the  frame  of  llie  world  evidcnceth,  which  man  in  his  body, 
opeTBtiona  of  conscience,  witnesseth  (o  ;  so  it  is  a  folly  to  deny  the  being  of 
which  is  witnessed  unto  by  extraordinary  oecurrent'ee  in  the  world. 
In  e](tnu(rdioary  Judgraents  :  When  a  just  revenge  foUowa  aboniinable  crinies, 
aiiy  when  the  Judgment  is  suited  to  the  sin,  by  a  Btranee  concatenation  and 
mon  of  providencea,  melhodiied  to  bring  such  a  parlicular  punishment ;  when 
n  of  a  nation  or  person  is  made  legible  in  the  inflicted  Judfpncnt,  which 
?>  that  it  cannot  be  a  casual  thing.  The  Scripture  gives  ua  an  account  of  the 
dtr  of  such  judgments,  to  keep  up  the  reverential  thouehts  of  God  in  the 

(■*•.  IX.  16);  'The  Lord  a  known  by  the  judgment  which  he  executes;  the 
d  ii  anared  in  the  work  of  his  own  hand :'  and  jealouiy  ii  the  nunc  of  God, 
L  xxxiT.  14),  'Whose  name  is  jealous.'  He  is  distinguished  &om  false  godi 
B  judgments  which  he  sends,  as  mi^n  are  by  their  names.  Extraordiuary 
[iea  in  many  nations  have  been  the  heralds  ol  extraordinary  judgments,  and 
[M  of  the  pHiticulsr  judgments  whieh  allenrards  tJiey  have  felt,  of  which  the 
n  faislorlea,  and  others,  are  liiU.  That  there  ore  such  things  is  undeniable, 
hat  tiie  eveuts  have  been  answerable  (o  the  threatening,  unless  ne  will 
■way  all  human  testimonies,  and  count  all  the  histories  of  the  world 
iei.  Such  things  are  evidences  of  some  invisible  power  which  orders  those 
•  And  if  there  be  invisible  powers,  tliere  is  also  an  efflcarious  cause  which 
I  them ;  a  government  certamly  there  is  among  them,  as  well  as  in  the 
,  and  then  we  must  come  lo  some  supreme  governor  which  preside*  over 
Judgments  upon  notorious  oflenders  have  been  evident  in  all  ages;  (he 
ure  gives  many  instances.      I  shall  only  mention  that  of  Herod  Agrippa, 

JosephvLS  menliona.'  He  receives  the  flattering  applause  of  the  people,  and 
ht  himself  a  God;  but  by  the  smidcn  stroke  upon  him,  Has  forced  hy  his 
e  to  confess  another.  '  I  am  Ood,'  sailh  he,  '  in  yotu'  account,  but  a  hieher 
ne  aVHj ;  the  will  of  the  heavenly  Deity  is  to  be  endured.'  The  angel  of  the 
■mote  biin.  The  judgment  here  was  suited  to  the  sin ;  he  that  wmild  be  » 
»  eaten  up  of  worms,  the  vilest  creatures.  Tully  Hoatiliiu,  a  Roman  king, 
aiuit«d  it  the  moat  unroyal  thing  to  be  religious,  or  own  Any  other  Ood  but 
rnd,  was  consumed  himself,  and  his  whole  house,  by  li^tnmg  &om  heaven. 

things  are  unaccoimtahle  unless  we  have  recourse  to  God.  The  strange 
dcnu  of  murderers,  that  have  most  secretly  committed  their  ciimet;  we 
ig  good  some  dreadful  imprecations,  which  some  wretches  have  used  to  confiim 

mnd  immediately  have  been  struck  with  that  judgment  they  wished;  the 
f  -often  unexpected  persons  to  be  instruments  of  vengeance  on  a  linAd  and 
loui  natiim ;  Uie  overturning  the  deepest  and  surest  counsels  of  men,  when 
uve  had  ■  successful  progress,  and  came  to  the  very  point  of  execution  ;  the 

design  of  men's  preservation  hath  been  beaten  in  pieces  by  some  unforeseen 
aatance,  so  that  judgments  have  broken  in  upon  them  without  control,  and 
Efr  subtleties  been  outwitted;  the  strange  crossing  of  some  in  their  estates, 
h  the  most  wise,  industrious,  and  fnigd  persons,  and  that  by  strange  and 
ccted  ways ;  and  it  is  observable  how  oft«i  every  thing  coulnbutes  to  carry 
iidgment  intended,  as  if  they  rationally  designed  it ;  all  those  budly  proclaim 

in  the  worid  ;  if  there  were  no  God,  there  would  be  no  sin ;  if  no  sm,  there 

be  no  punishment 

[n  miracles.  Tlie  course  of  nature  is  uniform ;  and  when  it  is  put  out  of  it* 
V  it  must  be  by  some  superior  power  invisible  to  the  world ;  and  by  what- 
■  inviitble  instrumeDls  Ihey  are  wrought,  the  efficacy  of  them  must  depend 
le  above  nature.     (Psahn  UxiL  18)  :  'Blessed  he  the  Lord  God 


cannot  h*  the  remit  of  a  natural  cause,  must  be  the  result  of  something 
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fiipematural :  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  nature,  is  the  effect  of  a  power  sumriG^' 

to  nature;   for  it  is  quite  ap^ainst  the  order  of  nature,  and  is  the  elevation  o^- 

•oniething  to  such  a  pitch, which  all  nature  could  not  advance  it  to.    Nature  cannof^'^ 

go  beyond  its  own  limits ;  if  it  be  determined  by  another,  as  hath  been  fonnerljT  '- 

proved,  it  cannot  lift  itself  above  itself,  without  that  power  that  lo  determined  it* 

Natural  agents  act  necessarily ;  the  sun  doth  necessarily  shine,  fire  doth  necesaariljr  j^ 

bum :  that  cannot  be  the  result  of  nature,  which  is  above  the  ability  of  nature  f  p 

that  cannot  be  the  work  of  nature  which  is  against  the  order  of  nature :  nature . 

cannot  do  any  thing  against  itself,  or  invert  its  own  course.     We  must  own  that 

such  things  have  been,  or  we  must  accuse  all  the  records  of  former  ages  to  be  i . 

pack  of  lies;  which  whosoever  doth,  destroys  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  human 

knowledge.     The  miracles  mentioned  in  tlie  Scripture^  wrought  by  our  Saviour, 

are  acknowledged  by  the  heathen,  by  the  Jews  at  this  day,  though  his  greatest 

enemies.   There  is  no  dispute  whether  such  things  were  wrought,  the  '  dead  raised,' 

the  '  blind  restored  to  sight'    The  heathens  have  acknowledged  the  miraculonf 

eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  passion  of  Christ,  quite  against  the  rule  of  nature,  tht 

moon  being  then  in  opposition  to  the  sun :  the  propagation  of  Christianity  contrary 

to  the  methods  whereoy  other  relifi:ions  have  been  propagated,  that  in  a  few  yean 

the  nations  of  the  world  should  oe  sprinkled  witn  tliis  doctrine,  and  give  in  a 

greater  catalogue  of  mart3rrs  courting  the  devouring  flames,  than  all  the  relu;ioiit 

of  the  world.     To  this  might  be  added,  the  strange  hand  that  was  over  the  Je«% 

the  only  people  in  the  world  professing  the  true  OxkL,  that  should  so  oflen  bs 

befrienaea  by  their  conquerors,  so  as  to  rebuild  their  temple,  though  tliey  wen 

looked  upon  as  a  people  apt  to  rebel.  Dion  and  Seneca  observe,  that  wherever  they 

were  transplanted,  they  prospered,  and  gave  laws  to  the  victors;  so  that  this  prorei 

also  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  the  truth  of  christian  reli^on,  as  well  as  the 

being  of  a  God,  and  a  superior  power  over  the  world.   To  this  might  be  added,  the 

bridling  the  tumultuous  passions  of  men  for  the  preservation  of  human  societies 

which  else  would  run  the  world  into  imconceivable  confusions,   (Psalm  Ixv.  7): 

'  Which  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  sea,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people ;'  as  also  the 

miraculous  deliverance  of  a  penon  or  nation,  when  upon  the  very  brink  of  niin; 

the  sudden  answer  of  prayer  when  God  hath  been  sougnt  to,  and  the  turning  away 

a  judgment,  which  in  reason  could  not  be  expected  to  be  averted,  and  the  raising  a 

sunk  people  fVom  a  ruin  which  seemed  inevitable,  by  unexpected  ways. 

3.  Accomplishments  of  prophecies.  Those  things  which  are  purely  contingent, 
and  cannot  oe  known  by  natural  8ifi:ns  and  in  their  causes,  as  eclipses  and  chimget 
in  nations,  which  may  be  discerned  by  an  observation  of  the  signs  of  the  times; 
such  things  that  fall  not  within  this  compass,  if  they  be  foretold  and  come  to  pass, 
are  solely  from  some  higher  hand,  and  above  the  cause  of  nature.  This  in  Scripture 
is  asserted  to  be  a  notice  of  the  true  God  (Isa.  xlL  23)  :  *  Shew  the  things  that  are 
to  come  hereaflcr,  that  we  may  know  that  you  are  God,'  and  (Isa.  xlvL  10),  '  I  am 
God  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  thmgs  that 
are  not  yet  done,  saying,  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  aU  my  pleasure.' 
And  prophecy  was  consented  to  by  all  the  philosophers  to  be  firom  divine  illumina- 
tion :  that  power  which  discovers  things  future,  which  all  the  foresight  of  men 
cannot  ken  and  conjecture,  is  above  nature.  And  to  foretcl  them  so  certainly  as  if 
they  did  already  exist,  or  had  existed  long  ago,  must  be  the  result  of  a  miud  in- 
finitely intelligent ;  because  it  is  the  highest  way  of  knowing,  and  a  higher  cannot 
be  imagined :  and  he  that  knows  things  future  in  such  a  manner,  must  needs  know 
things  present  and  past.  Cyrus  was  prophesied  of  by  Isaiah  (xliv.  28,  and  xlv.  1) 
lonff  before  he  was  bom :  his  victories,  spoils,  all  that  should  happen  in  Babylon, 
his  bounty  to  the  Jews  came  to  pass,  according  to  that  prophecy;  and  the  sight  of 
that  prophecy  which  the  Jews  shewed  him,  as  other  historians  report,  was  that 
which  moved  him  to  be  favourable  to  the  Jews. 

Alexander's  sight  of  Daniel's  prophecy  concerning  his  victories  moved  him  to 
spare  Jemsalem.  And  are  not  the  four  monarchies  plainly  decyphered  in  that 
book,  before  the  fourth  rose  up  in  the  world  ?  lliat  power  which  foretells  things 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  wit  of^man,  and  orders  all  causes  to  brine  about  those  pre- 
dictions, must  be  an  infinite  power,  the  same  that  made  the  world,  sustains  it  and 
governs  all  tln'ngs  in  it  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  to  bring  about  his  own  ends; 
and  this  being  is  God. 
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L  the  1.  If  Rthelim  hf  a  Tolly,  il  is  Jien  ppmicioiii  to  tlie  worM  and  tu  thr  nilulvi 
timiclf.  Wisdom  a  the  band  of  buu-un  sodcticn,  ihc  plory  of  nioli.  Foll;<  ii  the 
^turber  of  fiuiiiUn,  cities,  naliona  ;  the  dingroce  uf  Iiuiiibd  notiire. 

Firtl,  It  is  petnicious  Co  (he  world. 

t.  It  woidd  root  out  tiie  foiuidUiDns  of  g;ovi?rDni?nL  It  demolistielh  nil  order  in 
nations.  Tbe  being  of  a  God  ia  the  guard  of  the  world :  Ihc  seme  of  a  God  ia  the 
foundalinn  of  civil  order;  without  th^  there  ia  no  tie  upon  the  coiuelencea  of  men. 
HliBl  fnrce  would  there  be  in  oaths  for  the  decisions  of  contloversiei,  what  Hglit 
•ould  liiere  be  in  appeaJa  made  to  one  that  hod  no  being?  A  city  of  Ethnsls 
Tould  be  a  heap  of  conAision ;  there  could  be  no  ground  of  any  coiumerce,  when 
■U  tlie  sacred  buida  of  it  in  the  consciences  of  men  were  anapt  aaunder,  which  are 
toni  to  pieces  and  utterly  destroyed  by  denying  the  existence  of  God.  What 
magtstrste  could  be  secure  in  his  standing!  what  private  person  eould  be  secure  in 
«■■  right  T  Con  that  then  be  a  truth  tVint  is  destnictive  of^  all  public  ^oodf  If  the 
athnit's  sentiuiPnl,  that  there  were  no  God,  were  a  truth,  and  the  contrary  that  there 
were  a  God,  n-ere  a  falsity,  it  would  (hen  follow,  that  falsity  made  men  good  and 
■eiviceable  to  one  another;  that  error  were  the  foundatiou  of  oil  the  beauty,  and 
aider,  and  outward  felicity  of  the  world,  (he  fountain  of  all  good  to  man.  ■  If  there 
*tre  no  God,  lo  believe  there  ia  one,  would  be  an  error;  and  to  believe  there  is 
Mne,  would  be  the  greatest  wisdom,  because  it  would  be  the  greatest  truth.  And 
fttn  ■!  it  ia  tbe  greatest  niidotn  to  fear  God,  upon  the  appr^ension  of  his  exist- 
ed lo  it  would  be  the  greatest  error  to  fear  him,  if  there  were  none."     It  would 


w,  that  error  ia  the  stipport  of  the  world,  tlie  spring  of  all 
and  that  every  part  of  (he  world  were  obliged  to  a  falsity  (or 
iKiuion,  which  is  the  most  absurd  thing  to  imagine.     It  is  a  tiling 
tolerated  by  any  prince,  without  laying  an  axe  lo  the  root  of  the 


(wemment. 

3.  It  would  introduce  all  evil  into  the  world.  If  you  take  away  God,  you  take 
tnT  conscience,  and  thereby  all  measures  and  rules  of  good  and  evil.  And  how 
tnld  any  laws  be  made  when  the  measure  and  standard  of  them  were  tcinovedt 
iH  pood  laws  are  founded  upon  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  reason,  upon  commoD 
wtraienti  in  human  nature,  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  God;  so  that  if  the 
falDdation  be  demolished,  the  whole  superstructure  must  tumble  down ;  a  man 
n%ht  be  a  thief,  a  murderer,  an  adulterer,  and  could  not  in  a  strict  senae  be  an 
~'    '  .    -       •       could  not  be  evil,  if  a  man  were  a  god  to  himself. 


lltw  lo  himself.     Nothing  but  evil  dcservea  a  censure,  and  nothing  would  be  e' 
'ibere  were  no  God,  the  Rector  of  the  world  against  whom  evil  is  properly  cot 
make  that  morally  evil  that  is  not  so  in  itself:  as  where  there 


■•ibiiit  tciue  of  God,  the  heart  is  more  strongly  inclined  to  wickedness ;  so  where 
tUrr  is  no  sense  of  God,  the  bars  ore  removed,'the  flood-gates  set  open  for  all 
*ick(^en  lo  rush  in  upon  mankind.  Iteligion  pinions  men  from  ubomitiablB 
pnctices,  and  reslTHins  them  trom  being  slaves  to  their  own  passions:  an  atlieist's 
Bias  would  be  loose  to  do  any  thing."     Nothing  so  vitlanoua  and  unjust  hut  w 


k«  acted  if  tbe  natorBl  fear  of  a  Deity  were  extinguished.  The  first  consequence 
Mning  from  the  apprehension  of  the  existence  of  God,  is  his  government  of  the 
■Mid.  If  there  be  no  God,  then  tlie  natural  consequence  Is  lliat  there  is  no  suprema 


iTfflira 


of  the  world;  such  a  notion  would  cashier  all  sentiments  of  giwd,  and 
I'rojan  horse,  whence  all  impurity,  tyranny,  and  all  sorts  of  mischiefii 


nuld  break  out  upon  mankind:  corruption  and  abominable  works  it 
k  finit  of  tbe  fool's  petmiasion  that  there  is  no  God.  The  perverting  the  ways  of 
Ml,  amii««sion  and  extortion,  owe  their  rise  to  a  forgetfiilness  of  God  (Jer.  iii.  21): 
•Ibey  have  perverted  their  way,  and  they  have  forgotten  the  Lord  their  God.' 
ICtti.  xxii.  12)  :  '  lliou  hast  greedily  gained  by  extortion,  and  hast  forgotten  me, 
awh  the  Lord.'  The  whole  earth  would  he  filled  with  violence,  hU  nesh  would 
iBTOpt  their  way,  as  it  was  before  the  deluge,  when  probably  Bllieism  did  abound 
mmr  than  idolatry ;  and  if  not  a  disowning  the  being,  vet  denyiiig  the  providence 
tf  God  hv  the  posterity  of  Cain:  those  of  the  family  of  Seth  only  'calling  upon  the 
me  of  the  Lord'  (Gen.  vi.  11,  12,  compared  with  Gen.  iv.  2<>). 

Tlie  preateat  sense  of  ■  Deity  in   any,  hath  been  attended  with  the  greatest 

"fpownci?  of  life  and  usefulness  to  otliers;  and  a  weaker  sense  hath  been  attended 

Uy  I.r»»:ut  dt  Prosiil.  p.  Mi,  [.)  Piilm  tjt.  10.  tr)  LMlilu  dt  Provia.  jr.  Wt 
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with  a  baser  imparity.  If  there  were  no  God,  Uasphemv  would  be  pnieewgrtli^; 
ai  the  reproach  of  i^ls  u  praiseworthy,  because  we  testinr  that  there  Is  no  diTiaif 
in  them.7  What  can  be  more  contemptible  than  that  which  hath  no  beinff  ?  Sii 
would  be  only  a  false  opinion  of  a  violated  law,  and  an  offended  deity.  If  sod 
«>prehension8  prevail,  what  a  wide  door  is  opened  to  the  worst  of  viUanics  f  If 
there  be  no  God,  no  respect  is  due  to  him ;  all  the  religion  in  the  world  is  a  tiiflib 
and  error ;  and  thus  the  pillars  of  all  human  society,  and  that  which  hadi  madi 
commonwealths  to  flourish,  are  blown  away. 

Secondly,  It  is  pernicious  to  the  atheist  hunselfl  If  he  fear  no  future  pnnishmeiit, 
he  can  never  expect  any  fUture  reward :  all  his  hopes  must  be  confined  to  a  swiniik 
and  despicable  manner  of  life,  without  any  ima^nations  of  so  much  as  a  dram  of 
reserved  happiness.  He  is  in  a  worse  conmtion  Uian  the  sflliest  animal,  which  bath 
something  to  please  it  in  its  life :  whereas  an  atheist  can  have  nothing  here  to  mn 
him  a  fuU  content,  no  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  world,  and  can  have  lev 
satisfaction  hereafler.  He  deposeth  the  noble  end  of  his  own  being,  which  was  to 
serve  a  God  and  have  a  satisfaction  in  him,  to  seek  a  God  and  be  rewarded  bgr 
him ;  and  he  that  departs  fh>m  his  end,  recedes  fix)m  his  own  nature.  All  the 
content  any  creature  finds,  is  in  performing  its  end,  moving  according  to  its  natunl 
instinct ;  as  it  is  a  joy  to  the  sun  to  run  its  race."  In  tne  same  manner  it  b  a 
satisfaction  to  every  other  creature,  and  its  delight  to  observe  the  law  of  its  creatian. 
What  content  can  any  man  have  that  runs  from  his  end,  opposeth  his  own  nature^ 
denies  a  God  by  whom  and  for  whom  he  was  created,  whose  image  he  beara,  whicb 
is  the  glory  of  his  nature,  and  sinks  into  the  very  dregs  of  brutishness?  How 
elegantly  is  it  described  by  Bildad,*  '  His  own  counsel  shall  cast  him  down,  teiron 
shful  make  him  afraid  on  every  side,  destruction  shall  be  ready  at  his  side,  die  fint- 
bom  of  death  shall  devour  his  strength,  his  confidence  shall  be  rooted  out,  and  it 
shall  bring  him  to  the  king  of  terrors.  Brimstone  shall  be  scattered  upon  hk 
habitation ;  he  shall  be  driven  from  light  into  darkness,  and  chased  out  of  tlie 
world.  They  that  come  after  him  shall  be  astonished  at  his  day.  as  they  that  went 
before  were  afirighted.  And  this  is  the  place  of  liim  that  knows  not  God.*^  If  there 
be  a  fUtiure  reckoning  (as  his  own  conscience  cannot  but  sometimes  inform  him  of), 
his  condition  is  desperate,  and  his  misery  dreadful  and  unavoidable.  It  it  not 
righteous  a  hell  should  entertain  any  else,  if  it  refuse  him. 

Use  II.  How  lamentable  is  it,  that  in  our  times  this  folly  of  atheism  should  be  so 
rife !  That  there  should  be  found  such  monsters  in  human  nature,  in  the  midst  of 
the  impiwc^ents  of  reason,  and  shinings  of  the  gospel,  who  not  only  make  the 
Scripture  m^ matter  of  their  jeers,  but  scoff  at  the  judgments  and  providences  of 
God  in  the  world,  and  envy  their  Creator  a  being,  without  whose  goodness  they 
had  none  themselves ;  who  contradict  in  their  carriage  what  tEey  assert  to  be  their 
sentiment,  when  they  dreadfiAjT  imprecate  damnation  to  themselves  f  Whence 
should  that  damnation  they  so  rabhly  wish  be  poured  forth  upon  them,  if  there  were 
not  a  revenging  God  ?  Formerly  atheism  was  as  rare  as  prodigious,  scarce  two  or 
three  known  in  an  age ;  and  those  that  are  reported  to  oe  so  in  former  ages,  are 
rather  thought  to  be  counted  so  for  mocking  at  the  senseless  deities  the  conmion 
people  adored,  and  laying  open  their  impurities.  A  mere  natural  strength  would 
easily  discover  that  those  they  adored  for  gods,  could  not  deserve  that  title,  since 
their  original  was  known,  their  uncleanness  manifest  and  acknowledged  by  their 
worshippers.  And  probably  it  was  so ;  since  the  Christians  were  termed  d^oc,  be- 
cause they  acknowledged  not  their  vain  idols.c 

I  question  whether  there  ever  was,  or  can  be  in  the  world,  an  uninterrupted  and 
internal  denial  of  the  being  of  God,  or  that  men  (unless  we  can  suppose  conscience 
utterly  dead)  can  arrive  to  such  a  degree  of  impiety ;  for  before  they  can  stifle  soch 
sentiments  in  them  (whatsoever  they  may  assert),  they  must  be  utter  strangers  to 
the  common  conceptions  of  reason,  and  despoil  &emselves  of  their  own  humanity. 
He  that  dares  to  deny  a  God  with  his  lips,  yet  sets  up  something  or  other  as  a  God 
in  his  heart  Is  it  not  lamentable  that  this  sacred  truth,  consented  to  by  all  nations, 
which  is  the  band  of  civil  societies,  the  source  of  all  order  in  the  world,  should  be 
denied  with  a  bare  face,  and  disputed  against  in  companies,  and  the  glory  of  a  wise 
Creator  ascribed  to  an  unintelligent  nature,  to  blind  chance  ?    Are  not  such  worse 

iy)  Lessius  de  Provid.  p.  M5.  («)  Pulm  xiz.  S.  (a)  Job  xriii.  7,  8,  fre.  to  the  end. 

{h)  Ver.  24.  (c)  As  Justin  infomu  us. 
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2.  Whosoever  doubts  of  it,  makes  himself  a  mark,  against  which  all  die  creatnm 
fight  All  the  stars  fought  against  Sisera  for  Israel :  all  the  stars  in  heaven,  snd 
the  dust  on  earth,  fight  for  God  against  the  atheist  He  hath  as  numy  arguments 
against  him  as  there  are  creatures  in  the  whole  compass  of  heaven  and  eaxth.  He 
is  most  unreasonable,  that  denies  or  doubts  of  that  whose  image  and  shadow  he  sees 
round  about  him ;  he  may  sooner  deny  the  sun  that  warms  him,  the  moon  that  in 
the  night  walks  in  her  brightness,  deny  the  fruits  he  enjoys  from  the  earth,  yeS| 
and  deny  that  he  doth  exist  He  must  tear  his  own  conscience,  fly  from  his  own 
thoughts,  be  changed  into  the  nature  of  a  stone,  which  hath  neither  reason  nor 
sense,  before  he  can  disengage  himself  from  those  arguments  which  evince  the 
being  of  a  God.  He  that  would  make  the  natural  religion  professed  in  the  wodd 
a  mere  romance,  must  give  the  lie  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind ;  he  must  be  st 
an  irreconcilable  enmity  with  his  own  reason,  resolve  to  hear  nothing  that  it 
speaks,  if  he  will  not  hear  what  it  speaks  in  this  case,  with  a  greater  evidence  than 
it  can  ascertain  any  thing  else.  God  hath  so  settled  himself  m  the  reason  of  man, 
that  he  must  vili^  the  noblest  faculty  God  hath  given  him,  and  put  off  nators 
itself^  before  he  can  blot  out  the  notion  of  a  God. 

3.  No  question  but  those  that  have  been  so  bold  as  to  deny  that  there  waa  a  God, 
have  sometimes  been  much  afraid  they  have  been  in  an  error,  and  have  at  least 
suspected  there  was  a  God,  when  some  sudden  prodigy  hath  presented  itsdf  to 
them,  and  roused  their  fears ;  and  whatsoever  sentiments  they  might  have  in  their 
blinding  prosperity,  they  have  had  other  kind  of  motions  in  them  in  their  ttonny 
afflictions,  and,  like  Jonah's  mariners,  have  been  ready  to  cry  to  him  for  help^ 
whom  they  disdained  to  own  so  much  as  in  being,  while  they  swam  in  their  pleai- 
tures.  The  thoughts  of  a  Deity  cannot  be  so  extinguished,  but  they  will  revive 
and  rush  upon  a  man,  at  least  under  some  sharp  affliction.  Amazing  judgments 
wiU  make  tnem  question  their  own  apprehensions.  God  sends  some  messengers  to 
keep  alive  the  apprehension  of  him  as  a  Judge,  while  men  resolve  not  to  own  or 
reverence  him  as  a  Governor.  A  man  cannot  but  keep  a  scent  of  what  was  bom 
with  him  ;  as  a  vessel  that  hath  been  seasoned  first  with  a  strong  juice  will  pwicrfO 
the  scent  of  it,  whatsoever  liquors  are  afterwards  put  into  it 

4.  What  is  it  for  which  such  men  rack  their  wits,  to  form  notions  that  there  b  no 
God?  Is  it  not  that  they  would  indulge  some  vicious  habit,  which  hath  gained  the 
possession  of  their  soul,  which  they  luiow  '  cannot  be  favoured  by  that  holy  God,' 
whose  notion  they  would  raze  out  ?®  Is  it  not  for  some  brutish  afiection,  as 
degenerative  of  human  nature,  as  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  God ;  a  lust  as  unmanly 
as  sinful  ?  The  terrors  of  God  are  the  effects  of  guilt ;  and  therefore  men  would 
wear  out  the  apprehensions  of  a  Deity,  that  they  might  be  brutish  without  control 
They  would  fum  believe  there  were  no  God,  that  they  might  not  be  men,  but 
beasts.  How  great  a  folly  is  it  to  take  so  much  pains  in  vain,  for  a  slavery  and 
torment ;  to  cast  ofi*  that  which  they  call  a  yoke,  for  that  which  really  is  one  I 
There  is  more  pains  and  toughness  of  soul  requisite  to  shake  off  the  appi^ensions 
of  God,  than  to  believe  that  ne  is,  and  cleave  constantly  to  him.  What  a  madnest 
is  it  in  any  to  take  so  much  pains  to  be  less  than  a  man,  by  razing  out  the  appre- 
hensions of  God,  when,  with  less  pains,  he  may  be  more  than  an  earthly  num,  by 
cherishing  the  notions  of  God,  and  walking  answcrably  thereunto ! 

5.  How  unreasonable  is  it  for  any  man  to  hazard  himself  at  this  rate  in  the 
denial  of  a  God  !  The  atheist  saith  he  knows  not  that  there  is  a  God ;  but  may 
he  not  reasonably  think  there  may  be  one  for  aught  he  knows  ?  and  if  there  be, 
what  a  desperate  confusion  will  he  be  in,  when  all  his  bravadoes  shall  prove 
false  !  What  can  they  gain  by  such  an  opinion  ?  A  freedom,  say  thej,  tmoi 
the  burdensome  yoke  of  conscience,  a  liberty  to  do  what  they  list,  that  doth  not 
subject  them  to  divine  laws.     It  is  a  hard  matter  to  persuade  any  that  they  can 

fain  this.  Tliey  can  gain  but  a  sordid  pleasure,  unworthy  the  nature  of  man. 
\\ii  it  were  well  that  such  would  argue  thus  with  themselves :  if  there  be  a  God, 
and  I  fear  and  obey  him,  I  gain  a  happy  eternity ;  but  if  there  be  no  God,  I  lose 
nothing  but  my  sordid  lusts,  by  firmly  believing  there  is  one.  If  I  be  deceived  at 
at  last,  and  find  a  God,  can  I  think  to  be  rewarded  by  him,  for  disowning  him  f 
Do  not  I  run  a  desperate  hazard  to  lose  his  favour,  his  kingdom,  and  endloM 
felicity  for  an  endless  torment?    By  confessing  a  God  I  YWtKaU0hmi  but  hf 

(e)  Psalm  zdr.  6,  7. 
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koylBtf  Um,  I  nm  tlw  matt  deqiente  hasard,  if  there  be  one.  He  if  not  a 
■ewwirtle  ereatmek  that  viU  not  pot  himself  upon  such  a  reaionahle  ai^g:iung. 
fliat  a  doleful  meeting  wifl  there  be  between  the  God  who  if  denied,  <uid  the 
liwiet  that  denies  him,  who  ahall  meet  with  reproachet  on  God's  part^  anu  tenors 
•  kia  own  I  Afl  that  he  gains  is  a  libertjr  to  oefile  himself  here,  and  a  certainty 
a  be  despised  hereafter,  if  he  be  in  an  error,  as  undoubtedly  he  is. 

B,  Can  any  ench  person  say  he  hath  done  all  that  he  can  to  inform  himself  of 
be  being  of  Ood,  or  of  other  things  which  he  denies  ?  Or  rather  they  would  fain 
ougine  there  is  noae^  tliat  thej  may  sleep  securely  in  their  lusts,  ana  be  free  (if 
hey  eould)  from  the  dmnder^laps  of  conscience.  Can  such  say  th^  have  used 
bar  ntmoet  endeaTouzs  to  instruct  themsdves  in  this,  and  can  meet  with  no 
atiifrction  t  Were  it  an  abstruse  truth  it  might  not  be  wondered  at ;  but  not  to 
aecC  with  satlfhction  in  this  which  every  thing  minds  us  of,  and  hdpeth,  is  the 
ndt  of  an  extreme  uMlupsnce,  stimidity,  and  a  willingness  to  be  unsatisfied,  and 
k  judicial  process  of  wdainuttst  them.  It  is  straiM^  any  man  should  be  so  dark 
n  that  npon  which  depends  ue  conduct  of  his  life,  ana  the  expectation  of  happiness 
lereafter.  I  do  not  know  what  some  of  you  may  tliink,  but!  believe  these  things 
Btt  not  useless  to  be  proposed  £oir  ourselTes  to  answer  temptations ;  we  know  not 
vhaC  wicked  temptatfon  in  a  debaiidied  and  sceptic  age,  meetinff  with  a  com^ 
leart,  may  prompt  men  to;  and  though  there  majr  not  be  any  atheist  here  present, 
ret  I  know  diere  is  more  than  one,  who  have  accidentally  met  with  such,  who 
ipenly  denied  a  Deitjr ;  and  if  the  l&e  occasion  lumpen,  these  considerations  may 
lot  be  annsefbl  to  a^y  to  dieir  consciences.  But  I  must  confess,  that  since  those 
hat  live  in  this  sentiment,  do  not  judge  themselves  worthy  of  their  own  care,  they 
ue  not  worthy  of  the  care  of  others;  and  a  man  must  have  aU  the  charity  of  the 
diristian  rdigum,  which  they  despise,  not  to  contenm  them,  and  loive  them  to  their 
>wn  tatty,  i^  we  are  to  jn^  mad  men,  who  sink  under  an  unavmdable  distemper, 
re  are  as  much  to  abommate  them,  who  wilfully  hug  this  prodigious  frenzy. 

Ute  III.  If  it  be  the  atheist's  ibily  to  deny  or  doubt  <^  the  being  (tf  God,  it  is  our 
risdom  to  be  firmly  settled  in  this  truths  that  God  is.  We  should  never  be  wiUiout 
rar  arms  in  an  age  wherein  atheism  appears  bare&ced  without  a  disguise.  You  may 
neet  with  suggestions  to  it,  tiiough  the  devil  formeriy  never  atteuij^ed  to  demolisn 
Jiifl  notion  inthe  worid,  but  was  willing  to  keep  it  up,  so  the  worship  due  to  God 
night  nm  in  his  own  channel,  and  was  necessitatea  to  preserve  it,  without  which 
le  could  not  have  erected  that  idolatry,  which  was  his  great  desiffn  in  opposition  to 
3od ;  yet  since  the  foundations  of  that  are  torn  up,  and  never  like  to  be  rebuilt,  he 
nay  endeavour,  as  his  last  refiige,  to  banish  the  notion  of  God  out  of  the  world, 
hat  he  may  reign  as  absolutely  without  it,  as  he  did  before  by  the  mistakes  about 
he  divine  nature.  But  we  must  not  lay  all  upon  Satan ;  the  corruption  of  our  own 
learts  ministers  matter  to  such  sparks.  It  is  not  said  Satan  hath  suggested  to  the 
bol,  but '  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  *  there  is  no  God.  But  let  them  come  from 
rhat  principle  soever,  silence  them  quickly,  give  them  their  dismiss ;  oppose  the 
rhole  scheme  of  nature  to  fight  against  them,  as  the  stars  did  against  Sisera.  Stir 
tp  sentiments  of  conscience  to  oppose  sentiments  of  corruption.  Resolve  sooner  to 
>elieve  that  yourselves  are  not,  than  that  God  is  not ;  and  if  vou  suppose  they  at 
iny  time  come  from  Satan,  object  to  him  that  you  know  he  behevcs  the  contrary  to 
rhat  he  suggests.  Settle  this  principle  firmly  in  you,  '  let  us  behold  Him  that  is 
nvisible,'  as  Mooes  did;'  let  us  have  the  sentiments  following  upon  the  notion  of 
I  God,  to  be  restrained  by  a  fear  of  him,  excited  by  a  love  to  him,  not  to  violate 
lis  laws  and  offend  his  goodness.  He  is  not  a  God  careless  of  our  actions,  negligent 
o  inflict  punishment,  and  bestow  rewards,  <he  forgets  not  the  labour  of  our  love,'t 
lor  the  integrity  of  our  ways ;  he  were  not  a  God,  if  he  were  not  a  governor ; 
ind  punishments  and  rewards  are  as  essential  to  government,  as  a  foundation  to  a 
luilmng.  His  being  and  his  government  in  rewarding,  which  implies  punishment, 
for  the  neglects  of  him  are  linked  together)^  are  not  to  be  separated  in  our 
houghts  of  him. 

1.  Without  this  truth  fixed  in  us,  we  can  never  give  him  the  worship  due  to  his 

lame.    When  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  our  actions 

ibout  it  are  careless.    We  regard  not  that  which  we  mink  doth  not  much  con^m 

IS.  If  we  do  not  firmly  believe  there  is  a  God,  we  shall  pay  him  no  steady  worship; 

(/)  Ileb.  xL  S7.  (g)  Heb.  xL  10.  (A)  Heb.  zL  S. 
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and  if  we  believe  not  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  we  shall  offer  him  but  a  slight 
service.*  The  Jews  call  the  knowledge  of  the  being  of  God  the  foundation  and 
pillar  of  wisdom>  The  whole  frame  of  religion  is  dissolved  without  this  apprehension, 
and  totters  if  this  apprehension  be  waverms^.  Religion  in  the  heart  is  as  water  in 
a  weather-glass,  whicii  riseth  or  falls  accordmg  to  the  strength  or  weaknesa  of  thii 
belief.  How  can  any  man  worship  that  which  he  believes  not  to  be,  or  doubts  of? 
Could  any  man  omit  the  pa}dng  a  homage  to  one,  whom  he  did  believe  to  be  an 
omnipotent,  wise  being,  possessing  (infinitely  above  our  conceptions)  the  ^rfections 
of  all  creatures?  He  must  either  think  there  is  no  such  being,  or  that  he  is  an  eas\', 
drowsy,  inobservant  God,  and  not  such  an  one  as  our  natural  notions  of  him,  if 
listened  to,  as  well  as  the  Scripture,  represents  him  to  be. 

2.  Without  being  rooted  in  this,  we  cannot  order  our  lives.  All  our  baseness, 
stupidity,  dulness,  wanderings,  vanity,  spring  from  a  wavering  and  unsettledness  in 
this  principle.  This  gives  ground  to  brutish  pleasures,  not  only  to  solicit,  but  con- 
quer us.  Abraham  expected  violence  in  any  place  where  God  was  not  owned 
(Gen.  XX.  11),  '  Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place,  and  thev  will  day  me 
for  my  wife*s  sake.'  The  natural  knowledge  of  God  firmly  impressed,  would  choke 
that  which  would  stifle  our  reason  and  deface  our  souls.  The  belief  that  God  is, 
and  what  he  is,  would  have  a  mighty  influence  to  persuade  us  to  a  real  religion,  and 
serious  consideration,  and  casting  about  how  to  be  like  to  him  and  united  with  him. 

3.  Without  it  we  cannot  have  any  comfort  of  our  lives.  Who  would  willingly 
live  in  a  stormy  world,  void  of  a  God  ?  If  we  waver  in  this  principle,  to  whom 
should  we  make  our  complaints  in  our  afflictions  ?  Where  should  we  meet  with 
supports?  How  could  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  a  future  happiness? 
There  is  a  sweetness  in  the  meditation  of  his  existence,  and  that  he  is  a  Creator.* 
Thoughts  of  other  things  have  a  bitterness  mixed  with  them  :  houses,  lands,  children, 
now  arc,  shortly  they  will  not  be ;  but  God  is,  that  made  the  world :  his  faithful- 
ness, as  he  is  a  Creator,  is  a  ground  to  deposit  our  souls  and  concerns  in  our  inno- 
cent sufferings."^  So  far  as  we  are  weak  in  the  acknowledgment  of  God,  we 
deprive  ourselves  of  oiu:  content  in  the  view  of  his  infinite  perfections. 

4.  Without  the  rooting  of  this  principle,  we  cannot  have  a  firm  belief  of  Scripture. 
The  Scripture  will  be  a  slight  thmg  to  one  that  hath  weak  sentiments  of  God.  The 
belief  of  a  God  must  necessarily  precede  the  belief  of  any  revelation ;  tlie  latter 
cannot  take  place  without  the  former  as  the  foundation.  \Vc  must  firmly  believe 
the  beine  of  a  God,  wherein  our  happiness  doth  consist,  before  we  can  believe  any 
means  wnich  conduct  us  to  him.  Moses  begins  with  the  Author  of  creation,  before 
he  treats  of  the  promise  of  redemption.  Paul  preached  God  as  a  Creator  to  a 
university,  before  ne  preached  Christ  as  Mediator."  What  influence  can  the  testi- 
mony of  God  have  in  his  revelation  upon  one  that  doth  not  firmly  assent  to  the 
truth  of  his  being  ?  All  would  be  in  vam  that  is  so  often  repeated,  *  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,'  if  wc  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Lord  that  speaks  it  There  could  be  no  awe 
from  his  sovereignty  in  his  commands,  nor  anv  comfortable  taste  of  his  goodness  in 
his  promises.  The  more  we  are  stren^thenca  in  this  principle,  the  more  credit  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  to  divine  revelation,  to  rest  in  his  promise,  and  to  reverence 
his  precept ;  the  authority  of  all  depends  upon  the  being  of  the  Revealer. 

To  this  purpose,  since  we  have  handled  uiis  discourse  by  naturd  arguments, 

1.  Study  God  in  the  creatine  as  well  as  in  the  Scriptures.    The  pnmaiy  use  of 

the  creatures,  is  to  acknowlede^e  God  in  them ;  they  were  made  to  be  witnesses  of 

himself  and  his  goodness,  and  heralds  of  his  glory,  which  glory  of  God  as  Creator 

'  diiall  endure  for  ever  *  (Psalm  civ.  31) :  that  whole'psalm  is  a  lecture  of  creation  and 

providence.    The  world  is  a  sacred  temple ;  man  is  introduced  to  contemplate  it, 

and  behold  with  praise  the  glory  of  God  m  the  pieces  of  his  art  As  ^ce  doth  not 

destroy  nature,  so  the  book  of  redemption  blots  not  out  that  of  creation.     Had  he 

not  shewn  himself  in  his  creatures,  he  could  never  have  shewn  himself  in  his  Christ; 

die  order  of  thines  required  it     God  must  be  read  wherever  he  is  legible;   the 

eeitoies  are  one  book,  wherein  he  hath  writ  a  part  of  the  cxcellpiicy  of  his  name,* 

■  ix^anv  aitbts  do  in  their  works  and  watches.  God's  glon%  like  the  filings  of  gold, 

s  TM.  pKooos  to  be  lost  wherever  it  drops :  nothing  so  vile  and  base  in  the  world, 

IK  Tcaes  in  it  an  instruction  for  man,  and  drives  in  fiulher  the  notion  of  a  God. 
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d  of  his  ccyttage.  Enter  here,  Sunt  hie  eiiam  Dm,  God  disdains  not  thii 
the  least  creature  speaks  to  man,  eveiy  shruh  in  the  field,  eveiy  ilv  in  the 
limh  in  a  body;  Consider  me,  God  disdains  not  to  appear  in  me ;  he  haUi 
I  in  me  his  being  and  a  part  of  his  skill,  as  well  as  in  the  highest.  The 
manifest  the  being  of  God  and  part  of  his  perfections.  We  have  indeed 
Lcellent  way,  a  revelation  setting  him  forth  m  a  more  excellent  manner,  a 
ject  of  dependence,  a  brighter  object  of  love,  raising  our  hearts  firom  self- 
e  to  a  confidence  in  him.  lliough  the  appearance  of  God  in  the  one  be 
an  in  the  other,  yet  neither  is  to  be  neglected.  The  Scripture  directs  us 
to  view  God ;  it  had  been  in  vain  else  for  the  apostle  to  make  use  of 
rgnments.     Nature  is  not  contrary  to  Scripture,  nor  Scripture  to  nature ; 

•  should  think  God  contrary  to  himself^  who  is  the  Autnor  of  both. 

w  God  in  your  own  experiences  of  him.  There  is  a  taste  and  sight  of  his 
though  no  sight  of  his  essence.?  By  the  taste  of  his  goodness  you  may 
reality  of  the  fountain,  whence  it  springs  and  fix)m  whence  it  flows ;  this 
1  the  greatest  capacity  of  a  mere  natural  understanding.  £jq»erience  of 
nem  <x  the  ways  of  Christianity  is  a  mighty  preservative  against  atheism, 
oan  knows  not  how  to  prove  honey  to  be  sweet  by  his  reason,  but  by  his 
id  if  all  the  reason  in  the  worid  be  brought  against  it,  he  will  not  be 
out  of  what  he  tastes.  Have  not  many  found  the  delightful  iDapses  of 
their  souls,  often  sprinkled  with  his  inward  blessings  upon  their  seeking 
bad  secret  warnings  in  their  approaches  to  him ;  and  gentle  rebukes  in 
idences  upon  their  swervings  from  him  ?  Have  not  many  found  sometimes 
lie  hand  raisin?  them  up  when  they  were  dejected ;  some  unexpected  pro- 
tepping  in  for  uieir  relief;  and  easuy  perceived  that  it  could  not  be  a  work 
*,  nor  many  times  the  intention  of*^  ue  instruments  he  hath  used  in  it  ? 
'  often  foimd  that  he  is,  by  finding  that  he  is  a  rewarder,  and  can  set  to 
I  that  he  is  what  he  hath  declared  himself  to  be  in  his  word  (Isa.  xliiL  12) : 
ledared,  and  have  saved ;  therefore  you  are  my  witnesses,  saith  the  Loid, 
I  God.*  The  secret  touches  of  God  upon  the  heart,  and  inward  converses 
,  are  a  greater  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  and  infinitely  good 
an  all  nature. 

'.  Is  it  a  follv  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  being  of  God?  It  is  a  foUy  also 
rship  God,  when  we  acknowledge  his  existence ;  it  is  our  wisdom  then  to 
dm.  As  it  is  not  indifferent  whether  we  believe  there  is  a  God  or  no ;  so 
odifierent  whether  we  will  give  honour  to  that  God  or  no.  A  worship  is 
as  he  is  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  fountain  of  oiu-  happiness.  By  this 
icknowledge  his  Deity ;  though  we  may  profess  his  being,  yet  we  deny 
ission  in  neglects  of  worship.  To  deny  hiin  a  worship  is  as  great  a  foUy, 
y  his  being.  He  that  renounceth  all  homage  to  his  Creator,  envies  him 
which  he  cannot  deprive  him  of.  Tlie  natural  inclination  to  worship  is 
sal  as  the  notion  of  a  God ;  idolatry  else  had  never  gained  footing  in  the 
rhe  existence  of  God  was  never  owned  in  any  nation,  but  a  worship  of 
appointed.  And  many  people  who  have  turned  their  backs  upon  some 
ts  of  the  law  of  nature,  nave  paid  a  continual  homage  to  some  superior 
ible  being.  The  Jews  ^ve  a  reason  why  man  was  created  in  the  evening 
hbath,  because  he  should  begin  his  being  with  the  worship  of  his  Maker. 
IS  ever  he  found  himself  to  be  a  creature,  his  first  solemn  act  should  be  a 
'  respect  to  his  Creator.  *  To  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandment,  is  the 
man,<l  or  is  whole  man ; '  he  is  not  a  man  but  a  beast,  without  obser\'ance  of 
ligion  is  as  requisite  as  reason  to  complete  a  man :  he  were  not  reasonable 
«  not  relk;ious ;  because  by  neglecting  religion,  he  neglects  the  chiefest 

*  reason.  Either  God  framed  the  world  with  so  much  order,  elegancy,  and 
»  DO  purpose,  or  this  was  his  end  at  least,  that  reasonable  creatures  should 
fm  in  it,  and  honour  him  for  it  The  notion  of  God  was  not  stamped  upon 
shadows  of  God  did  not  appear  in  the  creatures,  to  be  the  subject  of  an  idle 
ition,  but  the  motive  of  a  due  homage  to  God.  He  created  the  world  for  his 
eoplc  for  himself,  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  his  works ;  that  since  wt 
nove  in  him,  and  by  him,  we  should  live  and  move  to  him  and  for  him.  1: 
ondemnation  of  the  heathen  world,  that  when  they  knew  there  was  a  God, 

(/>)  PmIui  xxxiv.  98.  (g)  Eocl.  xil.  13.  ^r)  Ifeb. 
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diey  did  no*  give  him  the  glory  due  to  him."  He  that  denies  his  being,  is  an  athefai 
to  his  esa<  .ice :  he  that  denies  his  worship,  is  an  atheist  to  his  honour. 

If  it  'je  a  folly  to  deny  the  bein^  of  God,  it  will  be  our  wisdom,  then,  since  wt 
acknowledge  his  being,  often  to  thmk  of  him.  Thoughts  are  the  first  issue  of  a 
creature  as  reasonable :  ^  He  that  hath  given  us  the  faculty  whereby  we  are  aUe  to 
think,  should  be  the  principal  object  about  which  the  power  of  it  should  be  exer- 
oised.  It  is  a  justice  to  God,  the  author  of  our  understandings,  a  justice  to  the 
nature  of  our  understandings,  that  the  noblest  faculty  should  be  employed  about 
the  most  excellent  object.  Our  minds  arc  a  beam  from  God;  and,  therefore,  as  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  when  they  touch  the  earth,  should  reflect  back  upon  God.  As 
we  seem  to  deny  tl\e  being  of  God  not  to  think  of  him ;  we  seem  also  to  unsoul  oar 
souls  in  misemploying  the  activity  of  them  any  other  way,  like  flies,  to  be  oftener 
on  dunghills  than  flowers.  It  is  made  the  black  mark  of  an  ungodly  man,  or  an 
atheist,  that  *  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts '  (Psalm  x.  4).  What  comfort  can  be 
had  in  the  being  of  God  without  thinking  of  him  with  reverence  and  delight?  A 
G  id  forgotten  is  as  good  as  no  God  to  us. 


Discourse  II. 

ON  PRACTICAL  ATHEISM. 

Psalm  xiv.  1. — The  fool  hath  said  inhU  heart.  There  is  no  God.     They  are  earmpt, 
they  have  done  abominable  works,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good. 

Practical  atheism  is  natural  to  man  in  his  depraved  state,  and  very  frequent 
in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 

The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.  He  regards  him  as  little  as 
if  he  had  no  being.  He  said  in  his  heart,  not  with  his  tongue,  nor  in  his  head: 
he  never  firmly  thought  it,  nor  openly  asserted  it.  Shame  put  a  bar  to  the  first, 
and  natural  reason  to  the  second;  yet,  perhaps,  he  had  sometimes  some  doubts 
whether  there  were  a  God  or  no.  He  wished  there  were  not  any,  and  sometimes 
hoped  there  were  none  at  alL  He  could  not  raze  out  the  notion  of  a  Deitv  in  his 
mind,  but  he  neglected  the  fixing  the  sense  of  God  in  his  heart,  and  made  it  too 
much  his  business  to  deface  and  blot  out  those  characters  of  God  in  his  soul,  which 
had  been  left  under  the  ruins  of  original  nature.  Men  may  have  atheistical  hearts 
without  atheistical  heads.  Their  reasons  may  defend  the  notion  of  a  Deity,  while 
their  hearts  are  empty  of  aflection  to  the  Deity.  Job*s  children  may  curse  God  m 
ikeir  hearts,  though  not  with  their  lips.^ 

There  is  no  God,  Most  understand  it  of  a  denial  of  the  providence  of  God,  as 
I  have  said  in  opening  the  former  doctrine.  He  denies  some  essential  attribute  of 
God,  or  the  exercise  of  that  attribute  in  the  world.'  He  that  denies  any  essential 
attribute,  may  be  said  to  deny  the  being  of  God.  AVhosoever  denies  angels  or  men 
to  have  reason  and  will,  denies  the  human  and  angelical  nature,  because  under- 
standing and  will  are  essential  to  both  those  natures ;  there  could  neither  be  angel 
nor  man  without  them.  No  nature  can  subsist  without  the  perfections  essential  to 
that  nature,  nor  God  be  conceived  of  without  his.  The  apostle  tells  us  (Eph.  iL  12), 
that  the  Gentiles  were  '  without  God  in  the  world.'  So,  in  some  sense,  all  unbe- 
lievers may  be  termed  atheists ;  for  rejecting  the  Mediator  appointed  by  God,  they 
reject  that  God  who  appointed  him.  But  this  is  beyond  the  intended  scope, 
natural  atheism  being  the  only  subject ;  yet  this  is  deducible  from  it  That  the  title 
of  d$€oi  doth  not  only  belong  to  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  God,  or  to  those 
who  contemn  all  sense  of  a  Deity  and  would  root  the  conscience  and  reverence  of 
God  out  of  their  souls ;  but  it  belongs  also  to  those  who  give  not  that  worship  to 
God  which  is  due  to  him,  who  worship  many  gods,  or  who  worship  one  God  m  a 
&lse  and  superstitious  manner,  when  they  have  not  right  conceptions  of  Gud,  nor 
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fatead  m  adawtioa  of  hm  aeeotdng  to  ihm  leeflcncyof  Mi  natnge.  All  tlioM 
thal«raiiiioaBeenMdteaBjpntien«r  ni|gionM  mder  thii  duuractar:  thoudi 
^Mj  oira  a  God  m  fnanl,  yat  an  wSBog  to  adpiowMga  anjr  Ood  diat  fbaU  Dt 
eaiDedl^tliapowwiiiiidBriHiomtlinrlifa.  TIm  GcntflM  v«n  witbout  Ood  in  tU 
vorid;  villMiit  Ao  tnie  nodon  of  God,  not  witboiit  a  God  f£  Ihdg  own  ftaaung. 
Tkw  MMial  or  pnKtied  atbdni  li  nalaial  to  men. 

1.  fiot  natmal  Inr  enatad,  hai  by  comiptod  nature.  It  ii  againit  natnra^  aa 
aatmocaaaontof  tfaahandof  God;  Imt  mhranany  natural*  at  natnrt  bath  bom 
■nyhiaiifatiBd  and  infreled  by  Aa  Htfent'i  bnatK    Ineonaidtration  of  God.  or 

I unmaiinmiiMii  of  bia  natan%  are  at  ■gioiinblt  to  oomtpl  nature,  at  tba  dia- 

ownny  tho  bring  of  a  God  it  oontraiy  to  coaftmiw  riaton,  God  b  not  denied^ 
aateffVL  ofif  wittiMJf 

2.  It  ia  uniffanwiBy  natural :  '  Tba  wUad  ara  eitranged  ftom  iha  womb  (Fkahn 
hSLS).    Tbargoattri^ataoonastbef  babom:  tbetrpoitoaitlikatbepoiMMiof 
a  aerpant'    tktwkM,  (and wbobjbv birth  badi  abettor  title f)  thej  go  aitny 
from  die  dietalet  of  God  and  Aa  nda  of  tbeir  creation  aa  toon  aa  ever  thej  b« 
bom.    Hieir  pdM»  it  lika  the  poiion  of  a  tenent,  which  it  radicaDy  the  tame  in 
til  of  the  tame  qieciat.    It  it  teminally  and  fundamentally  in  all  men,  though 
there  may  be  a  ttronger  lettrtint  bv  a  divine  hand  upon  tome  men  than  upon 
othert.    Tfait  prinapw  rant  duougn  die  whole  ttream  of  nature.    The  natural 
bent  of  every  man  t  heart  it  dittent  ftom  God.    Whm  we  attempt  any  thinj^ 
pleaatng  to  tiod,  it  it  like  the  dimbing  i^  a  hfll,  againtt  nature ;  when  anj  thhig  la 
dnpleating  to  him,  it  ii  like  a  euirent  running  down  die  channel  in  itt  nataral 
eome ;  when  we  attempt  anr  thing  that  it  an  acknowledgment  of  the  holinett  of 
God,  wo  are  &in  to  run,  witn  tnnt  in  our  handti  through  a  multitude  vi  natural 
iMttionti  and  figlit  the  wigr  through  the  oppoaJtiont  of  our  own  tentidve  rapetita. 
How  tofdr  do  we  natmaDy  rink  down  into  that  which  tett  ut  at  a  greater  cuttanea 
liomGod!    There  it  no  acdve,  potent,  afficaciout  tente  of  a  God  by  nature.    'Tha- 
htart  of  the  aont  of  men  it  fidlV  aet  in  them  to  do  evil'  (£ccL  viiL  11).    7%e  hHori^ 
in  the  tinanlar  number,  at  if  there  were  but  one  eommon  heart  beat  in  aU  man* 
knd,  and  bent,  at  with  one  pidte,  with  a  Joint  conaent  and  force  to  wiriiednett, 
vidiont  a  tente  of  the  authority  of  God  m  the  earUi,  as  if  one  heart  acted  every 
mm  in  the  world.    The  mat  apoeUe  dtet  the  text  to  verify  the  charge  he  brought 
agrinat  aD  mankind.*    In  hit  interpretation,  the  Jews,  who  owned  one  God,  and 
were  i^«g«t<U<l  with  special  privileget,  as  wril  as  the  Gentiles   that  maintained 
many  gods,  are  within  the  compass  of  this  character.    The  apostle  leaves  out  the 
int  port  of  tha  text,  '  The  fool  hadi  said  in  his  heart,'  but  takes  in  the  latter  part, 
and  tha  Tctaet  following.    He  charges  aU^  because  all,  every  man  of  them,  was 
under  sin — ' 'Diere  is  none  that  seeks  God;'  and,  ver.  19,  he  adds,  '  What  the  law 
srith.  It  speaks  to  those  that  are  under  die  law,'  that  none  should  imagine  he 
"»Hii^^**>  only  the  Gentiles,  and  exempted  the  Jews  from  this  descriptian.    The 
leprosy  of  anieitm  had  infe<^ted  the  whole  matt  of  human  nature.    No  man,  among 
Jews  or  Gentikt,  did  naturally  seek  God;  and,  therefore,  all  were  void  of  anv 
^Mrk  of  dw  praedcal  sense  ctf  tne  Deity.    'The  effects  of  this  atheism  are  not  in  all 
cxtcmaDy  of  an  equal  siae ;  yet,  in  the  fundamentals  and  radicals  of  it,  there  u  not 
a  hair^a  dilfcrence  between  the  best  and  the  worst  men  that  ever  traversed  the 
worid.    The  distinction  is  laid  either  in  common  grace,  bounding  and  suppressing 
it ;  or  in  special  grace,  killing  and  crucifying  it  It  is  in  every  one  either  tnumphant 
or  "itTit***!  reanitng  or  depMed.    No  man  is  any  more  bom  with  sensible  acknow- 
Icdgmcnta  of  uod,  than  he  is  bom  with  a  clear  imowledge  of  the  nature  of  all  the 
Stan  in  tha  heavens,  or  plants  upon  the  earth.   None  seeks  after  God.*    None  seek 
God  aa  his  ride,  as  his  end,  as  his  happiness,  which  is  a  debt  the  creature  naturally 
owes  to  God.   He  desnres  no  communion  with  God ;  he  places  his  happiness  in  any 
thing  inftrior  to  God;  he  iMrefers  every  thing  before  him;  glorifies  every  thing 
above  him ;  he  hath  no  delight  to  know  him ;  be  regards  not  those  paths  which 
lead  to  him ;  he  loves  his  own  filth  better  than  God's  holiness ;  his  actions  are  tinc- 
tured and  dyed  with  self,  and  are  void  erf  that  respect  which  is  due  from  him  to  God. 

The  iK>blest  faculty  of  man,  his  understanding,  wherein  the  remaining  lineaments 
of  the  image  of  God  are  visible ;  the  highest  operation  of  that  faculty,  which  is 
wisdom,  it,  in  die  judgment  of  die  Spirit  of  God,  devilish,  whilst  it  is  earthly  and 
Ci)  AnffBsdn  de  Qvit.  DsL  (s)  Ron.  UL  9—12.  (a)  CocceL 
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sensual;^  and  the  wisdom  of  the  hest  man  is  no  better  by  nature;  a  legion  of 
impure  spirits  possess  it ;  devilisli,  as  the  devil,  who,  though  he  believe  there  is  a 
Gold,  yet  acts  as  if  there  were  none,  and  wishes  he  had  no  superior  to  prescribe  him 
a  law,  and  inflict  that  punishment  upon  him  which  his  crimes  have  merited.  Hence 
the  poison  of  man  by  nature  is  said  to  be  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent,^  alluding  to 
thut  serpentine  temptation  which  first  infected  mankind,  and  changed  the  nature  of 
man  into  the  likeness  of  tliat  of  the  devil ;  so  tliat,  notwithstanding  the  harmony  of 
the  world,  that  presents  men  not  only  with  the  notice  of  the  being  of  a  God,  hut 
darts  into  their  minds  some  remarks  of  his  power  and  eternity;  yet  me  thoughts  and 
reasonings  of  man  are  so  corrupt,  as  may  well  be  called  diabohcal,  and  as  contrary 
to  the  perfection  of  God,  and  the  original  law  of  their  nature,  as  Uie  actines  of  the 
devil  are ;  for  since  every  natural  man  is  a  child  of  the  devil,  and  is  act^  by  the 
diabolical  spirit,  he  must  needs  have  that  nature  which  his  father  hath,  and  the 
infusion  of  that  venom  which  the  spirit  that  acts  him  is  possessed  with,  though  the 
AiII  discover}'  of  it  may  be  restrained  by  various  circumstances  (Eph.  iL  2).  To  con- 
clude :  though  no  man,  or  at  least  very  few,  arrive  to  a  round  and  positive  conclusion 
in  their  hearts  tliat  there  is  no  God,  yet  there  is  no  man  that  naturally  hath  in  his 
heart  any  reverence  of  God.  In  general,  befbre  I  come  to  a  particular  proo(  take 
flome  propositions. 

Prop,  1 .   Actions  are  a  greater  discovery  of  a  principle  than  words.  The  testimony 
of  works  is  louder  and  clearer  than  that  of  woras ;  and  the  frame  of  men's  hearts 
must  be  measured  rather  by  what  they  do  than  by  what  they  say.     There  may  be  a 
miffhty  distance  between  the  tongue  and  the  heart,  but  a  course  of  actions  is  as  little 
guuty  of  lying  as  interest  is,  according  to  our  common  saying.     AU  outward  im- 
pieties are  the  branches  of  an  atheism  at  the  root  of  our  nature,  as  all  pestilential  sores 
are  expressions  of  the  contagion  in  the  blood ;  sin  is  therefore  frequently  called  un- 
godliness in  our  English  dialect     Men's  practices  are  the  best  indexes  of  their 
nrinci])IcR  :  the  current  of  a  man's  life  is  the  counterpart  of  the  frame  of  his  heart. 
Who  cnn  deny  an  error  in  the  spring  or  wheels,  when  he  perceives  an  error  in  the 
hand  of  the  dial?     Who  con  acny  an  atheism  in  the  heart,  when  so  much  is 
visible  in  the  life  ?    The  taste  of  the  water  discovers  what  mineral  it  is  strained 
through.     A  practical  denial  of  God  is  worse  than  a  verbal,  because  deeds  have 
usually  more  of  deliberation  than  words ;  words  may  be  the  fruit  of  a  passion,  but  a 
set  of  evil  actions  are  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  a  predominant  evil  prmciple  in  the 
heart    All  slighting  words  of  a  prince  do  not  argue  an  habitual  treason ;  but  a  suc- 
cession of  overt  treasonable  attempts  signify  a  settled  treasonable  disposition  in  Uie 
mind.     Those,  therefore,  are  more  deservedly  termed  atheists,  who  acknowledge  a 
God,  and  walk  as  if  there  were  none,  than  those  (if  there  can  be  any  such)  that  deny 
a  (lod,  and  walk  as  if  there  were  one.    A  sense  of  God  in  the  heart  would  burst  out 
in  the  life ;  where  there  is  no  reverence  of  God  in  the  life,  it  is  easily  concluded  Uiere 
is  less  in  the  heart     Wliat  doth  not  influence  a  man  when  it  hath  the  addition  of 
the  eyes,  and  censures  of  outward  spectators,  and  the  care  of  a  reputation  (so  much 
the  god  of  the  world)  to  strengthen  it  and  restrain  the  1u;tion,  must  certainly  have 
less  jHiwer  over  the  heart  when  it  is  single,  without  any  otiier  concurrence.     The 
ttnuieB  breaking  out  of  a  house  discover  the  fire  to  be  much  stronger  and  fiercer 
within.     The  apostie  judgeth  those  of  the  circumcision,  who  gave  heed  to  JewLdi 
lUhles,  to  be  dcniers  of  God,  though  he  doth  not  tax  them  wim  any  notorious  pro- 
iHuoueM:  (Tit  i.  16),  'They  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  they  oeny 
hiui.'     He  gives  them  epithets  contrary  to  what  they  arrogated  to  themselves.^ 
They  boasted  themselves  to  be  holy ;  the  apostie  calls  them  abominable:  they  bragged 
that  they  f\ilfilled  the  law,  and  observed  the  traditions  of  their  fathers;  the  apostie 
calU  them  disobedient,  or  unpersuadable :  they  boasted  that  they  only  had  the  rule  of 
righteousness,  and  a  sound  judgment  concerning  it;  the  apostie  said  they  had  a 
repTiibate  sense,  and  unflt  for  any  good  work ;  and  judges  against  all  their  vain- 
glorious brags,  that  they  had  not  a  reverence  of  God  m  their  hearts;  there  was 
niiuo  iif  tho  denial  of  (tod  in  their  works  than  there  was  acknowledgment  of  God  in 
thciv  WiUiU.     Thtwe  thut  have  neither  God  in  their  thoughts,  nor  in  their  tongues, 
uur  iu  ihnir  wi»rks,  euiuiot  properly  be  said  to  acknowledge  him.   Where  the  honour 
of  i^ud  14  nitt  lUDU'ticuUy  owned  in  the  lives  of  men,  the  being  of  God  is  not  sensibly 
ackuuw^Mt  .  .1  iu  the  Hearts  of  men.     The  principle  must  be  of  the  same  kind 
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■  BCtiumi  if  the  octioiu  be  atheistical,  the  priuciple  of  tliem  con  be  no 

p.  II.  AH  un  i«  founded  in  a  secret  sttieisin.  Athristn  is  the  iipirit  iif  every 
11  the  floods  of  impieties  in  the  world  break  in  at  the  ^ite  of  a  setTeC  atheism, 
tho^h  Krersl  sins  may  disagree  nitli  one  anotbcr,  yet,  like  Herod  and  Pilate 
-^  -Bit  Chrut,  Ihev  join  hand  b  hand  nt-ainst  the  inlcrent  of  God.  Tiiough  lluM 
Uid  pleasure!  be  dlTtrse,  yet  they  are  ail  united  in  disobedience  to  him."  All  tlie 
■icked  uuliuations  in  the  Iieait,  and  struggling  motions,  gccrct  tepiningi,  lelf- 
tpplauiUng  confidtnces  in  our  own  wisdom,  strength,  fi:c.  envy,  ambition,  revenge, 
■re  sparks  fivtn  this  latent  fire  ;  the  huij^uage  of  every  one  of  these  ia,  I  would  be  a 
I.ord  to  myself,  and  would  not  bave  a  God  superior  to  me.  The  variely  of  una 
■gainst  the  tint  and  second  table,  the  ncglecta  of  God,  and  violences  against  man, 
ire  derived  from  this  in  the  teil ;  Jirst,  '  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,'  and  then 
fiJloWB  a  legion  of  devils.  As  all  vutuom  acliola  spring  from  an  acknowledginent 
af  God ;  an  all  vicious  actions  rise  from  a  lurking  denial  of  him  :  all  licenlioiuneis 
roes  glib  down  where  (here  is  no  seine  of  God.  Abraham  judged  him»elf  not  aecure 
from  murder,  nor  his  wife  from  defilement  in  Gerar,  if  there  were  no  fear  of  God 
there.'  He  that  makes  no  conscience  of  sin  has  no  regard  to  the  hanour,  and,  con- 
•equently,  none  to  the  being  of  God.  '  By  the  fear  of  Gi>d  men  depart  from  evil" 
(Prov.  xvi.  6) ;  by  the  non-regarding  of  God  men  rush  uito  evil.  Phara-ih  oppressed 
Israel  because  be  '  knew  not  the  Lord.'  If  be  did  not  deny  the  being  of  a  Udty, 
vet  he  hod  such  an  unworthy  notion  of  God  as  was  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a 
Deity ;  be,  a  poor  creature,  thought  hicnsclf  a  mate  for  the  Creator.  In  sins  of 
sminian  we  own  not  God,  ui  neglecting  to  pcrfDrm  vbat  be  enjoins;  in  sins  of 
eomnussion  we  set  up  soma  lusE  in  the  place  of  God,  and  pay  to  that  the  homage 
which  is  due  to  our  Aiaker.  In  both  we  disown  bim ;  in  the  one  by  not  doing  what 
he  commands,  in  the  other  by  doing  what  he  forbids.  We  deny  liis  sovereignly 
when  WB  viohile  hia  laws  ;  we  -"' *-'■  '--'' ' —  '  —  "*'■  '--'"-—  '-— 


fertion  in  sin  before  a  happiness  in  him  alone;  and  his  goodness,  when  we  judge  i 
HM  T-.-n^  rr'i'E'li  lo  attroct  u"  to  him.  Every  sin  invades  the  rights  of  Go<l,  and 
■'■  ;■  !-i;'  !  ■  ■■  "!  [illier  of  hi.i  perfect  Inn'.  It  in  5udi  a  vilifying  (if  God  as  if  he 
were  not  God;  as  if  he  were  DOt  the  supreme  Creator  and  Benefactor  of  the  world ;  ai 
if  we  bod  not  our  being  from  bim;  as  if  the  air  we  breathed  in,  the  food  we  hved  by, 
were  our  own  by  right  of  supremacy,  not  of  donation.  For  a  subject  to  slight  hii 
•orereign,  is  to  slight  hi  royalty;  or  a  servant  bia  master,  is  to  deny  his  superiority. 
Prop.  III.  Sin  impllea  that  God  is  unworthy  of  a  being.  Every  sin  is  a  kind  of 
coning  God  in  the  heart ;E  an  aim  at  the  destruction  of  the  being  of  God;  not 
aetoally,  but  viitusU J ;  not  in  the  intention  of  every  sinner,  but  in  the  nature  of  every 
■in.  That  affection  which  excitea  a  mm  to  break  His  law,  would  excite  him  Ut 
■nnihilate  his  being  if  it  were  in  hia  power.  A  man  in  every  sin  aims  lo  set  up  hli 
own  win  as  his  rule,  and  hia  own  glory  as  the  end  of  his  actions  against  the  will  and 
^oiy  of  God ;  and  could  a  sinner  attain  his  end,  God  would  he  destroyed.  God 
cannot  ootlive  his  will  and  his  glory  ;  God  cannot  have  another  rule  but  his  own  will, 
HOT  another  end  but  his  own  honour.  Sin  is  called  a  turning  the  back  upon  God,'' 
a  kicking  against  him,'  as  if  he  were  a  slighter  person  than  the  meanest  beggar. 
What  neater  contempt  con  be  shewn  to  the  meanest,  vilest  person,  than  to  turn  the 
back,  Ut  up  the  heel,  and  thrust  away  with  indignation  !  all  which  actions,  thouvh 
they  signify  that  such  a  one  bath  a  being ;  yet  they  testify  also  that  he  is  unworthy 
of  a  b«ng,  that  he  is  an  imusefiJ  being  in  the  world,  and  that  it  were  well  the 
world  were  rid  of  him.  All  sin  against  knowledge  is  called  a  reproach  of  God.k 
Reproach  is  a  vilifying  a  man  as  unworthy  to  be  admitted  into  company.  We 
nabiraCy  Judge  God  imfit  to  be  conversed  with.  God  is  the  term  turned  from 
W  a  nimer ;  sin  is  the  term  turned  to,  which  implies  a  greater  excellency  in 
the  nature  of  sin  than  in  the  nature  of  God ;  and  as  we  naturally  judge  it  more 
irorlhy  to  have  a  being  in  our  aAections,  so  conaequently  more  worthy  to 
hwre  a  being  in  the  world,  than  that  infinite  nature  from  whom  we  derive  our 
being*  and  our  all,  and  upon  whom,  with  a  kind  of  disdain,  we  turn  our  backs. 
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Whosoever  thinks  the  notion  of  a  Deity  iinfit  to  he  cherished  in  his  mind  hy  waru  _^ 
meditation,  implies  that  he  cares  not  whether  he  hath  a  heing  in  the  world  or  ih>^^ 
Now  though  the  light  of  a  Deity  shines  so  clearly  in  man,  and  the  stings  of  con-'^ 
science  are  so  smart,  that  he  cannot  absolutely  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  yet  niosl  ^ 
men  endeavour  to  smother  this  knowledge,  and  make  the  notion  of  a  God  a  sapless  ^ 
and  useless  thing  (Rom.  i.  28) :  '  They  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.    ^ 
It  is  said,  '  Cain  went  out  fix)m  the  presence  of  the  Lord'  (Gen.  iv.  16);  that  is,  \ 
from  the  worship  of  God.  Our  revising  or  abhorring  the  presence  of  a  man  implies  &    ^ 
carelessness  whether  he  continue  in  the  world  or  no ;  it  is  a  using  him  as  if  he  had    ^ 
no  being,  or  as  if  we  were  not  concerned  in  it    Hence  all  men  in  Adam,  under  the     , 
•mblem  of  the  prodigal,  are  said  to  go  into  a  far  country ;  not  in  respect  of  place, 
because  of  God!^s  omnipresence,  but  in  respect  of  acknowledgment  and  affection : 
they  mind  and  love  any  thing  but  God.     And  the  descriptions  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  l3aiig  in  the  ruins  of  Adam's  fall,  and  the  dregs  of  that  revolt,  is  that  thev 
know  not  God.   They  forget  God,  as  if  there  were  no  such  being  above  them ;  an^ 
indeed,  he  that  doth  the  works  of  the  devil,  owns  the  devil  to  be  more  worthy  of 
observance,  and,  consequently,  of  a  being,  than  God,  whose  nature  he  forgets,  and 
whose  presence  he  abhors. 

Prop.  IV.  Every  sin  in  its  own  nature  woidd  render  God  a  foolish  and  impure 
being.  Many  tnuu^ressors  esteem  their  acts,  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  uod, 
both  wise  and  good :  if  so,  the  law  against  which  they  are  committed,  must  be  both 
foolish  and  impure.  What  a  reflection  is  there  then  upon  the  Lawgiver !  The  moral 
law  is  not  properiy  a  mere  act  of  God's  will  considerea  in  itself,  or  a  tyrannical  edict, 
like  those  of  whom  it  may  well  be  said,  slat  pro  ratione  voluntas :  but  it  commands 
those  things  which  are  good  in  their  own  nature,  and  prohibits  those  things  which 
axe  in  theur  own  nature  evil ;  and  therefore  is  an  act  of  his  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness ;  the  result  of  his  wise  counsel,  and  an  extract  of  his  pure  nature ;  as  all  the 
laws  of  just  lawffivers,  are  no^^only  the  acts  of  their  will,  but  of  a  will  governed  by 
xeason  and  justice,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public,  whereof  they  are  conservators. 
If  the  moral  commands  of  God  were  only  acts  of  his  will,  and  had  not  an  intrinsic 
necessity,  reason  and  eoodness,  God  might  have  commanded  the  quite  contrary, 
and  made  a  contrary  hw,  whereby  that  which  we  now  call  vice,  might  have  beoi 
canonized  for  virtue :  He  might  then  have  forbid  any  worship  of  liim,  love  to  him, 
fear  of  his  name :  He  might  then  have  commanded  murders,  thefts,  adulteries.  In 
die  fint  he  would  have  untied  the  link  of  duty  from  the  creature,  and  dissolved  the 
obli^stioni  of  creatures  to  him,  which  is  impossible  to  be  conceived ;  for  from  the 
relation  of  a  creature  to  God,  obligations  to  God,  and  duties  upon  those  obligations, 
do  necessarily  result.  It  had  been  afi;ainst  the  rule  of  goodness  and  justice  to  have 
commanded  the  creature  not  to  love  him,  and  fear  and  obey  him :  this  had  been  a 
conmiand  against  righteousness,  goodness,  and  intrinsic  obligations  to  gratitude. 
And  should  murder,  adulteries,  rapines  have  been  commanded  instead  of  the  con- 
trary, God  would  have  destroyed  his  own  creation ;  he  would  have  acted  aeainst  the 
rule  of  goodness  and  order ;  he  had  been  an  unjust  t3nrannical  governor  of  tne  world: 
public  society  would  have  been  cracked  in  pieces,  and  the  world  become  a  shambles, 
a  brothel-house,  a  place  below  the  common  sentiments  of  a  mere  man.  All  sin 
therefore  being  against  the  law  of  God,  the  wisdom  and  holy  rectitude  of  God's 
nature  is  denied  in  every  act  of  disobedience.  And  what  is  the  consequence  of  this, 
but  that  God  is  both  foolish  and  unrighteous  in  commanding  that,  which  was  neither 
an  act  of  wisdom,  as  a  governor,  nor  an  act  of  goodness,  as  a  benefactor  to  his 
creature?  As  was  said  oefore,  presumptuous  sins  are  called  reproaches  of  God 
(Numb.  XV.  30)  :  '  The  soul  that  doth  aught  presumptuously  reproacheth  the  Lord.' 
Reproaches  of  men  are  either  for  natural,  moral,  or  intellectiu  ^  defects.  All  re- 
proaches of  God  must  imply  a  charge,  either  of  unrighteousness  or  ignorance :  if 
of  unrighteousness,  it  is  a  denial  of  ms  holiness ;  if  of  ignorance,  it  is  a  blemishing 
his  wisdom.  If  God's  laws  were  not  wise  and  holy,  God  would  not  enjoin  them ; 
and  if  they  are  so,  we  deny  infinite  wisdom  and  holiness  in  God  by  not  compl^'ing 
with  them.  As  when  a  man  believes  not  <jrod' when  he  promises,  he  makes  him  a 
liar  (1  John  v.  10) ;  so  he  that  obeys  not  a  wise  and  holy  God  commanding,  makes 
him  guiity  either  of  folly  or  unrighteousness.  Now,  suppose  you  knew  an  absoiutj 
atheist  who  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  yet  had  a  life  sree  from  any  notorious  spot 
or  defilement ;  would  you  in  reason  count  him  so  bad  as  &e  other  Uiat  owns  a  God 
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It  being,  jet  tayt,  bv  )iia  coune  df  action,  mch  a  block  imputation  nf  Tolly  and  ini- 
vrity  upon  the  God  he  profeuetli  lo  own— an  imputation  which  rr^den  any  man 

moM  deipicable  creature  T 

Prop.  V.  Sin  in  iU  o»-n  nahu^  pndeavoun  lo  render  God  llie  most  niisfrable 
Deing.  It  is  nothing  bat  an  oppocition  to  the  will  of  God :  (lie  Mill  of  no  erpotUTe 
E  en  much  cocimdicted  as  the  will  of  God  is  by  devils  and  men ;  and  there  is  no- 
ihiiig  under  the  heavens  that  the  affeclioni  of  hiunan  nature  stand  more  point  blank 
igain  it.  thso  against  God-  There  iiaaliglit  of  him  in  all  the  ramltiM  of  man;  our 
loub  ore  as  unvilLuig  lo  know  him,  as  our  wills  ore  averse  to  follow  him  (llom.  viii.  7): 
'  I'he  carnal  mind  Li  enmity  i^ainstGod,  il  ii  not  mbject  to  tlie  Uw  of  Giid,  nor  can 
be  subject.'  It  is  true,  God'«  will  cannot  be  hindered  of  ita  effect,  for  then  God  would 
not  be  nipremely  bUued,  but  unhappy  and  mifierallle:  all  miserj'  nriseth  fhim  a 
want  of  that  which  a  nature  would  have,  and  ought  to  have  :  bi'Eiiilea,  if  any  thine 
could  fnutrate  God'a  will,  it  would  be  aiiprrior  to  him :  God  would  not  be  onwi- 
poteDL,  and  so  would  lose  the  pcrfedioin  uf  the  Deity,  and  ccouequently  the  Deity 
itKlf ;  foi  that  which  did  wholly  df  feat  God'a  will,  would  be  more  powerful  than  he. 
But  no  ii  B  contradiction  to  the  will  of  God's  revelation,  to  the  will  of  hi«  precept 
and  therein  dcpth  naturally  tend  to  a  superiority  over  God,  end  would  unirp  hia 
omnipotence,  sod  deprive  him  of  hU  blessedneis.  For  if  God  had  not  an  infinite 
power  to  turn  the  designs  of  il  to  his  own  glor^',  hut  the  will  of  sin  could  prevail, 
God  would  be  totally  deprived  of  his  blessediieai.  Doth  not  sin  endeavour  to  subiect 
God  lo  the  cxlrava^nt  and  coDtrary  wills  of  men,  and  make  him  more  a  slave 
than  any  creature  can  be!  For  the  wiU  of  no  creatmre,  not  the  meanest  and  moct 
di^Icablr  creature,  is  so  much  crossed,  as  the  will  of  God  is  by  sin  (Isa.  uliil.  24} : 
'Thou  hast  made  me  toaerve  with  thy  sins:'  thou  hast  endeavoured  to  makes  mere 
slave  of  nie  by  sin.  Sin  endeavours  to  subject  the  blessed  God  to  the  humour  and 
loit  of  evm  person  in  the  world. 

Prop,  VI.  Men  sometimea  in  some  circumstancca  do  wish  the  not  being  of  God. 
Tiiis  some  think  to  be  the  mesDin^  of  the  Irxt, 'The  fool  hath  said  in  Ida  heart,  Thera 
is  no  God,"  that  w,  he  wishes  there  were  no  God.  Msnv  tamper  with  their  own 
hi-arlj  to  bring  them  to  a  pcrsiia.sinTi  that  there  is  no  God ;  anil  when  they  eaimot 

il.  f„i    -'i.^  ..I  : :.  i.i-!..-  i'l   !   :I'i..  «-i.i-e  none.      Men  naturally  have  somo 

(■'  :.■      ■■   ',ltom.i.  32);  'Thej' know  the  jude- 

ment  of  God,'  and  they  know  the  demerit  of  sin;  'they  know  the  judgment  of  God, 
and  that  ihey  which  do  such  things  are  worthy  of  death.'  What  is  the  consequent 
of  this  but  fear  of  pujiiahment ;  and  what  is  the  issue  of  that  fear,  but  a  wishing  the 
Jm^e  either  miwilling  orunable  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  violated  law  T  When 
God  is  the  object  of  such  a  wish,  it  ia  a  virtual  undeiiying  of  him  :  not  to  be  able  to 
puniib,  is  to  be  impotent ;  not  to  be  willing  to  punish,  is  to  be  unjust ;  imperfections 
mcouident  with  the  Deity.  God  cannot  oe  supposed  without  an  infinite  power  tu 
act,  and  an  infinite  righleouniei*  as  the  rule  of  acting.  Fear  of  God  is  nattu-al  to 
all  men ;  not  a  fear  of  offending  him,  but  a  fear  of  being  punished  by  him  :  the  wish- 
ing (be  extincti<m  of  God  has  ita  degree  in  men,  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
fean  cf  his  iiut  vengeance :  and  though  such  a  wish  be  not  in  its  meridian  but  in  the 
damned  in  beO,  yet  it  hath  ita  starts  and  motions  in  afirighled  and  awakened  con- 
Kiences  oo  the  earth :  under  this  rank  of  wishers,  that  there  were  no  God,  or  that 
God  were  destroyed,  do  IblL 

1.  Terrified  ccmidences,  that  are  Magor-miaahib,  see  nothing  but  matter  of  fear 
round  about.  As  they  have  Uved  without  the  bounds  of  the  law,  they  are  afVoid  to 
fiill  under  the  strobe  of  his  justice  :  fear  wishes  the  destruction  of  thnt  which  it  ap- 
prebends  hurtfld:  it  eonaiden  him  as  a  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongs,  as  the 
Judee  of  all  the^tarth.l  The  less  hopes  such  an  one  hath  of  bis  pardon,  the  more 
joy  be  would  have  to  hear  that  his  judge  should  he  stripped  of  his  life  :  he  would 
eutertalD  with  delight  any  reasons  that  might  support  him  in  ttie  conceit  that  there 
were  no  God :  in  his  present  state  such  a  doctrine  would  he  his  security  from  an 
account:  he  would  as  much  rejoice  if  there  were  no  God  to  inflame  an  hell  for  him, 
as  any  guilty  malefactor  would  if  there  were  no  iudge  lo  order  a  pihhot  for  him. 
Shame  may  bridle  men'a  words,  but  the  heart  will  be  casting  nboiit  for  some  argu- 
ments this  way,  to  secure  itself:  such  as  are  at  any  time  in  Spira's  case,  would  bo 
willing  to  cease  to  be  creatures,  that  God  might  cease  to  be  Judge.  'The  fool  hath 
(i)  Psrim  Jtlv.  It. 
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said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  Elohim,  no  Judge;  fancying  God  without  any  exeitw 
of  his  judicial  authority.  And  there  is  not  any  wicked  man  under  anguish  of  spiiiL 
hut,  were  it  within  the  reach  of  his  power,  would  take  away  the  life  of  God,  and  rid 
himself  of  his  fears  hy  destroying  his  Avenger. 

2.  Debauched  persons  are  not  without  such  wishes  sometimes ;  an  obstinate  ser- 
vant wishes  his  master's  death,  from  whom  he  expects  correction  for  his  debaucheries. 
As  man  stands  in  his  corrupt  nature,  it  is  impossible  but  one  time  or  other  most 
debauched  persons  at  least  nave  some  kind  of  velleities,  or  imperfect  wishes.  It  is 
as  natural  to  men  to  abhor  those  things  which  are  unsuitable  and  troublesome,  as  it 
is  to  please  themselves  in  things  agreeable  to  their  minds  and  humours ;  and  since 
man  is  so  deeply  in  love  with  sin,  as  to  count  it  the  most  estimable  good,  he  cannot 
hut  wish  the  abolition  of  that  law  which  checks  it,  and,  consequently,  the  change  of 
tlie  Lawgiver  which  enacted  it ;  and  in  wishing  a  change  in  the  holy  nature  of  God, 
he  wishes  a  destruction  of  God,  who  could  not  be  God  if  he  ceased  to  be  immu- 
tably holy.  They  do  as  certainly  wish  that  God  had  not  a  holy  will  to  command 
them,  as  despairing  souls  wish  that  God  had  not  a  righteous  will  to  punbh  them, 
and  to  wish  conscience  extinct  for  the  molestations  they  receive  from  it,  is  to  wish 
the  power  conscience  represents  out  of  the  world  also.  Since  the  state  of  sinnen 
is  a  state  of  distance  from  God,  and  the  language  of  sinners  to  God  is,  '  DepUt 
firom  us  ;*^  they  desire  as  little  the  continuance  of  his  being,  as  they  desire  the 
knowledge  of  his  ways ;  the  same  reason  which  moves  them  to  desire  God*s  distance 
from  them,  would  move  them  to  desire  God's  not  being:  since  tlie  greatest  distance 
would  be  most  agreeable  to  them,  the  destruction  of  God  must  be  so  too ;  because 
there  is  no  greater  distance  from  us,  than  in  not  being.  Men  would  rather  have 
God  not  to  be,  than  themselves  under  control,  that  sensuality  might  range  at 
pleasure ;  he  is  like  a  '  heifer  sliding  from  the  yoke '  (Hosea  iv.  16).  The  cursing 
of  God  in  the  heart,  feared  by  Job  of  his  children,  intimates  a  wishing  God  de- 
spoiled of  his  authority,  that  their  pleasure  might  not  be  damped  by  his  law.  Besides, 
is  there  any  natural  man  that  sins  against  actuated  knowleoge,  but  either  thinks  or 
wishes  that  God  might  not  see  him,  that  God  might  not  know  liis  actions  ?  And 
is  not  this  to  wish  u\e  destruction  of  God,  who  could  not  be  God  unless  he  were 
immense  and  omniscient  ? 

3.  Under  this  rank  fall  those  who  perform  external  duties  only  out  of  a  principle 
of  slavish  fear.  Many  men  perform  those  duties  that  the  law  enjoins,  with  the 
same  sentiments  that  slaves  perform  their  drudgery;  and  are  constrained  in  their 
duties  by  no  other  considerations  but  those  of  the  whip  and  the  cudgel.  Since, 
therefore,  they  do  it  with  reluctancy,  and  secretly  murmur  while  they  seem  to  obey 
they  would  be  willing  that  both  the  command  were  recalled,  and  the  master  thk 
commands  them  were  in  another  world.  The  spirit  of  adoption  makes  men  ace 
towards  God  as  a  father,  a  spirit  of  bondage  only  eyes  him  as  a  judge.  Those  thac 
look  upon  their  superiors  as  tyrannical,  will  not  be  much  concerned  m  their  welfare . 
and  would  be  more  glad  to  have  their  nails  pared,  than  be  under  perpetual  fear  of 
them.  Many  men  regard  not  the  Infinite  Goodness  in  the  service  of^him,  but  con- 
sider him  as  cruel,  tyrannical,  injurious  to  their  liberty.  Adam's  posterity  are  not 
free  from  the  sentiments  of  their  common  father,  till  they  are  regenerate.  You 
know  what  conceit  was  the  hammer  whereby  the  hellish  Jael  struck  the  nail  into 
our  first  parents,  which  conveyed  death,  together  with  the  same  imagination  to  all 
tlieir  posterity  (Gen.  iii.  5)  :  *  God  knows  that  in  the  day  you  eat  thereof,  your  eyes 
shall  he  opened,  and  you  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.'  AJas,  poor 
souls !  God  knew  what  he  did  when  he  forbad  you  that  fruit ;  he  was  jealous  you 
should  be  too  happy;  it  was  cruelty  in  him  to  deprive  you  of  a  food  so  pleasant  and 
delicious.  Tlie  apprehension  of  the  severity  of  God's  commands  riseth  up  no  less 
in  desires  that  there  were  no  God  over  us,  than  Adam's  apprehension  of  envy  in 
God  for  the  restraint  of  one  tree,  moved  him  to  attempt  to  be  equal  with  God : 
fear  is  as  powerfiil  to  produce  the  one  in  liis  posterity,  as  pride  was  to  produce  the 
other  in  the  common  root  When  we  apprehend  a  thing  hurtful  to  us,  we  desire  to 
much  evil  to  it,  as  may  render  it  incapable  of  doing  us  the  hurt  we  fear.  As  we 
wish  the  preservation  of  what  we  love  or  hope  for,  so  we  are  naturally  apt  to  wish 
the  not  being  of  that  whence  we  fear  some  hurt  or  trouble.  We  must  not. under- 
stand diis  as  if  any  man  did  formally  wish  the  destruction  of  God,  as  God.     God 

(m)  Job  zxL  14. 
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ia  tumM-lf  U  an  infinite  mirror  of  ^iiodne«B  and  rsvuhing  Wi'IlneH;  heklnAnild/ 
pod,  and  so  univenolly  good,  and  nothing  but  guudi  and  ia  thcTefurc  >o  agree^bli! 
u  >  CTtatuTf,  as  a  creature,  that  it  is  impmsihle  that  the  creaEurr,  wliile  it  benn 
iat\I  to  God  aj  a  crealnre,  ihuuld  be  guilty  of  this,  but  ibirst  after  Jjim  and  cticrixh 
rrery  motion  to  liiin.  Ai  no  man  M-islieB  the  deHtruction  of  any  crmtnre,  ns  a 
OfiiOut,  but  Bi  it  may  eouduoc  to  aotncthltig  which  he  comita  may  be  beneficial  to 
lumKlf;  HJ  DO  man  doth,  nor  perhaps  can  w-iah  the  ceisation  of  the  being  of  Giid, 
u  God :  fur  tlieu  he  must  wisb  hii  own  being  to  cease  al^o ;  but  as  he  coiuiden 
iiiiii  clothed  with  same  perfectioiu,  which  lie  apprehends  at  ifniuioua  to  hint,  M  hia 
luilineii  in  forbidding  iin,  hii  jiutice  in  piiniihing  lin;  and  Gnd  being  jud^^  in 
iWe  perf«^ioos,  coDtrary  to  what  the  revolted  creature  thinki  cunvenient  and  good 
fit  bimtelf^  he  may  with  Uod  slripited  of  those  perfections,  that  thereby  he  may  be 
Iff  horn  aS  feur  of  trouble  and  Knef&om  him  in  his  (alien  ulate.  In  withing  Gud 
iepritedof  ihoee,  he  wiihcs  God  deprived  of  his  being;  because  God  cannot  retain  hi* 
d»ty  vitliout  a  love  of  rigbtcouinesi!,  and  Itatrcd  of  iniquity ;  and  he  coidd  not  testify 
bis  lave  to  the  one,  orhu  loathing  of  the  other,  without  encouraging  goodoen,  and 
vitnerang  his  anger  again*!  iniquity.  Let  ua  now  appeal  to  ourwlves,  and  examine 
our  own  coDsdences.  Did  we  never  please  ounelvea  sometime*  in  the  ihoughta, 
hew  happy  we  sliuuld  be,  how  free  in  dm  vain  plenaiirea,  if  there  were  no  God  ! 
llaTB  we  not  desired  to  be  our  own  lords,  without  control,  subject  to  no  law  but  our 
era.  and  be  guided  by  no  will  but  that  of  the  flesh  i  Did  we  nevi'r  rnge  o^niuKt 
lied  imder  hia  afflicting  band!  Did  we  never  wish  God  stripped  of  his  holy  n'ill  to 
rmmaanA,  and  his  righteous  will  to  punish  t  &c 

Thus  much  for  the  general-  For  the  proof  of  this,  many  conuderutions  will  bring 
b  evidettcc ;  Duct  mny  be  reduced  to  tliese  two  generals :  Man  would  set  himseu' 
up.  SnL,  u  his  own  nu« ;   secondly,  as  his  own  end  and  happiness. 

I.  Man  would  set  himself  up  as  his  own  rule  instead  of  Uod.  This  will  be  evi- 
denced in  this  method. 

I-  Man  luturally  disowns  the  rale  Ood  sets  him.  2.  He  omia  any  other  rule 
tuier  than  that  of  God's  prcsmbing.  3.  These  he  dotli  in  order  to  the  setting 
liiruelf  up  as  Ms  oh-ii  ntlc.  4.  He  innkea  himself  not  only  his  own  rule,  but  hs 
.oiiM  ...  .1...  i,K,,-.  If  ilu-  n,l,.  „r  C.',i.  nod  (rive  laws  to  his  Creator. 

I"  r  ■,  -;  ■.,  ■  ■■  lya]..>iuis^[Knile(i..,I  s.;N  him.  It  is  uU  ont  to  il™y  lit» 
royalty,  and  to  deny  hu  being.  When  we  disown  his  authoiity,  we  disown  his  God- 
brad.  It  is  the  right  of  God  to  be  the  sovereign  of  Ids  creatures,  and  it  must  be  a 
very  looae  and  trivial  assent  that  such  men  have  to  God's  superiorly  over  them, 
(and  coDsequently  to  the  excellency  of  his  I>eing,  upon  which  that  authority  it 
rounded)  who  ore  scarce  at  ease  in  themselves,  but  when  they  are  invading  hi* 
rights,  Wakiug  his  bands,  castmg  away  his  cords,  and  contradictmg  his  wilL  Evelv 
man  natursJly  is  a  son  (rf'  Belis^  would  be  without  a  yoke,  and  leap  over  Gods 
indoBiTTs:  and  in  breaking  out  against  his  sovereignty,  we  disown  his  being,  as  God, 
for  to  be  God  and  sovereign  are  mseparable ;  he  could  not  be  God,  if  he  were  not 
sopmrte ;  nor  coidd  he  be  a  Creator  without  being  a  Lawgiver.  To  be  God  and 
yet  inferior  to  another,  is  ■  contradiction.  To  make  rationai  creatiu-es  without  pre- 
■cribiw  them  a  law,  is  to  make  them  without  holiness,  wisdom  and  goodness. 

I .  Tbere  is  in  man  naturaltj  an  unwillingnesB  to  have  any  acquaintance  with 
the  rule  God  seta  him  (Psalm  liv.  2)  :  '  None  that  did  understand  and  seek  God.' 
The  refusing  iostmction  and  casting  his  Word  behind  the  back  is  a  part  of  atheism." 
We  are  heavy  in  hearing  the  instructions  eiUier  of  law  or  goBpcl.o  and  slow  in  the 
apprehension  of  what  we  hear.  Tlie  people  that  God  hod  hedged  in  from  the 
wilderaesg  of  the  world  for  his  own  garden,  were  fooliih  and  did  not  know  God ; 
were  sottiBh  and  had  no  understanding  of  him.P  The  law  of  God  is  accounted  a 
strange  thing;  q  a  thing  of  a  different  climate,  and  a  far  country  from  the  heart  of 
man  ;  wherewith  the  mmd  of  man  had  no  natural  acquointanee,  and  had  no  desire 
to  have  any;  or  they  r^arded  it  as  a  sordid  thing;  what  God  accounts  great  Bnd 
valuable,  they  account  mean  and  despicable.  Men  may  shew  a  civility  to  a 
stranger,  but  scarce  contract  an  intimacy;  there  can  be  no  amicable  agreement 
between  the  holy  will  of  God  and  the  heart  of  a  depraved  creature :  one  is  holy,  the 
nher  unholy ;  one  is  univprsally  good,  the  other  stark  nought.  The  nunty  of  the 
Divine  rule  renders  it  nauseous  to  the  impurity  of  a  carnal  hearU  Water  and  firt 
(•)  I>alm  L  17.  (•>  Hrtkv.  11,1».         (yj  Jsr,  l».  sa.         (,)  Uom  vUL  11. 
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may  as  viA\  friendly  kiM  each  other  and  live  together  without  quarrelling  «nd 
hissing,  as  the  holy  will  of  Gud  and  the  unrogcnerate  heart  of  a  fallen  creature. 

The  nausoatinir  a  holy  rule  is  an  endence  of  atheism  in  the  heart,  as  the  nausear 
atin<;  wholesome  food  is  of  piitR'tied  phleprm  in  the  stomach.  It  is  found  more  or  lett 
in  ovcrv  Christian,  in  the  n'ninindors,  though  not  in  a  full  empire.  As  there  is  a 
aw  in  his  mind  wherehy  ho  delights  in  the  law  of  God,  so  tlicre  is  a  law  in  his 
members  wheri'hy  he  wars  against  the  law  of  God  (Rom.  viu  22,  23,  25).  How 
])redominant  is  this  loathing  of  tlie  law  of  God,  when  corrupt  natiure  is  in  its  ful 
stn'ngth,  without  any  principle  to  control  it!  There  is  in  the  mind  of  such  a  one 
a  darkness,  when^by  it  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  in  the  will  a  dcpravedncss,  whereby  k 
is  repugnant  to  it.  If  man  were  naturally  willing  and  able  to  have  an  intimate 
ac(piaintance  with,  and  delight  in  the  law  of  Gcxi,  it  had  not  been  such  a  aigna< 
favour  for  (iod  to  promise  to  *  i»Tite  the  law  in  the  heart.'  A  man  may  socmer  en- 
grave the  chronicle  of  a  whole  nation,  or  all  the  records  of  God  in  the  Scripture 
upon  the  hardest  marble  with  his  bare  finger,  than  write  one  syllable  of  the  law  of 
God  in  a  spiritual  manner  upon  his  heart.     For, 

(1.)  Men  are  negligent  in  using  the  means  for  the  knowledge  of  God's  wilL  All 
natural  men  are  fools  who  know  not  how  to  use  the  price  God  puts  into  their 
hands;'  they  put  not  a  due  estimate  upon  opportunities  and  means  of  grace,  and 
accoimt  that  law  follv  which  is  the  birth  ot  an  infinite  and  holy  wisdom.  The 
knowledge  of  (khI  which  they  may  glean  from  creatures,  and  is  more  pleasant  to 
the  natural  gust  of  men,  is  not  improved  to  the  glor)'  of  God,  if  we  will  helieve  the 
indictment  the  aiM>stle  brings  against  the  Gentiles.*  And  most  of  those  that  hare 
dived  into  the  depths  of  nature,  have  been  more  studious  of  the  qiuilities  of  the 
creatures,  th:m  of  the  excellency  of  the  nature,  or  the  discover}'  of  the  mind  of  God 
in  them ;  who  regard  only  the  rising  and  motions  of  the  star,  but  follow  not  with 
the  wise  men,  its  conduct  to  the  King  of  the  Jews.  How  often  do  we  see  men  filled 
with  an  eager  thirst  for  all  other  kind  of  knowledge,  that  cinnot  acquiesce  in  a 
twilight  dis<>ovor}',  but  are  inipiisitive  into  the  causes  and  reasons  of  efiects,  yet  are 
contentiil  with  a  weak  and  languishing  knowledge  of  God  and  his  law,  and  are 
easily  tinnl  with  the  pro]>osi4ls  of  them !  He  now  that  nauseates  the  means  wherebr 
he  mav  come  to  know  and  oIk\v  God,  has  no  intention  to  make  the  law  of  God  his 
nde.  riiere  is  no  man  that  intends  seriously  an  end,  but  he  intends  means  in  order 
to  that  end :  as  when  a  man  intends  the  prt^sen'ation  or  recover}'  of  his  health, 
he  will  intend  means  in  onUr  to  those  ends,  otherwise  he  cannot  l>c  said  to  intend 
his  health  :  so  he  that  is  not  diligent  in  using  means  to  know  the  mind  of  God,  has 
no  scumd  intentitm  to  make  the  will  and  law  of  God  his  nile.  Is  not  the  inquiry 
nWcT  tlu*  will  of  (i(Hl  made  a  work  by  the  bye,  and  fain  to  lacquey  af^er  other  concerns 
of  an  iiitVrior  naturi\  if  it  hath  nuy  place  at  all  in  the  soul?  which  is  a  despising 
the  bring  of  (ili>d.  The  notion  t>f  the  sovenMgnty  of  God  bears  the  same  date  with 
the  notii>n  of  his  (lodliead ;  and  by  the  same  way  that  he  reveals  himself,  he  reveals 
hi-;  authority  over  us;  whether  it  be  by  creatun»s  without,  or  conscience  within. 
All  authority  over  rational  ereatun^s  consists  in  commanding  and  directing;  the 
duty  of  rational  creatures  in  compliance  with  that  authority  consists  in  obeying. 
AVluTe  there  is  thert^fon»  a  can-loss  neglect  of  those  means  which  convey  the 
kno\\li'dge  of  (iwl's  will  and  our  duty,  there  is  an  utter  disowning  of  God  as  our 


SoviTi'ign  and  our  rule. 


llu'm  back  as  men  do  troubli*s<ime  and  importunate  beggars :  they  have  no  kindness 
to  bestow  upt)n  it :  they  thnist  with  both  sln.uldrrs  against  the  triuli  of  God,  when 
it  p^v^-i.  :li  in  upon  them ;  and  dash  n«»  nuich  contempt  upon  it  as  the  Pharisees  did 
up«.n  th.'  diutrine  our  Saviour  dinvti^l  against  their  covet ousness.  As  men  natu- 
r:;lly  doliglit  to  bo  without  God  in  the  world,  so  they  delight  to  bo  without  any 
otl;-|iring  of  (J(xl  in  their  thoughts.  Since  the  spiritiuil  i)alate  of  man  is  deprave^ 
divin.^  truth  is  unsavoury  and  ungrateftd  to  us,  till  our  taste  and  relish  is  restored 
by  grace :  hence  men  damp  and  quench  the  motions  of  the  Spirit  to  olxdience  and 
compliance  with  the  dictates  of  God ;  strip  them  of  their  life  and  vigour,  and  kill 

(r)  Prov.  svU.  18. 
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tronib.     How  unaliU  are  our  memoriei  lo  retain  the  subftaiire  iif 

I  tntlli ;  hut  like  Mnd  in  a  ^Uw,  put  in  at  one  )iart  and  runs  out  al  tlio 

" -ve  not  masy  a  seitTt  wuh,  liuit  tlic  Scriuture  hod  never  mentioned 

,  or  that  tlicy  were  UoUed  out  of  the  Bible,  became  they  face  tlitir 

t,  and  diwoungc  ihoic  bailing  lusti  they  would  with  engemeu  and  de- 

^  _  lef  Mclhintg  thai  iuUrmption  Joloi  gives  our  Saviour  when  he  was 
opiiO  the  reproof  of  Ihcir  pride,  looki  lltlle  bettiT  Uian  a  design  tu  divert  him  l%m 
s  diwoune  »o  much  oguost  ibe  grmin,  by  telling  him  a  story  of  iheir  prohibiting 
one  lo  cB£t  oul  devili,  because  he  folloired  not  them.'  How  glad  are  men  nhcn 
&ey  caa  raise  a  battery  against  a  command  of  God,  and  raise  some  smait  objection 
wliereby  lliey  niay  shelter  themselves  from  the  strictness  of  il  I 

(3.)  When  men  cannot  shake  off  the  notices  of  tlie  will  and  mind  of  God,  they 
nave  no  pleasure  in  ibc  consideration  of  tliem;  which  couM  not  possibly  be,  if 
Biers  vers  a.  real  and  liied  design  to  own  the  mind  and  law  of  God  u  our  ililc. 
ftAjnUi  or  serrants  that  love  to  obey  tlieir  prince  and  master  will  deiigbt  to  read 
nn  Kecate  their  orders.  The  devils  understand  the  law  of  God  in  liieir  minds, 
Ott  tbej  loathe  the  impressions  of  it  upon  their  wills  :  those  miserable  spirits  are 
kttod  ID  chains  of  darkness,  evil  habits  m  their  wilk,  that  they  have  not  a  thought 
if  cA^yinj;  that  law  ihcy  know.  It  was  an  unclean  beaat  under  the  law  that  wd 
not  chew  the  cud :  it  is  a  corrupt  heart  that  dotli  not  clicn  truth  by  mi.>diCation.  A 
natural  man  is  said  not  to  know  God,  or  the  tbiDgH  of  God ;  be  may  know  them 
notiotially,  but  he  knows  ttiem  not  oDbetionatcly.  A  sensual  soul  can  have  nu  de- 
lig;ht  in  a.  apiritual  law.  To  be  fensuol  and  not  to  liovo  the  Spirit  ore  inscparalile 
(Jude  19).  Natural  men  mny  indeed  meditate  upon  the  law  and  truth  of  God,  but 
without  delight  in  it ;  if  they  take  any  pleasure  in  it,  it  is  only  as  it  is  knowledge, 
not  as  it  is  a  rule,-  for  we  delight  in  nothing  that  we  desire,  but  upon  tlio  same 
account  thst  we  desire  it.  Natural  men  desire  to  know  God  and  some  part  of  hii 
Kill  and  law,  not  out  of  a  sense  of  their  practical  excellency,  but  a  natural  tliint 
oAcT  knowledge:  and  if  they  have  a  delight,  it  is  iii'the  act  of  knowing,  not  in  the 
nl^ect  known,  not  in  the  duties  that  etream  &om  that  knowledge ;  Ih^  design  Ibe 
famishing  their  undcntaiulin^,  not  the  quickening  their  affectiani, — like  Idle  hoys 
that  Kliike  fire,  not  to  worm  tliemselvca  by  the  heat,  but  sport  themaelvea  with  the 
'jiarks;  wbereui  a  gratiuiLi  bouI  iiccrixwt^  not  only  big  medilnlioti,  or  the  operations 
of  his  soul  about  God  and  his  will  to  be  sweet,  but  he  hath  a  joy  in  the  oinect  of 
that  meditation.''  Many  have  the  knowledge  of  God,  who  have  no  delight  m  him 
or  hia  wilL  Owls  have  eyes  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  sun,  but  by  reason  of  the 
weakness  of  their  sight  have  no  pleasure  to  look  upon  a  beam  of  it:  so  neither  can 
a  in«n  by  nature  love,  or  delight  m  the  will  of  God,  because  of  bis  natural  cor- 
ruption. That  law  that  riseth  up  in  men  for  conviction  and  instruction,  they  keep 
down  under  the  power  of  corruption ;  making  their  souls  not  the  sanctuary,  but 
prison  of  truth  (Rom.  i.  18).  They  will  keep  it  down  in  their  hearts,  if  thej-  cannot 
keep  it  out  of  their  heads,  and  will  not  endeavour  to  know  and  taste  the  spirit  of  it. 
(4.)  There  is,  further,  a  rising  and  swelling  of  the  heart  against  the  will  of  God. 
1st.  Internal.  God's  law  cast  against  a  liard  heart,  is  like  a  ball  thrown  against  a 
stone  wall,  by  reason  of  the  resistance  Tctwunding  the  flirther  from  it ;  the  meeting 
of  a  diviue  truth  and  the  heart  of  man,  is  like  the  meeting  of  two  tides,  the  weaker 
sweDi  and  fbama.  We  have  a  natural  antipathy  against  a  divine  rule,  and  therefore 
when  it  ii  clapped  close  to  our  consciences,  there  is  a  snufling  at  it,  bigh  reasonings 
igutut  it,  conuption  breaks  out  more  strongly :  as  water  poured  on  bme  sets  it  on 
fire  by  an  anliperutatu,  and  the  more  water  is  cast  upon  il,  the  more  furiously  it 
bums ;  or  as  the  sun-beams  shining  upon  ■  dunghill  make  the  steams  the  thicker, 
and  the  stench  the  noisomer,  neither  bemg  the  positive  cause  o'  the  smoke  in  the 
imc,  or  the  stench  in  the  dunghill,  but  by  accident  the  ceuan  of  the  eruption: 

[Som.  vii.  8),  'But  sin  taking  occasion  by  the  commanduient,  wrought  in  nie  all 
manner  of  concupiscence,  for  without  the  law  sin  was  dead.'  Sin  was  in  a  languishing 
wture,  aa  if  it  were  dead,  like  a  lazy  garriBon  in  a  citv,  till,  upon  an  alarm  from 
the  adrerwry,  it  takes  arms,  and  revives  its  courage;  all  the  sin  m  ihe  heart  gathers 
JBgether  ita  force  to  maintain  its  sUnding,  like  the  vapours  of  the  night,  wbicli  unite 
imneelve*  more  cb»ely  to  resist  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Deep  conviction  oflen 
'  a  fierce  opponlion;  sometimes  disputes  aguuist  a  divine  rule  end  m  bias- 
{l)KlAll.33,M.  (.>  Pulm  dl.  M. 
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plirnilei:  (Act!  xtii.45,) 'contradjctine ami  blaiphraifnc'are  coupled  tOf^ether.  Nn 
usturully  dfaire  tliiagi  that  ore  forbiddpn,  and  reject  thing!  commauded,  &om  ibe 
cormiition  of  nature,  which  sfiecti  an  unboimdi-d  liberty,  and  is  impatient  of  returning 
uniler  that  yoke  it  halh  gliuken  oHI  Mid  therefore  rapeth  aeainst  the  ban  of  the  Ua, 
at  the  waves  roar  againt^t  the  ni«(raint  of  a  baiik.  When  me  understanding  ii  ditl, 
and  the  mind  ignuraiil,  ain  lies  as  dead ;  '  A  man  scarce  luiows  be  hatli  such  moliolli 
of  concupiscence  in  him,  he  finds  not  the  least  breath  of  vind,  but  a  full  calin  in 
his  smil;  but  when  he  is  anakened  bv  the  law,  then  the  Ticiiiutnera  oTnature  being 
sensible  of  an  invasion  of  its  empire,  arms  itself  asainst  the  divine  lav,  andthemme 
the  command  is  ui^ed,  the  more  vigorously  il  benib  its  stren^li,  and  more  insolendy 
lifts  up  itself  against  i\;'^  he  perceives  more  and  niore  atlicisticol  lusts  tlian  befon; 

all  manner  of  cnncupiricence,  more  leprous  and  contagious  than  before.  When  there 
arc  any  motions  to  turn  to  God,  a  teluctaiicy  is  presently  perceived;  atheistical 
thouEh'ts  bluster  in  (lie  mind  like  the  wind,  tliey  know  not  whence  they  come,  nor 
wliittier  they  go;  so  unapt  is  the  heart  to  any  acknoirledgmeni  of  Cod  as  liis  lider, 
and  any  re-imion  with  liiin.  Hencemenare  saidtori-aJstllie  Holy  Ghost  (ActaiiLil), 
to  fall  against  it,  as  the  word  si^ilies,  as  a  stone,  or  any  ponderous  body  falls  againil 
thut  which  lies  in  lis  way:  ihey  would  dush  to  pieces,  or  grind  to  powder  that  very 
■notion  which  is  made  fur  their  instruction,  and  the  Spirit  too  which  makes  it,  anil 
thai  not  from  a  fit  of  passion,  but  an  habilual  repngnancei  '  Ye  always  remst,'  it 
2nd.  Exteninl.  !l  is  a  fniil  of  atlicifin  iu  the  fi.urlh  vtrse  of  this  psalm,  '  Who  eat 
up  my  people  as  tliey  eat  bread,"  How  do  the  revelations  oftlie  mind  (^God  meet 
with  opposition!  and  the  carnal  world  like  dogs  barb  agoinst  the  shining  of  the  moon; 
so  nmch  men  bate  the  light,  that  tliev  qium  at  tlie  lanthoms  that  bear  it ;  and  because 
they  cannot  endure  the  treasure,  oltcn  Hiiig  the  earthen  vessels  against  the  ground 
wherein  it  is  held.  If  the  entrance  of  tnitb  render  the  market  worse  for  Diaoi'i 
■lirincs,  the  whole  city  will  be  in  an  uproar.l'  When  Socrates  upon  natural  principlel 
coniultdtheheathcnidolatrv.andassertedtheunityof  God,  the  whole  cry  of  Athene 
a  learned  university,  in  against  him  j  and  because  he  opposed  tlie  public  received 
religion,  though  n-illi  on  undoubted  truth,  he  must  end  lus  life  by  violence.  How 
hath  every  comer  of  the  world  siennicd  with  the  blood  of  those  that  would  maintaia 
the  authority  of  God  in  the  world '.  The  devils  children  will  follow  the  step*  of 
their  futlier,  and  endeavour  to  bruise  the  heel  of  divuie  truth,  that  would  endeavour 
to  break  the  head  of  corrupt  lust. 

(5.)  Men  often  seem  desirous  to  be  acquainted  with  the  will  of  God,  not  out  of 
any  respect  to  his  will,  and  to  make  it  their  nile,  but  upon  some  other  consideratioa 
Trath  IS  scarce  received  as  truth,  lliere  is  more  of  hjTiocrisy  than  sincerity  in  the 
pule  of  the  church,  and  attendance  ou  the  mind  of  God.  The  outward  dowry  of  a 
religious  profession,  makes  it  often  more  desirable  than  the  beatity.  Judoa  was  a 
follower  of  Christ  for  the  bag,  not  out  of  any  affection  to  the  divine  revelation.  Men 
sometime  pretend  a  desire  to  be  aequiuntod  with  the  will  of  Cud,  to  satisfy  their  own 
passions,  rather  than  to  conform  to  God's  will;  the  reiigiim  of  such  is  not  tlie 
jiulgment  of  the  man,  but  the  passion  of  the  biuie.  Many  entertain  a  doctrine  for 
the  person's  sake,  rather  than  a  person  for  the  doctrine's  sake,  and  believe  ■  thing 
because  it  comes  from  a  man  they'esteem,  as  if  his  lips  were  more  canonical  than 
Scripture.  Tlie  Apostle  implies  m  the  coiniucnd-ition  he  gives  the  Thessaloiuans,' 
that  some  receive  the  word  tor  human  interest,  not  as  it  is  m  truth  the  word  and  will 
of  God  to  command  and  govern  their  consciences  by  its  sovereign  authority-;  or  els* 
they  have  the  'truth  of  God'  (us  St.  James  speaks  of  the  faith  of  Oinst)  'with 
respect  of  penons;'*  and  receive  it  not  for  the  sake  of  the  fountain,  but  of  the  channel; 
■o  tliat  many  times  the  same  Inith  delivered  by  another,  is  disregarded,  which  when 
dnniping  from  the  faiicv  and  mouth  of  a  mans  own  idol,  b  cried  up  as  an  oraele. 
This  is  to  make  not  God,  btit  ninii  the  nile ;  for  though  we  entertain  that  wliicb 
materially  is  the  truth  of  God,  yet  not  fonnally  as  his  tnilh,  but  as  conveyed  by  one 
we  alfect";  and  that  we  receive  a  truth  and  not  an  error,  we  owe  the  obligation  to 
(he  honesty  of  the  instmmeill,  and  not  to  tlic  awength  and  clearness  of  our  own 
judgment. '  Wrong  considerations  may  give  admittance  to  an  unclean,  as  well  as  a 
clea[i  lienst  into  tlie  .irk  »f  diie  souL  That  wluch  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  God, 
may  be  entertained,  us  well  as  that  which  is  agneable.     It  is  all  one  to  such  that 
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to  himself.  Now  that  this  unwillingness  to  have  a  epiritual  acquaintance  with  dhine 
truth  is  a  disowning  God  as  our  xiile,  and  a  setting  up  self  in  his  stead,  is  evident; 
because  this  unwillingness  respects  truth. 

1st  As  it  is  most  spiritual  and  holy.     A  fleshly  mind  is  most  contrary  to  t 

Spiritual  law,  and  particularly  as  it  is  a  searching  and  discovering  law,  that  would 
ethrone  all  other  rules  in  the  soul.  As  men  love  to  be  without  a  holy  God  in  the 
world,  so  they  love  to  be  without  a  holy  law,  the  transcript  and  image  of  Gods 
holiness  in  their  hearts ;  and  without  holy  men,  the  lights  kmdled  by  the  Father  of 
lights.  As  the  holiness  of  God,  so  the  holiness  of  the  law  most  offends  a  carnal 
heart  (Isa.  xxx.  11)  :  '  Cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  before  us,  pro- 
phesy to  us  ri^ht  things.'  They  could  not  endure  God  as  a  holy  one.  Herein  God 
places  their  rebellion,  reiectin?  him  as  their  rule  (ver.  9),  '  Rebellious  children,  that 
will  not  hear  the  law  of  the  Lord.'  llie  more  pure  and  precious  any  discovery  of 
God  is,  the  more  it  is  disrelished  by  the  world :  as  spiritual  sins  are  sweetest  to  a 
carnal  heart,  so  spiritual  truths  are  most  distasteful.  The  more  of  the  brightness 
of  the  sun  any  beam  conveys,  the  more  offensive  it  is  to  a  distempered  eye. 

2d.  As  it  doth  most  relate  to,  or  lead  to  God.  The  devil  mrects  nis  fiercest 
batteries  against  those  doctrines  in  the  word,  and  those  graces  in  the  heart,  which 
most  exalt  God,  debase  man,  and  bring  men  to  the  lowest  subjection  to  their 
Creator ;  such  is  the  doctrine  and  grace  of  justifying  faith.  That  men  hate  not 
knowledge  as  knowledge,  but  as  it  directs  them  to  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  was 
the  determination  of  the  Holy  Ghost  long  ago  (Prov.  i.  29)  :  '  For  that  they  hated 
knowledge,  and  did  not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord.'  Whatsoever  respects  God, 
clears  up  guilt,  witnesses  man's  revolt  to  him,  rouseth  up  conscience,  and  moves  to 
a  return  to  God,  a  man  naturally  runs  from,  as  Adam  did  from  God,  and  seeks  a 
shelter  in  some  weak  bushes  of  error,  rather  than  appear  before  it  Not  that  men 
are  unwilling  to  inquire  into  and  contemplate  some  divine  truths  which  lie  furthest 
from  the  heart,  and  concern  not  themselves  immediately  with  the  rectif^ng  the  soul ; 
they  may  view  them  with  such  a  pleasure  as  some  might  take  in  beholding  the 
miracles  of  our  Saviour,  who  could  not  endure  his  searchmg  doctrine,  llie  li^t  of 
speculation  may  be  pleasant,  but  the  light  of  conviction  is  grievous ;  that  which 

falls  their  consciences,  and  would  affect  them  with  a  sense  of  tlieir  duty  to  God. 
B  it  not  easy  to  perceive,  that  when  a  man  begins  to  be  serious  in  the  concerns  of 
the  honour  of  God  and  the  duty  of  his  soul,  he  feels  a  reluctancy  within  him,  even 
against  the  pleas  of  conscience ;  which  evidenceth  that  some  unworthy  principle  has 
got  footing  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  fights  against  the  declarations  of  Uod  without, 
and  the  impressions  of  the  law  of  God  within,  at  the  same  time  when  a  man's  own 
conscience  takes  part  with  it,  which  is  the  substance  of  the  apostle's  discourse, 
Rom.  vii.  15,  16,  &c.  Close  discourses  of  the  honour  of  God,  and  our  duty  to  him, 
are  irksome  when  men  are  upon  a  merry  pin :  they  are  like  a  damp  in  a  mine,  that 
takes  away  their  breath ;  they  shuffle  them  out  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  a.e  as  un- 
willing to  retain  the  speech  of  them  in  their  mouths,  as  the  knowledge  of  them  in 
their  hearts.  Gracious  speeches,  instead  of  bettering  many  men,  distemper  them,  as 
sometimes  sweet  perfumes  aflect  a  weak  head  with  aches. 

3d.  As  it  is  most  contrary  to  self.  Men  are  unwilling  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
any  truth  that  leads  to  God,  because  it  leads  from  self.  Every  part  of  the  will  of 
God  is  more  or  less  displeasing,  as  it  sounds  harsh  against  some  carnal  interest  men 
would  set  above  God,  or  as  a  mate  with  him.  Man  cannot  desire  any  intimacy  with 
that  law  which  he  regards  as  a  bird  of  prey,  to  pick  out  his  right  eye  or  gnaw  off  his 
right  hand,  his  lust  dearer  than  himself.  The  reason  we  have  such  hard  thoughts  of 
God's  will  is,  because  we  have  such  high  thoughts  of  ourselves.  It  is  a  ham  mat- 
ter to  believe  or  will  that  which  hath  no  affinity  with  some  principle  in  the  undei^ 
standing,  and  no  interest  in  our  will  and  passions  :  our  unwillingness  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  will  of  God  ariseth  from  tlie  disproportion  between  that  and  our  corrupt 
hearts;  *  We  are  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  in  our  minds '  (Eph.  iv.  18, 19).  As 
we  live  not  like  God,  so  we  neither  think  or  will  as  God ;  there  is  an  antipathy  in  the 
Heart  of  man  against  that  doctrine  which  teaches  us  to  deny  ourselves  and  be  under 
the  rule  of  anouier ;  but  whatsoever  favours  the  ambition,  lusts,  and  profits  of  men, 
is  easy  entertainable.  Many  are  fond  of  those  sciences  which  may  enrich  their 
understandings,  and  grate  not  upon  their  sensual  delights.  Many  have  an  admirable 
dexterity  in  finding  out  philosophical  reasons,  mathematical  demonstrations,  or 
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I  HUtig  olwrrvDitoni  upon  the  recordi  of  hiiloiy ;  and  spend  much  lime  and  iDBiiy 

I  -ivriiAik  and  afltclionnte  thoughls  in  the  sliidy  of  them.     In  ttiose  they  have  not 

'  BnmcdUirtf  to  do  witii  Gud,  their  beloved  pleanires  are  not  inipBired ;  it  is  a  natis- 

'    "ion  tiiswlfwilhoul  thceiereiscofany  lioaliliwa^aiiistit.      But  bad  llio»e  tdencei 

I  aguinit  ■elf,  as  much  ai  the  In-w  and  vilT  ol'  God,  they  hod  long  lince  been 

noted  mil  of  the  world.     Why  did  the  vming  man  tum  hia  back  upon  the  law  of 

™   'n!  becatue  of  his  worldly  wlf.     Why  did  the  Plioriieci  mock  at  the  doctrins 

IT  Saviour,  and  not  at  thidr  own  traditiuni!  because  of  ('o\'ctaitf  self.    Why  did 

ihe  Jews  ilight  the  person  of  our  Saviour  and  put  him  to  death,  aflfr  tho  reading 

to  tnany  credentials  of  liis  being  sent  ftvm  heaven  1  bccuuM  of  ambitious  self,  that 

(lie  Romnni  might  not  come  and  lake  away  tlicir  kingdom.     If  the  law  of  God 

were  fitted  to  the  humours  of  self,  it  would  be  readily  and  cordially  observed  by 

•U  men :  self  is  the  measure  of  8  world  of  seeming  religious  actioUB ;   wlule  God 

■eems  to  be  the  object,  and  his  law  the  motive,  self  is  the  rule  and  end  (Zech.  vii.  5)  ; 

'  Did  you  fast  unto  me,'  &c. 

2,  As  men  discover  their  disowning  the  will  of  God  as  a  nile  by  tin  willingness 
Id  be  aci]uainted  with  it,  so  they  discover  it,  by  the  contempt  of  it  after  they  cannot 
avoid  the  notions  and  some  impressions  of  it.  The  ride  of  God  is  hurthensome  to 
>  ttnfi«';  he  flics  from  it  aa  from  a  frightful  buebenr,  and  unpleasant  yoke;  sin 
agHDst  ^e  knowledge  of  Ihe  law  is  therefore  called  a  going  back  from  the  crrm- 
mandment  of  God's  lipa  (Job  x^iiii.  13):  'A  casting  God's  word  behind  them,'*  aa 
a  contemptible  (lung,  fitter  to  be  trodden  in  the  dirt  than  lodged  in  the  benit ; 
noy  it  is  R  casting  it  off  as  an  abominable  thing,  for  so  the  word  ny\  signiitea, 
Hos.  riii.  3.  '  Israel  balli  cast  otl  tlie  thing  that  is  good  ;'  an  utter  refusal  of  God 
(Jer.  xliv.  16) :  '  As  for  the  word  which  thou  hnsl  spoken  to  us  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  we  will  not  hearken.'  In  tlie  slight  of  his  precepts  his  essential  perfecIiDna 
■resUghled.  In  disowning  his  will  as  a  nile,  we  djsovfn  all  those  attributes  which 
flow  from  his  win,  as  goodness,  righteousness,  and  truth.  As  an  act  of  the  divine 
understanding  is  supnoseil  to  precede  the  act  of  the  divine  will,  so  we  slight  the 
iniinile  reason  of  God.  Every  law,  though  it  proceeds  from  the  will  of  the  lawgiver, 
and  doth  formally  consist  in  an  act  of  the  will,  yet  It  doth  pre-suppose  an  act  of  the 
imderrtandtng.  If  the  commandment  be  holy,  just,  and  good,  aa  it  is  (Rom.  vii.  I!}; 
if  it  be  the  image  of  God's  holiness,  a  transcript  of  his  nghteoiisness,  and  the  efflux 
of  his  goodness ;  then  b  every  breach  of  it,  dirt  is  east  ujion  those  attributes  which 
shine  in  it :  and  a  sliglil  of  all  the  regards  he  both  to  his  own  honour,  and  all  the 
provisions  he  makes  for  his  creature.  '  lliis  alheiam,  or  contonipt  of  God,  is  more 
taken  notice  of  bv  God  than  the  matter  of  the  sin  itself;  aa  a  respect  to  God  in  « 
weak  and  imperfect  obedience  is  more  than  the  matter  of  the  obedience  itself, 
because  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  God;  so  a  contempt  of  God  in  an  act  of  dia- 
obedience,  is  more  than  the  matter  of  the  disobedience.  The  creature  stands  in 
such  an  act  not  only  in  a  posture  of  distance  from  God,  hut  defiance  of  him ;  it 
was  not  the  bare  act  of  murder  and  adultery  which  Nathan  charged  upon  David, 
but  the  atheistical  principle  which  spirited  those  evil  acts.  The  despising  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  was  the  venom  of  them.''  It  is  possible  lo  break  a  law  with- 
out contempt ;  hut  when  men  pretend  lo  believe  there  is  a  God,  and  that  this  is  the 
law  of  God,  it  shews  a  contempt  of  his  majesty  :'  men  naturally  account  God's  law* 
too  strict,  his  ^oke  too  heavy,  and  his  limits  too  strait;  and  he  that  liveth  in  a 
contempt  of  this  law,  curscth  God  in  his  life.  How  can  they  believe  there  is  a 
God,  who  despise  him  as  a  ruler?  How  can  they  believe  him  to  be  a  piide,  that 
disdain  to  follow  him7  To  think  we  firmly  believe  a  God  without  living  con- 
formable lo  his  law,  is  an  idle  and  vain  imagination.  The  true  and  sensible  notion 
of  a  God  cannot  subsist  with  disorder  and  an  affected  unrighteousness.  This 
contempt  is  seen, 

].  In  any  presumptuous  breach  of  any  part  of  his  law.  Such  sins  are  frequently 
called  in  Scripture,  rebellions,  which  are  a  denial  of  the  allegiance  we  owe  to  him. 
By  a  wilfii!  refusal  of  his  right  in  one  yart,  we  root  up  the  foundation  of  that  rule 
he  doth  justly  challenge  over  us;  his  right  is  aa  entensive  to  command  us  m  one 
thing,  as  in  another;  and  if  it  be  disowned  in  one  thing,  it  is  virtually  disowned  m 
all,  and  the  whole  statute  book  of  God  is  contemned  (James  ii.  10,  11):  '  ,  "^ 
mxxn  dmll  keep  the  whole  law  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  all  A 
O)  PHlmLlt.  («)  J  Sam.  lU.  P,  10  <■•>  t^"*- 
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willing  breaking  one  part,  though  there  be  a  willing  observance  of  all  the  odior 
points  of  it,  is  a  breacn  of  the  whole ;  because  the  authority  of  God,  which  gircs 
sanction  to  the  whole,  is  slighted :  the  obedience  to  the  rest  is  dissembled:  for  the 
love,  which  is  the  root  of  all  obedience,  is  wanting ;  for  *  love  is  the  fulfilling  the 
whole  law.'^  Tlie  rest  ore  obeyed  because  they  cross  not  carnal  desire  so  much  si 
the  other,  and  so  it  is  an  observance  of  himself,  not  of  God.  Besides,  the  authority 
of  God,  which  is  not  prevalent  to  restrain  us  from  the  breach  of  one  point,  would 
be  of  as  little  furce  with  us  to  restrain  us  from  the  breach  of  all  the  rest,  did  the 
allurements  of  the  flesh  give  us  as  strong  a  diversion  firom  the  one  as  fix)in  the  other; 
and  though  the  command  that  is  transgressed  be  the  least  in  the  whole  law,  yet  the 
authority  which  enjoins  it  is  the  same  with  that  which  enacts  the  greatest:  and 
it  is  not  so  much  the  matter  of  the  command,  as  the  authority  commanding  whidi 
lays  the  obligation. 

2.  In  the  natural  averseness  to  the  declarations  of  God's  will  and  mind,  which  way 
soever  they  tend.  Since  man  affected  to  be  as  God,  he  desires  to  be  boundless;  he 
would  not  have  fetters,  though  they  be  golden  ones,  and  conduce  to  his  happiness. 
Though  the  law  of  God  be  a  strength  to  them,  yet  they  will  not  (Isa.  xtt.  15j :  'In 
returning  shall  be  your  strength,  and  you  would  not'  They  would  not  have  t 
bridle  to  restrain  them  firom  ninning  into  the  pit,  nor  be  hedged  in  by  the  law, 
though  for  their  security ;  as  if  they  thought  it  too  slavish  and  low  spirited  a  thing  to 
be  guided  by  the  will  of  another.  Hence  man  is  compared  to  a  wild  ass,  that  lores 
to  '  snuff  up  the  wind  in  the  wilderness  at  her  pleasure,'  rather  than  come  under  the 
guidance  of  God ;  ^  from  whatsoever  quarter  of  the  heavens  you  pursue  her  she  will 
run  to  the  other.  The  Israelites  *  could  not  endure  what  was  commanded,*"*  though 
in  regard  of  the  moral  part,  agreeable  to  what  they  found  written  in  their  own 
nature,  and  to  the  observance  whereof  tliey  had  the  highest  obligations  of  any 
people  under  heaven,  since  God  had,  by  many  prodimes,  delivered  them  fixnn  a 
cruel  slavery,  the  memory  of  which  prefaced  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  2),  <  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  mnd  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage.'  They  could  not  think  of  the  rule  of  their  duty,  out  they  must 
reflect  upon  the  grand  incentive  of  it  in  their  redemption  fi^m  Egyptian  thraldom ; 
yet  this  people  were  cross  to  God,  which  way  soever  he  moved.  When  tliey  were 
m  the  brick  kilns,  they  cried  for  deliverance ;  when  they  had  heavenly  manna,  they 
longed  for  their  onions  and  garlic.  In  Num.  xiv.  3  they  repent  of  their  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  and  talk  of  returning  again  to  seek  the  remedy  of  their  evils  in  the 
hands  of  their  cruellest  enemies,  and  woidd  rather  put  themselves  into  the  irons, 
whence  God  had  delivered  them,  than  believe  one  word  of  the  promise  of  God  for 
giving  tliem  a  fruitful  land ;  but  when  Moses  tells  them  God's  order,  that  they  should 
turn  back  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,"  and  that  God  had  confirmed  it  by  an  oath, 
tliat  they  should  not  see  the  land  of  Canaan,o  they  then  nih  cross  to  this  command 
of  God,  and,  instead  of  marching  towards  the  Red  Sea,  which  they  had  wished  for 
before,  they  will  go  up  to  Canaan,  as  in  spite  of  God  and  his  threatening:  '  We  will 
go  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  hath  promised'  (ver.  40),  which  Moses  calls  a  trans- 
gressing the  commandment  of  the  Lord  (ver.  41).  They  would  presume  to  go  up, 
notwithstanding  Moses'  prohibition,  and  are  smitten  by  the  Amalekitea.  When  God 
gives  them  a  precept,  with  a  promise  to  go  up  to  Canaan,  they  long  for  Egypt ;  when 
God  commands  them  to  return  to  the  lUd  Sea,  which  was  nearer  to  the  place  they 
longed  for,  they  will  shift  sides,  and  go  up  to  Canaan  ;P  and  when  they  found 
they  were  to  traverse  the  solitudes  of  the  desert,  they  took  pet  against  God, 
and,  uistead  of  thanking  him  for  the  late  victory  against  the  Canaanites,  they 
reproach  him  for  his  conduct  firom  Egypt,  and  the  manna  wherewith  he  nourished 
them  in  the  wilderness.  They  would  not  go  to  Canaan,  the  way  God  had  chosen, 
nor  preserve  themselves  by  the  means  God  had  ordained.  They  would  not  be  at 
God  s  disposal,  but  complain  of  the  badness  of  the  way,  and  the  lightness  of  manna, 
empty  of  any  necessary  juice  to  sustain  their  nature.  They  murmuringly  solicit  the 
wilt  and  power  of  God  to  change  all  that  order  which  he  had  resolved  in  his  counsel, 
and  take  another,  conformable  to  their  vain  foolish  desires;  and  they  signified 
thereby  that  they  would  invade  his  conduct,  and  that  he  should  act  accorduig  to 
their  fancy,  which  the  Psalmist  calls  a  *  tempting  of  God,  and  limiting  the  Holy 

(i^)  nom.  zUi.  10.  {!)  Jrr.  if.  U.  (m)  Heb.  xil.  20.  (»)  Ver.  U. 

(o)  Ver.  2».  (fj  Num.  xxi.  4,  5.  auU  DaiU«,  Serm.  1  Cw.  x,  6cr.  9.  pf .  SM,  235, 40. 
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Idp  t.f  iBTael'  (Piulin  ljLXVui.41).  To  what  point  soever  the  deelaiatloia  of  God 
and,  the  will  of  man  tunis  the  quite  cotitTBTy  way.  I<  not  the  carringe  of  tliii 
atioa  the  Wst  then  in  the  world  !  a  diacovpry  of  ihe  depth  of  oar  natural  isimiplion, 
uw  cross  moD  ii  to  God !  And  that  charge  God  brings  ngsinst  them,  may  be 
rooght  a^wnat  alt  meo  by  nature,  that  they  despiae  hia  judftments,  and  have  a 
noird  Bbhurr^ucy  of  hia  alatutes  in  their  anul  (I^v.  xxvi.  43).  No  aooacr  had  tber 
n:orered  bona  one  rebellion,  but  tijey  revolted  to  another;  so  difHmit  a  thing  it  u 
3r  man's  nalure  lo  be  rendered  capable  of  confomiin;;  to  the  nill  of  Gud.  The 
arria^  of  (his  people  is  but  a  copy  of  the  nalure  of  mankind,  and  is  '  written  for  our 
dmoiiition'  (1  Cor.  x.  11).  From  tliia  temper  men  are  uiid  to  make  'void  t)ie  law 
if  God;'"!  to  make  it  of  no  obligation,  an  antiquated  and  moth-eaten  record.  And 
he  Pharisrea,  by  lettiiig  up  their  tradidona  againat  the  will  of  God,  Bre  aaid  to 
nake  lu«  law  of*  none  effect;'  lo  atrip  it  of  ail  its  authority,  ax  tlie  word  signifies, 
>Iatt  IV.  6,)  ^•cvp4<TaTt. 

3.  We  Have  the  greBlcKt  flight  of  that  will  of  God  which  ii  most  for  hia  honour 
aid  his  greatest  pleasure.  It  is  the  nature  of  man,  ever  since  Adam,  lo  do  so 
Hd!!.  ri.  6,  7),  God  detired  mercy  imd  not  tacrilicc;  the  knowledge  of  himMlf  more 
ban  burnt  offering;  but  they,  like  men  as  Adam,  have  transgreued  tlie  covenant, 
Dvade  God's  ri^tA,  and  not  let  him  be  Lord  of  one  tree.  We  are  more  curious 
ihierrpn  of  tlie  fnnt:^  of  the  law  than  of  the  greater  concerns  of  it.  Tlie  Jews 
rere  diligent  in  sacnfices  and  ofierings,  which  (iod  did  not  ui^e  upon  them  as 
irincipola.  bulaa  types  of  other  things;  but  negligent  of  the  faith  which  was  lo  be 
atablished  by  him.  Ilolineas,  mercy,  pity,  which  concerned  the  honour  of  Uod,  as 
[ovemor  of  the  world,  and  were  imidilions  of  llie  lioUness  and  goodness  of  God,  tliev 
»ere  strangera  to.  Thia  is  God's  complaint  (Isa.  i,  11, 12.  xi-i.  17).  We  sholl  find 
lur  hearts  most  averse  lo  the  observation  of  those  laws  which  are  eternal,  and 
lacntial  to  righteousnesa ;  such  that  he  could  not  but  comniand,  aa  he  is  a  righteous 

m^e  mare  deariy :  as  those  laws  for  an  inward  and  apiritual  worship,  a  lupreDie 
dMim  to  him.  God,  in  regard  of  his  righteouaness  and  holinesa  of  his  nature, 
md  Ae  excrilency  of  his  being,  could  not  command  the  contrarr  to  these.  But  this 
>ait  of  hii  win  our  hearts  most  BweQ  against,  our  corruption  doth  most  snarl  at ; 
■bereaa  those  laws  which  are  only  positive,  and  have  no  intrinsic  righteousness  in 
ibem,  but  depend  purely  upon  ihe  will  of  the  Lawgiver,  and  may  be  changed  at  his 
lleasure  (which  the  olher,  that  have  an  intrinsic  righleousnees  in  them,  cannot), 
wt  better  comply  with,  than  that  part  of  his  will  that  dolli  express  more  the  right- 
NNisneaa  of  his  nature;'  such  as  the  ceremonial  part  of  worahtp,  and  tlie  ceremonial 
aw  among  the  Jews.  We  are  more  willing  to  obaerve  order  in  some  outward 
ittcndances  and  glavering  devotions,  than  discard  secret  affections  lo  evil,  CTUcifV 
nward  lusts  and  delightful  thoughla.  A  '  hanging  down  the  head  like  a  bulrush '  is 
lot  difficult;  but  the  '  breaking  the  heart,"  like  a  potter's  vessel,  to  shreds  and  dust 
[a  sacrifice  God  delights  in,  whereby  the  excellency  of  God  and  the  vileness  of  the 
creature  is  owned),  goes  against  the  grain:  to  cut  off  an  outward  branch  ia  not  bo 
liard  as  to  hack  at  the  root.  What  God  most  loathes,  as  moat  contrary  to  his  will,  we 
iDovt  love  :  do  sin  did  God  so  severely  hate,  and  no  sin  were  the  Jews  more  inclined 
imto,  than  that  of  idolatry.  The  heathen  had  not  changed  their  God,  ai  the  Jews 
had  changed  their  glory  (Jer.ii.ll);  and  all  men  are  naturally  tainted  with  this  sin, 
which  is  K>  contrary  to  the  holy  and  excellent  nature  of  Go^  By  how  much  the 
more  defect  there  is  of  purity  in  our  respects  to  God,  by  so  much  the  more  respect 
there  is  to  some  idol  within  or  without  us,  to  humour,  custom,  and  interest,  &c. 
Never  did  any  law  of  God  meet  with  so  mudi  opposition  as  Christianity,  which  was 
the  design  of  God  from  the  first  promise  to  the  exhibiting  the  Redeemer,  and  from 
thence  lo  the  end  of  the  world.  All  people  drew  swords  at  first  against  it.  The 
Romans  prepared  yokes  for  their  neiglibimis,  hut  provided  temples  for  the  idols 
those  pemie  worshipped ;  but  Christianity,  the  choicest  dedgn  and  most  delightftil  part 
of  the  win  of  God,  never  met  with  a  kind  entertainment  at  first  in  any  place  :  Rome, 
tk.t  -ntertained  all  others,  persecuted  this  with  fire  and  sword,  though  sealed  by 
T  testimonies  from  heaven  than  their  own  records  could  report  in  favour  oi 


&eir 


4.  Id  naming  the  greatest  hazards,  and  exposing  ourselves  lo  more  trouble  t 
<f)  Fsalni  mil.  IIS.  (')  P"*!™  '■  ••  "■  '*■ 
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crots  the  will  of  God,  than  is  necessary  to  the  observance  of  it     It  is  a  vain  chsrge 
men  bring  against  the  divine  precepts,  that  they  are  rigorous,  severe,  difficult;  when, 
besides  the  contradiction  to  our  Saviour,  who  tells  us  his  '  yoke  is  easy/  and  liis 
'  burthen  light,'  they  thwart  their  own  calm  reason  and  judgment.     Is  there  not 
more  difficulty  to  be  vicious,  covetous,  violent,  cruel,  than  to  be  virtuous,  charitable, 
kind  7     Doth  the  will  of  God  enjoin  that  that  is  not  conformable  to  right  reason, 
and  secretly  delightful  in  the  exercise  and  issue  ?     And  on  the  contrary,  what  doth 
Satan  and  the  world  engage  us  in,  that  is  not  full  of  molestation  and  hazard  ?    Is 
it  a  sweet  and  comely  tmng  to  combat  continually  against  our  own  consciences,  and 
resist  our  own  light,  and  commence  a  pernetual  quarrel  against  ourselves,  as  ve 
ordinarily  do  when  we  sin  ?     They  in  the  Prophet  (M'cah  vL  6 — 8)  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  <  thousands  of  rams,  and  ten  thousand  rivers  of  oil,'  if  they  could  compass 
them ;  yea,  would  strip  themselves  of  their  natural  affection  to  their  first-bom  to 
expiate  the  'sin  of  their  soul,'  rather  than  to  'do  justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  God  ;'  things  more  conducible  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  welfare  of 
the  world,  the  security  of  their  souls,  and  of  a  more  easy  practice  than  the  offerings 
thev  wished  for.     Do  not  men  then  disown  God  when  they  will  walk  in  ways 
hec^d  with  thorns,  wherein  they  meet  with  the  arrows  of  conscience,  at  every  turn, 
in  tneir  sides ;  and  slide  down  to  an  everlasting  punishment,  sink  under  an  in- 
tolerable slaverv,  to  contradict  the  will  of  God  ?  when  they  will  prefer  a  sensual 
satisfaction,  witn  a  combustion  in  their  consciences,  violation  of  their  reasons,  gnaw- 
ing cares  and  weary  travels  before  the  honour  of  God,  the  dignity  of  tneir  natures, 
the  happiness  of  peace  and  health,  which  might  be  preserved  at  a  cheiqper  rate, 
than  they  are  at  to  destroy  tliem  ? 

5.  In  the  unwillingness  and  awkwardness  of  the  heart,  when  it  is  to  pay  God  a 
service.  Men  'do  evil  with  both  hands  earnestly,'*  but  do  good  with  one  hand 
fiiintly ;  no  life  in  the  heart,  nor  any  diligence  in  the  hand.  What  slight  and  loose 
thoughts  of  God  dotli  this  unwillingness  imply  ?  It  b  a  wronff  to  his  providence 
as  though  we  were  not  under  his  government,  and  had  no  need  of  Ids  assistance ; 
a  wrong  to  his  excellency,  as  though  tliere  were  no  amiableness  in  him  to  make  liis 
service  desirable ;  an  injury  to  his  goodness  and  power,  as  if  he  were  not  able  or 
willing  to  reward  the  creatures'  obedience,  or  careless  not  to  take  notice  of  it ;  it  is 
a  sign  we  receive  little  satisfaction  in  him,  and  tliat  there  is  a  great  unsuitableness 
between  him  and  us. 

( 1 .)  There  is  a  kind  of  constraint  in  the  first  engagement  We  are  rather  pressed 
to  it  than  enter  oiurselves  volunteers.  What  we  call  service  to  God  is  done  na- 
turtdly  much  against  our  wills ;  it  is  not  a  delightful  food,  but  a  bitter  potion ;  we 
are  rather  haled,  than  run  to  it  There  is  a  contradiction  of  sin  within  us  against 
our  ser\'ice,  as  there  was  a  contradiction  of  sinners  without  our  Saviour  against  his 
doing  tlie  will  of  God.  Our  hearts  are  unwieldy  to  any  spiritual  service  of  God; 
we  are  fain  to  use  a  violence  with  them  sometimes :  Hezekiah,  it  is  said,  *  walked 
before  the  Lord,  with  a  perfect  heart'  (2  Kmgs  xx.  9)  ;  he  walked,  he  made  himself 
to  walk :  man  naturally  cares  not  for  a  walk  with  God ;  if  he  hath  any  communion 
with  him,  it  is  with  such  a  dulness  and  heaviness  of  spirit,  as  if  he  wished  himself 
out  of  his  company.  Man's  nature,  being  contrary  to  noliness,  hath  an  aversion  to 
any  act  of  homage  to  God,  because  holiness  must  at  least  be  pretended.  In  every 
duty  wherein  we  have  a  communion  with  God,  holiness  is  requisite :  now  aa  men 
are  against  the  truth  of  holiness,  because  it  is  unsuitable  to  them,  so  Uiey  are  not 
friends  to  those  duties  which  require  it,  and  for  some  space  divert  them  from  the 
thoughts  of  their  beloved  lusts.  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  yoke,  prayer  a  drudgery', 
obedience  a  stranee  element  We  are  like  fish,  that '  drink  up  iniquity  like  water,* 
and  come  not  to  the  bank  without  the  force  of  an  angle ;  no  more  willing  to  do  ser- 
vice for  God,  than  a  fish  is  of  itself  to  do  service  for  man.  It  is  a  constrained  act 
to  satisfy  conscience,  and  such  are  servile,  not  son-like  performances,  and  spring 
from  bondage  more  dian  affection ;  if  conscience,  like  a  task-master,  did  not  scourge 
tliem  to  duty,  they  would  never  perform  it  Let  us  appeal  to  ourselves,  whether  we 
are  not  more  unwilling  to  secret,  closet,  hearty  duty  to  God,  than  to  join  with  others 
in  some  external  serWce ;  as  if  those  inward  services  were  a  going  to  the  rack,  and 
rather  our  penance  tlian  privilege.  How  much  service  hath  God  in  the  world  from 
the  same  principle  that  vagrants  perform  their  task  in  Bridewell  \  How  glad  are 
(«)  IkUch.  vu.  3.  (0  Job  XT.  16. 
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Im"  c^xciUnI  in  holy  dutioi  as  woU  as  in  ot)ier  operations,  but  that  there  ta  a  reluctancy 
ill  xhe  9tya\  to  cxi'n'isf  itj«  supri'm.ioy  in  this  caf«,  and  perform  any  thing  becoming 
a  iTo.itin\»  in  MibjvYtion  U)  litni  as  a  Ruler?  [2. J  It  is  evident  also  in  the 
di^tr.u■lilUl!i  wo  have  in  his  sen-ice.  How  loath  are  we  to  8er\'e  God  fixedly  <me 
hiuir.  nay  a  ]virt  of  an  hour,  notwithstanding  all  the  thoughts  of  his  majesty,  and 
ilu'  i*ti*ni'it\  of  iilory  si^t  before  i»ur  eye .'  Wh.it  man  is  there,  since  the  fall  of  Adam, 
lli.it  M»noil  tiiKl  oiu-  hour  wiihuut  lii.iny  wanderings  and  unmitublc  thoughts  uiifit 
fiir  that  st«r\iiv  •  How  nMily  arc  our  hoart>  to  st;irt  out  and  unite  themselves  with 
«ii\  Horldlv  objivts  ili.it  vU-ase  us!  TS.]  Weariness  in  it  evidcnoeth  it  To  be 
>»iMr\  of  our  ihi'iiiess  Miznitii-s  a  desire,  to  be  weary  of  sen'ice  signifies  a  discontent, 


lile  Oajion.'  Iom*  b.^th  our  hiad>  to  think,  and  hands  to  act,  when  the  ark  of  God 
is  pr*»*i'ni.  Some  in  i1k*  IV^plu't  wished  the  now  moon  and  tlie  sabbath  over,  that 
ihev  uiijjht  soil  I'ulr  i>*ni.  and  W  busied  again  in  thoir  worldly  attUirs.*  A  slight 
auii  v^oariuo.xs  oi  t)io  s;»:>luth.  was  a  slight  of  the  Lord  of  the  sabbath,  and  of  tliat 
fr«HsltMn  from  iho  \  ole  and  rule  of  sin.  which  w.is  signified  by  it.  The  design  of 
iho  Moiitioo>  in  tho  now  uiivni  was  to  signify  a  rest  from  the  tyranny  of  sin,  and  a 
<SMi««vratiou  to  the  >piritual  s;Tvice  of  (lod.  Sen'ants  that  arc  quickly  wean*  of 
ihoir  work,  an*  \\»'ar\  ot*  the  authority  of  their  mx^t.T  that  enjoins  it.  If  our  hearts 
hud  a  xaluo  lor  iunl.  it  wouM  bo  with  us  as  wlt!i  tlie  needle  to  the  loadstone; 
there  would  Iv  ujv»n  hi*  Kvk  a  sjvo.l\  motion  to  him,  and  a  fixed  union  with  hiin. 
When  the  iu.l>;monts  and  aifsVt'.ons  ol'  tho  saints  shall  b;»  lully  retined  in  glory,  they 
alull  lie  will  Lit;;  lo  Ivbold  the  fioo  of  ti,.Kl  and  be  undor  his  irovemment  to  eternity, 
without  jui\  woarinoss:  a>  tho  holy  .mgols  h.ivo  owned  God  as  their  soverei^ 
iie<ir  thoAO  m\  thous;iiul  \oars.  witho;:i  being  woan'  of  ninning  on  his  errands.  But, 
ala^  while  tho  llo>h  oiO::>  us  thoro  will  Iv  some  rolies  of  unwillingness  to  hear  his 
ii^i\moiiouis  and  w^-arinoss  in  ]H'rt\>rming  tlu-m:  though  men  may  excuse  those 
tbai^N  b\  ovtriusio  oaus^s  yet  titvl's  mierrlng  judgment  calls  it  a  weariness  of  him- 
iioll  ^Urtuh  \liii.  *J'.M  :  '  riiou  haM  not  oalli\l  upon  me.  O  Jacob,  but  thou  hast  been 
wo,ii\  of  mo,  O  l>raol.*  i>r*  this  ho  taxoth  hi>  own  i)ei'»ple,  when  he  tells  them  he 
wo\iKl  baxo  the  boaNt>  of  the  tiold,  tho  dragons  and  the  owls — the  Gentiles,  tliat 
ibo  Ji«\^N  oountod  no  Ivttor  than  suoh — to  honoiu*  him  and  acknowledge  bun  their 
rulo  in  a  wax  otdiitx  i\«f-  -h^  -1-^ 

i».  rhi*  ooiitoiupt  is  >otn  in  a  dos<»rting  the  nde  of  God,  when  our  expectations 
HVo  not  {lUHMorx'd  ujH»n  i«ur  M»r\ioe.  When  sen^iees  are  performed  from  carnal 
piinoipli'N,  ibo\  iivo  >o*Mi  oa>;  otl'  when  oanud  ends  meet  not  with  desired  satisfac- 
lii»n.      Ilui  wlu'ii  wo  own  oui solves  iunl's  son'iuits  and  God  our  Master,  'our  eyes 


will  wail  upon  luiu  till  ho  ha\o  morov  on  us.'^  It  is  one  part  of  the  duty  we  owe 
to  Ii^hI  u<»  oiir  Ma>ior  in  lK\non.  lo  oi'mimio  in  prayer  (Col.  iv.  1,  2);  and  by  the 
«anie  reason  in  all  oihov  mv\  ioo,  uiul  lo  watoh  in  the  s.ame  with  thanksgiving:  to 
waioh  I'or  ivoasifn-*  of  praiM\  to  watoh  with  oheorfidnets  tV>r  further  manifestations 
tif  hi-i  will.  >trong(h  to  povfoini  it,  snoooss  in  tho  porfonnance,  that  we  may  from 
all  draw  nmtior  of  prais,*.  As  wt-  are  in  a  posiun*  of  obedience  to  bis  precepts,  sn 
we  *honlil  be  in  a  jHisinro  of  wailing  tor  tho  blessing  of  it.  But  naturalh*  we  reject 
the  dut.\  wo  owe  to  ImhI,  if  ho  do  not  .s|H»od  the  blossing  wo  expet-t  frimrhim.  How 
many  do  neon'tly  mutter  the  same  as  ihoy  in  Job  xxi.  lo  :  *  What  is  the  Almighty 
that  we  j»himld  MT\e  him.  and  what  profit  shall  we  have  if  we  pray  to  him?'  ITiey 
nerve  not  (mkI  t»nt  of  oonsoionoe  ti»  his  eommands,  but  for  some  canial  profit;  and 
if  (hnl  mako  tboni  to  wait  for  it,  thoy  will  not  stav  his  leisure,  but  cease  soliciting 
aim  any  longer.  Two  things  are  oxprossod;-  that  (i'od  was  n«>t  worthv  of  any  homage 
iVoin  them,  •  What  i»  tho  Almighty  that  we  Nhould  sone  hiin.'"  mid  that  the  senicc 
of  him  wtmld  not  bring  thom  in  a  goihl  rovonuo  or  an  advantage  of  that  kind  they 
I'Xpooted.  Intoro.tt  tlrivea  many  nion  on  to  some  kind  of  sonice,  and  when  they 
do  not  liiid  an  advance  of  that,  they  will  aeknowh'dgt^  (uxl  no  more;  but  like  some 
ueggars,  if  ytm  give  thoin  n«»t  ii}M)n  thoir  asking,  and  calling  you  giKnl  master,  from 
bloNsing  thoy  will  turn  to  eiir>ing.  How  »»rten  do  men  do  that  socretly,  practically, 
if  not  plainly,  whioh  Job's  wife  ailvisM  him  to,  curse  l»od,  luul  cast  off' that  disguise 
of  inti'grity  thoy  had  assumed!  (Job  ii.  S)) :  •  Dost  thou  still  retain  thy  integrity t 

(4)  1  Slim.  Y.  4.  (ii)  Anii>4  vlii.  5.  (*)  PMlmcaxiU.  1 
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K  G«J.'  Whst  s  itir,  and  pulling,  and  dying  is  line !  Cast  off  all  thoughtg 
'cUgiiiiu  service,  nndbe  at  daggers  dravingwitli  that  God,  «lio  for  all  thy  aerviix 
lum  has  made  ihte  go  wretched  a  ippctacle  to  men,  and  a  banquet  far  norms. 
e  like  temper  i<  deciphered  in  the  Jetra  (Mai.  ili.  14J,  '  U  i>  in  vain  to  serve 
d,  snd  wliat  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinances,  tilat  we  have  walked 
urnfnlly  before  the  Lord?'  Wliat  profit  19  it  that  we  have  regarded  his  etatutea, 
I  carried  uuraelvea  in  a  way  of  lubjertion  to  God,  as  our  Sovereign,  when  Hu 
orit  nothing  but  sorrow,  and  the  idolatrous  neighbours  swim  in  all  kind  of  plea- 
n!  as  if  it  were  the  most  miserable  thing  lo  acknowledge  God!     If  mm  have 

the  benefits  they  expect,  they  think  God  unrighteous  in  himself  and  injurious 
them,  in  not  conferring  the  favour  they  imasine  thev  have  merited ;  and  if 
J  have  not  that  recompense,  they  will  deny  God  that  subjection  they  owe  to  hiin 
creotorea.  Grace  movos  to  God  upon  a  sense  of  duty ;  corrupt  nature  upon  a 
lae  of  intetcst  Sincerity  is  encouraged  by  gracious  rettuns,  but  is  not  melted  away 
God's  delay  or  tctiisaL  Corrupt  nature  would  have  God  at  its  back,  and  rieers  a 
uieordutybyhopeof  some  carnal  profit,  not  by  B  sense  of  the  sovereignty  of  God. 
7.  This  contempt  is  seen  in  breaking  promises  with  God.  '  One  while  tlie  con- 
eace  of  a  man  makes  vows  of  new  obedience,  and  perhaps  binds  himself  witli 
iny  an  outli ;  but  they  prove  like  Jonah's  gourd,  withering  uie  next  day  alter  their 
th.     This  was  Pharaoh's  temper :  tmder  a  storm  be  would  submit  tu  God,  and 

Israel  go:  but  when  tlie  storm  is  ended,  he  will  not  be  under  God's  control, 
d  Israel's  slavery  shall  be  increased.  ITie  fear  of  Divine  wrath  makes  many  a 
iner  Cum  his  back  upon  his  sin,  and  the  We  of  hii  ruling  lust  makes  him  turn 
I  back  imon  his  true  Lord.  This  is  ftom  the  prcvalency  of  sin,  that  disputes 
th  God  for  the  sovereignty. '<=  When  God  hath  sent  a  ihorp  disease,  as  a  mes- 
iger  to  bind  men  to  their  beds,  and  make  an  interruption  of  (heir  sinliil  pleasures, 
at  mouthi  are  iull  of  promises  of  a  new  life,  in  hope  to  escape  the  just  vengeance 
God :  the  sense  of  hell,  which  strikes  strongly  upon  them,  makes  ihein  (Idl  of  such 
^tended  resolutions  when  they  howl  upon  thett  beds.  But  if  God  be  plea<ed  in 
I  patience  to  give  tliem  a  respite,  to  lake  off  the  chains  wherewith  he  seemed  to 

binding  them  for  dcBtruction,  and  recruit  their  strength,  ihey  are  more  earnest 
their  sini  than  they  were  in  their  promises  of  a  reformation,  as  if  they  had  got 
c  masler>'  of  God,  and  Imd  tutwitd-d  him.  How  often  do(h  God  charge  them  of 
t  retummg  to  him  after  a  succession  of  judgments  I  ^  So  hard  it  is,  not  otdy  to 
ore,  but  to  scourge  men,  to  an  acknowledgment  of  God  ai  their  Ruler  I 
Consider  then,  are  we  not  naturally  inclined  to  dbohey  the  known  will  of  God  f 
lU  we  say.  Lord,  for  thy  sake  we  re&ain  the  thing  to  which  our  hearts  inclinel 
J  we  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  Ucentioiu,  earthly,  vain,  proud,  revencefiil,  though 
'  know  it  will  offend  him?  Have  we  not  been  peevishly  cross  to  his  declared  will 7 
a  counter  to  him  and  those  laws  which  express  most  of  the  glory  of  his  holiness  ? 
not  this  to  disown  him  as  our  rule!  Did  we  never  wish  there  were  no  law  to  bind 
,  no  precept  to  check  our  idols  1  What  is  this,  but  to  wish  that  God  would  depose 
naelf  from  being  our  governor,  and  leave  us  to  our  own  conduct  T  or  else  to  wish 
at  he  were  as  unholy  as  ourselves,  as  careless  of  his  own  laws  aa  we  are  ;  that  is. 
It  he  were  no  more  a  God  then  we,  a  God  aa  ainM  and  unrighteous  as  ourselvear 


inghte 
e  whoae  heart  riseth  against  the  law  of  God  to  unlaw  it,  riseth  aj 
that  law  to  undeify  him.  He  that  casts  contempt  upon  the  d 
th  in  the  world,  that  which  is  the  image  of  his  holiness,  the  delight  o 


od  to  unlaw  it,  nseth  afainstthe  AuUtor 
J  contempt  upon  the  dearest  thing  God 
of  his  holiness,  the  delight  of  his  soul ; 


St  which  he  hath  given  a  special  charge  to  maintain,  and  that  because  it  is  holy, 
it,  and  good;  would  not  stick  to  rejoice  M  the  destruction  of  God  himsel£  If 
xi'a  hohneti  and  righteousness  in  the  beam  be  despised,  much  more  will  an  im- 
nwe  goodncM  and  holiness  in  the  fountain  be  rejected:  he  that  wisheth  a  beam 
■  from  hii  eyes,  because  it  offends  and  scorcheth  him,  can  be  no  fi^end  to  the  sun, 
nn  whence  that  beam  doth  iaiue.  How  unworthy  a  creature  is  man,  since  ha 
ly, «  rational  creature,  ii  the  sole  being  (hat  withdraws  itself  from  the  rule  of  God 
this  earth !  And  how  miserable  a  creature  is  he  also,  since,  departine  from  the 
ler  of  God's  goadness,  he  faUa  into  the  order  of  his  justice ;  and  while  he  refiiseth 
id  to  be  the  role  of  his  life,  ha  cannot  avoid  him  being  the  Judge  of  his  p"'"*';- 
mt  I  It  is  this  ii  the  original  of  aU  sin,  and  the  fountain  of  all  our  misery.  Tha 
Sm  firit  thing  man  disowns,  the  rule  which  God  sets  him. 

(4  HtjB.  (fl  AniM  It.  S-II. 


^^•mmmMfTn    Mhe  TamraTtT  nvrts  jon:  tAee  xdir  za&er  ^kiB  dot  <if  God's  vtt  ■ 

t£  Gnc  oriist  mtt  'duni;.  ^it  yMomti  «f  bsd  duitcs  anokoer 
•ztinir  n-  :UK  -v^ic^  tnc  hibl  visiIa  fBcaer  flabamt  to  be  gmded 
aisL  in  ^At  jiiitms»  of  Gocj  mic-iiiKB  Jonriini^rdHt  GodconuDinds 
^il&.  -v^  -ruiu  s,  ju  miBf  sum  i»  vw^  die  adrioe  of  a  poor 
iapv  mnrr  br^  -  jiwbs  of  jueaarb.  mcBv  di^  Wren  of  God!> 
mnifghiTg  'vriu:^  smss^maet  u-  "ait  ^tsefacaon  «f  skatoRiy  as  leamii^  vis- 
mr  TQML.  iPimii  im-  mm  iniwAtf;  iai  «»  paj  dial  honoAse  to 
wsa:^  s  SK  ^^cic  of  One.  s  an  "iiii  iimi  aUi  fytninit  of  mm. 
TIk  ^LMiec  esDEsDautT  3L  Sie  -viol  i»  iufamietir  bekar  God;  ■■cli  move  a  beidai 
-v^xicB.  s  Mcx  wa^rmsabL  mat  iieur>ir  dirstaBBv  ftf'^OB.  If  ve  made^ 
eaooTt  m.  fOB^  mr  loiju.  ic  s  mirf  fTPnwJnV  dm  to  W  di?  dare  <if  a  bnaiili 
T^  Tuer  dig  da^  »  due  oio.  yaiag  die  dgcf  ia  car  licait,  die  greater 
^■■■"*"vjg  £  3»  i£  tnn.  v^  cm.  miHr  cuBziii  i.  ticib  to  IL  Jtod  is  amUu  ci  iL  Sin  k 
rtpacs  flfaMtt*  cagsiaL.  » tamL  »  dig  Aaafar  afcuiAij  he  chnoaea  comei  to 
Sippwa-:  ant  is  »  M  aeag  IT'  maiLdatt  g3t.3a  Ae  t  iilimli  of  onr  Savionr, 
a»  'But  xacic  iuiBC.  an^  die  tu^  <;«%.  ^cob-.  freomk  Jtod  ukSbI  membenb 
1.  T^  nut  1^  SaacL  »  nvT&nc  tisfzn  dif  nue  of  God.  1^  Batmal  man  woold 
^  -aauss  die  ^mhwac*  t£  Saaa  diBL  dte  vc^  df  bis  Civatnr.  Adam  thoat 
to  be  las  fw^enkx-  at  Par^i&K.  X  d  sswDs^iid  Sfioa  spoke  ot  God  m  a  way 
essacat  'G^k.  u.  ].  2  ^  '  Yeik  htCL  Gnc  ssiic.'  biz  xaia  fcSWas  bb  ^'— »t^  and 
of  dv^  aoof :  sd£  dv  cresfiefc  jur:  fif  bis  p:tf&aarr  bsre  not  been  wiaer  l^ 
hiLr  bn  vKsid  radier  roi^ue  ir  die  <fcpr£~s  viftdesaeas.  ^ua  to  star  in  God  s  foli 
It  isbjs^  Ki  <^3BBidus  die  iOrr£  is  bKvnxie  die  cod  of  die  worid,  as  if  men  were 
^  ciectocscf  bzB  tc  i^  pB^^ecsaness :  n  is  joi  eiecska  of  lum  for  a  loH,  and  a 
■tding  Ae  aoBl  qnder  ias  |.i<aaunenL  l^iwe  datt  Sne  atttadli^  to  die  comae  of 
tte  wood,  jad  axe  kia^  to  &ipieaae  s.  ant  xmder  «^  ge^rnaaan  of  die  prince  of  it 
Tbe  eieaieai  pan  of  ^  vcsks  dcme  la  die  vwid  is  to  cnlar^  die  kingdcen  <if  Satan. 
For  bov  maDT  ims  vere  tbe  isaa  v^xsvlnr  die  greatoft  pait  of  die  worid  was 
gmcuied  in  ilie  ann  cf  xes^kn.  ^e  frxass  «f  bis  mmpadon  and  policy !  When 
li iiipb s  vere  erectod  to  bim.  pness  ccamanatod  to  bis  acrrice;  the  ritea  uaed  in 
mort  of  die  vtaibm  cf  tbe  vend  veiv  eidier  cf  bis  ovu  naning^  or  die  mitappljing 
^  xilES  God  bad  cvdained  to  bimMJl  csider  die  notion  of  a  God :  wbenoe  the 
^wcde  calls  all  idolatzms  fraits  die  taibk  of  derils^  die  cap  of  derili^  aacrifioe 
to  deiik^  ieflovsbip  wtih  drrib:^  devils  besng  tbe  leal  ctiject  of  ibe  pagan  vonhip, 
diovb  not  fermaDr  intended  by  tbearorsbipper;  diccgb  in  some  pans  of  tbe  Indies, 
die  direct  and  pecnliar  wcnbip  is  to  tbe  deriL  tbat  be  m^bt  not  but  them.  And 
tboog^  tbe  intentioo  of  others  vas  to  oSer  to  God.  and  not  tbe  devil,  vet,  aince  tbe 
action  vas  cuntiaij  to  tbe  aill  of  God.  be  re;pids  it  as  a  sacrince  to  dev^  It  was 
not  tbe  intentiop  of  Jeroboam  to  establisb  pnests  to  tbe  deviL  when  be  conaecnted 
diem  to  tbe  aerrice  of  bis  calves^  for  Jebn  aftervaids  calls  tbem  *■  tbe  serrants  of  the 
Lord'  (2  Kings  x.  23X  '  See  if  there  be  here  none  of  tbe  serranu  of  tbe  Lord,*  to 
£stingiiidi  them  firom  the  aenrants  of  Baal ;  signifying  that  the  tme  God  was  wor- 
ihipued  nnder  those  images,  and  not  Baal,  nor  any*  of  the  gods  of  the  heathens ;  jret 
die  dcxipture  coiqiles  the  cidves  and  devils  together,  and  ascribes  the  worship  given 
to  one  to  be  given  to  the  other :  '  He  ordained  him  |xiests  for  the  high  places,  and 
lor  the  devils,  and  for  the  calves  which  be  had  made  ;*f  so  that  they  were  sacrifices 
to  devilsy  notwithrtanding  the  intention  of  Jeroboam  and  his  subjects  tbat  bad  set 
diem  op  and  worshipped  them,  because  they  were  contrazy  to  the  mind  of  God,  and 
agreeable  to  the  dot^rine  and  mind  of  Satui,  though  the  object  of  their  w<»sbip  in 
their  own  intention  were  not  the  devil,  but  some  deified  man  or  some  canonued 
saint  The  intention  makes  not  a  good  action ;  if  so,  when  men  kiD  the  best  sorants 
of  God  with  a  design  to  do  God  service,  as  our  Saviour  foretells,^  the  action  would 
not  be  murder ;  yet  who  can  call  it  otherwise,  since  God  is  wronged  in  the  persons 
of  his  servants  ?  Since  most  of  the  worship  of  the  world,  which  men's  comqit  natures 
incline  them  to,  is  false  and  different  fi'om  the  revealed  will  of  God,  it  is  a  practical 
acknowledgment  of  the  devil,  as  the  governor,  by  acknowledging  and  practising 
those  doctrines,  which  have  not  the  stamp  of  divine  revelation  upon  them,  but  were 
ihhited  by  Satan  to  depress  the  honour  of  God  in  the  world.  It  doth  concern  men 
then  to  take  good  heea,'that  in  their  acts  of  worship  they  have  a  divine  rule ;  other- 
{e,  t  Tim.  fU.  4  (/)  I  Cor.  z.  SO,  21.  (p)  2  Chron.  xl.  15.  (A)  John  xrt  t. 
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jrtAaet  c£  a&  infiahe  wisdoni  and  gooiaem;  dioefbce,  as  the  respecting  God's  wl 
befiarv  the  viQ  of  nun  is  exKJlnit  and  worth j  of  a  areatuie,  and  is  an  acniowledgiiig 


the  excriifocT.  frwdn^stsw  and  visdom  of  God,  so  the  eveing  the  will  of  man  beCon 
joi  abore  the  wiH  of  God.  is,  on  the  lamtiaij,  a  denial  of  all  those  in  a  himp,  and 
a  pr^errln^  the  wisdom,  eoodneaa^  and  power  of  man  in  his  law,  above  all  thow  pe^ 
fectioiis  oi  God  in  his.  WhatMerer  men  do  that  looks  like  moral  Yirtue  or  abstinence 
from  rices,  not  out  of  obedience  to  the  nile  God  hath  set,  but  because  of  cmtom, 
necesstr,  example,  or  imiution,  diej  maj,  in  the  doing  of  it,  be  rather  said  to  be 
apa  than  Christians. 

3.  In  obeying  the  will  of  man  when  it  u  contranr  to  the  will  of  God ;  as  the 
Israelites  willingly  'walked  after  the  commandment,*^  not  of  God,  but  of  Jeroboam 
in  the  ca«e  of  the  calres,  and  *  made  the  king's  heart  glad  with  their  lies.*!  Thej 
cheered  him  with  their  ready  obedience  to  his  command  for  idolatry  (which  was  t 
lie  in  itself  and  a  lie  in  them)  against  the  commandment  of  God,  and  the  waminei 
of  the  prophets,  rather  than  cheer  the  heart  of  God  with  their  obedience  to  his 
worship  instituted  by  him:  nay,  and  when  God  offered  them  to  cure  them  their 
wound,  their  iniquity  breaks  out  afresh ;  they  would  neither  have  him  as  a  kxd  to 
rule  them,  nor  a  physician  to  cure  them  (Hoaea  viL  1) :  '  When  I  would  have  healed 
Israel,  then  the  miquitr  of  Ephraim  was  discovered.'  The  whole  Persian  nation 
shrunk  at  once  from  a  duty  due  by  the  light  of  nature  to  the  Deity,  upon  a  decree 
that  '  neither  God  or  man  should  be  petitioned  to  for  thirty  days,  but  only  their 
king  ;*™  one  only,  Daniel,  excepted  against  it,  who  preferred  his  homage  to  God, 
above  obedience  to  his  prince.  An  adulterous  generation  is  many  times  made  dis 
rule  of  men's  professions,  as  is  implied  in  those  words  of  our  Saviour  (Mark  viiL  38): 
*  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  my  words  in  this  adulterous  and  sinfhl  gnie- 
ration  :*  own  him  amonghis  disciplea,  and  be  ashamed  of  him  among  his  enemies.  Tims 
men  are  said  to  deny  God  (  Ht  L  16),  when  they  '  attend  to  Jewish  frdiles  and  die 
precepts  of  men  ratner  tlum  the  word  of  God ;  when  the  decrees  or  canons  of 
fallible  men  are  valued  at  a  higher  rate,  and  preferred  before  the  writings  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  his  apostles.  As  man  naturally  disowns  the  rule  God  sets  mm,  and  owns 
any  otlier  rule  than  that  of  God's  prescribing,  so, 

^irdly,  He  doth  this  in  order  to  the  setting  himself  up  as  his  own  rale;  as 
though  our  own  wills,  and  not  Grod's,  were  the  true  square  ana  measure  of  ffoodneai 
We  make  an  idol  of  our  own  wills,  and  as  much  as  self  is  exalted,  God  is  depoied; 
the  more  we  esteem  our  own  wills,  the  more  we  endeavour  to  annihilate  the  wiU  of 
God ;  account  nothing  of  him,  the  more  we  account  of  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to 
render  ourselves  his  superiors,  by  exalting  our  own  vrills.  No  prince  but  would  look 
upon  his  authority  as  invaded,  his  royalty  derided,  if  a  subject  should  resolve  to  be 
a  law  to  himself,  in  opposition  to  his  known  will;  true  piety  is  to  hate  oursdvea,  deny 
ourselves,  and  cleave  solely  to  the  service  of  God.  To  make  ourselves  our  own 
rule,  and  the  object  of  our  chiefest  love,  is  atheism.     If  self-denial  be  the  greatest 

f>art  of  godliness,  the  great  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  religion  ;  self-love  is  the  great 
etter  in  the  alphabet  of  practical  atheism.  Self  is  the  s^reat  antichrist  and  anti- 
God  in  the  world,  that  sets  up  itself  above  all  that  is  called  God ;  self-love  is  die 
captain  of  that  black  band  (2  Tim.  iii.  2) :  it  sits  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  would 
be  adored  as  God.  Self-love  begins ;  but  denying  the  power  of  godliness,  which  is 
the  same  with  denying  the  ruline;  power  of  (jod,  ends  the  list  It  is  so  far  from 
bending  to  the  righteous  will  of  t£e  Creator,  that  it  would  have  the  eternal  will  of 
God  stoop  to  the  humour  and  imrighteous  will  of  a  creature;  and  this  is  the  ground 
of  the  contention  between  the  flesh  and  spirit  in  the  heart  of  a  renewed  man  ;  flesh 
wars  for  the  godhead  of  self,  and  spirit  fights  for  Uie  godhead  of  God;  the  one 
woidd  settle  the  throne  of  the  Creator,  and  the  other  maintain  a  law  of  covetousness, 
ambition,  envy,  lust,  in  the  stead  of  God.  The  evidence  of  this  will  appear  in  Uiese 
propositions : 

1.  This  is  natural  to  man  as  he  is  corrupted.  What  was  the  venom  of  the  sin  of 
.\dam,  is  naturally  derived  with  his  nature  to  all  his  posterity.  It  was  not  the  eating  a 
forbidden  apple,  or  the  pleasing  his  palate  that  Adam  aimed  at,  or  was  the  chidf 
object  of  his  desire,  but  to  live  independently  on  his  Creator,  and  be  a  God  to 
hiiiMolf  (Gen.  iii.  5)  :  *  You  shall  be  as  gods.'  That  which  was  the  matter  of  the 
devil's  t'lnptution,  was  the  incentive  of  man's  rebellion ;  a  likeness  to  God  he  aspired 
(A)  Hot.  T.  11.  (/)  Hos.  vil.  8.  {m)  DKa.iL 
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obseire  tome  precepts  of  God  to  have  a  better  conveniency  to  break  othen.  Jeka 
was  ordered  to  cut  off  the  house  of  Ahab.  The  senr  ce  he  undertook  was  in  itself 
acceptable,  but  corrupt  nature  misacted  that  which  holiness  and  righteousness 
commanded.  God  appointed  it  to  magnify  his  justice,  and  cheek  the  iaolatry  diat 
had  been  supported  by  that  family :  Jehu  acted  it  to  satisfy  his  revenge  and  am- 
bition ;  he  did  it  to  fulfil  his  lust,  not  the  will  of  God  who  enjoined  him :  Jehv 
Miplauds  it  as  zeal ;  and  God  abhors  it  as  murder,  and  therefore  would  avenge  the 
blood  of  Jezreel  on  the  house  of  Jehu  (Hos.  i.  4.)  Such  kind  of  services  are  not 
paid  to  God  for  his  own  sake,  but  to  ourselves  for  our  lusts'  sake. 

4.  This  is  evident  in  neglecting  to  take  God's  direction  upon  emergent  occasions. 
This  foUows  the  text,  'None  did  seek  God.'  When  we  consult  not  with  him,  but 
trust  more  to  our  own  will  and  counsel,  we  make  ourselves  our  own  govemors  and 
lords  independent  upon  him;  as  though  we  could  be  our  own  counsellors,  and 
manage  our  concerns  without  his  leave  and  assistance;  as  thoueh  our  works  were  in 
our  own  hands,  and  not  in  the  *  hands  of  God  ;*'  that  we  can  by  our  own  strength 
and  sagacity  du'ect  them  to  a  successful  end  without  him.  If  we  must  'acquaint 
ourselves  with  God '  before  we  decree  a  thing,*  then  to  decree  a  thing  without 
acquainting  God  with  it,  is  to  prefer  our  piurblind  wisdom  before  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  God :  to  resolve  without  consulting  God,  is  to  depose  God,  and  deify  self,  our 
own  wit  and  strength.  We  would  rather,  like  Lot,  follow  our  own  humour  and 
stay  in  Sodom,  than  observe  the  angel's  order  to  go  out  of  it 

5.  As  we  account  the  actions  of  others  to  be  good  or  evil,  as  they  suit  with,  or 
spurn  against  our  fancies  and  humours.  Virtue  is  a  crime,  and  vice  a  virtue,  as  it 
18  contrary  or  concurrent  with  our  humours.  Little  reason  have  many  men  to 
Uame  the  actions  of  others,  but  because  they  are  not  agreeable  to  what  uiey  affect 
and  desire;  we  would  have  all  men  take  directions  from  us,  and  move  according  to 
oar  beck,  hence  that  common  speech  in  the  world.  Such  an  one  is  an  honest  friend. 
Why?  because  he  is  of  their  humour,  and  lackeys  according  to  their  wills.  Thus 
we  make  self  the  measure  and  square  of  good  and  evil  in  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
judge  of  it  by  our  own  fancies,  and  not  by  the  will  of  God,  the  proper  rule  of 
judgment  Well  then,  let  us  consider:  Is  not  this  very  common?  are  we  not  naturally 
more  willing  to  displease  God  than  displease  ourselves,  when  it  comes  to  a  point 
that  we  must  do  one  or  other?  Is  not  our  own  counsel  of  more  value  with  us,  than 
conformity  to  the  will  of  the  Creator?  Do  not  our  judgments  often  run  counter  to 
the  judgment  of  God?  Have  his  laws  a  greater  respect  from  us,  than  our  own 
humours  ?  Do  we  scruple  the  staining  his  honour,  when  it  comes  in  competition 
with  our  own?  Are  not  the  lives  of  most  men  a  pleasing  themselves,  without  a 
repentance  that  ever  they  displeased  God  ?  Is  not  this  to  undeify  God,  to  deify 
ourselves,  and  disown  the  propriety  he  hath  in  us  by  the  right  of  creation  and  bene- 
ficence ?  We  order  our  own  ways  by  our  own  humours,  as  though  we  were  the 
authors  of  our  own  being,  and  had  given  ourselves  liife  and  understanding.  This  is 
to  destroy  the  order  that  God  hath  placed  between  our  wills  and  his  own,  and  a 
lifting  up  of  the  foot  above  the  head ;  it  is  the  deformity  of  the  creature.  The  honour 
of  eveiy  rational  creature  consists  in  the  serxdce  of  the  First  Cause  of  his  being;  as 
the  wefrare  of  every  creature  consists  in  the  orders  and  proportionable  motion  of  its 
members,  according  to  the  law  of  its  creation.  He  that  moves  and  acts  according 
to  a  law  of  his  own,  offers  a  manifest  wrong  to  God,  the  highest  wisdom  and  chiefest 

food ;  disturbs  the  order  of  the  world ;  nulls  the  design  of  the  righteousness  and 
oliness  of  God.  The  law  of  God  is  the  nde  of  that  order  he  would  have  observed 
in  the  world ;  he  that  makes  anotlier  law  his  rule,  thrusts  out  the  order  of  the  Creator, 
and  establishes  the  disorder  of  the  creature.  But  this  will  yet  be  more  evident  in 
the  fourth  thing. 

Fourthly,  Man  would  make  himself  the  rule  of  God,  and  give  laws  to  his  Creator. 
We  are  willing  God  should  be  our  benefactor,  but  not  our  ruler ;  we  are  content  to 
admire  his  excellency  and  pay  him  a  worship,  provided  he  will  walk  by  our  rule. 
*  This  commits  a  riot  upon  nis  noture,  To  think  him  to  be  what  we  ourselves  "  would 
hove  him,  and  wish  him  to  be"  (Psalm  1.  21),  we  would  amplify  his  mercy  and 
contract  his  justice  ;  wc  would  have  his  power  enlaiged  to  supply  our  wants,  and 
straitened  when  it  goes  about  to  revenge  our  crimes;  we  woma  nave  him  wise  to 
defeat  our  enemies,  but  not  to  disappoint  our  unworthy  projects ;  we  would  hvn 

(z)  Ecdes.  !z.  1  (•)  Job  xziL  28. 
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Itim  All  eye  to  regard  our  iiKiij^nw,  and  blind  not  lo  diicem  our^ilt;  vo  w<]uU 
hare  him  tiuc  to  his  promiaeii,  regardless  of  hia  pr«reptn,  andfuWto  Jiijtlueateninn| 
«e  wDuld  new  mint  the  nature  of  God  according  to  our  models,  and  ahape  a  uod 
■ccDrding  to  our  hncin,  as  he  made  lual  Ural  according  to  hia  onn  image;'  instead 
nf  olieyiiig  him,  we  would  have  liim  obey  u* ;  iuatead  of  owning  and  adinirine  hif 
ptTCKtioni,  we  would  iiave  him  strip  himself  of  his  infinite  csceUeOcy,  and  cfothe 
kiituvlf  with  a  nature  agreeable  to  our  own.  This  is  not  oidy  to  set  Up  self  as  tha 
law  of  God,  but  to  Qiflke  our  own  iinaginationa  the  model  of  the  nature  of  God '' 
Corrupted  man  take*  a  pleasiu^  to  accuse  or  suspect  the  actiona  of  God :  we  wniM 
ivit  have  him  act  conveniently  to  his  nature;  but  act  what  doth  gratify  us,  and 
•bstain  from  wLhI  distastes  us.  Man  is  never  well  but  when  he  is  inrneaching  ma 
or  othn  perfectioii  of  God'a  nature,  and  undenrdning  his  glory,  as  if  all  hia  bttri- 
bufes  must  stand  indicted  at  tlie  bar  of  our  purblind  reason  ;  tliis  weed  shoots  up  ilt 
the  exercise  of  grace.  Peter  intended  the  refusal  of  our  Saviour's  washing  his  iee^ 
as  an  act  of  humility,  but  Christ  understands  it  to  be  a  prescribing  a  law  lo  himld( 
a  correcting  bis  love  (John  xiii.  S,  9).     This  is  evidenced, 

1.  Ib  the  strivings  spainst  bis  law.  How  many  men  imply  by  their  lire*,  that 
they  would  have  God  deposed  &om  his  government,  and  some  unrighteous  being 
'ttp  into  hii  throne  i  as  if  God  had  or  should  change  his  laws  of  holiness  into  Im 
iif  iJcentiounicBs ;  as  if  he  should  abrogate  his  old  eternal  precepts,  and  enact  con- 
trary onn  in  their  steudf  What  is  llie  language  of  such  practices,  but  that  tbejr 
would  be  Gods  lawgivers  and  not  his  subjects?  that  he  should  deal  with  tiwiu 
according  to  their  own  wills,  and  not  according  lo  his  righteousness  f  that  they  conld 
nuke  B  more  holy,  wise,  and  righleotia  law  than  the  bw  of  God  Z  that  their  imagi- 
nations,  and  not  God's  righteousneas,  should  be  the  rule  of  hb  doing  good  to  Ihwnt 
(Jer.ii.31);  'They  have  furaaken  my  law,  and  walked  after  the  imagination!  of 
their  own  heart.'  When  an  act  is  known  to  be  a  sin,  and  the  law  that  forbidi  it 
acknowledged  lo  be  the  law  of  God,  and  after  this  wc  persist  in  that  which  is  oon- 
bacy  to  it,  we  tax  hia  wisdom  aa  if  he  did  not  understand  what  was  convenient  fbr 
us;  'we  would  leach  God  knowledge;''  it  Is  an  implicit  wish  that  God  had  laid  asida 
the  holiness  of  hi«  nature,  and  framed  a  law  to  pleasure  our  lusts.  When  God  call* 
for  weeping,  and  mourning,  and  girding  with  sackcloth  upon  approaching  judgments, 
tlitn  the  corrupt  heart  U  fur  joy  and  gladncsa,  eating  of  flesh  and  drinking  of  wine, 
because  to-tnurriiw  they  should  die;''  as  if  God  had  niifltaken  himself  when  he  ordered 
them  ao  much  sorrinT,  when  their  lives  were  ao  near  an  «nd;  and  had  lost  bb 
tuiderstandiiig  when  he  ordered  such  a  precept;  disobedience  is  tberefore  called 
contention  (Rom.  ii.  8)  :  '  Contentious,  and  obey  not  the  truth  :'  contention  against 
God,  wbote  truth  it  is  that  they  disobey;  ■  dlapute  with  him,  which  bath  more  at 
wisdom  in  itself  and  convcniency  for  them,  his  truth  or  their  imaginations.  The 
more  the  love,  goodneaa,  and  houneas  of  God  appears  in  any  command,  the  more 
■re  we  naturally  averse  from  it,  and  cast  an  unputation  on  him,  as  if  he  were  foolish, 
tmjuat,  cruel,  and  that  we  could  have  advised  and  directed  bim  better.  The  good- 
ness of  God  is  eminent  to  ua  in  appointing  a  day  for  his  own  worship,  wherem  we 
might  converse  with  him,  and  he  with  us,  and  our  aouls  be  refreshed  with  spiritual 
communicationa  &om  him ;  and  we  rather  uae  it  for  the  ease  of  our  bodies,  than  the 
sdvancemcirt  of  our  aoula,  aa  if  God  were  miataken  and  injured  his  creatiu^,  when  he 
urged  the  apirilua]  partofduh.  Every  diaobedience  lo  the  law  is  an  implicit  giving  law 
to  him,  aud  a  charge  against  him  that  he  might  have  provided  better  for  his  creature. 

2.  In  disapprovmg  the  methods  of  God'agoveinmentofthe  world.  If  the  counsels 
of  Heaven  roll  not  about  accOTding  to  theit  schemes,  mslead  of  adoring  the  un- 
searchable depths  of  hia  judgments,  Uiey  call  him  to  the  bar,  and  accuse  him,  because 
tiiey  are  not  Htted  to  their  narrow  veuela,  as  if  a  nut-shell  could  contain  an  ocean. 
As  corrupt  reason  esteems  the  highest  truths  foolishness,  ao  it  counts  the  most 
righteous  ways  unequal.  Thua  we  commence  a  suit  againat  God,  aa  though  he  bad 
not  acted  ri^teously  and  wisely,  but  must  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings  at  our 
tribunal.  This  is  to  make  ourselves  God's  superiors,  and  presume  to  instruct  him 
belter  in  the  government  of  the  worid;  as  ibotwh  God  hmdered  himself  and  the 
world,  in  not  making  us  of  hia  privy  .Miuncil,  and  not  ordering  hia  affairs  according 
to  the  contrivances  of  our  din  understandings.  Is  not  this  manifest  in  our  immo- 
derate complaints  of  God's  dealings  with  his  church,  as  though  there  were  a  coldness 

[1}  D*esjorchilstisaFM]',f.lW,iamnhslilun|(d.      (c)  Ji*  nL  H.       W  laa.  xiU-  1I>  1*- 
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in  God*8  aflbctioni  to  his  cburch,  and  a  glowing  beat  towards  it  only  in  nsf  Heqce 
are  those  importunate  desires  for  things  which  are  not  established  br  any  promisei 
as  though  we  would  oTemile  and  over  persuade  God  to  comply  with  oar  humour. 
We  have  an  ambition  to  be  God's  tutors  and  durect  him  in  his  coousds :  '  Who  hath 
been  his  counsellor/  saith  the  apostle?*  Who  ought  not  to  be  his  oounseQory  saith 
corrupt  nature  ?  Men  will  find  tault  with  God  in  what  he  suffers  to  be  done  accord- 
ing to  their  own  minds,  when  they  feel  the  bitter  fruit  of  it  When  Cain  had  killed 
his  brother,  and  hit  conscience  racked  him,  how  saucOy  and  discontentedly  doth  he 
answer  God!  (Gen.  iv.  9),  '  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?'  Since  thou  dost  own  thyself 
die  rector  of  tne  world,  thou  shouldst  have  preserved  his  person  from  my  fiiiy ;  since 
thou  dost  accept  his  sacrifice  before  my  offering,  preservation  was  due  as  well  as 
acceptance.  Irthis  temper  be  found  on  earth,  no  wonder  it  is  lodged  in  heO.  Hiat 
deplorable  person  under  the  sensible  stroke  of  God's  sovereign  justice,  would  omwee 
his  nay  to  God's  will  (Luke  xvi.  30) :  <  And  he  said,  Nay,  father  Abraham,  imt  if 
one  went  to  them  from  the  dead  they  will  repent'  He  would  presume  to  prescribe 
more  effectual  means  than  Moses  and  the  prophets,  to  inform  men  of  the  danger 
they  incurred  by  their  sensuality.  David  was  displeased,  it  is  said  (2  Sam.  yL  8), 
when  the  Lord  had  made  a  breach  upon  Uzzah,  not  with  Uzzah,  who  was  the  object 
of  his  pity,  but  with  God,  who  was  tne  inflicter  of  that  punishment  When  any  of 
our  friends  have  been  struck  with  a  rod,  against  our  sentiments  and  wishes,  haye  not 
our  hearts  been  apt  to  swell  in  complaints  a^fainst  God,  as  though  he  disregarded 
the  goodness  of  such  a  person,  did  not  see  with  our  eyes,  and  measure  him  oy  our 
esteem  of  him?  as  if  he  should  have  asked  our  counsel,  before  he  had  resolved, 
and  managed  himself  according  to  our  will,  rather  than  his  own.  If  he  be  patient 
to  the  wicked,  we  are  apt  to  tax  his  holiness,  and  accuse  him  as  an  enemy  to  his 
own  law.  If  he  inflict  severity  upon  the  righteous,  we  are  ready  to  suspect  his  good- 
ness, and  charge  him  to  be  an  enemy  to  ms  affectionate  creature.  It  he  spare  the 
Nimrods  of  the  world,  we  are  ready  to  ask,  '  Where  is  the  God  of  judgment  f  If 
he  afflict  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  we  are  ready  to  question  where  is  the  God  of  mercy? 
It  is  impossiole,  since  the  depraved  nature  of  man,  and  the  various  interests  and 
imssions  in  the  worid,  that  infinite  power  and  wisdom  can  act  ijghteoosly  for  the 
good  of  the  universe,  but  he  will  snake  some  corrupt  interest  or  other  upon  the 
earth ;  so  various  are  ths  inclinations  of  men,  and  such  a  weather-cock  judgment 
hath  every  man  in  himself,  that  the  divine  method  he  applauds  this  day,  upon  a 
change  of  his  interest,  he  will  cavil  at  the  next  It  is  impossible  for  the  just  orders 
of  Goid  to  please  the  same  person  many  weeks,  scarce  many  minutes  together.  God 
must  cease  to  be  God,  or  to  be  holy,  if  he  should  manage  the  concerns  of  the 
worid  according  to  the  fancies  of  men.  How  unreasonable  is  it  thus  to  impose  laws 
upon  God?  Must  God  revoke  his  own  orders?  govern  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  creature?  Must  God,  who  hath  only  power  and  wisdom  to  sway  the  sceptre, 
become  the  obedient  subject  of  every  man's  humour,  and  manage  every  thing  to 
serve  the  design  of  a  simple  creature  ?  This  is  not  to  be  God,  but  to  set  the  creature 
in  his  throne :  though  this  be  not  formally  done,  yet  that  it  is  interpretatively  and 
practically  done,  is  every  hour's  experience. 

8.  In  impatience  in  our  particular  concerns.  It  is  ordinary  with  man  to  charge 
God  in  his  complaints  in  the  time  of  affliction.  Therefore  it  is  the  commendation 
llie  Holy  Ghost  gives  to  Job  (ch.  i.  22),  that  in  all  this,  that  is,  in  those  many  waves 
that  rolled  over  him,  he  did  not  charge  God  foolishly,  he  never  spake  nor  thought 
any  thing  unworthy  of  the  majesty  and  righteousness  of  God :  yet  afterwards  we 
find  him  warping ;  he  nicknames  the  affliction  to  be  God's  egression  of  him,  and 
no  act  of  his  goodness  (x.  3):  'Is  it  good  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  oppress?' 
He  seems  to  charge  God  with  injustice,  for  punishing  him  when  he  was  not  wicked, 
for  which  he  apneas  to  God ;  'Thou  knowest  that  J[  am  not  wicked'  (ver.  7),  and  that 
God  acted  not  like  a  Creator  (ver.  8).  If  our  projects  are  disappomted,  what  fret- 
fUlness  against  God's  management  are  our  hearts  racked  with !  How  do  uncomely 
passions  bubble  upon  us,  interpretatively  at  least  wishing  that  the  arms  of  his  power 
nad  been  bound,  and  the  eye  of  his  omniscience  been  hoodwinked,  that  we  might 
have  been  left  to  our  own  liberty  and  designs  ?  and  this  oftentimes  when  we  have 
more  reason  to  bless  him  than  repine  at  him.  The  Israelites  murmured  more 
•gainst  God  in  the  wilderness,  with  manna  in  their  mouths,  than  they  did  at  Phtiraoh 
(«)  Rom.  xi.  H.  if)  Utd  \    17. 
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fn  Ihe  brick-kiln!,  with  their  garlic  and  onions  betwfcn  their  tcelh.  Though  we 
repine  at  in^tnimenta  in  our  amictiaiu,  yet  Ood  counts  it  a  reflection  upon  hmudfl 
The  Inraelite)  speaking  against  Moms,  was,  in  God's  inler^ireution,  a  rebellion  against 
hinuelf ;  ■  and  rebellion  a  always  a  desire  of  imponng  laira  and  cocdldons  upon 
those  agunit  whom  the  rebellion  is  raised.  The  louish  aealings  of  the  vine-dressers 
in  Frsnconia  wilh  the  stalue  of  Si,  Urbsn,  the  jirotertor  of  the  vines,  upon  his  own 
day,  ii  an  emblem  of  our  dealing  wilh  God  ;  if  it  he  a  clear  day  and  portend  a  pros- 
perous rinlafte,  they  honour  the  slatue  and  drink  healths  to  il ;  if  it  be  a  rainy  day, 
and  pre^affe  a  scantiness,  they  daub  it  with  dirt  in  indignation.  We  cast  out  our 
nuie  and  dirt  against  Qod  when  he  acts  cross  Id  our  wishes,  and  flatter  him  when 
the  vrind  of  his  providence  joins  itself  to  The  tide  of  our  interest  Men  set  a  high 
price  upon  ihemselres,  and  are  BUEry  God  values  them  not  at  the  same  rate,  as  if 
their  jud^ent  concerning  themselves  were  more  piercing  than  his.  Tills  is  to  dis- 
annul God'sjudznient,  and  condemn  hira  nnd  count  ourselves  righteous,  a  '' 
Job  xL  8.     This  is  the  epidemical  disease  of  humnn  nature  ;  they  think  they  de 


•  instead  of  rods,  and  upon  crosses  are  more  ready  to  tear  out  the  heart  of 
lan  reflect  humbly  upon  their  awn  hearts.  When  we  accuse  God,  we  applaud 
ourselves,  and  make  ourselves  his  superiors,  intimating  that  we  liave  acted  mo: 


rightroosly  to  liim  than  he  to  iii,  which  is  the  highest  manner  of  imposing  laws  upon 
him  I  as  that  emperor  accused  the  justice  of  God  for  snalcliing  him  out  of  the  world 
too  •oon.''  What  u  high  piece  of  proclical  Etlieism  is  this,  to  desire  that  inlinite 
wisdom  should  be  guided  by  our  folly,  and  asperse  the  righteousness  of  God  rather 
than  blemish  our  own  I  Instead  of  silently  submitting  to  his  will  and  adoring  hi* 
wisdom,  we  declnim  agmrut  him,  as  an  unwise  and  unjust  Goveraor :  we  would  in- 
vert his  order,  mihe  Mm  the  steward  and  ourselves  the  proprietors  of  what  we  are 
and  have :  we  deny  ourselves  to  be  sinners,  and  our  mercies  to  be  forfeited. 

4.  It  is  evidenced  in  envying  the  gifts  and  prosperiliea  of  others.  Envy  hath  a 
deep  tincture  of  practicnl  adieism,  and  is  a  cause  of  albeiam.'  We  are  unwilling  to 
leave  God  to  be  the  proprietor  and  do  what  he  will  with  bis  own,  and  as  a  Creator  to 
do  what  he  pleases  with  his  creatures.  We  assume  a  liberty  to  direct  God  what 
Bortiona,  when  and  how,  he  should  bestow  upon  his  crealio*B,  We  would  not  let 
him  choose  hi-i  own  favourites,  and  pitch  upon  his  own  instruments  for  his  glory;  at 
if  God  ehotild  have  asked  counsel  of  us  how  he  should  dispose  of  hie  bmetits.  We 
are  unwiUing  to  leave  to  hit  wisdom  the  management  of  his  own  judgments  to  ths 
wicked,  and  the  dispensatiDn  of  his  own  love  to  ourselves.  This  temper  is  nstunl: 
it  is  as  ancient  as  the  flrst  age  of  the  world.  Adam  envied  God  ■  felicity  by  himself, 
■nd  would  not  spare  a  tree  that  he  had  reserved  as  a  mark  of  his  Mvereignty.  The 
paasion  that  God  had  given  Cain  to  employ  against  his  sin,  he  turns  against  hia 
Creator.  He  was  wroth  with  God  and  with  Abel;^  but  envy  was  at  the  root, 
because  his  brother's  sacrifice  was  accepted  and  his  refiised.  How  could  he  envy  his 
accepted  person,  without  reflecting  upon  the  Accepter  of  his  offering?  Good  men 
have  not  been  free  from  iL  Jab  questions  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  should  shine 
upon  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  (Job  i.  3).  Jonah  had  too  much  of  self,  in  fearing 
to  be  counted  a  false  prophet,  when  he  came  with  absolute  denunciations  of  wrath;' 
and  when  he  could  not  bring  a  voDey  of  destroying  judgments  upon  the  Ninevites, 
he  would  shoot  his  (iiry  against  his  Master,  envying  those  poor  people  the  benefit, 
and  God  the  honour  of  his  mercy  ;  and  this  after  he  had  been  sent  into  the  whale's 
belly  to  learn  humiliation,  which,  though  he  exercised  there,  yet  those  two  great 
branches  of  self-pride  and  envy  were  not  lopped  off  from  him  in  the  belly  of  hell ; 
and  God  was  f.iin  to  take  pains  with  him,  and  by  a  gourd  scarce  makes  him  ashamed 
of  his  peevishness.  Envy  is  not  like  to  cease  till  bU  atheism  be  cashiered,  and  that 
is  in  heaven.  This  sin  is  an  imitation  of  the  devil,  whose  first  sin  upon  earth  waa 
envy,  as  his  first  sin  in  heaven  was  pnde.  It  is  a  wishing  that  to  ourselves,  which 
the  devil  asserted  as  his  right,  to  give  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  vhom  he 
fdeased:™  it  is  an  anger  with  God,  because  he  hath  not  given  us  a  patent  for 
'      "  ra  the  same  language  ill  disparagement  of  God,  OS  Absalom  did 

f-.i If  1 L^  _  1^  Israel,  justice  should  be  belter 

^  ^  '  "e  wisdom  to  discern  the 
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merits  of  men,  ana  more  righteousness  in  distributing  to  them  their  several  portions. 
Thus  we  impose  laws  upon  God,  and  would  have  the  righteousness  of  his  will  sub- 
mit to  the  corruptions  of  ours,  and  have  him  lower  himself  to  gratify  our  minds, 
rather  than  fulfil  his  own.  We  charge  the  Author  of  those  gifts  with  injustice,  that 
he  hath  not  dealt  equally ;  or  with  ignorance,  that  he  hath  mistook  his  mark.  In 
the  same  breath  that  we  censure  him  by  our  peevishness,  we  would  euide  him  by 
our  wills.  This  is  an  unreasonable  part  of  atheism.  If  all  were  in  me  same  state 
and  condition,  the  order  of  the  world  would  be  impaired.  Is  God  bound  to  have  a 
care  of  thee,  and  neelect  all  the  world  besides?  *  Shall  die  earth  be  forsaken  for 
thee?'>^  Joseph  had  reason  to  be  displeased  with  his  brothers,  if  they  had  mut- 
tered because  ne  gave  Benjamin  a  double  portion,  and  the  rest  a  single.  It  was 
mifit  that  they,  who  had  deserved  no  gift  at  all,  should  prescribe  him  rules  how  to  dis- 
pense his  own  doles ;  much  more  unworthy  it  is  to  deal  so  with  God ;  yet  this  is  too  rife. 

5.  It  is  evidenced  in  corrupt  matter  or  ends  of  prayer  and  praise.  When  we  are 
importunate  for  those  things  that  we  know  not  whether  the  nehteousness,  holiness, 
ana  wisdom  of  God  can  grant,  because  he  hath  not  discovered  his  will  in  anv  pro- 
mise to  bestow  them,  we  would  then  impose  such  conditions  on  God,  which  he 
never  oblieed  himself  to  grant ;  when  we  pray  for  things  not  so  much  to  slorify 
God,  whidi  ought  to  be  the  end  of  praver,  as  to  gratify  ourselves.  We  acknow- 
ledge indeed,  by  the  act  of  petitioning,  that  there  is  a  God ;  but  we  would  have  him 
ungod  himself  to  be  at  our  heck,  and  debase  himself  to  serve  our  turns.  When  we 
desire  those  things  which  are  repugnant  to  those  attributes  whereby  he  doth  manage 
the  government  of  the  world ;  wnen,  by  some  superficial  services,  we  think  we  have 
gained  indulgence  to  sins,  which  seems  to  be  the  thought  of  the  strumpet,  in  her 
paying  her  vows,  to  wallow  more  freely  in  the  mire  of  her  sensual  pleasures — '  I 
nave  peace-offerings  with  me ;  this  day  I  have  paid  mv  vows,  I  have  made  my  peace 
with  bod,  and  have  entertainment  for  thee;  'o  or  wnen  men  desire  God  to  bless 
them  in  the  commission  of  some  sin,  as  when  Balak  and  Balaam  offered  sacrifices, 
that  they  might  prosper  in  the  cursing  of  the  Israelites  (Numb.  zxv.  1,  &c)  So  for 
a  man  to  pray  to  Uod  to  save  him,  while  he  neglects  the  means  of  salvation 
appointed  by  God,  or  to  renew  him  when  he  slights  the  word,  the  only  instrument 
to  that  purpose ;  this  is  to  impose  laws  upon  God,  contrary  to  the  declared  will  and 
wisdom  of  God,  and  to  desire  him  to  slight  his  own  institutions.  When  we  come 
into  the  presence  of  God  with  lusts  reeking  in  our  hearts,  and  leap  firom  sin  to  duty, 
we  would  impose  the  law  of  our  corruption  on  the  holiness  of  God.  While  we  pray 
*  the  will  of  God  may  be  done,'  self-love  wishes  its  own  will  may  be  perfbrmeo,  as 
though  God  should  serve  our  humours,  when  we  will  not  obey  ms  precepts.  And 
when  we  make  vows  under  any  affliction,  what  is  it  often  but  a  secret  contrivance 
to  bend  and  flatter  him  to  our  conditions  ?  We  will  serve  him  if  he  will  restore  us ;  we 
think  thereby  to  compound  the  business  with  him,  and  bring  him  down  to  our  terms. 

6.  It  is  evidenced  m  positive  and  bold  interpretations  of  the  judgments  of  God  in 
the  world.  To  interpret  the  judgments  of  God  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  sufferer, 
tuiless  it  be  an  unusual  judgment,  and  have  a  remarkable  hand  of  God  in  it,  and  the 
■in  be  rendered  plainly  legible  in  the  affliction,  is  a  presumption  of  this  nature. 
When  men  will  judge  Uie  Galileans,  whose  blood  Pilate  mingl^  with 'the  sacrifices, 
greater  sinners  than  others,  and  themselves  righteous,  because  no  drops  of  it  were 
oashed  upon  them ;  or  when  Shimei,  being  of  the  house  of  Saul,  shall  Juoge  according 
to  his  own  interest,  and  desires  David^  flight  upon  Absalom's  rebeluon  to  be  a 
punishment  for  invading  the  rights  of  Saul's  family,  and  depriving  him  of  die  suc- 
cession in  the  kingdom,?  as  if  he  had  been  of  God's  privy  council,  when  he  decreed 
foch  ^ts  of  justice  in  the  world.  Thus  we  would  fasten  our  own  wills  as  a  law  or 
motive  upon  God,  and  interpret  his  acts  according  to  the  motions  of  self  Is  it  not 
too  ordinary,  when  Gods  enos  an  affliction  upon  those  that  bear  ill  will  to  us,  to  judge 
it  to  be  a  righting  of  our  cause,  to  be  a  frmt  of  God's  concern  for  us  in  revenging 
our  wrongs,  as  if  we  <  had  heard  th  '.  secrets  of  God,'  or,  as  Eliphaz  saith,  '  had 
turned  over  the  records  of  heaven?  (.lob  xv.  8.)  Thu  is  a  judgment  according  to 
■df-love,  not  a  divine  rule;  and  iHi|4iNeth  laws  upon  heaven,  implying  a  secret 
wish  that  God  would  take  care  or  h/  of  diem,  make  our  concerns  lus  own,  not  in 
ways  of  kindness  and  justice,  but  uco<^>rding  to  our  fancies ;  and  this  is  common  in 
Iba  profane  world,  in  those  curses  they  so  readily  spit  out  upon  any  affront,  as  if 

(»}  Job  xvilL  1.  (o)  Prov.  vil.  14.  (/>)  2  Sam.  xvL  i. 


Bnt,  is  dear  to  them,  and  Bpiritual  worship  most  loathHoiue.  Pompous 
en  the  great  engine  therewith  the  devil  hath  deceived  the  eoula  of 
ought  them  to  a  nBiueating  the  aimplieity  of  divine  worship,  as  Uni 
ijesty  and  exeeUeney  of  Gcrf-I     Thus  the  Jews  would  not  understand 
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Gjd  were  bound  to  draw  hia  arrows  and  ihoot  them  into  the  henrt  of  all  tliefr 
uSenden  at  their  beck  and  pleasure. 

7.  tl  i>  evideoced,  in  miimg  nilea  for  the  worship  of  God  with  those  which  haVO 
been  ordered  bj  him.  Since  men  are  moat  prone  to  live  by  aense,  it  is  no  wondflT 
Ihu  a  sensible  worship,  which  affects  their  oulward  >en<te  with  some  land  of  ai 

1,  and  Bpiritual  worship  most  loathHome.     Pompo 

, .  m  worthy  tl* 
majesty  and  exeelleoey  of  GiM.1  Thus  the  Jews  would  not  understand  the  glory 
of  the  ■pcond  temple  in  the  presence  of  the  Messiah,  because  it  had  not  the  pompouf 
grandeur  of  thnt  of  Solomon's  erecting.  Hence  in  all  agea  men  have  been  forward 
to  disfigure  God*i  models,  and  dren  up  a  brat  of  their  own;  as  though  God  had  been 
defective  in  providing  for  hb  own  honour  in  his  inatiCutions,  without  the  asiistance 
of  hit  creature.  This  hath  always  been  in  the  world ;  the  old  world  hod  iheir  ima- 
pnations,  and  the  new  world  hath  continued  them.  The  Israelites  in  the  midst  rf 
miracleti,  and  under  the  memory  of  a  famous  deliveranee,  would  erect  d  calf.  The 
Pharisees,  that  sate  in  Mosca'  chair,  would  coin  new  traditions,  and  enjoin  them  to 
be  u  current  as  tlie  law  of  God.'  Papists  will  be  blending  the  christian  apnoinlmenla 
with  pagan  ceremonies,  to  please  the  carnal  fancies  of  the  common  people.  '  Altai* 
have  been  multiplied  '  under  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God.'  Interest  is  made 
the  balance  of  the  convcniency  of  God's  injunctions.  Jeroboam  Jilted  a  worship  to 
politic  ends,  and  posted  up  caivca  to  prevent  his  subjects  revolting  from  hia  sceptr^ 
which  might  be  occasioned  by  their  reaort  to  Jerusalem,  and  converse  with  the  body 
of  the  people  from  whom  they  were  aeparated.'  Men  will  be  putting  in  their  own 
dictates  with  God's  laws,  and  are  unwilling  he  should  be  the  sole  Governor  of  th« 
world  without  their  counsel;  they  will  not  sulTer  him  to  be  Lord  of  that  which  il 
purely  and  aolely  his  concern.  How  often  hath  the  practice  of  the  primitive  chuicb, 
the  custom  wherein  we  are  bred,  the  scnlimenls  of  our  ancestors,  been  owned  as  ■ 
more  authentic  rule  in  mailers  of  woryhin,  thnn  the  niind  of  God  delivered  in  hi* 
Word  !  It  i^  natural  bv  creation  to  worship  God ;  and  it  is  as  natural  by  corrtiption 
fir  man  to  wonhip  him  in  a  human  way,  and  not  in  a  divine ;  is  not  tint  to  iT^^ptt 
lawB  npon  God,  to  esteem  ounelves  wiser  than  he  I  to  think  him  negligent  of  hia 
own  lerTice,  and  that  our  feeble  brains  can  find  out  ways  to  accommodate  his  honour, ' 
better  than  binuetf  hath  done  1  Thus  du  men  for  the  most  part  equal  their  own 
imaginations  to  God's  oracles :  as  Solomon  built  a  high  place  to  Moloch  and  Cbemoch, 
llpon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  face  on  the  east  part  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  ;0 
this  is  not  onlv  to  impose  laws  on  God,  but  also  to  make  self  the  standard  of  them. 

8.  It  is  evidenced,  in  suiting  interpretationa  of  Scripture  to  their  own  minds  and 
humours.  Like  the  Lacedamonians,  that  dressed  the  images  of  their  gods  according 
to  the  fashion  of  their  own  country,  we  would  wring  Scripture  to  serve  our  own 
designs,  sod  judge  the  law  of  God  by  the  law  of  ain,  and  make  the  seriientine  seed 
in  us  to  be  the  interpreter  of  divine  oracles ;  this  is  like  Belahaxtar  to  drink  healths 
oat  of  the  sacred  veaaels.  As  God  ia  the  author  of  hia  law  and  w<ml,  so  he  is  the 
best  interpreter  of  it;  the  Scripture  having  an  impress  of  divine  wisdom,  holiness, 
and  Koodness,  must  be  regarded  according  to  that  impress,  with  a  submission  and 
■"eekness  of  spirit  and  reverence  of  God  in  it ;  but  when,  in  our  inquiries  into  the 

— I   —  : ^  ..*  <-!_j   L... 1.  a„ij  jj,j  hlood,  the  temper  of  the  times 

y  we  side  withal,  and  impose  glosses 

ri  it  according  to  our  own  fancies,  it  is  to  put  laws  upon  God,  and  make  self 
rale  of  him.  He  that  interprets  the  law  to  bolster  up  some  eager  appetite 
aeunst  the  will  of  the  lawpver,  ascribes  to  himself  as  great  an  authority  as  he 
toat  enacted  it 

9-  In  fidling  off  from  God  after  some  fair  compliances,  when  his  will  grateth 
upon  us,  and  crosseth  ours.  They  will  walk  with  him  aa  far  as  he  pleaaeth  them,  and 
Vave  hiin  upon  the  fint  distaste,  as  though  God  must  observe  theur  humours  more 
than  they  his  will.  Amos  must  be  suspended  from  prophesying,  because  the  '  land 
could  not  bear  bis  words,'  and  his  discaurws  condemned  their  unworthy  practices 
against  God.'  The  young  man  came  not  to  receive  directions  fiimi  our  Saviour 
□ut  expected  a  confirmation  of  hia  own  rules,  rather  than  an  imposition  of  new- 

iri  trnr.  .i.i.  (r)  Mutl.  ilH. «.  (»)Hos.  vlii.  U  (OlWnpiU.n 

(•:  J  Kli>E>  il  r.  ((1  Amos  yU.  is.  W  Huk  *■  It.  1). 
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He  rather  cares  for  commendations  than  instructions,  and  upon  the  disappomtmeiit 
turns  his  back  ;  *he  was  sad,'  that  Christ  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  nch,  and  a 
Christian  together;  and  leaves  him  because  his  command  was  not  suitable  to  the  law 
of  his  covetousness.  Some  truths  that  are  at  a  fUrther  distance  from  us,  we  can 
hear  gladly;  but  when  the  conscience  begins  to  smart  under  others,  if  God  will  not 
observe  our  wills,  we  will,  with  Herod,  be  a  law  to  oiurselves."  More  instances 
mieht  be  observed. — Ingratitude  is  a  setting  up  self,  and  an  imposing  laws  on  God- 
It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  God  did  no  more  than  he  was  obliged  to  ao;  as  if  the  mercies 
we  have  were  an  act  of  duty  in  God,  and  not  of  bounty. — Insatiable  desires  after 
wealth:  hence  are  those  speeches  (James  iv.  13),  'We  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and 
buy  and  sell,  &c.  to  get  gain ;'  as  though  they  had  the  command  of  God,  and  God 
must  lacquey  after  their  wills.  When  our  hearts  are  not  contented  with  any  supi^y 
of  our  wants,  but  are  craving  an  overplus  for  our  lust ;  when  we  are  unsatisfied  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  and  still  like  the  grave,  cry.  Give,  give. — Incorrigibleness  under 
affliction,  &c. 

II.  The  second  main  thing:  As  man  would  be  a  law  to  himself^  so  he  would  be 
his  own  end  and  happiness  in  opposition  to  God.  Here  four  things  shall  be  dis- 
coursed on.  1.  Man  would  maxe  himself  his  own  end  and  happiness.  2.  Ho 
would  make  any  thing  his  end  and  happiness  rather  than  God.  3.  ne  would  make 
himself  the  end  of  aU  creatures.     4.  He  would  make  himself  the  end  of  God. 

First,  Man  would  make  himself  his  own  end  and  happiness.  As  God  ought  to 
be  esteemed  the  first  cause,  in  point  of  our  dependence  on  him,  so  he  ought  to  be 
our  last  end,  in  point  of  our  enjojrment  of  him.  When  we  therefore  trust  in  our- 
lelves,  we  refuse  him  as  the  first  cause ;  and  when  we  act  for  oiurselves,  and  expect 
a  blessedness  from  ourselves,  we  refuse  him  as  the  chiefest  good,  and  last  end,  wnich 
is  an  undeniable  piece  of  atheism ;  for  man  is  a  creature  of  a  higher  rank  than  others 
in  the  world,  ana  was  not  made  as  animals,  plants,  and  other  works  of  the  divine 
power,  materially  to  glorify  God,  but  a  rational  creature,  intentionally  to  honour 
God  by  obedience  to  his  rule,  dependence  on  his  goodness,  and  zeal  for  his  glory. 
It  is,  tnerefore,  as  much  a  slighting  of  God,  for  man,  a  creature,  to  set  himself  up  as 
his  own  end,  as  to  regard  himself  as  his  own  law.  For  the  discovery  of  this,  oboerro 
that  there  is  a  three-fold  self-love. 

1.  Natural,  which  is  common  to  us  by  the  law  of  nature  with  other  creatureSy 
inanimate  as  well  as  animate,  and  so  closely  twisted  with  the  nature  of  every  crea- 
ture, that  it  cannot  be  dissolved  but  with  the  dissolution  of  nature  itself.  It  consisted 
not  vrith  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  create  an  unnatural  nature,  or  to 
command  any  thing  imnatural,  nor  doth  he  ;  for  when  he  commands  us  to  sacrifice 
ourselves,  and  dearest  lives  for  himself,  it  is  not  without  a  promise  of  a  more  noble 
state  of  being  in  exchange  for  what  we  lose.  This  self-love  is  not  only  commendable, 
but  necessary,  as  a  rule  to  measure  that  duty  we  owe  to  our  neighbour,  whom  wo 
cannot  love  as  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  first  love  ourselves.  God  having  planted  this 
self-love  in  our  nature,  makes  this  natural  principle  the  measure  of  our  affection  to 
all  mankind  of  the  same  blood  with  ourselves. 

2.  Carnal  self-love :  when  a  man  loves  himself  above  God,  in  opposition  to  God, 
with  a  contempt  of  God;  when  our  thoughts,  affections,  designs,  centre  only  in  our 
own  fleshly  interest,  and  rifle  God  of  his  honour,  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  ourselves : 
thus  the  natural  self-love,  in  itself  good,  becomes  criminal  by  the  excess,  when  it 
would  be  superior  and  not  subordinate  to  God. 

3.  A  gracious  self-love :  when  we  love  ourselves  for  higher  ends  than  the  nature 
of  a  creature,  as  a  creature  dictates,  viz.  in  subserviency  to  the  glory  of  God.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  the  revolted  creature  to  his  true  and  bappy  oraer ;  a  Christian  is 
therefore  said  to  be  *  created  in  Christ  to  good  works.  *  As  all  creatures  were 
created,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  honour  of  God ;  so  the  grace  of  the 
new  creation  carries  a  man  to  answer  this  end,  and  to  order  all  his  operations  to  the 
honour  of  God,  and  his  well-pleasing.  The  first  is  from  nature,  the  second  from 
sin,  the  third  from  grace ;  the  first  is  implanted  by  creation,  the  second  the  firuit  of 
corruption,  and  the  tliird  is  by  the  powerful  operation  of  grace.  This  carnal  setf- 
love  IS  set  up  in  the  stead  of  God  as  our  last  end ;  like  the  sea,  which  all  the  little 
and  great  streams  of  our  actions  run  to  and  rest  in.  And  this  is,  1.  NaturaL  It 
■ticks  as  close  to  us  as  our  souls ;  it  is  as  natural  as  sin,  the  foundation  of  all  the  «ril 

(«)  Mark  yi.  20, 27  (a)  Eph.  i.  10. 


•nalfelf  in  the  ipmliof  rauoo?  Noun  iicammittedHiin,  but  wit  pretend* 
•tHAwtkn.  Sin,  indeed,  may  wdl  be  tenned  a  man's  leU;  becuue  it  it,  dnea 
I  of  ot^nul  rigllteaiunen,  the  torm  that  orenpreada  ereij  part  of  our  loiUa. 

llll lilinilim  iMlllll  III  liiilliili|i  faliiiliiil  I  I  the  notion  rf  trne,  and  thewiH 

»di  nodnag  nil  but  under  tbe  notion  of  good ;  but  the  rule  wherebj  we 
te  tbe  tmdi  and  goodneM  of  ptvpoaei  objects,  ii  not  tbe  unerring  Word,  but 
linatiana  of  tel^  (be  ^tifyitig  of  vbich  is  tlie  aim  of  our  whole  lirea.  Sio 
If  are  all  one :  what  u  called  a  living  to  liu  b  one  place,'  ia  called  a  living 

in  another :  ■  That  they  that  lire  ahould  not  live  unto  thenue!vei.'<'  And 
bii  Bcconnt  it  i*  th«t  both  the  Hebrew  wool,  yTSHi  end  the  Greek  word, 
'irtiM,  uaed  in  Scripture  to  ensea  ain,  praperiv  ngni^  to  miu  the  mark,  and 

ftom  that  «Ute  to  which  all  our  actions  ■hauld  oe  directed,  viz.  the  glo^  of 

When  we  &D  to  loving  onmlvea,  we  fell  from  loving  Ood ;  and,  ^erefore, 
be  Pnlmiit  aaith  (Pnlm.  zir.  2),  there  were  none  that  sought  God,  vii.  as  the 
d;  be  presently  adds,  '  They  are  all  gone  ande,'  vii.  from  their  tnie  auk, 
ETefbre  become  filthy.  2.  Since  it  is  natural,  it  it  also  univenal.*  The  not 
I  Ood  is  aa  nniveiaal  as  our  ignorance  of  him.  No  man  in  a  rtate  of  natUM 
th  itpredomiiunt;  no  renewMman  on  this  tide  heaven  but  bath  it  partially, 
le  h^  it  flourishing  tbe  other  hath  it  Btniegling.  If  lo  aim  at  the  gloiy  of 
t  tbe  chief  end,  and  not  to  Sve  to  outidves,  be  tbe  greatest  mark  of  the 
tion  of  tbe  divine  image,'^  and  a  conformity  to  Chriat,  who  slorified  not  him- 
ut  the  Father  ;ti  then  every  man,  wallowing  in  the  mire  tJ  corrupt  nature, 
.  homage  to  sel^  as  a  renewed  man  ii  biassed  by  the  honour  of  God.  The 
Short  ezcents  none  from  this  crime  (Phil.ii.21)  :  '  All  seek  their  own.'  It  is 
r  them  to  look  above  or  beyond  themielvea.  Whataoever  may  be  the  imme- 
nbgeet  <£  their  thoughts  and  inquiries,  yet  the  utmoet  eitd  mm  it^e  is  thrir 
hcauNir,  or  pleasure.  Whatever  it  be  that  imme^atdy  powtwti  tbe  mind 
in,  self  ats  like  a  qneen,  and  sways  tbe  sceptre,  and  otdcn  thinga  at  that  ral^ 
od  is  excluded,  and  can  find  no  room  in  aU  his  thMlghts  (Psahnx.4):  'The 
I,  throng  the  pride  of  bis  countenance,  wQl  not  seek  after  Ood;  Ood  is  not 
lis  tbn^la.'    Ilie  whole  little  world  of  man  is  so  overflowed  with  a  deluge 

diat  llu  dove,  the  ^oiy  of  the  Creator,  can  find  no  place  where  to  set  its 
snd  if  ever  it  gain  &e  favour  of  admittance,  it  is  to  diseniM  and  Iw  a  *aa*al 
w  esonal  pn^ct,  as  tbe  gloiy  t£  God  was  a  buA  or  the  murdeting  his 
ta.    It  is  from  Uie  power  of  this  principle  that  the  difficnlly  of  eonvoaioa 

:  ■*  Aeie  is  nil  greater  pleasnra  to  a  btlMTing  mmiI  than  tbe  gmag  itself  op 
L  and  no  stranrer  dcnm  In  hhn.  dian  to  have  a  fixed  and  unohanoeable  will 
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or  actions  in  the  world :  *  Most  think  of  thcmselTes  above  what  they  ought  to  dif  ii-^ 
(Rom.  zii.  3,  4.)     Few  think  of  themselves  so  meanly  as  they  ought  to  think: 
sticks  as  close  to  us  as  our  skin ;  and  as  humility  is  the  beauty  of  gnetf  di 
the  filthiest  soil  of  nature.  Our  thoughts  run  more  delightfully  upon  the  track  of 
own  perfections,  than  the  excellency  of  God;  and  when  we  nnd  any  thi 
seeming  worth,  that  may  make  us  glitter  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  how  ch 
we  grasp  and  embrace  ourselves !     WTien  the  grosser  profanenesscs  of  men 
been  discarded,  and  the  floods  of  them  dammed  up,  the  head  of  corruption,  w1 
they  sprang,  will  swell  the  higher  within,  in  self-applauding  speculations  of 
own  reformation,  without  acknowledgments  of  their  own  weaknesses,  and  desinii 
divine  assistance  to  make  a  further  progress.     *  I  thank  God  I  am  not  like 
publican  : '  ^  a  self-reflection,  with  a  contempt  rather  than  compassion  to  his 
btnir,  is  frequent  in  every  Pharisee.     The  vapours  of  self-affections,  in  our  c 
iniderstandings,  like  those  in  the  air  in  misty  mornings,  alter  the  appearance 
things,  and  make  them  look  bigser  than  they  are.     This  is  thought  by  some  to 
the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels,  who,  reflecting  upon  their  own  natural  excellr 
superior  to  other  creatures,  would  find  a  blessedness  in  their  own  nature,  as  God 
in  iiis,  and  make  themselves  the  last  end  of  their  actions.     It  is  from  this 
we  are  naturally  so  ready  to  compare  ourselves  rather  with  those  that  are  below 
than  with  those  that  are  above  us ;  and  often  think  those  that  are  above  us  inlienr 
to  us,  and  secretly  glory  that  we  are  become  none  of  the  meanest  and  loweit  ii 
natural  or  moral  excellencies.    How  for  were  the  gracious  penmen  of  the  ScriplM 
from  this,  who,  when  possessed  and  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  filled  widii 
sense  of  him,  instead  of  applauding  themselves,  publish  upon  record  their  own  fiaihl 
to  all  the  eyes  of  the  world !  And  if  Peter,  as  some  think,  dictated  the  Gospel  whi^ 
Mark  Mrrote  as  his  amanuensis,  it  is  observable  that  his  crime  in  denying  his  ManUr 
is  aggravated  in  that  Gospel  in  some  circumstances,  and  less  spoken  of  his  repentuct 
tlmn  in  the  other  evangelists:  '  When  he  thought  thereon,  ne  wept;'l^  but  in  the 
other,  '  He  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly.'^    This  is  one  part  of  atheism  and  aetf> 
idolatry,  to  magnify  ourselves  with  the  forgetfiilness,  and  to  the  injury  of  cor 
Creator. 

2.  In  ascribing  the  glory  of  what  we  do  or  have  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  wisdom, 
power,  virtue,  &c.  How  naimting  is  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  prospect  of  Babylon, 
which  he  had  exalted  to  be  the  head  of  so  great  an  empire !  (Dan.  iv.  30) :  '  ia  not 
this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  ?  For,  &c.  He  struts  upon  the  battlements  of 
his  palace,  as  if  there  were  no  God  but  himself  in  the  world,  while  his  eye  could  not 
but  see  the  heavens  above  him  to  be  none  of  his  own  framing,  attributing  his  acoui- 
sitions  to  his  own  arm,  and  referring  them  to  his  own  honoiu-,  for  his  own  delignt; 
not  for  the  honour  of  God,  as  a  creature  ought,  nor  for  the  advantage  of  his  subjects^ 
as  the  duty  of  a  prince.  He  regards  Babylon  as  his  heaven,  and  himself  as  his  idol, 
as  if  he  were  all,  and  God  nothing.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  the  present  age. 
But  it  is  often  observed,  that  God  vindicates  his  own  honour,  brings  the  most  heroical 
men  to  contempt  and  unfortunate  ends,  as  a  punishment  of  their  pride,  as  he  did 
here  (Dan.  iv.  31^ :  *  \Vhile  the  word  was  in  the  king's  mouth,  there  fell  a  voice  bom 
heaven,'  &c.  This  was  Herod's  crime,  to  suffer  others  to  do  it  :°^  he  had  discovered 
his  eloquence  actively,  and  made  himself  his  own  end  passively,  in  approving  the 
flatteries  of  the  people,  and  offered  not  with  one  hand  to  God  the  glory  he  received 
from  his  people  witn  the  other.n  Samosatenus  is  reported  to  put  down  the  hymns 
which  were  sune  for  the  glory  of  God  and  Christ,  and  caused  songs  to  be  song  in 
the  temple  for  his  own  honour.  When  any  thing  succeeds  well,  we  are  ready  to 
attribute  it  to  our  own  prudence  and  industry :  if  we  meet  with  a  cross,  we  fret 
against  the  stars  and  fortune,  and  second  causes,  and  sometimes  against  God :  ai 
they  curse  God  as  well  as  their  king  (Isa.  viiL  21),  not  acknowledging  any  defect 
in  themselves.  The  Psalmist,  by  his  repetition  of,  *  Not  imto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  to 
thy  name  give  glory*  (Psalm  cxv.  1),  implies  the  naturality  of  this  temper,  and  the 
difficulty  to  cleanse  our  hearts  from  those  self-reflections.  If  it  be  angelical  to  refuse 
an  undue  glory  stolen  from  God's  throne  (Rev.  xxii.  8,  9),  it  is  diabolical  to  accept 
and  cherish  it  To  seek  our  own  glory  is  not  glory  (Prov.  xxv.  27).  It  is  vile,  and 
the  dishonour  of  a  creature,  who  by  the  law  of  his  creation  is  referred  to  another 

(OLukexviil.ll.  (*)  Mark  xlv.  72.  (/)  Matt.  xxvi.  75.  Luke  xxii. 61. 

(w)  Siinderton's  Sennons.  (n)  Acti  xll.  22,  2S. 
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>  So  mach  as  «c  Hurilice  to  our  own  crrdit,  Co  the  dextnity  oT  aiir  hands,  or  tha 
''  y  of  our  vit,  we  detmcl  irom  God. 
a  denra  to  have  lelF-pleuing  doctrines.  When  ve  cannot  endure  to  hear 
f  flung  that  crones  the  Sesh;  though  the  vise  man  tells  la,  it  is  belter  to  hear 
'*  rebuke  of  the  wiie,  than  the  w>ng  of  fooLi'  (Ecclea.  vii.  5).  If  Hanoni  the  Bcer 
nre  king  Asa  for  not  relying  oo  the  Lord,  his  passion  shall  be  ajmed  fur  nelf 
~  ~t  the  prophet,  anil  airett  hint  a  priionci'  (2  Chron.  ivi.  10).  If  Micaiah 
to  Ahab  the  evil  that  iihall  befall  him,  Anion  the  govejnor  bIulU  receive 
j>  clap  him  up  in  a  dungeon.  Fire  doth  not  sooner  seize  upon  conihustible 
c  than  fury  will  be  kindled,  if  self  be  but  pinched.  This  iulctuat  of  lustful  self 
d  the  heart  of  Herodias  gainst  the  cnlt^rtaJninent  of  tiie  truth,  and  caused  her 
rely  to  dip  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  Baptist,  to  make  hun  a  sacrifice  to 
it  mward  idol." 

4.  In  being  highly  eanccmed  for  itijuriei  done  to  ourselves,  and  litOe  or  not  at  nil 
incpmed  fur  injurica  done  (o  God.  IIow  will  the  blood  rise  in  us,  when  our  honour 
Rd  reputation  ii  invaded,  and  scarce  reflect  upon  the  dishonour  God  Eufiera  iii  our 
tght  and  hearing  I  Violent  paaaiuna  nill  tTansTurni  Ua  into  Boanerges  in  the  one  CBifC, 
&d  our  nnconcL-mfdneis  render  us  Gallics  in  tlie  other.  We  sEhH  extenuate  that 
'liicli  coDcems  God,  and  aggravate  that  which  concerns  oureelves.  Nothing  but  the 
leath  of  Jonathan,  a  fiist-born  and  a  generous  (on,  will  satisfy  his  father  Saul,  when 
he  authority  of  his  edict  was  broken  by  his  tasting  of  honey,  though  he  had  recom* 
Nftsed  his  crime  committed  in  ignorance  by  the  purchase  of  a  grulant  victory.  But 
■ken  the  authority  of  God  was  violated  in  laving  the  Amalekiles'  cattle,  against  tlie 
Mnmand  of  a  greater  sovereign  than  himself,  he  can  daub  the  huiines*,  and  exciwe 
il  with  a  design  of  sacrificing.  He  was  not  so  earnest  iu  hindering  the  people  from 
Ule  breach  of  God's  command,  as  he  was  in  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  own  :  f  he 
could  hardly  admit  of  an  excuse  to  Salve  his  own  honour;  but  in  the  concerns  of  God's 
bnunir,  pretend  piety,  to  cloak  his  avarice.  And  il  is  aflcn  seen,  when  (he  violation 
if  God's  aiiiliority,  and  the  slain  of  our  own  reputation  are  coupled  together,  we  are 
niore  troidjied  for  what  disgraces  us  than  for  what  dishonours  God.  When  Saul 
'ad  thus  transgressed,  he  is  desirous  that  Samuel  would  turn  again  to  preserve  lii« 
I'Q  honour  before  the  elders,  rather  than  grieved  that  he  had  broken  llie  com- 
luanlotGod  (tet.30). 

5.  Id  trusting  in  ourBelves.  When  we  consult  with  our  own  wit  and  wisdom,  more 
lian  inquire  of  God,  and  ask  leave  of  him :  as  the  Assyrian  (Isa.  x.  13),  '  By  the 
trength  of  my  hands  I  have  done  it,  and  by  my  wisdom ;  fur  I  am  prudent.'  When 
re  attempt  tlungs  in  the  strength  of  our  own  heads,  and  parts,  and  trust  in  our  own 
ndustry,  without  application  to  God  for  direction,  blessing,  and  auccess,  we  alTect 
he  privilege  of  the  Deity,  and  make  gods  of  ourselves.  The  same  language  in 
eahty  with  Ajax  in  Sc^hodei ;  '  Others  think  to  overcome  with  the  assistance  of  (he 
-ods,  but  I  hope  to  gam  honour  without  them.'  Dependence  and  tnist  is  an  act  due 
mm  the  creature  only  to  God.  Hence  God  aggravates  the  crime  of  the  Jews  in 
nutlng  in  Egypt  (Isa.  zxxi.  3),  'the  Egyptians  are  men  and  not  gods.'  Confidence 
a  ourselves  is  a  defection  &om  God  (Jer.  xviL  5).  And  when  we  depart  from  and 
ast  off  God  to  depend  upon  ourselves,  which  is  but  an  arm  of  flesh,  we  choose  the 
jm  of  flesh  for  our  God ;  we  rob  God  of  that  conlidence  we  ought  (o  place  in  him, 
jid  that  adoration  which  is  dut  to  him,  and  build  it  upon  another  fbimdation  :  not 
bat  we  are  to  neglect  the  reason  and  parts  God  hath  given  us,  or  spend  more  time 

i;^er  than  in  consulting  about  our  own  affairs,  but  to  mix  our  own  intcntioiM 
lunness,  with  ^aculations  to  heaven,  and  take  God  along  with  us  in  every 
notion :  hut  Certainly  it  is  an  idolizing  of  self,  when  we  are  more  diligent  in  out 
ittendoDce  on  our  own  wit,  than  fervent  in  our  recourses  to  God. 

6.  The  power  of  sinful  self;  above  the  efficacy  of  the  notion  of  God,  b  evident  in 
nr  workings  for  carnal  self  against  the  light  of  our  own  consciences.  When  men 
t  iuhlime  reason,  and  clear  natural  wisdom,  are  voluntary  slaves  to  their  own  lusta, 
ow  aninst  the  stream  of  (heir  own  consciences,  serve  CBmal  self  with  a  disgracefit) 
ind  disturlnns  drudgery,  m«Hng  it  their  Qod,  sacrificing  natural  aetf,  all  sentiinenti 
t  Tirtue,  and  the  qiuet  of  their  lives,  to  the  pleasure,  honour,  and  satiafactian  cf 
antal  self:  this  is  a  prostituting  God  in  his  deputy,  conscience,  to  cnmal  affcctiona, 
Aeu  their  eyes  are  shut  against  the  enlightenings  of  it,  and  their  ears  doaf  to  ita 


»  praye 
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▼oice,  but  open  to  the  least  breath  and  whisper -of  self:  a  debt  that  the'crealuffc  owrt 
•upremely  to  God.    Much  more  mu^ht  be  said,  but  let  us  see  what  atheism  lurks  ii     i 
this,  and  how  it  entrenchclh  upon  God.  «  \ 

1.  It  is  a  usurping  God's  prerogative.  It  is  God's  prerogative  to  be  his  own  en^  i 
and  act  for  his  own  glorv ;  l>ccau8e  there  is  nothing  superior  to  him  in  ezceUenej 
and  goodness  to  act  for :  he  had  not  his  being  from  any  thing  without  himself  wherebjr 
he  should  be  obliged  to  act  for  any  thing  but  himselfl  To  make  ourselves  then  our 
last  end,  is  to  corrival  God  in  his  being  the  supreme  good,  and  blessedness  to  him* 
self:  as  if  we  were  our  own  principle,  the  author  of  our  own  being,  and  weie  not 
obliged  to  a  higher  power  than  ourselves,  for  what  we  are  and  have.  To  direct  thi 
lines  of  all  our  motions  to  ourselves,  is  to  imply  that  they  first  issued  only  fixnn  our- 
selves. When  we  are  rivals  to  God  in  his  cnief  end,  we  own  or  desire  to  be  rivals 
to  him  in  the  principle  of  his  being :  this  is  to  set  ourselves  in  the  place  of  God.  AU 
things  have  somethmg  without  tnem,  and  above  them  as  their  end :  all  inferior 
creatures  act  for  some  superior  order  in  the  rank  of  creation ;  the  lesser  animals  are 
designed  for  the  greater,  and  all  for  man :  man,  therefore,  for  something  noUer  than 
himself.  To  make  ourselves  therefore  our  own  end,  is  to  deny  any  superior,  to  whom 
we  are  to  direct  our  actions.  God  alone  being  the  supreme  Being,  can  be  his  owm 
ultimate  end :  for  if  there  were  any  tiling  higher  ana  better  than  God,  the  puritf 
and  righteousness  of  his  own  nature  would  cause  him  to  act  for  and  toward  tnat  as 
his  chiefest  mark :  this  is  the  highest  sacrilege,  to  alienate  the  proper  good  and  rights 
of  God,  and  employ  them  for  our  own  use ;  to  steal  from  hiin  his  own  honour,  and 
put  it  into  our  own  cabinets ;  like  those  birds  that  ravished  the  sacrifice  firom  the 
altar  and  carried  it  to  their  own  nests.4  When  we  love  only  ourselves,  and  act  for 
no  other  end  but  ourselves,  we  invest  ourselves  with  the  dominion  which  is  the  right 
of  God,  and  take  the  crown  from  his  head.  For  as  the  crown  belongs  to  the  king, 
so  to  love  his  own  will,  to  will  by  his  own  will  and  for  himself,  is  the  property  of 
God ;  because  he  hath  no  other  will,  no  other  end  above  him  to  be  the  rule  and 
scope  of  his  actions.  When  therefore  we  are  by  self-love  transformed  whoUy  into 
ourselves,  we  make  ourselves  our  own  foimdation,  without  God  and  against  God ; 
when  we  mind  our  own  glory  and  praise,  we  would  have  a  royal  state  equal  with 
God,  who  created  all  things  for  himself.'  What  can  man  do  more  for  God  than  he 
naturally  doth  for  himself,  since  he  doth  all  those  tilings  for  himself  which  he  should 
do  for  God  ?  We  own  ourselves  to  be  our  own  creators  and  benefactors,  and  fling 
off  all  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  him. 

2.  It  is  a  vilif)'ing  of  God.  When  we  make  oiu-selves  our  end,  it  b  plain  lan- 
guage that  God  is  not  our  happiness :  we  postpone  God  to  ourselves,  as  if  he  were 
not  an  object  so  excellent  and  nt  for  our  love  as  ourselves  are  (for  it  is  irrational  to 
make  that  our  end,  which  is  not  God,  and  not  the  chiefest  good) ;  it  is  to  deny 
him  to  be  better  than  we,  to  make  him  not  to  be  so  good  as  ourselves,  and  so  fit  to 
be  our  chiefest  good  as  ourselves  are ;  that  he  hath  not  deserved  any  such  acknow- 
ledgment at  our  hands  by  all  that  ^^e  hath  done  for  us :  we  assert  ourselves  his 
superiors  by  such  kind  of  acting,  though  we  are  infinitely  more  inferior  to  God  than 
any  creature  can  be  to  us.  Man  cannot  dishonour  God  more  than  by  referring  that 
to  his  own  glory,  which  God  made  for  his  own  praise,  upon  account  whereof  he 
only  hath  a  rignt  to  glory  and  praise,  and  none  eke.  He  thus  *  changeth  the  gloiy 
of  the  incorruptible  God  into  a  corruptible  image  ;'■  a  perishing  fame  and  reputation, 
which  extends  but  little  beyond  the  limits  of  ms  own  habitation ;  or  if  it  doth,  sur- 
vives but  a  few  years,  and  perishes  at  last  with  the  age  wherein  he  lived. 

3.  It  is  as  much  as  in  us  lies  a  de8tro3ring  of  God.  By  this  temper  we  destroy 
that  God  that  made  us,  because  we  destroy  his  intention  and  his  honour.  God 
cannot  outlive  his  will  and  his  glory :  because  he  cimnot  have  any  other  rule  but 
his  own  will,  or  any  other  end  but  his  own  honour.  The  settin?  up  self  as  our 
end  puts  a  nullity  upon  the  true  Deity ;  by  paying  to  ourselves  that  respect  and 
honour  which  is  due  to  God,  we  make  the  true  God  as  no  God.  Whosoever  makes 
himself  a  king  of  his  prince's  rights  and  territories,  manifests  an  intent  to  throw 
him  out  of  his  «)veTnment  To  choose  ourselves  as  our  end  is  to  undeify  God, 
since  to  be  the  last  end  of  a  rational  creature  is  a  ri^ht  inseparable  fit>m  the  naturs 
of  the  Deity ;  and  therefore  not  to  set  God,  but  self  always  before  us,  is  to  adounr* 
JedgiB  no  being  but  ourselves  to  be  God. 

(f^  Sabunde.  Tit.  140.  (r)  Prcr.  wL  l»       .  '•)  Rom.  L  23. 
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gotten  iniicb,  than  in  the  privilege  of  communion  witli  God  and  the  promise  of  m 
everlasting  fruition  of  him ; '  &s  is  so  gross,  that  Job  joins  it  with  the  idobtiy 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  he  porgeth  nimself  of  (xxzL  26).  And  the  aposde, 
when  he  mentions  covetousness  or  covetous  men,  passes  it  not  over  without  the 
title  of  idolatry  to  the  vice,  and  idolater  to  the  person;*  in  that  it  is  a  prefiBiing 
day  and  dirt  as  an  end  more  desirable  than  the  original  of  all  goodneo^  in  regud 
of  affection  and  dep<.*ndence. 

3.  In  a  strong  addictedness  to  sensual  pleasures  (Phil.  iiL  19).  Who  make  their 
'  belly  their  god ;'  subjecting  the  truths  of  God  to  the  maintenance  of  their  luxinr. 
In  debasing  the  higher  faculties  to  project  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  sensitive  appe 
tite  as  their  chief  happiness,  whereby  many  render  themselves  no  better  than  a  root 
of  sublimated  brutes  among  men,  and  gross  atheists  to  God.  When  men's  thoughts 
run  also  upon  inventing  new  methods  to  satisfy  their  bestial  appetite,  forsaung 
the  pleasiu'es  which  are  to  be  had  in  God,  which  are  the  delights  of  ansela,  for  tlie 
satisfaction  of  brutes.  This  is  an  open  and  imquestionable  refusal  of  God  for  onr 
endf  when  our  rest  is  in  them,  as  if  they  were  the  chief  good,  and  not  God. 

4.  In  paying  a  service,  upon  any  success  in  the  world,  to  instruments  more  tfan 
to  God  the  sovereign  Author.  When  '  they  sacrifice  to  their  net,  and  bum  inoenie 
to  their  drag.'^  Not  that  the  Assyrian  did  offer  a  sacrifice  to  his  arms,  bat  ascribed 
to  them  what  was  due  only  to  God,  and  appropriated  the  victory  to  lids  forces  and 
arms.  The  prophet  alludes  to  those  that  worshipped  their  warlike  instromenti, 
whereby  they  had  attained  great  victories ;  and  those  artificers  who  worshipped  die 
tools  by  which  they  had  purchased  great  wealth,  in  the  stead  of  Grod ;  preftirine 
them  as  the  causes  of  their  happiness,  before  God  who  governs  the  wond.  Ana 
are  not  our  affections,  upon  the  receiving  of  good  things,  more  closely  fixed  to  the 
instruments  of  conveyance,  than  to  the  chief  Benefactor,  firom  whose  cofiers  the/ 
are  taken  ?  Do  we  not  more  delight  in  them,  and  hug  them  with  a  greater  en- 
dearcdncss,  as  if  all  our  happiness  depended  on  them,  and  God  were  no  more  than 
a  bare  spectator  ?  Just  as  if  when  a  man  were  warmed  by  a  beam,  he  should  adore 
that  and  not  admire  the  sun  that  darts  it  out  upon  him. 

5.  In  paying  a  respect  to  man  more  than  God.  When  in  a  public  attendance  on 
his  service,  we  will  not  laugh,  or  be  garish,  because  men  see  us;  but  our  hearts 
shill  be  in  a  ridiculous  posture,  playing  with  feathers  and  trifling  fancies,  though 
God  see  us ;  as  though  our  happiness  consisted  in  the  pleasing  of  men,  and  our 
misery  in  a  respect  to  God.  There  is  no  fool  that  saith  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God, 
but  he  sets  up  something  in  his  heart  as  a  god.    This  is, 

1.  A  debasing  of  God,  (I.)  In  setting  up  a  creature.  It  speaks  God  less  amiable 
than  the  creature,  short  of  tnose  perfections  which  some  silly,  sordid  thing,  which  hath 
engrossed  their  affections,  is  possessed  with ;  as  if  the  cause  of  all  being  could  be 
transcended  by  his  creature,  and  a  vile  lust  could  equal,  yea,  surmount  the  loveliness 
9f  God.  It  is  to  say  to  God,  as  the  rich  to  the  poor  (James  ii.  3),  '  Stand  thou  there, 
or  sit  here  under  mv  footstool ; '  it  is  to  sink  him  below  the  mire  of  the  world,  to 
order  him  to  come  down  from  his  glorious  throne,  and  take  his  place  below  a  con- 
temptible creature,  which,  in  regard  of  its  infinite  distance,  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  him.  It  strips  Cvod  of  the  love  that  is  due  to  him  by  the  right  of  his  nature 
and  the  greatness  of  his  dignity;  and  of  the  trust  that  is  due  to  him,  as  the  First 
Cause  and  the  cliiefest  good,  as  though  he  were  too  feeble  and  mean  to  be  our 
blessedness.  Tliis  is  intolerable,  to  make  that  which  is  God's  footstool,  the  earth, 
to  climb  up  into  his  throne ;  to  set  that  in  our  heart  which  God  hath  made  even 
below  ourselves  nnd  put  under  our  feet ;  to  make  that  which  we  trample  upon  to 
disnoso  of  the  right  God  hath  to  our  hearts.*^  It  is  worse  than  if  a  mieen  should  fall 
in  lovo  with  the  little  image  of  the  prince  in  the  palace,  and  slight  tne  beauty  of  his 
person ;  and  as  if  people  should  aaore  the  footsteps  of  a  king  m  the  dirt,  and  turn 
tlu*ir  bocks  u])on  his  pn*sence.  (2.)  It  doth  more  debase  him  to  set  up  a  sin,  a  lust, 
A  rnnial  affection  as  our  chief  end.  To  steal  away  the  honour  due  to  God,  and 
appropriate  it  to  that  which  is  no  work  of  his  hands,  to  that  which  is  loathsome  in 
his  sight,  hnth  disturbed  his  rest,  and  wrung  out  his  just  breath  to  kindle  a  hell  for 
its  rtemal  lodging,  a  Oo<l  dishonouring  and  a  soul-murdering  lust,  is  worse  than  to 
prefer  Harabbas  before  Christ  The  baser  the  thing,  the  worse  is  the  injury  to  him 
with  whom  we  weuld  osstHiiate  it  |f  M  y*"^  aomit  generous  principle,  a  thing  useful 
(■)  Job  xiKi.  S4. 15.      (a)  ^»^M0t^t^^^KKtMf^  L  16.     (e)  Nerembfrg  de  Adorat.  p.  30. 
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te  Domina  tperavif  as  Bonaventure?  &c.  Good  reason,  therefore^  bave  WDrldIni|9 
and  sensualists,  persons  of  immoderate  fondness  to  any  thing  in  the  woild,  to  reflect 
upon  themselves ;  since,  though  they  own  the  being  of  a  God,  they  are  guilty  of  n 
great  disrespect  to  him,  that  cannot  be  excused  from  the  title  of  an  unworthy 
atheism ;  and  those  that  are  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  may  here  see  groani 
of  a  daily  humiliation  for  the  frequent  and  too  common  exau^'ons  of  their  sonb  lA  I 
creature  confidences  and  affections,  whereby  they  fall  under  the  charge  of  an  act  dt 
practical  atheism,  though  they  may  be  free  from  a  habit  of  it. 

Thirdly,  Man  would  make  himself  the  end  of  all  creatures.  Man  wotdd  lit  in  the 
■eat  of  6od,  and  set  his  heart  as  the  heart  of  God,  as  the  Lord  saith  of  Tyrai 
(Ezek.  xx\nii.  2).  What  is  the  consequence  of  this,  but  to  be  esteemed  the  chief 
good  and  end  of  other  creatures  ?  a  thing  that  the  heart  of  God  cannot  bat  be  eel 
upon,  it  being  an  inseparable  right  of  the  Deity,  who  must  deny  himself  if  he  deny 
this  affection  of  the  heart  Since  it  is  the  nature  of  man,  derived  fix>m  his  root,  to 
desire  to  be  equal  with  God,  it  follows  that  he  desires  no  creature  should  be  equal 
with  him,  but  subservient  to  his  ends  and  his  glory.  He  that  would  make  hinnetf 
God,  woidd  have  the  honour  proper  to  God.  He  that  thinks  himself  worthy  d  hk 
own  supreme  affection,  thinks  himself  worthy  to  be  the  object  of  the  supreme  aflee- 
tion  of  others.  Whosoever  counts  himself  the  chiefest  good  and  last  end,  would  have 
the  same  place  in  the  tho\ights  of  others.  Nothing  is  more  natural  to  man,  than  a 
desire  to  have  his  own  judgment  the  rule  and  measure  of  the  judgments  and  opinimu 
of  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  that  sets  himself  in  the  place  of  the  prince,  doth,  W  that 
act,  challenge  all  the  prerogatives  and  dues  belonging  to  the  prince ;  and  apprehend- 
ing himself  fit  to  be  a  king,  apprehends  himself  ^so  worthy  of  the  homage  and  fealty 
of  the  subjects.  He  that  loves  himself  chiefly,  and  all  other  things  and  persons  for 
himself,  would  make  himself  the  end  of  all  creatures.  It  hath  not  been  once  or 
twice  only  in  the  world  that  some  vain  princes  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  title 
of  gods,  and  caused  divine  adorations  to  be  given  to  them,  and  altars  to  smoke  with 
sacrifices  for  their  honour.  What  hath  been  practised  by  one,  is  by  nature  semi- 
nally  in  all :  we  would  have  all  pay  an  obedience  to  us,  and  give  to  us  the  esteem 
that  is  due  to  God.     Tliis  is  evident, 

1.  In  pride.  When  we  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  ourselves,  and  act  for  our  own 
reputes,  we  dispossess  God  from  our  own  hearts ;  and  while  we  would  have  our  fiunc 
to  be  in  every  man's  mouth,  and  be  admired  in  the  hearts  of  men,  we  would  chase 
God  out  of  the  hearts  of  others,  and  denv  his  gloiy  a  residence  anywhere  else,  that 
our  glory  should  reside  more  in  their  minds  than  the  glory  of  God;  tfiat  their  thoughts 
shoiud  be  filled  with  our  achievements,  more  than  the  works  and  excellency  of  God, 
with  our  image,  and  not  with  the  divine.  Pride  would  paramomit  God  in  the  affec- 
tions of  others,  and  justlc  God  out  of  their  souls ;  and  by  the  same  reason  that  man 
doth  thus  in  the  place  where  he  lives,  he  would  do  so  in  the  whole  world,  and  press 
the  whole  creation  from  the  service  of  their  true  Lord,  to  his  own  service.  Every 
proud  man  would  be  counted  by  others  as  he  counts  himself,  the  highest,  chiefest 
piece  of  goodness,  and  be  adored  by  others,  as  nnich  as  he  adores  and  admires 
nimself.  No  proud  man,  in  his  self-love,  and  self-admiration,  thinks  himself  in  an 
error ;  and  if  he  be  worthy  of  his  own  admiration,  he  thinks  himself  worthy  of  the 
highest  esteem  of  others,  that  they  should  value  him  above  themselves,  and  value 
themselves  only  for  him.    What  did  Nebuchadnezzar  intend  by  setting  up  a  golden 

.  image,  and  commanding  all  his  subjects  to  worship  it,  upon  the  highest  penalty  he 
could  inflict,  but  that  all  should  aim  only  at  the  pleasing  his  humour? 

2.  In  using  the  creatures  contrary  to  the  end  God  has  appointed.  God  created 
the  world  and  all  things  in  it,  as  steps  whereby  men  might  ascend  to  a  prospect  of 
him,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  glory ;  and  we  would  use  them  to  disnonour 
God,  and  gratify  ourselves :  he  appointed  tliem  to  supply  our  necessities,  and  sup- 
port our  rational  delights,  and  we  use  them  to  cherish  our  sinfbl  lusts.  We  Wring 
groans  from  the  creature  in  diverting  them  from  their  true  scope  to  one  of  our  own 
fixing,  when  we  use  them  not  in  his  service,  but  purely  for  our  own,  and  turn  those 
things  he  created  for  himself,  to  be  instruments  of  rebellion  against  him  to  serve 
our  turns,  and  hereby  endeavour  to  defeat  the  ends  of  God  in  them,  to  establish  our 
own  ends  by  them  :  this  is  a  high  dishonour  to  God,  a  sacrilegious  undermining  oit 
bis  glory,'  to  reduce  what  God  hath  made  to  serve  our  own  glory  and  our  own 
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drom  Bghttng  upon  hhnielC    AH  tlie  apuftaaes  of  bmo  in  die  world  are  wttnoKl 
to  tnb ;  they  fawn  whilst  tbej  may  hare  a  nroneroos  pfofeaaiop,  but  wiD  not  Wtf 
one  chip  of  the  crosi  for  the  interest  of  Goa ;  tney  would  partake  of  his  hUssnfa^ 
but  not  endure  die  prick  of  a  lance  for  him,  as  those  that  admired  the  mirades  (4f 
our  Saviour,  and  shrunk  at  his  sufierings.  A  time  €i  trial  discovers  these  mereenuy 
•oultt  to  be  more  lovers  of  themselves  man  their  Maker.    This  is  a  pretended  kvt 
of  friendship  to  God,  but  a  real  love  to  a  hist,  only  to  gain  by  God.  A  good  man*i 
temper  is  contrary:  '  Quench  heD,  bum  heaven,'  said  a  holy  man,  '  I  wul  love  sod 
fear  my  God.' 

2.  It  is  evident,  in  abstinence  finom  some  sins,  not  because  they  oflfend  God,  bol 
becRUMc  tliey  are  against  the  interest  of  some  other  beloved  corruption,  or  a  bar  li 
something  men  hunt  after  in  the  world.  When  temperance  is  cherished  not  t9 
honour  God,  but  preserve  a  crazy  carcase;  prodigali^  forsaken,  out  of  a  humour  sf 
avarice  ;  uncleanness  forsaken,  not  out  of  a  tiatred  of  lust,  but  love  to  their  money; 
declining  a  denial  of  the  interest  and  truth  of  God,  not  out  of  affecdon  to  thenv 
but  an  ambitious  zeal  for  their  own  reputation.  There  is  a  kind  of  conversion  from 
sin,  when  God  is  not  made  the  term  of  it  (Jer.  iv.  1) :  'If  thou  wilt  return,  0 
JHraf*],  return  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord.'^  When  we  forbear  sin  as  dogs  do  the  meat 
they  love ;  Uiev  forbear  not  out  of  a  hatred  of  the  carrion,  but  fear  of  the  cudgel ; 
iiwmx  are  as  wicked  in  their  abstaining  from  sin,  as  others  are  in  their  furious  com- 
mitting it.  Notliing  of  the  honour  of  God  and  the  end  of  his  appointments  is 
inch>e(i  in  all  thin,  hut  the  conveniences  self  gathers  from  them.  Again,  many  of 
the  motives  tlie  generality  of  the  world  uses  to  their  friends  and  relations  to  Jraw 
them  from  vices,  arc  drawn  from  self,  and  used  to  prop  up  natural  or  sinful  self  in 
them.  Come,  reform  yourself,  take  other  courses,  you  will  smut  your  reputatioa 
and  ho  deN])icable ;  you  will  destroy  your  estate,  and  commence  a  beggar ;  your 
fiiinily  will  be  undone,  and  you  may  rot  in  a  prison :  not  laying  close  to  them  the 
duty  th(*y  owe  to  God,  the  dishonour  which  accrues  to  him  by  their  unworthy 
C'tMirMCM,  nnd  the  ingratitude  to  the  God  of  their  mercies;  not  that  the  other  motives 
art*  to  be  laid  aside  and  slighted.  Mint  and  cummin  may  be  tithed,  but  the  weightier 
concertiH  are  not  to  be  omitted;  but  this  shews  that  self^^is  the  bias,  not  only  of  men 
in  their  own  course,  but  in  their  dealings  with  others ;  what  should  be  subordinate 
to  (hit  honour  of  God,  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  him,  Ls  made  superior. 

!).  It  is  evident,  in  perfonning  duties  merely  for  a  selfish  interest :  making  ourselves 
the  end  of  religious  actions,  i)aying  a  homage  to  that,  while  we  pretend  to  render  it 
to  (iod  (/ech.  vii.  A)  :  *  Did  you  at  all  fast  imto  me,  even  unto  me?'  Thinss  or- 
dained by  (jo<l  may  fall  in  with  carnal  ends  affected  by  ourselves;  and  dien  religion 
Im  not  kept  up  hv  any  uiterest  of  Ciod  in  the  conscience,  but  the  interest  of  self  in 
tlu«  heart :  we  then  sanctify  not  the  name  of  God  in  the  duty,  but  gratify  ourselves: 
(mmI  iiiny  bi^  the  ol)jei*t,  self  is  the  end;  and  a  heavenly  object  is  made  subservient 
to  a  earnal  design.  UyiH)crisy  uosses  a  compliment  on  God,  and  is  called  flattery 
( rN.ihu  Ixxviii.  :)(}):  '  They  did  flatter  him  with  theur  lips,'  &c.  They  gave  him  a 
)):u('rl  of  goinl  words  for  tlieir  own  preservation.  Flattery,  in  the  old  notion  among 
tilt*  heathens,  is  a  vice  more  ueculiar  to  serve  our  own  turn  and  piurey  for  the  belly: 
tliey  knew  they  could  not  suusist  without  God,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  parcel  of 
^o(mI  words,  that  he  might  spare  them,  and  make  provision  for  them.  Israel  is  an 
euijtty  vine,)  n  vine,  say  some,  with  lar^c  branches  and  few  clusters,  but  brings  forth 
t\uit  to  himself:  while  they  professed  love  to  God  with  their  lips,  it  was  that  God 
shuiiltl  pitMnote  their  covetous  designs,  and  preserve  their  wealth  and  grandeur;"^ 
in  \N  liieh  respeet  a  hyiHH'rite  nuiy  he  well  tenned  a  religious  atheist,  an  aUicist  masked 
Willi  rt*li^'i(tn.  The  eiiief  arg\nnents  which  prevail  with  many  men  to  perform  some 
duties  and  anptMir  religious,  are  the  same  thut  Ilamor  and  Shechem  used  to  the 
people  of  their  eity  to  sxihniit  to  circumcision,  viz.  the  engrossing  of  more  wealth 
((•en.  x\xiv.  Ul,  UU) :  *  If  every  male  among  us  be  circumcised,  as  they  are  circum- 
eiM'd,  hhall  not  their  cattle  unu  their  substance,  and  every  beast  of  tbeirs,  be  ours? 
ilUM  IN  seen, 

(I.)   In  unwiehlinesM  to  religions  duties  where  self  is  not  concerned.     With  wliat 

lively  tho\i||;hts  will  many  ap))roach  to  CJod,  when  a  revenue  may  be  brought  in  to 

support  their  own  ends !  lUit  when  the  eonci'rns  of  God  only  are  in  it,  the  duty  is  not 

the  delight,  but  the  eU  g ;  such  feeble  de\  otiins,  Uiut  worm  not  the  soul,  unless  then 

(A)  l^np,  ou  iiiU.  |t.  US.  (/)  \Ui.  X.  1.  (M)  £sek..xxxiiL  31. 
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were  not  a  AilneM  of  wisdom  in  God  to  guide  us  in  our  resolvef,  as  well  ••  powcf 
to  breathe  success  upon  them. 

(4.)  In  impatience  upon  the  refiisal  of  our  desires.  How  often  do  men's  spirits 
rise  against  uod,  when  he  steps  not  in  with  the  assistance  they  want !  If  the  glory 
of  Ood  swayed  more  with  them  than  their  private  interest,  they  would  let  Gm  be 
judge  of  his  own  glory,  and  rather  magnify  his  wisdom  than  com]dain  of  his  want 
of  goodness.  Sel&h  nearts  will  charge  God  with  neglect  of  them,  if  he  be  not  as 
quick  in  their  supplies  as  they  are  in  their  desires ;  like  those  in  Isa.  Iviii.  3,  <  Where- 
rore  have  we  fasted,  say  they,  and  thou  seest  not?  wherefore  have  we  afflicted  our 
•ouls,  and  thou  takest  no  knowledge  ?*  When  we  aim  at  God's  glory  in  our  impo^ 
tnnities,  we  shall  fall  down  in  humble  submissions  when  he  denies  us ;  whereas  self 
riseth  up  in  bold  expostulations,  as  if  God  were  our  servant,  and  had  neglected  the 
service  ne  owed  us,  not  to  come  at  our  calL  We  over-value  the  satisfactions  of  self 
above  the  honour  of  God.  Besides,  if  what  we  desire  be  a  sin,  our  impatience  at 
m  refusal  is  more  intolerable :  it  is  an  anger,  that  God  will  not  lay  aside  his  holiness 
to  serve  our  corruption. 

(5.)  In  the  actual  aims  men  have  in  their  duties.  In  prayer  for  temporal  thingi, 
when  we  desire  health  for  our  own  ease,  wealth  for  our  own  sensuality,  strength  tor 
oar  revenue,  children  for  the  increase  of  our  family,  gifU  for  our  applause;  as  Simon 
Magus  did  the  Holy  Ghost :  or,  when  some  of  those  ends  are  auned  at,  this  is  to 
desire  God  not  to  serve  himself  of  us,  but  to  be  a  servant  to  our  worldly  interest, 
our  vain  glory,  the  greatening  of  our  names,  &c  In  spiritual  mercies  begged  for; 
when  jparaon  of  sin  is  desired  only  for  our  own  security  from  eternal  vengeance; 
■anctincation  desired  only  to  make  us  fit  for  everlasting  blessedness ;  peace  of  con- 
science, only  that  we  may  lead  our  lives  more  comfortably  in  the  wond ;  when  we 
have  not  actual  intentions  for  the  glory  of  God,  or  when  our  thoughts  of  God's 
honour  are  overtopped  by  the  aims  of  self-advantaee :  not  but  that  as  God  hath 
pressed  us  to  those  things  by  motives  drawn  from  the  blessedness  derived  to  ourselves 
by  them,  so  we  may  desire  them  with  a  respect  to  ourselves ;  but  this  respect  must 
be  contained  within  the  due  banks,  in  subordination  to  the  glory  of  God,  not  above 
it,  nor  in  an  equal  balance  with  it^  That  which  is  nourishing  or  medicinal  in  the 
first  or  second  degree,  is  in  the  fourth  or  fifUi  degree  mere  destructive  poison.  Let 
us  consider  it  seriously ;  though  a  duty  be  heavemy,  doth  not  some  base  end  smut  us 
in  it  ?  [1.]  How  b  it  with  our  confessions  of  sin  ?  Are  they  not  more  to  procure  our 
pardon,  than  to  shame  ourselves  before  God,  or  to  be  freed  from  the  chains  that 
ninder  us  from  bringing  him  the  glory  for  which  we  were  created ;  or  more  to  pai^ 
take  of  his  benefits,  than  to  honour  him  in  acknowledging  the  rights  of  his  justice  ? 
Do  we  not  bewail  sin  as  it  hath  ruined  us,  not  as  it  oppc«ed  the  holiness  ik  God  f 
Do  we  not  shuffle  with  God,  and  confess  one  sin,  while  we  reserve  another ;  as  if 
we  would  allure  God  by  declaring  our  dislike  of  one,  to  give  us  liberty  to  commit 
wantonness  with  another ;  not  to  abhor  ourselves,  but  to  daub  with  God.  [2.]  Is 
it  any  better  in  our  private  and  family  worship?  Are  not  such  assemblies  frequented 
by  some,  where  some  upcm  whom  they  have  a  dependence  may  eve  them,  and 
liave  a  better  opinion  of  tnem,  and  affection  to  them  ?  If  God  were  the  sole  end  of 
our  hearts,  would  the^  not  be  as  glowing  under  the  sole  eye  of  God,  as  our  tongues 
or  carriages  are  seemmgly  serious  under  the  eye  of  man  ?  Are  not  family  duties 
performed  by  some  that  their  voices  may  be  heard,  and  their  reputation  supported 
Among  eodly  neighbours?  [3.]  Is  not  the  charity  of  many  men  tainted  witn  this 
end— «eif,P  as  the  Pharisees  were,  while  they  set  the  miserable  object  before  them, 
but  not  the  Lord ;  bestowing  alms  not  so  much  upon  the  necessities  of  the  people, 
as  the  friendship  we  owe  them  for  some  particular  respects ;  or  casting  our  bread 
npon  those  waters  which  stream  down  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  that  our  doles  may 
be  visible  to  them,  and  commended  by  them ;  or  when  we  think  to  oblige  God  to 
pardon  our  transgressions,  as  if  we  merited  it  and  heaven  too  at  his  hands,  by 
oestowing  a  few  pence  upon  indigent  persons  ?  And  [4.]  Is  it  not  the  same  with  the 
feproofs  of  men  T  Is  not  heat  and  anger  carried  out  with  full  sail  when  oiur  worldly 
interest  is  prejudiced  and  becalmed  in  the  concerns  of  God?  Do  not  many  masters 
reprove  their  servants  with  more  vehemency  for  the  neglect  of  their  trade  and 
Imsiness,  than  the  neglect  of  divine  duties ;  and  tliat  upon  religious  amiments^ 
|Nretending  the  honour  of  God  that  they  may  mind  their  own  interest?  But  when 
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aD  hb  thoughts  ;**  not  in  any  of  hu  thoughts,  according  to  die  exoi^lcncy  of  ha 
natun*  and  greatness  of  his  majesty.  As  Uie  heathen  did  not  glorify  God  as  Gud, 
io  neither  do  they  ccnceiTe  of  Cod  as  God ;  they  are  all  infected  with  some  one  or 
other  ill  opinion  of  him,  thinking  him  not  so  holy,  powerful,  just,  good,  as  he  is,  and 
as  the  natoal  force  of  the  human  understanding  might  arriTe  to.  We  j<nn  a  new 
notion  of  God  in  our  Tain  fancies,  and  represent  him  not  as  he  is,  but  as  we  would 
have  him  to  be,  fit  for  our  own  use,  and  suited  to  our  own  pleasure.  We  set  that 
ictiye  power  of  imagination  on  work,  and  there  comes  out  a  god  ^a  calf),  whom  we 
•wn  for  a  notion  of  God.  Adam  cast  him  into  so  narrow  a  moulo,  as  to  think  that 
himself^  who  had  newly  sprouted  up  by  his  almighty  power,  was  fit  to  be  his  coRiral 
In  knowledge,  and  had  Tain  hopes  to  grasp  as  much  as  infinitenesa ;  if  he,  in  his 
first  declining,  begun  to  hsTe  such  a  conceit,  it  is  no  doubt  but  we  have  as  bad  under 
a  mass  of  corruption.  When  holy  Agur  speaks  of  God,  he  cries  out  that  he  had 
not '  the  understanding  of  a  man,  nor  the  uiowledge  of  the  holy  ;*^  he  did  not  think 
rationally  of  God,  as  man  might  by  his  strength  at  his  first  creaticm.  There  are  as 
maay  carved  images  of  God  as  there  are  minds  of  men,  and  as  monstrooa  shapes 
%p  those  corruptions  into  which  they  would  transform  him.    Hence  sprang, 

1.  Idolatry.  Vain  imaginations  first  set  afloat  and  kept  up  this  in  &e  worid. 
Vain  imaginations  of  the  God  '  whose  glory  they  changed  into  the  image  of  cor- 
nipttble  man.'<  They  had  set  up  vain  images  of  him  in  their  fancy,  before 
they  set  up  idolatrous  representations  of  him  in  their  temples ;  the  likening  him 
to  those  iaols  of  wood  and  stone,  and  various  metals,  were  the  firuit  of  an  idea 
erected  in  their  own  minds.  This  is  a  mighty  debanng  the  Divine  nature,  and 
rendering  him  no  better  than  that  base  and  stupid  matter  they  make  the  visible 
object  of  their  adoration ;  equalling  him  with  those  base  creatures  they  think  worthy 
to  be  the  representations  of^him.  Yet  how  far  did  this  crime  spread  itself  in  au 
comers  of  the  world,  not  only  among  the  more  barbarous  and  lenorant,  but  the 
more  polished  and  civilized  nations !  Judea  only,  where  God  had  placed  the  aik 
of  his  presence,  being  free  fi^m  it,  in  some  intervals  of  time  only  after  some  sweep- 
ing judgment.  And  though  they  vomited  up  their  idols  under  some  sharp  scouige^ 
they  licKed  them  up  again  after  the  heavens  were  cleared  over  thebr  heads :  the  whole 
book  of  Judges  makes  mention  of  it  And  though  an  evangelical  light  hath  chased 
that  idolatry  away  from  a  ereat  part  of  the  worl^  yet  the  principle  remaining  coins 
more  spiritual  idols  in  the  ncart,  which  are  brought  before  God  m  acts  of  worship. 

2.  Hence  all  superstition  received  its  rise  and  growth.  When  we  mint  a  god 
according  to  our  own  complexion,  like  to  us  in  mutable  and  various  passions,  soon 
angry  and  soon  appeased,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  invent  wa3rs  of  pleasing  him  afUr 
we  have  offended  tiirn,  and  think  to  expiate  the  sin  of  our  souls  by  some  melan- 
choly devotions  and  self-chastisements.  Superstition  is  nothing  else  but  an  un- 
scriptural  and  unrevealed  dread  of  God.7  When  they  imagined  him  a  rigorous 
and  severe  master,  they  cast  about  for  ways  to  mitigate  him  whom  they  thought  so 
hard  to  be  nleascd  :  a  very  mean  thought  of  him,  as  if  a  slight  and  pompous  de- 
votion could  as  easily  bribe  and  flatter  him  out  of  his  rigours,  as  a  few  good  words 
or  baubling  rattles  coidd  please  and  quiet  little  children ;  and  whatsoever  pleased  us, 
could  please  a  God  infinitely  above  us.  Such  narrow  conceits  had  the  Philis- 
tines, when  thejr  thought  to  still  the  anger  of  the  God  of  Israel,  whom  they  thought 
thejr  possessed  m  the  ark,  with  the  present  of  a  few  golden  mice."  All  the  super- 
stition this  day  living  in  the  world  is  built  upon  this  foundation :  so  natural  it  is  to 
man  to  pull  God  down  to  his  own  imaginations,  rather  than  raise  his  imaginations 
up  to  God.  Hence  doth  arise  also  the  diffidence  of  his  mercy,  though  they  repent; 
measuriiif^  God  by  the  contracted  models  of  their  own  spirits;  as  though  his  nature 
were  as  difficult  to  pardon  their  offences  against  him,  as  they  are  to  remit  wrongs 
done  to  themselves. 

3.  Hence  springs  all  presumption,  the  common  disease  of  the  worid.  All  the 
wickedness  in  the  world,  which  is  nothing  else  but  presuming  upon  God,  rises  from 
the  ill  inteqjretations  of  the  goodness  of  God,  breaking  out  upon  tliem  in  the  works 
of  creation  and  providence.  The  comiption  of  man's  nature  engendered  by  those 
notions  of  goodness  a  monstrous  birth  of  vain  imamnations :  not  of  themselves 
primarily,  but  of  God ;  whence  arose  all  that  folly  and  darkness  in  their  minds  and 
conversations  (Rom.  i.  20,  21)^Tteygl«rified  him  not  as  God,  but,  according  to 
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untighteous  hi  his  threatenmgs,  unwillmg  to  pardon  upon  repentance,  or  retolTcd  t» 
pardon  notwithstanding  impenitency :  these  are  things  either  unworthy  of  the  natme 
of  God,  or  contrary  to  that  revelation  he  hath  ^ven  of  himself  Better  for  a  ma 
never  to  have  been  bom  than  be  for  ever  miserable ;  so  better  to  be  thought  no  God, 
than  represented  impotent  or  negligent,  unjust  or  deceitful;  which  are  more  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  God  than  hell  can  be  to  the  greatest  criminal.  In  this  senie 
perhaps  tlie  apostle  affirms  the  Gentiles  (£ph.  ii.  12)  to  be  such  as  are  '  without  God 
m  the  world ;  as  being  mure  atheists  in  adoring  God  under  such  notions  as  thej 
commonly  did,  than  if  they  had  acknowledged  no  God  at  all. 

3.  This  is  evident  by  our  natural  desire  to  be  distant  from  him,  and  unwiUingnoi 
to  have  any  acquaintance  with  him.  Sin  set  us  first  at  a  distance  firom  God;  and 
every  new  act  of  gross  sin  estrangeth  us  more  from  him,  and  indispoeeth  us  more 
for  him :  it  makes  us  both  afraid  and  ashamed  to  be  near  him.  Sensual  men  were 
of  this  frajne  that  Job  discourseth  of  (ch.  zxi.  7 — 9, 14, 15).  Where  grace  reiCTS, 
the  nearer  to  God  the  more  vigorous  the  motion ;  the  nearer  any  thinp;  approaoies 
to  us,  that  is  the  object  of  our  desires,  the  more  eagerly  do  we  press  rarward  to  it: 
but  our  blood  riseth  at  the  approaches  of  any  thing  to  which  we  have  an  avenion. 
We  have  naturally  a  loathing  of  God's  coming  to  us  or  our  return  to  him :  we  seek 
not  after  him  as  our  happiness ;  and  when  he  offers  himself  we  like  it  not,  but  put 
a  disgrace  upon  him  in  cnoosing  other  things  before  him.  God  and  we  are  naturally 
at  as  great  a  distance,  as  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death,  heaven  and  helL  The 
stronger  impression  of  God  any  thing  hath,  the  more  we  fly  from  it  The  gl<«T  cf 
God  m  reflection  upon  Moses'  face  scared  the  Israelites;  they  who  had  desired 
God  to  speak  to  tliem  by  Moses,  when  they  saw  a  si£;nal  impression  of  God  upon 
his  countenance,  were  afraid  to  come  near  him,  as  tney  were  before  unwilling  to 
come  near  to  God<:.  Not  that  the  blessed  God  is  in  his  own  nature  a  frightful  object; 
out  our  own  guilt  renders  him  so  to  us,  and  ourselves  indisposed  to  converse  with 
nini ;  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  as  irksome  to  a  distempered  eye,  as  it  is  in  its  own 
nature  desirable  to  a  sound  one.  The  saints  themselves  have  had  so  much  firailtj, 
that  they  have  cried  out,  that  they  were  undone,  if  they  had  any  more  than  oxdinaiy 
discoveries  of  God  made  unto  them ;  as  if  they  wished  him  more  remote  from  them. 
Vileness  cannot  endure  the  splendour  of  majesty,  nor  guilt  the  glory  of  a  judge. 

We  have  naturally,  1 .  No  desire  of  remembrance  of  him,  2.  Or  converse  witL  hmi, 
3.  Or  thorough  return  to  him,  4.  Or  close  imitation  of  him :  as  if  there  were  not  any 
such  being  as  God  in  the  world;  or  as  if  we  wished  there  were  none  at  aU;  so 
feeble  and  spiritless  are  our  thoughts  of  the  being  of  a  God. 

1.  No  desire  for  the  remembrance  of  him.  How  delightful  are  other  things  in 
our  minds !  How  burdensome  the  memorials  of  God,  from  whom  we  have  our 
being!  With  what  pleasure  do  we  contemplate  the  nature  of  creatures,  even  of 
flies  and  toads,  while  our  minds  tire  in  the  search  of  Him,  who  hath  bestowed  upon 
us  our  knowing  and  meditating  faculties !  Though  God  shews  himself  to  ua  in  eveiy 
creatiut?,  in  the  meanest  weed  as  well  as  the  highest  heavens,  and  is  more  apparent 
in  them  to  our  reasons  than  themselves  can  be  to  our  sense ;  yet  though  we  see  them, 
we  will  not  behold  God  in  them  :  we  will  view  them  to  please  our  sense,  to  improve 
our  reason  in  their  natural  perfections ;  but  pass  by  the  consideration  of  God's  per- 
fections so  visibly  beaming  from  them.  Tlius  we  play  the  beasts  and  atheists  in  the 
very  exercise  of  reason,  and  neglect  our  Creator  to  gratify  our  sense,  as  though  the 
pleasure  of  that  were  more  desirable  than  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  desire  of 
our  souls  is  not  towards  his  name  and  the  remembrance  of  him,<^  when  we  set  not 
ourselves  in  a  posture  to  feast  our  souls  with  deep  and  serious  meditations  of  him ; 
have  a  thought  of  him,  only  by  the  bye  and  away,  as  if  we  were  afraid  of  too  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him.  Are  not  the  thoughts  of  God  rather  our  invaders  than  our 
guests ;  seldom  invited  to  reside  and  take  up  their  home  in  our  hearts  ?  Have  we 
not,  when  they  have  broke  in  upon  us,  bid  tnem  depart  from  us,«  and  warned  them 
to  come  no  more  upon  our  ground;  sent  them  packing  as  soon  as  we  could,  and  were 
glad  wht  n  they  were  gone  i  And  when  they  have  departed,  have  we  not  often  been 
afraid  they  should  return  again  upon  us,  and  therefore  looked  about  for  othei  inmates, 
things  not  good,  or  if  goo^  infinitely  below  God,  to  possess  the  room  of  our  hearts 
before  any  thoughts  of  him  should  appear  again  ?  liave  we  not  often  been  glad  of 
excuses  to  shake  off  present  thoughts  of  him,  and  when  we  have  wanted  reid  one^ 
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t  pretpnces  to  keep  God  and  our  hearts  at  a  distnnce  t  U  nal  thii  a  part  of 

In  be  so  unwilling  to  employ  nur  bculliei  about  the  giver  of  them,  to  refuio 

,,  JB  tLeni  in  a  way  of  a  graletiil  remembrance  uf  him;  aa  thoueh  they  were 

flaa  gi&,  but  our  own  acquiiitioli ;  u  though  the  God  that  tniK-  gave  them 

„-P  tight  lo  th^ni,  and  he  that  thioks  on  us  every  day  in  a  nay  of  providence, 

e  not  worthy  to  bv  thought  on  by  lu  in  a  way  of  special  rememhtatice  7  Do  not 

le  belt,  that  love  the  remembnuice  of  him,  and  abhor  Ihia  natural  averKneu,  dud, 

t  when  they  would  think  of  God,  many  thine;^  tempt  them  and  turn  them  tu 

jk  elsewhere^    Do  they  not  lind  their  apprehenBions  too  feeble,  their  molioni 

1  dull,  and  the  impreiauma  too  slight !     Tbix  natural  atheism  ia  ipread  over 

I  aumaD  nature. 

,  3.  No  deaiie  of  convene  with  hiui.  Tlie  word  'remember'  in  the  command  for 
I  kerptng  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  includine  oil  the  duties  of  (he  day,  and  the  choicest 
,  of  QUI  lives,  implies  our  natural  unwilfingness  lo  tliem,  and  forgelfulneis  of  them. 
'  Cod'a  preraing  this  command  with  more  reasons  than  the  rest,  nuuiifesta  that  man 
bath  no  heart  for  spiritual  duties.  No  spiritiud  duty,  wliich  sets  us  immediately  faci 
to  tace  irith  God,  but  in  the  attempts  of  it  we  find  nalimdly  a  resistance  from  wnm 
powerful  principle ;  so  that  every  one  may  subscribe  to  the  speech  of  tlie  apostle, 
Biai  '  when  we  would  do  good,  evil  ii  present  with  them.'  No  reason  of  this  can  b 
rendered,  but  the  natural  temper  of  our  souls,  aiiil  an  uHectine  a  distance  from  Goi 
under  any  consideration  :  for  though  our  guilt  first  made  tlie  breach,  yet  thia  aver 
ROD  to  a  converse  witli  him  ateps  up  without  any  actual  retleetious  upon  our  guilt 
which  may  render  God  terrible  to  lu  as  an  offended  judge.  Are  we  not  often  also 
in  our  atiendaiice  upon  him,  more  pleased  with  the  modes  of  worship  wliich  gratif 
our  bjicy,  than  to  have  our  siiuls  inwardly  delighted  wilh  the  object  of  worship 
liimf  If '  This  is  a  part  of  our  natural  athciam.  To  c4ut  luch  duties  oil'  by  lot' 
a^ect,  or  in  part,  by  afli-i'ting  a  cohlaeaa  iu  them,  is  lo  cast  off  tlie  fear  of  ll 
Lord.'  Not  to  coll  upon  God,  and  not  to  know  liini,  are  one  and  the  aame  lliii 
ift.  X.  25).  Either  we  think  there  is  no  such  Being  in  tlie  world,  or  that  he  is  > 
dight  a  one,  that  be  deserves  not  the  respect  he  calls  for ;  or  so  impoleal  and  poo: 
that  he  cannot  supply  what  our  necessities  require. 

3-  No  desire  of  a  thorough  return  to  him.  The  first  man  fled  from  him  sfle, 
Iiis  defection,  though  lie  hiid  no  refuge  lo  fly  to  but  the  grnce  of  liia  Creator.  Cut: 
went  Ironi  his  presviice,  would  be  a  liijilive  fVniii  God  rather  tlum  a  suppliant  lu 
liiu ;  *hen  by  liulh  in,  uul  wplication  of  the  promised  Redeemer,  ha  might  have 
escaped  the  wrath  to  come  for  his  brother's  blood,  and  ntitigated  the  sorrows  he  waa 
Jnitlj  sentenced  to  bear  in  the  world.  Nothing  will  separate  prodigal  man  from 
eoQUDiming  with  swine ;  and  nuke  him  return  to  his  father,  but  an  empty  trough : 
have  we  but  husks  to  feed  on,  we  shall  never  think  of  a  father's  presence.  It  were 
weD  if  our  aorea  and  indigence  would  drive  us  to  him ;  but  when  our  strength  is 
deroured,  we  will  not  '  return  lo  the  Lord  our  God,  nor  seek  him  for  all  this.'(t  Not 
hi*  dnwn  iword,  as  a  God  of  judgment,  nor  his  mighty  power,  aa  a  Lord,  nor  his 
open  ■not,  as  the  Lord  their  God,  could  move  them  lo  turn  their  eyes  and  their 
hearts  towards  him.  The  more  he  invites  us  to  partake  of  his  grace,  the  fiirther  we 
nm  from  him  to  provoke  his  wrath  :  the  louder  God  called  them  by  his  prophets, 
the  closer  they  stuck  to  their  BaaL)!  We  turn  our  backs  when  he  atretchea  out  hia 
hand,  stop  our  ears  when  be  lifts  up  bis  voice.  We  fly  from  him  when  he  courts 
us,  and  shelter  ourselves  in  any  bush  from  hia  merciful  band  that  would  lay  hold 
tipon  ua ;  nor  will  we  set  our  Gue*  towards  hun,  till  oiu-  way  be  hedged  up  with 
Ihomi^  and  not  a  gap  left  to  creep  ont  any  by-way.'  Whoaoever  ia  brought  to  a 
retam  puts  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  pain  of  striving ;  be  is  not  eaiily  brought  to 
a  spiritual  niblection  to  God,  nor  penuaded  to  asuirenderatasummons,  butsweetl* 
overpowered  by  storm,  and  victoriously  drawn  into  the  arms  of  God.  God  stand; 
revly,  but  the  heart  stands  off;  grace  is  fiill  of  eutreatieB,  and  the  soul  Aill  o, 
excuwi ;  Divine  love  ofiera,  and  cmubI  self-love  ngects.  Nothing  so  pleue*  ns  a^ 
wheit  we  arefiiTtlieat  &om  him ;  «•  if  any  thing  were  more  amiable,  any  thing  mori 
deniable,  than  hinitflf 

4.  Nodenreofanyclowimilatiaitofhiin.    When  our  Saviour  waato  come  as* 

refiner's  fire,  to  puri^  the  sons  of  Levi,  tbe  cry  is,  ■  Who  shall  abide  the  day  of  h» 

eDniingr'(MaLiiL2,3.)    Since  wo  ate  •Ucnated  from  the  life  of  God,  we  deaire  i« 

(/)  Mi*.  <■  <f)  e«s.  vtt.  le.  (*>  Ho.  XL  1.  (0  H«s.tt.(,1. 
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more  naturally  to  live  the  life  of  God,  than  a  toad,  or  any  other  anlnuili 
live  the  life  of  a  man.    No  heart  that  knows  God  but  hath  a  holy  ambitioii 
him.     No  soul  that  refuseth  him  for  a  copy  but  is  ignorant  of  his 
this  temper  is  all  mankind  naturaUy.   Man  in  corruption  is  as  loath  to  be 
in  holiness,  as  Adam,  after  his  creation,  was  desirous  to  be  like  God  in  ^~ 
his  posterity  are  like  their  father,  who  soon  turned  his  back  upon  his 
What  can  be  worse  than  this  ?  Con  the  denial  of  his  being  be  a  greal 
this  contempt  of  him ;  as  if  he  had  not  goodness  to  deserve  our  remem^ 
amiabloness  fit  for  our  converse ;  as  if  he  were  not  a  Lord  fit  for  our 
had  a  hoUness  that  deserved  our  imitation  ?    For  the  use  of  this  : — 
Use  I.  It  serves  for  information. 

1.  It  gives  us  occasion  to  admire  the  wonderful  patience  and  mercy  of 
many  millions  of  practical  atheists  breatlie  every  day  in  his  air,  and  live 
bounty,  who  deserve  to  be  inhabitants  in  hell,  rather  than  possessors  of  tl 
An  infinite  holiness  is  offended,  an  infinite  justice  is  provoked ;  yet  an  i 
patience  forbears  the  pimisliment,  and  an  infinite  goodness  relieves  our  i 
more  we  had  merited  his  justice  and  forfeited  his  favour,  the  more  is  his 
enhanced,  which  makes  Ins  hand  so  liberal  to  us.  At  the  first  invasion  of 
he  mitigates  the  terror  of  the  threatening  which  was  set  to  defend  his  law, 
grace  of  a  promise  to  relieve  and  recover  his  rebellious  creature.^'  Who  we 
-h)oked  for  any  thing  but  tearing  thunders,  sweeping  judgments,  to  raze  up  tibf 
dations  of  the  apostate  world?  But  oh,  how  great  are  his  bowels  to  his  ^ 
competitors  !  Have  we  not  experimented  his  contrivances  for  our  good, 
have  refused  him  for  our  Imppiness  ?  Has  he  not  opened  his  arms,  when  we  _, 
with  our  feet ;  hold  out  his  alluring  mercy,  when  we  have  brandished  againit 
rebellious  sword?  Has  he  not  entreated  us  while  we  have  invudcd  him,  as  if  Iw 
unwilling  to  lose  us,  wlio  are  ambitious  to  destroy  ourselves  ?  Has  he  yet  deoL 
the  care  of  his  providence,  while  we  have  denied  him  the  rights  of  his  honour, 
would  appropriate  them  to  ourselves  ?  Has  the  sun  forborne  shining  upon  us,  ' 
we  have  shot  our  aiTows  against  him  ?  Have  not  our  beings  been  supported 
goodness,  wliile  we  have  endeavoured  to  climb  up  to  his  throne ;  ana  his 
continued  to  charm  us,  while  we  have  used  them  as  weapons  to  injure  him? 
own  necessities  might  excite  us  to  own  him  as  our  happiness,  but  he  adds  lus 
tations  to  the  voice  of  our  wants.  Has  he  not  promised  a  kingdom  to  thoie 
would  strip  him  of  his  crown,  and  proclaimed  pardon  upon  repentance  to  tfaoie 
would  take  awuy  his  gloiy  ?  and  hath  so  twisted  together  his  own  end,  whidiial 
honour,  and  man's  true  end,  which  is  his  salvation,  that  a  man  cannot  truly  mni 
liliiiself  and  his  own  solvation, but  he  must  mind  God's  glory;  and  cannot  be  intdi 
upon  God's  hcmour,  but  by  the  same  act  he  promotes  liimself  and  his  own  hap|nneMt 
so  loath  is  God  to  give  any  just  occasion  of  dissatisfaction  to  his  creature,  as  well  is 
dishonour  himself.  All  those  wonders  of  his  mercy  are  enhanced  by  the  heinousnett 
of  our  atheism  ;  a  multitude  of  gracious  thoughts  from  him  above  the  multitude  of 
contempts  from  us.^  What  rebels  in  actual  anns  against  their  prince,  aiming  at  bii 
life,  ever  found  that  favour  from  him ;  to  have  all  their  necessaries  richly  adBToiM 
them,  without  which  they  would  starve,  and  without  which  they  would  be  unable  to 
niauiigc  their  attempts,  as  we  have  received  fi*om  God  ?  Had  not  God  had  ricbes 
of  eoodness,  forbearance,  and  long-suffering,  and  infinite  riches  tco,  the  despite  the 
world  had  done  him,  in  refusing  him  as  their  nde,  happiness,  and  end,  would  have 
emptied  him  long  ago.™ 

2.  It  brings  in  a  justification  of  the  exercise  of  his  justice.  If  it  gives  us  occasioQ 
loudly  to  praise  his  patience,  it  also  stops  our  mouths  fi*om  acciising  any  acts  of  bis 
vengeance.  What  can  be  too  sharp  a  rccompence  for  the  despising  and  dismiciDg 
60  great  a  Being?  The  liighest  contempt  merits  the  greatest  anger;  and  when  we 
will  not  own  him  for  our  happiness,  it  is  equal  we  shoidd  feel  the  misery  of  septnh 
tion  from  him.  If  he  that  is  guilty  of  treason  deserves  to  lose  his  life,  what  punidi- 
ment  can  be  thought  great  enough  for  him  that  is  so  disingenuous  as  to  prefer 
himself  before  a  God  so  infinitely  good,  and  so  foolish  as  to  invade  the  rights  of  one 
infinitely  powerful  ?  It  is  no  injustice  for  a  creature  to  be  for  ever  lefk  to  himself, 
to  Koc  what  advantage  he  can  make  of  that  self  he  was  so  busily  employed  to  setup 
i*i  the  place  of  his  Creator.     The  soul  of  man  desen'es  an  innnite  punishment  for 

(i)  Gen.  iii.  15.  (/)  Ps&lin  cvi.  7.  (m)  Rom.  U.  4. 
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:  an  tnflnlte  good ;  and  it  b  not  unequitable,  that  that  aelf  which  man  makea 
ind  himpinen  above  Ood,  should  become  his  tonnent  and  miseiy  by  tht 
Bieas  m  that  Ood  whom  he  despised. 

ace  ariseth  a  necessi^  of  a  new  state  and  frame  of  soul,  to  alter  an  atheistical 
We  forget  God ;  thmk  of  him  with  reluctancy ;  have  no  respect  to  God  in 
le  and  acts :  this  cannot  be  our  original  state.  God,  being  in&iitely  eood, 
;  man  come  out  of  his  hands  with  this  actual  unwillingness  to  acknowledge 
i  him ;  he  never  intended  to  dethrone  himself  for  the  work  of  his  hands,  or 
areature  should  have  anv  other  end  dian  that  of  his  Creator :  as  the  apostle 
he  case  of  the  Galatians  error  (Gkd.  v.  8), '  This  persuasion  came  not  of  Him 
id  you  ; '  so  this  frame  comes  not  ftxim  him  that  created  you :  how  mucli, 
,  do  we  need  a  restoring  principle  in  us  I  Instead  of  ordering  ourselves 
I  to  the  will  of  God,  we  are  desirous  to  '  ftdfil  the  wills  of  the  flesh  :*^  there 
■ity  of  some  other  principle  in  us  to  make  us  ftilfil  the  will  of  God,  once  we 
lied  for  God,  not  ror  the  flesh.  We  can  no  more  be  voluntarily  serviceable 
irhile  our  serpentine  nature  and  devilish  habits  remain  in  us^  than  we  can 
lie  devil  can  oe  willing  to  glorify  God,  while  the  nature  he  contracted  by 
bides  powerfully  in  him.  Our  nature  and  will  must  be  changed,  that  our 
lay  r^ard  God  as  our  end,  that  we  xnsy  delightfully  meditate  on  him,  a  id 

motives  of  our  obedience  from  him.  Smce  this  atheism  is  seated  in  nature, 
^  must  be  in  our  nature ;  since  our  first  aspirings  to  the  rights  of  Ood 

fruits  of  the  serpent's  breath  which  tainted  our  nature,  there  must  be  a 
of  diis  taint,  whereby  our  natures  may  be  on  the  side  of  God  against  Satan, 
rere  before  on  the  side  of  Satan  against  God.  There  must  be  a  supernatural 

before  we  can  live  a  supernatural  life,  t.  e,  live  to  God,  since  we  are  na- 
lienated  from  the  life  of  God:  the  aversion  of  our  natures  from  God,  is  as 
I  our  indination  to  evil ;  we  are  disgusted  with  one,  and  pressed  with  the 
re  have  no  wiD,  no  heart,  to  come  to  God  in  any  service.  This  nature  must 
n  fan  pieces  and  new  moulded,  before  we  can  make  God  our  rule  and  our 
lie  men's  '  deeds  are  evil '  they  cannot  comply  with  God  ;<>  much  less  while 
ures  are  eviL  Till  this  be  done,  all  the  service  a  man  performs  riseth  from 
il  imagination  of  the  heart,  which  is  evil,  only  evil,  ana  that  continually ;  'P 
»ng  notions  of  God,  wrong  notions  of  duty,  or  corrupt  motives.  All  tlie 
I  of  devotion  to  God  are  but  the  adoration  of  some  golden  ima^e.  Prayers 
nr  the  ends  of  self,  are  like  those  of  the  devil  to  our  Saviour,  when  he  asked 
^  into  the  herd  of  swine  :  the  object  was  right,  Christ ;  the  end  was  tlie 
3n  of  the  swine,  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  malice  to  the  owners ;  there  is 
ty  then  that  depraved  ends  should  be  removed,  that  that  which  was  God's 
xr  framing,  may  be  our  end  in  our  acting,  viz.  his  glory,  which  cannot  be 
\  change  of  nature.  We  can  never  honoiu:  him  supremely  whom  we  do 
melv  love ;  till  this  be,  we  cannot  glorify  God  as  God,  tnough  we  do  things  by 
nand  and  order ;  no  more,  than  when  God  employed  the  devil  in  afHicting 
lis  performance  cannot  be  said  to  be  good,  because  his  end  was  not  tlie 
h  God's ;  he  acted  out  of  malice,  what  God  commanded  out  of  sovereigiitv, 
gracious  designs;  had  God  employed  an  holy  angel  in  his  design  upon  Job, 
n  had  been  good  in  the  affliction,  because  his  nature  was  holy,  and  there- 
'nds  holy  ;  but  bad  in  the  devil,  because  his  ends  were  base  and  unwortliy. 
'  may  gather  from  hence,  the  difficulty  of  conversion,  and  mortification  to 
ereupon.  What  is  the  reason  men  receive  no  more  impression  from  the 
God  and  the  light  of  his  truth,  than  a  dead  man  in  the  grave  dotli  from 
ng  thunder,  or  a  blind  mole  from  the  light  of  the  sim  T  It  is  because  our 
is  as  great  as  the  deadness  of  the  one,  or  the  blindness  of  the  other.     The 

in  the  heart  is  Btrong  to  shut  the  door  both  of  the  thoughts  and  affections 
rod.  If  a  friend  oblige  us,  we  shall  act  for  him  as  for  ourselves;  we  are 
ntreaties;  sof^  words  overcome  us;  but  oiur  hearts  are  as  deaf  as  the  hardest 
he  call  of  God ;  neither  the  joys  of  heaven  proposed  by  hnn  can  ullnre  us, 
lashed  terrors  of  hell  affright  us  to  him,  as  if  we  conceived  Ood  unable  to 
le  one  or  execute  the  other :  the  true  reason  is,  God  and  self  contest  tor 
.  The  law  of  sin  is,  God  must  be  at  the  footstool ;  the  law  of  God  is,  hu 
utterly  deposed.     Now  it  is  difficult  to  leave  a  law  beloved  for  a  hiv\  'rv^ 

Et»h  «.  3  (e)  John  iii.  19,  20.  (p)  Gen.  vl.  5.  (?)  Job  I. 
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ago  discarded.  Tlie  mind  of  man  will  )mnt  after  any  tlting ;  the  will  of  man  emfanv 
any  thing :  U{>on  the  propo^  t'f  mean  uhjects  the  5]>irit  of  man  spreads  its  wia&    | 
flie!<  to  cutch  them,  hccoines  one  with  them :  but  attempt  to  bring  it  under  ur 
power  of  Gody  the  wings  flag,  tlie  creature  looks  lifelexs,  as  though  there  were  m 
Hpring  of  motion  in  it;  it  Ls  as  much  crucified  to  God,  as  the  holy  apostle  was  It 
the  world.     The  sin  of  the  heart  discovers  its  strength  the  more  God  aiscoren  Ac 
'  holiness  of  his  will.''    The  love  of  sin  hath  been  predominant  in  our  naturF,kM 
quiished  a  love  to  God,  if  not  extinguished  it.     Hence  also  is  the  difficnltf  df 
mortification.     Tliis  is  a  work  tending  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  abaaing  of  thrt 
inordinately  aspiring  humour  in  ourselves.  If  the  nature  of  man  be  inclined  to  Ui 
as  it  is,  it  nmst  needs  be  bent  against  any  thing  that  opposes  it    It  is  impoMhk  H 
strike  any  true  blow  at  any  lust  till  the  true  sense  of  God  be  re-entertained  in  tbt 
soil  where  it  ought  to  grow.     Who  can  be  naturally  willing^  to  crucify  what  it  in- 
corporated with  him — his  flesh?  what  is  dearest  to  him — himself?     Is  it  an  can 
thing  for  man,  the  competitor  with  God,  to  turn  his  arms  against  himself,  that  MB 
should  overthrow  its  own  empire,  lay  aside  all  its  pretensions  to,  and  desiens  ftf^t 
go<lhead ;  to  liew  ofl*  its  own  members,  and  subdue  its  own  affections  ?     It  u  Um 
nature  of  man  to  *  cover  his  sin,'  to  hide  it  in  his  bosom,*   not  to  deatniy  it; 
and  as  unwillingly  part  with  his  carnal  affections,  as  the  legion  of  devils  were  witk 
the  man  that  had  been  long  possessed  ;  and  when  he  is  forced  and  fired  fivm  onc^ 
he  will  endeavour  to  espouse  some  other  lust,  as  those  devils  desired  to  poawn 
swnie,  when  they  were  chased  from  their  possession  of  that  man. 

5.  Here  we  see  the  reason  of  unbeUefl  That  which  hath  most  of  God  in  it,  mecti 
with  most  aversion  fi'om  us ;  that  which  hath  least  of  God,  finds  better  and  strungtr 
inclinations  in  us.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  heart  of  man  b  more  unwilling  to 
embrace  the  gospel,  than  acknowledge  the  equity  of  the  law?  because  there  is  mon 
of  God's  nature  and  perfection  evident  in  the  gospel  than  in  the  law ;  besides,  then 
is  more  reliance  on  God,  and  distance  fix)m  sell,  commanded  in  the  ^ospeL  The  law 
puts  a  man  upon  his  own  strength,  the  gospel  takes  him  off  firom  his  own  bottom ; 
the  law  acknowledges  him  to  have  a  power  in  himself,  and  to  act  for  his  own  reward; 
the  gospel  strips  hnn  of  all  his  proud  and  towering  thoughts,'  brings  him,to  his  due 
place,  tne  foot  of  God ;  orders  him  to  deny  himself  as  his  own  rule,  righteousneiSi 
and  end,  '  and  henceforth  not  to  live  to  himself.'"  This  is  the  true  reason  why  men 
are  more  against  the  gospel  than  against  the  law;  because  it  doth  more  deify  God, and 
debase  man.  Hence  it  is  easier  to  reduce  men  to  some  moral  virtue  than  tofkith; 
to  make  men  blush  at  their  outward  vices,  but  not  at  the  inward  impurity  of  their 
natures.  Hence  it  is  obser\'ed,  that  those  that  asserted  that  all  happiness  did  ari« 
from  something  in  a  man's  self,  as  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  did,  and  that  a  wise 
man  was  equal  with  OihI,  were  greater  enemies  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel  than  othen 
(Acts  xvii.  18),  because  it  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  their  principal  opinion,  takes 
the  one  from  their  self-suflicioncy.  and  the  other  from  their  self-gratification;  it 
o]>pi>setli  the  bnttish  principle  of  tlie  one,  which  placed  h.'.ppiness  m  the  pleasures 
of  the  body,  and  the  more  noble  ]^rincipal  of  the  other,  which  placed  happiness  in 
tlie  virtue  of  the  inind  ;  the  one  was  for  a  sensual,  the  other  for  a  moral  self;  both 
di>o\vned  hy  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel. 

I).  It  infonns  us  consequentlv .  who  can  be  the  Author  of  grace  and  conversioD, 
and  every  i»ihcr  jtikhI  \Tork.  S'o  practical  atheist  ever  yet  turned  to  God,  but 
was  turned  by  God  ;  and  not  to  acknowledge  it  to  God  is  a  part  of  this  atheism, 
since  it  is  a  n>hhing  Citnl  of  the  honour  of  one  of  his  most  glorious  works.  If  this 
practical  athei.sm  he  natural  to  man  ever  since  the  first  taint  of  nature  in  Paradise, 
what  can  Ik*  ex]HH'ted  fn^m  it,  hut  a  resisting  of  the  work  of  God,  and  setting  up  all 
the  forces  of  nature  airain.st  the  oprration?  of  grace,  till  a  day  of  power  dawn  and 
clear  up  upon  the  soul>  Not  all  tlie  anjiels  in  heaven,  or  men  upon  earth,  can  be 
iiuajritjed  to  be  able  to  persuaile  a  n;an  to  \\A\  out  with  himself;  nothing  can  turn 
the  tiJe  of  nature,  hut  a  p«»\\ir  abo\o  lu-.tmv.  (iod  look  awav  the  sanctifying  Spirit 
ivom  m  \u,  as  a  penally  li»r  tlio  tirst  sin  ;  v  ho  can  rt^gain  it  but  by  his  will  and 
pi  '.lun' .'  who  can  restore  it,  hut  he  th..;  rcniovid  it  .*  Since  evcrj-  man  hath  the 
s:iiiu>  fuiulaniental  atheism  in  him  hv  r.ature,  and  would  be  a  ride  to  himself  and 
his  (iwn  end,  he  is  so  far  from  dethuiuirig  himself,  that  all  the  strength  of  his 

ir>  HoTTi.  vii.  9 — 13.  yt^  Jab  &xxi.  53.    '  If  I  corer  bit  trantgnssioin,  as  Adm/ 

(/*  I'lur.  X   i.  ^j.^  :iVr.  %.  I.».  U:  rsAlm'cx.  S. 
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oompted  nature  is  alanned  up  to  stand  to  their  arms  upon  any  attempt  God  makes 
to  regain  tlie  fort.  The  will  is  so  strong  against  (lod,  tliat  it  ii  like  many  wills 
twisu-d  logi'thcr  (Euh.  ii.  3),  *  Wills  of  the  flesh;'  we  translate  it  the  ^desiri'S  of  the 
fl-'ilif  like  many  threads  twisted  in  a  cable,  never  to  he  snapped  asunder  by  a 
human  ann;  a  power  and  will  above  ours,  can  only  untwist  so  many  wills  in  a  knot. 
Man  cannot  rise  to  an  acknowledgment  of  God  without  God;  hell  may  as  well 
become  heaven,  the  denl  be  changed  into  an  angel  of  lighu  The  devil  caimot  hut 
desire  happiness ;  he  knows  the  miser}'  into  which  he  is  falU>n,  he  cannot  be  desirous 
of  that  punishment  he  knows  is  reserved  for  him.  Why  doth  lie  not  sanctify  God, 
sod  glorify  his  Creator,  wherein  there  is  abundantly  more  pleasure  than  in  his 
malicious  course?  Wliv  doth  he  not  petition  to  recover  his  ancient  standing  ?  he 
will  not ;  there  are  cliains  of  darkness  upon  his  faculties ;  he  will  not  he  otherwise 
than  he  is;  his  desire  to  be  god  of  the  world  sways  him  against  his  own  interest,  and 
out  of  love  to  his  malice,  he  will  not  sin  at  a  less  rate  U*  make  a  diminution  of  his 
{ninishment  Man,  if  God  utterly  refuseth  to  work  upon  him,  is  no  better;  and  to 
maintain  his  atheism  would  venture  a  helL  How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  turn 
biinself  to  that  God  a^nst  whom  he  liath  a  quarrel  in  uis  nature;  the  most  rooted 
and  settled  habit  in  hun  being  to  set  himself  m  the  place  of  Godf  An  atheist  by 
nature  can  no  more  alter  his  own  temper,  and  engrave  in  himself  the  divine  nature, 
than  a  rock  can  carve  itself  into  the  statue  of  a  man,  or  a  serpent  tliat  is  an  enemy 
^  to  man  could  or  would  raise  itself  to  the  nobility  of  tlie  human  nature.  That  soul 
.  that  by  nature  would  strip  God  of  his  rights,  cannot,  without  a  divine  power,  be 
I     made  conformable  to  him,  and  acknowledge  sincerely  and  cordially  the  rights  and 

glory  of  God. 

^       7.  We  may  here  see  the  reason  why  there  can  be  no  justification  by  the  best  and 

f    itrongest  works  of  nature.     Can  that  which  hath  atheism  at  «he  root  justify  either 

-      the  action  or  person  ?     What  strength  can  those  works  have  which  have  neither 

•     God's  law  for  their  rule,  nor  his  glory  for  their  end  ?  that  are  not  wrought  by  any 

I     spiritual  strength  from  hun,  nor  tend  with  any  spiritual  affection  to  him?  Can  these 

y    W  a  foundation  for  the  most  holy  God  to  pronounce  a  creature  righteous  ?    They 

i     rill  justify  his  justice  in  condemning,  hut  cannot  sway  his  justice  to  an  absolution. 

Even'  natural  man  in  his  works  picks  and  chooses;  he  owns  the  will  of  God  no 

^nliiT  than  he  can  wring  it  to  suit  the  law  of  his  nieniberfl,  and  minds  not  the 

i"uour  of  God,  but  as  it  jiistles  not  with  his  own  glory  and  secular  ends.     Can  he 

^'  ri^rhteous  that  prefers  his  own  will  and  his  own  honour  before  the  will  and  honour 

■•f  ihf  Creator?     However  men's  actions  may  be  beneficial  to  others,  what  reason 

_    i:i*h  God  to  esteem  them,  wherein  there  is  no  respect  to  him,  but  themselves; 

^Ij-^ri'by  they  dethrone  him  in  their  thoughts,  while  tliey  seem  to  own  him  in  their 

^^'■jiiHis  works  ?     Every  day  reproves  us  with  something  different  from  the  rule  ; 

tin.'a^nds  of  wanderings  offer  themselves  to  our  eyes:  can  justification  be  expected 

'^    *'<>:ii  tiiat  which  in  itself  is  matter  of  despair? 

S,  S/c  liere  the  cause  of  all  the  apostasy  in  the  world.     Practical  atheism  was 

''•••  fr  ciTiquered  in  such  ;  they  are  still  *  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,'  and  will  not 

'•■■  to  (lodt  i^  he  lives  to  himself  and  his  own  honour.y     They  loathe  his  rule,  and 

'■':>i.i-it.^  his  glorj* ;  are  loath  to  step  out  of  themselves  to  promote  the  ends  of  another  ;• 

^.'i  ii'jt  the  satisfaction  in  him  as  they  do  in  themselves;  they  will  be  judges  of  what 

I'zir^td  for  ihcm  find  ri«;hteous  in  itself,  rather  than  admit  of  God  to  iudge  for  them. 

''^ii'ri  fri^  ij  dr;jw  back  from  truth  to  error,  it  is  to  such  opinions  wnieli  may  serve 

p     '■'  Ti.r  li>  fctiTK'iit  and  cherish  tlieir  amhitionf  covetousness,  or  some  beloved  lust  tliat 

^  -ij'i'L-yi  wit)i  Ct*td  for  precedency,  and  is  designed  to  be  ser\ed  before  him  (John  xii. 

*^'.  l^J;  :  *  'Dioy  love  thv*  praise  of  men  m(>re  than  the  praise  of  God.'     A  ])referring 

^iin  Jxt'tire  God  was  the  reason  they  would  not  confess  ('hrist,  and  God  in  him. 

0.  T^iii*  .slii-Wb  us  the  excellency  of  the  gospel  and  christian  religion.  It  sets  man 
J"  !ii-  due  place,  and  gives  to  God  what  the  excellency  of  his  nature  requires.  It 
^  '.^  rr»au  in  tlie  dust  from  whence  he  was  taken,  and  sets  Cjod  upon  that  tlirone 
^"!jrrK  he  tKiirht  to  sit.  Man  by  nature  would  annihilate  God  and  deify  hiju^lf 
^hi..-  --.'f^iyA  ^'iorifit'S  Go<l  and  anniliilates  man.  In  our  tirst  revolt  we  would  be  ViV.9 
*Ori''in  knowledge;  in  the  means  he  hath  provided  for  our  recoverv,  he  designs  tc 
*5lake  u«  like  him  in  grace ;  the  gospel  shews  ourselves  to  be  an  object  of  humilii- 
^ua,  and  God  to  be  a  glorious  object  for  our  imitation.     The  light  of  nature  tells  a 

(jf)  Ejih.  iv.  17,  18. 
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thert  k  a  God ;  th^  gospel  gives  tu  a  more  magnificent  report  of  hfan  |  the  Hjjbt  tf  i 
nature  condemns  gross  atheism,  and  that  of  the  gospel  condemns  and  conqooi  ' 
spiritual  atheism  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Use  II.  Of  exhortation. 

First,  Let  us  labour  to  be  sensible  of  this  atheism  in  our  nature,  and  be  liiimlM 
for  it     How  should  we  lie  in  the  dust,  and  go  bowing  under  the  humbling  thoofte 
of  it  all  our  days !     Shall  we  not  be  sensible  of  that  whereby  we  spill  the  blood  d 
our  souls,  and  give  a  stab  to  the  heart  of  our  own  salvation  ?     Shall  we  be  woni 
than  any  creature,  not  to  bewail  that  which  tends  to  our  destruction  ?    He  that  dsdb 
not  lament  it,  cannot  challenge  the  character  of  a  Christian,  hath  nothing  of  At 
divine  life  and  love  planted  in  his  soul.    Not  a  man  but  shall  one  day  be  sensiU% 
when  the  eternal  God  shaU  call  him  out  to  examination,  and  chat^  ms  conscuBCt 
to  discover  every  crime,  which  will  then  own  the  authority  whereby  it  acted ;  wlm 
the  heart  shall  be  torn  open,  and  the  secrets  of  it  brought  to  pubhc  view ;  and  At 
world  and  man  himself  shfdl  see  what  a  viperous  brood  of  corrupt  principles  oH 
ends  nested  in  his  heart.     Let  us,  therefore,  be  truly  sensible  of  it,  tiU  the  consido^ 
lion  draw  tears  from  our  eyes  and  sorrow  from  our  souls ;  let  us  urge  the  thoi^^li 
of  it  upon  our  hearts  till  the  core  of  that  pride  be  eaten  out,  and  our  stubbomn— 
changed  into  humility  ;  till  our  heads  become  waters,  and  our  eyes  fountains  if 
tears,  and  be  a  spring  of  prayer  to  God  to  change  the  heart,  and  mortify  the  atheifli 
in  it ;  and  consider  what,  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  be  a  practical  atheist :  and  who  ii 
not  so  by  nature? 

1.  Let  us  be  sensible  of  it  in  ourselves.  Have  any  of  our  hearts  been  a  mA 
wherein  the  fear  and  reverence  of  God  hath  naturally  grown  ?  Have  we  a  desire  It 
know  him,  or  a  will  to  embrace  him  ?  Do  we  delight  in  his  wiU,  and  love  die  re- 
membrance of  his  name?  Are  our  respects  to  him,  as  God,  equal  to  the  speculatift 
knowledge  we  hare  of  his  nature  ?  Is  the  heart,  wherein  he  hatn  stamped  nis  inuM 
reserved  for  his  residence?  Is  not  the  world  more  affected  than  the  Creator  of  at 
world ;  as  though  that  could  contribute  to  us  a  greater  happiness  than  the  Author  if 
it  ?  Have  not  creatures  as  much  of  our  love,  rear,  trust,  nay,  more,  than  God  Ast 
framed  both  them  and  us  ?  Have  we  not  too  often  relied  upon  our  own  strengtt, 
and  made  a  calf  of  our  own  wisdom,  and  said  of  God,  as  the  Israelites  of  Moses^ '  As 
for  this  Moses  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him? '  (£xod.  xxxii.  1)  and  given  oftencr 
the  glory  of  our  eood  success  to  our  drag  and  our  net,  to  our  cran  and  our  indnstiy, 
than  to' the  wisdom  and  blessing  of  God?  Arc  we  then  free  from  this  sort  of 
atheism  ?  ■  .  It  u  as  impossible  to  have  two  Gods  at  one  time  in  one  heart,  as  to  haft 
two  kings  at  one  time  m  full  power  in  one  kingdom.  Have  there  not  been  frequent 
neglects  of  God?  Have  we  not  been  deaf  whilst  he  hath  knocked  at  otir  doors t 
slept  when  he  hath  sounded  in  our  ears,  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  being  as  a  God 
in  the  world  ?  How  many  stru^glings  have  been  a^inst  our  approaches  to  him ! 
Hath  not  folly  often  been  committed,  with  vain  imaginations  starting  up  in  the  time 
of  religious  service,  which  we  would  scarce  vouchsafe  a  look  to  at  another  time,  and 
in  another  business,  but  would  have  thrust  them  away  with  indignation  ?  Had  they 
Btept  in  to  interrupt  our  worldly  afiairs,  they  would  have  been  troublesome  intmden; 
but  while  we  are  with  God  they  are  acceptable  e^uests.  How  unwilling  have  our 
hearts  been  to  fortify  themselves  with  strong  and  mfluencinj?  considerations  of  God, 
before  we  addressed  to  him !  Is  it  not  too  often  that  our  lifelessness  in  prayer  pro- 
ceeds from  this  atheism ;  a  neglect  of  seeing  what  arguments  and  pleas  may  be 
drawn  from  the  divine  perfections,  to  secona  our  suit  in  hand,  ana  quicken  our 
hearts  in  the  service  ?  Whence  are  tliose  indispositions  to  any  spiritual  duty,  but 
because  we  have  not  due  thouf  hb>  of  the  majesty,  holiness,  eoodness,  and  excellency 
of  God  ?  Is  there  any  duty  which  leads  to  a  more  partictuar  inquiry  after  Imn,  or 
a  more  clear  vision  of  him ;  but  our  hearts  have  been  rcadv  to  rise  up  and  call  it 
cursed  rather  than  blessed  ?  Are  not  our  minds  bemisted  with  an  ignorance  of  him, 
our  wills  drawn  by  aversion  from  him,  our  affections  ri»ing  in  distaste  of  him?  more 
willing  to  know  any  thine  than  his  nature,  and  more  industrious  to  do  any  thing  than 
his  wUl  ?  Do  we  not  all  fall  under  some  one  or  other  of  these  considerations?  Ii 
it  net  h\  then  that  we  should  have  a  sense  of  them  ?  It  is  to  be  bewailed  bv  01^ 
mat  so  httle  of  God  is  in  our  hearts,  when  so  many  evidences  of  the  love  of  God  an 
«M  d««  ueatures ;  that  God  should  be  so  little  our  end,  who  hath  been  so  much  cm 

'Awras'iBodjoT  Vvlnlty.-f^  153,  im. 
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badkelor;  tlimt be thould b«  to  Hid*  in  oar  tilOllgll^  who  qpw^ 
whkh  praMnfs  ilidf  to  our  6JW. 

S.  Let  oi  be  eoMade  ef  il  in  cdifln,    Wt  oo^  to  bftve  a  jut  eieenition  ef  Ibe 
too  open  miqai^  in  Ibo  wudtt  of  w;  and  imiteto  bolj  DoTid,  wbooe  teon  pleoti- 

keptnotGod'tlaw.'*    And  ii  ilnot  a  time  to  ez- 


Uj  giwhod  oul^  *beenBO  men 

Aiipioaikmentitiont    Hifl&  the  wicked  adieim  of  any  ige  been  matef 
jTon  find  wone  in  bdl,  tiian  we  m^  bear  of  and  bebold  on  eartb?    How  ia 


fte  OMPfBewt  li^Mtf  ^  Ood  adoied  bjrtbe  angeb  in  beafen.  deqpind  and  xe- 
leeached  by  nwa  oneaitii,a8  if  bia  name  were  jmbJiehed  to  be  matter  of  tbrir 
MttI    WbatanninglbtogiianatardMnieof  Godamongmeninlbewoi^ 
unot  tftflanr  of  Go4  aeeompanied  witb  locb  dreadfid  tiuealeningi  and  emnMi^  made 


SoC  aa  if  men  woidd  plm  tiieir  bonoor  in  being  aboTo  or  lieyoad  any  Mnie  of 
j^diiona  M^fei^t  How  mai^  waDow  in  pleaoarei^  aa  if  tb^  bad  Men  made 
only  to  tnm  brntei^  and  Ibeir  eoub  given  tbem  only  for  ealt  to  keep  tbcir 
mm  jMtri^ingt  It  it  aa  wdl  a  part  of  atbeimi  not  to  be  Mniible  of  tiia 
of  God'a  name  and  Uws  by  odwri^  ae  to  Tiolate  tbem  ounehres :  wbat  is  tiie 
ga  of  a  ib^id  lenedcienem  of  tbem,  but  tbat  tbere  is  no  Ood  in  tbe  worid^ 
^kny  ia  wortb  a  vindication,  and  deeervet  our  regardB?  That  we  may  be 
b  of  tba  miwoitbineM  of  neglecting  Ood  as  Qor  nile  and  endy  consider^ 

L  The  imwasiwuWfnf  Hi  rfit  as  it  cuocerns  God. 

Ist  It  is  a  bttb  contempt  of  God.  It  is  an  invertins  tbe  order  of  tbings;  a 
iBilriHg  God  flbe  nu^iesl^  tobeeome  tbe  lowest;  and  self  the  lowest,  to  become  tiba 
I'^htat;  to  be  cniaed  by  erety  base  companion,  some  idle  vamty,  some  carnal 
iatnesl^  is  to  aunowledge  an  excellency  auonnding  in  them  which  is  wantinsr  in 
God;  IB  •qnity  in  tiieir  orden,  and  none  in  Ood*s  precepts;  a  goodness  in  ueir 
|WuiBt%  and  a  lUsitv  in  Cbd's ;  as  if  infinite  excellency  were  a  mere  vanity,  and 
to  act  ftr  God  were  ttie  debasement  of  our  reason ;  to  act  for  sdf  or  some  pitiftil 
9m$mt,  or  eotdid  lut,  were  the  g^Lory  and  advancement  of  it.  To  prefer  any  one 
da  Wfcwi  &e  bonoor  of  God,  is  as  if  that  nn  bad  been  oar  creator  and  benefactor^ 
•  if  it  woe  tba  original  canae<tf  oar  being  and  suj^port  IX>  not  men  pay  as  great 
tbemage  to  that  as  they  do  to  Ood?  IX>  not  their  minds  eagerly  punue  it?  Are 
sot  die  revolviDgs  of  it,  in  their  fancies,  as  delightful  to  them  as  the  remembrance 
of  God  to  a  hdy  sool?  Do  any  obey  the  commands  of  God  witli  more  readiness 
dbaa  tiiey  do  the  orders  of  then:  base  afiecdons?  Did  Peter  leap  more  readily  into 
die  sea  to  meet  his  master,  than  many  into  the  jaws  of  hell  to  meet  their  Dalilahs  ? 
How  cbeerfblly  did  the  Israelites  part  with  their  omamento  for  the  sake  of  an  idol, 
vho  woold  not  have  spared  a  moiety  for  the  honour  of  their  Deliverer !  ^  If  to  make 
God  oar  end  is  tbe  principal  dutv  in  nature,  then  to  make  ourselves,  or  any  thuig 
else,  oar  end,  is  the  greatest  vice  m  the  rank  of  evils. 

2d.  It  is  a  contempt  of  God  as  the  most  amiable  object  God  is  infinitely  excellent 
snd  desirable  (Zech.  ix.  17) :  '  How  great  is  his  goodness,  and  how  great  is  his 
beanty ! '  There  is  nothing  in  him  but  what  may  ravish  our  affections ;  none  that 
knows  him  bat  finds  attractives  to  keep  them  with  him .  He  hath  nothing  in  him 
wfaidi  can  be  a  proper  object  of  contempt,  no  defecto  or  shadow  of  evil ;  there  is  in- 
finite excellency  to  charm  us,  and  infinite  goodness  to  allure  us, — the  Author  of  our 
beings,  the  Benefiu:tor  of  our  lives.  Why  then  should  man,  which  is  his  image,  be 
so  base  as  to  slight  the  beautiful  Original  which  stamped  it  on  him?  He  is  the  most 
lovdy  object ;  uierefore  to  be  studied,  therefore  to  be  honoured,  therefore  to  be 
foHowed.  In  regard  of  his  perfection  he  hath  the  highest  right  to  our  thoughts. 
All  other  beings  were  eminently  contained  in  his  essence,  and  were  produced  by  his 
infinite  power.  The  creature  hath  nothing  but  what  it  hath  firom  God.  And  is  it 
not  unworthy  to  prefer  the  copy  before  the  original,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  picture 
instead  of  the  beauty  it  represento?  The  creature  which  we  advance  to  be  our  rule 
snd  end,  can  no  more  report  to  us  the  true  amiableness  of  God,  than  a  few  colours 
mii[ed  and  suited  together  upon  a  piece  of  cloth,  can  the  moral  and  intellectual 
loTcIinera  of  the  soul  of  man.  To  contemn  God  one  moment  is  more  base  thai,  if 
si]  creatures  were  contemned  by  us  for  ever ;  because  the  excellency  of  creatures  is, 
to  God,  like  that  of  a  drop  to  the  sea,  or  a  spark  to  the  glory  of  unconceivable  millions 
of  sunii.  As  much  as  the  excellency  of  God  is  above  our  conceptions,  so  much  doth 
tlie  dfbaniig  of  him  admit  of  imexpreeRible  aggriivations. 

(«j  ruhn  exJx.  IZ$,  (*)  Kxod.  xxxil.  3.— •  All  tlie  prople  hrak«  off  the  golitoa  csii\«C».* 
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2.  Consider  the  ingratitude  in  it  That  we  should  resist  that  Ood  with  our  hearti 
who  made  us  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  count  him  as  nothing,  from  whom  we  deriTe- 
ail  the  good  that  we  are  or  have.  There  is  no  contempt  of  man  but  steps  in  here 
to  aggravate  our  slighting  of  God ;  because  there  is  no  relation,  one  man  can  stand 
in  to  another,  wherein  God  doth  not  more  highly  appear  to  man.  If  we  abhor  the 
unworthy  carriage  of  a  child  to  a  tender  father,  a  servant  to  an  indulgent  master,  a 
man  to  his  obliging  friend,  why  do  men  daily  act  that  towards  G^  which  tbejf 
cannot  speak  of  without  abhorrency,  if  acted  by  another  against  man  ?  Is  God  a 
being  less  to  be  regarded  than  man,  and  more  worthy  of  contempt  than  a  creature-^ 
'  It  would  be  strange  if  a  benefactor  should  live  in  the  same  town,  in  the  same  housa 
with  us,  and  we  never  exchange  a  word  with  him ;  yet  this  is  our  case,  who  have  the 
works  of  God  in  om*  eyes,  the  goodness  of  God  in  our  being,  the  mercy  of  God  in 
our  daily  food'<^ — yet  think  so  httle  of  him,  converse  so  little  with  him,  serve  every 
thing  before  him,  and  prefer  every  thing  above  him  ?  Whence  have  we  our  mercies 
but  from  his  hand?  Who,  besides  him,  maintains  our  breath  this  moment?  Would 
he  call  for  our  spirits  this  moment,  they  must  depart  from  us  to  attend  his  command. 
There  is  not  a  moment  wherein  our  unworthy  carriage  is  not  aggravated,  because 
there  is  not  a  moment  wherehi  ho  is  not  our  Guardian,  and  gives  us  not  tastes  of  a 
fresh  bounty.  And  it  is  no  light  aggiavation  of  our  crime,  that  we  injure  him,  without 
whose  bounty,  in  giving  us  our  bemg,  we  had  not  been  capable  of  casting  contempt 
iipon  him :  that  he  that  hath  the  greatest  stamp  of  liis  image,  man,  should  deserve 
the  character  of  the  worst  of  his  rebels :  that  he  who  hath  only  reason  by  the  gift  of 
God  to  judge  of  the  equity  of  the  laws  of  God,  should  swell  against  them  as  grievousy 
and  the  government  of  the  Lawgiver  as  burdensome.  Can  it  lessen  the  crime  to  use 
the  principle  wherein  we  excel  Uie  beasts  to  the  disadvantage  of  God,  who  endowed 
us  with  that  principle  above  the  beasts  I 

1.  It  is  a  debasing  of  God  beyond  what  the  devil  doth  at  present  He  is  more 
excusable  in  his  present  state  of  acting,  than  man  is  in  his  present  refusing  God  for 
his  rule  and  end.  He  strives  against  a  God  that  excrcisetn  upon  him  a  vindictive 
justice ;  we  debase  a  God  that  loads  us  with  his  daily  mercies.  The  despairing  devilt 
are  excluded  from  any  mercy  or  divine  patience ;  but  we  are  not  only  under  t£e  loitf- 
suffering  of  his  patience,  but  the  large  expressions  of  his  boimty.  He  would  not  he 
governed  by  him  when  he  was  only  his  bountiful  Creator :  we  refuse  to  be  guided 
by  him  afVer  he  hath  given  us  the  blessing  of  creation  from  his  own  hand,  and  the 
more  obliging  blessings  of  redemption  by  the  hand  and  blood  of  his  Son.  It  cannot 
be  imagined  that  the  devils  and  the  damned  should  ever  make  God  their  end,  since 
he  hath  assured  them  he  will  not  be  their  happiness ;  and  shut  up  all  his  perfections 
from  their  experimental  notice,  but  those  of  his  power  to  preserve  them  and  his 
justice  to  punish  them.  They  have  no  grant  from  God  of  ever  havine  a  heart  to 
comply  with  his  will,  or  ever  having  the  honour  to  be  actively  employed  tor  his  gloiy. 
They  nave  some  plea  for  their  present  contempt  of  God,  not  in  regard  of  his  nature, 
for  he  is  infinitely  amiable,  excellent,  and  lovely,  but  in  reeard  of  his  administration 
towards  them.  ^But  what  plea  can  man  have  for  his  practical  atheism,  who  lives  by 
his  power,  is  sustained  by  nis  bounty,  and  solicited  by  his  Spirit?  What  an  ungrate- 
ful tniiig  is  it  to  put  off  the  nature  of  man  for  that  of  devils,  and  dishonour  God  under 
mercy,  as  the  devils  do  under  his  wrathful  anger ! 

2.  It  is  an  ungrateful  contempt  of  God,  who  cannot  be  injurious  to  us.  He  cannot 
do  us  wrong,  because  he  cannot  be  unjust  (Gen.  xviii.  25)  :  *  Shall  not  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  do  right?'  His  nature  doth  as  much  abhor  unrighteousness,  as  love  a 
communicative  goodness :  he  never  commanded  any  thing  but  what  was  highly  con- 
ducible  to  the  happiness  of  man.  Infinite  goodness  can  no  more  injure  man  than  it 
can  dishonour  itself :  it  lays  out  itself  in  additions  of  kindness,  and  while  we  debase 
him,  he  continues  to  benefit  us ;  and  is  it  not  an  unparalleled  ingratitude  to  torn  our 
backs  upon  an  object  so  lovely,  an  object  so  loving,  in  the  midst  of  varieties  of  allure- 
ments from  him  ?  God  did  create  intellectual  creatures,  angels  and  men,  that  he 
might  communicate  more  of  himself  and  his  own  goodness  and  holiness  to  man,  than 
creatures  of  a  lower  rank  were  capable  of.  What  do  we  do,  by  rejecting  him  as  our 
rule  and  end,  but  cross,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  God's  end  in  our  creation,  and  shut 
our  souls  against  the  communications  of  those  perfections  he  was  so  willing  to 
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Vitow?   Wa  nae  him  a»  if  he  intcmdtd  m  the  gwtert  wionft  whim  it  k  impotiiMt 
fir  hiai  to  do  any  to  uxj  niioM  ereetmet. 

3.  CoiiadertlwmiMiy  which  win  attend  loch  a  temper  if  it  ocmtiiiiiepr^^ 
Then  that  thrust  God  away  aa  thtir  happinem  and  end,  can  expect  no  other  but  to 
lie  thmit  away  hvhuDD,  ae  to  any  relief  and  compasaian.  A  distance  from  God  here 
can  look  fiar  nothings  .hut  a  remotcneis  from  God  hereafter.  When  the  devO,  a 
crmtnio  cf  vast  mdowments^  would  advance  himsdf  aboTe  God,  and  instruct  man 
Id  commit  die  same  sin,  he  is  *  cursed  shore  aU  creatures.'^  When  we  wiU  not 
seknowiedge  him  a  God  of  all  gloryy  we  shall  be  sejrarated  from  him  ss  a  God  of 
aU  ooflsfinrt:  « AH  therthat  are  afar  off  shall  perish'  (Psalm  IzziiL  27).  This  is  the 
uing  of  an  woe.  What  the  Fh)d]gal  suffered,  was  because  he  would  leave  his 
wMTp  and  live  of  himselC  Whoioever  is  ambitious  to  be  his  own  heaven,  wiU  at 
kit  find  htt  soul  to  become  its  own  helL  As  it  loved  all  things  for  itaeli^  so  it  shall 
he  mewed  with  aU  thin^  fiar  itaelC  As  it  would  be  its  own  god  against  the  right 
cf  God,  it  shall  then  be  its  own  tormenter  bv  the  justice  of  God. 

Secondlyy  Watch  against  this  atheism,  ana  be  ^ailv  employed  in  the  mortification 
of  it  In  every  action  we  ahoiild  make  ^e  inquiryi  what  Is  the  rule  I  observe?  Is 
it  God's  win  or  my  own?  Whether  do  my  intentions  tend  to  set  up  God  or  idf? 
As  much  aa  we  destroy  this,  we  abate  tlie  power  of  sin :  theie  two  things  are  the 
Vead  of  the  seipent  in  us,  which  we  must  be  bruising  by  the  power  of  the  cross.  Sin 
is  nnthing  dse  out  a  turning  fin»m  God  and  centering  in  self^  and  most  in  the  inferior 
part  of  suf :  if  we  bend  our  force  against  those  two,  self-wfll  and  sdf-ends,  we  shall 
mteicept  atheism  at  the  spring  hStdf  take  away  that  which  doth  constitute  and 
animate  aU  sin :  the  aparks  must  vanish  if  the  fire  be  quenched  which  afibrds  them 
fiieL  They  are  but  two  short  things  to  ask  in  eveiy  undertaking :  Is  God  mj  rule 
ia  regard  of  his  wQI  ?  Is  God  mv  end  in  regard  en  his  glory  ?  All  sin  lies  m  the 
neglect  of  these,  aU  grace  lies  in  the  practice  of  them.  Without  aome  degree  of  the 
mortification  of  these,  we  cannot  make  profitable  and  comfortable  approaches  to  God. 
When  we  come  with  idols  in  our  hearte,  we  shall  be  answered  accoraing  to  the  mid- 
Utode  and  the  baseness  of  them  too.*  What  enectation  of  a  good  look  firom  fain* 
can  we  have,  when  we  come  before  him  with  undeif^g  thoughts  of  him,  a  petiticm 
b  our  mouths,  and  a  sword  in  our  henrts,  to  stab  his  honour  f    To  this  j^urposc, 

1.  Be  often  in  the  views  of  the  excellencies  of  God.  When  we  Lave  no  intercourse 
with  God  by  delightful  meditations,  we  begin  to  be  estranged  from  liim,  and  prepare 
ourselves  to  live  without  God  in  the  worldL  Strangeness  is  the  mother  and  nurse  of 
disaffection :  we  slight  men  sometimes  because  we  know  theni  not  The  very  beasts 
deii^  in  the  company  of  men ;  when  being  tamed  and  familiar,  Uiev  become  ac- 
quamted  with  their  disposition.  A  daily  converse  with  God  would  discover  so 
much  of  loveliness  in  his  nature,  so  much  of  sweetness  in  his  ways,  that  our  injurious 
thoughts  of  God  would  wesir  off,  and  we  should  count  it  oiu*  honour  to  contemn  our- 
selves and  magnify  him.  By  this  means  a  slavish  fear,  which  is  both  a  dishonoiur 
to  God  and  a  torment  to  the  soul,'  and  the  root  of  atheism,  will  be  cast  out,  and  an 
ingenuous  fear  of  him  wrought  in  the  heart  Exercised  thoughts  on  him  would  issue 
out  in  affections  to  him,  which  would  engage  our  hearts  to  make  him  both  our  rule 
and  our  end.  This  course  would  stifle  any  temptations  to  gross  atheism,  wherewith 
good  souls  are  sometimes  haunted,  by  confirming  us  more  in  the  belief  of  a  God, 
and  discourage  any  attempts  to  a  debbcrate  practical  atheism.  We  arc  not  like  to 
espotise  anyprinciple  which  is  conAited  by  Uie  delightful  converse  we  daily  have 
with  him.  The  more  we  thus  enter  into  the  presence  chamber  of  God,  the  more  we 
cling  about  him  with  our  affections,  the  more  vigorous  and  lively  will  the  true  notion 
tf  God  grow  up  in  us,  and  be  able  to  prevent  any  thing  which  may  dishonour  him 
and  debase  our  souls.  ■  Let  us  therefore  consider  him  as  the  only  happiness ;  set  up 
he  true  God  in  our  understandings ;  possess  our  hearts  with  a  deep  sense  of  his 
desirable  excellency  above  all  other  things.    This  is  the  main  thing  we  are  to  do  in 

rder  to  our  great  business :  aU  the  directions  in  the  world,  with  the  neglect  of  this, 
will  be  insignificant  cyphers.     The  neglect  of  this  is  common,  and  is  the  basis  of 
all  the  mtBchie£i  which  happen  to  the  souls  of  men. 

2.  Prize  and  study  the  Scripture.  We  can  have  no  delight  in  meditation  on  lumi 
unless  we  know  him ;  and  we  cannot  know  him  but  by  the  means  of  his  own  revc- 
Uion ;  when  tlie  revelation  ia  despised,  the  revealer  will  be  of  little  esteem.     Men 

id)  Gen.  m.  14.  (<)  liwfk-  xiv.  4.  (/)  1  John  iv.  18. 
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Br  Tut  ill'-"*  iF  >Hi  i«nn  jttmg  aiar  nte.  ^  ±«v  Apgwctf  SuliiCiut  from  Ichg 
^itiT  ruur     ioti.  r-iiu  iiu±c  it-rxs  >•*  afeC  iiF ^ju.  xuiii  la  cod.  viiffii  the SuijfliiN 

*  '■•f-'L-i  T*?!:!  ?-'ru:  I  "lie.  r'lcse  3ar  lu  out  ars  i:  citTw  ha  wilL  that  love  IB 
»  ^-:-  ruir  i  x:*  r.:ur?.  ran  ii'-'tr  m  idk-s-i  a  ins  imzccr.  Let  therelbR  At 
sou.  iw"^  M  -•=  ia*  a  "^  1)  ::2i:  lucsrms  it  iiici.  jai  :htf  'ucaoar  ct  the  will  to  At 
A.:i:::..aii  t    iic  *-  rt. 

'.  7  .jh^'  if^i  'I  ^X'^ai  iir-jtiQi*'^  imi  le  "r^rr^  inozhrzl  md  c«mkw«  in  the  1M 
„  :•  -"K^  -••'.:■  -^  ."-i.i  -^-^vr^  ».  ."■  o  n^  uriai  -viim  *ia  *i»xis  feutedy  tfaitdiey 
UK  :..£  "Or  ."■»  i:  n  -nt-  r  iri"^  »  1"  -ft*  hjc  T-Aucr ^aoie  ^l^  the  apoide  Petef 
■\'^:!.i  *-*T-r'~-  v.::  i-.r. -TiTxizt--?  xaii  irrr-r    I  Pit  rr.  7^:  'Tbe  end  ofaflthingl 

>  ;.  r.an:  ^  •  ■  -H:-^.'  r-  -  ci.r.  mii  -racri  -mn:  praj-r.' — A  modente  nee  of 
^,  .;:».  .  <^.rr.r-5« — 7T--r  >  ttl-  r^ic  ifffur^-jjcmegg  rf  God,  and  too  much 
A'i-:::..:r  >  i  T:T7>:r^.:zi-<?  t  :xi»k  iiiti  i  XfTj  ^  iczeuBzz.  Beishxczar's  lifting  hmurif 
11*  ur  ~:-^  "Jtc   "-■  ?^  lisii  T.T  rt^rr-niT  ir  Cr«:«i.  »  cicwi  csoa  his  iensoality 

-■•^'..       I"  .     ^  ;::.aj  s^  zn  n  irr  *:•  £iu£sdt  ne  zixiciu  x'Gc^  and  root  ont  m 
^iux-    '.."^    r  :.:r..   ::.Ji  la  arrii-^'-iac-sA  ^  •smui  ^ueas3e&.    Thefefoee  take  heed 

*.  *■  IIS  •  >  — .:  'I  -5.T*  iir--a-"*  in*  ^r-i-i^-.  T^  3&.xs  «u  against  knowledge  are 
s'jmr.'.. ••:•:,  -ne  tni^f  .-ir-'.e^  t^  rrs.  i:ii;  -fn;  Tii;ps  larflmi  Te>f  shall  he  of  Goland 
t!>  ii  i:»-iir  v^  sT.ui  nK-r*  I'-i.-  i.>  -laci.iiL.  Trw*ir:  xad  iid  core  we  fear  that^  the 
i«'r*  T".  ■^'..J  ::>i.:i»'.r  -•ul  ."-•■«i  n  ▼■!••»«  2uail  Tug^w-jsaw  i^  and  to  vhom  it  doth 
>••  i^ij       *  TVxTt    :?  :-n-""'^r  a  -rrcifv-is  :l'  izxixn  in  a&ction,  and  that  wiQ 

!"  ■    n.iff  f     r-    r-n...   —  ^  la  i-  «v  .-  osKiitr  n  se  v^'le  what  has  heen  ipd[e& 

\  uT  •"  i;:i:  s.«  vr^  *    rr  i&  2:r*  r^n  nie.     H*  iaoum  the  role  of  God,  ti 

•xn  *--!«T»:;  1    >.i-.'  I.!     u.'.-ui.i.ii-.'n.'rf  ▼•-a  3e  rsit:  G-jii  sect  him.  negizgent  in  using 

=>•    -ii-uts  1 1-  •*«.'  i:ti  V !.■•:::►;  t'  ir»  ▼•."!.  iixii  iEiifiiT':^:*  »  shake  it  off  vhen  any 

f.  -i".^  -i    •   1*  i.i  ■»  TI  ^  '\-t     "txl'!x  "ie  rjnny.t  «a5«£  is.  he  hath  no  pleasure  in 

'.    '  ir>.i:.  -  ■  ,!   T    ■.   ..7i:    v-  rtu.—  i-vrils  if-i  TTrf'-gL     WhcB  the  notions  of  the 

*  ••  ,  •*;  !.■»  'T.-.'-^' .  .•:.  .-  !*  K  *.'me  .'Cer  A'n:KOtf*ai::<cB.  or  with  vavering  and 
i!i>»»-:i«i  i>\' ■  ir-v  ViiT  •  rie*  Ttifc  iifiKjrz  V  izErcw^re  some  hst  by  his  tnith. 
V^>-  m  1  1  :c"'  ^^  ^•<*f:'>  r-..:i:  is  c  »  •ii».'«  xcizz^  sad  hohr;  as  it  most  relates 
iinr  I  u:x  ^-  .-  c  !'*.  ?»  -:i>f  .-.-ncnry  r.*  «c.  He  a  pcltr  ct  contempt  d  the 
'v  '.  v-'X-.  1  Vi.'  >  ^■.-T  r.  •  ."~r  rrv^cnrrca.'c*  brv*:::  of  h»  law;  in  the  natural 
I     ^1  .'s  V   :ri.   «'»,-  '^  ■«  t?    'c   :.s  ■¥•:!  iz.c  "^  •*«•.  wiirh  wit  soerer  he  toms;  in 

V  . '    v:    '  -  -.«."  '1    !'*'«.'  T  vt*  »  -n-.Tsc  t:c  rs  rcc-jcr:  m  the  aiAwazdness  of 

'..  I  -.  »  s  r   •   •»--!.  /--c  J  ^T-csf.     A  ^cczicut  ia  the  ftn(t  engagement, 

>.  ..  '  ■  .  >^    •    V  '« t.\.    •  '•c«-*:  :c  ii*:  sr.is^r.  iz  ivcvd  of  the  finme,  without  a 

^    ......  -      \^ ,  .     i;N4— ic-.-T'*^  raci  v^MT-j^eMk  i=  deserting  the  rale  of  God, 

H  *  ■■  .■».•  .\"%.v-«  ■■*-■*  I."*.-  -"t-  jz's-fci'rsjc-^-c  .f^jernce.  in  breaking  promises  with 
s*.  \-.  V  ■  -  'f.-i  /••■  4  1--  .-civ?'  -^L^  raiiifr  :2.u  j3Lmx  of  God's  prescribing: 
•.  ■.  •  ■.  ■.  "Si  I  ■  .  V  ^-  ;c  -'\:r  *  ^vrr^vizj:  sore  with  the  dictates  of  men 
: *  «'•    V  *      ■'  v-.v      ::  .v>c-^ -.r^  :i jl:  ^Vv^:!  »  riJiKrtjIlT  soc  not  because  it  is  his 

*  >   ■  . %■:  .'i*  ,*c  r'--"  .    ..-.  ,-ovyj=j:  th-s  will  cf  nuLU  when  it  is  contrazy  to 

■»      .-.  ^'x-      V    *  "v.~  ir*:*  :-  .-ciiT  v  ilv  «c:j:ii:  np  himselfl   This  is  natival 

■  •  «^  ^.*  •*  ^vrrv.rc^Ai.     Xt,T.  a:v  i-.-sMTisf.ec  'wrii  ihrir  own  consciences  when 

'. "^ .  \  .v.- .■  ji,v^- :  •.*•*.'  ,■..■*..>,•-*  .*f*  #».":  VLnrt  accicc*  is  the  wcrid  are  done,  more  because 
.vv  v  .ursN-AXs'  to  i^'.t.  :>iv.  .w  :'w  aw  hocvHiritCe  to  God;  as  ihev  are  agreeable 
:-  •-.t*.  A '.;  "u'cil  >v".:.  or  *;-ruI  iif'.t'.  1:  :*  ^rUitn:  in  neglects  of  taking  God's 
,'.  \v:  ,  "<  v.:x*^  .•v.',.-<cx'«:  »wji>:.::*:  ir.  tX-crtiKc  ihe  aotioo*  of  oibers  to  be  eood  or 
IN  .\  •<  :'^o\  #i::5  «-.:S.  or  >in;r.'.  A4:A-r.<  vx:r  rjLr.cU^s  asd  humours.  Man  would  make 

>  "X, !'■  ;'-o  r.'o  ot"  ii.v,.  .-.::^:  j::\c  Uwt!'  tc  his  CwjUkt:.  in  striving  against  his  law; 
.:  X  •.•■»!x»\*t'.j:  o!"  h:*  mo:h*\i*  ot"  ^^^^vrnnu'Rt  in  the  world;  in  impatience  in  our 
V" ,  o'.'/ar  vvuvvrn*;  I'Hvjin^  the  titY*  .<«*!  r»rv>*perity  of  others :  corrupt  matter  or 

V  :<  ol  prayr  or  pmuw :  Wld  inteq^rvtations  of  the  juJsrments  of  God  in  the 
^x".ul;  «\i\;»j:  Tulo*  in  iho  worship  of  iuxi  with  those  which  have  been  ordained 
1»\  V'.iu;  stxiJirc  iu!«'q»T\"t.u:ons  of  Scripture  with  our  own  minds  and  humours; 
f  t'.*\tv  otV  tVoKi  iivxi  at>(T  $oino  fair  compliances,  when  his  will  grates  upon  us,  and 
*v\v»Si  .\  our*. 

..  Moil  WAAild  l>c  \\\s  own  end.    Tliis  is  natural  and  universaL    Tliis  is  seen  in 

^)  Job  i.  4. 
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•eVepplBiiw*  and  inward  orerweening  reflectiona ;  In  a/Knbing  tho  glnrv 
It  we  do  or  hare  to  ounelve*;  in  desire  of  self-pleasing  doctriuea;  in  bi'iiig 
concerned  in  iiijunes  done  to  oursDlves,  and  little  or  not  at  all  coticemed  for 
9  done  to  God  ;  in  trusting  in  ounielvea ;  in  workings  for  carnal  telf  against 
""*  if  our  own  consciences:  this  is  a  usurping  God's  prerognUve,  vilifying  God, 
g  God.  Man  would  make  any  thing  hi>i  end  or  liappinen  rather  than  God. 

in  the  (ewer  thoughts  we  have  of  bini  than  of  any  thing  else ;  in  the 

it  of  the  world ;  in  the  strong  addicledness  to  sensual  pleasure* ;  in 

ice,  upon  any  succesk  b  the  world,  lo  instruments  more  than  to  God : 

b  a  debasing  God  in  setting  up  a  creature,  but  more  in  setting  up  a  base  lust ; 

It  n  A  denying  of  God.     Man  would  make  himself  the  end  of  oil  creatum.     In 

ising  the  creatures  contrary  to  tlie  end  God  hath  appointed:    this  is  to 

r  God,  and  it  is  dJaboticaL    Man  would  make  himself  the  end  of  God ;  in 

g  God,  because  of  lome  self-pleasing  benefits  distributed  by  him;  in  abstinence 

!  lins,  because  tbey  are  against  the  interest  of  some  other  beloved  cor- 

__^  a  [KTfonning  duties  merely  for  a  selfiah  interest,  which  is  evident  in 

■kwieldinen  in  religious  duties,  where  self  is  not  concerned  ;   in  calling  upon  God 

1  in  a  lime  of  necessity ;  in  begging  his  eusislance  to  our  own  projecta  after  we 

^  b)^  OUT  own  craA,  laid  the  plot;  in  impatience  upon  a  reflisal  of  our  deairea;  in 

^  aims  we  have  in  our  duties :  this  is  a  vilifying  God,  a  dethroning  hira ;  in 

twmth^  imaginaliona  of  God,  universal  in  man  by  nature.  Hence  spriiu  idolatrv, 

' — rstibon,  presumption,  the  common  disease  of  (he  world.  This  is  a  viliS-ing  Godj 

e  than  idolatry,  worse  than  absolute  atheism.    Natural  desires  to  be  distant  froia 

no  desires  for  the  remembrance  of  htm  ;  no  desires  of  converse  witli  him ;  no 

«  of  ■  thorough  rctnni  to  him ;  no  desire  of  any  close  imitation  of  him. 


DiscouRBE  TIT. 
ON  GODS  BEING  A  SPIRIT. 

tl  wortltip  him  m 

Taa  words  are  part  of  the  dialogue  between  our  Saviour  and  the  Samaritan 
woman.''  Christ,  intending  lo  return  from  Judea  to  Galilee,  passed  through  tho 
rannlry  of  Samaria,  a  place  inhabited  not  by  Jews,  but  a  miicd  company  of  se ' 


ra  of  the  poslerily  of  Israel,  who  escaped  the  captivil 
/ri«;  ana  being  weary  with  his  journey,  airived  aba 
the  nzth  hour  or  noon  (accenting  to  the  Jew*'  reckoning  the  time  m  the  day)  at  ■ 


wdl  that  Jacob  had  di^ed,  which  wa«  of  great  account  among  the  inhabitant!  fiir 
the  aiiti<puty  of  it,  as  well  as  the  tiseftilness  of  it,  in  supjtlving  their  necenitiei :  he 
being  thirsty,  and  having  none  to  fhniish  bim  wherewith  to  draw  water,  at  last 
comci  a  woman  from  the  city,  whom  he  desires  to  ^ve  him  some  water  to  drink. 
The  woman,  perceiving  him  by  hii  language  or  habit  to  he  a  Jew,  wonders  at  the 
question,  lince  the  hatred  the  Jews  bore  the  Samaritans  waa  «o  ^at,  that  they 
would  not  Touehaafe  to  have  any  commerce  with  them,  not  only  m  reli^ous,  b"* 


eivU  a&ir^  and  common  office*  belonging  to  mankind.  Hence  our  Saviour  take* 
occamon  to  puMish  to  her  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel ;  and  excuseth  her  rude  answer 
by  her  ignorance  of  him ;  and  tells  her,  that  if  shs  had  asked  him  a  greater  matter. 


..,n  that  which  cancemed  her  eternal  salvation,  he  would  readily  have  granted  it, 
notwithitanding  6e  rooted  hatred  between  theJew*  and  Samaritami  andbestoweda 
water  of  a  greater  virtue,  the  '  water  of  life.' '  The  wontan  ii  no  le»a  astonished  si 
hi*  repl^  than  she  was  at  his  firat  demand.     It  wa*  strange  to  hear  a  man  apeak  a 

E'ving  living  water  to  one  of  whom  he  had  begged  the  water  of  that  spring,  am 
id  no  ressel  to  dnw  any  to  quench  his  own  thirst  She  therefore  demand*  whence 
be  ooold  have  this  water  that  he  speaks  of,k  since  she  conceived  him  not  greater 
than  Jacob,  who  had  digged  that  weU  and  drank  of  it  Our  Saviour,  desirous  U 
nak)  a  progress  in  that  work  he  had  begun,  eitols  the  water  he  spake  of,  above  tli» 
at  tha  wOi,  from  its  particular  virtue  fiiUy  to  refresh  those  that  drank  of  it,  and  U 
W  Aiiiaaiil.7Mipli.SBr  Jon.  |Q  V«. » i  u  '  Uvln*  w*ia.'  W  V«.  II. 
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ai  a  cooling  and  comfbrting  fountain  within  them,  of  more  efficacy  than  that  withooL^ 
The  woman,  conceiying  a  good  opinion  of  our  Saviour,  desires  to  partake  of  tliit 
water,  to  save  her  pains  in  coming  daily  to  the  well,  not  apprehencung  the  spiritu- 
ality of  Christ's  discourse  to  her:°^  Christ  finding  her  to  take  some  pleasure  in  his 
discourse,  partly  to  brin?  her  to  a  sense  of  her  sin,  before  he  did  communicate  the 
excellency  of  his  grace,  bids  her  return  back  to  the  city  and  bring  her  husband  vith 
her  to  him.>^  She  freely  acknowledges  that  she  had  no  husband ;  whether  having 
some  check  of  conscience  at  present  for  the  unclean  life  she  led,  or  loath  to  lose  lo 
much  time  in  the  gaining  this  water  so  much  de^ed  by  her :  <>  our  Saviour  takes 
an  occasion  from  this  to  lay  open  her  sin  before  her,  and  to  make  her  sensible  of 
her  own  wicked  life  and  the  prophetic  excellency  of  himself;  and  tells  her  she  had 
had  five  husbands,  to  whom  she  had  been  false,  and  by  whom  she  was  divorced, 
and  the  person  site  now  dwelt  with  was  not  her  lawful  husband,  and  in  living  with 
him  she  violated  the  rights  of  marriage,  and  increased  guilt  upon  her  conscience^ 
The  woman  being  affe^ed  with  this  oiscourse,  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  stranger 
that  could  not  be  certified  of  those  things  but  in  an  extraordinary  way,  begins  to 
have  a  high  esteem  of  him  as  a  prophets  And  upon  this  opinion  she  esteems  him 
able  to  decide  a  question,  which  had  been  canvassed  between  them  and  the  Jewi, 
about  the  place  of  worship.'  Their  fathers  worshipping  in  that  mountain,  and  the 
Jews  affirming  Jerusalem  to  be  a  place  of  worship,  she  pleads  the  antiquity  of  the 
worship  in  this  place,  Abraham  having  built  an  altar  there  (Gen.  xii.  7),  ana  Jacob, 
upon  his  return  firom  S)Tia.  And,  surely,  had  the  place  been  capable  of  an  excep- 
tion, such  persons  as  they,  and  so  well  acquainted  with  tlie  will  of  God,  would  not 
have  pitched  upon  that  place  to  celebrate  their  worship.  Antiquity  hath,  too,  too 
oflcn  Dewitchea  the  minds  of  men,  and  drawn  them  from  the  revealed  will  of  God. 
Men  are  more  willing  to  imitate  the  outward  actions  of  their  famous  ancestors,  than 
conform  themselves  to  the  revealed  will  of  their  Creator.  The  Samaritans  would 
imitate  the  patriarchs  in  the  place  of  worship,  but  not  in  the  faith  of  the  worship- 
pers. Christ  answers  her,  that  this  question  would  quickly  be  resolved  by  a  new 
state  of  the  church,  which  was  near  at  hand ;  and  neither  Jerusalem,  which  had 
now  the  precedency,  nor  that  mountain,  should  be  of  any  more  value  in  that  con- 
cern, than  any  other  place  in  the  world:*  but  yet,  to  make  her  sensible  of  her  sin 
and  that  of  her  countrymen,  tells  her,  tliat  their  worship  in  that  mountain  was  not 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  he  having,  long  after  the  altars  built  in  this  place, 
fixed  Jerusalem  as  the  place  of  sacrifices;  besides,  they  had  not  the  knowleoee  of 


temple  shall  be  rent  in  twain,  and  that  carnal  worship  give  j>lace  to  one  more  spiri- 
tual ;  shadows  shall  fly  before  substance,  and  truth  advance  itself  above  figures;  and 
the  worship  of  God  shall  be  with  the  strength  of  the  Spirit :  such  a  worship,  and 
such  worshippers  doth  the  Father  seek ;  ^  for  <  God  is  a  Spirit :  and  those  that  wor- 
ship him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  The  design  of  our  Saviour  is 
to  declare,  that  God  is  not  taken  with  external  worship  invented  by  men,  no,  nor 
commanded  by  himself ;  and  that  upon  this  reason,  because  he  is  a  spiritual  essence, 
infinitely  above  gross  and  corporeal  matter,  and  is  not  taken  with  that  pomp  which 
is  a  pleasure  to  our  earthly  imaginations. 

Uvtvfui  6  ecor.  Some  translate  it  just  as  the  words  lie :  <  Spirit  is  God.*'  But  it 
is  not  unusual,  both  in  the  Old  and  Wew  Testament  Lmguages,  to  put  the  predicate 
before  the  subject,  as  Psalm  v.  9,  *  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre;'  in  the  Hebrew, 
*  A  sepulchre  open  their  throat;'  so  Psalm  cxi.  3,  *  His  work  is  honourable  and  glo- 
rious ;  Heb.  *  Honour  and  glory  his  work ;'  and  there  wants  not  one  example  in  the 
same  evangelist,  (John  i.  1,)  *  And  the  Word  was  God;'  Greek,  *  And  God  was  the 
Word :'  in  all,  the  predicate,  or  what  is  ascribed,  is  put  before  the  subject  to  which 
it  is  ascribed.  One  tells  us,  and  he,  a  head  of  a  party  that  hath  made  a  distur- 
bance in  the  church  of  God,y  that  this  place  is  not  aptly  brought  to  prove  God  to 
be  a  Spirit ;  and  the  reason  of  Christ  nms  not  thus, — God  is  of  a  spintual  essence, 
and  therefore  must  be  woraliippcd  with  a  spiritual  worship;  for  the  essence  of  God 

(/)  Ver.  13,  II.  («)  Ver.  l.l.  (n)  Ver.  16.  (-»)  Ver.  P.  (p)  Ver.  13. 

(V)  Ver   ly.  (r)  Vor.  20.  (*)  Vor.  2 1.  (0  Ver.  2f .  ^\  Vm.U. 

(X)  VulKsr  Ut.  IlhTc.  C'luv.  (y)  Epiciop.  liutiiut.  lib.  Iv.  c.  3. 
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k;  kahnvB  npcfiBOMd  to  Iub  ^  one  or  oCher  lii  llie  worid:  aad  tb« 
kad  alvBTi  Rooked  thoB  ftr  iiiiliii.  apoo  tkeir  outward  nlenmitiet 


(Im.  hrin.  7,  and  Micah  rL  8) :  bat  a  wanh^  vitboiil  legal  ritea  waa  pranrr  to 

tedOirist, 


tn  1 1  ii^linl  itifr  Hid  ftir  tiif  a  nf  ffw  ywff  find  hiTin^  tfim  rThftiifrd 
aiBd  bfougfat  into  the  wodd  the  wiMtannp  oi  dKMe  diadovi^  and  the  end  of  thoie 
BstitBtiooi;  thiti  was  no  mace  need  to  mntinnf  diem  when  the  true  reason  of 
4bem  was  eeaaed.  All  lawi  do  natnrallT  expire  when  the  trae  reaaon  upon  whidi 
ther  were  fint  framed  b  chanced.  Or  iff  taint  maj  be  meant,  aiich  a  worship  as 
is  Imidled  in  the  heart  by  the  bnath  of  the  Holy  GhosL  Since  we  are  dead  in  sin^ 
a  spiritnal  light  and  flame  in  the  heart,  iiitaWe  to  the  nature  of  the  object  of  our 
wonhip,  cannot  be  raised  in  as  widioot  the  oneratiaa  of  a  siqpeniataral  grace ;  and 
thoogh  the  £tthefs  ooold  not  worship  God  withoat  the  Spirit,  jrct  in  the  eoapel-times, 
tibere  being  a  Ibller  effiuion  of  the  spirit,  the  erangdical  state  is  called  'the  admi- 
nistiation  of  the  Spirit,*  and  '  the  newness  of  the  Spirit,'  in  oppositioa  to  the  legal 
cconomj,  entitled  die  *  oldneas  of  the  letter.'^  The  eraaeriical  state  is  more  amtod 
to  the  nature  of  God  than  anj  other;  sndi  a  worshqi  God  must  hare,  whereby  he  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  tme  sanrirfifr  and  quickencr  of  the  sooL  Tlie  nearer  God 
doth  apprMch  to  us^  and  the  more  lull  his  manifestatians  are,  the  more  nuritual  is 
the  wonhip  we  retom  to  God.  The  gosnel  pares  off  the  rageed  parts  of  the  law, 
and  hearen  shall  remore  what  is  material  in  the  gospd,  and  oiange  the  ordinances 
of  wonhip  into  that  of  a  yiritnal  praise. 

In  the  words  there  b:  1.  A  uiupusition, — 'God  is  a  Spirit;'  the  fimndation  of  sll 
religion.     2.  An  inference, — 'They  diat  wonhip  him,' &c. 

As  God,  a  worship  bdoogs  to  hmi;  as  a  Spirit,  a  qnritnal  worship  is  due  to  him: 
in  the  inference  we  nare,  1.  The  manner  of  wocah^  '  in  spirit  ana  truth;'  2.  The 
necessity  of  soch  a  wocsh^  '  mnsL' 

The  proposition  declares  the  natnn  of  God;  the  infiereno^  the  duty  of  man. 
Tlie  oboerrations  lie  plain. 

O&it.  1.  God  isapore  spiritualbonff:  'beisaSpiriL*  2.  The  wonhm  due  frooi 
the  creature  to  God  must  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  pur^  spiritnaL 
3.  The  erangelical  state  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  God. 

I.  For  the  first:  '  God  is  a  pure  spiritual  beinj^.*  It  is  the  obaenradon  of  one,^ 
that  die  plain  assotioa  of  God's  being  a  Spirit  is  found  but  once  in  the  wbde 
Bible,  ana  diat  is  in  this  |dace;  which  may  well  be  wondered  at,  because  God  is  so 
often  described  widi  hands,  feet,  eyes,  and  ears,  in  the  form  and  figure  of  a  man.  The 
spiritual  nature  of  God  is  dedudble  firom  many  places;  but  not  anywhere,  aa  I  re- 
member, asserted  to<td^fvr6tf,  but  in  this  text:  somean^ethatpUce(2Cor.iiL17), 
'  The  Lord  is  that  Spirit,'  for  the  proof  of  it;  but  diat  aeems  to  have  a  different 
sense  :  in  the  text,  the  nature  of  God  is  described ;  in  that  [dace,  the  (operations  of 
God  in  the  gospeL  '  It  is  not  the  ministry  of  Moaes^  or  that  old  coTcnant,  which 
communicates  to  you  that  Spirit  it  speaks  of:  but  it  is  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  die  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel  delivered  by  him,  whereby  this  Spirit  and  liberty  is  dispensed  to 
^'ou ;  he  opposes  here  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  to  die  servitude  of  the  law  :^  it  is 
from  Christ  that  a  divine  virtue  oifluseth  itself  by  the  gospel ;  it  is  ^  him,  not  by 
He  law,  that  we  partake  of  that  Spirit  The  spirituality  of  God  is  as  evident  as  his 
leing.™  If  we  grant  that  God  is,  we  must  necessarily  grant  diat  he  cannot  be 
aorporeal,  because  a  body  is  of  an  imperfect  nature.  It  unll  appear  incredible  to  any 
€iat  acknowledge  God  the  first  Being  and  Creator  of  all  things,  that  he  should  be  a 
\masy,  heavy  body,  and  have  eyes  uid  ears,  feet  and  hands,  as  we  have. — For  the 
explication  of  it, 

1.  Spirit  u  taken  various  ways  in  Scripture.  It  signifies  sometimes  an  aerial 
substance,  as  Psalm  xi.  6 ;  a  horrible  tempest  (Heb.  a  spirit  of  tempest) ;  sometimes 
me  breath,  which  is  a  thin  substance  (Gen.  vi.  17)  :  'All  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath 
if  life '  (Heb.  spirit  of  life).  A  thin  substance,  though  it  be  material  and  corporeal, 
tcalled  spirit ;  and  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures,  that  which  is  the  prinaple  of 
iieir  actions  is  called  spirits,  the  animal  and  vital  spirits.  And  the  finer  parts 
extracted  firom  plants  and  minerals  we  call  spirits,  those  volatile  parts  separated  firom 
that  gross  matter  wherein  they  were  immersed,  because  they  come  nearest  to  the 
nature  of  an  incorporeal  substance ;  and  fi*om  this  notion  of  the  word,  it  is  translated 

(0  2  Cor.  ill.  8;  Rom.  vil.  &  (i^)  Epiioop.  IiuUtut.  lib.  Ir.  c  «.  {11  AmliaUl,  telM. 

(m)  Susns.  do  Deo,  VoL  I.  p.  9,  eoL  S. 
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,  y  those  tubstancea  ihot  are  purcljr  immalerial,  ai  angeU  and  the  loula  of 
Vk  Aneeli  are  called  spiriti  {PmIih  civ.  4):  '  Who  makes  liU  anj^U  apiriUi'" 
tf  BM  only  good  aiigcls  are  so  called,  but  evil  angels  (Mark  L  27) ;  souls  of  men 
re  called  spiriu  (Ecdci.  lii.)  ;  and  ihe  aoul  of  Chrial  ia  colled  so  (John  xix.  30J  ; 
(ItcDce  God  ij  called -the  God  of  the  spin H  of  aU  flesh'  (Numb.  uii.  16).  And 
yiril  ia  oppwd  (o  fleih  (Isa.  xcti.  3) :  '  The  Egj-ptums  arc  fleah,  and  not  »piriL' 
And  our  Saviour  gives  u*  the  notion  of  a  spirit  tube  soiuethinK  above  the  nature  of 
abod)  (Lukexxiv.39J,  'not  having  fieah  and  bones,"  extended  parts,  loads  of  gross 
matter.  It  is  also  taken  for  those  things  ithich  are  active  and  efficacious  i  bccuuso 
activlt;^  is  of  the  nature  of  a  spirit :  CSeb  had  another  spirit  (Numb.  xiv.  24),  an 
active  affection.     The  vehement  motion  a  ofsb  are  called  spirit  (Hoa.  iv.  12);  'the 

ant  of  whoredoms,'  in  that  sense  that  Prov.  xxix  1 1,  ■  a  fool  utters  all  his  mind, 
his  spirit ;  he  knova  not  how  to  restrain  the  vehement  moUona  of  his  mind.  So 
thai  the  notion  of  a  apirit  is,  that  it  is  a  fine,  immaterial  substance,  an  active  being, 
■bat  acts  itself  and  otfier  things.  A  mere  body  cannot  act  itself;  aa  the  body  of  man 
catuuM  move  without  the  soiH,  no  more  than  a  ship  con  move  itself  without  wind 
■od  wavet.  So  God  is  called  a  Spirit,  as  being  not  a  body,  not  having  the  greatness, 
figure,  thickness,  or  length  of  aliody,  wholly  separate  from  any  thing  of  flesh  and 
matter.  We  find  a  principle  within  us  nobler  than  that  of  our  bodies;  and,  there- 
fore, we  conceive  the  nature  of  God,  according  to  that  which  is  more  worthy  in  ui, 
aikd  not  according  to  that  which  is  the  vilest  part  of  our  natures.  God  is  a  most 
Ipiritual  Spirit,  more  spiritual  than  all  angels,  all  souls.o  As  he  exceeds  all  in  the 
lulure  of  being,  so  he  exceeds  all  in  the  nature  of  spirit :  he  bath  nothing  gross, 
heavy,  mat«TiaI,  in  his  essence. 

2.  When  we  say  God  is  a  Spirit,  it  is  to  be  iindentood  by  way  of  negation. 
There  are  two  ways  of  knowing  or  describing  God  :  by  way  of  affirmation,  eflirming 
(hat  of  him  in  a  way  of  eminency,  which  is  excellent  in  tlie  creature,  as  when  we 
say  God  is  wise,  good;  the  other,  by  way  of  negation,  when  we  remove  from  God 
ID  our  conceptions  what  is  tainted  with  impeHection  in  the  creature-P  The  first 
ascribes  to  hnu  whatsoever  is  excellent;  the  other  separates  from  bim  whatsoever  ia 
imperfecL  The  fint  i>  hke  a  limning,  which  adds  one  colour  to  another  to  make  a 
comely  mciuje ;  the  other  b  like  a  carving,  which  pores  and  cuts  away  whatsoever 
is  supeifluoua,  to  make  a  complete  statue.  This  way  of  negation  is  more  easy;  we 
helter  understand  what  God  is  not,  than  what  he  ts;  and  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
God  is  by  this  way  ;  as  when  we  say  God  is  infinite,  immense,  immutable,  they  are 
negatives ;  he  hath  no  limits,  is  con^ned  to  no  place,  admits  of  no  chnnge.4  When 
we  tcmoTe  &Dm  him  what  i*  ineonmttent  with  at*  beinei  we  do  more  stronsly  Msert 
Ut  being,  and  know  more  of  him  wheD  we  elevate  him  above  all,  and  above  our 
own  capodtj.  And  when  we  say  God  is  a  Spirit,  it  is  a  negation ;  he  is  not  a  bodj^; 
be  cmiBsts  not  of  various  parts,  extended  oae  without  and  beyond  another.  He  is 
not  B  qnrit,  so  ai  our  souls  are,  to  be  the  form  of  any  body ;  a  spirit,  not  ss  angel* 
and  souls  are,  but  infinitely  higher.  We  call  him  so,  because,  in  regard  of  our  weak- 
ness, we  have  not  any  other  term  of  excellency  to  enress  or  conceive  of  him  by; 
ve  tian^er  it  to  God  in  honour,  because  spirit  is  the  highest  excellency  in  our 
natnre ;  yet  we  must  apprehend  God  above  any  spirit,  since  his  nature  is  so  great 
that  he  cannot  be  declared  by  human  speech,  perceived  by  human  sense,  or  con- 
ceived by  human  underatonding. 

II.  The  second  thing,  that  '  God  u  a  Spirit.'  Some  among  the  heathens  Imagined 
God  to  have  a  body ;'  some  thought  him  to  have  abody  ofahr;  some  a  heavenly  bodjr ; 
tome  a  human  body  ;•  and  many  of  them  ascribed  bodies  to  their  gods,  but  bodiea 
vithout  blood,  without  corruption,  bodies  made  up  of  the  finest  and  thinnest  atoms ;  such 
bodies,  which,  if  compared  with  our*,  were  as  no  bodies.  The  Sodducees  also,  who 
denied  all  s^ts,  and  yet  acknowledged  a  God,  must  conclude  him  to  be  a  bod;r, 
and  no  nnnt  Some  among  Chrittians  have  t>een  of  that  opinion.  Tertulhan  i* 
dtarged  by  some,  and  ezcoaed  by  others ;  and  some  monks  of  Egypt  were  k>  fierce 
for  tbii  error,  that  th^  attempted  to  kin  one  Theophilns,  a  bishop,  for  not  being  of 
that  jndsmenL  But  the  wiser  headien*  were  of  another  mind,  *  and  esteemed  it  ui 
onbdljlhiiig  to  hare  such  imaginations  of  God.a  And  some  Christians  have  thought 
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G(x1  onlv  to  be  tree  from  an}r  thini^  of  body,  because  he  is  oniniprcsenti  immntable^ 
he  is  only  incorporeal  and  spiritual;  all  things  else,  even  the  angels,  are  clothed  with 
bodies,  though  of  a  neater  matter,  and  a  more  active  frame  than  ours ;  a  pure  spiritual 
nature  they  allowed  to  no  being  but  God.     Scripture  and  reason  meet  together  to 
assert  the  spirituality  of  God.    Had  God  had  the  lineaments  of  a  body,  the  Gentilei 
had  not  fallen  under  that  accusation  of  changing  his  glory  into  that  of  a  corruptible 
man.x    This  is  signified  by  the  name  God  gives  himself  (Exod.  iiL  14) :  '  I  am  that 
I  am ; '  a  simple,  pure,  uncomponnded  being,  without  any  created  mixture ;  ta 
infinitely  above  the  being  of  creatures   as  above   the   conceptions  of  creatures 
(Job  xxxvii.  23) :  <  Touching  {he  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out'   He  is  so  much 
a  Spirit,  that  he  is  the  *  Father  of  spirits'  (Heb.  xiL  9).  The  Almighty  Father  is  not 
of  a  nature  inferior  to  his  children.  The  soul  is  a  spirit ;  it  could  not  else  exert  actions 
without  the  assistance  of  the  body,  as  the  act  of  understanding  itself,  and  its  own 
nature,  the  act  of  willing,  and  willing  things  against  the  incitements  and  interest  of 
the  body.    It  could  not  else  conceive  of  God,  angels,  and  immaterial  substances ;  it 
could  not  else  be  so  active,  as  with  one  glance  to  fetch  a  compass  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  by  a  sudden  motion,  to  elevate  the  understanding  from  an  earthly 
thought,  to  the  thinking  of  things  as  high  as  the  highest  heavens.     If  we  have  this 
opinion  of  our  souls,  which,  in  the  nobleness  of  their  acts,  surmount  the  body, 
without  which  the  body  is  but  a  dull  inactive  piece  of  clay,  we  must  needs  have  a 
higher  conception  of  God,  than  to  clog  him  with  any  matter,  though  of  a  finer 
temper  than  ours :  we  must  conceive  of  him  by  the  perfections  of  our  souls,  without 
the  vileness  of  our  bodies.    If  God  made  man  according  to  his  image,  we  must  raise 
our  thoughts  of  God  according  to  the  noblest  part  of  that  image,  and  imagine  the 
exemplar  or  copy  not  to  come  short,  but  to  exceed  the  thing  copied  by  it    Cfod  were 
not  tne  most  excellent  substance  if  he  were  not  a  Spirit    Spiritual  substances  are 
more  excellent  tlian  bodily ;  the  soul  of  man  more  excellent  than  other  animals ; 
angels  more  excellent  than  men.     They  contain,  in  their  own  nature,  whatsoever 
dignity  there  is  in  the  inferior  creatures ;   God  must  have,  therefore,  an  exceUcncy 
alx)ve  all  those,  and,  therefore,  is  entirely  remote  from  the  conditions  of  a  body.    It 
is  a  gross  conceit,  therefore,  to  think  that  God  is  such  a  spirit  as  the  air  is ;  for  that 
is  to  be  a  body  as  the  afr  is,  though  it  be  a  thin  one ;  and  if  God  were  no  more  a 
spirit  than  that,  or  than  angels,  he  would  not  be  the  most  simple  being.7    Yet 
some  think  that  the  spiritual  Deity  was  represented  by  the  air  m  the  ark  of  the 
testament*  It  was  unlawful  to  represent  him  by  any  image  that  God  had  prohibited. 
Every  thing  about  the  ark  had  a  particular  signification.    The  gold  and  other  orna- 
ments about  it  signified  something  of  Christ,  but  were  unfit  to  represent  the  nature 
of  God  :  a  thing  purely  invisible,  and  falling  under  nothing  of  sense,  could  not  repre- 
sent him  to  the  mind  of  man.    The  air  in  the  ark  was  the  fittest ;  it  represented  the 
invisibility  of  God,  air  being  imperceptible  to  our  eyes.    Air  difiuseth  itself  through 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  it  glides  through  secret  passages  into  all  creatures ;  it  fills  the 
space  between  heaven  and  earth.  Tlierc  is  no  place  wherein  God  is  not  present    To 
evidence  this, 

1.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  Creator.  All  multitude  begins  in, 
and  is  reduced  to  uniiy.  As  above  multitude  there  is  an  absolute  unity,  so  above 
mixed  creatures  there  is  an  absolute  simplicity.  You  cannot  conceive  number 
without  conceivino^  the  beginning  of  it  in  that  which  was  not  number,  viz.  a  unit 
You  cannot  conceive  any  mixture,  but  you  nuist  conceive  some  simple  thing  to  be 
the  original  and  basis  of  it  The  works  of  art  done  by  rational  creatures  have  their 
foundation  in  something  spiritual.  Every  artificer,  watchmaker,  carpenter,  hath 
a  model  in  his  own  mind  of  the  work  he  designs  to  frame :  the  material  and  out- 
ward fabric  is  squared  according  to  an  inward  and  spiritual  idea.  "  A  spiritual  idea 
speaks  a  spiritual  faculty  as  the  subject  of  it  God  could  not  have  an  idea  of  that 
vast  number  of  creatures  he  brought  into  being,  if  he  had  not  had  a  spiritual 
nature.*  The  wisdom  whereby  tlie  world  was  created  could  never  be  the  fruit  of 
a  corporeal  nature ;  such  natures  are  not  capable  of  understanding  and  compre- 
hending the  things  which  are  within  the  compass  of  their  nature,  much  less  of  pro- 
ducing them  ;  and  therefore  beasts  which  have  only  corporeal  faculties  move  to 
objects  by  the  force  of  their  sense,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are 

(*)  Rom.  i.  23.        (y)  Calor.  Pocln.  Proflig.  pp.  120,  IM.  (»)  Aminld,  Sup.  Heb.  U.  p.  Ii6,  fro 

(c)  Amyrant,  Morale.  Tom.  I.  p.  282. 
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reareientadoiii  oTered  to  the  bodOy  sense,  or  raiher  to  the  inward  tfML  f 
teUf  Moses  he  co  ild  not  see  his  face  (Exod.  xxxiiL  20) ;  and  that  none  9 
the  sunflitude  of  God  (Deut  iv.  15).  Were  God  a  coipored  substance^  hi 
in  some  measure  be  seen  by  corporeal  eyes. 

4.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  infinite.  AH  bodies  are  tti 
nature ;  every  body  u  material,  and  every  material  thing  is  terminated.  T 
a  vast  body,  hath  a  bounded  greatness ;  the  heavens,  of  a  mighty  bulk,  f 
their  limits.  If  God  had  a  body  he  must  consist  of  parts,  those  parts  w 
bounded  and  limited,  and  whatsoever  is  limited  is  of  a  finite  virtue,  and  di 
below  an  infinite  nature.  Reason  therefore  tells  us,  that  the  most  excellent : 
as  God  is,  cannot  be  of  a  corporeal  condition ;  because  of  the  limitation  an 
actions  which  belons^  to  every  body.  God  u  infinite,  '  for  the  heaven  of  Ii 
cannot  contain  him  (2  Chron.  ii.  6).  The  largest  heavens,  and  those  imi 
spaces  beyond  the  world,  are  no  bounds  to  him.  He  hath  an  essence  beyc 
bounds  of  the  world,  and  cannot  be  included  in  the  vastness  of  the  heavens; 
be  infinite,  then  he  can  have  no  parts  in  him;  if  he  had,  they  must  be  finite  or  n 
finite  parts  can  never  make  up  an  infinite  being.  A  vessel  of  gold,  of  a 
weight,  cannot  be  nuide  of  the  quantity  of  an  ounce.  Infinite  parts  they  can 
because  then  every  part  would  be  equal  to  the  whole,  as  infinite  as  the  whok^ 
is  contradictoiy.  We  see  in  aU  things  every  part  is  less  than  the  whole  bn 
is  composed  of  it ;  as  every  member  of  a  man  is  less  than  the  whole  body  c 
If  all  tne  parts  were  finite,  then  God  in  his  essence  were  finite ;  and  a  mi 
is  not  more  excellent  than  a  creature :  so  that  if  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  h 
not  be  infinite. 

5.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  an  independent  beinff.  Whi 
b  compounded  of  many  parts  depends  either  essentially  or  integriuly  npoi 
parts;  as  the  essence  of  a  man  depends  upon  the  conjunction  ana  union  of  I 
main  parts,  his  soid  and  body ;  when  they  are  separated,  the  essence  of 
ceasetn :  and  the  perfection  of  a  man  depends  upon  every  member  of  the  be 
that  if  one  be  wanting  ihe  perfection  of  the  whole  is  wanting :  as  if  a  nu 
lost  a  limb,  you  call  him  not  a  perfect  man,  because  that  part  is  gone  upoi 
his  perfection  as  an  entire  man  did  depend.  If  God  therefore  nad  a  be 
perfection  of  the  Deity  would  depend  upon  every  part  of  that  body;  and  th 
parts  he  were  compounded  o(  the  more  his  dependency  would  be  mi 
according  to  the  number  of  those  parts  of  the  body :  for  that  which  is  comf 
of  many  parts  is  more  dependent  tnan  that  which  is  compounded  of  fewef 
because  God  would  be  a  dependent  being  if  he  had  a  body,  he  coidd  nol 
first  beine ;  for  the  compounding  parts  are  in  order  of  nature  before  that  i 
compounded  by  them ;  as  the  soul  and  body  are  before  the  man  which  rem] 
the  union  of  them.  If  God  had  parts  and  bodily  members  as  we  have, 
composition,  the  essence  of  God  would  result  from  those  parts,  and  those  j 
supposed  to  be  before  God.  For  that  which  is  a  part,  is  before  tliat  whoM 
is.  ^As  in  artificial  things  you  may  conceive  it :  all  the  parts  of  a  watch  i 
are  in  time  before  that  watch  which  is  made  by  setting  those  parts  togeth 
natiural  things  you  must  suppose  the  members  of  a  body  framed  before  ] 
call  it  a  man ;  so  that  the  parts  of  this  body  are  before  that  which  is  constit 
them.  We  can  conceive  no  other  of  God,  if  he  were  not  a  pure,  entire,  u 
Spirit.  If  he  had  distinct  parts,  he  would  depend  upon  them ;  those  part 
be  before  him ;  his  essence  would  be  the  effect  of  those  distinct  parts,  an< 
would  not  be  absolutely  and  entirely  the  first  being ;  but  he  is  so  (Isa.  i 
'  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last.'  He  is  the  first ;  nothing  is  befoi 
Whereas,  if  he  had  bodily  parts,  and  those  finite,  it  would  follow,  God  is  n 
of  those  parts  which  are  not  God ;  and  that  which  is  not  God,  is  in  order  ol 
before  that  which  is  God.  So  that  we  see  if  God  were  not  a  Spirit  he  cc 
be  independent 

6.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  were  not  immutable  and  unchangeable.  '. 
mutability  depends  upon  his  simplicity.  He  is  unchangeable  in  his  essence, 
he  is  a  pure  and  unmixed  spiritiial  Beine.  Whatsoever  is  compounded  of  ps 
be  divided  into  those  parts,  and  resolved  mto  those  distinct  parts  which  make 
constitute  the  nature.  Whatsoever  is  compoimded  is  changeable  in  its  own 
though  it  should  never  be  changed.    Adam,  who  was  constituted  of  body  a 
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1m  atood  In  mnoflfncr,  htA  not  died;  there  had  been  no  leparation  made  between 
Boal  and  body  whereof  he  wai  oonatitated,  and  his  body  had  not  resolved  intc 
m  princi|ilet  m  dnst  from  whence  it  was  extracted.  Yet  in  his  own  nature  hs 
<  duaoluble  into  those  distinct  parts  whereof  he  was  compounded;  and  so  th 
■ified  saints  in  hearoi,  after  the  lesurrecdon,  and  the  happy  meeting  of  thcit 
la  and  bodies  in  a  new  marriage  knot,  shall  never  be  dissolved ;  yet  in  their  own 
they  are  mutaUe  and  dissohible,  and  cazmot  be  otherwise,  because  they  are 


le  up  dr  such  distinct  parts  that  may  be  separated  in  their  own  nature,  unless 

of  God 


by  the  ^|nce  or  God :  they  are  immutable  by  wiU,  the  will  of  God,  not 
nature.  God  is  immutable  by  nature  as  well  as  wiU :  as  he  hath  a  necessary 
■twnce,  so  he  hath  a  necessary  nnchangeableness  (MaL  iiL  6),  '  I,  the  Lord,  change 
/  He  is  as  nnchai^eable  in  his  essence  as  in  his  veracity  and  faithfulness :  they 
i  pcHections  belonging  to  his  nature.  But  if  he  were  not  a  pure  Spirit,  he  could 
t  be  immntable  by  nature. 

t.  If  God  were  not  a  pure  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  onmipresent  He  is  in  heaven 
ate,  and  the  earth  below  ;i  he  fills  heaven  and  earth.^  The  divine  essence  is  at 
m  in  heaven  and  earth ;  but  it  is  impossible  a  body  can  be  in  two  places  at  one 
lA  die  same  time.    Since  God  is  every  where,  he  must  be  spirituaL    Had  he  a 

a,  be  oould  not  penetrate  all  things ;  he  would  be  circumscribed  in  place.  He 
I  not  be  every  where  but  in  parts,  not  in  the  whole ;  one  member  in  one  place, 
■d  another  in  another ;  for  to  be  confined  to  a  particular  place,  is  the  property  of  a 
taif :  but,  since  he  is  difiiised  through  the  whole  world,  higher  than  heaven,  ^per 
^  heD,  longer  than  the  earth,  broader  than  the  sea,  ^  he  hath  not  any  corporeal 
Mtar.  If  he  had  a  body  wherewith  to  fill  heaven  and  earth,  there  could  oe  no 
Mdf  besides  his  own :  it  is  the  nature  of  bodies  to  bound  one  another,  and  hinder 
ht  extending  of  one  another.  Two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place  in  the  same 
nit  of  earth,  one  excludes  the  other :  and  it  will  follow  hence,  that  we  are  notliin^, 
0 Bibstances,  mere  illusions;  there  could  be  no  place  for  any  body  else.^*  If  his 
idy  were  as  big  as  the  world,  as  it  must  be  if  witn  that  he  filled  heaven  and  earth, 
icn  woold  not  be  room  for  him  to  move  a  hand  or  a  foot,  or  extend  a  finger ;  for 
tn  would  be  no  place  remaining  for  the  motion. 

8.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  the  most  perfect  being.  The  more 
rfect  any  thing  is  in  the  raxik  of  creatures,  the  more  spiritual  and  simple  it  is,  as 
Id  is  the  more  pure  and  perfect  that  hath  least  mixture  of  other  metals.  If  God 
Te  not  a  Spirit,  there  would  be  creatures  of  a  more  excellent  nature  than  God,  as 
gels  and  souls,  which  the  Scripture  calls  spirits,  in  opposition  to  bodies.  There 
more  of  perfection  in  the  first  notion  of  a  spirit  than  in  the  notion  of  a  body. 
m1  cannot  be  less  perfect  than  his  creatures,  and  contribute  an  excellency  of  being 
them  which  he  wants  himself.  If  an^ls  and  souls  possess  such  an  excellency, 
d  God  want  that  excellency,  he  would  be  less  than  his  creatures,  and  the  excel- 
icy  of  the  effect  would  exceed  the  excellency  of  the  cause.  But  every  creature, 
en  the  highest  creature,  is  infinitely  short  of  tne  perfection  of  God ;  for  whatsoever 
cellency  they  have  is  finite  and  hmited ;  it  is  but  a  spark  from  the  sun,  a  drop 
m  the  ocean ;  hut  God  is  unboundedly  perfect  in  the  highest  manner,  without 
y  limitation ;  and  therefore  above  spirits,  angels,  the  hiehest  creatures  that  were 
ide  by  him :  an  infinite  sublimity,  a  pure  act,  to  which  nothine  can  be  added, 
•m  which  nothing  can  he  taken.  '  In  lum  there  is  light  and  no  darkness, '°  spiri- 
dity  without  any  matter,  perfection  without  any  shadow  or  taint  of  imperfection, 
ght  picrceth  into  all  things,  preserves  its  own  purity,  and  admits  of  no  mixture 
any  thing  else  with  it. 

Question,  It  may  be  said.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  and  it  is  impossible  he  can  be  otlicr- 
!ie  than  a  Spirit,  how  comes  God  so  often  to  have  such  members  as  we  have  in 
r  bodies  ascribed  to  him,  not  only  a  soul,  but  particular  bodily  ports,  as  heart, 
US,  hands,  eyes,  ears,  face,  and  back  parts  ?  Ana  how  is  it  that  he  b  never  called 
Spirit  in  plain  words,  but  in  this  text  by  our  Saviour? 

Annrer,  It  is  true,  many  parts  of  the  body,  and  natural  aflfections  of  the  human 
ture,  are  reported  of  God  m  Scripture.  Head,®  eyes,  and  eye-lids,P  apple  of  the 
p,  mouth,  &c. ;  our  affections  also,  grief,  joy,  anger,  &c.  But  it  is  to  be  considcredi 
1.  Tha*  this  is  in  condescension  to  our  weakness.    God  being  desirous  to  nuikt 

0  Deut.  It.  19.       (*)  Jer.  xxHl.  24.        (/)  Job  xl.  8.       (w)  GMnachcu*.  Tlieol.  Tom.  1.  Quof  *.  C I 
I  Joan  i.  5.  (o)  D»n.  vii.  9.  {p  PMlm  zi.  i. 
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himself  known  to  man,  whom  he  created  for  his  glory,  humbles,  as  it  were,  hb  ova 
nature  to  such  representations  as  nuiy  suit  and  assist  the  capacity  of  the  creatoK; 
since  by  the  condition  of  our  nature  nothing  erects  a  notion  of  itself  in  our  UDde^ 
standing,  but  as  it  is  conducted  in  by  our  sense.9   €rod  hath  serred  himself  of  thou 
things  which  are  most  exposed  to  our  sense,  most  obrious  to  our  undentandingi,  to 
give  us  some  acquaintance  with  his  own  nature,  and  those  things  which  othenriK 
we  were  not  capable  of  having  any  notion  of     As  our  souls  are  linked  with  ov 
bodies,  so  our  knowledge  is  linked  ¥Hth  our  sense ;  that  we  can  scarce  imagine  any 
thing  at  first  but  undeii&  corporeal  form  and  figure,  till  we  come,  by  great  attentiai 
to  the  object,  to  make,  by  the  help  of  reason,  a  separation  of  the  nnntual  iuhituies 
from  the  corporeal  fancy,  and  consider  it  in  its  own  nature.    We  are  not  aUe  to 
conceive  a  spirit,  without  some  kind  of  resemblance  to  something  below  it,  nor 
understand  the  actions  of  a  spirit,  without  considering  the  operations  of  a  human 
body  in  its  several  members.     As  the  glories  of  another  life  are  signified  to  us  kj 
the  pleasures  of  this ;  so  the  nature  of  God,  by  a  gracious  condescension  to  oar 
capacities,  is  signified  to  us  by  a  likeness  to  our  own.  The  more  fiMmiliar  tibe  things 
are  to  us  which  God  uses  to  this  purpose,  the  more  proper  they  are  to  teadi  in 
what  he  intends  by  them. 

2.  AU  such  representations  are  to  signify  the  acts  of  God,  as  tfacr  bear  some  like- 
ness to  those  which  we  perform  by  those  members  he  ascribes  to  nimseUl  So  diat 
those  members  ascribed  to  him  rather  note  his  visible  operations  to  ns,  than  Us 
invisible  nature ;  and  signify  that  €rod  doth  some  works  like  to  tfaoae  whic^  men  do 
hj  the  assistance  of  thoi«  organs  of  their  bodies.  So  the  wisdom  <^  God  is  called 
his  eye,  because  he  knows  that  with  his  mind  which  we  see  with  our  eyes.'  Hm 
efliciency  of  God  is  called  his  hand  and  arm ;  because  as  we  act  with  (NDr  handi^  so 
doth  God  with  his  power.  The  divine  efficacies  are  signified : — by  his  eyes  and  em, 
we  understand  his  omniscience ;  by  his  fiice,  the  manifestation  of  his  fitvour ;  by  his 
mouth,  the  revelation  of  his  will ;  by  his  nostrils,  the  acceptation  of  our  prayeis ;  kj 
his  bowels,  the  tenderness  of  his  compassion ;  by  his  heart,  the  sincerity  of  his  affec- 
tions ;  by  his  hand,  the  strength  of  his  power;  by  his  feet,  the  ubiquity  of  his  pre- 
sence. And  in  this,  he  inten£  instruction  and  comfort :  by  his  eyes,  he  signifies  his 
watchfiilness  over  us ;  by  his  ears,  his  readiness  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  oppressed;* 
by  his  arm,  his  power — an  arm  to  destroy  his  enemies,  and  an  arm  to  relieve  hii 
people.^  All  those  are  attributed  to  God  to  signify  divine  actions,  which  he  doth 
without  bodily  organs  as  we  do  with  them. 

3.  Consider  also,  that  only  those  members  which  are  the  instruments  of  the  noUot 
actions,  and  under  that  consideration,  are  used  by  him  to  represent  a  notion  of  him 
to  our  minds.  Whatsoever  is  perfect  and  excellent  is  ascribed  to  him,  but  nothiitf 
that  savours  of  imperfection.^  The  heart  is  ascribed  to  him,  it  being  the  prinditte 
of  vital  actions,  to  signify  the  life  that  he  hath  in  himself;  watchful  and  discerning 
eyes,  not  sleepy  and  lazy  ones ;  a  mouth  to  reveal  his  will,  not  to  take  in  food.  To 
eat  and  sleep  are  never  ascribed  to  him,  nor  those  parts  that  belong  to  the  preparing 
or  transmitting  nourishment  to  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  as  stomach,  liver,  reins^ 

V  nor  bowels  imder  that  consideration,  but  as  they  are  significant  of  compassion ;  bat 
only  those  parts  are  ascribed  to  him  whereby  we  acquire  knowledge,  as  eyes  and 
ears,  the  organs  of  learning  and  wisdom ;  or  to  commimicate  it  to  other^  as  the 
mouth,  lips,  tongue,  as  they  are  instruments  of  speaking,  not  of  tasting ;  or  those 
parts  which  signify  strength  and  power,  or  whereby  we  perform  the  actions  of 
charity  for  the  relief  of  others;  taste  and  touch,  senses  that  extend  no  farther  than 
to  corporeal  things,  and  are  the  grossest  of  all  the  senses,  are  never  ascribed  to  him* 

4.  It  were  worth  consideration,  '  whether  this  describing  God  by  the  members  of 
a  human  body  were  so  much  figuratively  to  be  understood,  as  with  respect  to  the 
incarnation  of  our  SaWour,  who  was  to  assume  the  human  nature,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  human  body?''  Asaph,  speaking  in  the  person  of  God  (Psalm  IxxviiL  1), 
*  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  paraoles ;  in  regard  of  God  it  is  to  be  understood  figura- 
tively, but  in  regard  of  Christ  literally,  to  whom  it  is  applied  (Matt.  xiii.  34,  35) ; 
and  that  apparition  (Isa.  vi)  which  was  the  appearance  of  Jehovah,  is  applied  to 
Christ  (Jonn  xii.  40,  41)      After  the  report  or  the  creation,  and  the  farming  of 

(9)  *  Loquitur  lex  Kcund.  Unf .  fiUanun  hominum,'  was  the  HMthoi  inrtaig.       (r)  AnilnJd  dt  Triau 

g».  218,  319.  («)  Psalm  xxziv.  lA.  (f)  IsK  tt.  t.  (vlB^lsoop.  institut.  Ut».  It.  1 1,  c  Si 

}  It  ia  Zanchia'a  otMerration,  Tttn.  II.  Ds  WHaMLIft L tbC   TIm.  t. , 
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,  w  rmmI  flf  God**  ipeakiBf  to  Ua^  Iwft  boC  of  God's  appeftiiiiff  to  him  in  any 
lUUidi^e^  A  voiee  Bi%lii  St  Ibnned  in  te  afar  to  gife  nian  notioe  of  hit  duty; 
mmwrnf^mhamAm  he  mmt  haivoiriiat  poHtire  kwthe  wu  to  oboerve^  henSm 
ImI  Ibw  'wliidh  WM  «i^|»f«D  in  lut  nstara^  whieh  we  etU  the  kw  of  nature;  and 
a.  Yoieo  dia  loMwIedln  of  the  divine  win  ooold  not  be  ao  convenientljr  com- 
d  to  man.  Thoi^  Uod  wm  liaaid  in  a  ▼oicok  he  was  not  seen  in  a  shape; 
tika  ftH  we  aevanl  timca  nad  of  his  appearing  in  such  a  Ibrm;  though  we 
of  hk  ^aakiiiff  bifaa  man's  committing  of  sin,  yet  not  of  his  walking,  which 
|i  MM  mpondt  fib  aftenraids-S  <  Ihoi^  God  would  not  have  man  behere  him 
k  W  (BikpoieaLyat  he  jn^ged,^  enedknt  to  give  some  pre-notioes  of  that  divine 
pBHiMtioii  wlikii  he  had  pnnised.^ 
A.  llMicttnifeniatiioicoiioetfeoftheTiBibkDmtyaoeoiidUngtot^ 
^  anoBOD^  hot  die  tnie  intent  of  them.  Though  the  Scriptiue  speaks  of  hk 
aaaara^ynitdenkathem  tohe'aimsof  flMh.'i'  We  must  not  conceive  of 
aeeording  to  11m  ktlff»  but  the  dsMi  of  the  meti^hor.  When  we  hear  things 
^1  hymetqihflnoaleimfearion^  wdie  €karing  them  up  to  our  kncy,  wa 
not  of  dim  imdcr  that  guK  birt  raniove  Uie  veil  by  an  act  of  our  reason. 
CShikt  k  cdled  a  sun  a  vSie,  mad,  k  any  so  stupid  as  to  conceive  him  to 
b  a  vina  with  malakl  bianchss  and  dnirtei%  or  M  of  the  same  nature  with  a  loaf? 
^  Aa  dm^  dJBikiied  by  sodi  mebq^ion  are  obvious  to  the  oonceptira 
—djistihrliiig;  If  we  would  conceive  God  to  have  a  body  like  a  man,  becanse  he 
iiaLignia  hnuidf  so^  we  may  oonoeit  him  to  be  like  a  bud,  becanse  he  k  mentioned 
viOi  iriqga';*  or  Hke  a  Hon  or  kopaxd,  becanse  he  likens  hunself  to  them  in  the 
adi  of  ik  strength  and  fiuy.^  He  Is  caDed  a  rod^  a  honi,  fire,  to  note  hk  strength 
oad  wndi;  if  any  be  so  sti^  as  to  dunk  God  to  be  really  such,  thej  would  maka 
hni  not  only  a  man,  but  wone  than  a  monster.  Onkdbs,  die  Chaldee  par^^hrait 
ipsn|Mtttoi<  die  8ai|toe^  was  so  tender  rfaiprssring  the  notjoo  of  any  covporei^ 
k  God,  diat  when  he  meek  with  any  aipacasions  of  ttat  nature,  he  trsndatea  diet 
acaorffiqg  to  d»  true  mtent  of  them ;  as  wkm  God  k  said  to  descend  (Gen.«.6X 
yAiA  limBBas  a  local  motion,  a  motion  from  one  pkce  to  another,  he  tiandatoa  % 
'And  CBod  revealed  himsd£'«  We  should  conceive  of  God  according  to  thad 


flf  die  ejqneeskns ;  when  we  read  of  hk  ^es,  we  should  conceive  his 
sf  his  hand,  his  ^wer;  of  his  sitting,  his  immutability;  of  hk  throne,  his  majesty; 
and  conceive  of  mm  as  surmounting,  not  only  the  groisness  of  bodies,  but  the  spuitiud 
ocdlency  of  the  most  dignified  creatures;  lomethiii^  so  perfect,  great,  spiritual,  as 
ncthing  can  be  conoeivcS  higher  and  pinner,  '  Chnst,'  laith  one, '  is  truly  Deu$ 
fymraimt ;  and  for  his  sake,  was  it  mora  easily  permitted  to  the  Jews  to  uiink  of 
God  in  the  shape  of  a  man.'' 

Use*  If  God  be  a  pure  spiritual  beings  then 

1.  Man  k  not  the  image  of  God,  according  to  his  eztemal  bodily  form  and  figurSk 
The  image  of  God  in  man  consisted  not  in  what  k  seen,  but  in  what  is  not  seen ; 
not  in  the  confinrmation  of  the  members,  but  radier  in  the  spiritual  kculties  of  the 
Boul;  or,  most  of  all,  in  the  holy  endowments  of  those  faculties  (Eph.  iv.  24) :  '  That 
ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
nes8.*s  The  image  which  is  restored  by  redeeming  grace,  was  the  image  of  God  by 
orkinal  nature.    The  image  of  God  cannot  be  in  mat  part  which  is  common  to  us 


body,  had  been  die  image  and  similitude  of  God,  for  then  a  fisure  of  God  had  been 
seen  every  day,  as  often  as  we  saw  a  man  or  beheld  ourselves.  l7or  would  the  apostle's 
argument  stand  good  (Acts  xviL29),  *That  the  Godhead  is  not  like  to  stone  graven 
by  art,*  if  we  were  not  the  offering  of  God,  and  bore  the  stamp  of  his  nature  in 
our  sphits  rather  than  our  bodies.^  It  was  a  kncy  of  Eugubinus,  that  when  God 
sec  upon  the  actual  creation  of  man,  he  took  a  bodny  form  for  an  exemplar  of  that 
which  he  would  express  in  hk  work,  and  dierefore  that  the  words  of  Moses*  are  to 
oe  understood  of  the  body  of  man ;  because  there  was  in  man  such  a  shape  which 
God  had  dien  assumed.  To  let  alone  God's  forming  himself  a  body  for  diat  work 
Cf  )  Ajnynut,  Morale.  Tom- 1,  pp.  293,  «»4.  (2)  Gen.  ilL  8.  ,^  iSi  tSa!?t 

U)  MtfaBoa.  Mom  Hero*,  pu.  1.  e.  f9f         if)  Mores  coi\)e.  tura  CabalUtkm.  p.  1«.  ^^j  wu.  m.  «r. 
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as  a  groundletg  hncy,  man  can  in  no  wiie  be  said  to  be  the  imagfe  of  God,  in  regard 
of  the  substance  of  his  body ;  but  beasts  may  as  well  be  said  to  be  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  whose  bodies  have  the  same  members  as  the  body  of  man  for  the 
most  part,  and  excel  men  in  the  acuteness  of  the  senses  and  s^-iftness  of  their  motioii, 
agility  of  body,  greatness  of  strength,  and  in  some  kind  of  ingenuities  also,  wboreia 
man  hath  been  a  scholar  to  the  brutes,  and  beholden  to  their  skill.  The  scml  eoma 
nearest  the  nature  of  God,  as  being  a  spiritual  substance;  yet  considered  sinfijy,  in 
regard  of  its  spiritual  substance,  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  the  image  ofGod;  a 
beast,  because  of  its  corporeity,  may  as  well  be  called  the  image  of  a  man,  for  there 
is  a  greater  similitude  between  man  and  a  brute,  in  the  rank  of  bodies,  than  fhoi 
can  be  between  God  and  the  highest  aneels  in  the  rank  of  spirits.     If  it  doth  nor 
consist  in  the  substance  of  the  soul,  much  less  can  it  in  any  sunilitude  of  the  bod| 
This  image  consbted  partly  in  the  state  of  man,  as  he  had  dominion  oyer  the  cre» 
tures;  partly  in  the  nature  of  man,  as  he  was  an  intelligent  being,  and  thereby  was 
capable  of  navine  a  grant  of  that  dominion ;  but  principally  in  the  conftrmity  of 
the  soul  with  God,  in  the  frame  of  his  spirit,  and  tne  holiness  of  his  actions ;  not 
at  all  in  the  figure  and  form  of  his  body,  physically,  though  morally  there  might  be^ 
as  there  was  a  rectitude  in  the  body  as  an  instrument  to  conform  to  the  holy  motions 
of  the  soul,  as  the  holiness  of  the  soul  sparkled  in  the  actions  and  members  of  Uie 
body.    If  man  were  like  God  because  he  hath  a  body,  whatsoeyer  hath  a  bo^  hadi 
some  resemblance  to  God,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  part  his  image ;  bat  the  truth 
is,  the  essence  of  all  creatures  cannot  be  an  image  of  the  inunense  essence  dT  God. 
2.  If  God  be  a  pure  Spirit,  *  it  is  unreasonable  to  firame  any  image  or  picture  of 
God.*^    Some  heathens  have  been  wiser  in  this  than  some  Christians ;  Pythagoras 
forbad  his  scholars  to  engrave  any  sliape  of  him  upon  a  ring,  because  he  was  not  to 
be  comprehended  by  sense,  but  conceived  only  m  oiu:  mmds :  our  hands  are  as 
unable  to  fashion  him,  as  our  eyes  to  see  him.^    The  ancient  Romans  worshijiped 
their  gods  one  hundred  and  sevenU*  years  before  any  material  representations  of 
them;">  and  the  ancient  idolatrous  Germans  thought  it  a  wicked  thmg  to  represent 
God  in  a  human  shape ;  yet  some,  and  those  no  Romanists,  labour  to  defend  the 
making  images  of  God  in  the  resemblance  of  man,  because  he  is  so  repreaented  in 
Scripture:  'He  may  be,'  saith  onc,n  < conceived  so  in  our  minds,  and  n^ured  so  to 
our  sense.'   If  this  were  a  good  reason,  why  may  he  not  be  pictured  as  a  lion,  horn, 
eagle,  rock,  since  he  is  imder  such  metaphors  shadowed  to  us  ?    The  same  ground 
there  is  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.     W  nat  though  man  be  a  noUer  creature,  God 
hath  no  more  the  body  of  a  man  than  that  of  an  eagle ;  and  some  perfections  in 
other  creatures  represent  some  excellencies  in  his  nature  and  actions  which  cannot 
be  figured  by  a  human  shape,  as  strengtli  by  the  lion,  swiftness  and  readiness  by 
the  wings  of  the  bird.   But  God  hath  absolutely  prohibited  the  making  *any  image' 
whatsoever  of  him,  and  that  with  terrible  threatenings  (Exod.  xx.  5^:  'I,  the  Lord, 
am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  theur  children,'  and 
Deut  V.  8,  9.     After  God  had  given  the  Israelites  the  commandment  wherein  he 
forbad  them  to  have  any  other  gods  before  him,  he  forbids  all  figuring  of  him  by 
the  hand  of  man  ;<>  not  only  images,  but  any  likeness  of  him,  either  by  things  in 
heaven,  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  water.     How  often  doth  he  discover  his  mdignatioo 
by  the  prophets,  against  them  that  offer  to  mould  him  in  a  creature  form  f    This 
law  was  not  to  serve  a  particular  dispensation,  or  to  endure  a  particular  time,  but  it 
was  a  declaration  of  his  will,  invariable  in  all  places  and  all  tunes ;  beine  founded 
upon  the  immutable  nature  of  his  being,  ana  therefore  agreeable  to  tne  law  of 
nature,  otherwise  not  chargeable  upon  the  heathens ;  and  therefore  when  God  had 
declared  his  nature  and  his  works  m  a  stately  and  majestic  eloquence,  he  demands 
of  them,  '  To  whom  they  would  liken  him,  or  what  likeness  they  would  compare 
unto  him?'  (Isa.  xl.  18);  where  they  could  find  any  thing  that  would  be  a  lively 
image  and  resemblance  of  his  infinite  excellency?  founding  it  upon  the  infiniteness 
of  his  nature,  which  necessarily  implies  the  spintuality  of  it  Goa  is  infinitely  above 
any  statue :  and  those  that  thmk  to  draw  God  by  a  stroke  of  a  pencil,  or  form  him 
by  the  engravings  of  art,  are  more  stupid  than  the  statues  themselves.     To  show 
the  imreasonableness  of  it,  consider, 

(A)  lunbUe.  Frotrqpt.  cap.  tl.  Symb.  t4.  (I)  Austin  d«  QritaL  DeL  lib.  It.  09.  SI.  oat  of  Tan*. 
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fo)  AmynuL  Uouh  ChrMtaiie.  ToblL  fwlM. 


ON  GOD'S  BEING  A  SPIRIT. 

1.  It  ii  im^otdbU  to  fiNfaloo  anj  image  of  God.  If  our  more  capacious  souk 
mnot  grup  ma  nature^  onr  weaker  sense  camiot  frame  his  image ;  it  is  more  pos- 
Aky  01  the  twc^  to  oomprelieiid  him  in  our  minds,  Uian  to  frame  him  in  an  image 
to  onr  Mnie.  He  inhabits  inacceasible  light ;  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  of  niau 
to  tee  him,  it  ia  impossible  for  the  art  of  man  to  paint  nim  upon  walls,  and  carve 
Urn  out  of  wood.  None  knowa  him  but  himself  none  can  describe  him  but  him- 
■lf>  Can  we  draw  a  figure  of  our  own  souls,  and  express  that  part  of  ourselves, 
■herain  we  are  most  like  to  Godf  Can  we  extend  this  to  any  bodily  figiure,  and 
lifide  it  into  parts  t  How  can  we  deal  so  with  the  original  copy,  whence  the  first 
faniht  of  our  wcnk  was  taken,  and  which  is  infinitely  more  spuritual  than  men  or 
mgeat ^  No  coipofeal  thinf  can  represent  a  spiritual  substance ;  there  is  no  pro- 
fortifm  in  nature  between  uem.  Uod  is  a  simple,  infinite,  immense,  eternal,  in  - 
fidUa^  incomigptible  beine;  a  statue  is  a  compounded,  finite,  limited,  temporal, 
linfalc^  and  ooiiiiptible  bodj.  God  is  a  living^  Spirit ;  but  a  statue  nor  sees,  nor 
mman^  nor  peiceivea  any  thmg.  But  suppose  Goa  had  a  body,  it  is  impossible  to 
Boold  an  image  of  it  in  the  true  glory  of  that  body  ;  can  the  statue  of  an  excellent 
mGurch  represent  the  majesty  and  air  of  his  countenance,  though  made  by  the 
tkflfiiDeat  workman  in  the  world?  If  God  had  a  body  in  some  measure  suited  to 
Ui  excellency,  were  it  possible  for  man  to  make  an  exact  image  of  him,  who  cannot 
picCare  the  Ivbt,  heat,  motion,  magnitude,  and  dazzling  property  of  the  sun  ?  The 
mgellency  ofany  corporeal  nature  of  the  least  creature,  the  temper,  instinct,  artifice, 
ne  b^rand  the  power  of  a  carving  tool ;  much  more  is  God. 

2.  To  make  any  corporeal  representations  of  God  is  unworthy  of  God.     It  is  a 
fiigraoe  to  his  nature.    Whosoever  thinks  a  carnal  corruptible  image  to  be  fit  for  a 
ifpRientation  of  God,  renders  God  no  better  than  a  carnal  and  corporeal  being. 
It  ia  A  kind  of  debasing  an  angel,  who  is  a  spiritual  natore,  to  represent  hun  in  a 
bodily  ahape,  who  is  as  tar  removed  from  any  neshliness  as  heaven  urom  earth ;  much 
Bore  to  dq^rade  the  glory  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  lineaments  of  a  man.    The 
whole  atock  of  images  is  but  a  lie  (^  God  (Jer.  x.  8,  14)  ;  a  doctrine  of  vanities  and 
fidsehood :  it  represents  him  in  a  false  garb  to  tlie  wcnrld,  and  sinks  his  glory  into 
fliat  of  a  corruptible  creature.4    It  impairs  the  reverence  of  God  in  the  minds  of 
men,  and  by  degrees  may  debase  men's  apprehensions  of  God,  and  be  a  means  to 
make  them  believe  he  is  such  a  one  as  themselves ;  and  that  iiot  being  free  from 
the  figure,  he  is  not  also  free  from  the  imperfections  of  thei\  bodies/    Corporeal 
images  of  God  were  the  fruits  of  base  imaginations  of  him ;  and  as  they  spning  from 
them,  so  they  contribute  to  a  greater  corruption  of  the  notions  of  the  divine  nature : 
the  heathens  begun  their  first  representations  of  him  by  the  image  of  a  corruptible 
man,  then  of  birds,  till  they  descended  not  only  to  four-footed  beasts  but  creeping 
things,  even  serpents,  as  the  apostle  seems  to  intimate  in  his  enumeration  (Horn.  i. 
23) :  it  had  been  more  honourable  to  have  continued  in  human  representations  of 
him,  than  have  simk  so  low  as  beasts  and  serpents,  the  baser  images;  though  th» 
first  had  been  infinitely  imworthy  of  him,  he  being  more  above  a  man,  though  the 
noblest  creature,  than  man  is  above  a  worm,  a  toad,  or  the  most  despicable  creeping 
thing  upon  the  earth.    To  think  we  can  make  an  image  of  God  of  a  piece  of  mar 
Ue,  or  an  ingot  of  gold,  b  a  greater  debasing  of  him,  than  it  would  be  of  a  great 
prince,  if  you  should  represent  him  in  the  statue  of  a  frog.     When  the  Israelites 
represented  God  by  a  calf,  it  is  said  *  they  sinned  a  great  sin'  (Exod.  xxxii.  31)  : 
and  the  sin  of  Jeroooam,  who  intended  only  a  representation  of  God  by  the  calves 
at  Dan  and  Bethel,  is  called  more  emphatically,*  *the  wickedness  of  your  wicked- 
ness,' the  very  scum  and  dregs  of  wickedness.     As  men  debased  God  by  this,  ro 
God  debased  men  for  this ;  he  degraded  the   Israelites  into  captivity  under  the 
worst  of  their  enemies,  and  punisned  the  heathens  with  spiritual  judgments,  m 
tmdeanness  through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts  (Rom.  i.  24) ;  which  is  repented 
again  in  other  expressions  (ver.  26,  27),  as  a  meet  recompence  for  their  disgracing 
the  spiritual  nature  of  God.     Had  God  been  like  to  man,  they  had  not  offended  in 
it;  but  I  mention  this,  to  show  a  probable  reason  of  those  base  luste  wliich  are  in 
the  midst  of  us,  that  have  scarce  been  exceeded  by  any  nation,  viz.  the  unworthy 
and  unspiritual  conceiU  of  God,  which  are  as  much  a  debasing  of  him  as  material 
images  were  when  they  were  more  rife  m  the  world ;  and  may  be  as  well  the  cause 
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of  spiritual  Jui^nncnts  upon  men,  as  the  wonhipping  molten  and  carved  imagei 
were  the  cause  of  the  same  upon  the  heathen. 

3.  Yet  this  is  natiurul  to  man.  Wherein  we  may  see  the  contrariety  of  roan  to 
GihI.  Tlioiigh  God  he  a  Spirit,  yet  there  is  nothing  man  is  more  prone  to,  than  to 
represent  him  imder  a  corporeal  form.  The  most  famous  fifuidea  of  the  heathen 
world  have  fiuihioned  him,  not  only  according  to  the  more  honourahle  images  of 
men,  hut  heastialized  him  in  the  form  of  a  hrute.  The  Egyptians,  whose  country 
was  the  school  of  ieuniing  to  Greece,  were  notoriously  guilty  of  this  brutishnesi  in 
worshi]i|)ing  an  ox  for  un  image  of  their  God ;  and  the  Phuistines  their  Dagon,  in 
A  fi<nire  composed  of  the  image  of  a  woman  and  a  fish  :  <  such  representations  were 
ancient  in  the  oriental  parts.  Tlie  gods  of  Laban,  that  he  accuseth  Jacob  of  stealing 
from  him,  are  supposed  to  be  little  hgiircs  of  men.^  Such  was  the  Israelites'  goldoi 
calf;  their  worship  was  not  terminated  on  the  image,  but  they  wonsliipped  the  tnie 
God  under  that  representation ;  they  could  not  be  so  brutish  as  to  call  a  calf  their 
deliverer,  and  give  him  so  great  a  title  (*  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought 
thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  Exod.  xxxii.  4)  :  or  that  which  theyknew  be 
longed  to  the  true  God,  *the  God  tf  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.*'  They  knew 
the  calf  to  be  formed  of  their  ear-ring<i,  but  they  had  consecrated  it  to  God  aa  a  re- 
presentation of  him ;  though  they  chose  the  form  of  the  Egyptian  idol,  yet  they 
knew  that  Apis,  Osiris,  and  I  sis,  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  adored  in  that  figure^ 
had  not  wrought  their  redemption  from  bondage,  but  would  have  used  their  force, 
had  they  been  possessed  of  any,  to  have  kept  them  under  the  yoke,  rather  than 
knve  freed  them  from  it :  the  feast  aUo  which  they  celebrated  before  Uiat  image,  it 
called  by  Aanm  the  feost  of  the  Lonl  (Exod.  xxxii.  5) ;  a  feait  to  JchoTah,  the 
ii •communicable  name  of  the  creator  of  the  world:  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  both 
the  priest  and  the  people  pretended  to  serve  the  true  God,  not  any  false  dlirinity  of 
Egypt ;  that  God  who  had  rescued  them  from  Egypt,  with  a  mighty  hand,  divided 
the'  Red  Sea  bt^fore  them,  destroyed  their  enemies,  conducted  them,  fed  them  by  mi- 
racle, spoken  to  them  from  moimt  Sinai,  and  amazed  them  by  hia  thunderingi  and 
lightnings  whon  he  instructed  them  by  his  law ;  a  God  whom  they  could  not  so 
soon  forget.  And  with  this  representing  God  by  that  image,  they  are  chaised  by 
the  Psalmist  (Psalm  cvi.  19,  20),  *they  made  a  calf  in  Horeb,  and  chanced  their 
fflory  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox  that  eateth  grass  :*  they  changed  their  gloiy,  that 
b,  God  the  glorv  of  Israel ;  so  that  tlicy  took  tliis  figure  for  the  image  of  the  true 
God  of  Israel,  tiieir  own  God ;  not  the  God  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Je- 
roboam intended  no  other  by  his  calves,  but  symbols  of  the  presence  of  the  true  God; 
instead  of  the  ark  and  the  propitiatory  which  remained  among  the  Jews.  We  see 
the  inclination  of  our  natures  in  the  practice  of  the  Israelites ;  a  people  chosen  oat 
of  the  whole  world  to  bear  up  God's  name,  and  preserve  his  glory  :  and  in  that  the 
images  of  God  were  so  soon  set  up  in  the  christian  church ;  and  to  this  day,  the 
picture  of  God,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man,  is  visible  in  the  temple  of  the  Romanists. 
It  is  prone  to  the  nature  of  man, 

4.  To  represent  God  by  a  corporeal  image ;  and  to  worship  him  in  and  by  that 
image,  is  idolatry.  Though  the  Israelites  did  not  acknowledge  the  cdf  to  be  God, 
normtended  a  worship  to  any  of  the  Egyptian  deities  by  it ;  but  worshipped  that 
God  in  it,  who  had  so  lately  and  miraculously  delivered  them  from  a  cruel  servitude; 
and  could  not  in  natural  reason  judge  him  to  be  clothed  with  a  bodily  shape,  much 
less  to  be  like  an  ox  that  eatetli  grass ;  yet  the  apostle  brings  no  less  a  charge  against 
&MI  than  that  of  idolatry  (1  Cor.  x.  7) ;  he  calls  them  idolaters,  who  before  that 


£  ^fw*  be  Wiser  than  God  ?  He  hatli  sufficiently 


__ .  u^ ;.  seen  in  the  creatures,  more  particularly  in  the  heavens,  which 


Hb  walks  are  more  excellent  representations  of  him,  as  being 
*^^""  "USsown hinds,  than  any  thing  that  is  the  product  of  the  art  of  man. 
^  *"**  ''JStt  m  the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  being  magnificent  pieces 


^  Miver*  yet  the  kissing  the  hand  to  the  sim  or  the  heavens,  as 

J  JrcSto^  ^^  majesty  of  God,  is  idolatry  in  Scripture  account, 

'  r?5 . J  ^  «ngdtating  the  glory  of  God  to  a  creature.     Either  the 
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B  Ab  MifataDoa  of  ■ente  and  Tiublti  tfaingi:  and  therefbce  when  we  frame  the 
K^JMart  notion^  there  will  be  lome  nmilitude  of  some  corporeal  thing  in  our  fancy ; 
F^lM  thaqgh  we  would  apiritoalixe  our  thoughts,  and  aim  at  a  more  abstracted  and 
i  iHKd  mdcnf  ending,  yet  there  will  be  some  dregs  of  matter  sticking  to  our  con- 
I  Mtiuiii ;  vet  we  stm  judge  by  aigument  and  reasoning,  what  the  thing  is  we  think 
vndcr  those  material  images.  A  corporeal  image  wUl  follow  us,  as  the  shadow 
iSbm  body.*  While  we  are  in  the  bodv,  and  surrounded  with  fleshly  matter,  we 
ot  tfiink  of  thinj^  without  some  help  from  corporeal  representations :  some- 
^ing  of  sense  will  mterpose  itself  in  our  purest  conceptions  of  spiritual  things;' 
§fr  uo  fiwiilties  which  senre  for  contemplation,  are  eitner  corporeal,  as  the  sense 
md  frncyy  or  so  allied  to  them,  that  nothing  passes  into  them  but  by  the  oxvana 
of  the  body ;  so  that  there  is  a  natural  inclination  to  figure  nothing  but  unSer  m 
ooeporeal  notion,  till  by  an  attentive  application  of  the  mind  and  reason  to  the 
oljcct  thought  upon,  we  separate  that  which  is  bodily  from  that  which  is  niritua], 
and  by  deg^^ees  ascend  to  that  true  notion  of  that  we  think  upon,  and  would  have  a 
dne  eoDceptioD  of  in  our  mind.  Therefore  God  tempers  the  declaration  of  himself 
to  our  weolmess»  and  the  condition  of  our  natures.  He  condescenda  to  our  litdenesa 
and  luurrownesl^  when  he  declares  himself  by  the  similitude  of  bodiy  monhers.  Aa 
the  light  of  the  sun  is  tempered,  and  difiuseth  itself  to  our  sense  through  the  air 
and  Tapoun,  that  our  weak  eyes  may  not  be  too  much  dazzled  with  it;  without  it 
ve  eould  not  know  or  judge  <»  the  sun,  because  we  could  have  no  use  of  our  sense, 
which  we  must  have  before  we  can  judge  of  it  in  our  understanding;  so  we  are  not' 
able  to  eonceive  of  spiritual  beings  in  tne  purity  of  their  own  nature,  without  such 
a  tcmpmment,  and  such  shadows  to  usher  them  into  our  minds.  And  therefore 
ws  finid  the  Spirit  of  God  accommodates  himself  to  our  contracted  and  teddered 
onaeitica,  and  uses  such  expressions  of  God  as  are  suited  to  us  in  this  state  of  flesh 
wwfiem  we  are.  And  therefore  because  we  cannot  apprehend  God  in  the  simplicity 
iif  his  own  being,  and  his  undivided  essence,  he  draws  the  representations  or  him- 
self from  severu  creatures  and  sevnal  actions  of  those  creatures :  as  sometimes  he 
h  said  to  be  angry,  to  walk,  to  sit,  to  fl^ ;  not  that  we  should  rest  in  such  con- 
ceptions of  him,  but  take  our  rise  fitnn  this  foundation,  and  such  perfections  in  the 
creatares,  to  mount  up  to  a  knowledge  of  God's  nature  by  those  several  step^  and 
eoooetve  of  him  by  those  divided  excellencies,  because  we  cannot  conceive  ofhim  in 
die  poriW  of  his  own  essence.  We  cannot  possibly  think  or  speak  of  God,  unless 
we  transfer  the  names  of  created  perfections  to  him  ;B  yet  we  are  to  conceive  of 
them  in  a  higher  manner  when  we  apply  them  to  the  Divine  nature,  than  when 
ve  consider  them  in  the  several  creatures  formally,  exceeding  those  perfections  and 
excellencies  which  are  in  the  creature,  and  in  a  more  excellent  manner :  '  as  one 
faith,  though  we  cannot  comprehend  God  without  the  help  of  such  resemblances, 
yet  we  may,  without  making  an  image  of  him  ;  so  that  inability  of  ours  excuscth 
those  apprehensions  of  him  frt)m  any  way  offending  against  his  Divine  nature.'^ 
These  are  not  notions  so  much  suited  to  the  nature  of  God  as  the  weakness  of  man. 
They  are  helps  to  our  meditations,  but  ought  not  to  be  formal  conceptions  of  him. 
We  may  assist  ourselves  in  our  apprehensions  of  him,  by  considering  the  subtilty 
and  spirituality  of  air ;  and  considering  the  members  of  a  body,  without  thinking 
him  to  be  air,  or  to  have  any  corporeal  member.  Our  reason  tells  us,  that  what- 
soever is  a  body,  is  limited  and  bounded ;  and  the  notion  of  infiniteness  and  bodili- 
ness,  cannot  agree  and  consist  together :  and  therefore  what  is  offered  by  our  fancy 
should  be  purmed  by  our  reason. 

4.  Therefore  we  are  to  elevate  and  refine  all  our  notions  of  God,  and  spiritualize 
our  conceptions  of  him.  Every  man  is  to  have  a  conception  of  God ;  therefore  he 
ought  to  have  one  of  the  highest  elevation.  Since  we  cannot  have  a  frill  notion  of 
him,  we  should  endeavour  to  make  it  as  high  and  as  pure  as  we  can.  Though  we 
cannot  conceive  of  God,  but  some  corporeal  representations  or  images  in  our  minds 
will  be  conversant  with  us,  as  motes  m  the  air  when  we  look  upon  the  heavens, 
yet  our  conceptions  may  and  must  rise  higher.  As  when  we  see  the  draught  of  the 
heavens  and  earth  in  a  globe,  or  a  kingdom  in  a  map,  it  helps  our  conceptions,  but 
doth  not  terminate  them :  we  conceive  them  to  be  of  a  vast  extent,  far  beyond  that 
abort  description  of  them.     So  we  should  endeavour  to  refine  every  representation 
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of  God,  to  rite  higher  and  higher,  and  have  our  apprehendona  attll  more  purified; 
separating  the  perfect  from  the  imperfect,  casting  away  the  <»ie,  and  greatening  the 
otiier ;  conceive  him  to  he  a  Spirit  difiRised  through  all,  containing  SH,  peroeiring 
alL  All  the  perfections  of  Goa  are  infinitely  elevated  ahove  the  exceOenciea  of  ^ 
creatures ;  above  whatsoever  can  be  conceived  by  the  clearest  and  moat  piercing 
understanding.  The  nature  of  God  as  a  Spirit  is  infinitely  superior  to  whatsoever 
we  can  conceive  perfect  in  the  notion  of  a  created  spirit  Whatsoever  God  is,  be 
is  infinitely  so:  he  is  infinite  Wisdom,  infinite  Goodness,  infinite  Knowledge, 
infinite  Power,  infinite  Spirit ;  infinitely  distant  from  the  weakness  of  creatures, 
infinitely  mounted  above  the  excellencies  of  creatures :  as  easy  to  be  known  that 
he  is,  as  impossible  to  be  comprehended  what  he  is.  Conceive  of  him  aa  excellent, 
without  any  imperfection ;  a  Spirit  without  parts ;  great  without  quantity ;  perfect 
without  quality ;  every  where  without  place ;  powerful  without  members ;  under- 
standing without  ignorance;  wise  without  reasoning;  light  without  darkness; 
infinitely  more  excelling  the  beauty  of  all  creatures,  tluin  the  liffht  in  the  aun,  pure 
and  unviolated,  exceeds  the  splendour  of  the  sun  dispersed  and  divided  through  a 
cloudy  and  misty  air :  and  when  you  have  risen  to  we  highest,  conceive  him  yet 
infinitely  above  all  you  can  conceive  of  spirit,  and  acknowledge  the  infirmi^  of 
your  own  minds.  And  whatsoever  conception  comes  into  your  minda^  say.  This  is 
not  Grod ;  Grod  is  more  than  this :  if  I  could  conceive  him,  he  were  not  God ;  for 
.  God  is  incomprehensibly  above  whatsoever  I  can  say,  whateoever  I  can  think  and 
conceive  of  him. 

Inference  1.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  no  corporeal  thin^  can  defile  him.  Some  bring 
kn  argument  against  the  omnipresence  of  God,  that  it  is  a  disparagement  to  the 
Divine  essence  to  be  every  where,  in  nasty  cottages  as  well  aa  bemitifril  palaces 
and  garnished  temples.  What  place  can  defile  a  spirit  ?  Is  light,  which  approaches 
to  the  nature  of  spirit,  polluted  \»y  shining  upon  a  dunghill,  or  a  sun-beam  tainted 
by  darting  upon  a  ouagmire?  l5oth  an  angel  contract  any  soil,  by  stepping  into 
a  nasty  prison  to  deliver  Peter  ?  What  can  steam  firom  the  most  noisome  body  to 
pollute  the  spiritual  nature  of  God?  As  he  is  '  of  purer  eyes  than  to  bdbold 
miquity,'*  so  he  is  of  a  more  spiritual  substance  than  to  contract  any  physical 
pollution  firom  the  places  where  he  doth  difiuse  himselfl  Did  our  Saviour,  who  had 
a  true  body,  derive  any  taint  firom  the  lepers  he  touched,  the  diseases  he  cured, 
or  the  devus  he  expelled?  God  is  a  pure  Spirit;  plungeth  himself  into  no  filth; 
is  dashed  with  no  spot  by  being  present  with  all  booies.  Bodies  only  receive  defile- 
ment from  bodies. 

Inference  2.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  he  is  active  and  communicative.  He  is  not 
dogged  with  heavy  and  sluggish  matter,  which  is  cause  of  dulness  and  inactivi^. 
The  more  subtle,  thin,  and  approaching  nearer  the  nature  of  a  spirit  any  thing  is, 
the  more  difihsive  it  is.  Air  is  a  eliding  substance ;  spreads  itself  through  all 
regions,  pierceth  into  all  bodies ;  it  fi^  the  space  between  neaven  and  earth ;  tiiere 
n  nothing  but  partakes  of  the  virtue  of  it  Light,  which  is  an  emblem  of  spirit, 
insinuates  itself  into  all  places,  refiresheth  all  things.  As  spirits  are  fuller,  so  they 
are  more  overflowing,  more  piercing,  more  operative  than  bodies.  The  Ee^ptiaa 
horses  were  weak  things,  because  they  were  '  flesh,  and  not  spirit '^  The  soiu  being 
a  spirit,  conveys  more  to  the  body  than  the  body  can  to  it  what  cannot  so  great  a 
spirit  do  for  us?  What  cannot  so  great  a  spirit  work  in  us?  God,  being  a  Spirit 
ainove  all  spirits,  can  pierce  into  the  centre  of  all  spirits ;  make  his  way  into  the  most 
secret  recesses ;  stamp  what  he  pleases.  It  is  no  more  to  him  to  turn  our  spirits, 
than  to  make  a  wHdemess  become  waters,  and  speak  a  chaos  into  a  beautiful  nrame 
of  heaven  and  earth.  He  can  act  our  souls  with  infinite  more  ease  than  oar  souls 
can  act  our  bodies ;  he  can  fix  in  us  what  motions,  frames,  inclinations  he  pleases; 
he  can  come  and  settle  in  our  hearts  with  all  his  treasures.  It  is  an  encouragement 
to  confide  in  him,  when  we  petition  him  for  spiritual  blessings :  as  he  is  a  Spirit,  he 
is  possessed  with  '  spiritual  blessings.*  *  A  spirit  delights  to  Mstow  things  suitable  to 
its  nature,  as  bodies  do  to  communicate  what  is  agreeable  to  theirs.  As  he  »  a 
Father  of  spirits,  we  may  go  to  him  for  the  welfare  of  our  spirits ;  he  being  a  Spnrit, 
is  as  able  to  repair  our  spirits  as  he  was  to  create  them.  As  he  is  a  Spirit,  he  is 
indefatigable  in  actine.  The  members  of  the  body  tire  and  flag ;  bat  whoever  heard 
of  a  soul  wearied  wiui  being  active  ?  whoever  heard  of  a  weary  angel  ?     In  the 

U)  H«b.  i.  IS.  (4r)  IM.  xxxl.  1  (i)  Soh.  L  t. 
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■rat  simplici^,  there  is  the  greBtpst  [mwpr,  ihe  most  efficacious  goodiiMs,  the  mod 
ching  juMice  to  affect  the  ipirit,  ihnl  can  insinnate  ilSL-lf  every  vhere  10  punish 
ikedneu  without  trearines,  ei  n-ell  as  to  comfort  goodneaa.  God  in  active, 
auar  he  is  apirii;  end  if  we  be  like  to  God,  the  more  apiritual  we  are,  tlic  more 
rre  we  ihall  be. 

Hia  being  immortal,  and  being 
„  ,  ir  nature  iiicormjitible ;  Ihey  can 

'y  periah  by  that  hand  that  framed  ihem.  Every  compounded  thing  la  aubject  to 
Ltaiibn ;  but  God,  bring  a  pure  and  aiinple  Spirit,  b  without  corruption,  without 
f  ahadow  of  change."  Where  there  is  compoailion,  there  is  some  Icind  of  repiig- 
DCT  of  one  part  agninat  the  other;  and  where  there  is  repugnimcy,  there  ia  a 
lability  of  dissolution.  God,  in  regard  of  hia  infinite  npirituulit}-,  hath  nothing  in 
.  own  nature  contrary  to  it ;  can  have  notliing  in  himself  which  is  not  himself, 
e  world  perishes;  friends  change  and  are  diaaolved;  bodies  moulder,  because  tliey 
p  mutable.  God  ia  a  Spirit  in  the  highest  excellency  iind  glory  of  apirits ;  nothing 
iiejood  him ;  nothing  above  him ;  no  contrariety  within  him.  This  ia  our  comfort, 
re  devote  ourselves  to  him  ;  this  God  is  our  God  ;  this  Spirit  is  our  Spirit ;  this  is 
rait,  our  immutable,  our  incomiplible  support;  a  Spirit  that  cannot  die  and  leave  us. 
titfrrmce  4.    If  God  be  a  Spirit,  we  see  how  we  can  only  converse  with  him  by 

■  spirits.  Bodies  and  spirits  arc  not  witable  lo  one  another:  we  can  only  see, 
[iw,  embrace,  a  spirit  with  our  spirits.  He  judges  not  of  us  by  our  corporeal  oclions, 
:  OUT  eilernal  devotions  by  our  masks  and  di^uises :  he  nxea  his  eye  upon  the 
me  of  the  heart,  bends  his  car  to  the  groans  of  mir  spirits.  He  is  not  pleased  with 
:wan]  )iamp.  He  is  not  a  body;  merefore  the  beauty  of  temples,  delicacy  of 
rificea,  iiimes  of  incenae,  are  not  grateful  to  him ;  by  those,  or  nnv  estemal  action, 
have  no  communion  with  him.  A  spirit,  when  broken,  is  his  delightful  sacrifice;" 
mtiat.  therefore,  have  our  spirits  fitted  for  him,  '  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our 

odsj'P  that  we  may  be  in  a  posture  lo  live  with  him,  and  have  an  intercourse  with 
n.  We  can  never  be  united  to  God  but  in  our  spirits:  bodies  unite  with  bodies, 
rits  with  spirits.  The  more  spiritual  any  thing  is,  Ihe  mote  closely  doth  it  unite 
r  bath  the  closest  union ;  nothmg  meets  tt^ether  sooner  than  that,  when  the  part) 

■  divided  by  the  intemsition  of  a  body. 

h/trtnce  5.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  he  can  only  be  Ihe  true  siitisfaction  of  our  spirits : 
ril  can  only  be  tilled  with  spirit:  content  Sowa  from  likeness  and  suitableness. 
I  we  have  a  rctemblanee  lo  God  in  regard  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  our  soul,  *o 
can  have  no  Mtisfkction  but  in  him.  Spirit  can  no  more  be  reaUy  satisfied  with 
■t  vbich  ■■  erapoRal,  than  a  beast  em  delight  in  the  conipaoy  of  on  angeL 
iporeal  thing!  can  no  more  fill  a  hungry  (pirit,  than  pure  spirit  can  feed  an  hungry 
iy.  God,  the  highest  Spiiit,  can  <my  teach  out  a  Aill  content  to  our  spirits. 
in  ii  lord  of  the  creation:  nothing  below  him  can  be  fit  for  his  converse;  nothing 
ne  him  ofleis  itself  to  his  convene  but  God.  We  have  no  correspondence  with 
ge]a.  The  influence  they  have  upon  us,  the  protectioii  they  afibrd  us,  is  secret  and 
diKcmed ;  but  God,  the  highest  Spirit,  oners  himself  to  us  in  hii  Son,  in  his 
cei,  ii  viable  in  every  creature,  present!  himself  to  us  in  every  providence) 
n  we  must  seek;  in  him  we  must  test  God  had  no  rest  fi«m  the  creation  till 
n  have  no  rest  in  ths  creation  till  be  retl*  in  God. 


id  only  )•  Mir  dwellingplace  1 1  our  souls  should  onlv  long  for  him ;' our  Mulf  ilunild 
Ij  watt  npou  him.  l^e  spirit  oC  man  never  riseth  to  its  originBl  Kiny,  till  it  be 
fried  np  on  the  wings  of  faith  and  love  to  its  original  copy.    The  lace  Of  the  soul 


of  spints: 
ten  the  derived  spirit  is  fixed  upon  the  original  Siriri^  drawing  from  it  li^  and 
My.  Spirit  ia  only  the  receptacle  of  spirit.  Oo^  aa  apirit,  i«  our  principle ;  wc 
oit  tlunfore  Uve  upon  him.  God,  as  Spirit  hath  some  reaemblance  to  us  as  hii 
lue ;  we  must,  therefore,  only  satisfy  ouraelvei  in  him. 

Iifferauiei.  If  God  ha  a  Spirit,  we  should  take  most  care  of  that  wherein  we  ara 
Le  to  God.  ^prit  is  nobler  Chan  bo^ ;  we  must,  therefore,  value  our  spirits  above 
ir  bodies.  The  1001,  as  spirit,  partakes  more  of  the  divine  nature,  and  deserves 
on  of  our  choicest  care*.  If  we  have  any  love  to  this  Spirit,  we  should  have  a 
■1  afiectim  to  oar  own  spirits,  ai.lwariiig  a  stamp  of  the  sjnritual  Divinity,  Ihe 
:«)ITlm.Lir.  (aJJaiMDr.  (o)  PulmU.  17.  tp)Eph.l..»l 

;«)  PiilB  la.  1.  (r)  ruin  UllL  1. 
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chiefesi  of  an  the  works  of  God ;  as  it  is  said  of  behemoth  (Job  jd.  19).  That  wldcH 
is  most  the  image  of  this  immense  ^iiit,  should  be  our  darling ;  so  David  calls  Lii 
•oul  (Pmhn  xxxt.  17/.  Shall  we  take  care  of  that  wherein  we  partake  not  of  God, 
and  not  delight  in  the  jewel  which  hath  his  own  siffnature  upon  it?  God  was  nut 
only  the  Framer  of  ^irits,  and  the  End  of  spirits ;  out  the  Copy  and  Exemplar  ot 
spirits.  God  partakes  of  no  coqporeiw ;  he  is  pure  S[iirit  But  now  do  we  act,  as  if 
we  wcr»  only  matter  and  body !  We  haYe  but  little  kindness  for  this  mat  Spirit  as 
well  as  our  own,  if  we  take  no  care  of  his  immediate  offipring,  since  he  is  not  only 
Spirit,  but  the  Fatho*  of  spirits.* 

Imferemee  7.  If  God  be  a  Smrit,  let  us  take  heed  of  those  sins  which  are  spnrituaL 
Paul  distinffuisheth  between  the  fihh  of  the  flesh,  and  that  of  the  spirit.*  fiy  the 
one  we  defile  the  body ;  by  die  other  we  defile  the  spirit,  which,  in  regard  of  its 
nature,  is  of  kin  to  the  Creator.  To  wrcmg  one  who  is  near  of  kin  to  a  prince,  is 
worse  than  to  injure  an  inferior  subject  Wnen  we  make  our  spirits,  which  are  mont 
like  to  God  in  their  nature^  and  framed  according  to  his  image,  a  sta^  to  act  vain 
imaginations,  wicked  desires,  and  unclean  affections,  we  wrong  God  m  the  excel- 
lency of  his  work,  and  reflect  upon  the  nobleness  of  the  pattern ;  we  wrong  him  in 
that  part  wh«re  he  hath  stamped  the  moat  signal  character  of  his  own  spiritual 
nature ;  we  defile  that  whereby  we  have  only  converse  with  him  as  a  Spirit,  which 
he  hath  ordered  more  immediatdv  to  represent  him  in  this  nature,  than  all  ccnrporeal 
things  in  the  world  can,  and  make  thi^  Spirit  with  whom  we  desire  to  be  joined 
unfit  for  such  a  knot.  God*s  spiritually  is  the  root  of  his  other  perfectiona.  We  have 
already  heard  he  could  not  be  infinite,  onmipreaent,  immutable,  without  it.  Spiritual 
iins  are  the  greatest  root  of  bitterness  within  us.  Aa  grace  in  our  spirits  renders  us 
more  like  to  a  spiritual  God;  so  spiritual  sins  bring  us  into  a  conformity  to  a  degraded 
deviL*  Carnal  sins  change  us  from  men  to  brutes,  and  spiritual  sins  divest  us  of  the 
image  of  God  for  the  image  of  Satan.  We  should  by  no  means  make  our  spirits  a 
dunghill,  which  bear  upon  them  the  character  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  God,  &nd 
wext  made  for  his  residence.  Let  us,  therefin«,  behave  ourselves  towards  God  in  all 
thoae  ways  which  the  spiritual  nature  of  God  reqnures  us. 


Discourse  IY. 
ON  SPIRITUAL  WORSHIP. 

John  iv.  24.— 'Goif  it  m  Spirii :  tmd  tAey  that  wortkip  kim  muti  worthy  nnn  m 

Mpirii  anam  inUA. 


Having  thus  deapatched  the  first  proportion,  <  God  b  a  Spirit,*  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  handle  the  mference  our  Saviour  makes  firom  that  proposition,  which  is  the 
second  observatioo  propounded. 

DocL  That  the  worsnip  due  firom  us  to  God  ouf  ht  to  be  spiritual,  and  spiritually 
performed.  Spirit  and  truth  are  understood  variou^.     We  are  to  worship  Uod, 

1.  Not  by  legal  ceremonies.  The  evangdical  administration  bein^  called  spirit, 
in  opposition  to  the  legal  ordinances  as  carnal ;  and  truth  in  opposition  to  them  as 
typicaL  As  the  whoM  Judaical  service  is  called  fle^,  so  the  whole  evangelical 
service  is  called  spirit;  w  spirit  may  be  opposed  to  the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  as  it 
was  carnal;  trutn,  to  the  worship  on  the  Mount  Gerixim,  because  it  was  false. 
They  had  not  the  true  object  of  worship,  nor  the  true  medium  of  worship  as  those 
at  Jerusalem  had.  Their  worship  shcmla  cease,  because  it  was  fiilse ;  and  uie  Jewish 
worship  should  cease,  because  it  was  carnal.  There  is  no  need  of  a  candle  when 
the  sun  spreads  his  beams  in  tlie  air;  no  need  of  those  ceremonies  when  the  Sun  cf 
righteousness  appeared;  they  only  served  for  candles  to  instnict  and  direct  men  till 
the  time  of  his  coming.  The  shadows  are  chased  away  by  displaying  the  substance, 
so  tliat  the>'  can  be  of  no  more  use  in  the  worship  of  God,  since  the  end  for  which 
they  were  mstituted  is  expired ;  and  that  discovered  to  us  in  the  gospel,  which  tlie 
Jews  sought  for  in  vain  among  the  baggage  and  stufi*  of  their  ceremonies. 

2.  Wim  a  spiritual  and  sincere  frame.  In  sph  '*.  i.  e,  with  spirit;  with  the  inward 
operations  of  all  the  faculties  of  our  souls,  and  the  creain  nna  flower  of  them ;  and 

{$\  Heb.  xii.  ».  -  (/)  2  Cor.  vli.  1.  (n)  EpU.  U.  2.  S, 
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he  reaaoD  is,  becsuw  there  ought  to  be  a  worship  suitable  to  ihe  nature  of  God ; 
od  as  the  worship  was  to  be  roiritual,  so  the  exercise  of  that  worship  ought  to  be 
II  a  spiritual  manner.'  It  shall  be  a  worship  <in  truth,'  because  the  true  God  shall 
«  adored  without  those  vain  imaginations  and  fantastic  resemblances  of  him,7 
rhiek  were  common  among  the  blind  Gentfles,  and  contrary  to  the  glorious  nature 
f  God,  and  unworthj  ingredients  in  religious  services.  It  shall  be  a  '  worship  in 
pniC,'  without  those  carnal  rites  the  degenerate  Jews  rested  on ;  such  a  posture  of 
ool  which  is  the  life  and  ornament  of  every  service  God  looks  for  at  your  hands. 
liere  must  be  some  proportion  between  the  object  adored,  and  the  manner  in  which 
re  adore  it ;  it  must  not  be  a  mere  corporeal  worship,  because  God  is  not  a  body ; 
at  it  must  rise  finom  the  centre  of  our  soul,  because  God  is  a  Spirit  If  he  were  a 
lody,  a  bodfly  worship  might  suit  him,  images  might  be  fit  to  represent  him ;  but 
cing  a  Spirit,  our  bodily  services  enter  us  not  into  communion  with  him.  Being  a 
Ipint,  we  must  banish  from  our  minds  all  carnal  imaginations  of  him,  and  separate 
rom  our  wills  all  cold  and  dissembled  affections  to  him.  We  must  not  only  have  a 
md  TOice,  but  an  elevated  soul ;  not  only  a  bended  knee,  but  a  broken  heart;  not 
nly  A  supplicating  tone,  but  a  groaning  spirit ;  not  only  a  ready  ear  for  the  word, 
at  A  receiving;  heart ;  and  tliis  shall  be  of  greater  value  with  him,  than  the  most 
ostly  outward  services  offered  at  Gerizim  or  Jerusalem.  Our  Saviour  certainly 
aeant  not  bv  worshipping  in  spirit,  only  the  matter  of  the  evangelical  service,  as 
pposed  to  tne  legal  aommbtration,  without  the  manner  wherein  it  was  to  be  per- 
omied.  It  is  true,  God  alwajrs  sought  a  worship  in  spirit;  he  expected  the  heart 
f  tlie  worshipper  should  join  with  his  instituted  rights  of  adoration  in  every  exercise 
i  tliem ;  but  he  expects  such  a  carriage  more  under  the  gospel  administration, 
leeanse  of  the  clearer  discoveries  of  his  nature  made  in  it,  and  the  greater  assistances 
oBTeyed  by  it 

I  snaO  therefore,  1.  Lay  down  some  general  propositions.  2.  Show  what  thn 
piritual  worship  is.   3.  Why  we  must  offer  to  God  a  spiritual  service.  4.  The  use. 

1.  Some  general  propositions. 

Prop,  I.  The  rif  nt  exercise  of  worship  is  founded  upon-,  and  riseth  from,  the 
pirituality  of  GocL'  The  first  ground  of  the  worship  we  render  to  God,  is  the 
ofinite  excellency  of  his  nature,  which  is  not  only  one  attribute,  but  results  from 
ill ;  for  God,  as  God,  is  the  object  of  worship ;  and  the  notion  of  God  consists  not 
D  thinking  him  wise,  good,  just,  but  all  those  infinitely  beyond  any  conception ; 
ind  hence  it  follows  that  God  is  an  object  infinitely  to  be  loved  and  honoured, 
lis  goodness  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  motive  of  our  homage 
Psalm  cxxx.  4)  :  *  There  is  forgiveness  with  thee  that  thou  mayest  be  feared.*  Fear, 
D  the  Scripture  dialect,  signifies  the  *  whole  worship  of  God  (Acts  x.  35) :  but  in 
very  nation,  *  he  that  fears  him  *  is  accepted  of  him.»  If  God  should  act  towards 
nen  according  to  the  rigours  of  his  justice  due  to  them  for  the  least  of  their  crimes, 
bere  could  be  no  exercise  of  any  affection  but  that  of  despair,  which  could  not 
ngender  a  worship  of  God,  whicti  ought  to  be  joined  with  love,  not  with  hatred. 
!he  beneficence  and  patience  of  God,  and  his  readiness  to  pardon  men,  is  the  reason 
f  the  honour  they  return  to  him ;  and  this  is  so  evident  a  motive,  that  generally 
be  idolatrous  world  ranked  those  creatures  in  the  number  of  their  gods,  which  they 
lerceived  usefid  and  beneficial  to  mankind,  as  the  sun  and  moon,  the  Egyptians 
he  ox,  &c.  And  the  more  beneficial  any  thing  appeared  to  mankind,  the  higher 
tation  men  gave  it  in  the  rank  of  their  deities,  and  bestowed  a  more  peculiar  and 
olemn  worship  upon  it  Men  worshipped  God  to  procure  and  continue  his  favour, 
rhich  would  not  have  been  acted  by  them,  had  they  not  conceived  it  a  pleasing 
hing  to  him  to  be  mercifiil  and  gracious.  Sometimes  his  justice  is  proposed  to  us 
m  a  motive  of  worship  (Heb.  xii.  28,  29) :  *  Serve  God  with  reverence  and  godly 
ear,  for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire;'  which  includes  his  holiness,  whereby  he  dotn 
iBie  sin,  as  well  as  his  wrath,  whereby  he  doth  punish  it.  Who  but  a  mad  and 
otally  brutish  person,  or  one  that  was  resolved  to  make  war  against  heaven,  could 
»ehoul  the  eflects  of  God's  anger  in  the  world,  consider  him  in  nis  justice  as  a  'con- 
nming  fire,'  and  despise  him,  and  rather  be  drawn  out  by  that  consideration  to 
ilasphemy  and  despair,  than  to  seek  all  ways  to  appease  him  ?  Now  though  the 
nfinite  power  of  God,  his  unspeakable  wisdom,  his  incomprehensible  goodness,  tlie 

(«)  Ungend.  Tom.  II.  p.  777.  (y )  Taylor'i  Exemplar,  Preface,  1 30.  (*)  Ames  MeUul. 

ib.  iL  c.  4.  §  20.  {a)  So  2  Kingi  xvU.  32, 39 
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lialiness  of  hh  nature,  the  vigilance  of  his  proyidence,  the  bounty  of  hia  hand,  signify 
to  mim  that  he  should  love  and  honour  him,  and  are  the  motives  of  worship;  yet  | 
the  spirituality  of  his  nature  is  the  rule  of  worship,  and  durects  us  to  render  our  ; 
duty  to  him  with  all  the  powers  of  our  souL  As  hia  goodness  beams  out  upon  vl»,  \ 
worship  is  due  in  justice  to  him ;  and  as  he  is  the  most  excellent  nature,  venentisB  | 
u  due  to  him  in  tne  highest  manner  with  the  choicest  afiecdons.  So  that  indeed  | 
the  spirituality  of  God  comes  cliieflv  into  consideration  in  matter  of  worship  *  sU 
his  perfections  are  grounded  upon  tliis:  he  could  not  be  infinite,  inunutable,  omnis- 
cient, if  he  were  a  corporeal  bemg;^  we  cannot  give  him  a  woniiip  unless  we  judge 
him  worthy,  excellent,  and  deserving  a  worship  at  our  hands;  and  we  cannot 
Judge  him  worthy  of  a  worship,  unless  we  have  some  apprehensions  and  admirstiani 
of  his  infinite  virtues ;  and  we  cannot  apprehend  and  aomire  those  perfectiQiii,  Int 
as  we  see  them  as  causes  shining  in  their  effects.  When  we  see,  therefore,  the  fruM 
of  the  worid  to  be  the  work  of  his  power,  the  order  of  the  world  to  be  the  fruit  of  hii 
wisdom,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  world  to  be  the  product  of  his  goodness,  we  find 
the  motives  and  reasons  of  worship ;  and  weighing  that  this  power,  wisdcon,  g*^ 
ness,  infinitely  transcend  any  corporeal  nature,  we  find  a  rme  of  worship,  thiit  it 
ought  to  be  offered  by  us  in  a  manner  suitable  to  such  a  nature  as  is  infinitely  abofi 
any  bodily  being.  His  being  a  Spirit  declares  what  he  is;  his  other  perfectians 
declare  what  kind  of  Spirit  he  is.  All  God's  perfections  suppose  him  a  Spirit;  sll 
centre  in  this ;  his  wisdom  doth  not  suppose  nim  mercif\il,  or  his  mercy  suppose 
hin^  omniscient ;  there  may  be  distinct  notions  of  those,  but  all  suppose  him  to  be 
of  a  spuritual  nature.  How  cold  and  frozen  will  our  devotions  be,  if  we  consider 
not  his  omniscience,  whereby,  he  discerns  our  hearts?  How  carnal  will  our  services 
be,  if  we  consider  him  not  as  a  pure  Spirit?®  In  our  offers  to,  and  tiansactianf 
with  men,  we  deal  not  with  them  as  mere  animals,  but  as  rational  creatures ;  and 
we  debase  their  natures  if  we  treat  them  otherwise ;  and  if  we  have  not  raised 
apprehensions  of  God's  spiritual  nature  in  our  treating  with  him,  but  allow  him  only 
such  frames  as  we  think  nt  enough  for  men,  we  debase  his  spirituality  to  the  littleness 
of  our  own  being.  We  must,  therefore,  possess  our  souls  with  this;  we  shall  else 
render  him  no  better  than  a  fleshly  sen-ice.  We  do  not  much  concern  ourselves  m 
those  things  of  wliich  we  are  either  utterly  ignorant,  or  have  but  slight  iq>prehensioni 
of.  That  is  the  first  proposition; — The  rignt  exercise  of  worship  is  grounded  upon 
the  spirituality  of  God. 

Prop,  II.  This  spiritual  worship  of  God  is  manifest  by  the  light  of  nature,  to  be 
due  to  him.     In  reference  to  this,  consider, 

1.  The  outward  means  or  matter  of  that  worship  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
God,  was  not  known  by  the  light  of  nature.  The  law  for  a  worship,  and  for  t 
spiritual  worship  by  the  faculties  of  our  souls  was  natural,  and  part  of  the  law  of 
creation;  though  the  detcnnination  of  the  particular  acts,  whereby  God  would  have 
this  homage  testified,  was  of  positive  institution,  and  depended  not  upon  the  law 
of  creation.  Though  Adam  in  innocence  knew  God  was  to  be  worshipped ;  yet  by 
nature  he  did  not  know  by  wliat  outward  acts  he  was  to  pay  this  respect,  or  at  what 
time  he  was  more  solemnly  to  be  exercised  in  it  than  at  another :  this  depended 
upon  the  directions  God,  as  the  sovereign  Governor  and  Lawgiver,  should  prescribe. 
You  therefore  find  the  positive  institutions  of  tlie  *  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,'  and  the  determination  of  the  time  of  worship  (Gen.  ii.  3, 17).  Had  Uiere 
been  any  such  notion  in  Adam  naturally,  as  strong  as  that  other,  that  a  worship 
was  due  to  God,  there  would  have  been  found  some  relics  of  these  modes  universally 
consented  to  by  mankind,  as  well  as  of  the  other.  But  though  all  nations  have  by 
an  universal  consent  concurred  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  being  of  God,  and 
his  right  to  adoration,  and  the  obligation  of  the  creature  to  it ;  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  public  rule  and  i>olity  m  matters  of  religion  (for  no  nation  hath  been 
in  the  world  without  a  worship,  and  without  external  acts  and  certain  ceremonies 
to  signify  that  worship) ;  yet  their  modes  and  rites  have  been  as  various  as  their 
climates,  imlcss  in  that  common  notion  of  sacrifices,  not  descending  to  them  by 
nature,  but  tradition  from  Adam ;  and  the  various  ways  of  worship  have  been  more 
provoking  tlian  pleasing.  Every  nation  suited  the  kind  of  worship  to  their  par- 
ticular ends  and  polities  they  designed  to  rule  by.  How  God  was  to  be  worshipped 
8  more  difficult  to  be  discerned  by  nature  with  its  eyes  out  than  with  its  eyes  dear.^ 

a)  Amirald,  Dissert  e.dispL  p.  II.  .  («)  ApfBa^  ^s  B«U»i  (4  King,  on  Jonah,  ^tt 
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The  pillan  apon  which  the  womhip  of  God  stands  cannot  he  discerned  withotit 
revelation,  no  more  than  hlind  Sanuon  could  tell  where  the  pillars  of  tlie  Pliilis- 
tiiies'  theatre  stood,  without  one  to  conduct  him.  What  Adam  could  not  see  with 
his  sound  eyes,  we  cannot  with  our  dim  c^es ;  he  must  he  told  from  heaven  what 
worship  was  fit  lor  the  God  of  heaven.  It  is  not  hy  nature  that  we  can  have  such 
a  Ibll  prospect  of  God  as  may  content  and  quiet  us ;  this  is  the  noUe  effect  of  Divine 
lerelation ;  He  only  knows  nimself^  and  can  only  make  himself  known  to  us.  It 
could  not  he  supposed  that  an  infinite  God  shculd  have  no  perfections  but  what 
wm  viaiUe  In  the  works  of  his  hands ;  and  that  these  perfections  should  not  he 
infinite^  greater,  than  as  they  were  sensible  in  their  present  effects :  this  had  been 
to  apprehend  God  a  limited  Beings  meaner  than  he  is.  Now  it  is  impossible  to 
honour  God  as  we  ouf^ht,  unless  we  know  him  as  he  is ;  and  we  could  not  know 
him  ao  he  iS|  without  divine  revelati<m  fixmi  himself;  fiir  none  but  God  can  acquaint 
Hi  with  his  own  nature :  and  therefore  the  nations  void  of  this  conduct,  heaped  up 
uodeo  of  worship  from  their  own  imaginations,  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  Go^ 
and  below  the  nature  of  man.  A  rational  man  would  scarce  have  owned  such  for 
signs  of  honour,  as  the  Scripture  mentions  in  the  services  of  Baal  and  Dafon ; 
onich  less  an  infinitely  wise  and  glorious  God.  And  when  God  had  signified  his 
mmd  to  his  own  people,  how  unwilling  were  they  to  rest  satisfied  with  God's 
dftemunation,  but  would  be  warping  to  uieir  own  inventions,  and  make  gods,  and 
ways  of  worship  to  themselves  I*  as  in  the  matter  of  ^e  golden  cbS,  as  wa« 
latelyspoken  oL 

2.  Though  the  outward  manner  of  worship  acceptable  to  God  could  not  be  known 
witfiout  revelation,  and  those  revelations  mieht  be  various ;  yet  the  inward  manner 
of  worship  with  our  spirits  was  manifest  bv  nature :  and  not  only  manifest  by 
natore  to  Adam  in  innocence,  but  after  his  fall,  and  the  scales  he  had  brought  imon 
his  understanding  by  that  frdL    When  God  cave  him  his  positive  institutions  before 
the  frU,  or  whatooever  additions  God  should  have  made,  had  he  persisted  in  that 
Slate ;  or,  when  he  appointed  him,  after  his  fall,  to  testify  his  acknowledgment  of 
him  by  sacrifices,  there  needed  no  command  to  him  to  make  those  acknowledgments 
bv  those  outward  ways  prescribed  to  him,  with  the  intention  and  prime  affection  of 
his  spirit :  this  nature  would  instruct  him  in  without  revelation  ;  for  he  could  not 
possibly  have  any  semblance  of  reason  to  think  that  the  offering  of  beasts,  or  the 
presenting  the  first  fniits  of  the  increase  of  the  ground,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
God's  sovereignty  over  him  and  his  bounty  to  him,  was  sufficient,  without  devoting  to 
him  that  part  wherein  the  image  of  his  Creator  did  consist :  he  could  not  but  discern, 
by  a  reflecticn  upon  his  own  being,  that  he  was  made  for  God  as  well  as  by  God : 
for  it  is  a  natural  principle  of  whicli  the  apostle  speaks  (Rom.  xi.  3C),  *  For  of  him, 
and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things,*  &c. :  that  the  whole  whereof  he  did 
con«st  was  due  to  God ;  and  that  his  body,  the  dreggy  and  dusty  part  of  his  nature, 
was  not  fit  to  be  brought  alone  before  God,  without  that  nobler  principle,  which  he 
had,  by  creation,  linked  with  it     Nothing  in  the  whole  law  of  nature,  as  it  is  in- 
formed of  religion,  was  clearer,  next  to  the  being  of  a  God,  than  this  manner  of 
worshipping  God  with  the  mind  and  spirit     And  as  the  Gentiles  never  simk  so  low 
into  the  mud  of  idolatry,  as  to  think  tlie  images  they  worshipped  were  really  their 
gfxls,  but  the  representations,  or  habitations  of  their  gods ;  so  they  never  deserted 
this  principle  in  the  notion  of  it,  that  God  was  to  be  honoured  with  the  best  they  were, 
and  the  best  they  had  :  as  they  never  denied  the  being  of  a  God  in  the  notion,  though 
they  did  in  the  practice,  so  they  never  rejected  this  principle  in  notion,  though  they 
did,  and  now  most  men  do,  in  the  inward  observation  of  it :  it  was  a  maxim  among 
them  that  God  was  mens  animvSf  mind  and  spirit,  and  therefore  was  to  be  honoured 
with  the  mind  and  spirit :  that  religion  did  not  consist  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
body,  but  the  work  of  the  soul ;  whence  the  speech  of  one  of  them ;  *  Sacrifice  to 
the  gods,  not  so  much  clothed  with  purple  garments  as  a  pure  heart:''  and  of 
another :  '  God  regards  not  the  multitude  of  the  sacrifices,  but  the  disposition  of  the 
sacrificer.*«     It  is  not  fit  we  should  deny  God  the  cream  and  the  flower,  and  give 
him  the  flotten  part  and  the  stalks.     And  with  what  reverence  and  intention  of 
mind  they  thought  their  worship  was  to  be  performed,  b  evident  by  the  pnesU  cry- 
mg  out  often,  ^oc  age,  Mmd  this,  let  your  spirits  be  intent  upon  it     ihis  couitt 
not  but  result, 

U)  AmM  T.  16,  (/)  MenandCT.   Grot  de  Vcrltat  Rcllg.  Ub.  iv.  §  W.  (s)  ^"nWlo 
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we  shall  vonUp  God  or  no ;  nor  is  it  an  indifierent  thing  whether  we  shrl 
him  with  our  ^irits  or  no ;  a5  the  excellency  of  man's  knowledge  consists  iu  1 
thing*  as  they  are  in  truth,  so  the  excellency  of  the  will  in  willing  things  as 
ni  gxx»dnes$.     As  it  is  the  excellency  of  man,  to  know  God  as  God;  so  it  is  i 
his  cxcclloncy.  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  honour  God  as  God.     As  the  ohligad 
have  to  the*  power  of  God  for  our  being,  binds  us  to  a  worship  of  him ;  so  tht 
gation  vre  have  to  his  bounty  for  fashioning  us  according  to  nis  own  imager ' 
OS  to  an  exercise  of  that  part  wherein  his  image  doth  consist.     God  hath  ' 
things  for  himself  (Prov.  x\'i.  4),  that  is,  for  the  evidence  of  his  own 
wisdom :  we  are  therefore  to  render  him  a  gloiy  according  to  the  excellency 
nature,  discovered  in  the  frame  of  our  own.     It  is  as  much  our  sin  not  to  glonfy 
as  GikL  as  not  to  attempt  the  gloriAnng  of  him  at  all ;  it  is  our  sin  not  to 
Gtxl  as  God,  as  weU  as  to  omit  the  testi^'ing  any  respect  at  all  to  him. 
Divine  nature  is  the  object  of  worship,  so  tlie  Di\*ine  perfections  are  to  be  1 
in  worship :  we  do  not  honour  God  if  we  honour  him  not  as  he  is ;  we  honour 
not  as  a  Spirit,  if  we  think  him  not  worthy  of  the  ardours  and  rayishing 
tions  of  our  spirits.     If  we  think  the  devotions  of  the  body  are  sufficient  for  haa,' 
contract  him  into  the  condition  of  our  own  being;  and  not  only  deny  him  to~ 

Siritual  nature,  but  dash  out  all  those  perfections  which  he  could  not  be 
wenf>  he  not  a  Spirit. 

ProD.\.  The  ceremonial  law  was  abolished  to  promote  the  spirituali^  of 
wonhip.  Tlmt  sonice  was  pxMS,  carnal,  calculated  for  an  infant  and  sensitire  c 
It  consisted  in  niiliments,  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh,  the  blood  and  smoke  of 
fices,  the  steams  of  incense,  observation  of  davs,  distinction  of  meats,  corporal 
fications ;  evor\'  leaf  of  the  law  is  clogged  wit&  some  rite  to  be  particalarfy  obi 
by  them.   The  srtiniualit}*  of  worship  lay  reUed  under  a  thick  cloud,  that  the 
could  not  behold  the  glorv  of  the  gospel,  which  lay  covered  under  those 
1*2  Cor.  iii.  13) :  *  Thev  could  not  stedfastlv  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  al 
They  undorstoi^  nv>t  the  glor}-  and  spiritual  intent  of  the  law,  and  therefore 
short  of  that  sjnrlnial  frame  in  the  worship  of  God,  which  was  their  duty, 
therefore  in  oppo«iiion  to  this  administration,  the  worship  of  God  under  the  gospA 
calUnl  bv  iHir  Savioxir  in  the  text,  a  wor^ip  in  spirit ;  more  spiritual  for  the  m;  '" 
nioTv  spiritual  for  the  motives,  and  more  spintualfor  the  manner  and  frames  of  wa 

1.  This  legal  sen  ice  is  called  flesh  in  Scripture,  in  opposition  to  the  gospel,  whi 
is  called  spirit  The  ordinances  of  the  law,  though  of  divme  institution,  are  dijg;iiifii 
by  the  apivtlo  with  no  bi^ner  a  title  than  carnal  ordinances,'  and  a  carnal  commands 
but  the  gi>siH'l  is  ooIltHl  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  as  being  attended  with  a  spedil 
and  spiritual  etKoaoy  on  the  minds  of  men.t  And  when  the  degenerate  Galarian^' 
at\or  iiaving  tast^nl  of  the  pure  streams  of  the  gospel,  turned  about  to  drink  of  tht 
thicker  streams  of  the  law,  the  apostle  tells  them,  that  they  begun  in  the  spirit  andi 
wiHild  now  be  made  perfect  in  the  flesh ;«  they  would  leave  the  righteousness  oi 
faith  for  a  justification  by  works.  The  moral  law,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  spin* 
tunl,^  in  regard  of  the  abuse  of  it,  in  expectation  of  justification  by  the  outwsrd 
works  of  it,  is  caUed  flesh:  much  more  may  the  ceremonial  adnunistration,  whicliv 
was  never  intended  to  run  parallel  with  the  'moral,  nor  had  any  foundation  in  natuxa  ^ 
as  the  other  had.  That  whole  economy  consisted  in  sensible  and  material  things  \^ 
which  only  touched  the  flesh:  it  is  called  the  letter  and  the  oldness  of  the  letter;!  ^ 
as  letters,  which  are  but  empty  sounds  of  themselves,  but  put  together  and  fcmned  '^ 
into  words,  signify  something  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader :  an  old  letter,  a  ^^ 
thing  of  no  efficacy  upon  the  spirit,  but  as  a  law  written  upon  paper.  The  ROiV<^l  \^ 
hath  an  efficacious  spint  attending  it,  strongly  working  upon  the  mmd  and  win,  and  -^^ 
moulding  the  soul  into  a  spiritual  fVame  tor  God,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  tlM  -^ 
gospel ;  the  one  is  old  and  deca\*s,  the  other  is  new  and  increaseth  daily.  And  ni  i." 
the  law  itself  is  called  flesh,  so  the  observers  of  it  and  resters  in  it  are  odled  Israel  l 
ailiT  the  flesh;'  and  the  evangelical  worshipper  is  called  a  Jew  after  the  spuit  L 
(Rom.  ii.  29).  They  were  Israel  after  the  flesh  as  bom  of  Jacob,  not  Israel  after  u 
the  spirit,  as  bom  of  God ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  calls  them  Israel  and  not  ^ 
Isnicl  ;•  Israel  after  a  camal  birth,  not  Israel  after  a  spiritual ;  Israel  in  the  ciraiii>'  , 
cision  of  the  flesh,  not  Israel  by  a  regeneration  of  the  heart 
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ItgsX  ceiemoniea  were  not  s  fil  meaiu  to  bring  the  hewt  inlo  a  (pinhU 
liey  had  a  spitinial  mceni:  the  rock  and  maiina  prefigured  the  salvatiori 
■1  nourishmpnt  by  the  Redeemer.^  The  tacrifices  were  to  point  them  !• 
I  of  God  in  the  punishment  of  !in.  and  the  mercy  of  God  in  EUb*titu(iny 
Mir  steads,  as  types  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  ruimm  by  bis  hlood.  Tbi 
Im  of  the  fleab  was  to  inatruct  them  in  the  eircumcieioD  of  the  heart:  they 

in  regard  of  theii  matter,  weakneM  and  cIondineH.  >piritual  in  rrgiin]  af 
It  and  ilgnification :  they  did  initnicl,  but  not  eSicacionaly  vork  >b-ong 
Ibctiotu  III  the  MHiI  of  the  wonbipper.  They  were  weak  and  b»gaHr 
>  had  oeitber  wealth  to  enrich  nor  strength  lo  noorish  the  loul :  thev  eonld 
I  the  a>men  to  them,  or  put  them  into  a  frame  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
cience  Irora  those  dead  and  dull  dispositions  which  were 
_   them  :*  being  carnal,  they  could  not  have  aa  efficacy  to  purify  the  con- 

&t  offerer  and  work  spiritual  eRecta:  had  they  continued  without  the 
tf  Christ,  they  could  never  hare  wrought  any  change  in  ua  or  purcha.>ed 
'fin-  us.'  At  the  best  tiiey  were  but  shadows,  and  came  inexpressibly 
I  tSRmrj  of  that  person  and  state  whose  shadowj  they  were.  Tbe  ahadow 
I  too  weak  lo  perform  what  the  man  himself  can  do,  because  it  wants  the 
ttld  activity  of  the  substance:  the  whcJe  pomp  and  scene  was  suited  more 
iCve  than  the  intelle(4uiil  nature;  and,  like  pictures,  pleased  the  fancy  of 
ther  than  improved  their  reason.  The  Jewish  state  was  a  stale  of  child- 
t  that  administration  a  pedsgogj-.''  The  Uw  was  a  schoolmaster  filled 
Bik  and  ehildisb  capacity,  and  could  no  more  spintualize  the  heart,  than 
^  in  a  primer-school  can  enable  the  mind,  and  moke  it  til  for  niTairt  of 
because  thej  could  not  better  the  spirit,  they  were  instituted  only  far  a 
puenis  deliverEd  to  an  infant  age,  which  naturally  lives  a  life  of  sense 
I  a  life  of  reason.  It  was  also  a  serrile  state,  which  doth  rather  debase 
!•  the  mind ;  rather  carnalize  than  spiritualize  the  heart :  besides,  it  is  a 
■ey  that  both  melts  and  elevates  the  heart  into  a  soiritufll  frame:  'There 
M*  with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  feared;''  and  Uiey  had,  in  that  state, 
fimmering!!  of  mercy  in  the  daily  bloodv  intiniHtions  of  justice.  There 
rifice  for  wmc  tins,  but  a  cutting  ort'  wi!li..i.t  .;.■  I...,sl  iLiiit-.  r,f  pnnli.n; 
yearly  ri!ini-ml)rnnce  of-iin  tlierp  k.l'  .'.h  rjru-]j  (■■  -Ui-.r  (1..  m,  vviTi,  fi..ir, 
■  them  with  Lopes ;  and  such  a  state  which  always  held  them  underlhe 
of  (in,  coidd  not  pro^e  a  treo  spirit,  which  was  necenary  for  a  worship 
wding  to  his  nature. 

rir  use  they  rather  hindered  than  furthered  a  spiritual  worship.  In  their 
;  they  did  not  tend  to  the  obstructing  a  ipiritua]  wonbip,  for  then  they 
xmtrary  to  the  nature  of  religion,  and  the  end  of  Ood  who  appointed 

did  God  cover  the  evangelical  doctrine  under  the  clouds  of  the  legal 
...       .-  !.  i- ...-,^  (jjgy 

g  of 'the  face  of  Moses  was  too  da*xling  for  their  weak  eyea,  and  therefore 
I  necessity  of  a  veil,  not  for  the  thtnn  themaelves,  but  the  '  weakness  of 
^  The  carnal  affections  of  that  people  sunk  down  into  the  things  them- 
d[  in  the  outward  pomp,  and  pierced  not  through  the  veil  to  the  spiritual 
■em;  and  by  the  use  of  them  without  rational  conceptJons,  they  besotted 
ii  and  became  senseles*  of  those  spiritual  motion*  reijuired  of  them. 
M  all  their  expectations  of  a  eamal  Mesaiah  ;  the  reil  of  ceremonies  was 
id  the  film  upon  their  eyes  so  condensed,  that  they  could  not  look  through 
the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  they  beheld  not  the  heavenly  Canaan  tor  the  beauty 
hly ;  nor  minded  the  regeneration  of  the  spuit,  while  they  rested  upon 
afions  of  the  flesh ;  the  prevalency  of  sense  and  aenaitivs  affections 
sir  minds  from  inquiring  into  the  intent  of  them.    Sense  and  matter  are 

to  the  mind,  and  sensible  objects  are  the  same  often  to  spiritual  motions. 

•re  never  mote  raised  than  when  they  are  abstracted  from  the  ea- 
a  rf  them.  A  pompous  worship,  made  up  of  many  tenuble  o^ecta, 
le  ^irituality  of  religion.    Those  that  are  most  zealous  for  outward,  are 

:  1. 4.  W  Gel.  (T.  ».  (fl  H.b.  1 1.  la-  »■  W  22J.ii»    . 
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a<iUAlIv  moRt  c(»Id  and  in JifK-rent  in  inward,  obiton'uiKH's ;  and  tlinse  tliat  orerd 
canM]  modes,  usually  underdo  in  spiritual  atieclions.  I'liis  was  the  Jcwisli  at 
The  natiure  of  the  ceremonies  being  uomixHia  and  earthly  by  their  lihow  and  bea 
meeting  with  their  weakness  and  chifdish  affections,  filled  their  eyes  with  au  onti 
lustre,  allured  their  minds,  and  detained  them  from  seeking  things  higher  and  i 
spiritual;  the  kernel  of  those  rites  lay  concealed  in  a  thick  shell;  the  spiritual  g 
was  little  seen,  and  the  spiritual  sweetness  little  tasted.  Unless  the  Scriptor 
diligently  searched,  it  seems  to  transfer  the  worship  of  God  horn  the  true  uith 
tlie  spiritual  motions  of  the  heart,  and  stake  it  down  to  outward  observance^ 
the  opus  operatum.  Besides,  the  voice  of  the  law  did  only  declare  sacrifices^ 
invited  the  worshippers  to  them  with  a  promise  of  the  atonement  of  sin,  ton 
away  the  wrath  of  God.  It  never  plainly  acquainted  them  tluit  those  thinp  \ 
types  and  shadows  of  something  future ;  tliat  they  were  onl^'  outward  purmcat 
of  the  flesh  ;  it  never  plainly  told  them,  at  the  time  of  appointing  them,  that  tl 
sacrifices  could  not  abolish  sin,  and  reconcile  them  to  G(m£  Indeed  we  see  moi 
them  since  their  death  and  dissection,  in  that  one  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  than 
be  discerned  in  the  five  books  of  Moses.  Besides,  man  naturally  affects  a  ca 
life,  and  therefore  affects  a  carnal  worship;  he  designs  the  gratifying  his  senses 
would  have  a  religion  of  the  same  nature.  Most  men  have  no  mind  to  busy  t 
reasons  about  the  things  of  sense,  and  are  naturally  unwilling  to  raise  them  iq 
those  things  which  are  allied  to  the  spiritual  natiure  of  God;  and  therefore  the  d 
spiritual  any  ordinance  is,  the  more  averse  is  the  heart  of  man  to  \L  There 
simplicity  of  the  gospel  firom  which  our  minds  arc  easily  corrupted  by  thinn 
pleasure  the  sense,  as  Eve  was  bv  the  curiosity  of  her  eyes,  and  tlie  liquonsb 
of  her  palate.™  From  this  principle  hath  sprung  all  the  idolatry  in  the  wocUL 
Jews  Imew  they  had  a  God  who  had  delivered  them,  but  they  would  have  a  weoi 
God  to  go  berore  them  ;>>  and  the  papacy  at  this  day  is  a  witness  of  the  tnil 
this  natural  corruption. 

4.  Upon  these  accounts,  therefore,  God  never  testified  himself  well  pleased 
that  kind  of  worship.     He  was  not  displeased  with  them  as  they  were  hn 
institution,  and  ordamed  for  the  representing  (though  in  an  obscure  manner 
glorious  things  of  the  gospel ;  nor  was  he  offended  with  those  people's  obeerv 
of  them;  for,  since  he  had  commanded  them,  it  was  their  duty  to  perfimn  fc 
and  their  sin  to  neglect  them ;  but  he  was  displeased  with  them  as  they  were  ' 
tised  by  them,  with  souls  as  morally  carnal  in  the  practices,  as  the  ceremoniee 
materially  carnal  in  their  substance.  It  was  not  theu:  disobedience  to  obaenre  t^ 
Dut  it  was  a  disobedience,  and  a  contempt  of  the  end  of  the  institution  to  rest 
them ;  to  be  warm  in  them,  and  cold  m  morals ;  they  fed  upon  the  bon»a 
neglected  the  marrow ;  pleued  themselves  with  the  shell,  and  sought  not  fic 
kernel ;  they  joined  not  with  them  the  internal  worship  of  God ;  fear  of  him^ 
faith  in  the  promised  Seed,  which  lay  veiled  under  those  coverings  (Hos.  vL  (^, 
desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice;  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than 
ofierings ;'  and  therefore  he  seems  sometimes  weary  of  his  own  institution^ 
calls  them  not  his  own,  but  their  sacrifices,  their  feasU  (Isa.  i.  11,  14)  :  the]^ 
his  by  appointment,  theirs  by  abuse ;    the  institution  was  from  his  goodne^ 
condescensi-m,  therefore  his ;  the  corruption  of  them  was  from  the  vice  olT 
•   iture,  therefore  theirs.    He  often  blamed  them  for  their  carnality  in  them;  s3l 
'  is  dislike  of  placing  all  their  religion  in  them ;  gives  the  sacrificers,  on  that   '^ 
no  better  a  title  than  that  of  the  princes  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  o  and  com;^ 
sacrifices  themselves  to  the  *  cutting  off  a  dog's  neck,'  *  swine's  blood,'  and  *the 
of  a  man.*?   And  indeed  God  never  valued  them,  or  expressed  any  delight  in  ^ 
he  despised  the  feasts  of  the  wicked  (Amos  v.  21);  and  had  no  esteem  §^ 
/naterial  offerings  of  the  godly  TPsalm  L  13) :  *  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bii^ 
drink  the  blood  of  goats?'  which  he  speaks  to  his  saints  and  people,  before  he  ^ 
lo  rt'prove  the  wicked;  which  he  begins  (ver.  16),  *  But  to  the  wicked.  God  sai4 


drink  the  blood  of  goats?'  which  he  speaks  to  his  saints  and  people,  before  he\ 
lo  rt'prove  the  wicked;  which  he  begins  (ver.  16),  « But  to  the  wicked,  God  sak. 
Ko  slightly  he  esteems  them,  that  he  seems  to  disown  them  to  be  any  part  » 
coinnum^  when  he  brought  his  people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (Jer.  \tL  SW* 
ipuko  not  to  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  coucemuig  bunit-offerinp ' 
tncrificcs.'  1  le  did  not  value  and  regard  them,  in  comparison  of  that  inwaroW 

ti^  in,rirdt^Velam.Modi^^p.23n.a;c..^  (-)  2  Cor. xl.  3.  („  E«d.lxA. 
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i  had  reaiiircd  by  the  moml  law ;  tluit  being  given  before  tlio  law  gf  cere- 
lUigeil  tlieiQ,  in  Ihc  first  pince,  [a  an  obacrrancp  of  dioac  precepls.  They 
to  be  beluw  the  nature  of  Gud,  and  rould  not  uf  themselves  jileau  him. 
old  ill  reamn  persuade  tliemwlvea  that  [he  death  of  a  beast  was  a  propor- 
offering  for  the  sin  of  a  man,  or  ever  was  iiitendwi  for  the  expiation  of 
■ion.  In  the  some  rank  are  nil  our  bodil;  services  under  the  gospel ;  a 
W  witlioul  spirit,  bended  bulrushes  without  inwari!  nflections,  are  no  more 
I  to  God,  than  the  sacrifices  of  animals ;  it  is  but  a  change  of  one  bnile  lijr 
«f  a  hiBber  species;  a  mere  hrutc  for  that  part  of  man  which  halli  iin 
Dt  with  brutes;  such  a  service  is  a  more  animd  service,  and  not  spiritual. 
1  Iberefore  God  never  intended  llial  sort  of  worship  lo  be  durable,  and  Iiud 
■tioned  die  change  of  it  for  one  more  spiritual.  It  whs  not  good  or  evil 
whalaoever  goodn")a  it  had  was  solely  derived  lo  it  by  institution,  and 
I  it  was  mutable.  It  Lnd  no  confonnity  wilh  the  spiritual  nature  of  God  who 
e  worshipped,  nor  with  the  rational  nature  of  man  who  was  lo  worship ; 
efore  he  often  ipcaks  of  taking  away  the  new  moons,  and  feasts,  and  sacri- 
]  all  the  ceremonial  worship,  oa  things  he  took  no  pleasure  in,  lo  have  a 
more  suited  to  his  excelleot  nature ;  but  he  never  speaks  of  removing  the 


bninistration,  and  the  worship  prescribed  there,  aa  being  more  agreeable  1 
re  and  perfections  of  God,  and  displaying  them  more  illiiBtrionsly  to  the 
The  apostle  tells  ns.  it  was  to  be  'disannulled  because  of  its  weakness I'l 


13  filed  for  its  duration,  till  (he  accomplishment  of  the  truth 
nder  that  pedagogy.'  Some  of  the  modes  of  that  worehip  being  only  typical, 
urally  expire  and  be  insignilicaiit  in  their  use,  upon  the  finishing  of  thnt 
Udeemer,  whieh  they  did  prefigure :  and  other  parts  of  it,  though  God 
Qiem  M  long,  beeause  of  (he  weaknen  of  the  worshipper,  yet  because  it 
not  God  to  be  always  worshipped  in  that  manner,  lie  would  reject  them, 
idace  Biiutber  more  spintiiol  and  elevated.  '  Incense  and  a  pure  offering' 
t  offered  every  where  unto  his  name."  He  often  told  them  he  would  make 
ntenanlby  the  Messiah,'  and  the  old  should  be  rejected;'  tliat  the  'former 
ould  not  be  remembered,  and  the  things  of  old  no  more  considered,'  when 
J  Jo  'n  ncwlhin^iii  (he  earth.'"  Even  the  ark  of  Oierwcnaiil,  lln' syinbul 
CTence,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  tliat  nation,  should  not  any  more  be 
>red  and  visited;*  that  the  temple  and  sacrifices  shoiUd  be  rejected,  and 
tahliabed;  that  the  order  of  the  Aaronical  priesthood  should  be  abolished, 
of  Melchizedelc  set  up  in  the  stead  of  it,  in  the  person  of  the  Measiah,  to 
'or  ever; 7  that  Jerusalem  sboidd  be  changed;  a  new  heaven  and  earth 
a  worship  more  conformable  to  heaven,  more  advantageous  to  earth.  God 
:eeded  in  the  removal  of  some  parts  of  it,  before  the  time  of  taking  down 
e  fiimitiu^  of  this  house;  the  pot  of  manna  was  lost;  Urim  and  Tliummim 
the  glory  of  the  temple  was  £minished  ;  and  the  ignorant  people  wept  at 
:or£eone,  without  raising  their  faith  und  hope  in  the  consideration  of  the 
hich  was  promised  to  be  filled  with  a  spiritual  glory.  And  as  soon  at  ever 
d  was  spread  in  the  world,  God  thundered  out  hu  judgments  upon  that 
wUch  he  had  fixed  all  those  legal  observances;  so  that  the  Jews,  in  the 
d  flesh,  coidd  never  practise  the  main  part  of  their  worship  since  they  were 
from  that  place  where  it  was  only  to  be  celebrated.  It  is  one  thousand 
Ired  years  since  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  altar,  which  was  the 
m  of  all  the  Levitical  worship,  and  have  wandered  in  the  world  without  a 

a  prince,  or  priest,  and  ephod  or  teraphim.»  And  God  fully  put  an  end 
he  command  he  gave  to  the  apostles,  and  in  them  to  us,  in  ihe  presence  of 
od  Etias,  to  hear  his  Son  only  (Matt.  xvii.  5):  'Behold  a  voirf  out  of  the 
hich  said,  This  is  niy  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  weU  pleased  ;  hear  ye  him.' 
•be  death  of  our  Saviour,  testified  it  to  that  whole  nation  and  the  world, 
ending  in  twain  the  vail  of  the  temple.  The  whole  frame  of  that  service, 
Bi  carnal,  and,  by  reason  of  the  corruption  of  man,  weakened,  is  nulled ; 
iritual  worship  is'  mide  known  to  the  world,  that  we  might  now  serve  God 
t  spiritual  manucr,  ajid  with  more  spiritual  frames. 

VI.   The  sl■r^-icc  aiid  worship  ths  gospel   settles  i»  spiritual,  and  th« 

,  vll.  15,  (r)  i;jl.  iv.».  (.)  Mal.l.  U.  («  Pmrtl-  ?■«■  1*1 
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performance  of  it  more  spirituaL  Spirituality  is  the  genitu  of  the  gospel^  as  camalitj 
was  of  the  law ;  the  gospel  is  therefore  called  spirit ;  we  are  absteacted  from  the 
•mplojrments  of  sense,  and  brought  nearer  to  a  heavenly  state.  The  Jews  had  angels' 
bread  poured  upon  tliem  ;  we  have  anzels'  service  prescribed  to  us,  the  praises  of 
God,  communion  with  God  in  spirit,  Surough  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  stroi^er 
foundations  for  spiritual  affections.  It  is  called  a '  reasonable  service;'*  it  is  suited  to 
a  rational  nature,  thou£;h  it  finds  no  friendship  from  the  corruption  of  reason.  It 
prescribes  a  service  fit  lor  the  reasonable  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  advanceth  them 
while  it  employs  them.  The  word  reasonable  may  be  translated '  word  service'^  as  wdl 
as  reasonable  service ;  an  evangelical  service,  m  opposition  to  a  law  service.  AU 
evangelical  service  is  reasonable,  and  all  truly  reasonable  service  is  evangelical 

The  matter  of  the  worship  is  spiritual ;  it  consists  in  love  of  God,  faith  in  God, 
recourse  to  his  goodness,  meditation  on  him,  and  communion  with  him.  It  lays 
aside  the  ceremonial,  spiritualizeth  the  moraL  The  conunands  that  concerned  our 
duty  to  God,  as  well  as  those  that  concerned  our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  were  re- 
duced by  Christ  to  their  spiritual  intention.  The  motives  are  spiritual ;  it  is  a  state 
of  more  grace  as  well  as  of  more  truth,c  supported  by  spiritual  promises,  beaming 
out  in  spiritual  privileges ;  heaven  comes  down  in  it  to  earth,  to  spiritualize  earth  for 
heaven.  The  manner  of  worship  is  more  spiritual ;  higher  flights  of  the  soul,  stitmger 
ardours  of  affection,  sincerer  auns  at  his  glory ;  mists  are  removed  finom  our  mindi, 
dofi^  firom  the  soul,  more  of  love  than  fear ;  faith  in  Christ  kindles  the  afiections, 
ana  works  by  them.  The  assistances  to  spiritual  worship  are  greater.  The  Spirit 
doth  not  drop,  but  is  plentifully  poured  out  It  doth  not  light  sometimes  tmon,  but 
dwells  in  the  heart  Christ  suited  the  gospel  to  a  spiritual  heart,  and  the  Spirit 
changeth  the  carnal  heart  to  make  it  fit  for  a  spiritual  gospel.  He  blows  upon  ^e 
garden,  and  causes  the  spices  to  flow  forth ;  and  often  makes  the  soul  in  worship 
uke  the  chariots  of  Aminadab,  in  a  ouick  and  nimble  motion.  Our  blessed  Lora 
and  Saviour,  by  his  death,  discoverea  to  us  the  nature  of  God ;  and  after  his  ascen- 
sion sent  hib  Spirit  to  fit  us  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  converse  with  him.  One 
spiritual  evangelical  believing  breath  is  more  delightfid  to  God,  Ihan  millions  of  altars 
made  up  of  me  richest  pearls,  and  smoking  with  the  costliest  oblations,  because  it 
is  spiritual ;  and  a  mite  of  spirit  is  of  more  worth  than  the  greatest  weight  of  flesh: 
one  holy  angel  is  more  excellent  than  a  whole  world  of  mere  bodies. 

Prop.  VII.  Yet  the  worship  of  God  with  our  bodies  is  not  to  be  rejected  upon  tiie 
account  that  God  requires  a  spiritual  worship,  lliough  we  must  perform  the  weightier 
duties  of  the  law,  yet  we  are  not  to  omit  and  leave  undone  the  lighter  precepts, 
since  both  the  magnaUa  and  nutmtula  legis,  the  greater  and  the  lesser  duties  of  the 
law,  have  the  stamp  of  divine  authority  upon  them.  As  God  under  the  ceremonial 
law  did  not  command  the  worship  of  the  body  and  the  observation  of  outward  rites 
without  the  engaeement  of  the  spirit ;  so  neither  doth  he  command  that  of  the  spirit 
without  the  peculiar  attendance  of  the  body.  The  Schwelksendians  denied  b<»iQy 
worship ;  and  the  indecent  postures  of  many  in  public  attendance  intimate  no  great 
care  either  of  composing  their  bodies  or  spurits.  A  morally  discomposed  body  inti- 
mates a  tainted  heart  Our  bodies  as  well  as  our  spirits  are  to  be  j^resented  to  GoAA 
Our  bodies  in  lieu  of  the  sacrifices  of  beasts,  as  m  the  Judaical  mstitutions;  body 
for  the  whole  man ;  a  living  sacrifice,  not  to  be  slain,  as  the  beasts  were,  but  living  a 
new  life,  in  a  holy  posture,  with  crucified  affections.  This  is  the  inference  the  apostle 
makes  of  the  privileges  of  justification,  adoption,  coheirship  with  Christ,  which  he 
had  before  discoursed  of;  privileges  conferred  upon  the  person,  and  not  upon  a 
part  of  man. 

1.  Bodily  worship  is  due  to  God.  He  hath  a  right  to  an  adoration  by  omr  bodies 
as  they  are  his  by  creation ;  his  right  is  not  dimini^ied,  but  increased,  by  the  blessing 
of  redemption :  (1  Cor.  vi.  20)  *  ror  you  are  bought  with  aprice ;  therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  bodies  and  your  spirits,  which  are  God's.'  Tne  body  as  well  as  the 
spirit  is  redeemed,  since  our  Saviour  suffered  crucifixion  in  his  bod^r,  as  well  as 
agonies  in  his  soul.  Body  is  not  taken  here  for  the  whole  man,  as  it  may  be  in 
Rom.  xii. ;  but  for  the  material  part  of  our  nature,  it  being  distinguished  fit>m  the 
spirit  If  we  are  to  render  to  God  an  obedience  with  our  bodies,  we  are  to  render 
him  such  acts  of  worship  with  our  bodies  as  they  are  capable  of.  As  God  is  the 
Father  of  spirits,  so  he  is  the  God  of  all  flesh ;  therefore  the  flesh  he  hath  framed  of 

(•)  Ron.  siL  1.  (6)  Vide  Hammoiid,  in  loc.  (c)  John  i.  17.  (tf)  Bom.  zIL  1 
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k  earth,  bi  well  b>  Itae  noble  portiuti  he  hulh  breathed  iiilu  us,  eaniioE  he  ienivd 
km  without  a  palpable  injustice.  The  «ervic:e  ut  the  body  we  must  not  deuy  (□ 
God,  milesi  we  will  denj  bnQ  to  be  the  author  of  it,  and  tlie  exerciiic  of  liU  uruvf 
Inuial  care  about  it.  Tbemerciea  of  God  are  renewed  ever?  day  upon  our  bodies  ai 
«dl  a*  our  touls,  and,  therefore,  Ihej-  Diteht  lo  eKpress  a  feally  to  God  for  his  bounty 
twry  day.  '  Both  are  from  God  ;  both  sliouJd  be  for  God.  Man  eocsiWs  of  body 
mA  M»l ;  the  service  of  man  is  the  service  of  both.  The  body  i*  to  be  sanctitit-d  ai 
«dl  ai  the  Boul ;  and,  iherEfnre,  to  be  oflered  ta  God  aa  well  as  tlie  soul.  Both  ara 
lobe  glorified,  both  are  to  eiorify.  As  our  Saviour's  divinity  vai  manifested  in  hii 
bodr.  so  should  our  ^irimdi^  in  nan.  To  give  God  the  ser\'ice  of  the  body  and  uo[ 
•f  the  soul,  ii  hypocn.^y  ;  to  ^veGod  the  serk-jce  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the  body,  is 
■erilege  ;  to  give  hiin  ncilbt^,  atheimi.'*  If  the  only  part  of  man  (liot  is  visible  were 
ocnipted  &om  the  lervicr  of  God,  there  could  be  noviaibte  tostiiiiuntes  of  piety  given 
^a  any  occasion.  Sini:a  not  a  moiety  of  man,  but  the  wliule  in  God's  creature,  he 
«^ht  to  pay  a  homagi;  with  the  whole,  and  not  only  villi  a  moiety  of  himself. 

2.  Wunhip  in  soei.^s  is  due  to  God,  but  this  cannot  be  without  some  bodily 
(ipreMcnw.  The  Ijw  of  nature  doth  as  much  direct  men  to  combine  together  in 
pjilii:  aocieties  for  the  acknowledgment  of  God,  ai  iti  civil  cominunilieB  Ibr  aelf- 
pmen,-ation  and  order;  and  the  nodee  of  a  society  for  religion  is  more  ancienl  than 
Ihe  mention  of  civil  associations  for  politic  goveniment  (Gen.  iv.  26) ;  '  Then  began 
■sen  lo  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  viz.  in  the  tune  (^Seth.  No  queiilion  but 
Adam  had  worshipped  God  before,  as  well  as  Abel,  and  a  family  ri-hgion  had  been 
peserved;  but,  as  mankind  iucreaied  In  distinct  families,  they  knit  together  in  com- 
pniies  to  solemnize  the  worship  of  God.^  Hence,  as  some  think,  those  that  incot^ 
mated  together  for  such  ends,  were  called  '  tlie  sons  of  God  : '  son<  by  profession, 
■bough  not  sous  by  adoption ;  as  those  of  Coriolh  were  sniiita  by  profession,  though 
■1  sach  a  corrupted  church  tliey  could  Hot  be  all  so  by  regeneration )  yet  saints,  as 
king  of  a  christian  society,  and  calling  upon  the  name  of  Clirist,  that  is,  wor- 
Apping  God  in  Christ,  though  they  mi^ht  not  be  all  saints  in  spirit  and  practice. 
Sd  Cain  and  Abel  met  ti^ther  to  worship  (Gen.  iv.  3)  '  at  the  end  of  the  days,'  at  a 
W  time.  God  Bottled  a  pnblie  worship  among  the  Jews,  instituted  synagogue*  for 
l"^.  ■  T.'  ■  r'n7  :■  :.  ther,  whence  called  the  '  synagogues  of  God.'*  The  Sabbath  was 
!■  ■  '  '  .  l~ilj;p  God  a  common  benefactor.  Public  worship  keeps  up  the 
II  '  r.  i;  world  prone  lo  atheism,  and  a  sense  nl'  Gud  in  n  heart  prone 
1  .  . .  I  ii  ■  anMis  SLUig  in  company,  not  singly,  nt  the  birth  of  Ciirist,''' 
sad  prused  God  not  only  with  a  nniple  elevation  of  their  spiritual  nature,  but 
audibly,  by  forming  a  voice  in  the  air.  Affections  are  more  lively,  spinti  more  raised 
ID  public  than  private;  God  will  credit  his  own  ordinance.  Fue  increaseth  by 
hymg  together  many  coals  on  one  place  ;  so  is  devociou  inflamed  by  the  union  of 
BWDy  hearts,  and  by  a  joint  presence  :  nor  can  the  approach  of  the  last  day  of 
judgment,  or  particular  ju^fments  upon  a  nation,  give  a  writ  of  ease  from  such 
■Ml  Mililii  I  (Heb.  z.  25) :  '  Not  fonaking  the  assembhng  ounelvea  together ;  but  so 
nnch  the  more  as  you  see  the  day  approaching.'  Whether  it  be  understood  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  or  the  dayof  the  Jewish  destnictlon  and  the  Christian  persecution, 
die  apoctle  uses  it  a«  an  argument  to  quicken  them  to  the  observance,  not  to 
encourage  them  to  a  neglect.  Since,  therefore,  natural  light  informs  us,  and  divine 
inatitutian  commands  us,  publicly  to  acknowledge  otovelves  the  serranta  of  God,  it 
inplies  the  service  of  the  body.  Such  acknowledgment!  cannot  be  without  visible 
teMimonies,  and  outward  exercises  of  devotion,  as  well  as  inward  affections.  This 
promotes  God's  honour,  checks  others'  profaneness,  allures  men  to  the  same  expres- 
■iona  of  duty;  and  though  there  maybe  hypocrisy  and  anoutward  garb  without  an 
inward  &ame,  yet  better  a  moiety  of  wonhip  than  ncaw  at  alt ;  better  acknowledge 
God's  right  in  one  than  disown  it  in  both. 

3.  Jesus  Christ,  the  most  spiritual  worshipper,  worshipped  God  with  his  body.  Ho 
prayed  orally,  and  kneeled,  '  Father,  if  it  be  thy  will,  >&c.  He  blessed  with  his 
mouth,  '  Father,  I  thank  ihee.'^  He  lifted  up  his  eyes  as  well  as  elevated  his 
spirit,  when  he  praised  his  Father  for  mercy  received,  or  begged  for  the  blcsa- 
bigi  hi>  disciples  wanted.'    The  strength  of  the  spirit  must  have  vent  at  tlie 
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mitward  members.  The  holy  men  of  God  hare  emploved  the  bodv  in  ngnificant 
"  expresiiions  of  worship :  Abraham  in  falling  on  his  face,  Paul  in  kneeling,  emploving 
their  tongues,  lifting  up  their  hands.  Though  Jacob  was  bed-rid,  yet  he  would  not 
worship  God  without  some  devout  expression  of  reverence;  it  is  in  one  place 
*  leaning  upon  his  staff; '°^  in  another,  'bowing  himself  upon  his  bed's  head.'>^  The 
reason  of  the  diversity  is  in  the  Hebrew  word,  which,  without  vowels,  may  be  read 
milfahf  a  bed,  or  mattehy  a  staff;  however,  both  signify  a  testimony  ^  adoration  by 
a  reverent  gesture  of  the  body.  Indeed,  in  angels  and  separated  souk  a  warship  is 
performed  purely  by  the  spirit ;  but  whfle  the  soul  is  in  conjunction  with  the  body, 
It  can  hardly  perform  a  senous  act  of  worship  without  some  tincture  upon  the  outward 
man  and  reverential  composure  of  the  body*  Fire  cannot  be  in  tne  clothes  but  it 
will  be  felt  by  the  members,  nor  flames  be  pent  up  in  the  soul  without  bursting  out 
m  the  body.  The  heart  can  no  more  restrain  itself  fipom  breaking  out,  than  Joseph 
could  inclose  his  affections,  without  expressing  them  in  tears  to  ms  brethren.*^  ' \Ve 
believe,  and  therefore  speak.' P 

To  conclude :  God  hath  appointed  some  parts  of  worship  which  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  the  body,  as  sacraments :  we  have  need  of  tnem  because  we  are  not 
wholly  spiritual  and  incorporeal  creatiures.  The  religion  which  consists  in  externals 
only  IS  not  for  an  intellectual  natiure :  a  worship  purely  intellectual  ia  too  subliuke 
for  n  nature  allied  to  sense,  and  depending  much  upon  it  The  christian  mode  t.f 
worship  is  proportioned  tj  both ;  it  makes  the  sense  to  assist  the  mind,  and  elevates  the 
sjMrit  above  the  sense,  liodily  worship  helps  the  spiritual :  the  members  of  the  body 
retl(?ot  back  upon  the  heart,  the  voice  bars  distractions,  the  tongue  seta  the  heart  </n 
fire  in  good  as  well  as  in  evil.  It  is  as  much  against  the  lieht  of  nature  to  serve  Gud 
without  external  significations,  as  to  serve  him  only  with  tnem  without  the  intention 
oi  the  mind.  As  the  invisible  God  declares  himself  to  men  by  visible  works  and 
si|xns,  so  shoidd  we  declare  our  invisible  frames  by  visible  expressioDt.  God  hath 
given  us  a  soul  and  body  in  conjunction ;  and  we  are  to  serve  him  in  the  same 
manner  he  hath  framed  us. 

1 1.  The  second  thing  I  am  to  show  is,  what  spiritual  worship  is.  In  general, 
the  whole  spirit  is  to  be  employed :  the  name  of  God  is  not  sanctified  but  by  the 
eiighgemcnt  of  our  souls.  Worship  is  an  act  of  the  understanding,  applying  it&ell'  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  excellency  of  God  and  actual  thoughts  of  his  majesty ;  recog- 
nizing him  as  the  supreme  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world,  which  is  natm-al 
knowledge ;  beholding  the  glory  of  his  attributes  in  tlie  Redeemer,  which  is  evan- 
gelical knowledge.  This  is  the  sole  act  of  the  spirit  of  man.  The  same  reason  is  for 
uU  our  worship  as  for  our  thanksgiving.  This  must  be  done  with  understanding : 
(Psalm  xlvii.  7)  '  Sing  ye  praise  with  understanding;'  with  a  knowledge  and  sense  of 
his  greatness,  goodness,  and  wisdom.  It  is  also  an  act  of  the  will,  whereby  the  soid 
adores  and  reverences  his  majesty,  is  ravished  with  his  amiableness,  embraceth  his 
goodness,  enters  itself  into  an  mtimate  communion  with  this  most  lovely  object,  and 
pitcheth  all  his  affections  upon  him.  We  must  worship  God  understandingly ;  it  is 
not  else  a  reasonable  service.  The  nature  of  God  and  the  law  of  God  abhor  a  blind 
offering ;  we  must  worship  him  heartily,  else  we  offer  him  a  dead  sacrifice.  A 
reasonable  service  is  that  wherein  the  nund  doth  truly  act  something  with  God.  All 
si)iritual  acts  must  be  acts  of  reason,  otherwise  they  are  not  human  acts,  because 
they  want  that  principle  which  is  constitutive  of  man,  and  doth  difference  him  finoni 
other  creatures.  Acts  done  only  by  sense  are  the  acts  of  a  brute ;  acts  done  by 
reason  are  the  acts  of  a  man.  That  which  is  only  an  act  of  sense  cannot  be  an  act 
of  religion.  The  sense,  without  the  conduct  of  reason,  is  not  the  subject  of  religious 
acts :  for  then  beasts  were  capable  of  religion  as  well  as  men.  There  cannot  be 
religion  where  there  is  not  reason ;  and  tnere  cannot  be  the  exercise  of  religion 
where  there  is  not  an  exercise  of  the  rational  faculties :  nothing  can  be  a  christian 
act  that  is  not  a  human  act.  Besides,  all  worship  must  be  for  some  end :  the  wor- 
ship of  God  must  be  for  God.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  our  rational  faculties  that  we 
only  can  intend  an  end.  An  ignorant  and  carnal  worship  is  a  brutish  worship. 
Particularly, 

1 .  Spiritual  worship  is  a  worship  from  a  spiritual  nature.  Not  only  physically 
spiritual,  so  our  souls  arc  in  their  mune ;  but  morally  spiritual,  by  a  renewing  prin- 
ciple. Tlie  heart  must  be  first  cast  into  the  mould  of  ue  gospel,  before  it  can  penonn 

(/A)  Heb.  xi.  21.  (ff)  Ven.  xlvU.  91.  (o)  Gen.  xIt.  1,  t.  (p)  2  Cor.  iv.  '4. 
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a  vunhip  required  bythegoqiel.  Adam  linng  in  Puradise  might  perform  a  Bplritud 
vonJiip;  but  Adam  folieti  from  his  rectituiU  could  not:  we,  Ming  heirs  of  his 
nultire,  are  heiis  uf  his  impalence  Restoration  to  a  spiritual  life  must  preci^«  any 
net  of  ([firituul  wonhip.  As  no  nork  can  be  good,  so  no  worship  can  be  spiHtual, 
lill  we  are  created  in  Chrisl.1  Christ  is  our  life.'  As  no  natural  actiun  can  be  per- 
I'uniied  without  life  ID  the  root  or  heart,  so  no  spiritual  act  without  Christ  in  the  soul. 
UuT  bcine  in  Christ  is  aa  Qecessary  to  every  spiritual  act  as  the  union  of  our  soul 
with  our  body  is  necessary  to  natural  action.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  limits  of  its 
nature :  for  then  it  ahoald  exceed  itself  in  acting,  and  do  that  which  it  hath  no 
principle  to  do.  A  beast  cannot  act  like  a  man,  without  purtakiog  of  the  nature  of 
a  man ;  nor  a  man  act  like  an  angel,  without  partakbg  of  the  angelica!  nature, 
ilow  cuo  we  peifonii  spiritual  acts  without  a  spiritual  principle!  Whatsoever 
H'urship  proceeds  Irom  the  corrupted  nature,  cannot  deserve  the  title  of  spiritual 
wunvhip,  becauw  it  spring?  not  from  a  spiritual  habiL  If  those  that  are  evil  caanot 
ipeak  good  things,  those  that  are  caroal  cannot  oSer  a  spiritual  service.  Poison  ia 
the  fruit  of  a  Tiper'i  nature  (MatL  xii.  34)  ;  '  0  Bencradoo  of  vipers,  how  can  you, 
Irt-ing  evil,  spcA  good  things?  for  out  of  the  abmidonce  of  the  heart  the  moutli 
speaka.'  Aa  the  root  is,  so  is  the  fruiL  If  the  soul  be  habitually  carnal,  the  worship 
o.uinol  lie  actually  spirituid.  There  may  be  an  intention  nf  spirit,  but  there  is  " " 
■     '      -     ■  '    -    a  root  of  that  intention.    A'       '  '  '"         '     ' 

1  spiritually  united  with  Chrif 
ends  may  fix  the  nund  in  an  act  ol  wonhip,  as  the  aeiue  of  wnie  pnMmg  aSietiai 
may  enlarge  a  maii'i  mind  in  prayer.  WlutBosTer  ia  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  Ood 
miBt  hare  a  riamp  ol  Chriat  npcai  it ;  a  itamp  of  ha  nace  in  pinfbnaanM,  aa  wdl 
as  ^  hia  mediatiom  in  the  acceptance.  Hie  apoftle  £red  not,  but  Chriit  lired  in 
him;'  the  iodI  worsh^  not,  but  Chiiat  in  him.  Not  Alt  Chiirt  pofinna  Ibe  act 
tf  wocabqi,  bat  enablai  oi  ^JritnaOr  to  mmliip,  after  he  dtafalci  ni  spiritually  to 
live.  A*  God  «oanli  not  mj  moI  UTing  bnt  in  Gtriit,  to  he  oounla  not  any  «' 
ariritnalwonhmpeTbatiaChmt  ^Mgoodnenaud  btncM  of  thefhnt  come  mnn 
tfie  EstBcai  of  the  olirewbann  we  ne  engrafted.  We  mtut  find  healing  in  Chriit'i 


winn  befoce  God  eau  find  ifUiilnaUtf  in  i 
dead  nature  is  but  a  dead  acTTice.     A  livi 


(  living  action  caimot  be  prafbnned,  witbont 
being  knit  to  a  living  root. 

2.  Spiritual  worship  ia  done  by  the  influence  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  A  heart  may  be  spiritual,  when  a  particular  act  of  worship  may  not  be 
ipirituaL  The  Spirit  may  dwell  in  the  heart,  when  he  may  suspend  his  influence  on 
the  act  Out  worship  is  then  spiritual,  when  the  fire  ^at  kindles  our  affectiona 
comes  frotn  heaven,  as  that  fire  upon  the  altar  wherewith  the  sacrifices  were  con- 
sumed. God  tastes  H  sweetness  in  no  service,  but  as  it  is  dressed  up  by  the  hand 
of  the  Mediator,  and  hath  the  air  of  his  own  Spirit  in  it;  they  are  butnatui^  acta, 
without  a  supernatural  assistance ;  without  an  actual  influence,  we  cannot  act  bom 
spiritual  motives,  nor  for  spiritual  ends,  nor  in  a  spiritual  manner.  We  cannot 
mortify  a  lust  without  the  Spirit,'  nor  quicken  a  service  without  the  Spirit.  What- 
soever corruption  is  killed,  is  slain  by  his  power ;  whatsoever  duty  is  aptritualized,  ia 
refined  by  his  breath.  He  quickens  our  dead  bodies  in  our  resurrection  ;u  he  renews 
our  dead  souls  in  otir  regeneration  ;  he  quickens  our  carnal  services  in  our  adnm- 


;  the  choicest  acts  of  worship  are  but  infirmitieB  without  his  auxiliary  help.* 
»  e  are  logs,  unable  to  move  ourselves,  till  he  raise  our  faculties  to  a  pilch  agreeeilla 
tu  God(  puts  his  liand  to  (he  dutf,  and  lifts  that  up  and  us  with  it.  Neve  * 


_;t  was  performed  by  the  apostles  to  God,  or  for  God)  but  they  are  said  to  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Chnst  could  not  have  been  c<Hiceived  immaculate  as  that 
'  holy  thing.'without  the  Spirit's  ovenhadowing  the  Virgin;  nor  any  sjuritual act  con- 
ceived in  our  heart,  without  the  Spirit's  moving  upon  us,  to  brmg  forth  a  living 
religion  fi-om  us.  The  acts  of  worship  are  said  to  be  in  the  Spirit,  '  supplication  in 
the  Spirit  ;'7  not  only  with  the  strength  and  affection  of  our  own  spirits,  Imt  with  the 
mighty  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  Jude  may  be  the  interpreter;  ■  the  Holy 
<ihoBl  exciting  us,  impelling  us,  and  firing  our  souk  by  his  divine  flame  ;  raising  up 
the  aRections,  and  making  tlie  soul  cry  with  a  holy  importunity,  Abba,  FaUier. 
To  render  our  worship  spiritual,  we  should,  before  every  engageinent  in  it,  implore 
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dut^mnrtbave  theeiigB^i'iii^Iofthe«pirit.Bnd  the  tliuughte  tieduplotliespiritaBi 
objccL  Tbe  unioD  of  iiil  Uie  parts  of  the  heart  to^tliiT  nith  the  body  ii  tlie  lile 
of  the  body ;  and  the  mural  union  at  our  hearta  is  the  life  of  any  duty.  A  heait 
quickly  flitting  from  iiod  makes  not  God  hin  treasure ;  he  slights  the  worship,  and 
tlimin  ofifrunts  the  object  of  worabip.  All  our  thoughts  ou^ht  to  ha  raiished  with 
Godi  bound  up  in  him  OS  in  a  bundle  of  lije;  but  when  wc  start  from  him  lo  gaie 
afl«T  every  feather,  and  nm  after  every  bubble,  we  disown  a  lidl  and  affecting  excel- 
lency, and  a  satisfying  ineetnnu  in  him.  When  otar  thoughts  nm  from  God,  it  is 
a  testimony  we  have  no  spiritual  affection  to  God  ;  oflTeclion  would  stoke  down  the 
ihoughu  to  the  object  afiected;  it  is  but  a  mouth  love,  as  the  prophet  phraseth  it;' 
but  their  hearts  go  '  nlWr  their  covetouanesj ;'  covetous  objects  pipe,  and  the  heart 
d^merth  after  them;  and  thoughts  of  God  are  shifted  tiff  to  receive  a  muJtitude  of 
olber  imogintilions  1  tbe  heart  and  the  service  elaid  awhile  together,  and  then  look 
li^Hve  of  one  another.  Tlie  Psdmist^  still  found  his  heart  with  God  when  he  awaked; 
still  with  God  in  tptricuai  aflections  and  fixed  meditations.  A  cnjnal  heart  is  seldom 
with  God,  either  m  or  out  of  irorsliip;  if  God  shotdd  knork  at  the  heart  in  any 
duty,  it  would  be  found  not  at  home,  but  stmying  abroad^  Our  worship  is  spiritual 
when  the  door  of  the  heart  is  shut  against  all  intruders,  as  oiJr  Saviour  commands 
in  claswt.dutiea.1  It  was  not  his  meaning  to  command  the  shutting  tbe  closet-door, 
and  leave  the  heart-door  open  for  eveiy  thought  that  would  be  apt  to  haimt  ua. 
Worldly  affections  are  to  be  laid  aude  if  we  would  have  oiu'  worship  spiritual ;  this 
was  meant  by  the  Jewish  custom  of  wiping  or  washing  off  the  dust  of  their  feet 
belbre  their  entrance  into  the  temple,  and  of  not  bringing  money  in  their  girdles. 
To  be  spiritual  in  wor^ip,  is  to  have  our  souls  gathered  and  boimd  up  wholly  in 
Iheiuwlves,  and  offered  to  God.  Our  loins  must  be  girt,  as  the  fashion  was  in  the 
eastern  countrie!,  where  they  wore  long  garments,  tliat  tliey  might  not  waver  with 
the  wind,  and  be  blown  between  their  lees,  lo  oljstruct  them  in  their  travel  r  our 
facull  lei  must  not  hang  loose  about  us.  He  is  a  carnal  worshipper  that  gives  God 
but  a  piece  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  he  that  denies  him  the  whole  of  it ;  tbal  hsth 
siimt  thoughts  pitched  upon  God  in  worship,  and  as  many  willingly  upon  the  world. 
David  sought  God,  not  with  amoie^  of  his  heart,  but  with  his  'whole  heart;'  with 
his  entire  frame  ;a>  he  brought  not  holt"  his  heart,  and  left  the  other  in  the  possession  of 
Biii>tlier  master.  It  was  a  good  lesson  Pythiworas  gave  his  scholars,"  'Not  to  make 
the  observance  of  God  n  work  by  the  bye.'  If  th'isc  guests  be  invited,  ot  cnlcrtwned 
kindly,  or  if  they  come  uncicpecled,  the  spirituality  of  that  worship  ia  lost ;  the  soul 
ki.'fci   down  wli.il  it  wroVLpht  bi'fiirc  :   but  if  ihfy  be  hrow-Wnlen  by  u 

"rief  rather  than  '  '        ■■      ■  -  ■      ---  -  ■=        -i 

and,  but  hbder 
acts  of  OUT  will,  but  offences  to  out  wills. 

5.  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  a  spiritual  activity  and  MUsibleDMi  of 
God  ;  with  an  active  understanding  to  meditate  on  his  excellency,  and  an  active 
will  to  embrace  him  when  he  drops  upon  the  sold.  If  we  understand  ^e  amiableneM 
>f  God,  our  affections  will  be  rartibed;  if  we  understand  the  immensity  of  his  good- 
ness, our  spirits  will  be  enlarged.  We  are  to  act  with  the  highest  imtention  suitable 
to  the  (greatness  of  that  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do  (Psalm  cL  2)  :  '  Praise  him 
■ccording  to  his  excellent  greatness ;'  not  that  we  can  worship  Wro  equally,  hot  in 
some  proportion  the  frame  of  the  heart  is  to  be  suited  to  the  excellency  of  the  ot^ect  ] 


^  .  "y.  that  David,  a  spiritual  worshipper,  prays  for  it  befbre  he  sets  upon  acta 
ot  a«loraUcm  (Psalm  Im,  la)  :  '  Quicken  us,  tWt  we  may  caU  upon  thy  name ;'  a* 
^^j^''""  ''->'ilh  III  linvp  a  drowsy  faculty,  be  was  loath  to  have  a  drowsy  instrument 
my-  _j/"'/t/i»''"'"Slvhave  them  as  Lvaly  M  himself  (Psahnlrii.S):  'Awakeini, 
»hia  3;, -'^;  ^"'''''^i  p^Wry  and  harp;  I  myself  will  awake  early.'  How  would 
Same  I  '*i^g^td  screw  hinuelf  op  to  God,  and  be  turned  into  nothing  but  a  holy 
no  /p  ■  I  jM^iilj  must  be  btnling  hot  when  we  serve  the  Lord."  The  heart  doth 
'PPtftZi^  ''^  '*  l^tu^ly  <!o°»«»  to  Ood,  than  when  Ood  doth  spiritually 

'i^  y   ^      •  Nabal's  heart,  one  as  cold  M  a  stone,  cannot  ofier  up  a  spiritual 

■/',1;?   /^  ^^.      .  l»)Pisli"«-rix-li.  (/)M.tt.Tt.«.  {■)PfJB«J«.» 
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service.  Whatsoever  is  enjoined  us  as  our  duty,  ought  to  be  perfurmed  with  the 
greatest  intenseness  of  our  spirit  As  it  is  our  duty  to  pray,  so  it  is  our  duty  to  pray 
with  the  most  fervent  importunity.  It  is  our  duty  to  love  God,  but  with  the  purest 
and  most  sublime  affections;  every  command  of  God  requires  the  whole  strength  of 
the  creature  to  be  employed  in  it.  That  love  to  God  wnerein  all  our  dubr  to  God 
k  summed  up,  is  to  be  with  all  our  strength,  with  all  our  might,  &cA  1  nough  in 
(he  covenant  of  grace  he  hath  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  law,  and  requires  not 
from  us  such  an  elevation  of  our  affections  as  was  possible  in  the  state  of  innocence, 
yet  God  requires  of  us  the  utmost  moral  industry  to  raise  our  affections  to  a  pitch, 
at  least  equal  to  what  they  are  in  other  things.  What  strength  of  afiection  we 
naturally  have,  ought  to  be  as  much  and  more  excited  in  acts  of  worship,  than  upon 
other  occasions  and  our  ordinary  works.  As  there  was  an  inactivity  of  soul  in 
worship,  and  a  quickness  to  sin,  when  sin  had  the  dominion;  so  when  the  soul  is 

Spiritualized,  the  temper  is  changed;  there  is  an  inactivity  to  sin,  and  an  ardoiu*  in 
uty ;  the  more  the  soul  ia  *  dead  to  sin,'  the  more  it  is '  ahve  to  God,*>^  and  the  more 
lively  too  in  all  that  concerns  God  and  his  honour ;  for  grace  being  a  new  strength 
added  to  our  natural,  de^rmines  the  affections  to  new  mijects,  and  excites  them  to 
a  greater  vigour.  And  as  the  hatred  of  sin  is  more  sharp,  the  love  to  iveiy  thing 
(hat  destroys  the  dominion  of  it  is  more  strong ;  and  acts  of  worship  niay  be 
reckoned  as  the  chiefest  batteries  against  the  power  of  this  inbred  enemy.  When 
the  Spirit  is  in  the  soul,  like  the  rivers  of  waters  flowing  out  of  the  belly,  the  soul 
hath  the  activity  of  a  river,  and  makes  haste  to  be  swallowed  up  in  God,  as  the 
streams  of  the  nver  in  the  sea.  Christ  makes  his  people  'kings  and  priests  to  God  ;'* 
first  kings,  then  priests ;  gives  first  a  royal  temper  of  heart,  that  they  may  offer 
spiritual  sacrifices  as  priests,  kings  and  priests  to  God,  acting  with  a  magmficent 
spirit  in  all  their  motions  to  him.  We  cannot  be  spiritual  priests,  till  we  be  spiritual 
kmgs.  The  Spirit  appeared  in  the  likeness  of  fire,  and  where  he  resides,  comnm- 
nicates,  like  fire,  purity  and  activity.  Dulness  is  against  the  light  of  native.  I  do 
not  remember  that  the  heathen  ever  offered  a  snail  to  anv  of  their  false  deities,  nor 
an  ass,  but  to  Priapus,  their  unclean  idol ;  but  the  Persians  sacrificed  to  the  sun  a 
horse,  a  swift  and  generous  creature.  God  provided  against  those  in  the  law,  com- 
manding an  ass's  firstling,  the  offipring  of  a  sluggish  creature,  to  be  redeemed,  or 
his  neck  broke,  but  bv  no  means  to  be  offered  to  him.^  God  is  a  Spirit  infinitely 
active,  and  therefore  frozen  and  benumbed  firames  are  unsuitable  to  him  ;  he  'rides 
upon  a  cherub'  and  flies;  he  comes  upon  the  'wings  of  the  wind;'  he  rides  upon  a 
'  swift  cloud  ;'^  and  therefore  demands  of  us  not  a  dull  reason,  but  an  active  spirit. 
God  is  a  living  God,  and  therefore  must  have  a  lively  service.  Christ  is  life,  and 
slothfiil  adorations  are  not  fit  to  be  offered  up  in  the  name  of  life.  The  worship  of 
God  is  called  wrestling  in  Scripture ;  and  Paul  was  a  striver  in  the  service  of  his 
Master,'  '  in  an  agony.' 7  Angels  worshipped  God  spiritually  with  their  wings  on ; 
and  when  God  commands  them  to  worship  Christ,  the  next  Scripture  quoted  is,  that 
he  makes  them  'flames  of  fire.'*  If  it  be  thus,  how  may  we  charge  ourselves? 
What  Paul  said  of  the  sensual  widow,^  that  she  is  '  dead  while  she  lives,'  we  may 
say  often  of  ourselves,  we  are  dead  while  we  worship.  Our  hearts  are  in  duty  as 
the  Jews  were  in  deliverances,  as  those  'in  a  dream  ;'b  by  which  unexpectedness 
God  showed  the  greatness  of  his  care  and  mercy ;  and  we  attend  him  as  men  in  a 
dream,  whereby  we  discover  our  negligence  and  folly.  This  activity  doth  not  consist 
in  outward  acts;  the  body  may  be  hot,  and  the  heart  may  be  faint,  but  in  an  inward 
stirring,  meltings,  flights.  In  the  highest  raptures  the  body  is  most  insensible. 
Strong  spiritualaffections  are  abstracted  firom  outward  sense. 

6.  Spuritual  worship  is  performed  yrith  acting  spuitual  habits.  When  all  the 
living  sprines  of  grace  are  opened,  as  the  fountams  of  the  deep  were  in  the  deluge^ 
the  soul  and  all  that  is  withm  it,  all  the  spiritual  impresses  of  God  upon  it,  erect 
themselves  to  'bless  his  holy  name.'<^  This  is  necessary  to  make  a  worsnip  spiritual 
As  natural  agents  are  determined  to  act  suitable  to  their  proper  nature,  so  rationd 
agents  are  to  act  conformable  to  a  rational  being.  When  Uiere  is  a  conformity 
between  the  act  and  the  nature  whence  it  flows,  it  is  a  good  act  in  its  kind;  if  it  lie 
rational,  it  is  a  good  rational  act,  because  suitable  to  its  principle;  as  a  man  endowed 

(q)  Lady  Falkland's  Life,  p.  ISO.  (r)  Rom.  vl.  11.  («)  Rev.  i.  6.  (0  Ezod.  xiii.  IS. 

(If)  Isaiah  xiz.  1.  (j-)  Col.  i.  29.  (y)  iLjmvt(6ti€wot.  (a)  Hebw  L  t, 

(a)  1  Tim.  v.  6.  (/;)  Psalm  cxxvi.  1.  (c)  Psalm  ciiL  I. 
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h  rniiiaiti  iniwl  act  siiilnbk  ti>  tlint  endowraeiit,  niid  exercise  lil«  reason  in  liti 
uluig;  Ml  a  Clirjslliui  I'uilii.^)  witli  grwe,  must  act  suIUible  to  that  nuturc,  aiid 
riercut'  lii>  gTMe  in  liii  iiL-liiig.  Acts  done  by  a  natural  indiiiation  are  no  mur« 
hiinun  acts  than  the  nutural  acta  of  a  beait  muj  be  said  to  be  biiman ;  though  thcf 
•re  the  aeu  of  a  man,  m  be  in  the  efflcienl  cause  of  them,  yet  they  are  not  liumaD 
•cti,  because  they  arise  not  from  that  principle  ofrcuBon  which  denominatea  him  a 
man.  So  acta  of  worahip  pcrfonncd  hy  a  bare  exerciae  of  reaion,  are  not  chrisCiHli 
■nd  spiriluikl  acti,  because  they  come  not  from  the  principle  which  constitutes  him 
a  Christian ;  reason  is  not  the  principle,  for  then  all  rational  creatures  would  be 
('liriitians.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  acts  of  a  higher  prioeiple,  exercises  of  that 
l^-uce  whereby  Christians  ate  what  they  arc  ;  not  but  tliat  rational  acts  iu  worship 
arc  doe  to  God,  for  worship  ii  due  (roni  ui  as  men,  and  wc  ore  settled  in  that  rank 
<if  being  by  our  reason.  Urace  doth  Dot  exclude  reason,  but  eanoblca  it,  and  calls 
it  up  to  another  form ;  but  We  must  not  rect  in  a  bate  rational  worship,  but  exert 
t!int  juincipU  whereby  we  are  Christians.  To  worship  God  with  our  reason,  is  to 
wordiip  him  as  men  ;  to  worahip  God  with  our  grace,  is  to  worship  him  as  Chris- 
tians, and  so  tipirilually;  but  to  worship  him  only  with  our  bodies,  is  no  better  tlian 
bruli>^.  Ouidt^sires  of  the  word  ore  to  issue  from  the  regenerate  principle  (I  Pet.  ii.  2}: 
'As  new-bom  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  wordj'  it  seems  to  be  not  a  com- 
paiinoD,  but  a  restriction.  All  worship  must  have  the  same  spring,  and  be  the 
exerdse  of  that  principle,  otherwise  we  can  have  no  communion  with  God.  Friends 
that  bare  the  same  habitual  dispositions,  have  a  fundamental  fitness  for  an  agreeable 
converse  with  one  another;  but  if  the  temper  wherein  their  likeness  eonaista  be 
lanKiuahing,  and  the  siring  out  of  tune,  there  is  not  an  actual  fitness;  and  tbejiresent 
indisposition  breaks  the  converse,  and  renders  the  company  troublesome.  'I'hougli 
we  may  have  the  habitual  graces  which  compose  in  us  a  resemblance  Iu  God,  yet 
for  want  of  acting  those  suitable  dispositions,  we  render  ourselves  unfit  for  hia  con- 
rerse,  and  make  the  worsliip,  which  is  fundamentally  spiritual,  to  become  actually 
cnmal.  As  the  will  cannot  naturally  act  to  any  object  hut  by  the  exercise  of  its 
■ffectiona,  lo  the  heart  cannot  apirituidly  act  towards  God  but  by  the  exercise  of 
emces.  This  is  God'a  music  (Eph.  v.  19):  '  Singing  and  making  melody  to  God 
m  your  hearts.'  Singing  and  all  other  acts  of  worship  are  outward,  but  the  spiriliml 
melody  is  '  bv  grace  in  the  heart'  (Col.  iii.  16) :  this  renders  it  a  spiritunl  worEihi[i  ; 
for  it  is  an  effert  of  the  fulness  of  the  spirit  b  the  aoul,  as  (ver.  19j,  '  But  be  fill.'d 
with  the  Spirit.'  The  overflowing  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart,  letting  the  soul  of  a 
believer  thus  on  work  to  make  a  spiritual  melody  to  God,  shows  that  something 
higher  than  bare  reason  is  put  in  tune  in  the  heart  Then  is  the  fruit  of  the  garden 
pleasant  to  Christ,  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  '  the  north  and  south  wind,  blow  upon  the 
spices,'  and  strike  out  the  fragraucy  of  them.i^  Since  God  is  the  Author  of  graces, 
and  bestows  them  to  have  a  glory  from  them,  they  are  beat  employed  about  him 
and  hii  serrice.  It  is  fit  he  should  have  the  cream  of  his  own  pSU.  Without  the 
exercise  of  grace  we  perform  but  a  work  of  nature,  and  offer  him  a  few  dry  bones 
without  marrow.  The  whole  set  of  graces  must  be  one  way  or  other  exercised. 
If  any  treble  be  wanting  in  a  lute,  there  will  be  great  defect  in  the  music  If 
any  one  spiritual  string  be  dull,  the  spiritual  harmony  of  worahip  will  be  ipoQed. 
And  therefore ; 

1.  Faith  must  be  acted  in  worahip;  a  confidence  in  God.  A  natural  worship 
cannot  be  performed  without  a  natural  confidence  ill  the  goodness  of  God;  who- 
soever comes  to  him,  must  regard  him  as  a  rewarder,  and  a  faithfiU  Creator.*  A 
spiritual  worahip  cannot  be  pmbrmed  without  an  evangelical  confidence  in  him  as 
a  gracious  Redeemer.  To  tnink  him  a  tyrant,  meditating  revenge,  damps  the  soul ; 
to  regard  him  as  a  gracious  king,  full  of^  tender  bowels,  spirita  the  affections  to  Mm. 
The  mercy  of  God  la  the  proper  object  of  trust  (Psalm  xxxiii.  18}:  'The  eye  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  them  that  feat  him,  upon  them  that  hope  in  bis  mercy.'  The  wonhip 
of  God  in  the  Old  Teatament  is  most  described  by  fear;  in  the  New  Testament  by 
fkith.  Tear,  or  the  worahip  of  God,  and  hope  in  bis  mercy  are  linked  together; 
when  they  go  hand  in  hand,  the  accepting  eye  of  God  is  upon  us;  when  we  do  not 
trust,  we  do  not  wonhip.  Those  of  Judah  bad  the  temple-worship  among  them,  espe- 
cially in  Josiah's  time  (Zeph.iii.2J,  the  timeof  that  prophecy;  yet  it  was  accounted 
no  worahip,  because  no  trust  in  the  worshippers.  Interest  in  God  cannot  be 
U)  CiBt.  Iv.  If.  (I)  Hsb.  XL  «. 
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improved  without  an  exercise  of  faith.  The  gospel  worship  Is  prophesied  of,  to  be 
a  confidence  in  God,  as  in  a  hushand  more  than  in  a  lord  (Hos.  iL  16) :  '  Thoa 
shalt  call  me  Ishi,  and  shalt  call  me  no  more  BaalL'  *  Thou  shalt  call  me;*  that  is, 
thou  shalt  worship  me,  worship  heing  often  comprehended  under  invocation.  More 
confidence  is  to  be  exercised  in  a  husband  or  father,  than  in  a  lord  or  master.  If  a 
man  have  not  faith,  he  is  without  Christ ;  and  though  a  man  be  m  Christ  by  the 
habit  of  faith,  he  performs  a  duty  out  of  Christ  without  an  act  of  faith :  without  the 
habit  of  faith,  our  persons  are  out  of  Christ ;  and  without  the  exercise  of  faith,  the 
duties  are  out  of  Cnrist  As  the  want  of  fiuth  in  a  person  is  the  death  of  the  soul, 
so  the  want  of  faith  in  a  service  is  the  death  of  the  offering.  Though  a  man  were 
at  the  cost  of  an  ox,  yet  to  kill  it  without  bringing  it  to  the  <  door  of  me  tabernacle,' 
was  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  murder  (Lev.  xviL  3,  4).  The  tabernacle  was  a  type  of 
Christ,  and  a  look  to  him  is  necessary  in  every  spiritual  sacrifice.  As  there  must  be 
£uth  to  make  any  act  an  act  of  obedience,  so  there  must  be  faith  to  make  any  act 
of  worship  spiritual  That  service  is  not  spiritual  that  is  not  vital ;  and  it  cannot 
be  vital  without  the  exercise  of  a  vital  principle  ;  all  spiritual  life  is  '  hid  in  Christ,' 
and  drawn  from  him  by  faith  (Gal.  ii.  20).  Faith,  as  it  hath  relation  to  Christ, 
makes  every  act  of  worship  a  living  act,  and,  consequently,  a  spiritual  act  Habitual 
unbelief  cuts  us  off  fix>m  the  body  of  Christ  (Rom.  xL  20)  :  *  Because  of  unbelief 
they  were  broken  off;'  and  a  want  of  actuated  belief  breaks  us  off  finom  a  present 
communion  with  Christ  in  spirit  As  unbelief  in  us  hinders  Christ  firom  doing  any 
migh^  work,  so  unbelief  in  us  hinders  us  firom  doin^  any  mighty  spiritual  duty;  bo 
that  tne  exercise  of  faith,  and  a  confidence  in  God,  is  necessary  to  every  duty. 

2.  Love  must  be  acted  to  render  a  worship  spiritual  Though  God  commanded 
love  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  the  manner  of  ^ving  the  law  bespoke  more  of  fear 
than  love.  The  dispensation  of  the  law  was  with  fire,  thunder,  &c  proper  to  raise 
horror,  and  benumb  the  spirit;  which  effect  it  had  upon  the  Israelites,  when  they 
desired  that  God  would  speak  no  more  to  them.  Grace  is  the  genius  of  ^e  gospel, 
proper  to  excite  the  affection  of  love.  The  law  was  given  by  the  '  disposition  of 
angels,'  with  signs  to  amaze ;  the  gospel  was  ushered  in  with  the  'songs  of  angels,' 
composed  of  peace  and  good-will,  calculated  to  ravish  the  soul.  Instead  oF  the 
terrible  voice  of  the  law,  *  Do  this  and  live,'  the  comfortable  voice  of  the  gospel  is, 
'  Grace,  grace!'  Upon  this  account  the  principle  of  the  Old  Testament  was  fear,  and 
the  worship  often  expressed  by  the  fear  of  God.  Theprinciple  of  the  New  Testament 
is  love.  The  Mount  Sinai  gendereth  to  bondage  (Gal.  iv.  44)  ;  Mount  Sion,  from 
whence  the  gospel  or  evangelical  law  goes  forth,  gendereth  to  liberty;  and  thereforf 
the  'spirit  of  bondage  unto  fear,'  as  the  property  of  the  law,  is  opposed  to  the  statk 
of  adoption,  the  principle  of  love,  as  the  property  of  the  gospel  (Rom.  viiL  15) ;  and 
therefore  the  worship  of  God  under  the  gospel,  or  New  Testament,  is  ofVener  ex- 
pressed  by  love  than  fear,  as  proceeding  from  higher  principles,  and  acting  nobler 
passions.  In  this  state  we  are  to  serve  him  without  fear  (Xiuke  i.  74)  ;  without  a 
bondage  fear ;  not  without  a  fear  of  unworthy  treating  him ;  with  a  *  fear  of  his 

foodness '  as  it  b  prophesied  of  (Hos.  ix.  5).  Goodness  is  not  the  object  of  terror, 
ut  reverence ;  God,  m  the  law,  had  more  the  garb  of  a  judge ;  in  the  gospel,  of  a 
father ;  the  name  of  a  father  is  sweeter  and  bespeaks  more  of  affection.  As  their 
services  were  with  a  feeling  of  the  thunders  of  the  law  in  their  consciences,  so  is 
our  worship  to  be  with  a  sense  of  gospel  e;race  in  our  spirits ;  spiritual  worship  is 
that,  therefore,  which  is  exercised  with  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  aSection,  proper  to 
the  gospel.  The  heart  should  be  enlarged  according  to  the  liberty  the  gospel  gives 
of  drawmg  near  to  God  as  a  father.  As  he  gives  us  the  nobler  relation  of  children, 
we  are  to  act  the  nobler  qualities  of  children.  Love  should  act  according  to  its 
nature,  which  is  desire  of  union ;  desire  of  a  moral  union  by  affections,  as  well  as 
a  mystical  union  by  faith ;  as  flame  aspires  to  reach  flame,  and  become  one  with  it 
In  every  act  of  worship  we  should  endeavour  to  be  united  to  God,  and  become  one 
spirit  with  him.  Tliis  grace  doth  spiritualize  worship ;  in  that  one  word,  love,  God 
hath  wrapt  up  all  the  devotion  he  requires  of  us ;  it  is  the  total  sum  of  the  first 
table,  '  Tnou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God :'  it  is  to  be  acted  in  eveiy  thing  we  do ; 
but  in  worship  our  hearts  should  more  solemnly  rise  up  and  acknowledge  him 
amiable  and  lovely,  since  the  law  is  stripped  of  its  cursing  power,  and  made  sweet 
in  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  Love  is  a  thing  ncceptable  of  itself,  but  nothing 
acceptable  vvithout  it ;  the  giils  of  one  man  to  another  are  spiritualized  by  it     Wc 
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old  not  vakia  a  pment  without  the  afibction  of  the  donor;  every  man  would  Uv 
im  to  the  love  of  othert,  thooch  he  would  not  to  their  possefdoiis.  Love  u 
d*i  right  in  eveiy  lervicc^  and  3ie  nobleet  thing  we  can  hertow  upon  him  in  our 
mtions  of  1dm.  God*i  g^  to  ns  are  not  so  eitimahle  without  his  love ;  nor  our 
rices  vahiable  hv  him  without  the  exercise  of  a  choice  affection.  Hexekiali 
inrded  not  his  ddiverance  without  the  love  of  the  Deliverer;  *  In  love  to  my  sou. 
u  hast  delivered  me*  (Isa.  zzzviiL  17).  So  doth  God  say,  In  love  to  my  honour 
uhaatwonhippedme:  so  tiiatk»ve  must  be  acted,  to  renoer  our  worship  spiritual. 
S.  A  i^iritnal  sensibleness  of  our  own  weakness  is  necessaij  to  make  our  worship 
ritnaL  Afibctions  to  God  cannot  be  without  relentings  in  onrsdves.  When  the 
i  is  spiritoally  fixed  upon  a  spiritual  God,  the  heart  will  mourn  that  the  worship 
no  more  ^intually  snitahle.  The  more  we  act  love  vcpoa  God,  as  amiable  and 
icioos^  the  more  we  should  exerdse  ^ef  in  ourselves,  as  we  are  vile  and  ofiendnig. 
'-^    *  worship  is  a  mdting  worship,  as  well  as  an  elevating  worship;  it  exalts 


id,  and  debaseth  the  creature.  The  Publican  was  more  spiritual  in  nis  humble 
iras  to  God,  when  the  Pharisee  was  wholly  carnal  with  his  swelling  language, 
miritnal  love  in  wordup  will  make  us  grieve  that  we  have  given  him  so  litSe, 
A  eoold  give  him  no  more.  It  is  a  part  of  spiritual  duty  to  bewail  our  camaUty 
xad  with  it;  as  we  receive  mercies  smritiudly,  when  we  receive  them  with  a 
IM  of  God's  goodness  and  our  own  vueness ;  in  the  same  manner  we  render  a 
sitml  worship. 

i.  Sbiritual  desires  for  God  render  the  service  spiritual;  when  the  soul  'follows 
rd  after  him'  (Psalm  Ixiii.  8) ;  pursues  after  God  as  a  God  of  infinite  and  com- 
micative  goodness,  with  siglis  and  groans  unutterable.  A  spiritual  soul  seems  to 
transformed  into  hunger  and  thirst,  and  becomes  nothing  but  desire.  A  carnal 
tahipper  is  taken  with  the  beauW  and  magnificence  of  uie  temple ;  a  spiritual 
cahmper  desires  to  see  the  glory  of  God  in  me  sanctuary  (Psalm  IxiiL  2),  he  pants 
cr  God:  as  he  came  to  worship,  to  find  God,  he  boils  up  in  desires  for  God,  and  is 
ith  to  go  from  it  without  God,  'the  fiving  God'  (Psalm  xliL  2).  He  would  see  the 
im  ana  the  Thummim;  the  unusual  spamin^  of  the  stones  upon  the  high-priest's 
gast-plate.  That  deserves  not  the  title  of  spiritual  worship,  when  the  soul  makes 
longing  inquiries :  'Saw  you  him  whom  my  soul  loves ?'  A  spiritual  worship  is 
len  our  desires  are  chiefly  for  God  in  the  worship ;  as  David  desires  to  dwell  in 
i  house  of  the  Lord;  but  his  desire  is  not  terminated  there,  but  to  behold  the 
snty  of  the  Lord  (Psalm  xxvii.  4),  and  taste  the  ravishing  sweetness  of  his  presence. 
>  doubt  but  Elijah's  desires  for  the  enjoyment  of  God  while  he  was  moimting  to 
even,  were  as  nery  as  the  chariot  wherein  he  was  carried.  Unutterable  groans 
ted  in  worship  are  the  fiiiit  of  the  Spirit,  and  certainly  render  it  a  spiritual  service 
Uim.  viii.  26).  Strong  appetites  are  agreeable  to  God,  and  prepare  us  to  eat  the 
lit  of  worship.  A  spiritual  Paul  presseth  forward  to  know  Chnst,  and  the  power 
his  resurrection ;  and  a  spiritual  worshipper  actually  aspires  in  every  duty  to  Know 
od,  and  the  power  of  his  grace.  To  desire  worship  as  an  end  is  carnal ;  to  desire 
as  a  means,  and  act  desires  in  it  for  commonion  with  God  in  it,  is  spiritual,  and 
e  firuit  of  a  spiritual  life. 

5.  Thankfulness  and  admiration  are  to  be  exercised  in  spiritual  services.   This  is 
worship  of  spirits ;   praise  is  the  adoration  of  the  blessed  angels  (Isa.  vi.  3),  and 
glorified  spirits  (Rev.  iv.  11) :    *  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  gloiy,  and 
inour,  and  power ;'  and  (Rev.  v.  13,  14),  they  worship  him  ascribing  '  Blessing, 
mour,  glory,  and  power  to  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for 
er  and  ever.'    Other  acts  of  worship  are  confined  to  this  life,  and  leave  us  as  soon 
we  have  set  our  foot  in  heaven ;  tnere,  no  notes  but  this  of  praise  are  warbled 
It ;  the  power,  wisdom,  love,  and  grace  in  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  seat 
emsclves  in  the  thoughts  and  tongues  of  blessed  souls.  Can  a  worship  on  earth  be 
liritual,  that  hath  no  mixture  of  an  eternal  heavenly  duty  with  it  ?    The  worship 
'  God  in  innocence  had  been  chiefly  an  admiration  of  him  in  the  works  of  creation ; 
id  should  not  our  evangelical  worsliip  be  an  admiration  of  him  in  the  works  of 
demption,  which  is  a  restoration  to  a  better  state?    After  the  petitioning  for  par- 
)ning  grace  (Hos.  xiv.  2),  there  is  a  rendering  the  calves  or  neifers  of  our  lips, 
luding  to  the  heifers  used  in  eucharistical  sacrifices.    The  praise  of  God  is  tnw 
loiccst  sacrifice  and  worship  under  a  dispensation  of  redeeming  grace  ;  this  is  the 
rime  and  eternal  part  of  worship  under  the  gospel.  The  Psalmist  (Psalm  cxlix.  cl.)i 
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speaking  of  the  gospel  times,  spurs  on  to  this  kind  of  worship ;  ^  Sfaig  to  the 
Lord  a  new  song;  let  the  children  of  Zion  be  joyful  in  their  king;  let  the  saints 
be  joyful  in  glory,  and  sing  aloud  upon  their  bieds;  let  the  high  praises  of  God  be 
in  their  mouths ;'  he  begins  and  ends  both  psalms  with  *  Praise  ye  the  Lord.'  That 
cannot  be  a  spiritual  and  evangelical  worsnip,  that  hath  nothing  of  the  praise  of 
God  in  the  heart  The  consideration  of  God  s  adorable  perfectioiii^  discoyered  in 
the  gospel,  will  make  us  come  to  him  with  more  seriousness ;  beg  blessings  of  him 
with  more  confidence;  fly  to  him  with  a  winged  faith  and  lore,  and  more  spiritually 
glorify  him  in  our  attendances  upon  him. 

6.  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  vdth  delight  The  erangelical  worship  is  pro- 
phetically signified  by  keeping  the  feast  of  tab^ades ;  '  They  shall  go  up  mm  year 
to  year,  to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabemades ' 
«Zech.  xiv.  16) :  why  that  feast,  when  there  were  other  feasts  obsenred  by  the 
Jews  ?  That  was  a  feast  celebrated  with  the  greatest  joy;  typical  of  the  glsioness 
which  was  to  be  under  the  exhibition  of  the  Messiah,  and  a  thankful  commemo- 
ration of  the  redemption  wrought  by  him.  It  was  to  be  celebrated  fiye  days  afler 
the  '  solemn  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  zxiii.  34,  compared  with  ver.  27),  wherein 
there  was  one  of  the  solemnest  types  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ  In 
this  feast  they  commemorated  then:  exchange  of  Egypt  for  Canaan ;  the  manna 
wherewith  they  were  fed ;  the  water  out  of  the  rock  wherewith  they  were  refiwshed; 
«n  remembrance  of  this,  they  poured  water  on  the  ground,  pronouncing  &ose 
words  in  Isaiah,  they  shall  <  draw  waters  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation  ;*  which  our 
Saviour  refers  to  himself  (John  vii.  37),  inviting  them  to  him,  to  drink,  'upon 
the  last  day,  the  great  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,'  wherein  this  solenm  cere- 
mony was  observed.  Since  we  are  freed  by  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  firom  the 
curses  of  the  law,  God  requires  of  us  a  joy  in  spiritual  privileges.  A  sad  frame  in 
worship  gives  the  lie  to  all  gospel  liberty,  to  the  purchase  of  the  Redeemer's  death, 
the  triumphs  of  his  resurrection :  it  is  a  carriage,  as  if  we  were  imder  the  influences 
of  the  legal  fire  and  lightnin?,  and  an  entering  a  protest  against  the  freedom  of  the 
gospel.  The  evangelical  worship  is  a  spiritual  worship ;  and  praise,  joy,  and  delight 
are  prophesied  of,  as  great  ingredients  in  attendance  on  gospel  ordinances  Hsaiah 
xii.  3-— 5).  What  was  occasion  of  terror  in  the  worship  of  God  under  the  law,  is 
the  occasion  of  delight  in  the  worship  of  God  under  the  gospel.  The  justice  and 
holiness  of  God,  so  terrible  in  the  law,  becomes  comfortable  under  the  gospel;  since 
they  have  feasted  themselves  on  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  the  Redeemer. 
T)ic  approach  is  to  God  as  gracious,  not  to  God  as  unpacified;  as  a  son  to  a  father, 
not  as  a  criminal  to  a  judge.  Under  the  law,  God  was  represented  as  a  judge ;  re- 
membering their  sin  in  their  sacrifices,  and  representing  the  punishment  they  had 
merited :  m  the  gospel  as  a  father,  accepting  the  atonement,  and  publishing  the 
reconciliation  wrought  by  the  Redeemer.  Delight  in  God  is  a  gospel  frame ;  Uiere- 
fore  the  more  joyfid,  the  more  spiritual :  *  The  sabbath  is  to  be  a  aelight  ;*  not  only 
in  regard  of  the  day,  but  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  it  (Isa.  Iviil  13)  ;  in  regard  of 
the  marvellous  work  he  wrouglit  on  it ;  raising  up  our  blessed  Redeemer  on  that 
day,  whereby  a  foundation  was  laid  for  the  rendering  our  persons  and  services  ac- 
ceptable to  God  (Psalm  cxviii.  24)  :  *  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made, 
we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  it'  A  lumpish  frame  becomes  not  a  day  and  a  duty, 
that  hath  so  noble  and  spiritual  a  mark  upon  it  The  angels,  in  tne  first  act  of 
worship  afler  the  creation,  were  highly  joyful  (Job  xxxviii.  7)  :  '  They  shouted  for 
•oy,'  &c  The  saints  have  particmarly  acted  this  in  their  worship.  David  would 
not  content  himself  with  an  approach  to  the  altar,  without  going  to  God  as  his  *  ex- 
ceeding joy '  (Psalm  xliii.  4).  My  triumphant  joy :  when  he  danced  before  tlie 
ark,  he  seems  to  be  transformed  into  delight  and  pleasure  (2  Sam.  vL  14, 16).  He 
had  as  much  delight  in  worship,  as  others  had  in  their  harvest  and  vintage.  And 
tliose  that  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  would  as  joyfully  attend  upon 
the  communications  of  God.  Where  there  is  a  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  there  is  a 
I  waking  melody  to  God  in  tlie  heart '  (Eph.  v.  18,  19)  ;  and  where  there  is  an  act- 
ing of  love  (as  there  is  in  all  spiritual  services),  the  proper  fruit  of  it  is  joy  in  a  near 
approach  to  the  object  of  the  soul's  afiection.  Love  is  appetitu*  unionit ;  tlie  more 
love,  the  more  delight  in  the  approachings  of  God  to  the  soul,  or  the  outgoings  of 
the  soul  to  God.  As  the  object  of  worship  is  amiable  in  a  spiritual  eye,  so  the 
means  tending  to  a  communion  with  this  object  are  delightful  in  the  exercise.  Where 
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Ihrre  ta  DO  deUglit  ia  &  duly,  Uicre  is  no  delight  In  the  object  of  the  dutj'  i  the  m 
of  grace,  the  more  of  pleasure  in  the  actings  of  it  ' 

in  any  natural  agent,  trie  a  '     '  -      .1 

worship,  the  more  ipiril 
tilled  up  to  the  brim  with  joy,  ia  a  heart  filled  up  (o  (he  brim  with  the  Spin 

when  ike  cnmforta  of  God  arc  drxipped  into  the  soul,  a«  oil  upon  the  wheel ;  vliieh 
indeed  matea  (be  faciiluee  move  with  uiore  Bpred  and  activity  in  his  service,  like 
the  chariota  of  Anitniidab ;  and  a  &011I  may  serve  Cod  in  the  strength  uf  this  tiute, 
and  iti  delight  terminate  in  the  sensible  comfort,  lliis  is  not  the  joy  I  mean,  but 
nich  a  joy  thiu  hath  God  for  its  object,  delightine  in  him  as  the  term,  in  worship  as 
the  way  to  him ;  the  Gnt  is  God's  dispensation,  die  other  is  our  duty ;  the  first  is  an 
act  of  God's  favour  to  us,  the  second  a  sprout  of  habitual  gnice  in  us.  The  com- 
forts we  have  from  God  may  elevate  our  duties ;  but  the  grace  we  have  within 
doth  spiiinuJize  uur  duties.  (2.)  Nor  is  every  delight  an  arf^ument  of  a  spiritual 
service.  All  the  reipiisites  to  worship  must  be  taken  in.  A  man  may  invent  a 
worship  and  deligiit  in  it ;  as  Micoh  in  the  adoration  of  hi>  Idol,  when  he  was  glad 
he  had  got  both  an  Ephod  and  a  Levite  (Judges  xvii).  As  n  man  may  have  a  con- 
tentment in  lin,  BO  he  may  have  n  contentment  in  wutshiu ;  not  because  it  is  a 
•onhip  of  God,  but  the  wonhip  of  his  own  inventiun,  agreeable  lo  hiiown  humour 
and  deiign,  as  (Isa.  tviij.  2)  it  is  said,  they  'delighted  in  approacliing  to  God/  hut 
it  was  for  carnal  ends.  Novelty  engenders  complaeeney;  but  it  must  be  a  worship 
wherein  God  will  delight ;  and  that  miistbe  a  wonbip  according  to  his  own nileand 
infinite  wisdom,  and  not  our  shallow  ^cies.  God  requires  a  cheerfulness  in  his 
xrnce,  especially  under  the  gospel,  where  he  sits  upon  a  throne  of  grace ;  discovers 
himself  in  his  amiableuess,  ond  acts  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the  sweet  relation 
of  a  &ther.  The  priests  of  old  were  not  to  sidly  themselves  with  any  sorrow,  when 
thej  were  in  the  exercise  of  their  Itinctions.  God  put  a  bar  to  the  natural  nfiections 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  when  Nadab  and  Abihn  hnd  been  cut  off  by  a  severe  hand 
of  God  (Lev.  X.  B).  Every  true  Christian,  in  a  higher  order  of  priesthood,  is  ,1 
■"iring  himself  a  lively  sacrifice  of  praise  nnil 
„       ,, ,  n  duty,  but  is  to  be  set  off  and  seasoned  wilh 

cheerfiiliiess :  he  that  loves  a  cheeriul  giver  in  acts  of  charity,  reqiiircs  no  Ims  a 
ebeetfbl  spirit  in  acts  of  wonbip;  at  this  is  an  ingredient  in  worship,  so  it  ia  the 
neuu  to  make  your  spirit*  intent  in  worship.  When  the  heart  tnumpbs  in  the 
eonnderation  of  divine  excellency  and  goodueis,  it  will  be  angry  at  any  tiling  that 
offers  to  jog  and  disturb  it 

7.  Spiritual  worship  is  to  be  performed,  though  with  a  delight  in  God,  vet  with 
a  deep  rererence  of  God.  The  gospel,  in  advancing  the  spirituality  of  worship,  takes 
offtiie  terror,  but  not  the  reverence  of  God;  which  is  nothing  else  in  its  own  nature, 
bat  a  due  andhieh  esteem  of  the  excellency  of  a  tiling  according  to  the  nature  of  it; 
and,  therefore,  the  gotpel  presenting  us  with  more  illustrious  notices  of  the  glorious 
nature  of  God,  is  m  far  from  indulging  any  disesteem  of  him,  that  it  requires  of  us 
a  greater  reverence  suitable  to  the  height  of  its  discovery,  above  what  could  be 
spelt  in  the  book  of  creation;  the  gospel  worship  is  therefore  expressed  by  trem- 

"-'--  '" '-   '"■     'They  shall  walk  after  the  Lord;  he  shall  roar  like  a  lion; 

,  then  the  children  shall  tremble  fi-om  the  West'  When  the 
lion  1^  the  Irilie  of  Judah  shall  lift  up  his  powerful  voice  in  the  goapel,  the  western 
Gentiles  shall  run  trembling  lo  walk  after  the  Lord.     God  hath  alway  attended  hia 

greatest  manifestations  with  remarkable  characters  of  majesty,  Co  create  a  r 

ID  his  creature :  he  caused  the  'wind  to  march  before  him,  to  cut  the  n 
when  he  manifested  himself  to  Elijah  (1  Kings  lix.  II) ;  'A  wind  and  a  cloud  of 
fire,'  before  that  magnificeDt  vision  to  Ezekiel  (chap.  i.  4,  5);  'Thunders  and  light- 
nil^'  before  the  giving  the  law  (Exod.  zix.  18);  and  a  '  mighty  wind'  before  Che 
giving  the  Spirit  (Acta  ii.) :  God  requires  of  us  an  awe  of  him  in  the  very  act  of 
performance.  The  angels  are  pure,  and  cannot  tear  him  as  sinners,  but  in  'reve- 
rence they  cover  their  &ceB '  when  they  stand  before  him  (Isa.  tL  2)  ;  his  power 
■bould  moke  us  reverence  him,  as  we  are  creatures ;  his  justice,  as  we  are  sinner«  ; 
his  goodness,  as  we  are  restored  creatures.  '  God  is  clothed  with  unshakable  mwesCy  ; 
the^oryof  hii&cesliines  brighter  than  the  lights  of  heaven  in  tbeu  beauty.  Bafoc* 
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nim  the  angelt  tremble,  and  the  heorens  melt ;  we  ought  not  therefore  to  come 
before  him  with  the  sacrifice  of  foolsy  nor  tender  a  duty  to  him,  without  fiiUing  low 
upon  our  faces,  and  bowing  the  knees  of  our  hearts  in  token  of  reverence.'^  Not 
a  slavish  fear,  like  that  of  devib ;  but  a  '^odhr  fear/  like  that  of  laxnta  (Heb.  xiL  28» ; 
joined  with  a  sense  of  an  unmoveable  kmgilom,  becometh  us;  and  this  the  i^Mstie 
calls  a  grace  necessary  to  make  our  service  acceptable,  and  thcfelbre  the  grace 
necessary  to  make  it  smritual,  since  nothixif  finds  adnussion  to  God,  hvi  wtmi  is  oC 
a  spiritual  nature.  The  consideration  of  his  glorioos  nature  shoukl  imprint  an 
awml  respect  upon  our  souls  to  him;  his  goodness  should  make  his  migerty  more 
adorable  to  us,  as  his  majesty  makes  his  ffoodness  more  admirable  in  his  ooodewcn- 
sions  to  us.  As  God  is  a  Spuit,  our  woruiip  must  be  spiritual ;  and  beiiu^,  as  he  is» 
the  supreme  Spirit,  our  worship  must  be  reverential ;  we  must  obaerve^e  state  he 
takes  upon  him  in  his  ordinances;  *  He  is  in  heaven,  we  upon  the  earth ; '  we  must 
not  therefore  be  '  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God '  (Eccles.  v.  7).  Consider  him 
a  Spirit  in  the  highest  heavens,  and  ourselves  spirits  dwelling  in  a  dreiggy  earth. 
Loose  and  garish  firames  debase  him  to  our  own  quality ;  sii^it  postures  of  spirit 
intimate  him  to  be  a  slight  and  mean  being ;  our  beins  m  covenant  with  him,  must 
not  lower  our  awful  apprehensions  of  him ;  as  he  is  me  Lord  thy  God,  it  is  a  slo- 
rioiis  and  fearful  name,  or  wonderful  (Deut.  xxviiL  58) ;  though  he  lay  by  his  juft> 
tice  to  believers,  he  doth  not  lay  by  his  majesty ;  when  we  have  a  confidence  in  him, 
because  he  is  the  Lord  our  God,  we  must  have  awful  thoughts  of  his  nuuesfy,  beeanse 
his  name  is  glorious.  God  is  terrible  firom  his  holy  places,  in  regard  of  the  great 
things  he  doth  for  his  Israel  (Psalm  Izviii.  35) ;  we  should  behave  oorsehres  with 
that  inward  honour  and  respect  of  him,  as  if  he  were  present  to  our  bodily  eyes ; 
the  higher  apprehensions  we  have  of  his  majesty,  the  greater  awe  will  be  upon  oar 
hearts  in  his  presence,  and  the  greater  spiridiality  in  our  acts.  We  should  manage 
our  hearts  so,  as  if  we  had  a  view  of  God  in  his  heavenly  glory. 

8.  Spiritual  worship  is  to  be  performed  with  humility  in  our  spirits.  This  is  to 
follow  upon  the  reverence  of  God.  As  we  are  to  have  high  thoughts  of  God,  that 
wc  may  not  debase  him ;  we  must  have  low  thoughts  of  ourselves,  not  to  vaunt 
before  him.  When  we  have  riffht  notions  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  we  diall  be  as 
worms  in  our  own  thoughts,  and  creep  as  worms  into  his  presence ;  we  can  never 
consider  him  in  his  glory,  but  we  have  a  fit  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  oiirsdve% 
and  consider  how  basely  we  revolted  firom  him,  and  how  graciously  we  are  rertorsd 
by  him.  As  the  gospel  affords  us  greater  discoveries  of  Gods  nature,  and  so 
enhEinceih  our  reverence  of  him,  so  it  helps  us  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  our  own 
vileness  and  weakness,  and  therefore  is  proper  to  engender  humility;  the  more 
spiritual  and  evangelical  therefore  any  service  is,  the  more  humUe  it  is.  That  is  a 
spiritual  service  that  doth  most  manifest  the  glory  of  God ;  and  this  cannot  be 
manifested  by  us,  without  manifesting  our  own  emptiness  and  nothingness.  The 
heathens  were  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  humility  by  the  light  of  nature ;  ff  after 
the  name  of  God,  sis^fied  by  'Ei  inscribed  on  the  temple  at  Delphos,  fbDowed 
rv£$l  a-€avToy,  whereby  was  insinuated,  that  when  we  have  to  do  with  God,  who 
is  the  onlv  Ens,  we  should  behave  ourselves  with  a  sense  of  our  own  infirmity,  and 
infinite  distance  from  him.  As  a  person,  so  a  duty  leavened  with  pride,  hath  nothing 
of  sincerity,  and  therefore  nothing  of  spirituality  m  it  (Hab.  ii.  4)  :  '  His  soul  whicK 
is  lifted  up,  is  not  upright  in  him.'  The  elders  that  were  crowned  by  God  to  be 
kings  and  priests,  to  oner  spiritual  sacrifices,  uncrown  themselves  in'tneir  worship 
of  mm,  and  cast  down  their  onmments  at '  his  feet '  :^  the  Greek  word  to  worship, 
vpoaKvvtiv,  signifies  to  creep  like  a  dog  upon  his  belly  before  his  master ;  to  ne 
low.  How  deep  should  our  sense  be  of  the  privilege  of  God's  admitting  us  to  his 
worship,  and  anording  us  such  a  mercy  under  our  deserts  of  wrath  I  How  mean 
should  be  our  thoughts,  both  of  our  persons  and  performances !  How  patiendy 
should  we  wait  upon  God  for  the  success  of  worship  f  How  did  Abraham,  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  equal  himself  to  the  earth,  when  he  supplicated  the  God  of  heaven, 
and  devote  himself  to  him  under  the  title  of  very  '  dust  and  ashes !'  (Gen.  xviii.  27.) 
Isaiah  did  but  behold  an  evangelical  apparition  of  God  and  the  angels  worshippii)^ 
him,  and  presently  reflects  upon  his  '  o^n  unclcanness '  (Isa.  vi.  5).  God's  presence 
both  requires  and  causes  humility.     How  lowly  is  David  in  his  own  opinion,  aiUl 
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(A)  B«v.  iv.  10.  compared  with  r.  10. 
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ificentduly  performed  bjhfmMlf  and  Ma  ppople  (I  CliroQ.»aU.U);  'Who 
kod  n-bat  is  mr  fimple,  that  we  should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly?  11ie 
piritittti  Ihe  soul  u  in  ill  carriage  to  God,  the  mors  humble  it  is;  and  the 
racious  Ood  ii  in  his  coram uniealions  to  the  aoD],  the  lower  it  lies.  God 
Jiitd  not  the  fiercer  creatiim  to  be  offered  to  him  in  lacrilices,  but  lambs 
d^  meek  and  lowly  creaturea;  none  that  had  sdngi  in  their  taihi,  or  venom 
F  lonfuei.'  The  meek  lamb  was  tlie  daily  lacrifice ;  the  doTes  were  to  be 
by  pairt;  God  wiuldnot  have  honey  mixed  with  aavaacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  11), 
aids  choler,  and  choler  pride ;  but  oil  he  commanded  to  be  used,  that  sup- 
id  mollifies  the  ports.  Swelling  prida  and  boiling  passions  render  our  serrit'es 
I  Ihey  cannot  be  spiritual,  without  a  humble  sweetness  and  an  innocent  sin- 
one  grain  of  this  transcends  the  mo«t  costly  sacrifices  ;  a  contrite  heart  puis 
I  upon  worship  (Psalm  li.  16,  17).  The  departure  of  men  and  angels  from 
egan  in  pride  ;  our  approaehca  and  return  Co  him  must  begin  in  humility  ; 
^oefore  all  those  graces,  which  are  bottomed  on  humility,  must  he  acted  in 
*,  as  faith,  and  a  sense  of  our  own  indigence.  Our  blessed  Saviour,  the 
liritual  worshipper,  prostrated  himself  in  the  garden  with  the  greatest  lowliness, 
bred  himself  upon  the  cross  a  sacrifice  with  the  greatest  humility.  Melted 
1  worship  hare  the  most  spiritual  conformity  to  the  person  of  Christ  in  Ihe 
r  humiliation,  and  his  design  in  that  state;  as  worship  without  it  is  not  suitable 
,  so  neither  is  il  advantageous  for  us.  A  lime  of  worship  is  a  lime  of  God's 
nication.  7%e  vessel  must  he  melted  to  receive  the  mould  it  is  designed  fur  ; 
i  wax  is  fittest  to  receive  a  stamp,  and  a  spiritually  melted  soul  fittest  to 
a  spirittial  impression.  We  caonol  perform  duly  in  an  evangelical  and 
1  itrain,  without  the   meltingness  and  meanness  in  ourselves  which  Ute 

[nrttaal  worship  is  to  be  perfoiroed  with  holiness.  God  is  a  holy  Spirit;  a 
I  to  God  must  attend  the  worshipping  of  God  as  be  is  ;  holiaess  is  alway  in 
:  '  It  becomes  his  house  for  ever  (Psalm  xci.  5).  We  can  never  serve  Ihe 
)od  till  we  '  have  consciences  nurged  &om  dead  works '  (Heb.  is.  14).  Di'ud 
D  our  coDsciences  are  unstutable  lo  God,  an  eternal  living  Spirit.  The  niiirp 
>d  the  heart,  the  more  quickened  the  service.  NolhinpcBn  please  an  infiiiiie 
)ut  that  which  is  pure;  since  God  is  in  hii  gl"rj%  i"  hi- Wuiam-es,  we  nuin 
In  our  Glthineia.  The  holiness  of  his  Spirit  doth  sparkle  in  his  acdiiiancea ; 
Item  of  our  sphiti  ought  also  to  sparkle  in  our  observance  of  them.  The 
I  ot  Ood  is  most  oelebnied  in  the  worship  of  angels  /  ipiritaal  worship  ought 
kfl  angelical ;  that  caimot  be  with  souls  lotally  impure.  As  th«*  must  b« 
holiness  to  make  a  worship  perfectly  spiritual ;  so  there  must  be  some  d^ree 
leia  to  make  it  in  any  measure  spiritual  God  would  have  all  the  utensils 
anctuar;  emph>yed  about  his  service  to  be  holy ;  the  inwards  of  the  sacriiiae 

be  rinsed  thrioe.'  Hie  crop  and  feathen  of  sacrificed  doves  were  to  be 
■atward  towards  Ihe  entrance  of  Ihe  temfJe,  at  a  distance  fi<on  the  holy  of 
where  the  presence  nf  Ood  wai  most  eminent  (Lev.  i.  16).  When  AaroD 
go  into  the  holy  of  holies,  ha  was  to '  sanctify  hir"«»lf '  in  an  exMordinaiy 
'  (Lev.  xvi.  4).  The  priests  were  to  be  bare-footed  in  the  temple,  in  the 
)  of  their  office ;  shoes  alway  were  lo  be  put  off  wpaa  holy  ground :  ■  Look 
bot  when  thou  goest  to  the  houn  of  God,  ssith  the  wise  man  (EccIm.  v.  1). 

•  afiections,  the  feetof  the  soul,  of  allthei"  "    '-  "-"    "  --"- 

Mthougbts  from  the  heart.     A  beastw...  _ _      . 

loong  his  life  ;  nor  can  we  come  near  the  throne  with  brutish  afiection^ 
:  lodng  the  Ufe  and  fruit  of  the  wonhip.     An  unholy  Mul  degr«das  himself 

•pirit  to  ft  brute,  and  the  worship  Sma  spiritual  to  bnitisb.  If  any  un- 
4  Mn  be  fbond  in  the  lile,  as  it  was  in  the  comets  to  the  temple,  it  tainla 
Dates  the  wordilp  (Isa.  L  15).  All  wonhip  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
My  of  God  as  he  is  htdy ;  hence  it  is  called,  a  '  sanctifying  God's  name  ' 
i  9,  10)  i  how  can  any  person  sanctify  God's  name  that  hath  not  a  holy 
waee  to  his  native  !  If  he  be  not  bdv  as  he  is  holy,  be  cannot  worship 
eoitKng  to  his  excellency  m  spirit  and  in  truth;  no  wonhip  is  spiritual 
I  we  have  not  a  communion  with  Ood.  But  what  intercourse  can  there  b« 
dam  Kulnatua  rcl  lingusm  nlpim.  Alauad.  lb  Ua.  L 1.  e.  II.  (t)  Is*,  vl.  t.  KsT.  (r.  t 
inJen  hh  decton  olwTV*  en  t«.  1. ». 
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between  a  boly  God,  and  an  impure  creature ;  between  light  and  darkness  T  Wt 
have  no  fellowship  with  him  in  any  service,  unless  '  we  walk  in  the  light,'  in  servios 
and  out  of  service,  as  he  is  light  (1  John  i.  7).  The  heathen  thought  not  their 
sacrifices  agreeable  to  God  without  washing  their  hands;  whereby  they  signified 
the  preparation  of  their  hearts,  before  they  made  the  oblation  :  dean  hands  without 
a  pure  neart,  signify  nothing ;  the  frame  of  our  hearts  must  answer  the  purity  of 
the  outward  symbols  (Psalm  xxvi.  6) :  'I  will  wash  mv  hands  in  innocence,  lo 
will  I  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord ;'  he  would  observe  the  appointed  ceremonies, 
but  not  witnout '  cleansing  his  heart  as  well  as  his  hands.'  Vain  man  is  apt  to  rest 
upon  outward  acts  and  ntes  of  worship ;  but  this  must  alway  be  practised ;  the 
words  are  in  the  present  tense,  *  I  wash,'  '  I  compass.'  Purity  in  worship  ought  to  be 
our  continual  care.  If  we  would  perform  a  spiritual  service,  wherein  we  would 
have  communion  with  God,  it  must  be  in  holiness ;  if  we  would  walk  with  Christ, 
?t  must  be  in  <  white'  (Rev.  iii.  4)  ;  alluding  to  the  white  garments  the  priests  put 
on,  when  they  went  to  perform  their  service ;  as  without  this  we  cannot  see  God  in 
heaven,  so  neither  can  we  see  the  beauty  of  God  in  his  own  ordinances. 

10.  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  spiritual  ends,  with  raised  aims  at  the 
glory  of  God.  No  duty  can  be  spiritual  that  hath  a  carnal  aim ;  where  God  is  the 
sole  object,  he  ought  to  be  the  pnncipal  end ;  in  all  our  actions  he  is  to  be  our  end, 
as  he  is  the  principle  of  our  beme^ ;  much  more  in  religious  acts,  as  he  is  the  object 
of  our  worship.  The  worship  of  God  in  Scripture  is  expressed  by  the  '  seeking  of 
him'  (Heb.  zl  6);  him,  not  ourselves;  all  is  to  be  referred  to  God.  As  we  are  'not 
to  live  to  ourselves,  that  being  the  sign  of  a  carnal  state ;  so  we  are  not  to  worship 
for  ourselves'  (Rom.  xiv.  7,  8).  As  all  actions  are  denominated  good  from  their  end, 
as  well  as  their  object;  so  upon  the  same  account  they  are  denominated  spiritual. 
The  end  spiritualizeth  our  natural  actions,  much  more  our  religious ;  then  are  our 
faculties  devoted  to  him  when  they  centre  in  him.  If  the  intention  be  evil,  there  is 
nothin?  but  darkness  in  the  whole  service  (Luke  xi.  34).  The  first  institution  of  the 
SabbaUi,  the  solemn  day  for  worship,  was  to  contemplate  the  glory  of  God  in  his 
stupendous  works  of  creation,  and  render  him  a  homage  for  them  (Rev.  iv.  11): 
'Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  honour,  glory,  and  power;  for  thou  hast 
created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.'  No  worship  can 
be  returned  without  a  glorifymg  of  God;  and  we  cannot  actually  glorify  him,  without 
direct  aims  at  the  promoting  his  honour.  As  we  have  immediately  to  do  with  God, 
so  we  are  immediately  to  mind  the  praise  of  God.  As  we  are  not  to  content  our- 
selves with  habitual  grace,  but  be  rich  in  the  exercise  of  it  in  worship ;  so  we  are 
not  to  acquiesce  in  the  habitual  aims  at  the  glory  of  God,  without  the  actual  over- 
flowings of  our  hearts  in  those  aims.  It  is  natural  for  man  to  worship  God  for  self; 
self-righteousness  is  the  rooted  aim  of  man  in  his  worship  since  his  revolt  from  God, 
and  being  sensible  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  natural  actions,  he  seeks  for  it  in  his 
moral  and  religious.  By  the  first  pride  we  flung  God  off  from  being  our  sovereign, 
and  from  being  our  end,  since  a  pharisaical  spint  struts  it  in  nature,  not  only  to  do 
things  to  be  seen  of  men,  but  to  be  admired  by  God  (Isa.  Iviii.  3) :  <  Wherefore  have 
we  fasted  and  thou  takest  no  knowledge  V  This  is  to  have  God  worship  them,  instead 
of  being  worshipped  by  them.  Cain's  carriage  aflcr  his  sacrifice  testified  some  base 
end  in  his  worsnip;  he  came  not  to  God  as  a  subject  to  a  sovereign,  but  as  if  he 
had  been  the  sovereign,  and  God  the  subject ;  and  when  his  design  is  not  answered, 
and  his  desire  not  gratified,  he  proves  more  a  rebel  to  God,  and  a  murderer  of  his 
brother.  Such  base  scents  will  nse  up  in  our  worship  fix)m  the  body  of  death  which 
cleaves  to  us,  and  mix  themselves  with  our  services,  as  weeds  with  the  fish  in  the 
net  David,  therefore,  after  his  people  had  offered  willingly  to  the  temple,  begs  of 
God  that  their  '  hearts  might  be  prepared  to  him '  (1  Chron.  xxix.  18) ;  that  Uieir 
hearts  might  stand  right  to  God,  witnout  any  squinting  to  self-ends.  Some  present 
themselves  to  God,  as  poor  men  offer  a  present  to  a  great  person ;  not  to  nonour 
him,  but  to  gain  for  themselves  a  reward  richer  than  Sieir  gi£t  *  What  profit  is  it 
that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance?'  &c.  (Mai.  iii.  14).  Some  worship  him,  mtending 
thereby  to  make  him  amends  for  the  wrong  they  have  done  him ;  wipe  off  their 
foores,  and  satisfy  their  debts ;  as  though  a  spiritual  wrong  could  be  recompensed 
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xlfcre  that  ire  Ciught  to  be  uUisfied,  mther  thui  God  glorilied,  we  let  Ood  below 
nnelvca,  imagine  that  be  should  submit  his  own  hoiicmr  to  our  Bdvantase ;  wa 
n>ke  cnmclvcB  more  glorimu  than  God,  hi  tboilgh  we  were  nol  made  for  him,  but 
le  hath  a  being  only  for  lu ;  this  is  to  have  H  Very  low  cateem  of  the  majeity  of 
Sod.  Whatsoever  any  man  aims  at  in  woraliip  abuve  the  gloiy  of  God,  thai  he 
iama  as  aji  tdok  to  lumself  matead  of  God,  and  seta  up  a  golden  image,  God  counta 
not  Ihia  as  a  worship  The  ofieringB  made  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years  together, 
God  esteemed  as  not  offered  to  him  (.ijnos  v.  25) ;  '  Have  you  offered  to  me  saerificei 
Old  offerings  in  ibe  wilderness  forty  years,  O  home  of  Israel!'  They  did  it  not  to 
God,  but  lo  themselves;  for  their  own  security,  and  the  attainment  of  the  possession 
if  the  promised  land.  A  spiritual  worshipper  performs  not  worship  for  some  hopei 
if  carnal  advantage;  he  uses  ordinances  as  means  to  brin^  God  and  his  loul  together, 
»  be  more  fitted  io  honour  God  in  the  world,  in  his  partu-iilar  place;  when  he  hath 
l^een  inflamed  and  humble  in  any  address  or  duly,  he  gives  God  the  glory  j  his  heart 
uits  the  doxohgy  at  the  end  of  the  Lard's  Prayer,  sacrtkea  the  kingdom,  power, 
ind  glory  to  Guu  alone,  and  if  any  viper  of  pride  starts  out  upon  him,  he  endeavours 
neaently  to  shake  it  oS!  That  which  was  Ihc  first  eud  of  our  framing,  ought  to  be 
iit  chief  eud  of  our  ac^ng  towards  God ;  but  when  meu  have  the  same  ends  in 
■nnhip  as  brutes,  the  SBlisfactiuu  of  a  sensitive  part,  the  service  is  no  more  than 
Mutish.  The  atling  for  a  lensitivE  end  is  unworthy  the  majesty  of  God  to  whom  we 
iddress,  and  uiibicoming  a  rational  creature.  The  acting  for  a  sensitive  end  is  not  a 
lulioual,  much  lesa  eau  it  be  a  spiritual  service  ;  though  the  act  may  be  good  in  itself, 
ret  Dot  good  in  the  agent,  because  he  wants  a  due  end.  We  are,  then,  spiritual,  when 
re  have  the  same  end  in  our  redeemed  semces,  as  God  hud  in  his  redeeming  love, 
rii.  his  oBm  glot^-. 

1 1.  Spiritual  service  is  oSered  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Those  are  only 
ipiritual  sacrifices,  that  are  olfered  up  (o  God  by  Jesus  Christ'  (1  Pet  ii.  5);  that 
trir  the  fruits  of  the  sonctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  ofiered  in  the  mediation  of  the 
ion  :  as  the  altar  sanctities  the  gill,  so  doth  Cluist  spiritualize  our  services  for  God's 
ici:eptBCiun ;  as  the  fire  upon  tlie  altar  separated  the  airy  and  finer  parts  of  the 
ncrifice  &om  the  terrene  and  eartlily;  this  is  (he  golden  altar  upon  which  the 
jrayera  o(  the  aninls  are  offered  up  '  before  the  throne '  (l^ev.  ™i.  3).  Aa  nil  Ihnl 
He  have  froui  God  slrenins  tliougli  Ilia  Hood,  so  ail  lliat  we  give  to  God  ascends  by 
riitue  of  his  merits.  All  the  blessings  God  gave  to  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Sion,™ 
list  is,  from  the  gospel  hid  under  the  law ;  all  the  duties  we  pment  to  God  are  to 
le  presented  in  Sion,  in  an  evangelical  mamier ;  all  our  worship  must  be  bottomed 
»  Christ  God  huth  intended  that  we  should  '  honour  the  Son,  as  we  honour  the 
Father ;'  at  we  honour  the  Father  by  offering  our  service  only  to  him,  so  we  are  to 
HmouT  the  Son  by  offering  it  only  in  his  name ;  in  him  alone  God  is  well  pleased, 
Mcause  in  him  alone  he  finds  our  services  spiritual  and  worthy  of  acceptation  j  we 
nnat  therefore  take  fast  hold  of  him  with  our  spirits,  and  the  faster  we  hold  him, 
ihe  more  spiritual  is  our  worship.  To  do  any  thing  in  the  name  of  Christ,  is  not  to 
nelieve  the  woraliip  shall  be  accepted  for  itself,  but  to  have  our  eye  fixed  upon 
Christ  for  the  acceptance  of  it,  and  not  to  rest  upon  the  work  done  as  carnal  people  are 
■jK  to  do.  The  creatures  present  their  acknowledgments  to  God  by  man ;  and  man 
taa  only  present  his  by  Christ  It  was  utterly  unlawfiil  after  the  bml^g  of  the 
temple,  to  sacrifice  any  where  else ;  the  temple  being  a  type  of  Christ,  it  is  utterly 
oolawiul  fur  us  to  present  our  services  in  any  other  name  than  his.  This  is  the  way 
Id  be  spiritual.  If  we  consider  God  out  of  Christ,  we  can  have  no  other  notion* 
iNit  those  of  hoiTor  and  bandage.  We  behold  him  «  Spirit,  but  environed  with 
iistice  and  wrath  for  sinners ;  but  the  conuderatioQ  oT  him  in  Christ,  veils  his 
(■Mice,  draws  forth  his  mercy,  represents  him  more  a  father  than  a  judge.  Id 
Christ  the  aspect  of  justice  is  changed,  and  by  that  the  temper  of  the  creature ;  so 
that  in  and  by  this  Mediator,  we  '  can  have  a  spiritual  boldness,  and  accesi  to  God 
with  confidence '  (Epb.  iii.  1 2),  whereby  the  spirit  is  kept  from  benumbedncss  and 
distraction,  and  our  souls  quickened  and  refined.  The  thoughts  kept  upon  Christ 
in  a  du^  of  worship  quickly  elevates  the  soul,  and  spiritualiieth  the  whole  service. 
Sin  makes  oui  service*  black,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  makes  both  our  person*  and 
lemcF*  while. 

To  conclude  this  haad.  God  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  happy,  therefore  wa  must 
(m}  fMlm  ciulv.  S.  '  Ttw  Lwd  blsss  Ibst  nut  •(  Sloa.* 
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approacb  to  Mm  with  cheerftilneM ;  he  ia  a  Spirit  of  infinka  mmealYy  tfacrefbft  wt 
must  come  before  him  with  reTerence;  he  ia  a  Somt  mfinit^  ni^  dierefoie  wa 
must  offer  ftp  our  sacrifices  with  the  deepest  humiu^;  he  ia  a  Spirit  infinitdy  holj, 
tiierefort  we  must  address  with  purity :  he  is  a  Spirit  infinitdy  glorious,  we  moit 
therefore  acknowledge  his  excellency  in  all  that  we  do,  and  in  our  meaaores  con- 
tribute to  his  gioiy,  by  having  the  highest  aims  in  his  worship;  he  ia  a  Spirit 
infinitely  pnyrcuLed  by  us,  therefore  we  must  offer  vsp  our  worship  m  the  name  of  a 
pacifyinjr  Mediator  and  Intercessor. 

III.  The  third  general  is,  Why  a  niritaal  worship  is  due  to  God,  and  to  be 
oflbred  to  him.  We  must  consider  the  ooject  of  wonhip,  and  the  subject  of  wonhin; 
the  worshipper  and  the  worshipped.  God  is  a  spiritual  Being;  man  ia  a  reasonable 
creature,  xhe  nature  of  God  mforms  us  what  is  fit  to  be  presented  to  him ;  onr 
own  nature  informs  us  what  is  fit  to  be  presented  by  us. 

Beason  I.  The  best  we  have  is  to  be  presented  to  God  in  worship.     For» 

1.  Since  God  is  the  most  excellent  Being,  he  is  to  be  served  by  us  with  the  most 
excellent  thins;  we  have,  and  with  the  choicest  veneration.  God  ia  so  incompre- 
hensibly exceUent,  that  we  cannot  render  him  what  he  deserves ;  we  must  render 
him  what  we  are  able  to  offer:  the  best  of  our  affections;  the  flower  of  our  strength; 
the  cream  and  top  of  our  spuits.  By  the  same  reason  that  we  are  bound  to  give 
God  the  best  worship,  we  must  offer  it  to  him  in  the  best  manner.  We  cannot  aire 
to  God  any  thing  too  good  for  so  blessed  a  Beinff ;  God  being  a  'great  king/  sbght 
services  become  not  his  majesty  (Mai.  1.13^  14)  ;  it  is  unbecoming  the  migesty  of 
God,  and  the  reason  of  a  creature,  to  give  him  a  trivial  thing ;  it  is  unworthy  to 
bestow  the  best  of  our  strength  on  our  lust,  and  the  worst  and  weakest  in  the  service 
of  God.  An  infinite  Spirit  should  have  affections  as  near  to  infinite  aa  we  can ;  as 
he  is  a  Spirit  without  bounds,  so  he  should  have  a  service  without  limits ;  when  we 
have  given  him  all,  we  cannot  serve  him  acocnrding  to  the  excellency  of  his  nature 
(Josh.  xxiv.  19) ;  and  shall  we  give  him  less  than  all?  His  infinite  excellency,  and 
our  dependence  on  him  as  creatures,  demands  the  choicest  adoration ;  our  spirits^ 
bein^  tne  noblest  part  of  our  natiu^,  are  as  due  to  him  as  the  service  of  our  bodies^ 
which  are  the  vilest ;  to  serve  him  with  the  worst  only,  is  to  diminish  his  honour. 

2.  Under  the  law  God  commanded  the  best  to  be  (mered  him.  He  would  have 
the  males,  the  best  of  the  kind ;  the  fat,  the  best  of  the  creature  ;&  he  coounanded 
them  to  offer  him  the  firstlings  of  the  flock;  not  the  firstlings  of  the  womb,  but  the 
firstlings  of  the  year,  the  Jewish  cattle  having  two  breeding  times,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  spring  and  the  beginning  of  September ;  the  latter  breed  was  the  weaker, 
which  Jacob  knew  (Gen.  xxx.)  when  he  laid  the  rods  before  the  cattle  when  they 
were  strong  in  the  spring,  and  withheld  them  when  they  were  feeble  in  the  autumn. 
One  reason  (as  the  Jews  say)  why  God  accepted  not  the  offering  of  Cain  was, 
because  he  brought  the  meanest,  not  the  best  of  the  firuit ;  and  therefore  it  is  said, 
onl^  that  he  brought  of  the  '  fruit '  of  the  ground  (Gen.  iv.  3),  not  the  first  of  the 
fruit,  or  the  best  of  the  fruit,  as  Abel,  who  brought  the  'firstling'  of  his  flock,  and 
the  fiit  thereof  (ver.  4). 

3.  And  this  the  heathen  practised  by  the  li^ht  of  nature.    They  for  the  most 

Sart  offered  males,  as  beine  more  worthy;  and  burnt  the  male,  not  the  female 
-aiikincense,  as  it  is  divided  into  those  two  kinds ;  they  offered  the  best,  when  they 
offered  their  children  to  Moloch.  Nothing  more  excellent  than  man,  and  nothing 
dearer  to  parents  than  their  children,  which  are  part  of  themselves.  When  the 
Israelites  would  have  a  ^Iden  calf  for  a  representation  of  God,  they  would  dedicate 
their  jewels,  and  strip  their  wives  and  chikbren  of  their  richest  ornaments,  to  show 
their  devotion.  Shall  men  serve  their  dumb  idols  with  the  best  of  their  substance, 
and  the  strength  of  their  souls;  and  shall  the  living  God  have  a  duller  service  firom 
us,  than  idouhad  firom  them ?  God  requires  no  such  hard,  but  delightful  woiship 
from  us,  our  spirits. 

4.  All  creatures  serve  man,  by  the  providential  order  of  God,  with  the  best  they 
have.  As  we,  by  God's  appointment,  receive  from  creatures  the  best  they  can 
give,  ought  we  not  with  a  frc^  will  to  render  to  God  the  best  we  can  offer  ?  The  beasts 
ffive  us  their  best  fat;  the  trees  their  best  fruit;  the  sun  its  best  light;  the  fisuntains 
Uieir  best  streams ;  shall  God  order  us  the  best  from  creatures,  and  we  put  him  off 
with  the  worst  firom  ourselves? 

(n)  Ezod.  zxix.  13.  The  inward  fat,  not  the  ofEaL 


Un  with  AclkM^  and  dwU  ve  itmve  Um  at  hii  right  by  giviiig  him  tha 
t  Am  what  w»  an  a  from  Oo4  ■<>  *'»t  we  are  oaAt  to  be  for  Ood. 
iaBfitfaefaoadatiaiiofwonliip(Pnlmc2,3J:  'Serve  the  Lord  with  ^adncni 
TC  dMt  Oa  Latd  ht  u  Ood;  it  ii  he  that  hath  made  ui.'  He  hath  emwbled 
a  Birildal  AdJtni;  where  ii  it  Gtteat  fbr  ui  to  employ  them,  but  iqMO  himT 
t  what  time,  bat  whm  we  come  lolemnly  to  conTcne  with  him  T  la  it  justice 
tj  him  tiw  hoQcnr  id  hii  beat  giA  to  iu!  our  loula  are  more  hia  gift  to  ui,  than 
■~g  m  the  worid ;  otho'  thinn  are  so  given  that  they  are  often  taken  from  u^ 


tncomparable  obligatiani  he  hath  laid  i^oti  ua  in  thii  Mate  deaerve 
In  all  our  wonUp^  Iberdbre,  odt  mind*  ou^t  to  be  filled  with  the 
rt  adntiraliow,  lovo^  and  MTtrence.  Since  ow  end  vai  to  ^ocify  God,  we 
f  not  our  end,  and  baaoor  him  not,  iiiilii  we  give  him  the  choiceit  we  haTe.° 
WON  II.  We  cannot  elae  act  towarda  Ood  accordJM  to  the  nature  of  rational 
ma.  Spiritoal  wonh^  ii  dne  to  God,  beeauae  of  hii  nature ;  and  due  from 
DmM  of  onr  natore.  Aa  we  are  to  adore  God,  (owe  are  to  time  him  aimenj 
w  of  arational  ereature  makaa  thia  impfeMJon  npoD  him ;  he  eaimot  view 


m  wbiectif 
-nonll  V  to 


n  to  God,  nlgectioD  to  him  in  hia  iinril  ai  well  aa  hii  body,  4nd 

aloatify  thia  neural  dependence  on  him.  Hii  cmutitution  infonna 
a  capad^  to  coaverM  with  God ;  that  he  cannot  convene  with 
nit  by  thoae  inward  benltie* ;  if  it  coold  be  managed  by  hii  body  without  hii 
beaitami^tai  well  converae  with  God  aa  men.  It  can  never  be  a  '  reaionable 
e,'  (Rom.  xiL  I)  a*  it  ought  to  be,  unle«  the  reaaonable  fiuultiei  be  emplcyed 
management  of  H;  it  must  be  a  worxhip  prodigiouily  lame,  without  the  con- 
loe  of  Uie  chiefeet  part  of  man  with  it.  Ai  we  are  to  act  conformably  to  the 
>  of  the  ol^ect,  ao  alM>  to  the  nature  at  our  own  fwultiea.  Our  facultiea,  in  the 
[ift  of  them  to  na,  were  deetined  to  be  exercised,  about  whatr  What!  AD 
thingi  but  the  Author  at  them.  It  ii  a  conceit  cannot  enter  into  the  heart  of 
:,  that  he  should  act  as  nieh  a  creature  in  other  thinci,  and  as  a 
rilh  hii  mind  about  him 


in  things  relating  to  the  donor  of  them ;  as  a  man,  with  h 
a&iii  of  the  worid ;  aa  a  beast,  without  reaaoo  in  hi*  acts  towards  God.    If 
I  did  not  empb 
a  the  worid: 


imptoy  bii  leaaon  in  other  tfainga,  he  would  be  an  luqirofitable  ci 
d :  if  he  do  not  emnlov  his  miritual  laculliea  in  wonhip,  be  dei 
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wonhip  from  man  for  any  want  ha  had,  or  any  eitential  hoDonr  that  could  aoeftie 
to  him,  hut  that  men  might  testify  their  gratitude  to  him,  and  dependence  on  him. 
It  is  the  most  horrid  ingratitude  not  to  have  lively  and  deep  sentimenta  of  gratitude 
after  such  obligations,  and  not  to  make  thoae  due  acknowledgmenti  that  are  ptoper 
for  a  rational  creature.  Religion  is  the  highest  and  choicest  act  of  a  reasooabla 
creature ;  no  creature  under  heaven  is  capable  of  it  that  wants  reason.  As  it  is  a 
violation  of  reason  not  to  worship  God,  so  it  is  no  less  a  violation  of  reason  not  to 
worship  him  with  the  heart  and  spirit ;  it  is  a  high  dishonour  to  God,  and  defeats 
him  not  only  of  the  service  due  to  him  firom  man,  hut  that  which  is  due  to  him  from 
all  the  creatures.  Every  creature,  as  it  is  an  effect  of  God's  power  and  wisdom,  doth 
passively  worship  God ;  that  is,  it  doth  afford  matter  of  adoration  to  man  that  hath 
reason  to  collect  it,  and  return  it  where  it  is  due.  Without  the  exercise  of  the  soul, 
we  can  no  more  hand  it  to  God,  than  without  such  an  exercise,  we  can  gather  it 
from  the  creature ;  so  that  by  this  neglect,  the  creatures  ate  restrained  horn  answering 
their  chief  end ;  they  cannot  pay  any  service  to  God  without  man ;  nor  can  man, 
without  the  employment  of  his  rational  faculties,  render  a  homage  to  God,  any  more 
•  than  beasts  can.  This  engagement  of  our  inward  power  stands  firm  and  inviolable, 
let  the  modes  of  worship  l^  what  they  will,  or  the  changes  of  them  by  the  sovereign 
authority  of  God  never  so  frequent;  this  could  not  expire  or  be  changed  as  long  at 
the  nature  of  man  endured.  As  man  had  not  been  capable  of  a  command  for  wor- 
ahip,  unless  he  had  been  endued  with  spiritual  faculties;  so  he  is  not  active  in  a  true 
practice  of  worship,  unless  they  be  employed  by  him  in  it.  The  constitution  of  man 
makes  this  manner  of  worship  perpetually  obligatory,  and  the  oblation  can  never 
cease,  till  man  cease  to  be  a  creature  furnished  with  such  faculties ;  in  our  worship^ 
therefore,  if  we  would  act  like  rational  creatures,  we  should  extend  all  the  powen 
of  our  souls  to  the  utmost  pitch,  and  essay  to  have  apprehensions  of  God,  equal  to 
the  excellency  of  his  nature,  which,  though  we  may  attempt,  we  can  never  attain. 
Reason  III.  Without  this  eneag^ement  of  our  spuits  no  act  is  an  act  of  wordiip. 
True  worship,  being  an  acknowledgment  of  God  and  the  perfections  of  his  natore^ 
results  only  from  the  soul,  that  being  only  capable  of  knowing  God  and  thoae  per- 
fections which  are  the  object  and  motive  of  worship.  The  posture  of  the  boajr  is 
but  to  testify  the  inward  temper  and  affection  of  the  mind ;  if,  therefore,  it  testifiea 
what  it  is  not,  it  is  a  lie,  and  no  worship;  the  cringes  a  beast  may  be  taught  to  make 
to  an  altar  may  as  well  be  called  worship,  since  a  man  thinks  as  little  of  that  God 
he  pretends  to  nonour,  as  the  beast  doth  of  the  altar  to  which  he  bows.  Worship  is 
a  reverent  remembrance  of  God,  and  giving  some  honour  to  him  with  the  intention 
of  the  soul ;  it  cannot  justly  have  the  name  of  worship,  that  wants  the  essential  part 
of  it ;  it  is  an  ascribing  to  God  the  glory  of  his  nature,  an  owning  subjection  and 
obedience  to  him  as  our  sovereign  Lord ;  this  is  as  impossible  to  be  performed 
without  the  spirit,  as  that  there  can  be  life  and  motion  in  a  body  without  a  soul ;  it 
is  a  drawing  near  to  God,  not  in  regard  of  his  essential  presence,  so  aU  things  are 
near  to  Go<^  but  in  an  acknowledgment  of  his  excellency,  which  is  an  act  of  the 
spirit ;  without  this,  the  worst  of  men  in  a  place  of  worship  are  as  near  to  God  as 
the  best  The  necessity  of  the  conjunction  of  our  soul  ariseth  from  the  nature  of 
worship,  which  being  the  most  serious  thing  we  can  be  employed  in,  the  highest 
converse  with  the  highest  object  requires  the  choicest  temper  of  spirit  in  the  per- 
formance. Tliat  cannot  be  an  act  of  worship,  which  is  not  an  act  of  piety  and 
virtue;  but  there  is  no  act  of  virtue  done  by  tiie  members  of  the  body,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  powers  of  the  soul.  We  may  as  well  call  the  presence  of  a  dead 
carcass  in  a  place  of  worship,  an  act  of  religion,  as  the  presence  of  a  living  body 
without  an  intent  spirit ;  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  one  is  natural,  the  other 
moral;  that  renders  the  body  liieless,  but  this  renders  the  act  loathsome  to  God;  as 
the  being  of  the  soul  gives  life  to  the  body,  so  the  operation  of  the  soul  gives  life  to 
the  actions.  As  he  cannot  be  a  man  that  wants  the  form  of  a  man,  a  rational  soul; 
so  that  cannot  be  a  worship  that  wants  an  essential  part,  the  act  of  the  spirit;  God 
will  not  vouchsafe  any  acts  of  man  so  noble  a  title  without  the  requisite  qualifications 
(Hos.  V.  6) :  *  They  shall  go  with  their  flocks  and  their  herds  to  seek  the  Lord,'  &c. 
A  multitude  of  lambs  and  bullocks  for  sacrifice,  to  appease  God's  anger.  God  would 
not  give  it  the  title  of  worship,  though  instituted  by  himself,  when  it  wanted  the 
qualities  of  such  a  service.  *  The  sjiirit  of  whoredom  was  in  the  midst  of  them  *  (v.  4). 
In  Uie  judgment  of  oi.r  Saviour,  it  is  a  *  vain  worsliip,  when  tlie  traditiooi  of  mea 


I  ^ucaux.(t^:  'uoa,  Derore  woom  i  ihuhi  ^i  ninnxni.  ii;  lou  a,  wnom 
p;  aiddiembmwh»Cunfi«*ookU)e»omiipof  Godwttledmhit^bn'a 
MHt^'togoootAmn  thc^nMDCeoftheLotd'fQen.  ir.ie).  Oodw 
if  piWMtt  in  UM  w«U ;  «mcMiiiil;f  preaent  in  hit  cbojrch.  Hm  nama  of 
igdkd  dty  k  Jehovah  Shiuimufa  (EieL  xlvilL  35),  '  tiia  Lotd  ti  thvB.' 
Mm  gncioBilf  {oeMiit  in  the  crsuKelica]  inaticutioiu  than  in  the  lege! ;  h* 
IB  nta  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellingi  of  Jacob'  (Pi.  IxzxviLS);  hit 
caluw  and  wonhip  which  wai  to  go  forth  &odi  Zion,  ai  the  other  did  fttmk 
Cic  ir.  2).  God  delighta  to  apjnttach  to  men,  and  conrene  with  them  in 
hip  inatituted  in  the  goepel,  more  than  in  all  the  dwelling!  of  Jacoh.  If  Ood 
Diulj  preeent,  m^ht  not  we  U>  h«  ipirituallj  prewot  t  A  liTclen  ctfcaB 
leeoniM  not  ao  high  end  delectable  a  presence  a>  ihia;  it  ii  to  tluiut  him 
not  invite  him  to  a*;  it  ii  to  praetiie  in  the  ordinance*  what  the  pn^het 
eouoeruing  meo'i  naage  of  our  Saviour  (laa-liii  2):  'There  ii  no  lonn,  no 
91,  nor  beau^  that  we  ahould  deiire  him.'  A  ilightneM  in  wonhip  reflecta 
I  cxcdlency  of  the  object  of  wonhip.  God  and  hii  votilup  an  m  bnked 
'*    '  whoioever  thinki  the  one  not  worth  hii  inward  care,  cetcemilbe  other 


thy  a  ilight  it  it  «f  Ood,  lAo  pnfin 
hia  image;  coniemng  hia  Undngi; 
10  need  for  ni ;  who  nath  "■ilU'^i  m 


b  hii  inward  alfecti<Ht.    How  unworthy  a  ilight 

ling  bii  treaauie;  die  re-impiemng  ' —  ' 

a  into  U*  preaenee,  when  be  bath  i. .  .  . 
I  attend  him  in  hi*  court,  and  eeletarte  bii  praiie  1  He  that  wordiipa  ni 
\t  hii  tpirit,  regarii  not  God't  prMence  in  nii  ordinance!,  and  ilighti  the 
1  of  God  fai  then),  and  that  pcnectiDn  be  may  attain  by  them.  We  can  onlv 
rbat  God  batb  promiied  to  gire,  when  we  tender  to  him  what  he  hatli 
ded  oa  to  preimt  If  we  put  offCod  with  a  sbell,  he  will  put  n«  cffwtlh  a 
ow  can  we  expect  hii  hear^  when  we  do  not  give  him  oun ;  or  hope  fat  the 
needful  for  ua,  when  we  render  niit  the  glory  due  to  him?  It  cannot  be  an 
[eooB  wonhip  without  spiritual  grace*;  for  thoie  are  uniting,  and  tuion  ia 
nd  of  all  communion. 

■  v.  To  have  a  apiritual  wonhip  ii  Cod'i  end  in  the  reatoralion  of  th« 
both  in  redemption  by  hii  Son  and  Mnctitication  by  hia  Spirit.  A  fltneM 
Dal  offering*  wai  the  end  of  the  'coming  of  Chriat '  (MaL  iii.  3) ;  heihould 
em  11  gold  and  lilver  by  fire,  a  spirit  burninrup  their  dron,  melting  them 
ily  compliance  with  and  submiirion  to  God.  To  what  puipoaet  That  the; 
r  to  the  Lotd  an  offering  in  righteoumen ;  a  pure  offering  from  a  pnrified 
e  came  to  ' bring  u*  to  God'  (I  PeL  iiL  18)  in  raeb  a  garb,  ai  thatw» 
I  fit  to  convene  with  bim.  Canwa  be  thua,  wi&outa&zednesiof  onr  ipirita 
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ntioiial  tariee  ;  and  new  mouldi  the  wfl],  that  he  maj  hare  a  ▼ohmtaiy 
Ai  it  ]■  the  milk  of  the  word  wherewith  he  feeds  w,  so  it  ia  the  aerrioe  of  the  woid 
wherewith  we  most  glorify  him.  So  muchasthere  iBofoomfbaedneaamoarmidev- 
atanding,  to  much  «  starting  and  levity  in  our  wills,  ao  much  of  slmperiness  and 
skimiing  in  our  affections;  so  much  is  abated  of  the  due  qualities  of  tut  warihq>  d 
God,  and  so  much  we  fall  short  of  the  end  of  redemptioD  and  sanctific^iaiu 

Beaton  VI.  A  spiritual  worship  is  to  be  offered  to  God,  because  no  wordup  but 
that  can  be  acceptable.  We  can  never  be  secured  of  acceptance  without  it ;  he  beb^ 
aSpirit,  nothing  but  the  wonhip  in  spirit  can  be  suitable  to  him:  what  iiunsnitsUs^ 
eannot  be  acceptable ;  there  must  be  something  in  ui^  to  make  our  Bervioea  capaUs 
of  being  presented  by  Christ  for  an  actual  acceptation.  No  service  »  '  acireplaHt 
to  God  by  Jesus  Christ,'  but  as  it  is  a  spiritual  sacrifice,  and  offered  by  a  nsritail 
heart  (1  Pet  ii.  5).  The  sacrifice  is  first  spiritual,  before  it  be  acceptable  to  God  h^ 
Christ;  when  it  is  '  an  offering  in  righteousness,'  it  is  then,  and  only  then,  pleasant 
to  the  Lord  (MaL  iii.  3,  4).  no  prmce  would  accept  a  gift  that  is  iinsnitaHe  to  hb 
maiesty,  and  below  the  condition  of  the  person  that  presents  it  Would  he  be  pleawii 
witn  a  bottle  of  water  for  drink,  fipom  one  that  hath  his  cellar  fuU  of  wine!  How 
unacceptable  must  that  be  that  is  unsuitable  to  the  Divine  Majesty  I  And  what  caa 
be  more  unniitable  than  a  withdrawinfi^  the  operations  of  our  souls  from  him,  in  tibs 
oblation  of  our  bodies  ?  We  as  little  gforify  God  as  God,  when  we  g:ive  him  only  a 
eorporeal  worship,  as  the  heathen  d^  when  they  represented  him  in  a  cocpoRal 
ahape  (Rom.  i.  21) ;  one  as  well  as  the  other  clenies  his  s^tual  nature:  mis  is 
worse,  for  had  it  been  lawfiil  to  represent  God  to  the  eye,  it  could  not  have  been 
done  but  by  a  bodily  figure  suited  to  the  sense ;  but  since  it  is  necessary  to  wonbb 
him,  it  cannot  be  by  a  corporeal  attendance,  without  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  A 

r'  'itual  firame  is  more  pleasins  to  God  than  the  highest  exterior  adornments,  thaa 
greatest  gifts,  and  the  highest  prophetical  illuminations.  '  The  glory  of  the 
second  tomple '  exceeded  the  glory  of  the  first  (Hag.  n.  8,  9).  As  God  aocoanti  ths 
spiritual  glory  of  ordinances  most  beneficial  for  us,  so  our  spiritual  attendance  upon 
ordinances  is  most  pleasing  to  him ;  he  that  offers  the  greatest  services  withoot  il^ 
offers  but  flesh  (Hoa.  viiL  13) :  '  They  sacrifice  flesh  for  the  sacrifices  of  my  oBBh 
ings,  but  the  Lord  accepts  them  not'  Spiritual  firames  are  the  soul  of  religions 
services ;  all  other  carnages  without  them  are  contemptible  to  this  spirit :  we  can 
never  lay  claim  to  that  promise  of  God,  none  shall '  seek  my  face  in  vam.'  We  affect 
a  vain  seeking  of  him,  when  we  want  a  due  temper  of  spirit  for  him ;  and  vain 
spirits  shall  have  vain  returns ;  it  is  more  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God's  holinf 
to  have  communion  with  such,  than  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  light  to  have 
communion  with  darkness.    To  make  use  of  this : 

Use  I.  First  it  serves  for  information. 

1.  If  spiritual  worship  be  required  by  God,  how  sad  is  it  for  them  that  they  are 
so  far  from  giving  God  a  spiritual  worship,  that  they  render  him  no  worship  at  all  1 
I  speak  not  of  the  neglect  of  public,  but  of  private ;  when  men  present  not  a  devo- 
tion to  God  firom  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  The  speech  of  our  Saviour,  that  we 
must  worship  God  in  spirit  and  truth,  implies  that  a  worship  is  due  to  him  finom 
every  one ;  that  is  the  common  impression  upon  the  consciences  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  if  they  have  not  by  some  constant  course  in  gross  sins,  hardened  their  souls» 
and  stifled  those  natural  sentiments.  There  was  never  a  nation  in  the  worid  without 
some  kind  of  religion ;  and  no  religion  was  ever  without  some  modes  to  testify  a 
devotion :  the  heathens  had  their  sacrifices  and  purifications ;  and  the  Jews,  by  God's 
order,  had  their  rites,  whereby  they  were  to  eiroress  their  allegiance  to  God.  Consider, 

(1.)  Worship  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  men.  It  is  a  homage  mankind  owes 
to  God,  under  the  relation  wherein  he  stands  obliged  to  him ;  it  is  a  prime  and 
immutable  justice  to  own  our  allegiance  to  him ;  it  is  as  unchangeable  a  truth  that 
God  is  to  bie  worshipped,  as  that  God  is ;  he  is  to  be  worshipped  as  God,  as  Create, 
and  therefore  by  all,  since  he  is  the  Creator  of  all,  the  Lora  of  all,  and  '  all  are  his 
creatures,  and  all  are  his  subjects.'  Worship  is  founded  upon  creation  (Psalm  c 
2,  3) :  it  is  due  to  God  for  himself  and  his  own  essential  excellency,  and  therefore 
due  fi*om  all ;  it  is  due  upon  the  account  of  man's  natiu-e ;  the  human  rational  nature 
is  the  same  in  all.  Whatsoever  is  due  to  God  upon  the  account  of  man's  nature^ 
and  the  natural  obligations  he  hath  laid  upon  man,  is  due  firom  all  men ;  because  they 
all  ei\joy  the  benefits  which  are  proper  to  their  natuvib     Man  in  no  state  was 


■  •  amerft  diat  ibae  b  no  Ood,  or  that  we  are  Moal  to ', 
MfttM  paicu  of  m  Miul  itste;  or  that  Ood  i«  unab 
dM  af  ^  ai^rtw  mA  of  hia  eraatuna:  what  b  anj  of  Ibaaa  boTaii 
a^&aM^nnaKQjaa^t  Wben  wa  lay  aiide  all  tboDgtiC*  rf  paying  a^ 
to  Um,  we  aia  m  a  (kir  w^  ordnionatiTely  to  deny  hira,  ai  mara  h  va 
i^diMnm  Um.  Wben  tba«  b  no  knowledge  of  Uod,  that  ii,  no  'ackooir- 
l«f  God,' Bg^ia  opened  to  all  licentiouniau  (Him.  i*.  1,  2);  and  that  by 
farawna  tbe  MOtdene*,  and  raielli  out  the  wtiw  of  Ood.  Tboae  (bnake 
t  'fbrget  hi*  bol^  tnountain '  (Iia.  Ix*.  II);  tliey  do  not  practjcally  own 
h*  Cmrtor  of  tbnr  aoula  or  bodiea.  It  ii  IIm  lin  of  Cain,  who  tuning  hit 
n  wonhip,  u  Mid  to  *go  ont  from  the  preunce  of  the  Lord'  (Oen.  iv.  16). 
•ontiip  hnn  with  oar  apiril*,  i>  against  hii  law  <^  creation  ;  not  to  wonlup 
Q,  ii  Bcainit  hii  act  <rf  creation  ;  not  to  wonhip  him  in  truth,  ii  hypocriiy ; 
onhip  bim  at  all,  ii  atheiim  ;  wheret^  wa  render  ouraelvee  wi»ie  than  me 
a  the  oarth,  or  a  toad  in  a  ditch. 

^l  petfijiui  ■  wonhip  to  a  bias  Ood,  or  to  tbe  true  God  in  ■  falae  manner, 

■  ba  len  a  an  than  to  Uto  in  penctual  neslect  of  it  Thoogh  It  be  directed 
»  otjeet  ""*—■ 1  of  God,  yet  it  la  nnder  the  notian  of  a  God,  and  ao  b  an 
adgmeot  of  inch  a  Being  ai  Ood  in  the  world ;  whereai  the  total  neglect 
ronhip,  ia  a  practical  denying  of  the  eziatenca  of  any  mijimae  Hqeaty. 
nr  oonatantly  omitB  a  pnfalic  and  private  wot^iip,  tramgRaeet  igainet  aa 
Ily  received  dictate ;  for  all  notiom  have  agreed  in  the  omunon  notion  of 
ring  Ood,  though  they  have  dia^reed  in  ^e  aaveral  modea  and  ritea 

taey  would  tetlify  that  adoration.  Br  a  wonhip  of  God,  thotufa  inper- 
ft  vaneratiafi  and  reverefwa  ct  audi  a  neing  ii  maintained  fai  the  wmUj 


by  a  total  fteglaet  of  wonhip,  he  b  virtually  dinwned  and  dbcardad,  If  not 
I  «ibleitc«,  jtt  ftom  hii  piovidenee  and  gonmment  </  the  wertd :  all  the 
ve  bt«athe  m  are  denied  to  flow  from  him.     A  findlih  w 


oogb  k  betpatlan  it ;  ai  if  a  itranger 
br  tbe  princav  and  pan  that  reversnce  to  the  eulneet  whidi  b 
tboogfa  ha  miatakea  the  abjtctjyet  he  owni  an  auUMri^i    -  "' 
a  the  true  prince  of  that  coonliy  after  the  mode  cf ' ' 


ita  of  God  have  Deen  more  lignal  upon  tl 
im^  the  heathen*,  than  upon  thoa*  that 
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they  etnnot  find  flieir  hearts  spiritual  m  it  The  fiuiher  we  are  from  God,  Uk  man 
carnal  shall  we  be.  No  man  can  expect  heat  by  a  distance  from  the  nm-beama,  of 
other  means  of  warmth.  Though  God  commanded  a  circumcised  heart  in  the  JvmA 
services,  yet  he  did  not  warrant  a  neglect  of  the  outward  testimonies  of  rehgion  hs 
had  then  appointed.  He  expected,  according  to  his  command,  that  they  shonU 
offer  the  sacnfices,  and  practise  the  legal  purification  he  had  commanded ;  he  wouU 
have  them  diligently  observed,  though  he  had  declared  that  he  imposed  them  oolf 
for  a  time ;  and  our  Saviour  ordered  the  practice  of  tliose  positive  rites  as  long  as  tfaf 
law  remained  unrepealed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  leper  (Mark  ziv.  4).  It  »  an  in- 
justice to  refuse  the  offering  ourselves  to  God  according  to  the  manner  he  hath  ia 
his  wisdom  prescribed  and  required.    If  spiritual  worship  be  required  by  God,  Aeo, 

2.  It  informs  us,  that  diligence  in  outward  worship  is  not  to  be  rested  in.  Men 
may  attend  all  their  days  on  worship,  with  a  juiceless  heart  and  unquickened  frames 
ana  think  to  compensate  the  neglect  of  the  manner  witli  abundance  of  the  matter  of 
service.?  Outwara  expressions  are  but  the  badges  and  liveries  of  service,  not  tfaf 
service  itself  As  the  strength  of  sin  lies  in  the  inward  frame  of  the  heart,  so  tfae 
strength  of  worship  in  the  inward  complexion  and  temper  of  the  souL  What  do  a 
thousand  services  avaU,  without  cutting  the  throat  of  our  carnal  afiectionsf  Whst 
are  loud  prayers,  but  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkline  cymbals^  without  divine  charity! 
A  Pharisaical  diligence  in  outwfud  forms,  without  mward  spirit,  had  no  betttf  a  tide 
vouchsafed  by  our  Saviour  than  that  of  hypocriticaL  God  desires  not  sacrifices,  nor 
delights  in  burnt-offerings :  shadows  are  not  to  be  offered  instead  of  substance.  God 
required  the  heart  of  man  for  itself,  but  commanded  outward  ceremonies  as  sub- 
servient to  inward  worship,  and  goads  and  spurs  unto  it  They  were  never  nppointed 
as  the  substance  of  religion,  but  auxiliaries  to  it  What  value  had  the  dSering  of 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  been  of,  if  he  had  not  had  a  divine  nature  to  qualify 
him  to  be  the  Priest?  and  what  u  the  oblation  of  our  bodies,  without  a  prieray  act 
of  the  spirit  in  the  presentation  of  it?  Could  the  Israelites  have  called  themsdvei 
worshippers  of  God  according  to  his  order,  if  they  had  brought  a  thousand  lambs 
that  haa  died  in  a  ditch,  or  l^n  killed  at  home  ?  They  were  to  be  brought  Uving 
to  the  altar ;  the  blood  shed  at  the  foot  of  it  A  thousand  sacrifices  killed  without 
had  not  been  so  valuable  as  one  brought  alive  to  the  place  of  offering :  one  sound 
sacrifice  is  better  than  a  thousand  rotten  ones.  As  God  took  no  pleasure  in  the  blood 
of  beasts  without  its  relation  to  the  Antitype ;  so  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  outward 
rites  of  worship,  without  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  To  offer  a  body  with  a  sttpleas 
spirit,  is  a  sacrilege  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  the  Israelites  wnen  they  offercd 
dead  beasts.  A  man  without  spiritual  worship  is  dead  while  he  worships,  thousfa 
by  his  diligence  in  the  extemab  of  it  he  may,  hke  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Sardu^ 
*  have  a  name  to  live'  (Rev.  iii.  1.)  What  security  can  we  expect  from  a  multitude 
of  dead  services  ?  What  weak  shields  are  they  against  the  holy  eye  and  revenging 
wrath  of  God !  What  man,  but  one  out  of  his  wits,  would  solicit  a  dead  man  to  be 
his  advocate  or  champion  ?    Diligence  in  outward  worship  is  not  to  be  rested  in. 

Use  II.  shall  be  for  examination.  Let  us  try  ourselves  concerning  the  manner  of 
our  worship.  We  are  now  in  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  dregs  of  time;  wherein 
the  apostle  predicts  there  may  be  much  of  a  form,  and  little  of  the  power  of  godli- 
ness (2  Tim.  iii.  1,  5) ;  and,  therefore,  it  stands  us  in  hand  to  search  into  ourselves, 
whether  it  be  not  thus  with  us  ?  whether  there  be  as  much  reverence  in  our  qpirits 
as  there  may  be  devotion  in  our  countenances  and  outward  carriages. 

1.  How,  therefore,  are  our  hearts  prepared  to  worship?  Is  our  diligence  greater 
to  put  our  hearts  in  an  adoring  posture,  than  our  bodies  in  a  decent  garb  ?  or  are 
we  content  to  have  a  muddy  heart,  so  we  may  have  a  dressed  carcass  ?  To  have  a 
spirit  a  cage  of  unclean  birds,  while  we  wipe  the  filth  from  the  outside  of  the  j^atter, 
is  no  better  than  a  pharisaical  devotion,  and  deserves  no  better  a  name  than  that 
of  a  whited  sepulchre.  Do  we  take  opportunities  to  excite  and  quicken  our  spiriti  to 
the  performance,  and  ciy  aloud  with  David,  *  Awake,  awake,  my  glory !  *  Are  not 
•ur  nearts  asleep  when  Christ  knocks?  When  we  hear  the  voice  of  God,  'Seek  mT 
&ce;'  do  we  answer  him  with  warm  resolutions,  *  Thy  face.  Lord,  we  will  seekf* 
(Ps.  xxviL  8.)  Do  we  comply  with  spiritual  motions,  and  strike  whilst  the  iron  b 
hot?  Is  there  not  more  of  reluctan^  than  readiness?  Is  there  a  quick  rising  of  tha 
soul  in  reverence  to  the  motion,  as  Eglon  to  Ehud ;  or  a  sullen  hanging  the  head  at 

(p)  DaIU«,  Melaog*  det  Sermons.  Ser.  U. 
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ftl  inl  i^ptiMMli  of  Ht  Or  if  oar  hearts  teem  to  be  engaged  and  on  Urn,  what  an 
fta  Bodvaa  tiial  mncken  that  fire?  le  it  <mly  the  Uast  of  a  natural  conacience^  iear 
afWI,  deairea  of  neoven,  aa  ahaCraeted  ^rom  Ood!  or  ia  it  an  affection  to  God ;  an 
■Mbnk  win  to  pleaae  hhn;  Umgingi  to  enjoy  him,  aa  a  holy  and  sanctifying  God 
hlia  Ofdfauuioai^  aa  weU  as  a  blessed  and  sionfied  God  in  heaTcn!  Whatdo  we 
iqpaet  in  our  approaches  firom  him  ?  that  which  may  make  divine  imprcaiioiii  upon 
Wk  Md  OMira  eoKaetly  ooofenn  as  to  the  Divine  naturet  or  do  we  design  nothingoot 
aft  anplgr  Ibrmafity,  a  rolling  eye,  and  a  filling  the  air  wiUi  a  few  woid%  wittioat 
■■J  apaniiigs  of  heart  to  receive  the  inconaes^  which,  according  to  ihe  nature  of  the 
A^augfat  be  coni^ed  to  us?  Can  this  be  a  spintual  worsEiD?  The  soul  the& 
ahay  waits  imoa  him,  when  iti  expectation  is  on^  firom  him  (Tk.  haL  6).  Axe  our 
haata  aeaaoncd  with  a  sense  of  sin;  asigfat  of  our  spiritual  wants;  ranea  notions  of 
Ood;  growing  affoctions  to  him ;  stnmg  appetite  after  a  spiritual  fiilness?  Do  wa 
1^  our  deepy  spirits^  and  make  a  covenant  with  all  that  is  widiin  us  to  attend 
lumf  So  much  aa  we  want  of  this,  so  much  we  come  short  of  a  nmitual 
in.  In  Pa.  hriL  7  ('My  heart  is  fixed,  O  God,  my  heart  is  fixed*),  David  would 
Ik  hia  neait,  befiare  he  would  engage  in  a  praising  act  of  warship.  He  iqipeals  to 
Qod  aboot  i^  and  that  with  douUing  the  eipression,  as  being  certain  of  an  inward 
pWuiadaaaB.    Can  we  make  the  same  appesls  in  a  fixation  of  spirit? 

£  How  are  our  hearts  fixed  upon  him ;  how  do  thejr  cleave  to  him  in  the  dniy  ? 
Pa  we  MW  our  spirits  to  God,  and  make  them  an  entve  Indocanst,  a  whole  burnt- 
rfking  in  nis  worsnip?  or  do  we  not  willingly  admit  carnal  thoughti  to  mix  them* 
■ivaa  with  spiritual  duties,  and  £uten  our  minds  to  the  creature,  under  pretencea 
if  dincting  tnem  to  the  Creator?  Do  we  not  pass  a  mere  compliment  upon  God,  by 
■■M  anperficial  act  of  devotion ;  while  some  covetous,  envious,  ambitious,  vdi^tuous 
haaginafiim  may  possess  our  minds?  Do  we  not  invert  God's  order,  and  wovdiip  a 
ImK  inaCead  of  God  with  our  spirits^  that  should  not  have  the  least  service^  eitner 
' —  our  souls  or  bodies,  but  with  a  spiritual  disdain  be  sacrificed  to  the  just  indU[* 
of  Ood  ?  How  often  do  we  fight  against  Ins  will,  while  we  oy,  *  Hafl, 
! '  instead  of  cnicifying  our  own  thoughts,  crucifying  the  Lord  of  our  lives ; 
par  uuiward  carnage  plausible,  and  our  inward  stark  naught  I  Do  we  not  often 
Rsard  ini^ty  more  than  God  in  our  hearts,  in  a  time  of  worship? — roll  some 
OUnr  imagination  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  our  tongues,  and  taste  more  sweetness 
ia  that  than  in  God  ?  Do  not  our  spirits  smell  rank  of  earth,  while  we  offer  to 
bsaren ;  and  have  we  not  hearts  full  of  thick  clay,  as  their  "  hands  were  full  of 
blood? '  (Isa.  i.  15.)  When  we  sacrifice,  do  we  not  wrap  up  our  souls  in  communion 
vith  some  sordid  fanev,  when  we  should  entwine  our  spints  about  an  amiable  God  ? 
WThile  we  have  some  fear  of  him,  may  we  not  have  a  love  to  something  else  above 
lum?  This  is  to  worship,  or  swear  by  the  Lord,  and  by  Malcbam  (Zeph.  L  5).  How 
often  doth  an  apish  fancy  render  a  service  inwardly  ridiculous,  under  a  grave  out- 
md  posture ;  skipping  to  the  shop,  warehouse,  countin^house,  in  the  space  of  a 
ihort  prayer  I  and  we  are  before  Goo  as  a  Babel,  a  confusion  of  internal  languages ; 
md  this  in  those  parts  of  worship  which  are,  in  the  right  use,  most  agreeabk  to 
Qod,  jirofitable  for  ourselves,  ruinous  to  the  kingdom  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  means 
to  bnn^  us  into  a  closer  communion  with  the  Divine  Majesty.  Can  this  be  a 
ipirituai  worship  ? 

3.  How  do  we  act  our  graces  in  worship  ?  Though  the  instrument  be  sminfr, 
if  the  strings  be  not  wound  up,  what  melody  can  be  the  issue  ?  All  readiness  and 
ilacrity  discover  a  strength  of  nature ;  and  a  readiness  in  spirituals  discovers  a 
bpiritnality  in  the  heart.  As  unaffccting  thoughts  of  God  are  not  spiritual  thoughts, 
10  unafiectinff  addresses  to  God  are  not  spiritual  addresses.  Well,  then,  what  awak- 
enings and  elevations  of  faith  and  love  have  we  ?  What  strong  outflowings  of  our 
Hola  to  him  ?  What  indi|;nation  against  sin  ?  What  admirations  of  redeeming  grace  ? 
How  low  have  we  brought  our  corruptions  to  the  footstool  of  Christ,  to  be  made  his 
conquered  enemies  ?  How  straitly  have  we  clasped  our  faith  about  the  cross  and 
throne  of  Christ,  to  become  his  intimate  spouse  ?  Do  we  in  hearing  hang  upon  the 
lipa  of  Christ;  in  praver  take  hold  of  God,  and  will  not  let  him  go ;  in  confessions 
rend  the  caul  of  our  hearts,  and  indite  our  souls  before  him  with  a  deep  humility  { 
Do  we  act  more  by  a  soaring  love  than  a  drooping  fear?  So  far  as  our  spirits  are 
lervile,  so  far  they  are  leeal  and  carnal;  so  much  as  they  are  fi^e  and  spontaneous, 
■o  much  they  are  evangdical  and  spirituaL    As  men  under  the  law  are  subject  to 
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the  eoDtmiiit  of  'bondage  aU  their  fife^fane '  (Hefaw  iL  15),  hi  all  their  1 
ao  aoder  ^  gospel  they  an  under  a  oonatramt  of  love  (2  Cor.  t.  14) :  h 
are  bdKeWng  aflbctionfl  ezercjted,  whieh  are  ahraj  aceonmanied  wiA  hob 


liMr  of  hb  goodneae  that  admita  m  hito  his  preMBoe,  and  a  ftar  to  offmi 
our  act  of  wonlnpt  So  much  aa  ire  have  of  fbroed  or  feeble  aifeethNiy  ao  a 
have  of  oaraaMtjr. 

4^  How  do  we  find  our  hearts  after  worship?  Bj  aa  aftff  saixiaga  we  m 
af  tibe  saMtoali^  of  it 

(1.)  How  are  we  aa  to  inward  strengtiif  Wlwn  a  worship  is  spiritai 
ixined,  graee  is  more  strengthened,  oorraption  more  mortified ;  the  soul,  fil 
Bon  after  his  awakening,  aoes  out  with  a  renewed  strenatii :  as  the  inwav^ 
f«iewed  day  by  day,  Uuitla,  every  day;  so  it  is  renewed  in  every  worship, 
shower  mdces  the  grass  and  fhiit  grow  hi  good  groond  where  flw  root  is  gv 
the  weeds  where  the  groond  is  naught;  the  more  prepared  the  heart  is  to  m 
hi  other  duties  after  worship,  the  more  evidence  tnere  is  that  it  hath  been 
hi  the  exercise  of  it  Itis  the  end  of  God  in  every  dispensation,  as  in  tiiat 
Baptkt,  <  to  make  ready  a  people  prmared  lor  the  Lora '  (Luke  Lit):  m 
heart  is  by  worship  prepared  mr  neah  acts  of  obedience,  and  haA  ft  flMM 
watchfiilness  against  the  encroachments  of  sin.  As  carnal  men  afterwonU 
Dp  in  spiritual  wickedness,  so  do  spiritual  worshippers  in  spiritual  graoea;  i 
mdta  are  a  s^  of  a  spiritual  firame.  When  men  are  more  prone  to  sin  aft 
it  is  a  sign  tmre  was  out  litde  communion  widi  Ood  in  it ;  and  a  greater 
of  sin,  because  such  an  act  is  contrary  to  die  end  of  worshro^  which  is  the  a 
of  sin.  It  is  a  sign  the  physic  hath  wrooa;fat  weU,  when  the  stomach  hadi 
appetite  to  its  rapointed  food ;  and  wonmip  hath  been  wdl  performed,  n 
have  a  stronger  mdination  to  other  acts  weU  pleasing  to  God,  and  a  mote 
distaste  of  i&m  temptations  we  too  much  rehshed  before.  It  is  a  sign  oi 
oonooctioB,  when  diere  is  a  greater  strength  in  the  vitals  of  religion,  a  moi 
desire  to  know  Ood.  When  Moses  had  oeen  pn^g  to  Ood,  and  preval 
him,  he  ^uts  up  a  higher  request  to  'bdiold  Msdovy '  (Exoi,  xxxiiL  IS,  18] 
die  iqipetite  stands  strraig  to  fiiQer  discoveries  oi  Ood,  it  is  a  sign  there  hi 
a  ipiritual  converse  with  him. 

(2.)  How  is  it  especially  as  to  humility  ?  The  Pharisees*  worship  was,  wid 
pute,  carnal ;  and  we  find  them  not  more  humble  after  all  their  devoti 
overgrown  with  more  weeds  of  spiritual  pride ;  the^  performed  them  as  the 
eousness.  What  men  dare  plead  before  Ood  in  his  day,  they  plead  before 
their  hearts  in  their  day ;  but  this  men  will  do  at  the  day  of  judgmoit:  '  1 
prophesied  in  thy  name,'  &c  (Matt  viL  21.)  They  show  what  tincture  tl 
vices  left  upon  tlieir  spirits;  that  which  excludes  them  from  anv  aoeeptatio] 
last  day,  excludes  them  firom  any  estimation  of  being  spfaritual  in  this  da; 
eamal  worshippers  charge  Ood  with  injustice  in  not  rewarding  them,  and  c 
acceptation  aa  a  compensation  due  to  them  (Isa.  IviiL  3) :  '  Wherefore  1 
affli^ed  our  souls,  ana  thou  takest  no  knowledge?'  A  ^liritual  wonhimi 
upon  his  dudes  with  shame,  as  well  as  he  doth  upon  his  sins  with  confiuK 
implores  the  mercy  of  Ood  for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  In  Ptalm  • 
the  prophet  David,  after  his  supplications,  begs  of  God  not  to  enter  into  jt 
with  him ;  and  admowled^  anv  answer  that  God  should  give  him,  as  a 
hb  fidthfiilness  to  hispromise,  and  not  the  merit  of  his  wordiip :  <  In  thy  fidt 
answer  me,'  &c  Whatsoever  springs  from  a  eradous  principle,  and  is  th 
of  die  Spirit^  leaves  a  man  more  humble;  whereas,  that  wnich  proceedi 
atock  of  nature,  hath  the  true  Uood  of  nature  running  in  the  veins  of  it ; 
pride  which  is  naturslly  derived  from  Adam.  The  breathing  of  the  Di^ 
U,  in  ever]^  thing,  to  conform  us  to  our  Redeemer;  that  being  the  main  won 
office,  is  ms  work  in  every  particular  christian  act  influenced  by  him.  Nc 
Cfarirt^  in  an  his  actions,  was  an  exact  pattern  oi  all  humility.  After  the  in 
and  celebration  of  the  supper,  a  special  act  of  worship  in  the  church,  thougl 
a  sense  of  all  the  audionty  his  Father  had  given  him,  yet  he  *  humbles  hi 
wash  his  disciples'  fret '  (John  xiiL  2—4^ ;  and  after  his  sublime  prayer  (Jol 
•  He  humbles  hhnself  to  the  death,  and  offers  himself'  to  his  murderers,  \h 
Miftflwr'ipieaaare.  ^John  xviii.  1) :  '  When  he  had  spoken  those  words, 
^"^■■'™'*'*~^  KedrOQ  mto  die  garden.*     What  is  die  end  of  Ood  in  af 
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vanhip»  k  die  end  of  a  spiritual  heart  in  offering  it;  not  hif  own  exaltation,  but 
God'i  gkny.  Gloriiying  the  name  of  God  is  the  fruit  of  that  evangelical  wonhip 
die  G^tiles  were  in  time  to  give  to  God  (Pi.  IxxxvL  9) :  '  AU  nationi  which  diou 
hart  made  ahall  come  and  wonhip  before  thee,  O  Lord,  and  shall  glorify  thy  name.' 
Let  na  examine,  then,  what  debasing  ourselves  there  is  in  a  sense  of  our  own  vile- 
aesB,  and  distance  from  so  glorious  a  Spirit.  Self-denial  is  the  heart  of  aQ  gospel 
grace.  Evangelical,  spirituu  wonhip  cannot  be  without  the  ingredient  of  die  main 
evangelical  principle. 

(30  What  delight  is  diere  after  it?  What  pleasure  is  diere,  and  what  is  the 
object  of  that  pleasure  ?  Is  it  the  communion  we  have  had  with  God,  or  a  fluency 
in  ouraelvea  ?  is  it  something  which  hath  touched  our  hearts,  or  dcUed  our  fancies  t 
As  the  strensth  of  sin  is  known  by  the  delightful  thoughts  of  it  after  the  commission ; 
fo  is  the  spirituality  of  duty,  by  tne  object  of  our  delightful  remembrance  after  the 
perfimDance.  It  was  a  sign  David  was  spiritual  in  the  worship  of  God  in  the  taber- 
nade,  when  he  enjoyed  it,  because  he  longed  for  the  spiritual  part  of  it,  when  he 
was  exiled  from  it;  his  desires  were  not  only  for  liber^  to  revisit  the  tabernacle, 
hoi  to  aee  the  '  power  and  glory  of  God  in  the  sanctuary,'  as  he  had  seen  it  before 
(Pl  bdii.  2) :  his  desires  for  it  could  not  have  been  so  ardent,  if  his  reflecdon  upon 
what  had  past  had  not  been  delightful ;  nor  could  his  soul  be  poured  out  in  him, 
kg  the  want  of  such  opportunities,  if  the  remembrance  of  the  converse  he  had  had 
widi  God,  had  not  been  accompanied  with  a  delightful  relish  (Ps.  xliL  4).  Let  ui 
examine  what  delight  we  find  in  our  spirits  after  worship. 

Use  III.  is  of  cmnfort  And  it  is  very  comfortable  to  consider,  that  the  smallest 
WQvahip  with  the  heart  and  spirit,  flowing  from  a  principle  of  grace,  is  more  accept- 
aUe  than  the  most  pompous  veneration ;  yea,  ii  the  oblation  were  as  precious  as 
die  whole  circuit  of  neaven  and  earth  without  it  That  God  that  values  a  cup  ot 
cM  water  given  to  anj  as  his  disciple,  wOl  value  a  sincere  service  above  a  cosdy 
aacrifice.  God  hath  his  eve  upon  them  that  honour  his  nature ;  he  would  not  'seek 
adi  to  wonhro  him,'  if  ne  did  not  intend  to  accept  such  a  worship  from  them ; 
when  we  therefore  invoke  him,  and  praise  him,  which  are  the  prime  parts  of  religion, 
he  mU  receive  it  as  a  sweet  savour  from  us,  and  overlook  infirmities  mixed  with 
die  i^races.  The  great  matter  of  discomfort,  and  that  which  makes  us  question  the 
nintuality  of  worship,  is  the  many  starts  of  our  spirits,  and  rovings  to  other  things, 
ror  answer  to  which, 

1.  It  is  to  be  confessed  that  these  starts  are  natural  to  us.  Who  is  free  from 
them  ?  We  bear  in  our  bosoms  a  nest  of  turbulent  thoughts,  which,  like  busy  gnats, 
viQ  be  buzzing  about  us  while  we  are  in  our  most  inward  and  spiritual  converses. 
Many  wild  beasts  lurk  in  a  man's  heart,  as  in  a  close  and  covert  wood,  and  scarce 
discover  themselves  but  at  our  solemn  worship.  No  duty  so  holy,  no  worship  so 
T^ritual,  that  can  wholly  privilege  us  from  them ;  they  will  jog  us  in  our  most 
wsu;faty  emplovments,  that,  as  God  said  to  Cain,  sin  lies  at  the  door,  and  enters  in, 
aadmakes  a  not  in  our  souls.  As  it  is  said  of  wicked  men,  ^  they  cannot  sleep '  for 
aohitude  of  thoughts  (Ecclcs.  v.  12) ;  so  it  may  be  of  many  a  good  man,  he  cannot 
worship  for  multitude  of  thoughts ;  there  will  be  starts,  and  more  in  our  religious 
than  natural  emplo}'ments ;  it  is  natural  to  man.  Some  therefore  think,  the  bells 
lied  to  Aaron's  garments,  between  the  pomegranates,  were  to  warn  the  people,  and 
ntcaD  their  fugitive  minds  to  the  present  service,  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  fhem, 

ri  the  least  motion  of  the  high-priest.     The  sacrifice  of  Abraliam,  the  father  « 
fSuthful,  was  not  exempt  from  the  fowls  pecking  at  it  (Gen.  xv.  11).    Zechariah 
"  was  drowsy  in  die  midst  of  his  visions,  wliich  being  more  amazing,  might 
heavenly  intentness  (Zech.  iv.  1) :  *The  angel  that  talked  with  me,  came 


again  and  awaked  me,  as  a  man  is  awaked  out  of  sleep.'  He  had  been  roused  up 
bcfiore,  but  he  was  ready  to  drop  down  again ;  his  heart  was  gone,  till  the  angel 
jogged  him.  We  may  complain  of  such  imaginations,  as  Jeremiah  doth  of  the 
camuea  of  the  Jews  (Lam.  iv.  19).  Our  persecutors  are  swifter  than  eagles  ;  they 
light  upon  us  with  as  much  speed  as  eagfes  upon  a  carcass ;  they  pursue  us^  upon 
the  mountain  of  divine  institutions,  and  they  lay  wait  for  us  in  the  wudemess,  in  our 
retired  addresses  to  God.     And  this  will  be  so  while, 

(1.)  There  is  natural  corruption  in  ua.  There  are  in  a  godly  man  two  contrary 
prmciiJes,  flesh  and  spirit,  which  endeavour  to  hinder  one  another's  acts,  and  are 
•Iway  stirring  upon  the  offensive  or  defensive  part  (Gal.  v.  17).     Tliere  is  a  body 
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of  death,  contmiudly  exhaling  its  noiBome  vapours :  it  is  a  body  of  death  in  oar  m* 
ship,  as  well  as  in  oinr  natures;  it  snaps  our  resolutions  asunaer  (Rom.  viL  19);'i 
hinders  us  in  the  doine  ^ood,  and  contradicts  our  wills  in  the  stining  im  efiL  lldi 
conuption  being  seated  in  all  the  faculties^  and  a  constant  domestic  in  uem,  has  tht 
greater  opportunity  to  trouble  ui^  since  it  is  by  those  faculties  that  we  spiritnal^ 
transact  with  God ;  and  it  stirs  more  in  the  time  of  religious  exercises,  though  it  be 
in  part  mortified ;  as  a  wounded  beast,  though  tired,  will  rage  and  strive  to  id 
utmost,  when  the  enemy  is  about  to  fetch  a  blow  at  it  All  duties  of  worship  tend 
to  the  woundine  of  comiption ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  to  feel  the  striving  of  sm  to 
defend  itself  and  offend  us,  when  we  have  our  arms  in  our  hands  to  mortify  it,  thst 
the  blow  may  be  diverted  which  is  directed  against  it  The  apostles  had  aspirii^ 
thoughts ;  and  being  persuaded  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  expected  a  grandeur  m  it; 
and  Uiough  we  find  some  appearance  of  it  at  other  times,  as  when  they  were  casting 
out  devils,  and  gave  an  account  of  it  to  their  Master,  he  ^ves  them  a  kind  of  a 
check  (Luke  x.  20),  intimating  that  there  was  some  kind  of  evil  in  their  rejoidnr 
upon  that  account ;  yet  this  never  swelled  so  hi^h,  as  to  break  out  into  a  quura 
who  should  be  greatest,  until  they  had  the  most  sdemn  ordinance,  the  Lord's  supper, 
to  queU  it  (Luke  xxiL  24).  Our  corruption  is  like  lime,  which  discovers  not  its  fire 
by  any  smoke  or  heat,  tiU  you  cast  water,  the  enemy  of  fire,  upon  it ;  ndther  doth 
our  natural  corruption  rage  so  much,  as  when  we  are  using  means  to  quench  and 
destroy  it 

r2.)  While  there  is  a  devil,  and  we  in  his  precinct  As  he  accuseth  us  to  God, 
to  ne  disturbs  us  in  ourselves ;  he  is  a  bold  spirit,  and  loves  to  intrude  himself  when 
we  are  conversing  with  God :  we  read,  that  when  the  angels  presented  themselves 
before  God,  Satan  comes  among  them  (Job  i.  6).  Motions  m>m  Satan  will  thrust 
themselves  in  with  our  most  raised  and  angelical  fi-ames ;  he  loves  to  take  off*  the  edge 
of  our  spirits  firom  God ;  he  acts  but  after  the  old  rate ;  he  firom  the  first  envied  God 
an  obedience  firom  man,  and  envied  man  the  felicity  of  communion  with  God;  he 
is  unwilling  God  should  have  the  honour  of  worship,  and  that  we  should  have  the 
fiuit  of  it;  he  hath  himself  lost  it,  and  therefore  is  unwilling  we  should  enjoy  it ;  snd 
being  subtle,  he  knows  how  to  make  impressions  upon  us  suitable  to  our  inbred 
corruptions,  and  assault  us  in  the  weakest  part  He  knows  all  tlie  avenues  to  get 
within  us  (as  he  did  in  the  temptation  of  £ve),  and  bein^  a  spirit,  he  wants  not  a 
power  to  diart  them  immediately  upon  our  fancy ;  and  bemg  a  spirit,  and  therefore 
active  and  nimble,  he  can  shoot  those  darts  faster  than  our  weakness  can  beat  them 
off*.  He  is  diligent  also,  and  watcheth  for  his  prey,  and  seeks  to  devour  our  services 
as  well  as  our  souls,  and  snatch  our  best  morsels  nom  us.  We  know  he  mixed  him- 
self with  our  Saviour's  retirements  in  the  wilderness,  and  endeavoured  to  fly-Uow 
his  holy  converse  with  his  Father  in  the  preparation  to  his  mediatory  work.  Satan 
is  God  s  ape,  and  imitates  the  Spirit  in  the  office  of  a  remembrancer ;  as  the  Spirit 
brines  good  thoughts  and  divine  promises  to  mind,  to  quicken  our  worship,  so  the 
devil  brings  evil  things  to  mind,  and  endeavours  to  fasten  them  in  our  souls  to  dis- 
turb us ;  and  though  all  the  foolish  starts  we  have  in  worship  are  not  purely  his 
issue,  yet  being  of  kin  to  him,  he  claps  his  hands,  and  sets  tnem  on  like  so  many 
mastifiB,  to  tear  the  service  in  pieces.  And  both  those  distractions,  which  arise  from 
our  own  corruption  and  from  Satan,  are  most  rife  in  worship,  when  we  are  under 
some  pressing  affliction.  This  seems  to  be  David's  case,  Ps.  BaxvL  when  in  ver.  11 
he  prays  God  to  unite  his  heart  to  fear  and  worship  his  name  ;  he  seems  to  be  under 
some  affliction,  or  fear  of  his  enemies :  *  O  firee  me  firom  those  distractions  of  spirit, 
and  those  passions  which  arise  in  my  soul,  upon  considerine  the  designs  or  my 
enemies  against  me,  and  press  upon  me  in  my  addresses  to  tnee,  and  attendances 
on  thee.'  Job  also  in  his  affliction  complains  (Job  xvii.  11)  that  'his  purposes 
were  broken  off*;'  he  could  not  make  an  even  thread  of  thoughts  and  resolutions ; 
they  were  fireouently  snapt  asunder,  like  rotten  yam  when  one  is  winding  it  up. 
Good  men  ana  spintual  worshippers  have  lain  under  this  trouble.  Though  uiey  are 
a  sign  of  weakness  of  grace,  or  some  obstructions  in  the  acting  of  strong  grace,  yet 
they  are  not  alway  evidences  of  a  want  of  grace ;  what  arisem  from  our  own  cor- 
ruption, is  to  be  matter  of  humiliation  and  resistance ;  what  ariseth  from  Satan, 
should  edge  our  minds  to  a  noble  conquest  of  them.  If  the  apostle  did  comfort 
himself  with  his  disapproving  of  what  rose  firom  the  natural  spring  of  sin  within 
him,  with  his  consent  to  the  mw,  and  dissent  from  his  lust;  and  chaiges  it  not  upuo 
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but  upon  die  nn  that  dwelt  in  him,  with  which  hehedhroken  off  the  former 
and  waa  reiblTed  nerer  to  enter  into  amity  with  it;  hy  the  same  reason  we 
oomfiMrt  ounelTe^  if  such  thoughts  are  midelighted  in,  and  alienate  not  our 
li  from  the  wonhqp  of  God  by  aB  their  busy  intnuions  to  interrupt  ut. 
1.  Tbeae  diatraetiaDs  (not  allowed)  may  be  occanoni,  by  an  hol^  improvement,  to 
*^  anrhearta  more  apintual  after  worship,  though  they  disturb  us  m  it,  by  answering 
„_  coda  lor  which  we  may  suppoae  Goa  permits  them  to  invade  us.  And  that  is, 
nm^  When  they  are  occasions  to  humble  us, 
(1.)  For  our  carriage  in  the  particular  worship.  There  is  nothing  so  dangerous 
■I  ■piritnal  pride ;  it  deprived  devils  and  men  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  will 
hfaner  iia  of  the  inflnence  of  God.  If  we  had  had  raised  and  uninterrupted  motions  in 
vondiip^  we  ahoold  be  apt  to  be  lifted  up ;  and  the  devil  stands  ready  to  tempt  us  to 
■tf«oiifidenoe.  You  know  how  it  was  with  Paul  ^2  Cor.  xii.  1 — 7) ;  his  bimetingt 
ma  occaaimii  to  render  him  more  spiritual  than  his  raptures,  because  more  humbk. 
God  anSera  those  wanderinga,  starts,  and  distractions,  to  prevent  our  spiritual  pride ; 
wUah  ii  aa  a  worm  at  the  root  of  spiritual  worship,  and  mind  us  of  the  dusty  frame 
cf  our  mriti^  how  easHy  they  are  olown  away ;  as  he  sends  sickness  to  put  us  in 
waiad  <n  the  shortness  m  our  breath,  and  the  easiness  to  lose  it  God  would  make 
na  aahamed  of  ourselves  in  his  presence;  that  we  may  own,  that  what  is  good  in  any 
dnlfy.  is  merely  from  his  grace  and  Spirit,  and  not  from  oiunelves ;  that  with  Paid 
w  msy  cry  out,  <  By  grace  we  are  what  we  are,'  and  by  grace  we  do  what  we  do ; 
w  may  be  hereby  mane  sensible,  that  God  can  alway  find  something  in  our  exactest 
rardbip,  aa  a  ground  of  denying  us  the  successful  fruit  of  it    If  we  cannot  stand 

Sour  duties  for  salvation,  wmit  can  we  bottom  upon  in  ourselves  ?  If  therefore 
are  occasions  to  make  us  out  of  love  with  any  righteousness  of  our  own,  to 
na  break  our  hearts  for  them,  because  we  cannot  keep  them  out ;  if  we  mourn 
kg  them  aa  our  sins,  and  count  them  our  great  afflictions,  we  have  attained  that 
teokennesa  which  is  a  choice  ingredient  in  a  spiritual  sacrifice.  Though  we  have 
bam  distiirbed  by  them,  yet  we  are  not  robbed  of  the  success ;  we  may  behold  an 
■nawer  of  our  worship  in  our  humiliation,  in  spite  of  all  of  them. 

(S^  For  the  baseness  of  our  nature.  These  unsteady  motions  help  us  to  discern 
tfaiifc  neap  of  vermin  that  breeds  in  our  nature.  Would  any  man  think  he  had  such 
an  areraeness  to  his  Creator  and  Benefactor ;  such  an  unsuitablencss  to  him  ;  such 
an  eatrangedness  from  him,  were  it  not  for  his  inspection  into  his  distracted  frame  ? 
God  sufiers  this  to  hang  over  us  as  a  rod  of  correction,  to  discover  and  fetch  out  the 
lolly  of  our  hearts.  Could  we  imagine  our  natures  so  highly  contrary  to  that  God 
who  is  so  infinitely  amiable,  so  desirable  an  object ;  or  that  there  should  be  so  much 
ibUy  and  madness  in  the  heart,  as  to  draw  back  from  God  in  those  services  which 
God  hath  appointed  as  pipes  through  which  to  communicate  his  grace,  to  convey 
himaelf,  his  love  and  goocfness  to  the  creature  ?  If,  therefore,  we  have  a  deep  sense 
€i,  and  strong  reflections  upon  our  base  nature,  and  bewail  that  mass  of  averseness 
which  lies  there,  and  that  fulness  of  irreverence  towards  the  God  of  our  mercies, 
the  object  of  our  worship,  it  is  a  blessed  improvement  of  our  wanderings  and  diver- 
sions. Certainly,  if  any  Israelite  had  brought  a  lame  and  rotten  lamb  to  be  sacrificed 
to  God,  and  afterward  had  bewailed  it,  and  laid  open  his  heart  to  God  in  a  sensible 
and  humble  confession  of  it,  that  repentance  had  been  a  better  sacrifice,  and  more 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  if  he  had  brought  a  sound  and  a  living  ofiering. 

Secondly,  When  they  are  occasions  to  make  us  prize  duties  of  worship.  When 
we  argue,  as  rationally  we  may,  that  they  are  of  singular  use,  since  our  corrupt  hearts 
and  a  malicious  devil  doth  chiefly  endeavour  to  hinder  us  from  them,  and  that  we 
find  we  have  not  those  gadding  thoughts  when  we  are  upon  worldly  business,  or  u^n 
any  sinful  design  which  mav  dishonour  God  and  wound  our  souls.  This  is  a  sign 
tin  and  "Satan  dislike  worship,  for  he  is  too  subtle  a  spirit  to  oppose  that  which 
would  further  his  kingdom.  As  it  is  an  argument  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God, 
because  the  wickedness  of  the  world  doth  so  much  oppose  it ;  so  it  is  a  ground  to 
believe  the  profitableness  and  excellency  of  worship,  because  Satan  and  our  own 
unruly  hearts  do  so  much  interrupt  us  in  it :  if,  therefore,  we  make  this  use  of  our 
croia  steps  in  worship,  to  have  a  greater  value  for  such  duties,  more  affections  to 
them,  and  desires  to  be  frequent  in  tbem,  our  hearts  are  growing  spiritual  under  the 
wnriita  that  would  depress  them  to  carnality. 

Tnvdly,  When  we  take  a  rise  from  hence,  to  have  heavenly  admirations  of  the 
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mcioiisiiea  of  God,  that  be  ihonld  pity  and  pardon  to  many  alight  addresses 
him,  and  give  any  gracious  returns  to  us.  Though  men  have  fixdiu  rangiugs  ert 
day,  and  in  every  duty,  yet  firee  grace  is  so  tender  as  not  to  punish  them  (Geu.  viiL  21 
'  And  the  Lord  smelt  a  sweet  savour ;  and  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I  will 
curse  the  eround  for  man's  sake,  for  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil 
Ilia  youth.  It  is  observable,  that  this  was  just  aftei  a  sacrifice  which  Noah  o 
to  God  (ver.  20)  :  but  probably  not  without  infirmities  common  to  human  na 
which  may  be  grounded  upon  the  reason  God  gives,  that  though  he  had  destr 
the  earth  before,  because  of  the  '  evil  of  man's  imaginations '  (Gen.  vi.  5),  he 
found  evil  imaginations ;  he  doth  not  say  in  the  heart  of  Cham,  or  others  of  Nosk' 
family,  but  in  man's  heart,  including  Noah  also,  who  had  both  the  judgments 
God  upon  the  former  world,  and  the  mercy  of  God  in  his  own  preservation,  bef< 
his  eyes ;  yet  God  saw  evil  imaginations  rooted  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  th< 
it  were  so,  yet  he  would  be  merciful.  If,  therefore,  we  can,  after  finding  our  h 
80  vagrant  in  worship,  have  real  frames  of  thankfulness  that  God  hath  spared  va, 
and  be  heightened  in  our  admirations  at  God's  giving  us  any  fruit  of  such  a  dii> 
tracted  worship,  we  take  advantage  fi:x>m  them  to  be  raised  into  an  evangdical  frsm^ 
which  consists  in  the  humble  acknowledgments  of 'the  grace  of  God.  When  Davii 
takes  a  review  of  those  tumultuous  passions  which  had  ruffled  his  mind,  and  possesMd 
him  with  unbelieving  notions  of  God  in  the  persons  of  his  prophets  (Ps.  czvL  ll)^ 
how  high  doth  his  soul  mount  in  astonishment  and  thankfumess  to  God  for  \m 
mercy!  (ver.  12).  Notwithstanding  his  distrust,  God  did  graciously  perform  Ui 
promise,  and  answer  his  desire :  then  it  is,  '  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord?'  Hk 
neart  was  more  affected  for  it,  because  it  had  been  so  passionate  in  former  distmsta 
It  is  indeed  a  ground  of  wondering  at  the  patience  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  he 
should  guide  our  hearts  when  they  are  so  apt  to  start  out,  as  it  is  the  patience  of  s  ,^ 
master  to  guide  the  hand  of  his  scholar,  while  he  mixes  his  writing  with  many  bloti  j^ 
It  is  not  one  or  two  infirmities  the  Spirit  helps  us  in,  and  helps  over,  but  many  |^ 
(Rom.  viii.  26).  It  is  a  si&^  of  a  spiritual  heart,  when  he  can  take  a  rise  to  blesi 
God  for  the  renewing  and  blowing  up  his  affections,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
incursions  from  Satan  to  the  contrary,  and  the  readiness  of  the  heart  too  much  tc 
comply  with  them. 

Fourthly,  When  we  take  occasion  from  thence  to  prize  the  mediation  of  Christ 
The  more  distractions  jog  us,  the  more  need  we  should  see  of  going  out  to  a  Saviou 
by  faith.  One  part  of  our  Saviour's  office  is  to  stand  between  ua  and  the  infirmities 
of  our  worship.  As  he  is  an  advocate,  he  presents  our  services,  and  pleads  for  them 
and  us  (1  John  ii.  1),  for  the  sins  of  our  duties,  as  well  as  for  our  other  sins.  Jesus 
Christ  is  an  High-priest,  appointed  by  God  to  take  away  the  *  iniquities  of  our  holy 
things,'  which  was  typified  oy  Aaron's  plate  upon  his  mitre  (Exoid.  xxviii.  36,  38). 
Were  there  no  imperfections,  were  there  no  creeping  up  of  those  firogs  into  our  minds^ 
we  should  think  our  worship  might  merit  acceptance  with  God  upon  its  own  account; 
but  if  we  behold  our  own  weakness,  that  not  a  tear,  a  groan,  a  sigh,  is  so  pure,  but 
must  have  Christ  to  make  it  entertainable ;  that  there  is  no  worsnip  without  those 
blemishes ;  and  upon  this,  throw  all  our  services  into  the  arms  of  Cniist  fbr  accept- 
ance,  and  solicit  him  to  put  his  merits  in  the  front,  to  make  our  ciphers  appear 
valuable;  it  is  a  spiritual  act,  the  design  of  God  in  the  gospel  being  to  advance  the 
honour  and  mediation  of  his  Son.  That  is  a  spiritual  and  evangelical  act  which 
answers  the  evangelical  design.  The  design  of^  Satan,  and  our  own  corruption  ii 
defeated,  when  those  interruptions  make  us  run  swifler,  and  take  faster  hold  on  the 
High-priest  who  is  to  present  our  worship  to  God,  and  our  own  souls  receive  comfoit 
thereby.  Christ  had  temptations  offered  to  him  by  the  devil  in  his  wildemesi 
retirement,  that,  from  an  experimental  knowledge,  he  might  be  able  more  'com- 
passionately to  succour  us '  (Heb.  ii.  18);  we  have  such  assaults  in  our  retired  worship 
especially,  that  we  may  be  able  more  highly  to  value  him  and  his  mediation. 

3.  Let  us  not  therefore  be  discouraged  by  those  interruptions  and  starts  of  our  hearts. 

(1.)  If  we  find  in  ourselves  a  strong  resistance  of  them.  The  flesh  will  be  lusting; 
that  cannot  be  hindered ;  yet  if  we  do  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  it,  rise  up  at  ita  com- 
mand, and  go  about  its  work,  we  may  be  said  to  walk  in  the  Spirit  (Gal.  v.  16, 17)'. 
we  '  walk  in  the  Spirit,'  if  we  'fulfil  not  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  though  there  be  ^ 
lustine  of  the  flesh  against  the  Spirit ;  so  we  worship  in  the  Spirit,  though  there  b^ 
eanuu  thoughts  arising  *'  *T  do  no  *S1S1  them ;  though  the  stirrmg  of  them  d^coverr 
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le  eontrariety  in  us  to  C  .-d,  yet  the  resistaiice  manifbsti  that  lihere  is  a  pYincipIa 
contrariety  in  us  to  them ,  that  as  there  is  something  of  flesh  that  lusts  against 
apirtty  so  there  is  sometfalHg  of  spiiit  in  worship  wmch  lusts  against  the  flesh : 
must  take  heed  of  omittina  worship,  because  of  such  inroads,  and  lying  down  in 
mire  of  a  total  neglect  If  our  spirits  are  made  more  lively  and  vigorous  agiun4 
m ;  if  those  cold  vapours  which  have  risen  from  our  hearts  make  us,  like  a  apring 
the  midst  of  the  cola  earth,  m  ire  warm,  there  is,  in  this  case,  more  reason  ror  us 
God,  than  to  be  discouraged.  God  looks  upon  it  as  the  disease,  not  the 
ess  of  our  nature ;  as  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  not  the  willingness  of  tha 
If  we  would  shut  the  dooi  upon  them,  it  seems  they  are  unwelcome  com- 
;  men  do  not  use  to  lock  their  doors  upon  those  they  love ;  if  they  break  in 
disturb  us  with  their  impertinences,  we  need  not  be  discomforted,  unless  we 
them  a  share  in  our  affections,  and  turn  our  back  upon  God  to  entertain  them; 
sir  presence  makes  us  sad,  their  flight  would  make  us  joyfliL 
(2.)  If  we  ibid  ourselves  excited  to  a  stricter  watch  over  our  hearts  asainst  them; 
lil  travellers  will  be  careflil  when  they  come  to  places  where  they  have  oeen  robbed 
liifcre,  that  they  be  not  so  easily  surprised  again.  We  should  not  only  lament  when 
IN  have  had  such  foolish  imaginations  in  worship  breaking  in  upon  us,  but  also 
IliM  God  that  we  have  had  no  more,  since  we  nave  hearts  so  miitful  of  weeds. 
We  should  give  God  the  glory  when  we  find  our  hearts  preserved  from  these  in- 
iMden^  and  not  boast  of  ourselves,  but  return  him  our  praise  for  the  watch  and 
Mud  he  kept  over  us,  to  preserve  us  fimn  tttch  thieves.  Lotus  not  be  discomforted ; 
lir  as  the  greatness  of  our  sins,  upon  our  turning  to  God,  is  no  hindrance  to  our  justifi- 
eHiaii,  beosuse  it  doth  not  dcnoend  upon  our  conversion  as  the  meritorious  cause,  but 
ttpoQ  ihe  infinite  value  of  our  saviour  s  satis&ction,  which  reaches  the  greatest  sins  as 
wdl  as  the  least ;  so  the  multitude  of  our  bewailed  distractions  in  worship  are  not  a  hin- 
tenoe  to  our  acceptation,  because  of  the  uncontrollable  power  of  Christ  s  intercession. 
Uie  IV.  is  for  exhortation.  Since  ^iritual  worship  is  due  to  God,  and  the  Father 
leeka  such  to  worship  him,  how  much  should  we  enaeavour  to  satisfy  the  desire  and 
OKder  of  God,  and  act  conformable  to  the  law  of  our  creation  and  the  love  of 
redemption !  Our  end  must  be  the  same  in  worship  which  was  God's  end  in  creation 
and  redemption ;  to  glorify  his  name,  set  forth  his  perfections,  and  be  rendered  fit, 
as  creatures  and  redeemed  ones,  to  partake  of  that  grace  which  is  the  firuit  of 
worship.  An  evangelical  dispensation  requires  a  spuitual  homage;  to  neglect, 
therefore,  either  the  matter  or  manner  of  gospel  duties,  is  to  put  a  slight  upon  gospel 
privileges.  The  manner  of  duty  is  ever  of  more  value  than  the  matter ;  the  scarlet 
dve  is  more  precious  than  the  cloth  tinctured  with  it  God  respects  more  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  sacrificer  than  the  multitude  of  t^e  sacrifices.q  The  solemn  feasts 
appointed  by  God  were  but  dung  as  managed  by  the  Jews  (Mai.  ii.  3).  The  heart 
is  often  welcome  without  the  body,  but  the  body  never  grateful  without  the  heart. 
The  inward  acts  of  the  spirit  require  nothing  from  without  to  constitute  them  good 
in  themselves ;  but  the  outward  acts  of  devotion  require  inward  acts  to  render  them 
savoury  to  God.  As  the  goodness  of  outward  acts  consists  not  in  the  acts  themselves, 
so  the  acceptableness  of  them  results  not  from  the  acts  themselves,  but  from  the 
inward  frame  animating  and  quickenins^  those  acts,  as  blood  and  spirits  running 
through  the  veins  of  a  duty  to  make  it  a  living  service  in  the  sight  of  God.  Imper- 
fections in  worship  hinder  not  God  s  acceptation  of  it,  if  the  heart,  spirited  by 
re,  be  there  to  make  it  a  sweet  savour.  The  stench  of  burning  flesh  and  f&t  in 
legal  sacrifices  might  render  them  noisome  to  the  outward  senses ;  but  God 
smelt  a  sweet  savour  in  them,  as  they  respected  Christ  When  the  heart  and  spirit 
are  offered  up  to  God,  it  may  be  a  savoury  duty,  tiiough  attended  with  unsavoury 
imperfections ;  but  a  thousand  sacrifices  without  a  stamp  of  faith,  a  thousand  spiritual 
duties  with  an  habitual  carnality,  are  no  better  than  stench  with  God.  The  heart 
must  be  purged,  as  well  as  the  temple  was  by  our  Saviour,  of  the  thievos  that  would 
rob  God  of  his  due  worship.  Antiquity  had  some  temples  wherein  it  wa«  k  crime  to 
bring  any  gold ;  therefore  tnose  that  came  to  worship  laid  their  gold  asiae  before  they 
went  into  the  temple.  We  should  lay  aside  our  worldly  and  trading  thoughts  before 
we  address  to  worship  (Isa.  xxvi.  9)  :  '  With  my  spirit  within  me  vrill  I  seek  thee 
early.'  Let  not  our  minds  be  eadding  abroad,  and  exiled  from  God  and  themselves. 
It  will  be  thus  when  the  '  desu'e  of  our  soul  is  to  his  name,  and  the  remembrance 
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of  him '  (ver.  8).  When  he  hath  given  lo  great  and  admirable  a  gift  as  that  of  lus  Sai^ 
in  whom  are  aU  things  necessary  to  salvation,  righteousness,  peace,  and  pardon  of  ni, 
we  should  manage  the  remembrance  of  his  name  in  worship  with  the  closest  united* 
ness  of  heart,  and  the  most  spiritual  affections.  The  motion  of  the  spirit  is  the  fint 
act  in  religion ;  to  this  we  are  obliged  in  every  act  The  devil  requires  the  spint  d 
his  votaries ;  should  God  have  a  less  dedication  than  the  devil  ? 

Motives  to  back  this  exhortation. 

I.  Not  to  give  God  our  spirit  is  a  great  sin.  It  is  a  mockery  of  God,  not  wcnh^ 
contempt,  not  adoration,  whatever  our  outward  fervency  or  protestations  may  W 
Every  alienation  of  our  hearts  from  him  is  a  real  scorn  put  upon  him.  The  acts  d 
the  soul  are  real,  and  more  the  acts  of  the  man  than  the  acts  of  the  body ;  becsiiN 
they  are  the  acts  of  the  choicest  part  of  man,  and  of  that  which  is  the  first  spring 
of  all  bodily  motions ;  it  is  the  \6yoi  MiaBtrov,  the  internal  speech  whereby  wi 
must  speak  with  God.  To  g^ve  him,  therefore,  only  an  external  form  of  worship 
without  the  life  of  it,  is  a  talung  his  name  in  vain.  We  mock  him,  when  we  mind 
not  what  we  are  speaking  to  him,  or  what  he  is  speaking  to  us ;  when  the  motioDi 
of  our  hearts  are  contrary  to  the  motions  of  our  tonnes ;  when  we  do  any  thing 
before  him  slovenly,  impudently,  or  rashly.  As  in  a lutinist  it  is  absurd  to  smg  one 
tune  and  play  another ;  so  it  is  a  foul  thine  to  tell  God  one  thing  with  our  lips,  and 
think  another  with  our  hearts.  It  is  a  sin  like  that  the  apostle  chargeth  the  heathens 
with  (Rom.  i.  28) :  *  They  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  Knowledge.*  Their  stomacb 
are  sick  while  they  are  upon  any  duty,  and  never  leave  working  till  they  hare 
thrown  up  all  the  spiritual  part  of  worship,  and  rid  themselves  of  the  thoughts  of 
God,  which  are  as  unwelcome  and  troublesome  guests  to  them.  When  men  behave 
themselves  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  if  God  were  not  God,  they  do  not  only  de£une 
him,  but  deny  him,  and  violate  the  unchangeable  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature. 

1.  It  is  against  the  majesty  of  God,  when  we  nave  not  awful  thoughts  of  that 
great  Maiesty  to  whom  we  address ;  when  our  souls  cleave  not  to  him  when  we 
petition  him  m  prayer,  or  when  he  gives  out  his  orders  to  us  in  his  Word.  It  is  a 
contempt  of  the  majesty  of  a  prince,  if,  whilst  he  is  speaking  to  us,  we  listen  not  to 
him  with  reverence  and  attention,  but  turn  our  baclu  on  him,  to  play  with  one  of 
his  hounds,  or  talk  with  a  beggar ;  or  while  we  speak  to  him,  to  race  in  a  dunghill. 
Solomon  adviseth  us  to '  keep  our  foot  when  we  go  to  the  house  of  God '  (Ecdes.  v.  1). 
Our  affections  should  be  steady,  and  not  slip  away  a^ain ;  why  ?  (ver.  2)  because  '  God 
is  in  heaven,'  &c.  He  is  a  God  of  majesty ;  earthly,  dirty  frames  are  unsuitable  to 
the  God  of  heaven  ;  low  spirits  are  unsuitable  to  the  Most  High.  We  would  not 
bring  our  mean  servants  or  dirty  dogs  into  a  prince's  presence  chamber ;  yet  we 
bring  not  only  our  worldly,  but  our  profane  affections  into  God's  presence.     We 

five  in  this  case  those  services  to  God  which  our  Governor  would  think  unworthy  of 
im  (Mai.  i.  8.)  The  more  excellent  and  glorious  God  is,  the  greater  contempt  of 
him  it  is  to  suffer  such  foolish  affections  to  be  competitors  with  him  for  our  hearts. 
It  is  a  scorn  put  upon  him  to  converse  with  a  creature,  while  we  are  dealing  with 
him ;  but  a  greater  to  converse  in  our  thoughts  and  fancies  with  some  sordid  lust, 
which  b  most  hateful  to  him ;  and  the  more  aggravation  it  attracts,  in  that  we  are 
to  apprehend  him  the  most  glorious  object  sitting  upon  his  throne  in  time  of  wor- 
ship, and  ourselves  standing  as  vile  creatures  bemre  nim,  supplicating  for  our  lives, 
ana  the  conveyances  of  grace  and  mercv  to  our  souls ;  as  if  a  grand  mutineer, 
instead  of  humbly  begging  the  pardon  of  his  ofiended  prince,  should  present  his 
petition  not  only  scribbled  and  blotted,  but  besmeared  with  some  loathsome  excre- 
ment It  is  unbecoming  both  the  majesty  of  God,  and  the  worship  itself,  to  present 
him  with  a  picture  instead  of  a  substance,  and  brin^  a  world  of  nasty  affections  in 
our  hearts,  and  ridiculous  toys  in  our  heads  before  bun,  and  worship  with  indisposed 
and  heedless  souls.  He  is  a  great  King  (MaL  L  14) :  therefore  adoress  to  him  with 
fear  and  reverence. 

2.  It  is  against  the  life  of  God.  Is  a  dead  wot  ship  proportioned  to  a  living  God  7 
The  separation  of  heavenly  affections  from  our  souls  before  God,  makes  them  as 
much  a  carcass  in  his  sight,  as  the  divorce  of  the  soul  makes  the  body  a  carcass. 
When  the  affections  are  separated,  worship  is  no  longer  worship,  but  a  dead  offering, 
a  liMess  bulk ;  for  the  essence  and  spirit  of  worship  is  departed.  Though  the  soul 
bt  present  with  the  body  in  a  way  of  information,  yet  it  is  not  present  in  a  way  of 

(r)  '  Non  Tslet  protMtatioooiitn  ftctun/  is  a  rult  in  tht  dvil  law. 
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it;  f»rit  U  not  the  Beparation  of  the  tool  from  iofomimg 

om  God,  but  the  removal  of  oar  affections  from  Iiini. 

If  a  num  pretend  on  applicalioti  to  God,  mid  sleep  and  Uiore  all  the  time,  without 

SeitioQ  such  a  one  did  not  worship.  In  a  coreteBS  worship  the  lieiu-I  is  morally 
ad  while  the  eyes  are  open :  the  heart  of  the  spome  (Cant  v.  2)  waked  while  het 
eje»  alepl ;  and  our  hearts,  on  the  contmry,  sleep  while  our  eyes  wake.  Our  hlesged 
Sariour  hath  died  to  purge  out  consciencea  from  dead  worka  and  frames,  that  we 
Vtay  serve  the  living  God  (Heb.  jx.  14) ;  to  sen'e  God  as  a  God  of  life.  David's 
■cau  cried  and  fainted  for  God  imder  this  consideration  (Ps.  jilii.  2) ;  but  to  present 
our  bodies  without  our  spirits,  is  such  a  usage  of  God,  that  implies  he  is  a  dead 
hna^  not  worthy  of  any  hut  a  dead  and  heiirllesa  service,  like  one  of  thoae  idols 
the  ?ialntii;t  speaks  of  (Fs.  csv,  5),  that  have  '  eyes,  and  sec  not ;  ears,  and  hear 
not; '  no  life  in  it.  Though  it  he  not  an  objective  idolatry,  because  the  wonhip  is 
directed  to  (lie  true  God;  yet  I  may  call  it  a  subjective  idolatry  in  regard  of  the 
frame,  fit  only  to  he  presented  to  some  senseless  stock.  We  intimate  God  to  be  no 
better  tban  an  idol,  and  to  have  no  more  knowledge  of  us  and  insight  into  us,  thaci 
an  idol  can  have.  If  we  did  believe  him  to  be  the  living  God,  we  durst  not  come 
before  him  with  services  so  imsuitable  to  him,  end  reproaches  of  him. 

3.  It  is  against  the  infinileness  of  God.  We  should  worship  God  with  those 
baundlcss  affections  which  bear  upon  them  a  shadow  or  image  of  his  infinitene»; 
such  are  the  deeirea  of  the  soul  wliich  know  no  limitH,  but  start  out  beyond  whatso- 
ever enjoyment  the  heart  of  man  possesses.  No  creeping  creatiu'o  was  to  be  oflercd 
to  God  in  sacrifice,  but  such  as  had  legs  to  run,  or  wings  to  fly.  For  us  to  come 
before  God  with  a  light  creeping  frame,  is  to  worship  him  with  the  lowest  finite 
■fieetiona,  as  though  any  thing,  though  never  so  mean  or  lorn,  might  inlialy  on 
infiaite  Being;  as  though  a  poor  shallow  creature  could  give  enough  to  God  with- 
oat  giving  him  the  heart,  when,  indeed,  we  caiuiot  give  him  a  warship  ]iroportion- 
■ble  to  his  inliniteneas,  did  our  hearts  swell  as  large  as  heaven  in  our  desire*  for 
him  in  every  act  of  our  duties. 

4.  It  is  Bgainat  the  spirituality  of  God.  Go^  being  a  Spirit,  calls  for  a  worship  in 
■pint;  to  withhold  this  from  him  implies  him  to  be  some  gross  corporeal  mutter. 
As  a  Spirit,  he  looks  for  the  heart;  a  wrestling  heart  in  prayer,  a  trembling  heart 
in  the  Word  (Isa.  btvL  2).  To  bring  nothing  but  the  lH>dy  when  we  come  to  a 
■pintual  Gotl  to  beg  ^iritual  heneflti,  to  wait  for  spiritual  communications,  which 
can  only  be  dispensed  to  us  in  a  mirilnnl  manner,  is  unsuitable  to  the  spiritual 
natore  of  God.  A  mere  carnal  service  implicitly  denies  hts  spirituality,  which  re~ 
quires  of  us  higher  engagements  than  mere  corporeal  ones.  Worship  should  bo 
rational,  not  an  imaginative  service,  wherein  is  rei^uired  the  activity  of  our  noblest 
faculties;  and  our  fancy  ought  to  have  no  share  m  it,  but  in  subserviency  to  the 
more  spiritual  part  of  our  soul. 

5.  It  is  against  the  supremacy  of  God.  As  God  is  one  and  the  only  Soyereign ; 
«o  our  hearts  should  be  one,  cleaving  wholly  to  him,  and  undivided  from  him.  In 
pretending  to  deal  with  him,  we  acknowledge  his  deity  and  sovereignty;  but  in 
withholding  our  choicest  faculties  and  aAections  from  him,  and  the  starting  of  our 
minds  to  vain  objects,  we  intimate  their  equality  with  God,  and  their  right  as  well 
as  his  to  our  hearts  and  affections.  It  is  as  if  a  princess  should  commit  adultery 
with  some  base  scullion  while  she  is  before  her  husband,  which  would  be  a  plain 
denial  of  his  sole  right  to  her.  It  intimates  that  other  thmgi  are  superior  to  God ; 
they  are  true  sovereigns  that  engross  our  hearts.  If  a  man  were  addressing  himself 
to  a  prince,  and  should  m  an  instant  turn  his  back  upon  him,  upon  a  beck  or  nod 
from  some  inconsiderable  person ;  is  It  not  an  evidence  that  that  person  that  invited 
him  away  hath  a  greater  sovereignty  over  him  than  that  prince  to  whom  he  was 
applying  himself?  And  do  we  not  discard  God's  absolute  dominion  over  us,  when, 
at  the  least  beck  of  a  corrupt  inclination,  we  can  dispose  of  our  hearts  to  it,  and 
alienate  them  from  God?  as  they,  in  Ezek.  sxiiii. 32,  left  the  service  of  God  for  the 
service  of  their  covetousness,  which  eridenced  that  they  owned  the  authority  of  sin 
more  than  the  authority  of  God.  This  b  not  to  serve  God  as  our  Lord  and  absolute 
Master,  but  to  make  God  serve  our  tum,  and  submit  his  s«vereignty  to  the  snpre- 
macy  of  some  imworthy  affection.  The  creature  is  preferred  before  the  Creator, 
when  the  heart  runs  most  upon  it  in  time  of  religious  worship,  and  our  own  carnal 
inlereX  swallows  up  the  aff'ections  Uiat  are  due  '■>  God.   It  is '  on  t^V  wV  m.'q  'u>  ^ 
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heart'  (Esek.  xiv.  4)  in  his  solemn  presence,  and  attracts  that- devotion  to  ibuM 
which  we  only  owe  to  our  Sovereign  Lord ;  and  the  more  base  and  contemptjUi 
that  is  to  which  the  spirit  is  devoted,  the  more  contempt  there  is  of  God*a  dommioa. 
Judas's  kiss,  with  a  *  Hail,  Master ! '  was  no  act  of  worship,  or  an  owning  liii 
Master's  authority,  but  a  designing  the  satisfaction  of  his  covetouaneai  in  die 
betraying  of  him. 

6.  It  is  against  the  wisdom  of  God.  God,  as  a  God  of  order,  has  put  earthly 
things  in  subordination  to  heavenly ;  and  we,  by  this  unworthy  carriage,  invert  this 
order,  and  put  heavenly  things  in  subordination  to  earthly ;  m  placing  mean  and 
low  things  m  our  hearts,  and  bringing  them  so  placed  into  God  s  presence,  which 
his  wisdom  at  the  creation  put  under  our  feet  A  service  without  spiritual  afiectioni 
is  a  '  sacrifice  of  fools '  (Eccles.  v.  1),  which  have  lost  their  brains  ana  understandings : 
a  foolish  spirit  is  very  unsuitable  to  an  infmitely  wise  God.  Well  may  God  say  of 
such  a  one,  as  Achish  of  David,  who  seemed  mad,  '  Why  have  you  brought  this 
fellow  to  play  the  madman  in  my  presence  ?  Shall  this  fellow  come  into  mynouae? 
(1  Sam.  XXL  15). 

7.  It  is  against  the  omnisciency  of  God.  To  carry  it  fair  without,  and  imperti- 
nently within,  is  as  though  God  had  not  an  all-seein?  eye  that  could  pierce  into  the 
heart,  and  understand  every  motion  of  tlie  inward  faculties ;  as  though  God  were 
easily  cheated  with  an  outward  fawning  service,  like  an  apothecary  s  box  with  a 
eilded  title,  that  may  be  full  of  cobwebs  within.  What  is  such  a  carriage,  but  a 
design  to  deceive  God,  when,  with  Herod,  we  pretend  to  worship  Christ,  and  intend 
to  murder  all  the  motions  of  Christ  in  our  souls  ?  A  heedless  spirit,  an  estrangement 
of  our  souls,  a  giving  the  reins  to  them  to  run  out  from  the  presence  of  God  to  see 
every  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,  is  to  deny  liim  to  be  the  oearcher  of  hearts,  and 
the  Discemer  of  secret  thoughts ;  as  though  he  could  not  look  through  us  to  Uie 
darkness  and  remoteness  of  our  minds,  but  were  an  ignorant  God,  who  mieht  be  put 
off  with  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  in  our  flock.  If  we  did  really  believe  there  were 
a  God  of  infinite  knowledge,  who  saw  our  frames  and  whether  we  came  dressed  with 
wedding  garments  suitable  to  the  duties  we  are  about  to  perform,  should  we  be  so 
garish,  and  put  him  off  with  such  trivial  stuff,  without  any  reverence  of  his  Majesty? 

8.  It  is  against  the  holiness  of  God.  To  alienate  our  spirits  is  to  offend  him  whue 
we  pretend  to  worship  him ;  though  we  may  be  mighty  officious  in  the  external  part, 
yet  our  base  and  carnal  affections  make  all  our  worship  but  as  a  heap  of  dung ;  and 
who  would  not  look  upon  it  as  an  afiront  to  lay  dung  before  a  prince's  £rone? 
(Prov.  xxi.  27),  '  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination ;  *  how  much  mor6 
when  he  brings  it  with  a  wicked  mind  ?  A  putrified  carcass  under  the  law  had  not 
been  so  great  an  afiront  to  the  holiness  of  God,  as  a  frothy  unmelted  heart,  and  a 
wanton  rancy,  in  a  time  of  worship.  God  is  so  holy,  that  if  we  could  offer  the  wor- 
ship of  angels,  and  the  quintessence  of  our  souls  in  his  service,  it  would  be  beneath 
his  infinite  purity ;  how  unworthy,  then,  are  they  of  him,  when  they  are  presentc^d 
not  only  without  the  sense  of  our  uncleanness,  but  sullied  with  the  fumes  and  ex- 
halations of  our  corrupt  affections,  which  arc  as  so  many  plague-spots  upon  our 
duties,  contrary  to  the  unspotted  purity  of  the  Divine  nature?  Is  not  this  an 
unworthy  conceit  of  God,  and  injurious  to  his  infinite  holiness? 

9.  It  IS  against  the  love  and  kindness  of  God.  It  is  a  condescension  in  God  to 
admit  a  piece  of  earth  to  offer  up  a  duty  to  him,  when  he  hath  myriads  of  angels  to 
attend  him  in  his  court,  and  celebrate  his  praise.  To  admit  man  to  be  an  attendant 
on  him,  and  a  partner  with  angels,  is  a  high  favour.  It  is  not  a  single  mercy,  but 
a  heap  of  mercies,  to  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of  God  (Ps.  v.  7)  :  'I  will  come 
into  thy  house  in  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies.'  When  the  blessed  God  is  so  kind  as 
to  give  us  access  to  his  majesty,  do  we  not  imdervalue  his  kindness  when  we  deal 
uncivilly  with  him,  and  deny  him  the  choicest  part  of  ourselves  ?  It  is  a  contempt 
of  his  sovereignty,  as  our  spirits  are  due  to  him  by  nature ;  a  contempt  of  his  good- 
ness, as  our  spirits  are  due  to  him  by  gratitude.  How  abusive  a  carriage  is  it  to 
make  use  of  nis  mercy  to  encourage  our  impudence,  that  should  excite  our  fear  and 
reverence  I  How  unworthy  would  it  be  for  an  indigent  debtor  to  bring  to  his  indul- 
gent creditor  an  en^ty  purse  instead  of  payment !  When  God  holds  out  his  golden 
sceptre  to  encourage  our  approaches  to  him,  stands  ready  to  give  us  the  pardon  of 
sin  and  full  felicity,  the  best  things  he  hath,  is  it  a  fit  requital  of  his  kindness  to 
give  him  a  formal  outside  only,  a  shadow  of  rehgion ;  to  have  the  heart  overtwayad 
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ith  o4lMr  fliongtili  and  afbcCkm,  as  If  all  his  proffen  were  so  contemptible  as  to 
ascrre  only  a  wgfat  at  our  hands!  It  is  a  oontemvt  of  the  love  and  kindniws  of  Ood. 

10.  It  is  against  the  suffidency  and  Iblness  or  God.  When  we  give  God  our 
(mUbb,  and  the  creature  our  spirits,  it  intimates  a  conceit  that  there  is  more  content 

9  be  had  in  the  creature  than  in  Ciod  Ueaaed  forever;  that  the  waters  in  the  dstem 
le  sweeter  than  diose  in  the  fountain.  Is  not  this  ajpractical  Riving  God  the  lie, 
nd  denjring  those  promises  whernn  he  hath  declared  the  satisuction  he  can  give 
o  the  spirit,  as  he  is  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh?  If  we  did  imagine  the 
xcdiency  and  lovehnesB  of  God  were  worthy  to  be  the  ultimate  olgect  of  our  aflfeo- 
1011%  the  heart  would  attend  more  doselv  upcm  him,  and  be  terminated  in  him ; 
lid  we  believe  God  to  be  all-sufficient,  full  or  srace  and  goodness,  a  tender  Father, 
Mt  wiDinff  to  forsake  his  own,  willing,  as  well  as  able,  to  supply  their  wants,  the 
laart  woiud  not  so  lamdhr  attend  upon  him,  and  would  not  upon  every  imnertinency 
le  diverted  from  him.  There  is  much  of  a  wrong  notion  of  God,  and  apreoominancy 
if  the  worid  above  him  in  the  heart,  when  we  can  more  savouriy  relish  the  thoughts 
if  low  inferior  things  than  heav^y,  and  let  our  spirits  upon  every  trifling  occasion 
M  fbfi;itive  from  him :  it  is  a  testimony  that  we  make  not  God  our  chiefest  good.  If 
mfHrehensionsof  his  excellency  did  possess  our  sodJs,  thev  would  be  fastened  on  him, 
{loed  to  him ;  we  should  not  ILrten  to  mat  rabble  of  foolish  thoughts  that  steal  our  hearts 
»  often  from  him.  Were  our  breathincs  after  God  as  strong  as  the  pantings  of  the 
hart  after  the  water-brooks,  we  should  be  like  that  creature,  not  diverts  in  our 
wnise  by  every  puddle.  Were  God  the  predominant  satisfactorjr  object  in  our  eye^ 
tie  would  carry  our  whole  soul  alonff  witn  him.  When  our  spirits  readily  retreat 
bom  God  in  worship  upon  every  giddy  motion,  it  is  a  kind  of  repentance  that  ever 
as  did  come  near  nim,  and  impnes  that  tiiere  is  a  fuller  satinbction,  and  more 
Ittractive  excellency  in  that  whicn  doth  so  easfly  divert  us,  than  in  that  Gk>d  to  whose 
poffship  we  did  pretend  to  address  ourselves.  It  is  as  if,  when  we  were  petitioning  a 
prince,  we  should  immediately  turn  about,  and  make  request  to  one  of  ms  guard,  as 
Sioagh  so  mean  a  person  were  more  able  to  give  us  the  boon  we  want  than  the 
lovereign  is. 

11.  Consideration  by  way  of  motive.  To  have  our  spirits  ofi'from  God  in  worship 
is  a  bad  sign :  it  was  not  so  in  innocence.  The  heart  dP  Adam  could  cleave  to  Goa: 
^e  law  of  God  was  engraven  upon  him,  he  could  apply  himself  to  the  fulfilling  of 
it  without  any  twinkling.  There  was  no  folly  and  vanity  in  his  mind,  no  indepen- 
lency  in  his  thoughts,  no  duty  was  his  burden ;  for  there  was  in  him  a  proneness 
JO,  and  a  delight  m,  all  the  duties  of  worsliip.  It  is  the  fall  hath  distempered  us ; 
md  the  more  unwieldiness  there  is  in  our  spirits,  the  more  carnal  our  afiections  are 
h  worship,  the  more  evidence  there  is  of  the  strength  of  that  revolted  state. 

1 .  It  argues  much  corruption  in  the  heart  As  by  the  eructations  of  the  stomach, 
we  may  judge  of  the  windiness  and  foulness  of  it ;  so,  bv  the  inordinate  motions  of 
>ur  minds  and  hearts,  we  may  judge  of  the  weakness  of  its  complexion.  A  strength 
>f  sin  is  evidenced  by  the  eruptions  and  ebullitions  of  it  in  worship,  when  thev  are 
more  sudden,  numerous,  and  vigorous  than  the  motions  of  grace.  When  the  heart 
is  apt,  like  tinder,  to  catch  fire  from  Satan,  it  is  a  sign  of  much  combustible  matter 
niitable  to  his  temptation.    Were  not  corruption  strong,  the  soul  could  not  turn 

10  easily  from  God  w^hen  it  is  in  his  presence,  and  hath  an  advantageous  opportunitv 
to  create  a  fear  and  awe  of  God  in  it  Such  base  fruit  could  not  sprout  up  so  sua- 
lenly,  were  there  not  much  sap  and  juice  in  the  root  of  sin.  What  communion  with 
a  living  root  can  be  evidenced  without  exercises  of  an  inward  life  ?  That  Spirit,  which 
is  a  well  of  living  waters  in  a  gracious  heart,  will  be  especially  springing  up  when 
it  is  before  God. 

2.  It  shows  much  affection  to  earthly  things,  and  little  to  heavenly.  There  must 
needs  be  an  inordinate  afiection  to  earthly  things,  when,  u^n  every  slight  solicita- 
tion, we  can  part  with  God,  and  turn  the  back  upon  a  service  glonous  for  him  and 
advantageous  for  ourselves,  to  wed  our  hearts  to  some  idle  fancy  that  signifies 
nothing.  How  can  we  be  said  to  entertain  God  in  our  affections,  when  we  give  him 
not  the  precedency  in  our  understandings,  but  let  every  trifle  jostle  the  sense  of  God 
out  of  our  minds?  Were  our  hearts  fiilly  determined  to  spiritual  thing|8,  such 
vanities  could  not  seat  themselves  in  our  understandings,  and  divide  our  spirits  from 
God.  Were  our  hearts  balanced  with  a  love  to  God,  the  world  could  never  steal  our 
hearts  so  much  from  his  worship,  but  his  worship  would  draw  our  hearts  to  it   It 
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■howi  a  baie  neutrality  in  the  greateit  concernments ;  a  halting  between  Qod  and 
Baal ;  a  contrariety  between  affection  and  conscience,  when  natural  conscience  presMi 
a  mail  to  duties  of  worship,  and  his  other  affections  pull  him  back,  draw  him  to  carnal 
objects,  and  make  him  slight  that  whereby  he  may  honour  Grod.  God  argues  the 
pro&neness  of  the  Jews'  nearts  from  the  wickedness  they  brought  into  his  hoose^ 
and  acted  there  (Jer.  xxiiL  11) :  '  Yea,  in  my  house,'  that  is,  my  worship,  '  I  found 
their  wickedness,'  saith  the  Lord.  Carnality  in  worship  is  a  kmd  of  an  idolatrous 
frame ;  when  the  heart  is  renewed,  idols  are  cast  to  the  moles  and  the  bats  (Isa.  iL  20). 

3.  It  shews  much  hj^pocrisy  to  have  our  spirits  off  from  God.  The  mouth  speaki^ 
and  the  carriage  pretends  what  the  heart  doth  not  think ;  there  is  a  dissent  of  the 
heart  from  the  pretence  of  the  body.  Instability  is  a  sure  sign  of  h3rpocrisy.  Double 
thoughts  argue  a  double  heart  The  wicked  are  compared  to  chaff  (Ps.  L  4),  for  ths 
tmcertain  and  various  motions  of  their  minds,  by  the  least  wind  of  fancy.  The 
least  motion  of  a  carnal  object  diverts  the  spirit  from  God,  as  the  scent  of  carrion 
doth  the  raven  from  the  flight  it  was  set  upon.  The  people  of  God  are  called  God  s 
spouse,  and  God  calls  himself  their  husband ;  whereby  is  noted  the  most  intimate 
union  of  the  soul  with  God ;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  the  highest  love  and  affec- 
tion to  him,  and  faithfulness  in  his  worship;  but  when  the  heart  doth  start  from  him 
in  worship,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  unstedfastness  of  it  with  God,  and  a  disrelish  of  any 
communion  with  him  ;  it  is,  as  God  complains  of  the  Israelites,  a  going  a  whoring 
after  our  own  imaginations.  As  grace  respects  God  as  the  object  of  worship,  so  it 
looks  most  upon  God  in  approaching  to  him.  Where  there  is  a  likeness  and  love^ 
there  is  a  desire  of  converse  and  intimacy ;  if  there  be  no  spiritual  entwining  about 
God  in  our  worship,  it  is  a  sign  there  is  no  likeness  to  him,  no  true  sense  of  him, 
no  renewed  image  of  God  in  us ;  every  living  image  will  move  strongly  to  join  itself 
with  its  original  copy,  and  be  glad,  with  Jacob,  to  sit  steadily  in  those  chiuiots  that 
shall  convey  him  to  his  beloved  Joseph. 

III.  Consider  the  danger  of  a  carnal  worship. 

1.  We  lose  the  comfort  of  worship.  The  soul  is  a  great  gainer  when  it  offers  a 
spiritual  worship,  and  as  great  a  loser  when  it  is  unfaithful  with  God.  Treachexy 
and  pcrfidiousncss  hinder  commerce  among  men ;  so  doth  hypocrisy  in  its  own 
nature  communion  with  God.  God  never  promised  any  thing  to  the  carcass,  but  to 
the  spirit  of  worship.  God  hath  no  obligation  upon  him,  by  any  word  of  his,  to 
reward  us  with  himself,  when  we  perform  it  not  to  himself;  when  we  give  an  out- 
side worship,  we  have  only  the  outside  of  an  ordinance ;  we  can  expect  no  kernel, 
when  we  give  God  only  the  shell :  he  that  only  licks  the  outside  of  the  glass,  can 
never  be  refreshed  with  the  rich  cordial  enclosed  within.  A  cold  and  lazy  formality 
will  make  God  to  withdraw  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  not  shine  with  any 
delightful  communications  upon  our  souls ;  but  if  we  come  before  him  with  a 
liveliness  of  affections,  and  steadiness  of  heart,  he  will  draw  the  veil,  and  cause  his 
glory  to  display  itself  before  us.  An  humble  praying  Christian,  and  a  warm  affec- 
tionate Christian  in  worship,  will  soon  find  a  God  who  is  delighted  with  such  frames, 
and  cannot  long  withhold  himself  from  the  soul.  When  our  hearts  are  enflamed  with 
love  to  him  in  worship,  it  is  a  preparation  to  some  act  of  love  on  his  part,  whereby 
he  intends  further  to  gratify  us.  When  John  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day, 
that  is,  in  spiritual  employment,  and  meditation,  and  other  duties,  he  had  that  great 
revelation  of  what  should  happen  to  the  church  in  all  ages  (Rev.  i.  10);  his  being 
in  the  Spirit,  intimates  his  ordmary  course  on  that  day,  and  not  any  extraordinaxy 
act  in  him,  though  it  was  followed  with  an  extraordinary  discovery  of  God  to  him ; 
when  he  was  thus  engaged,  '  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him.'  God  doth  not  require 
of  us  spirituality  in  worship  to  advantage  himself,  but  that  we  might  be  prepared  to 
be  advantaged  by  him.  If  we  have  a  clear  and  well-disposed  eye,  it  is  not  a  benefit 
to  the  sun,  but  fits  us  to  receive  benefits  from  his  beams.  Worship  is  an  act  that 
perfects  our  own  souls  ;  they  are  then  most  widened  by  spiritual  frames,  to  receive 
the  influence  of  divine  blessings,  as  an  eye  most  opened  receives  the  fruit  of  the 
sun's  light  better  than  the  eye  that  is  shut  The  communications  of  God  are  more 
or  less,  according  as  our  spiritual  frames  are  more  or  less  in  our  worship ;  God  will 
not  give  his  blessings  to  unsuitable  hearts.  What  a  nasty  vessel  is  a  carnal  heart 
for  a  spiritual  communication !  The  chief  end  of  every  duty  enjoined  by  God,  is  to 
have  communion  with  him ;  and  therefore  it  is  called  a  drawing  near  to  God  ;  it  ia 
impossible,  therefore,  that  the  outward  part  of  any  duty  can  answer  the  end  of  God 
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m  institiiiioii.  It  is  not  a  htMj  appearance  or  gesture  whereby  men  can  have 
imwnioii  with  Ood,  but  bjf  the  hnpressions  of  the  heart,  and  reflections  of  the 
tt  T^on  Ood ;  widiout  this,  all  the  rich  streams  of  grace  will  run  beside  us,  and 
gnmih  of  the  soul  be  hindered  and  imj^aired.  A  'diligent  hand  makes  rich,' 
n  the  wise  man ;  a  diligent  heart  in  spintual  worship,  brings  in  rich  incomes  to 
hunifale  and  spiritual  souL 

U  It  renders  the  worship  not  oidy  unacceptable,  but  abominable  to  God.  It 
kea  our  cold  to  become  dross,  it  soils  our  duties,  and  bespots  our  souls.  A  carnal 
I  wnstpuny  frame  shows  an  indiflferency  of  spirit  at  best ;  and  hikewarmness  is  as 
i;niteftd  to  Ood,  as  heav^  and  nauseous  meat  is  to  the  stomach ;  he  '  spews  them 
;  of  his  mouth '  (Rev.  iii  16).  As  our  gracioiu  God  doth  overlook  infirmities 
era  intentions  are  good,  and  endeavours  serious  and  strong ;  so  he  loathes  ^e 
vioea  where  the  frames  are  stark  naught  (Ps.  bnri.  118) :  '  If  I  regard  iniqiiity  in 
'  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  my  prayer.'  Lukewarm  and  indifierent  services 
ik  in  tiie  nostrils  of  God.  The  heart  seems  to  loathe  Gk>d  when  it  starts  from 
n  opon  every  occasion,  when  it  ib  unwilling  to  employ  itself  about,  and  stick  dose 
hini :  and  can  God  be  pleased  with  such  a  frame?  The  more  of  the  heart  and 
lit  is  in  any  service,  the  more  real  goodness  there  ii  in  it,  and  the  more  savoury 
m  to  God ;  the  less  of  the  heart  and  spirit,  the  less  of  goodness,  and  the  mora 
nseous  to  God,  who  loves  righteoushess  and  '  truth  in  the  inward  parts '  (P^  U.  6). 
id  therefore  iniiiiite  goodness  and  holiness  cannot  but  hate  worship  presented  to 
n  with  deceitful,  carnal,  and  flitting  affections ;  they  must  be  more  nauseous  to 
id,  than  a  putrified  carcass  can  be  to  man ;  ikey  are  the  profanings  of  ^at  which 
Bold  be  the  habitation  of  the  Spirit ;  they  make  the  spirit,  the  seat  of  duty,  a  filthy 
n^iill ;  and  are  as  loathsome  to  God,  as  money-changers  in  the  temple  were  to 
r  Saviour.  We  see  the  evil  of  carnal  frames,  and  the  necessi^  and  benefit  of  spi- 
nal frames :  for  further  help  in  this  last,  let  us  practise  these  following  directions. 
1.  Keep  up  spiritual  firames  out  of  worship.  To  avoid  low  aflections,  we  must 
ep  our  nearts  as  much  as  we  can  in  a  settled  elevation.  If  we  admit  unworthy 
^KMitions  at  one  time,  we  shall  not  easily  be  rid  of  them  m  another;  ■  as  he  that 
mid  not  be  bitten  with  gnats  in  the  night,  must  keep  his  windows  shut  in  the  day : 
len  they  are  once  entered,  it  is  not  easy  to  expel  them ;  in  which  respect,  one 
viseth  to  be  such  out  of  worship  as  we  would  be  in  worship.  If  we  mix  spiritual 
fections  with  our  worldly  employments,  worldly  aflections  will  not  mingle  them- 
Ives  so  easily  with  our  heavenly  engagements.  If  our  hearts  be  spiritual  in  our 
itward  calling,  they  will  scarce  be  carnal  in  our  religious  service.  If  *  we  walk  in 
e  Spirit,  we  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh'  (Gal.  v.  16).  A  spiritual  walk  in 
e  day  will  hinder  carnal  lustings  in  worship.  The  fire  was  to  be  kept  alive  upon 
e  altar,  when  sacrifices  were  not  ofiered,  from  morning  till  night,  from  night  till 
oming,  as  well  as  in  the  very  time  of  sacrifice.  A  spiritual  life  and  vigour  out  of 
orship  would  render  it  at  its  season  sweet  and  easy,  and  preserve  a  spontaneity 
id  preparedness  to  it,  and  make  it  both  natural  and  pleasant  to  us.  Any  thing 
lat  dotn  unhinge  and  discompose  our  spirits,  is  inconsistent  with  religious  services, 
hich  are  to  be  performed  with  the  greatest  sedateness  and  gravity.  All  irrefi;ular 
issions  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  spirit,  and  open  the  door  for  Satan :  saith  the 
Mstle  (Eph.  iv.  26,  27),  '  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath ;  neither 
ive  place  to  the  devil.'  Where  wrath  breaks  the  lock,  the  devil  will  quickly^  be 
ver  the  threshold ;  and  though  they  be  allayed,  yet  they  leave  the  heart  sometime 
fter,  like  the  sea  rolling  and  swelling  after  the  storm  is  ceased.  Mixture  with  ill 
smpany  leaves  a  tincture  upon  us  in  worship.  Ephraim's  allying  himself  with  the 
Entiles,  bred  an  indifTerency  in  religion  (Hos.  vii.  8) :  '  Ephniim  hath  mixed  him- 
slf  with  the  people ;  Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned : '  it  will  make  our  hearts,  and 
onsequently  our  services,  half  dough,  as  well  as  half  baked ;  these  and  the  like 
lake  the  Holy  Spirit  withdraw  himself,  and  then  the  soul  lies  like  a  wind-bound 
essel,  and  can  make  no  way.  When  the  sun  departs  from  us,  it  carries  its  beams 
way  with  it ;  then  doth  *  darkness  spread  itself  over  the  earth,  and  the  beasts  oi 
le  forests  creep  out '  (Ps.  civ.  20).  When  the  Spirit  withdraws  awhile  from  a  gooa 
lan,  it  carries  away  (though  not  habitual,  yet)  much  of  the  exciting  and  assisting 
race ;  and  then  carnal  dispositions  perk  up  themselves  from  the  bosom  of  natural 
orruption.    To  be  spiritual  in  worship,  we  must  bar  the  door  at  other  times  against 

(«}  Fluhcz1>ert,  Fbl.  in  Rolig.  Part  II.  e.  19,  }  12. 
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that  which  if  contrary  to  it;  as  he  that  would  not  be  infected  with  a  cotda^fsm 
disease,  carries  some  preservative  about  with  him,  and  inuref  himself  to  good  ^yigntc 
To  this  end,  be  much  in  secret  ejaculations  to  God ;  these  are  the  purest  fli^teai 
the  soul,  that  have  more  of  fervour  and  less  o'  carnality ;  they  preserve  a  Jirrtinfii 
in  the  spirit,  and  make  it  more  fit  to  perform  solemn  stated  worship  with  sreitv 
freedom  and  activity ;  a  constant  use  of  this  would  make  our  whole  lives,  fives  «f 
worship.  As  frequent  sinful  acts  strengthen  habits  of  sin,  so  frequent  religious  adi 
strengthen  habits  of  grace. 

2.  Excite  and  exercise  particularly  a  love  to  God,  and  dependence  on  him.  Loft 
is  a  commanding  afiection,  a  uniting  grace ;  it  draws  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  to 
one  centre.  The  soul  that  loves  God,  when  it  hath  to  do  with  him,  is  bound  to  t^ 
beloved  object ;  it  can  mind  nothing  else  during  such  impressions.  When  the  atEo> 
tion  is  set  to  the  worship  of  God,  every  thing  the  soul  hath  will  be  bestowed  upon 
it ;  as  David's  disposition  was  to  the  temple  (1  Chron.  xxix.  3).  Carnal  fi«mes/nk» 
the  fowls,  will  be  lighting  upon  the  sacrifice,  but  not  when  it  is  enflamed ;  though 
the  scent  of  the  flesh  invite  them,  yet  the  heat  of  the  fire  drives  them  to  their  &• 
tance.  A  flaming  love  will  singe  the  flies  that  endeavour  to  interrupt  and  distmh 
us.  Tlie  happiness  of  heaven  condsts  in  a  full  attraction  of  the  soul  to  God,  by  hti 
glorious  influence  upon  it ;  there  will  be  such  a  diflusion  of  his  goodness  thioughoiit 
the  souls  of  the  blessed,  as  will  unite  the  afiections  perfectly  to  him  ;  these  affectioiis 
which  are  scattered  here,  will  be  there  gathered  into  one  name,  moving  to  him  and 
centering  in  him :  tlierefore,  the  more  of  a  heavenly  frame  possesses  our  afiections 
here,  tlie  more  settled  and  uniform  will  our  hearts  be  in  all  their  motions  to  God, 
and  operations  about  him.  Exeite  a  dependence  on  him :  (Prov.  xvi  3)  *  Commit 
thy  works  to  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established.'  Let  us  go  out  in 
God's  strength,  and  not  in  oiur  own ;  vain  is  the  help  of  man  in  anj  thin?,  and  vam 
is  the  help  of  the  heart.  It  is  through  God  only  we  can  do  valiantly  m  spiritnal 
concerns  as  well  as  temporal;  the  want  of  this  makes  but  slight  impressions  upon 
the  snirit 

3.  Nourish  right  conceptions  of  the  majesty  of  God  in  your  minds.  Let  us  consider 
that  we  are  drawing  to  God,  the  most  amiable  object,  the  best  of  beings,  worthy  of 
infinite  honour,  and  highly  meriting  the  highest  ideations  we  can  give ;  a  God  riy^ 
made  the  world  by  a  word,  that  upholds  the  great  frame  of  heaven  and  earth ;  a 
Majesty  above  the  conceptions  of  angels ;  who  uses  not  his  power  to  strike  us  to  our 
deserved  punishment,  but  his  love  and  boimty  to  allure  us ;  a  God  that  gave  all  the 
creatures  to  serve  us,  and  can,  in  a  trice,  make  them  as  much  oiu*  enemies  as  he  hath 
now  made  them  our  servants.  Let  us  view  him  in  his  greatness  and  in  his  goodness, 
that  our  hearts  may  have  a  tnie  value  of  the  worship  of  so  great  a  maies^,  and 
count  it  the  most  worthy  employment  with  all  diligence  to  attend  upon  him.  When 
we  have  a  fear  of  God,  it  will  make  our  worship  serious ;  when  we  have  a  joy  in 
God,  it  will  make  our  worship  durable.  Our  affections  will  be  raised  when  we 
represent  God  in  the  most  reverential,  endearing,  and  obliging  circumstances.  We 
honour  the  majesty  of  God,  when  we  consider  him  with  due  reverence  according  to 
the  greatness  and  perfection  of  his  works ;  and  in  this  reverence  of  his  majesty  doth 
worship  chiefly  consist  Low  thoughts  of  God  will  make  low  frames  in  us  before 
him.  If  we  thought  God  an  infinite  glorious  Spirit,  how  would  our  hearts  be  lower 
than  our  knees  in  his  presence  I  How  humbly,  how  believingly  pleading  is  the 
Psalmist,  when  he  considers  God  to  be  without  comparison  in  the  heavens;  to 
whom  none  of  the  sons  of  the  mighty  can  be  likened ;  when  there  was  none  like  to 
him  in  strength  and  faithfulness  round  about  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  6 — 8.)  We  should  have 
also  deep  impressions  of  the  omniscience  of  God,  and  remember  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  God  that  searcheth  the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins,  to  whom  the  most  secret 
temper  is  as  visible  as  the  loudest  words  are  audible ;  that  though  man  judges  by 
outward  expressions,  God  judges  by  inward  affections.  As  the  law  of  God  regulates 
the  inward  frames  of  the  heart ;  so  the  eye  of  God  pitches  upon  the  inward  intentions 
of  the  soul.  If  God  were  visibly  present  with  us,  should  we  not  apnroach  to  him 
with  strong  afiections,  summon  our  spirits  to  attend  upon  him,  beiiave  ourselves 
modestly  l^fore  him?  Let  us  consider  he  b  as  really  present  witli  us,  as  if  he  were 
visible  to  us;  let  us,  therefore,  preserve  a  stron^^  sense  of  the  presence  of  God.  No 
man,  but  one  out  of  his  wits,  when  he  were  in  the  presence  of  a  prmce,  and  making 
a  speech  to  him,  would  hreak  ofi*  at  every  period,  and  rim  after  the  catching  of 
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JUmmBhrnmaiSLwaaMf  joo  an  bcfim  th*  Lord,  to  wkim  all  duagi 

and  **T^T^ 

m  take  heed  of  inonBiiata  daairea  after  the  worid.  At  the  wocld  steala 
a  man's  heart  from  the  word,  ao  it  cbth  from  iJl  other  wonhip ;  '  It  chokea 
bmrd'  (llatL  ziiL  27);  it  itiflet  all  the  ipifitaial  fareititlmigi  after  God  in  every 
My;  tfaaed^of  thetotuiahfamtedbyityandmade  tooduUformichiablimeexer- 
lMb  The  ^pottle's  rnle  in  prayer,  when  he  joinB  '  lobriety  with  watdiing  unto 
nmr '  (1  Pet  iv.  7),  ia  of  coocem  in  aU  wonhip,  tobriety  in  the  punuit  and  uae 
iml  wondly  thingt.  A  man  drank  with  worldly  fiunes  cannot  watch,  cannot  be 
—reply,  afectkaiate,  qpiritoal  in  aenrioe.  Thaw  if  a  magnetic  fiirce  in  the  earth 
a  libider  our  flights  to  hearen.  Birds,  when  they  take  their  first  flights  from  the 
■Ay  have  more  flottcrings  of  their  wings,  than  wnen  they  are  monnted  further  in 
hi  air,  and  got  more  witbirat  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraetiveneas ;  the  motion 
i  i^ar  winp  is  more  steady  that  you  can  scarce  perceive  them  stir;  they  move 
Ifitash^withafiillgale.  The  world  is  a  dog  upon  the  soul,  and  a  bv  to  spiritual 

' ;  It  is  as  hard  to  elevate  the  heart  to  God  m  the  midst  of  a  hurry  of  woridly 

aa  it  is  difficult  to  meditate  when  we  are  near  a  great  noise  of  waters  fidling 
a  precipice,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  volley  of  muskets.    Thick  dayey  aflfeetiona 

the  heart,  and  make  it  unfit  for  suco  high  flights  it  is  to  take  m  worship; 

hifois  fet  vour  hearts  clear  finom  worldly  thoughts  and  desirea,  if  you  would  be 
tore  spiritual  in  worship. 

6.  Let  us  be  deerJy  sensible  of  our  present  wants,  and  the  supplies  we  may  meet 
rkk  in  worship.  Uold  affections  to  the  things  we  would  have  will  grow  cooler ; 
laaknesa  of  desire  for  the  communications  in  worship,  will  fireeae  our  hearts  at  the 
ime  of  worship,  and  make  way  for  vain  and  fodish  diversions.  A  b^gar  that  ia 
Miy  to  perish,  and  knows  he  is  next  door  to  ruin,  will  not  slightly  and  milly  b^  an 
Im,  ana  will  not  be  diverted  fixnn  his  importunity  by  every  slight  call,  or  the  moving 
f  an  atom  in  the  air.  Is  it  pardon  we  woidd  have  ?  let  us  apprehend  the  blackness 
f  sin,  with  the  aggravations  of  it  as  it  respects  God ;  let  us  be  deeply  sensible  of 
M  want  of  pardon  and  worth  of  mercy,  and  get  our  affections  into  such  a  fimme 
I  a  condemned  man  would  do ;  let  us  consider,  that  as  we  are  now  at  the  throne  of 
Sod's  grace,  we  shall  shortly  be  at  the  bar  of  God's  justice ;  and  if  the  soul  should 
e  forlorn  tlicre,  how  fixedly  and  earnestly  would  it  plead  for  mercy  I  Let  us  en- 
eavour  to  stir  up  the  same  afi*ections  now,  which  we  have  seen  some  dying  men 
ave,  and  which  we  suppose  despairing  souls  would  have  done  at  God's  tribunal. 
Vt  must  be  sensible  that  the  life  or  death  of  our  souls  depends  upon  worship.* 
Fould  we  not  be  ashamed  to  be  ridiculous  in  our  carriage  while  we  are  eating;  and 
ball  we  not  be  ashamed  to  be  cold  or  garish  before  God,  when  the  salvation  of  our 
ouls,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  God,  is  concerned  ?  If  we  did  see  the  heaps  of  sins, 
lie  eternity  of  punishment  due  to  them;  if  we  did  see  an  angry  and  offended  Judge; 
r  we  did  see  the  riches  of  mercy,  the  glorious  out-goings  of  God  in  the  sanctuary, 
be  blessed  doles  he  gives  out  to  men  when  they  spiritually  attend  upon  him,  both 
be  one  and  the  other  would  make  us  perform  our  duties  humbly,  sincerely,  earnestly, 
nd  affectionately,  and  wait  upon  him  with  our  whole  souls,  to  have  misery  averted, 
nd  mercy  bestowed.  Let  our  sense  of  this  be  encourac^  by  the  consideration  of 
ur  Saviour  presenting  his  merits ;  with  what  affection  doth  he  present  his  merits, 
lis  blood  shed  upon  Uie  cross,  now  in  heaven  ?  And  shall  our  nearts  be  cold  and 
rozen,  flitting  and  unsteady,  when  his  affections  are  so  much  concerned  ?  Christ 
loth  not  present  any  man's  case  and  duties  without  a  sense  of  his  wants  ;^  and  shall 
re  have  none  of  our  own?  Let  me  add  this ;  let  us  affect  our  hearts  with  a  sense 
f  what  supplies  we  have  met  with  in  former  worship ;  the  delightful  remembrance 
►f  what  converse  we  have  had  with  God  in  former  worship  would  spiritualize  our 
learts  for  the  present  worship.  Had  Peter  had  a  view  of  Christ's  glory  in  the 
nount  fresh  in  his  thoughts,  he  would  not  so  easily  have  turned  his  back  upon  his 
faster,  nor  would  the  Israelites  have  been  at  leisure  for  their  idolatry,  had  they 
treserved  the  sense  of  the  majesty  of  God  discovered  in  his  late  thunders  firom 
tfoimt  Sinai. 

6.  If  any  thing  intrudes  that  may  choke  the  worship,  cast  it  speedily  out  We 
annot  liinder  Satan  and  our  own  corruption  from  presenting  coolers  to  us,  hutwe 
nay  hinder  the  success  of  them ;  we  cannot  hinder  the  gnats  from  buzzmg  about 

(0  GuUtf .  Paris.  Rhetor.  Diria.  c  95,  p.  3M,  coL  I. 
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ut  when  we  are  in  our  business,  but  we  may  prevent  them  from  aettKng  upon  in.  A 
man  that  is  running  on  a  considerable  errand,  will  shun  all  unnecessaiy  disconm^ 
that  may  make  him  forget  or  loiter  in  his  business.  What  though  there  may  be 
something  offered  that  is  good  in  itself,  yet  if  it  hath  a  tendency  to  despoil  God  of 
his  honour,  and  ourselves  of  the  spiritual  intentness  in  worship,  send  it  away.  Those 
that  weed  a  field  of  com,  examine  not  the  nature  and  particular  virtues  of  the  weed% 
but  consider  only  how  they  choke  the  com,  to  which  the  native  juice  of  the  soil  ii 
designed.  Consider  what  you  are  about ;  and  if  any  thing  interpose  that  may  divot 
you,  or  cool  your  affections  in  your  present  worship,  cast  it  out 

7.  As  toprivate  worship,  let  us  lay  hold  of  the  most  melting  opportunities  and 
fhunes.  Wnen  we  find  our  hearts  in  a  more  than  ordinary  spiritual  frame,  let  ns 
look  upon  it  as  a  call  firom  God  to  attend  him ;  such  impressions  and  notions  tn 
God's  voice,  inviting  us  into  communion  with  him  in  some  particular  act  of  worship, 
and  promising  us  some  success  in  it  When  the  Psalmist  baa  a  secret  motion  to  '  seek 
God  s  face '  (Ps.  xxvii.  8),  and  complied  with  it,  the  issue  is  the  encouragement  of 
his  heart,  which  breaks  out  into  an  exhortation  to  others  to  be  of  good  courage,  and 
wait  on  the  Lord  (v.  13, 14)  :  '  Wait  on  the  Lord,  be  of  eood  courage,  and  he  shall 
strengthen  thy  heart ;  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord.'  One  blow  will  do  more  on  the 
iron  when  it  is  hot,  than  a  hundred  when  it  is  cold ;  melted  metals  may  be  stamped 
with  any  impression ;  but,  once  hardened,  will  with  difficulty  be  brought  into  the 
figiu*e  we  intend.^ 

8.  Let  us  examine  ourselves  at  the  end  of  every  act  of  worship,  and  chide  om^ 
selves  for  any  camality  we  perceive  in  them.  Let  us  take  a  review  of  them,  and 
examine  the  reason,  why  art  thou  so  low  and  carnal,  O  my  soul  ?  as  David  did  of 
his  disquietedness  (Ps.  uii.  5) :  '  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art 
thou  disquieted  wimin  me  V  If  any  unworthy  frames  have  suiprised  us  in  wonhip, 
let  us  seek  them  out  after  worship ;  call  them  to  the  bar ;  make  an  exact  scrutiny 
into  the  causes  of  them,  that  we  may  prevent  their  incursions  another  time ;  let  our 
pulses  beat  quick  by  way  of  anger  and  indignation  against  them ;  this  would  be  a 
repairing  what  hath  been  amiss;  otherwise  they  may  grow,  and  cloe  an  after- 
worship  more  than  thev  did  a  former.  Daily  examination  is  an  antidote  against 
the  temptations  of  the  Allowing  day,  and  constant  examination  of  ourselves  after 
duty  is  a  preservative  against  vain  encroachments  in  following  duties ;  and  upon 
the  finding  them  out,  let  us  apply  the  blood  of  Christ  by  faith  for  our  cure,  and  draw 
strength  from  the  death  of  Clirist  for  the  conquest  of  them,  and  let  us  also  be  hum- 
bled for  them.  God  lifts  up  the  humble ;  when  we  are  humbled  for  our  carnal  firames 
in  one  duty,  we  shall  find  ourselves  by  the  grace  of  God  more  elevated  in  the  next 
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Psalm  xc.  2. — Before  the  motmUuns  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  Jwmed 
the  earth  and  the  worlds  even  from  everlasting  to  everlastuig,  thou  art  God, 

The  title  of  this  psalm  is  a  prayer  ;  the  author,  Moses.  Some  think  not  only 
this,  but  the  ten  following  psalms,  were  composed  by  him.  The  title  wherewith  he 
is  dignified  is,  *  The  man  of  God,'  as  also  in  Deut  xxxiii.  1.  One  inroired  by  him 
to  be  his  interpreter,  and  deliver  his  oracles;  one  particularly  directed  by  him;'  one 
who  as  a  ser\'ant  did  diligently  employ  himself  in  his  master's  business,  and  acted 
for  the  glory  of  God  ;7  he  was  tlie  minister  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  prophet 
of  the  New.* 

There  are  two  parts  of  this  psalm.  1.  A  complaint  of  the  firailty  of  man's  life 
in  general  (v.  3— 6);  and  then  a  particular  complaint  of  the  condition  of  the  church 
(v.  8 — 10).  2.  A  prayer  (v.  1 2).  But  before  he  speaks  of  the  shortness  of  human 
life,  he  fortifies  them  by  the  consideration  of  the  refuge  they  had,  and  should  find 
in  God  (v.  1)  :  '  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  pmce  in  all  generations.'  We 
have  had  no  settled  abode  in  the  earthy  iinq»  the  time  of  Abraluun'a  being  called 
out  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldeea.  JB|AHMiMAnMHi  in  a  promise,  we  have  it  nol 

(«)  Reynolds.  («)  Goqn|^^^^^^^^^HBi|Mmw  (s)  Fsreus  In  Im. 


ma  weauier ;  ana  uuu  not  in  one  or  two,  out  m  au  ^enenwioiiB.   oome  ttimn;  - 
BBOQ  ii  here  made  to  the  ark,  to  which  they  were  to  have  recoune  in  all 
■icieB.  Our  relbge  and  defianoe  hath  not  been  from  ereated  thhigs;  not  from 
ky  hat  from  the  Uod  of  the  ark.    Oheerre, 

3od  ia  a  perpetual  refuge  and  security  to  his  people.  His  providence  is  not 
ed  to  one  generation ;  it  is  not  one  afe  only  that  tastes  <h  his  boimty  and 
aaion.  His  eye  never  vet  slept,  nor  hath  he  suffered  the  little  ship  of  his 
I  to  he  swallowed  up,  though  it  hath  been  tossed  upon  the  waves ;  ne  hath 
I  been  a  haven  to  preserve  us,  a  house  to  secure  us;  he  hath  always  had  com- 
la  to  pity  us,  and  power  to  protect  us ;  he  hath  had  a  &ce  to  shine,  when  the 
hath  bad  an  angry  countenance  to  frown.*  He  brought  Enoch  home  by  an 
rdniary  translation  from  a  brutish  world;  and  when  he  was  resolved  to  reckon 
len  frnr  their  brutish  lives,  he  lodged  Noah,  the  phcenix  of  the  world,  in  an 
id  kept  him  alive  as  a  spark  in  the  midst  of  many  waters,  whereby  to  rekindle 
eh  in  the  worid;  in  all  generations  he  is  a  dwellmg-jjlace  to  secure  his  people 
r  entertain  them  above.  His  providence  is  not  wearied,  nor  his  care  fiunting; 
'er  wanted  will  to  rdieve  us,  'for  he  hath  been  our  refuge,'  nor  ever  can  want 
to  fupport  us,  '  for  he  is  a  God  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.'  llie  church 
wanted  a  pilot  to  steer  her,  and  a  rock  to  shelter  her,  and  daw  in  pieces  the 
which  threaten  her. 

BEow  worthy  is  it  to  remember  former  benefits,  when  we  come  to  beg  for  new. 
were  the  records  of  God's  mercies  so  exactly  revised,  as  when  his  people  have 
in  need  of  new  editions  of  his  power.  How  necessary  are  our  wants  to  stir  us 
pay  the  rent  of  thankfulness  in  arrear !  He  renders  himself  doohljr  unworthy 
!  mercies  he  wants,  that  doth  not  gratefully  acknowled^  the  mercies  he  hatn 
ed.  God  scarce  promised  any  dehverance  to  the  Israehtes,  and  they,  in  their 
0,  scarce  prayed  for  any  deliverance;  but  that  from  Egjrpt  was  mentioned  on 
ides,  by  God  to  encourage  them,  and  by  them  to  acknowledge  their  confidence 
a.  The  greater  our  dangers,  the  more  we  should  call  to  mind  God's  former 
eii.  We  are  not  only  thankfiilly  to  acknowledge  the  mercies  bestowed  upon 
fwrns,  or  in  our  age,  but  those  of  former  times.  '  Thou  hast  been  our  dweDmig^- 
in  all  generations.'  Moses  was  not  Hving  in  the  former  generations,  yet  he 
priates  the  former  mercies  to  the  present  age.  Mercies,  as  well  as  generations, 
id  out  of  the  loins  of  those  that  have  gone  before.  All  mankind  are  but  one 
i;  the  whole  church  but  one  body.  In  the  second  verse  he  backs  his  former 
LeratioiL.  1.  By  the  jpreatness  of  his  power  in  forming  the  world.  2.  By  the 
Qessness  of  his  duration :  '  From  everiasting  to  eveiusting.'     As  thou  hast 
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no  bounds  in. thy  etemitv.  But  as  for  man  he  traveneth  the  worid  a  few  daj^ 
by  thy  order  pronounced  concerning  all  men,  returns  to  the  dust,  and  mouldezs  ii 
the  grave.  By  mountains,  some  understand  angels,  as  being  creatures  of  a  m 
elevated  nature ;  by  earth,  they  understand  human  nature,  the  earth  being  the  hiiht> 
tation  of  men.  Tnere  is  no  need  to  divert  in  this  place  from  the  letter  to  sock  a 
sense.  The  description  seems  to  be  poetical,  and  amounts  to  this :  he  neither  bego 
with  the  beginning  of  time,  nor  will  expire  with  the  end  of  it ;  he  did  not  begii 
when  he  made  himself  known  to  our  fathers,  but  his  being  did  precede  the  creation 
of  the  world,  before  any  created  being  was  formed,  and  any  time  settled.<l  '  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,'  or  before  they  were  begotten  or  bom ;  the  word  being 
used  in  those  senses  in  Scripture ;  before  they  stood  up  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
earthly  mass,  God  had  created.  It  seems  that  mountains  were  not  casually  cast  m 
by  the  force  of  the  deluge  softening  the  ground,  and  driving  several  parcels  of  it 
together,  to  grow  up  into  a  massy  body,  as  the  sea  doth  the  sand  in  several  placet; 
but  they  were  at  first  formed  by  God.     The  eternity  of  God  is  here  described, 

1.  In  his  priority:  *  Before  the  world.' 

2.  In  the  extension  of  his  duration :  '  From  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  axt 
God.'  He  was  before  the  world,  yet  he  neither  began  nor  ends ;  he  is  not  a  tem- 
porary, but  an  eternal  God ;  it  takes  in  both  parts  of  eternity,  what  was  before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  what  is  after ;  though  the  eternity  of  God  be  one  perma- 
nent state,  without  succession,  yet  the  Spirit  of  God,  suiting  himself  to  the  weaknea 
of  our  conception,  divides  it  into  two  parts  ;  one  past  betore  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  anotlier  to  come  af\cr  the  destruction  of  the  world ;  as  he  did  exist  before  aH 
ages,  and  as  he  will  exist  after  all  ages.     Many  truths  lie  couched  in  the  verM. 

1.  The  world  hath  a  beginning  of  being:  it  was  not  from  eternity,  it  was  onee 
nothing ;  had  it  been  of  a  very  long  duration,  some  records  would  have  remained 
of  some  memorable  actions  done  of  a  longer  date  than  any  extant  2.  The  world 
owes  its  being  to  the  creating  power  of  God :  '  Thou  hast  formed  it '  out  of  nothing 
into  being ;  Thou,  that  is,  God ;  it  could  not  spring  into  being  of  itself ;  it  was 
nothing ;  it  must  have  a  former.  3.  God  was  in  being  before  the  world :  the  canie 
must  be  before  the  effect ;  that  word  which  gives  being,  must  be  before  that  which 
receives  being.  4.  This  Being  was  from  etemitv :  *  From  everlasting.'  5.  This 
Being  shall  endure  to  eternity:  'To  everlasting. '^  6.  There  is  but  one  God,  one 
eternal :  '  From  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God.'  None  else  but  one  hath 
the  property  of  etemity  ;  the  gods  of  the  heatlien  cannot  lay  claim  to  it. 

Doct,  God  is  of  an  eternal  duration.  The  etemity  of  God  is  the  foundation  of 
the  stability  of  the  covenant,  the  great  comfort  of  a  Christian.  The  design  of  God 
in  Scripture  is,  to  set  forth  his  dealing  with  men  in  the  way  of  a  covenant.  The 
priority  of  God  before  all  things  begins  the  Bible  :  '  In  the  beginning  God  created ' 
(Gen.  i.  1).  His  covenant  can  have  no  foundation,  but  in  his  duration  before  and 
afler  the  world :  *  and  Moses  here  mentions  his  etemity,  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  essence  of  God,  but  to  his  federal  providence ;  as  he  is  the  dwelling  place  of  his 
people  in  all  generations.  The  duration  of  God  for  ever  is  more  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture than  his  eternity',  ^  part^  ante,  though  that  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  comfort 
we  can  take  from  his  immortality :  if  he  had  a  beginning,  he  might  have  an  end ; 
and  so  all  our  happiness,  hope,  and  being  would  expire  with  him  ;  but  the  Scripture 
sometimes  takes  notice  of  his  being  without  beginning,  as  well  as  without  end: 
*  Thou  art  horn  everlastuig '  (Ps.  xciii.  2) ;  *  Blessed  be  God  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting'  (Ps.  xli.  13);  *I  was  set  up  from  everhisting '  (Prov.  viii  23)  :  if  his 
wisdom  were  from  everlasting,  himself  was  from  everlasting :  whether  we  under- 
stand it  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  or  of  the  essential  wisdom  of  God,  it  is  all  one  to 
the  present  purpose.  The  wisdom  of  God  supposeth  the  essence  of  God,  as  habits  in 
creatures  suppose  the  being  of  some  power  or  faculty  as  their  subject  The  wisdom 
of  God  supposeth  mind  and  understanding,  essence  and  substance.  The  notion 
of  etemity  is  difficult ;  as  Austin  said  of  time,^  if  no  man  will  ask  me  the  question, 
what  time  is,  I  know  well  enough  what  it  is ;  but  if  any  ask  me  what  it  is,  I  know 
not  how  to  explain  it;  so  may  I  say  of  etemity;  it  is  easy  in  the  word  pronounced, 
but  hardly  unuerstood,  and  more  hardly  expressed ;  it  is  better  expressed  by  nega- 
tive than  positive  words.  Though  we  cannot  comprehend  etemity,  yet  we  may 
comprehend  that  there  is  an  etemily;  tm,  though  we  cannot  comprehend  the 
(4)  'A»apxot  soi  ircMrrnTot,  Thisawt^ilfc         (^  OllVt  to  he,        (/)  Cante.  lib.  iL  Conies.  11 
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cf  God  wliat  ha  ii^  jrt  w»  may  eompreheiid  that  h0  ii;  wem^ 
ha  noCiaii  of  hii  cadatanoe^  though  we  cannot  imdentand  the  mfiniteneii  of  ^' 


;  yet  we  mair  better  ondentand  eternity  tiian  mfiniteneti;  we  can  better 
re  A  time  wim  the  additko  of  munberleas  days  and  yeany  than  nnagine  a 
widumt  bomds;  whence  the  aj^ostle  joins  his  etenify  with  his  power ;  '  His 
1  power  and  Godhead '  (Rom.  u  20) ;  because,  next  to  the  powor  of  God, 
.'iWiabemLd  in  die  creature^  we  come  necenarfly  by  reasoning,  to  acknowledge  die 
WKaSttf  of  God.  He  that  hath  an  incomprehensible  powei  roust  needs  have  an 
Mvnifry  of  nature ;  his  power  is  most  sensible  in  the  creatures  to  the  eye  of  man, 
■id  hia  eternity  easQv  nom  thence  deducible  by  the  reason  of  m.m.  Eltemitor  ii  a 
MipeCoal  dnration,  which  hath  neither  beginning  nor  end :  time  luUh  b<^  Thoae 
tnga  we  say  are  in  time  that  have  beginning,  grow  up  by  degieen,  hare  succession 
tf pacta;  eternity  is  contrary  to  time,  and  is  therefore  a  pennanent  and  wnmnfl^ 
Mate ;  aperfect  possession  of  life  without  any  variation ;  it  comprehends  in  itsdf  all 
ftmf  au  aees,  all  periods  of  am ;  it  never  begins ;  it  endures  albY  every  duration 
tf  time,  ana  never  ceaseth ;  it  doth  as  much  outrun  time,  as  it  went  before  the  begin- 
ning of  it :  time  simposeth  something  before  it;  but  there  can  be  nothing  bc%ife 
•tanity ;  it  were  not  then  eternity.  Time  hath  a  continual  succession,  the  former  time 
paaMdi  away,  and  another  succeeds ;  the  last  year  is  not  this  year,  nor  th»  year  the 
MSt  We  must  conceive  of  eternity  contrary  to  the  notion  of  time;  as  the  nature 
if  time  consistB  in  the  succession  of  parts,  so  the  nature  of  eternity  in  an  infinite 
JBwmitaWe  duration.  Eternity  and  time  difibr  as  the  sea  and  rivers;  the  sea  never 
dbangea  phiee,  and  is  always  one  water ;  but  the  rivers  elide  along,  and  aie  swallowed 
up  in  the  sea ;  so  is  time  by  eternity.!  A  thing  is  said  to  be  eternal,  or  everiasting 
laflier^^  Scripture, 

1.  When  it  is  of  a  long  duration,  though  it  wiU  have  an  end ;  when  it  hath  no 
aaaaarea  of  time  determined  to  it ;  so  circumcision  is  said  to  be  in  the  flesh  fiir  an 
'eferiaatin^  covenant '  (Gen.  zviL  13) ;  not  purely  everlasting,  but  so  long  as  that 
■ftmniatraUon  of  the  covenant  should  endure.  And  so  when  a  servant  would  not 
leave  his  master,  but  would  have  his  ear  bored,  it  is  said,  he  should  be  a  servant 
*  fiv  ever'  (Deut  xv.  17);  t.  e.  till  the  jubilee,  which  was  every  fiftieth  year:  ao  the 
Meat-offering  they  were  to  ofl^  is  said  to  be  '  perpetual '  (Lev.  vL  20) :  Canaan  is 
add  to  be  given  to  Abraham  for  an  '  everlasting '  possession  (Gen.  zviL  8) ;  when 
u  the  Jews  are  expelled  from  Canaan,  which  is  given  a  prey  to  the  barbarous  nations. 
Indeed  circumcision  was  not  everlasting ;  yet  the  substance  of  the  covenant  whereof 
this  was  a  sign,  viz.  that  God  would  be  the  God  of  believers,  endures  for  ever;  and 
that  circumcision  of  the  heart,  which  was  signified  by  circumcision  of  the  flesh, 
ihall  remain  for  ever  in  the  kingdom  of  glory  :  it  was  not  so  much  the  lasting  of  the 
sign,  as  of  the  thin?  signified  by  it,  and  the  covenant  sealed  by  it :  the  sien  had  its 
sholition ;  so  that  the  apostle  is  so  peremptory  in  it,  that  he  asserts,  that  if  any  went 
shout  to  establish  it,  he  excluded  himself  from  a  participation  of  Christ  (Gal  v.  2). 
The  sacrifices  were  to  be  perpetual,  in  regard  to  the  thmg  signified  by  them ;  viz. 
the  death  of  Christ,  which  was  to  endure  in  the  efiicacy  of  it :  and  the  passover  was 
to  be  '  for  ever '  (Exod.  xii.  24),  in  regard  of  the  redemption  signified  by  it,  which 
was  to  be  of  everlasting  remembrance.  Canaan  was  to  be  an  everlasting  possession, 
in  regard  of  the  glory  of  heaven  t}rpified,  to  be  for  ever  conferred  upon  the  spiritual 
seed  of  Abraham. 

2.  When  a  thing  hath  no  end,  though  it  hath  a  beginning.  So  angels  and  souls 
are  everlasting ;  though  their  beine  shall  never  cease,  yet  there  was  a  time  when 
their  being  l^gan;  they  were  nothing  before  they  were  something,  ihoimh  they 
shall  never  be  nothin?  again,  but  shall  live  in  endless  happiness  or  misery.  But  that 
properly  b  eternal  mat  hadi  neither  beginning  nor  end;  and  thus  eternity  is  a 
property  of  God. 

In  tms  doctrine  I  shall  shew,  I.  How  God  is  eternal,  or  in  what  respects  eterni^ 
is  his  property.  II.  That  he  is  eternal,  and  must  needs  be  so.  III.  That  eternity  is 
only  proper  to  God,  and  not  common  to  him  with  any  creature.     IV.  The  use.  ^ 

I.  How  God  is  ctemaJ,  or  in  what  respects  he  is  so.  Eternity  is  a  negative 
attribute,  and  is  a  denying  of  God  any  measures  of  time,  as  immensity  is  a  denying 
of  him  any  bounds  of  place.  As  immensity  is  the  diffusion  of  his  essence,  so  eternity 
is  the  doration  of  his  essence ;  and  when  we  say  God  is  eternal,  we  exclude  from 

{g)  Moulin.  God.  1, 8er.  t,  p.  St. 
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I N  THT  rrERxnr  of  god. 

•r  r.:.  Tir  i*ac  codiac.  all  flux  and  cliange.  As  ihc  essence  of 
1  l:~.  Ti'ia»,  fc  T:  iff  DiX  xo  be  limited  by  any  time :  as  it 
:  ri  vr'-rr*.  *:  i:  »  his  et^mity  to  be  alway.     As  created 

:.:>  :--.  >  .  .  -V  >  -r./t  v  •■••?:  .:.  ri-riJ-i  of  jCire,  and  lo  be  present,  past,  or  futuze^ 
::.  r.  .-:-r^  .-  s.    -ji;    CnL'.c  -jl  T-:-£%rS.  of  place  is  everj-where,  in  regard  of 

!>:..:  >  -;»..■•  '  -  :-.:i-  '..---^  ..L  ',>  vi-  i-TiE^i-sf  u  las  essence  is  boundless:  he  always 
«ii«  s.r :.  L^i.  -^  v...  :•; .  ij-ii  "9...  r>:  r:>:>r«  L^re  &n  end  than  he  had  a  beginning; 
izii  ::>  »  ;.:.  ;v,^-.:=;7  x-cj.:^  tj  ibf  N-preiae  Being.*  As  his  essence  com- 
T^>;  r  ;T.::-  i^.  >..:.z^  tr.-:.  i\.-«'d>  ::.•:—-  Aiii  bl*  immensity  surmounts  all  places;  M 
V.>  ::■-:  ^'    -.r.v.-.!ri:  :..>i*>  i..  :.r;i:^  til  iuri::^r.s.  &nd  infinitely  excels  them.'t 

:  V-  .\i  :y  V-  L.v«_:  :»:--:.'.:.;  ■  Ir.  -^^f  Sr-Arl^-^iiii: "  God  civatei  the  world  (Gen.Ll). 
i^.^  V-.';*  :: :  7  S::'.-!-  ;l*]f  >:r.:.:-'^  .':" :::  i=:i  v't.i'  Y^iui  can  be  set  wherein  God  be- 
f-r.  .:  :.:  -vvr;  S;:.-irf  :>:  iirr-.:.::!;  :^":r:i:4>i  I'^inp?  *  God  was  without  beginning, 
-.:  t^-r.  il.  :»:":;T  ::..r^  \i*i  r.r:.£  iii  Si-i-li^-inp  tr\"»m  h::a.  As  unity  is  before  m 
r».v  XTs  *■  ;*  t.T.-»i  ";»i;"."7i  til  >.:*  rrsfxriirt*.  Abr&h&m  c^ed  upon  the  name  of  the 
t  V;  -  ..S-.  ,-  v-  .-^i  v^i-r  w .  .V  I'-a  «.' rr.il  G.>£.^ — It  is  opposed  to  tlie  heathen  gods, 
^  r. : :.  « ,  -•:  :■«:  .:'  •»  :*::  tLl-^  .  ri  v  r.'i:ri:>i  ir.i  ?o  r.t-w;  bu:  the  eternal  God  was  before 
:>.:  v.-.-.;l  vArf  •-.\:iSii  Ir.  ::,;.:  i<r->f  .:  :>  :,■*  bi  ur-derstocJ:  •The  nn-stery  which  was 
Ljv.:  s;vr»:  <.-.■»;■  ;.:..'  ^  .--rl.-.  '>:;iX-.  r»_:  r.:  a  is  ;::3iie  n:anifest,  and  by  the  scriptural 
rt  :>.;■  y:.".-;-:,*^  j;*v:ri.r^  :,-  :r.f  »-.-'7.-.:v..«»r.i  rf  :>-•?  oi^crlasiing  God,  made  known  to 
JL.!  r.*:-.  :-.>  :':•:  :":  -  .-S^^i  ;r..-v  .■:  ^:r.  K:::.  xr:.  26'.  The  gospel  is  not  preached  bv 
tr-.i  »v" v.-.:.:- ,-.  .-:  &  r..»  i^.i  :f7.-.7c.rAn-  c.x:.  rv.:  of  ihju  God  that  was  before  all 
Xii'*  :>..^u.:>.  :"v  r:.:.-:  r.^r/.:..-  ."I  :«  ">;  :::  i::r.:\  ye:  the  purpose  and  resolve  of  it 
»/ji  fr."v.  iUnv.:\-  i:'  ;>.:ri  "utr:  .•.i-cr:*;-*  ScrVre  ;y^e  foundaiion  of  the  world,  there 
wi#  .-.  IVvr.vr  ■^i^^^^  r:.:  !"v.:-.v*."!.r.  cz  :hi  tr,\-l.:.  Ik^fore  the  foundation  of  the 
w.*rl.i  r.;'  1,  rivi  O.r.rf  «  £  Mi^i./.ror  •  a  f.>rs^^dina:xon  of  him  was  before  the 
f*x:-.i:,:  .>r.  .^f  :>.i*  w,>:l.^  .'yr.-  x^-.:.  :24  :  a  choice  of  men,  and  therefore  a  Chooser 
Kf  .rf  :hf  •.■•uri*::.'-::  .*:'  ;hf  ^.-rli  V.r^h.  i.  4  :  a  crace  eiren  in  Christ  before  the 
iB.":li  >*-rir.  -  r::*.:  :,  ^  .  .v.:.-.  ;h;n:.rf  a  Donor  ci  that  grace.  From  those  places, 
*JL;h  Cr;  .l.;:^  ::  i:"^-.vj::>  :h:.:  Ci.vi  w:ys  K:V:^^  ihi'  foundation  of  the  world,  but  they 
d.*  :^':  .v^str:  a:;  aS.,!.::*-  t;irr.::\  :  Vu: :."  K'  bc:*."<re  all  creatures  is  equivalent  to  his 
K"  :ic  !r,".v.  «":cr.:in ."-  r'.v.*.c  bi^i--?.::  vi*^-.  :h-:  io;::;r.a:ion  of  the  world ;  but  God  being 
KtVt^.'  :.:v.i".  c^.-^ul.;  h.i^c  :*,.^  K^i.r.r.ir.i:  ;;■.  ::r.;f.  IVrVn?  ihe  bogiiming  of  the  creation, 
&::.:  :hi'  Kc  ""^"^  »,':'  ::•".;*,  thirc  o^;:li  bi  r..'':h::*.j:  but  eternity;  nothing  but  what 
w.-.*  ;:'.:»'n-,-.:iV..  :hi:  i^  r.o:hi:".-:  Vu:  vh.;:  w.;s  w::hv»ui  be^nning.  To  be  in  time  is 
to  h.\\ 0  A  K j: .-r.iv.i: ;  so  be  bi;»ri*  .C  ::r.:i'  is  r.tvor  to  have  a  beginning,  but  always 
to  Iv;  tVr  .;s  b*:'«i\:i  :hc  Crt*i:.T  ir.d  ort\;::uvs  ihoro  is  no  medium,  so  between 
li:*vs*  i'.::.:  t*:tr.:::y  sherv  :*  r.o  uuni:;:::*..  It  is  as  e;is.ily  di^duced  that  he  that  was 
Kurort.*  .il'.  v'r^'.;::irc*  :#  itcTt'.-O.  as  ht*  i\\.\\  mudo  all  creatures  is  God.  If  he  had  a 
Ki:".:::;l:ii.  ho  ;*.;u*x  have  i:  rror.i  a::o:hiT.  or  tTV»m  himself;  if  from  anotlier,  that 
frv^m  who:n  ho  revived  his  lv:::j:  would  bo  Ktter  than  ho,  so  more  a  God  than 
ho.  He  car.r.o:  U*  0».^  that  is  uoi  supn^:v.o:  he  cannot  be  supreme  that  owes  his 
boinsT  10  the  power  of  another.  Ho  would  no:  bo  said  only  to  have  immortality'  as 
ho  is  {l  'Hni.  vi.  li»^.  ii*  ho  had  it  dopondcns  upv^n  another;  nor  could  he  have  a 
beginning  frvnu  himself:  if  ho  had  given  beginning  to  himself,  then  he  was  once 
nothing ;  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not :  if  he  w.i$  not,  how  could  he  be  the 
Cause  of  liimsolf  *  It  is  innK*ss:b!o  for  any  lo  give  a  becinning  and  being  to  itself: 
if  it  acts  it  must  exist,  and  so  exist  be  tore  it  existed.  A  tiling  would  exist  as  a  cause 
before  it  existed  as  an  etfoct.  He  that  is  not,  cannot  be  the  cause  that  he  is ;  if, 
therefore,  God  doth  exist,  and  hath  not  his  being  from  another,  he  must  exist  from 
eternity.  Therefore,  when  we  sav  God  is  of  and  from  himself,  we  mean  not  that 
God  gave  being  to  himself;  but  it  is  negatively  to  be  understood  that  he  hath  no 
cause  of  existence  ^-ithout  himself.  ^Vhatsoever  number  of  millions  of  millions  of 
years  we  can  imagine  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  yet  God  was  infinitely  before 
those;  he  is  therefore  called  the  'Ancient  of  Days*  (Daii.vii.  9),  as  being  before  all 
da\'8  and  time,  and  eminently  containing  in  hhnself  all  times  and  ages.  Though, 
indeed,  God  cannot  properly  be  called  ancient,  that  will  testify  that  he  is  decaying, 
and  shortly  will  not  be ;  no  more  than  he  can  be  called  young,  which  would  signify 
that  he  was  not  long  before.  All  created  things  arc  new  and  fresh ;  but  no  creature  can 

(A)  Gauend.       (0  CMUos  it  De^  o^  UL  p.  41.       {k)  Unfend  Tom.  II.  p.  496.       (/)  ttn^  Sll- 
(m)  Coccei  Sum-fb  I^AMtfiAriMi  lMM.e.  M.  4.  p.  S66. 
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M  «it  mj  lifgtimli^  of  God:  it  b  impoHiUe  there  should  be  any  hegmniiy 

[  •'  &  Ood  is  wiAout  end.    He  ehn^  was,  always  is,  and  always  will  be  whtf 
)b  ia.    He^  lenaios  always  the  same  in  being;  so  fiur  from  Bay  change,  that  ne 
*0aiam  of  it  can  touch  him  f  James  L  17).  He  will  continue  in  bong  as  Jong  as  he 
|lA  abeaify  troyed  it;  and  if  wo  could  add  never  so  many  milUons  of  yean  to* 
fllAaryWaansDlfasfivftoman  endasfiomabeffinninff;  for  'the Lord shaU endure 
ir  mnr*  (Fi  iz.  7).   As  it  is  impossible  he  shocud  not  he,  being  from  all  etemify; 
•  ft  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  be  to  all  eternity.    The  Scrmture  is  most 
rialifid  in  testimonies  of  this  eternity  of  Ood,  d  parte  po§ty  or  after  toe  creation  of 
fta«aM:ho]ssaidto<li?efiNre¥er'(Rev.iv.9,10).    The  earth  dull  pmsh,  but 
Qid  shall  'endufo  lor  ever,'  and  his  '  years  shall  have  no  end'  (P^ ciL27).   Plants 
md  amimals  grow  19  from  small  bmnnings,  arrive  to  their  fbll  growth,  and  decline 
I  ttdn,  and  have  alwajrs  remarfcabb  alterations  in  their  nature;  but  there  is  no 
fidnsalMn  in  Ood  by  all  the  revolutions  of  time.  Hence  some  tbink  the  inconrupti- 
Whr  of  the  Deity  was  signified  by  the  shitdm,  or  cedar  wood,  whereof  the  ark  was 
wmS^  it  beinff  of  an  incomiptime  nature  (£xod.xxv.  10).    That  which  had  no 
l^ginning  of  miration  can  never  have  an  end,  or  any  interruptions  in  it  Since  God 
Hfftr  depended  upon  any,  what  should  make  him  cease  to  be  what  etemally  he 
hth  been,  or  put  a  stop  to  the  continuance  of  his  perfections?   He  cannot  wiU  hia 
sm  dootruction ;  that  is  against  universal  nature  in  all  things  to  cease  from  being, 
f  ttej  ean  preserve  themselves.    He  cannot  desert  his  own  beiuff,  because  he 
mmoat  hot  lore  himself  as  the  best  and  chiefest  good,    llie  reason  that  any  thing 
iaeaya  ia  either  its  own  native  weakness,  or  a  superior  power  of  something  contrary 
li  it.    miere  is  no  weakness  in  the  nature  of  God  that  can  introduce  any  corruption, 
koeanae  he  ia  infinitely  simple  without  any  mixture ;  nor  can  he  be  overpowend  by 
«f  lUnff  else;  a  weaker  cannot  hurt  him,  and  a  stronger  dian  he  there  cannot  be; 
osr  ean  lie  be  outwitted  or  circumvented,  because  of  ms  infinite  wisdom.^'    As  he 
waalfd  his  being  from  none,  so  he  cannot  be  dejprived  of  it  by  any :  as  he  doth 
■seasaorily  exist,  so  he  doth  necessarily  always  exist.    This,  indeed,  is  the  jptoperty 
of  Ood ;  nothing  00  proper  to  him  as  always  to  be.    Whatsoever  perfections  any 
baig  hath,  if  it  he  not  eternal,  it  is  not  divine.    God  only  is  immortal ;  <>  he  only 
ii  so  by  a  necessity  of  nature.    Angels,  souls,  and  bodies  too,  after  the  resurrection, 
■ban  he  immortal,  not  by  nature,  but  grant ;  they  are  subject  to  return  to  nothing, 
if  that  word  that  raised  them  firom  noUiing  should  speak  them  into  nothing  again. 
It  is  as  easy  with  God  to  strip  diem  of  it,  as  to  invest  them  with  it ;  nay,  it  is 
impossible  but  that  they  should  perish,  if  God  should  withdraw  his  power  from 
preserving  them,  which  he  exerted  in  creating  them ;  but  God  is  immovably  fixed 
m  his  own  being;  that  as  none  gave  him  his  life,  so  none  can  deprive  him  of  his 
lififi,  or  the  least  particle  of  it     Not  a  jot  of  the  happiness  and  life  which  God 
infi^itdy  possesses  can  be  lost;  it  will  be  as  durable  to  everlasting,  as  it  hath  been 
possessed  from  everlasting. 

3.  There  is  no  succession  in  God.  God  is  without  succession  or  change.  It  is  a 
part  of  eternity ;  '  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  he  is  God,'  t.  e,  the  same.  God 
ooth  not  only  always  remain  in  being,  but  he  dways  remains  the  same  in  that 
being :  '  thou  art  the  same'  (Ps.  cii.  27).  The  being  of  creatures  is  successive ;  the 
being  of  God  is  permanent,  and  remains  entire  with  all  its  perfections  unchan^;ed  in 
an  infinite  duration.  Indeed,  ^e  first  notion  of  eternity  is  to  be  without  begmning 
and  end,  which  notes  to  us  die  duration  of  a  being  in  regard  of  its  existence ;  but 
to  have  no  succession,  nodiing  first  or  last,  notes  rather  the  perfection  of  a  hwif  in 
r^ard  of  its  essence.  The  creatures  are  in  a  perpetual  flux ;  something  is  acquired 
or  sooDutthing  lost  every  day.  A  man  is  the  same  in  regard  of  existence  when  he  is 
a  man,  as  he  was  when  he  was  a  child;  but  there  is  a  new  succession  of  quantities 
and  qualities  in  him.  Everv  day  he  acquires  something  till  he  comes  to  his  maturity ; 
ever^  day  he  loseth  something  till  he  comes  to  his  period.  A  man  is  not  the  same 
at  n^^4hat  he  was  in  the  morning ;  something  is  expired,  and  something  is  added ; 
evm  ^  there  is  a  change  in  his  age,  a  change  in  nis  substance,  a  change  in  his 
acdmifs.  But  God  hath  his  whole  being  in  one  and  the  same  point,  or  moment  of 
eternity.  He  receives  nothing  as  an  addition  to  what  he  was  before ;  he  loseth 
nothing  of  what  he  was  before ;  he  is  alwa3rs  the  same  eaoellesicy  and  perfection  in 
(a)  GmIUiu  ds'OM,  e.  IS,  p.  41.  (o)  1  Tim.  t1.  IS.    IMD«,  i«  he. 
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Ae  nme  infinitenefli  as  ever.  Hb  yean  do  not  fiul  (HelK  L 12),  Ida  jean  do  not 
eome  and  go  as  others  do ;  there  is  not  this  day,  to-monrow,  or  yesterday,  with  him. 
As  nothing  is  past  or  future  with  him  in  regard  of  knowledge,  but  all  things  are 
present ;  so  nothing  is  past  or  future  in  rmrd  of  his  essence.  He  is  not  in  hit 
essence  this  day  what  he  was  not  before,  or  wm  be  the  next  day  and  year  what  he  is 
not  now.  All  his  perfections  are  most  perfect  in  him  every  moment ;  before  all  agei^ 
after  all  ages^  As  he  hath  his  whole  essence  undivided  in  every  place,  as  wdl  as 
in  an  immense  space ;  so  he  hath  all  his  being  in  one  moment  of  time,  as  well  as  in 
infinite  intervals  of  time.  Some  illustrate  the  difference  between  eternity  and  time 
by  the  similitude  of  a  tree,  or  a  rock  standing  upon  the  side  of  a  river,  or  shore  ol 
the  sea ;  the  tree  stands  always  the  same  and  unmoved,  while  the  waters  of  die 
river  glide  along  at  the  foot  The  flux  is  in  the  river,  but  the  tree  acquires  nothing 
but  a  diverse  respect  and  relation  of  presence  to  the  various  parts  of  the  river  as 
they  flow.  The  waters  of  the  river  press  on,  and  push  forward  one  another,  and 
what  the  river  had  this  minute,  it  hath  not  the  same  the  nezt4  So  are  all  sublunary 
things  in  a  continual  flux.  And  though  the  angels  have  no  substantial  change,  yet 
they  have  «ui  accidental ;  for  the  actions  of  the  angeb  this  day  are  not  the  same 
individual  actions  which  they  performed  yesterday :  out  in  God  there  is  no  change; 
he  always  remains  the  same.  Of  a  creature,  it  may  be  said  he  was,  or  he  is,  or  he 
shall  be ;  of  God  it  cannot  be  said  but  only  he  is.'  He  is  what  he  always  was,  and 
he  iM  what  he  always  will  be ;  whereas  a  creature  is  what  he  was  not,  and  wfl)  be 
what  he  is  not  now.  As  it  may  be  said  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  is  a  flame:  but 
it  is  not  the  same  individual  flame  as  was  before,  nor  is  it  the  same  that  w  JQ  be 
presently  after ;  there  is  a  continual  dissolution  of  it  into  air,  and  a  continual  supply 
for  the  generation  of  more.  While  it  continues  it  may  be  said  there  is  a  flame ;  yet 
not  entirely  one,  but  in  a  succession  of  parts.  So  of  a  man  it  may  be  said,  he  is  in 
a  succession  of  parts ;  but  he  is  not  the  same  that  he  was,  and  wiU  not  be  the  same 
that  he  is.  But  God  is  the  same,  without  any  succession  of  parts  and  of  time ;  of 
him  it  may  be  said,  '  He  is.'  He  is  no  more  now  than  he  was,  and  he  shall  be  no 
more  hereafter  than  he  is.  God  possesses  a  firm  and  absolute  being,  always  omstant 
to  himself.*  He  sees  all  things  sliding  under  him  in  a  continual  variation ;  he 
beholds  the  revolutions  in  the  world  wiUiout  any  change  of  his  most  glorious  and 
immoveable  nature.  All  other  things  pass  from  one  state  to  another;  from  their 
original,  to  their  eclipse  and  destruction ;  but  God  possesses  his  being  in  one  indi- 
visible point,  having  neither  beginning,  end,  nor  middle. 

(I.)  There  is  no  succession  in  the  Imowledge  of  God.  The  variety  of  succeasioos 
and  changes  in  the  world  make  not  succession,  or  new  objects  in  the  Divine  mind ; 
for  all  things  are  present  to  him  from  eternity  in  regard  of  his  knowledge,  though 
they  are  not  actually  present  in  the  world,  in  regara  of  their  existence.  He  doth 
not  know  one  thing  now,  and  another  anon  ;  he  sees  all  things  at  once ;  '  KnowD 
onto  God  are  all  things  from  the  beginning  of  the  world '  (Acts  xv.  18) ;  but  in  their 
tme  order  of  succession,  as  they  Ue  in  the  eternal  councfl  of  God,  to  be  Imuh^ 
fortii  in  time.  Though  there  be  a  sucoeaaoB  and  onier  of  tinnga  as  €tiey  are  wrougni, 
then  1^  vat  no  succeasicr.  in  God  In  regara  of  nis  knowledge  of  them.  God  knows 
the  things  that  shall  be  wrought,  and  the  order  of  them  in  their  being  brought  upon 
the  stage  of  the  world ;  yet  both  the  things  and  the  order  he  knows  by  one  act 
Though  all  things  be  present  with  God,  jret  they  are  present  in  him  in  the  order  of 
flieir  appearance  in  the  world,  and  not  so  present  with  him  as  if  they  should  be 
wrought  at  once.  The  death  of  Christ  was  to  precede  his  resurrection  in  order  of 
time;  there  is  a  succession  in  this;  both  at  once  are  known  by  God;  yet  the  act  of 
his  knowledge  is  not  exercised  about  Christ  as  dying  and  rising  at  the  same  time ; 
so  that  there  is  succession  in  things  when  there  is  no  succession  m  God's  knowledge 
of  them.  Since  God  knows  time,  he  knows  all  things  as  they  are  in  time ;  he  doth 
not  know  all  things  to  be  at  once,  though  he  knows  at  once  what  is,  haa  been,  and 
will  be.  All  things  are  past,  present,  and  to  come,  in  r^ard  of  their  existence ;  but 
tiiere  is  not  past,  present,  and  to  come,  in  regard  of  God's  knowledge  of  them,t  because 
he  sees  and  knows  not  by  any  other,  but  ov  himself;  he  is  his  own  light  by  which 
he  sees,  his  own  glass  wherein  he  sees ;  beholding  himself,  he  beholds  all  things. 

fB^  LesdutdePwfcctDirin.  llb.iv   e,l.  (9)  Gunaeheas  in  Aauin.  Put  L  On.  10.  e.  1. 

(I)  PsniMMls.  ^^^ 
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fL)  Tlienii  no  ■MieeMJuu  m  the  decreet  of  God.  He  doth  not  decree  &ii  now, 
vmdi  lie  decreed  not  beflbie;  fo  u  hb  woifa  were  known  from  the  beginning  of  the 
WHid.  to  Uiworioi  were  decreed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world;  es  tMj  are  known 
Honeey  to  tiiej  ere  decreed  at  onee;  tfnare  ia  a  meceiMon  in  the  egecntion  of  them; 
Int  gliioe^  thai  gkny ;  but  the  pnrpoae  of  God  for  the  bettowing  of  both,  waa  in 
Me  and  the  aame  moment  of  etemitjf.  *  He  choae  na  in  him  before  the  foundatioii 
if  tfM  world,  tiiat  we  ahoold  be  holy'  (£bh.L  4):  The  choice  of  Chriit,  and  the 
lUoe  of  aome  in  him  to  be  hoi j  and  to  be  hamy,  were  before  the  fimndation  of 
ftewofld.  Itiabytheeleinalcoanaelof  God  an  uingfl  appear  in  time;  they  anpeatr 
k  dMir  order  aecordinf  to  the  eonnad  and  will  of  God  nom  eternity.  The  reoinniH 
lioB  of  the  world  ia  after  the  creation  of  the  world;  but  the  decree  whereby  the 
world  waa  created,  and  whereby  it  waa  redeemed,  waa  from  eternity. 


(S.)  Qod  b  hia  own  eternity.  He  ia  not  eternal  by  gnmt,  and  the  diapoaal  of  any 
aner,  but  by  nature  and  eaeence.*  The  eternity  of  God  is  nothing  elie  but  thie 
Juration  of  6od;  and  the  duration  of  God  ia  nothing  else  but  hia  exiatenoeenduring.* 
If  etemitr  were  any  thing  distinct  from  God,  and  not  of  the  esaenoe  of  God,  then 
ftere  woiud  be  something;  which  waa  not  God,  necessary  to  perfect  God.  As  immor- 
tals^ ia  the  great  perfection  of  a  rational  creature,  so  eternity  is  the  choice  perfection 
tf  dod,  jea,  the  ^oss  and  lustre  of  all  othera.  ETery  perfection  would  be  imperfect^ 
if  it  were  not  always  a  perfection.  God  ia  easentially  whatsoever  he  is,  and  there 
■  nothing  in  God  but  hia  essence.  Duration  or  contmuance  in  beinff  in  creatures^ 
iifaa  ftmn  their  being;  for  they  miriit  eidst  but  for  one  instant,  in  which  caae  they 
■aj  be  aaid  to  have  bring,  but  not  auration,  because  afl  duration  includes  prim  H 
pmhriut.  All  creatures  may  ceaae  from  being  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  God;  they 
■e  not,  therefore,  durable  by  their  essence,  and  therefore  are  not  their  own  duratioii, 
ao  more  than  they  are  their  own  existence.  And  though  some  creatures,  as  angels^ 
nd  aoula,  may  be  called  everlastinff ,  as  a  perpetual  life  is  communicated  to  them  hw 
God ;  jret  they  can  never  be  called  ti^eir  own  eternity,  because  such  a  duration  la 
aot  simply  necessary,  nor  essential  to  them,  but  accidental,  depending  upon  the 
nkaaure  of  another ;  there  is  nothing  in  their  nature  that  can  ninder  them  from 
Vmg  i^  if  God,  frcnn  whom  the^  received  i^  should  design  to  take  it  away ;  but 
SB  God  is  his  own  necessity  of  existing,  so  he  is  his  own  duration  in  existing;  as  he 
doth  necessarily  exist  by  mmself^  so  he  will  always  necessarily  exist  by  himself.y 

(4.)  Hence  all  the  perfections  of  God  are  etemaL  In  regard  of  the  Divine  eternity, 
sU  things  in  God  are  eternal :  his  power,  mercy,  wisdom,  justice,  knowled^.  God 
himself  were  not  eternal  if  any  of  nis  perfections,  which  are  essential  to  hmi,  were 
not  eternal  also ;  he  had  not  else  been  a  perfect  God  from  all  eternity,  and  so  hia 
whole  self  had  not  been  etemaL  If  any  thing  belonging  to  the  nature  of  a  thing 
be  wanting,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  that  thing  which  it  ought  to  be.  If  any  thing 
lequuite  to  the  nature  of  God  had  been  wanting  one  moment,  he  could  not  have 
been  aaid  to  be  an  eternal  God. 

II.  God  is  eternal.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  Scripture  condescends  to  our  capadtiea 
in  signifying  the  eternity  of  God  by  days  and  years,  which  are  terms  belongmg 
to  time,  whereby  we  measure  it  (rs.  cii.  27).  But  we  must  no  more  conceive 
that  God  is  bounded  or  measured  by  time,  and  hath  succession  of  da3rs,  because 
of  those  expressions,  than  we  can  conclude  him  to  have  a  body,  because  members 
are  aacribea  to  him  in  Scripture,  to  help  our  conceptions  of  his  glorious  nature  and 
operations.  Though  years  are  ascribed  to  him,  yet  they  are  such  as  cannot  be  num- 
bered, cannot  be  miished,  since  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  duration  of  God, 
and  the  years  of  men.  '  The  number  of  his  years  cannot  be  searched  out,  for  he 
makes  small  the  drops  of  water ;  they  pour  down  rain  according  to  the  vapour 
thereof  (Job  xxxvL  26,  27).  The  numbers  of  the  drops  of  rain  which  have  fallen 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  if  subtracted  from  the 
number  of  the  years  of  God,  would  be  found  a  small  quantity,  a  mere  nothing,  to 
the  years  of  God.  As  all  the  nations  in  the  world  compared  with  God,  are  but  aa 
the  *  drop  of  a  bucket,  worse  than  nothing,  than  vanity '  (Isa.  xL  15) ;  so  all  the 
ages  of  the  world,  if  compared  with  God,  amount  not  to  so  much  aa  the  one  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  a  minute;  the  minutes  from  the  creation  may  be  num- 
bered, but  the  years  of  the  duration  of  God  being  infinite,  are  without  ™«*J?" 
As  one  day  is  to  the  life  of  man,  so  are  a  thoiuand  years  to  the  life  of  God. 

(«)  Cakff.  SoeiiitaB.  (c)  BxtetmtiB  dunmi.  (f  ) 
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The  Holy  Ghoit  expreateth  himielf  to  the  capadty.of  man,  to  ghre  u»  ■ome  notiaB 
of  an  inmiite  duration,  by  a  resembhince  suited  to  the  capacity  of  man.*  If  a  thou- 
aand  yean  be  but  as  a  day  to  the  life  of  God,  then  as  a  year  is  to  the  life  of  man, 
to  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  years  to  the  lifis  of  God;  and  as 
seventy  years  are  to  the  life  of  man,  so  are  twenty-five  millions  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  years  to  the  life  of  God.  Yet  still,  since  there  is  no  pro- 
portion between  time  and  eternity,  we  must  dart  our  thoughts  beyond  all  those; 
ror  years  and  days  measure  only  the  duration  of  created  things,  and  of  those  only 
that  are  material  and  corporeal,  subject  to  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  which  makes 
dajTs  and  years.*  Sometimes  this  eternity  is  expressed  by  parts,  as  looldng  backward 
and  forward ;  by  the  differences  of  time  '  past,  present,  and  to  come '  (Rev.  L  8), 
which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come '  (Rev.  iv.  8).^  Though  this  might  be  spoken  of 
any  thins  in  being,  though  but  for  an  hour,  it  was  the  last  minute,  it  is  now,  and  it 
wiU  be  the  next  minute ;  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  would  declare  somethmg  proper  to 
God,  as  including  all  parts  of  time ;  he  always  was,  is  now,  and  always  shall  be. 
It  might  always  be  said  of  him  he  was,  and  it  may  idways  be  said  of  him,  he  will 
be ;  there  is  no  time  when  he  began,  no  time  when  he  shall  cease.  It  cannot  be 
said  of  a  creature  he  always  was,  he  always  is  what  he  was,  and  he  always  will  be 
what  he  is ;  but  God  always  is  what  he  was,  and  always  will  be  what  he  is ;  so  that  it 
is  a  very  significant  expression  of  the  eternity  of  God,  as  can  be  suited  to  our  capacities. 
1.  His  etemi^  is  evident,  by  the  name  God  giyes  himself  (Exod.  iii.  14) :  '  And 
God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am;  thus  shaft  thou  say  to  the  children  of  Israd, 
'  I  Am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.'  This  is  the  name  whereby  he  is  distinguished  from 
all  creatures ;  I  Am,  is  his  proper  name.  This  description  being  in  the  present 
tense,  shews  that  his  essence  knows  no  past,  nor  fiiture;  if  it  were  he  wom,  it  would 
intimate  he  were  not  now  what  he  once  was;  if  it  were  he  will  be,  it  would  intimate 
he  were  not  yet  what  he  will  be;  but  I  Am;  I  am  the  only  being,  the  root  of  all 
beings;  he  is  therefore,  at  the  greatest  distance  from  not  bemg,  and  that  is  etemaL 
So  that  is  signifies  his  eternity,  as  well  as  his  perfection  and  immutabili^.  As  / 
jim  speaks  me  want  of  no  blessedness,  so  it  speaks  the  want  of  ^o  duration ;  and 
therefore  the  French,  wherever  they  find  this  word  Jehovah,  in  t^e  Scripture,  which 
we  translate  Lord,  and  Lord  eternal,  render  it  the  Eternal, — I  am  alwajrs  and  immu- 
tably the  same.  The  eternity  of  God  is  opposed  to  the  volubility  of  time,  which  is 
extended  into  past,  present,  and  to  come.  Our  time  is  but  a  small  drop,  as  a  sand 
to  all  the  atoms  and  small  particles  of  which  the  world  is  made ;  but  God  is  an  un- 
bounded sea  of  being.  *  I  Am  that  I  Am;'  i.  e.  an  infinite  life;  I  have  not  that  now, 
which  I  had  not  formerly ;  I  shall  not  afterwards  have  that  which  I  have  not  now; 
I  am  that  in  eveiy  moment  which  I  was,  and  will  be  in  all  moments  of  time; 
nothing  can  be  added  to  me,  nothing  can  be  detracted  firom  me ;  there  is  nothing 
superior  to  him,  which  can  detract  from  him ;  nothing  desirable  that  (San  be  added 
to  him.  Now  if  there  were  any  beginning  and  end  of  God,  any  succession  in  him, 
he  could  not  be  <  I  Am;'^  for  in  regard  of  what  was  past,  he  would  not  be;  in  regard 
of  what  was  to  come,  he  is  not  yet;  and  upon  this  account  a  heathen  argues  well;<^ 
of  all  creatures  it  may  be  said  they  were,  or  they  will  be ;  but  of  God  it  cannot  be 
said  any  thing  else  but  est,  God  is,  because  he  fiUs  an  eternal  duration.  A  creature 
cannot  be  said  to  be,  if  it  be  not  yet,  nor  if  it  be  not  now,  but  hath  been.*  God 
only  can  be  called  *  I  Am  ;'  all  creatures  have  more  of  not  being,  than  being;  for 
every  creature  was  nothing  from  eternity,  before  it  was  made  something  in  time ; 
and  if  it  be  incorruptible  m  its  whole  nature,  it  will  be  nothing  to  etemi^  after  it 
hath  been  something  in  time ;  and  if  it  be  not  corruptible  in  its  nature,  aa  the  angels, 
or  in  every  part  of  its  nature,  as  man  in  regard  of  his  soul;  yet  it  hath  not  properiy 
a  being,  because  it  is  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  God  to  continue  it,  or  deprive 
jt  of  it;  and  while  it  is,  it  is  mutable,  and  all  mutability  is  a  mixture  of  not  being. 
If  God  therefore  be  properly  *  I  Am,'  t.  e,  being,  it  follows  that  he  always  was ;  for 
if  he  were  not  always,  he  must,  as  was  argued  before,  be  produced  by  some  other, 
«r  by  himself;  by  another  he  could  not;  then  he  had  not  been  God,  but  a  creature; 
nor  by  himself,  for  then  as  producing,  he  must  be  before  himself,  as  produced ;  he 
had  been  before  he  was.  And  he  always  will  be ;  for  being  *  I  Am,'  having  all  being 

(b)  Ft.  ja.4Ji  AmTTild,  Trln.  p.  44.  k  (a)  Daille,  Vent,  fermoni,  Serm.  L  rar  lOS  Pi.  27,  p.f I. 
(b)  Citniiis  trvakeni  thia  axgument,  Dt  Deo,  c.  18,  p.  4i.  U)  Thes.  Salmur.  y.  1.  f.  14<,  Ttes.  14 
(iO  FlatMak  4e  l7,  L  p.  MS.  (g)  Psiit.  in  Ezo.  S.  Dltput  IS. 
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k  IiIhm^  and  iIm  tanldB  <)f  aU  being  to  every  tiling  el^ 
UiBime  dmnged  to  I  — >  not 

1.  God  htJk  Bfc  in  Imnedf  (Jolm  t.  36) ;  «Tlke  Fatlier  hath  life  in  himMlf;'  he 
liAo'lmngGod;' dMniMne«fteedCMtfoeTer'(Dan.vL96).  He  hath  liib  fay  hie 
eneaee^  noClnr  paiticfeetiQn.  He  ie  a  eim  to  ffive  liaht  and  life  to  all  ereatoney  but 
laiwinie  not  ifm  or  me  fhm  any  tiling ;  and  thormre  he  hath  en  iwiHw>if«^  y^ 
ttotadropof  nfeybofta  fiiiBitain;  not  a  epark  of  a  Ifanitod  life,  hot  a  life  trane- 
tmiSag  mXt  boondk  He  hath  life  in  hhnedf ;  ell  creatoiee  hare  tiieir  life  in  hhn 
and  Iran  him.  He  that  hath  life  in  hinudf  doth  neoeenrily  esiet,  and  ooold 
nevwbe  made  to  esiit;  fer  tim  he  had  not  life  in  himed^  fant  m  ihat  wlddi  made 
kSm  to  only  and  am  him  life.  What  doth  necesaerily  eziet  therefere,  esiite  from 
eternity;  wfaathanbeingofitBelf  ooold  never  be  promieed  in  time,  eoold  not  went 
beii^  one  moment,  becanee  it  hatii  beina  ftom  itt  eeienoe,  without  influenee  of  any 
cAoent  canee.  When  God  mononncea  his  name,  *  I  Am  tiiat  I  Am,'  anade  and 
men  weie  in  being;  the  woild  had  been  created  atxyve  two  thousand  fear  mmdred 
yearn;  Moees,  to  whom  he  then  speaks,  was  in  being;  yet  God  only  is,  becanse  he 
only  hath  thefeontain  ofbefaigin  nimsdf;  but  all  tiuit  uey  were  was  a  rivulet  from 
Ubb.  He  hath  ftom  nothing  dee,  that  he  doth  subsist ;  every  thina  else  hath  iti 
si^isistwiee  ftom  him  as  their  root,  as  the  beam  ftom  the  sun,  as  me  rivers  and 
feutrtaifia  ftom  the  sea.'  All  life  is  seated  in  God,  as  in  its  proper  throne,  b  hs  most 
neifeet  parity.  God  is  life ;  it  is  in  him  oriainally,  radically,  therefere  eternally. 
He  is  a  pore  act,  nothing  but  vigour  and  act ;  he  hm  by  his  nature  that  life  which 
edicrs  have  by  Us  grant;  whence  the  Apostle  saith  (1  lim.  vL  16)  not  only  that  he 
k  immortal,  mit  he  nath  immortally  in  a  Ml  possession;  fee  sim^e,  not  dependiif 
iDon  the  win  of  anotiier,  but  containing  all  tntnas  within  himaclfl  He  that  ham 
file  in  hiittself^  and  it  from  \ummitt,  cannot  but  be.  He  always  was,  beeanee  he 
leceivad  his  bong  from  no  otiier,  and  none  can  take  away  that  being  which  was  not 
given  by  another.  If  there  were  any  space  befere  he  did  exist,  then  tiiere  was 
something  which  made  hhn  to  eidst ;  life  would  not  then  be  in  him,  but  in  that 
which  produced  him  into  beina ;  he  could  not  then  be  God,  but  that  other  which 
gKfe  him  being  would  be  Goda  And  to  say  God  sprung  into  being  by  chance, 
when  we  see  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  brought  forth  by  chance,  but  hath  some 
cause  of  its  existence,  would  be  vain ;  for  since  God  is  a  being,  chance,  which  is 


bath  life  in  himself,  and  that  there  was  no  cause  of  his  existence,  he  can  have  no 
cause  of  his  limitation,  and  can  no  more  be  determined  to  a  time,  than  he  can  to  a 
place.  What  hath  life  in  itself,  hath  life  without  bounds,  and  can  never  desert  it, 
nor  be  deprived  of  it ;  so  that  he  lives  necessarily,  and  it  is  abeolutelv  impossible 
that  he  should  not  live ;  whereas  all  other  things  '  live,  and  move,  ana  have  their 
bein^  m  him '  (Acts  xvii.  28)  ;  and  as  they  live  by  his  will,  so  they  can  return  to 
nothing  at  his  word. 

3.  If  God  were  not  eternal,  he  were  not  immutable  in  his  nature.  It  is  contrary 
to  tiie  nature  of  immutability  to  be  without  eternity ;  for  whatsoever  begins,  is 
chaiu^  in  its  passing  from  not  being  to  being.  It  began  to  be  what  it  was  not; 
and  if  it  ends,  it  ceaseth  to  be  what  it  was ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  sud  to  be  God, 
if  there  were  neither  beginning  or  ending,  or  succession  in  it  (Mai.  iii.  6) :  <  I  am 
the  Lord,  I  change  not;  ( Job xxxvii. 23) :  'Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find 
him  out'  God  argues  here,  saith  Calvin,  from  his  unchangeable  nature  as  Jehovah, 
o  his  immutability  in  his  purpose.  Had  he  not  been  eternal,  ther«  had  been  the 
greatest  change  from  nothmg  to  something.  A  change  of  essence  is  greater  than  a 
change  of  purpoee.  God  is  a  sun  glittering  always  in  the  same  glory ;  no  growing 
up  in  youth;  no  passing  on  to  age.  If  he  were  not  without  succession,  standing  in 
one  point  of  eternity,  toere  would  be  a  change  from  past  to  present,  from  present 
to  future.  The  eternity  of  God  is  a  shield  against  all  kind  of  mutability.  If  any 
thing  sprana  up  in  the  essence  of  God  that  was  not  there  before,  he  could  not  be 
said  to  oe  either  an  eternal,  or  an  unchanged  substance.  ^^u^ 

4.  God  could  not  be  an  mfinitely  perfect  Bemg,  if  he  were  not  eternal.    A  flnita 
duration  is  mconsistent  with  infinite  perfection*    Whatsoever  is  contracted  witbiD 

(/)  WUt  TbML]>ogm.TgBB.Llib.Le.lt6,7.  (f)  Amyrdd  4i  Titstt,  Y- ^%* 


o»  rH3  TrrrnL^i'L't  of  qodl 

mH  TwiJTtiim  in  itaelL    Ood  badi  ai 
-2imi  jr  <wrr'iing  and  ant  God  ?  ouut  tlioa  fiodi 
'  Jin  xi.  T. :   He  cannac  be  firand  ant :  he  ■  n 
"nnannrBhi^Miiiiinr  aiiietii  oom.  an  infinite 
jif  The  Autt  'ine  of  mmai  andcntuiding^ 
n  jBjE,jiii  jt  m  tinraiifni.  is  incom]^ 

'jeyiming^  he  couid  not  he  infinite ; 
IB—  je  "jurneic  ygaciiun  :  heLiyiaperiectiopmightbecJ_" 
If  lu  lesv  .aiud  aiL  he  voe  notperiect:  can  tfaatttMerfetf_  _ 
ii^  lua*ieat  per^KSun.  -vnudi  .a  ^nnmnut  jf  eraniption  and  dnaahition? 
he  hatt  md  '™TtM«t  '.■  fu  xrsfloat  annanecsxun.  dir  it  conaiata  in  a  denial  off 
He  9iaid  ace  ae  ae  3kiac  'in  iiif  Beov  ix  '3e  -vere  ant  alwa3r9  m,  and  aboold  noCi 
trer  Rmozn  sa :  and  v^uaoe^er  aeaecciuu  ae  had.  wooidhe  aonred  by  the 
ghat  in  sme  aicf  wacld  ceaae.  And  »  loald  xuc  be  pore  adecciona»  hecanae 
It:  hot '  He  a  aAeaaed  &^sai  fv^^Aicnc  aa  e^Friaaring '  \F%,  j3L  13).  Ui 
line,  be  eocJd  aoc  bA^e  ail  neoecctin  wimaat  limirarinn ;  he  woaU 


keen  mnited  bj  dias  vhich  zxve  bim  aegomuitr :  dut  which  gSTe  him  being  i 
he  God,  and  n«c  V-^-n«**^  ubd  «  inore  piosecc  cun  be :  hot  snce  God  ia  the 
•vrerei^  perfective  :z.an  whyr.  lucbin^  ^an  be  imagined  Doftcter  bj  die 
tnecir AH  nndentaxuiln^.  He  ai  certunlT  '  eteznal : '  bong  inmiite,  nothing  em 
add«d  to  him,  nocking  detracted  from  bim. 

5.  Gfid  eoM  not  he  ocmzpocent.  almigbtj.  if  he  were  not  etenuL  The  tide 
almighty  agrees  not  with  a  natsre  uiat  had  a  beginning:  whataoerer  hath  a  btt*  j 
urng  waa  once  nothing;  and  when  it  waa  nodiing^  eaoLi  act  nothing:  where  mat. 
it  no  hrmg,  there  ia  no  power.  X eixiier  doth  £e  title  of  ahnightj  agree  widi  • 
pcTMihing  nature :  he  can  do  Dothii^  to  puq>uae»  diat  cannot  preaerre  himidl 
•gamut  the  outward  force  and  Tiolence  of  enemies^  or  against  die  mward  camct  d 
c//miption  and  dissohition.  No  account  is  to  he  made  of  man,  hecanae  '  his  hieati 
h  in  hi«  n'Mtrih '  flaa.  il  22)  ;  could  a  better  account  he  made  of  God,  if  he  wen 
t4  \h*i  lik«  condition  ?  He  could  not  propeHr  he  almi^ty,  that  were  not  alwi^i 
mighty ;  if  he  Im*  omnipotent,  nothing  can  impair  him ;  he  that  hath  all  power,  eat 
have  no  hurt  U  he  drAh  whatsoever  he  pleaaeth,  nothing  can  make  him  miaenbk 
•inr^  miv^ry  con^ints  in  thone  things  which  nappen  against  our  wilL^  The  almightinett 
arirl  eternity  ryf  (lod  are  linked  fngether  :  *  I  am  .^pha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  rnrlirig,  iwiith  Uie  Lord,  which  waa,  and  which  is,  and  which  is  to  come,  the 
Almighty    (Key.  i.  H) :  almighty  because  eternal,  and  eternal  because  almigh^. 

i\.  IhA  wfHild  not  be  the  first  cause  of  all  if  he  were  not  eternal;  hut  he  is  the 
flrwt  And  tlif  lust ;  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  the  last  end  of  all  things :  *  tbit 
whirh  IN  th<'  fimi  cAnnr>t  begin  to  be ;  it  were  not  then  the  first ;  it  cannot  cease  to  be : 
w)iHt««M-vrr  in  disnolvcd,  is  dissolved  into  that  whereof  it  doth  consist,  which  was  before 
If,  Afirl  thrn  it  vim  not  the  first.  The  world  might  not  have  been;  it  was  once  nothing; 
It  uiwni  hnvn  wirne  coiimg  to  call  it  out  of  nothing ;  nothing  hath  no  power  to  make 
U^'lf  Hoinfthirig ;  tliere  is  a  superior  cause,  by  whose  will  and  power  it  comes  into 
iM'ing,  mid  m  gives  all  the  creatures  their  distinct  forms.^    This  power  cannot  but 
lin  (ttrrnni ;  it  niunt  be  before  the  world ;    the  founder  must  be  before  the  founda- 
tififi ;  niid  his  iJxisUmcc  must  be  firom  eternity ;  or  we  must  say  nothing  did  exist 
ft-iifii  iitrrnity  :i  and  if  there  were  no  being  from  eternity,  there  could  not  now  be 
M\y  iM'ing  in  tinn*.     What  we  see,  and  what  we  are,  must  arise  from  itself  or  some 
othi'r;  it  rnnnot  from  itself:  if  any  thing  made  itself,  it  had  a  power  tomaJce  itself; 
It  llti'ii  had  nil  m'tivK  power  before  it  had  a  being ;  it  was  sometliing  in  regard  of 
power,  and  wan  nothing  in  regard  of  existence  at  the  same  time.     Suppose  it  had  a 
|Niwi*r  to  prodiiri!  itself,  this  power  must  be  conferred  upon  it  by  another ;  and  so  the 
jHiwiT  of  prtNluring  itself,  was  not  from  itself,  but  from  another ;  but  if  the  power  of 
iM'lng  wiiN  from  it««If,  why  did  it  not  produce  itself  I)efore  ?  why  was  it  one  moment 
mit  of  liiMng?  n>     If  there  ho  any  existence  of  things,  it  is  necessary  that  that  which 
WAR  till' '  fimt  (NUiH4>,'  should  *  exist  from  eternity.'     Whatsoever  was  the  immediate 
cauw  of  tlio  world,  yet  the  first  and  chief  cause  wherein  wc  must  rest,  must  have 
nothing  hi>fon)  it;  if  it  had  any  thing  before  it,  it  were  not  the  first;  he  therefore 
that  is  thr  first  ciium^  muHt  be  witliout  beginning ;  nothing  must  be  before  him ;  if 

(A)  V(M»I.  Nntiiml.  Thwil.  p.  SIO.  (0  Rev.  \.  R.  Firin.  dc  Immort.  lib.  il.  c.  5.  (*)  Coeec< 
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^withoatabeing?  Nothing  cannot  wiU  or  nill ;  nothing  hath  no  JacoLtiei ; 
IB  neoenaiy  to  grant  some  eternal  being,  or  ran  into  inextricable  lalgrrintha 
■.  if  vedaByeome  etenal  being,  we  must  deny  all  being;  onr  own  beutf^ 
of  every  thing  about  ni ;  unconceivable  abetirdities  wiU  ariie.  So^  thm,  if 
I  Uie  eaoM  of  w  diingi,  he  did  eziet  before  all  thin^  and  that  fiom  eternity, 
temity  it  only  proper  to  God,  and  not  communicable.  It  is  as  great  a 
to  ascribe  etenuty  to  the  creature,  as  1o  deprive  the  Lord  of  the  creature 
yJ^  It  is  so  proper  to  God,  that  when  the  apostle  would  prove  the  dei^ 
he  proves  it  by  his  immutability  and  eternity,  as  well  as  his  creatinur  power : 
i  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  &il'  (Heb.  L  10 — 12).  Tue  a>gu- 
not  strength,  if  eternity  belonged  essentially  to  any  but  God ;  and  thererore 
only  to  have  '  immortality '  (1  Tim.  vL  16)  :  all  other  things  receive  their 
n  lum,  and  can  be  deprived  of  their  being  by  him :  all  things  depend  on 
of  none :  all  other  things  are  like  clothes,  which  would  consume  if  God 
.  them  not     Immoitallty  is  appropriated  to  God,  i.  e.  an  independent  im- 

Angek  and  souls  have  an  immortality,  but  by  donation  from  God,  not 
ywn  essence;  dependent  upon  their  Creat*/^  not  necessary  in  their  own 
jrod  might  have  annihilatea  them  after  he  ned  created  them ;  so  that  thefar 
cannot  properly  be  called  an  eternity,  it  beine  extrinsical  to  them,  and 
t  upon  the  will  of  their  Creator,  by  whom  uiey  may  be  extinguished; 
an  absolute  and  necessary,  but  a  precarious  immortality.  Wluitsoever 
tdf  is  temporary ;  whatsoever  is  eternal,  is  God.  It  is  a  contradiction  to 
itnre  can  be  eternal ;  as  nothing  eternal  is  created,  so  nothing  created  b 
What  is  distinct  from  the  nature  of  God  cannot  be  eternal,  eternity  being 
se  of  God.  Every  creature,  in  the  notion  of  a  creature,  speaks  a  oepenf 
mie  cause,  and  therefore  cannot  be  eternal.  As  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature 
)t  to  be  eternal,  so  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  creature  to  be  eternal ; 
i  creature  would  be  equal  to  the  Creator,  and  the  Creator,  or  the  Cause, 
tbe  before  the  creature,  or  efiect®  It  would  be  all  one  to  admit  many  gods, 
eternals ;  and  all  one  to  say,  God  can  be  created,  as  to  say  a  creature  can 
ited,  which  is  to  be  eternaL 

ition  is  a  producing  something  from  nothins^.  What  was  once  nothing, 
erefore  be  eternal ;  not  being  was  eternal ;  merefore  its  being  could  not 
I,  for  it  should  be  then  before  it  was,  and  would  be  something  when  it  was 

It  is  the  nature  of  a  creature  to  be  nothing  before  it  was  created;  what 
[ng  before  it  was,  cannot  be  eoual  with  God  m  an  eternity  of  duration. 
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woffananthf)!  ai  old  as  the  wiie  artificer?  God  produced  a  creatiirw,  not 
and  naturally,  as  the  lun  doth  a  beam,  but  fireelv,  as  an  intelligent  agent  The 
was  not  necessary ;  it  might  be  or  not  be,  accorcun^  to  the  pleasure  of  God.  Aftn 
act  of  the  will  is  necessary  to  precede  in  order  of  tmie,  as  the  cause  of  such  cActo 
as  are  purely  voluntary .<i  Those  causes  that  act  as  soon  as  they  exist  act  natnnik 
necessarily,  not  freely,  and  cannot  cease  from  acting.  But  suppose  a  creature  mn 
have  existed  by  the  will  <^  God  from  eternity ;  yet,  as  some  think,  it  oould  notbt 
said  absolutely,  and  in  its  own  nature  to  be  eternal,  because  eternity  was  not  oTAi 
essence  of  it  The  creature  could  not  be  its  own  duration ;  for  though  it  were  horn 
eternity,  it  miffht  not  have  been  from  eternity,  because  its  existence  depended  i^si 
the  free  will  of  God,  who  might  have  chose  whether  he  would  have  created  it  or  sa 
God  onlvis  eternal ;  *  the  fint  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end ;'  who,  as  hi 
subsisted  before  any  creature  had  a  being,  so  he  will  eternally  subsist  if  all  creatim 
were  reduced  to  nothing. 

IV.  Use  1.  Information.  If  God  be  of  an  eternal  duration,  then  '  dirist  ii 
God.'  Eternity  is  the  property  of  God,  but  it  is  ascribed  to  Christ:  '  He  is  beftce 
all  things'  (Col.i.  17),  i.e.  all  created  things ;  he  is  therefore  no  creature,  and  if  no 
creature,  etemaL  *  All  things  were  created  by  him,'  both  in  heaven  and  in  eaitl^. 
angeb,  as  well  as  men,  whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions  (ver.  16).  If  all  thingi 
were  his  creatures,  then  he  is  no  creature ;  if  he  were,  all  things  were  not  created 
by  him,  or  he  must  create  himself.  He  hath  no  difference  of  time;  for  he  is  '  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever :''  the  same,  with  the  name  of  God,  *  I  Am,' 
which  signifies  his  eternity.  He  is  no  more  to-day  than  he  was  yesterdav,  nor  w21 
be  any  other  to-morrow  than  he  is  to-day;  and  therefore  ^lelchizedec,  whose 
descent,  birth,  and  death,  father  and  mother,  beginning  and  end  of  days,  are  not 
upon  record,  was  a  type  of  the  existence  of  Ctirist  without  difference  of  time; 
*  Having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,  but  made  like  the  Son  of  God' 
^eb.  vu.  3).  The  suppression  of  his  birth  and  death  was  intended  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  a  type  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  person  in  regard  of  his  eternity,  and 
the  duration  of  his  charge  in  regard  of  his  priesthood.  As  there  was  an  appearance 
of  an  eternity  in  the  suppression  of  the  race  of  Melcliisedec,  so  there  is  a  true 
eternity  in  the  Son  of  God.  How  could  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  be  expressed 
by  any  resemblance  so  well,  as  by  such  a  suppression  of  the  beginning  and  end  of 
this  great  person,  different  from  the  custom  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, who  often  records  the  generations  and  ends  of  noly  men ;  and  why  might  not 
this,  which  was  a  kind  of  a  shadow  of  eternity,  be  a  representation  of  the  true 
eternity  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  Isaac  to  his  father  without  death,  is 
said  to  be  a  figure  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  after  a  real  death  ?>  Melchisedec  is 
only  mentioned  once  (without  any  record  of  liis  extraction)  in  his  appearance  to 
Abraham  after  his  victory,  as  if  he  came  from  heaven  only  for  that  action,  and 
instantly  disappeared  again,  as  if  he  had  been  an  eternal  person.  And  Christ  him- 
self hints  his  own  eternity :  '  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the 
world ;  again  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father  (John  xvi.  28).  He  goes  to 
the  Father  as  he  came  from  the  Father ;  he  goes  to  the  Father  *  for  everlasting,'  so 
he  came  from  the  Father  *  from  everlasting ;  there  is  the  same  duration  in  coming 
forth  from  the  Father,  as  in  returning  to  the  Father.  But  more  plainly :  he  speaks 
of  a  glory  that  he  *  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was '  (John  xvii.  5),  when 
there  was  no  creature  in  being.  This  is  an  actual  glory,  and  not  only  in  decree ;  for 
a  decreed  glory  believers  had,  and  why  may  not  every  one  of  them  say  the  same 
words,  *  Father,  glorify  me  with  that  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 
was,'  if  it  were  only  a  glory  in  decree  ?  Nay,  it  may  be  said  of  every  man,  he  was 
before  the  world  was,  because  he  was  so  in  decree.  Christ  speaks  of  something 
peculiar  to  him,  a  glory  in  actual  possession  before  the  world  was :  '  Glorify  me, 
embrace,  honour  me  as  thy  Son,  whereas  I  have  now  been,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
handled  disgracefully  as  a  servant*  If  it  were  only  in  decree,  why  is  not  the  like 
expression  used  of  others  in  Scripture  as  well  as  of  Christ?  Why  did  he  not  use  the 
same  words  for  his  disciples  that  were  then  with  him,  who  had  a  glory  m  decree? 
His  eternity  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament :  <  The  Lord  possessed  me  in 
the  beginnmg  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old '  (Prov.  viii.  22).    If  he  were  the 

(a)  CreUlus  de  Deo,  c.  18.  p.  43.  (r)  Heb.  xlU.  8.  Rev.  1. 8.  « Ho  iiUch  Is,  sad  whidi  was,  sad 
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other  fiom  eternity.    The  Holy  Ghost  adds,  after  his  prediction  of  his  incar- 

l™  p'^^  oot  ^m  ererlastinff,  that  none  should  douot  of  his  deity.    If  this 

oat  mm  everlasting  were  omy  in  the  purpose  of  God,  it  might  be  said  of 

and  of  every  creature ;  and  in  Isa.  iz.  6  he  is  particularly  caUed  the  '  ever- 

'  or  '  etemalPather;'  not  the  Father  in  the  Trinity,  but  a  Father  to  us;  yet 

sly'  the  '  Father  of  eternity.'    As  he  is  the  '  mighty  God,'  so  he  is  '  the  ever- 

Father.'    Can  such  a  title  be  ascribed  to  any  whose  being  depends  upon  the 

'  another,  and  may  be  dashed  out  at  the  pleasure  of  a  superior?    As  the 

rof  God  is  the  ground  of  all  religion,  so  the  eternity  of  Chnst  is  the  ground 

Jhristian  religion.   Could  our  sins  be  perfectly  expiated  had  he  not  an  eternal 

f  to  answer  for  the  offences  committed  against  an  eternal  God?    Temporary 

igs  had  been  of  little  validity,  without  an  infiniteness  and  eternity  in  his 

to  add  weight  to  his  passion. 

f  God  be  etemid,  he  snows  all  things  as  present  All  things  are  present  to 
his  eternity ;  for  this  is  the  notion  of  eternity,  to  be  without  succession.*  If 
f  be  one  indivisible  point,  and  is  not  diffiised  into  preceding  and  succeeding 
Jien  that  which  is  known  in  it  or  by  it  is  perceived  without  any  succession, 
swkdffe  is  as  the  substance  of  the  person  knowing;  if  that  hath  various 
and  distinct  from  itself  tben  it  understands  thines  m  differences  of  time  as 
resents  them  to  view.  But,  since  God's  being  depends  not  upon  the  revo- 
of  time,  so  neither  doth  his  knowledge ;  it  exceeds  all  motions  of  years  and 
iomprehends  infinite  spaces  of  past  and  fUture.  God  considers  all  things  in  his 
V  in  one  simple  knowledge,  as  if  they  were  now  acted  before  him :  *  Known 
rod  are  all  his  works  from  ihe  beginning  of  the  world ;'  dw'  almvos,^  d  seeuh, 
eternity'  (Acts  xv.  18).  God's  knowledge  is  co-eternal  with  him;  if  he 
that  in  time  which  he  did  not  know  from  eternity,  he  would  not  be  eternally 
,  since  knowledge  is  the  perfection  of  an  intelligent  nature. 
low  bold  and  foolish  is  it  for  a  mortal  creature  to  censure  the  counsels  and 
I  of  an  eternal  God,  or  be  too  curious  in  his  inquisitions!  It  is  by  the  consi* 
fi  of  the  unsearchable  number  of  the  years  of  God  that  Elihu  checks  too  bold 
et :  '  Who  hath  enjoined  him  lus  way,  or  who  can  say.  Thou  hast  wrought 
jr  ?  Behold,  God  is  great,  and  we  know  him  not ;  neither  can  the  number  of 
ITS  be  searched  out^  Eternity  sets  God  above  our  inquiries  and  censures. 
I  of  a  day  old  are  not  able  to  understand  the  acts  of  wise  and  grey  heads : 
re,  that  are  of  so  short  a  being  and  understanding  asyesterday,  presume  to 
re  the  motions  of  eternity  by  our  scanty  intellects?  We  that  cannot  foresee 
expected  accident  which  falls  in  to  blast  a  well-laid  design,  and  run  a  ship 
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■Qenca  onneWet  with  the  tame  auettioii  wherewith  God  put  a  stop  to  tlie  leaaoniag 
of  Joh— <  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundatioiiB  of  uie  earth  7 '  (Jo^  zzxTiiL4), 
and  reprove  ourselves  for  our  curiosity,  since  we  are  of  so  short  a  standing,  sad 
were  nothing  when  the  eternal  God  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  world. 

4.  What  a  foUy  and  boldness  is  there  in  sin,  since  an  eternal  God  is  offended 
thereby!  All  sin  is  aggravated  by  God's  eternity.  The  blackness  of  the  headiet 
idolatry  was  in  changing  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  (Rom.  L  23)  ;  erecting 
resemblances  of  him  contrary  to  his  immortal  nature;  as  if  the  eternal  God,  whoie 
life  is  as  unlimited  as  eternity,  were  like  those  creatures  whose  beings  are  measured 
by  the  short  ell  of  time,  which  are  of  a  corruptible  nature,  and  diuJy  passing  on  to 
corruption ;  they  could  not  really  deprive  God  of  his  glory  and  immortality,  bat 
they  did  in  estimation.  There  is  in  the  nature  of  every  sin  a  tendency  to  reduce 
God  to  a  not  bein^.  He  that  thinks  unworthilv  of  God,  or  acts  unwortnfly  towards 
him,  doth  as  mudi  as  in  him  lies)  sully  and  destroy  these  two  perfections  of  hii^ 
immutability  and  eternity.  It  is  a  carriage,  as  if  he  were  as  contemptible  as  a 
creature  that  were  bilt  of  yesterday,  and  shall  not  remain  in  being  to-morrow.  He 
that  would  put  an  end  to  God's  elorv  by  darkening  it,  would  put  an  end  to  God's 
life  by  de8tro3ang  it  He  that  should  love  a  beast  with  as  great  an  affection  as  he 
loves  a  man,  contemns  a  rational  nature ;  and  he  that  loves  a  perishing  thing  with 
the  same  affection  he  should  love  an  everlasting  God,  contemns  his  eternity ;  he 
debaseth  the  duration  of  God  below  that  of  the  world.  The  low  valuation  of  God 
speaks  him  in  his  esteem  no  better  than  witherine^  grass,  or  a  gourd,  which  lasts  fiir 
a  night ;  and  the  creature  which  possesses  his  affection,  to  be  a  good  that  lasts  ht 
ever.  How  foolish,  then,  is  every  sin  that  tends  to  destroy  a  being  that  cannot  destroy 
or  desert  himself;  a  Being,  without  whose  eternity  the  smner  himself  could  not  have 
had  the  capacity  of  a  being  to  affiront  him !  How  base  is  that  which  would  not  let 
the  works  of  God  remain  in  their  established  posture!  How  much  more  base  in  not 
enduring  the  fountain  and  glory  of  all  beings,  that  would  not  only  put  an  end  to  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  but  the  eternity  of  God ! 

5.  How  dreadful  is  it  to  lie  under  the  stroke  of  an  eternal  God !  His  eternity  is 
as  great  a  terror  to  him  that  hates  him,  as  it  is  a  comfort  to  him  that  loves  hun; 
because  he  w  the  *  living  God,  an  everlasting  king,  the  nations  shaU  not  be  able  to 
abide  his  indignation '  (Jer.  x.  10).  Though  God  be  least  in  their  thoughts,  and  is 
made  l^ht  of  in  the  world,  yet  the  thoughts  of  God's  eternity,  when  he  comes  to 
judge  the  world,  shall  make  the  slighters  of  him  tremble.  That  the  Judge  and 
Punisher  lives  for  ever,  is  the  greatest  grievance  to  a  soul  in  misery,  and  aidds  an 
inconceivable  weight  to  it,  above  what  the  iniiniteness  of  God's  executive  power 
could  do  without  mat  duration.  His  eternity  makes  the  punishment  more  dreadful 
than  his  power;  hb  power  makes  it  sharp,  but  his  eternity  renders  it  perpetual;  ever 
to  endure,  b  the  sting  at  the  end  of  every  lash.  And  now  sad  is  it  to  think  that 
God  lays  his  eternity  to  pawn  for  the  pumshment  of  obstinate  sinners,  and  engafeth 
it  by  an  oath,  that  he  will  *  whet  his  glittering  sword,'  that  his  'hand  shall  take  hold 
of  judgment,'  that  he  will  'render  vengeance  to  his  enemies,  and  a  reward  to  them 
that  hate  him ;'  a  reward  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  their  offences,  and  the 
glory  of  an  eternal  God !  '  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  I  live  for  ever ;' 
(Deut  xxxii.  40, 41) :  t.  e.  as  surely  as  I  live  for  ever,  I  will  whet  my  glittering  swordL 
As  none  can  convey  ^ood  with  a  perpetuity,  so  none  can  convey  evil  with  such  a 
lastingness  as  God.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  lose  a  ship  richly  fraught  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  never  to  be  cast  upon  the  shore;  but  how  much  greater  is  it  to  lose  eternally 
a  sovereign  God,  which  we  were  capable  of  eternally  enjoying,  and  undergo  an  evil  as 
iurable  as  that  God  we  slighted,  and  were  in  a  possibility  of  avoiding  I  'The  miseries 
if  men  after  this  life  are  not  eased,  but  sharpened,  by  the  life  and  eternity  of  God. 

Use  2.  Of  comfort  What  foundation  of  comfort  can  we  have  in  any  of  God's 
attributes,  were  it  not  for  his  infiniteness  and  eternity,  though  he  be  'merciful,  good, 
irise,  faithful?'  What  support  could  there  be,  if  they  were  perfections  belonging  to 
a  corruptible  God?  What  hopes  of  a  resurrection  to  happiness  can  we  have,  or  of 
the  duration  of  it,  if  that  God  that  promised  it  were  not  unmortal  to  continue  it,  as 
well  as  powerful  to  effect  it  t  His  power  were  not  Almighty,  if  his  duration  were 
not  etemaL 

1.  If  God  be  eternal,  hif  oofcuant  viU  ba  aow   It  is  founded  upon  the  eternity  of 
God ;  the  oath  whmblk^HfeMi^lAv Ui ^^    Since  thm ia  none  gxeatc/ 
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kail  IdmadC  be  flwem  by  himtdf  (Hel».TL  18),  or  by  bit  own  lift,  wbfcb  b«  engi^^etb 


'  with  bit  eternity  fiir  the  rail  jperlbniMiioe;  to  that  if  he  Uret  for  eyer.  the 
t  than  not  be  ditaimiilM;  it  m  an  'immutable  coimtd'  (Ter.l6^  17).  The 
■umitability  of  hit  eoimtd  foUowt  the  immutability  of  hii  nature.  Inunutability 
md  ctwiiity  ^  band  in  hand  ti^gether.  The  promiw  of  eternal  life  it  at  ancient  at 
Sod  bimaelf  m  regard  of  theporpoteof  thepromite,  or  in  regard  of  the  promiie 
■ads  to  Chritt  lor  ua.  '  Eternal  me  whidi  Cfod  promiied  before  the  world  oegan.' 
[liL  L  2) :  At  it  hath  an  ante-etemity,  to  it  hath  a  pott-eternity;  therefore  the 
ntpaly  which  it  the  new  oorenant  publithed,  it  termed  the  *  oTerlatting  go^l ' 
[mv.  auT.  6),  which  can  no  more  be  altered  and  perith,  than  God  can  duinge  and 
raniah  into  nothing ;  he  can  as  little  morally  den^  his  truth,  at  he  can  natarally 
leteri  hia  life.  The  covenant  it  there  repretented  m  a  green  colour,  to  note  its  per- 
Mtaal  yeidure ;  the  rainbow,  the  emblem  of  the  coTenant  'about  the  throne,  was 
ika  to  an  emerald'  (Rer.  it.  3Y,  a  ttone  of  a  green  colour,  whereaa  the  natural 
■inbow  hath  many  coloun;  this  but  one,  to  signify  itt  eternity. 
SL  If  God  be  etmal,  he  being  our  God  in  covenant,  it  an  eternal  ^ood  and  pot- 

lever' (Ps.zlviiL14):  'Heisadwellmg- 


'  Thit  God  ii  our  God  tor  ever  and  < 
dace  in  all  generationt.'  We  shall  traverse  the  world  awhile,  and  then  arrive  at 
fat  bleaaingt  Jacob  wished  for  Joseph,  '  the  bletongt  of  the  everlatting  hills.' 
GcD.  zlix.  26).  If  an  estate  of  a  thoutand  pound  per  annum  render  a  man't  life 
mnfertable  for  a  thort  term,  how  much  more  may  the  toul  be  iwaUowed  up  with 
oy  in  the  cnioyment  of  the  Creator,  whote  years  never  feil,  who  lives  for  ever  to  be 
igoyed,  and  can  keep  us  in  life  for  ever  to  enjoy  him  I  DeaUi,  indeed,  will  seixe 
fOD  us  far  God's  irreversible  order,  but  the  immortal  Creator  will  make  hhn  disgorge 
us  mocad,  and  land  us  in  a  ^orious  immortality ;  our  souls  at  their  dinohxtion,  and 
w  bodies  at  the  resurrection,  after  which  they  shall  remain  for  ever,  and  employ 
be  extent  of  that  boundless  eternity,  in  the  miition  of  the  sovereign  and  etemu 
jod;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  bdiever,  who  it  united  to  the  immortal  God  that 
I  from  everlatting  to  everlttting,  can  ever  perish ;  tor  being  in  coiijunction  with 
lim  who  is  an  ever  flowing  fountain  of  life,  ne  cannot  suffer  nim  to  remain  in  tlie 
awt  of  death.  While  Gm  it  eternal,  and  always  the  same,  it  is  not  possible  that 
boae  that  partake  of  his  spiritual  life,  should  not  also  partake  of  his  etemaL  It  is 
ram  the  consideration  or  the  endlessness  of  the  years  of  God  that  the  church 
omforts  herself  that '  her  children  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  be  established  for 
ver'  (Ps.  cii.  27,  28).  And  from  the  eternity  of  God  Habakkuk  (chap.  1.  12) 
oncludes  the  eternity  of  believers,  *  Art  not  thou  from  everlasting,  O  Lord,  my  God, 
ay  Holy  One  ?  we  shall  not  die,  O  Lord.'  After  they  are  retired  from  this  world, 
hey  shall  live  for  ever  with  God,  without  any  change  by  the  multitude  of  those 
auifinable  years  and  ages  that  shall  run  for  ever.  It  is  that  God  that  hath  neither 
legmning  nor  end,  that  is  our  God;  who  hath  not  only  immortality  in  himself,  but 
mmortalitv  to  give  out  to  others.  As  he  hath  '  abundance  of  spirit '  to  quicken 
hem  (MaL  iL  15),  so  he  hath  abundance  of  immortality  to  continue  them.  It  is 
nly  in  the  consideration  of  this  a  man  can  with  wisdom  say,  '  Soul,  take  thy  ease ; 

hott  hast  goods  laid  —  ' '  '^--^-  — '-  -"  "'^^-  * **  -^ ^^— 

Mttession  is  the 

le  swallowed  up  _ 

)eath  u  a  word  never  spoken  there  by  any;  never  heard  by  any  in  that  possession 

if  eternity ;  it  is  for  ever  put  out  as  one  of  Christ's  conmiered  enemies.    The  hap- 

Huess  depends  upon  the  presence  of  God,  with  whom  oelievers  shall  be  for  ever 

iresent   Happiness  cannot  perish  as  long  as  God  lives ;  he  is  the  first  and  the  last ; 

he  first  of  all  delights,  nothmg  before  him ;  the  last  of  all  pleasures,  nothing  beyond 

lim ;  a  paradise  of  delights  in  every  point,  without  a  flaming  sword. 

3.  The  enjoyment  of  God  will  be  as  fresh  and  glorious  after  many  a^es,  as  it  wat 
it  first  God  is  eternal,  and  eternity  knows  no  change ;  there  wiU  then  be  the  frillest 
possession  without  any  decay  in  the  object  enjoyed.  There  can  be  nothing  past, 
tothing  future ;  time  neither  adds  to  it,  nor  detracts  from  it ;  that  infinite  nilness 
■f  perfection  which  flourisheth  in  him  now,  will  flourish  eternally,  without  any  dis- 
»loiuring  of  it  in  the  least,  by  those  innumerable  ages  that  shall  run  to  eternity, 
much  lest  any  despoiling  him  of  them:  < He  is  the  same  in  his  endless  duration 
CPt.  dl  27).  As  God  u,  so  will  the  eternity  of  bun  be,  without  succession,  without 
i  the  fulnett  of  joy  will  be  always  present;  without  past  to  be  thought  of 
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with  regret  fbr  betne  gone ;  without  ftiture  to  be  expected  with  tormentliig  deifacii 
"When  we  enjoy  God,  we  enjoy  him  in  his  eternity  without  any  flux ;  an  entire  pot* 
■ession  of  all  together,  without  the  passing  away  of  pleasures  that  may  be  wished  •» 
return,  or  expectation  of  future  joys  which  might  be  desired  to  hasten.  Time  is  ftn^ 
but  etemi^  is  stable ;  and  after  many  ages,  the  jop  will  be  as  savomy  and 


fyuig  as  if  they  had  been  but  that  moment  first  tasted  by  our  hungry  appetilMi 
Wh<  ■  -----  


len  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  rise  upon  you,  it  shall  be  so  &r  from  erer 
that  after  millions  of  years  are  expired,  as  numerous  as  the  sands  on  the  sei 
the  sun,  in  the  light  of'^whose  countenance  you  shall  live,  shall  be  as  bright  u  at  At 
first  appearance ;  he  will  be  so  far  from  ceasing  to  flow,  that  he  will  flk>w  aa  striM 
as  full,  as  at  Uie  first  commimication  of  himself  in  glory  to  the  creature.  Ga( 
therefore,  as  sitting  upon  his  throne  of  grace,  and  acting  according  to  his  corenw^ 
is  like  a  jasper-stone,  which  is  of  a  green  colour,  a  colour  always  deliffhtfbl  (Ka, 
iy.  3)  ;  because  God  is  always  vigorous  and  flourishing;  a  pure  act  of  lue,  qwiAllM 
new  and  fi*e8h  rays  of  life  and  light  to  the  creature,  flourishing  with  a  peipetnii 
spring,  and  contenting  the  most  capacious  desire ;  forming  your  interest,  plcMM 
and  satisfaction ;  with  an  infinite  variety,  without  any  change  or  succession ;  he  w9 
have  variety  to  increase  delights,  and  eteriiity  to  perpetuate  them ;  this  will  be  At 
fruit  of  the  enjoyment  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  God :  he  is  not  a  dsteniy  but  • 
fountain,  wherein  water  is  always  living,  and  never  putrefies. 

4.  If  God  be  eternal,  here  is  a  strong  ground  of  comfort  against  aD  the  diatiCMi 
of  the  church,  and  the  threats  of  the  church's  enemies.  God's  abiding  for  ererii. 
the  plea  Jeremy  makes  for  his  return  to  his  forsaken  chiurh :  '  Thou,  O  La4 
remainest  for  ever;  thy  throne  from  generation  to  generation'  (ham.  v.  19,  91^ 
The  church  is  weak;  created  things  are  easily  cutoff*;  what  prop  is  there,  bat  nl 
God  that  lives  for  ever?  What,  though  Jerusalem  lost  its  bulwarks,  the  ttm^ 
were  defaced,  the  land  wasted ;  yet  the  God  of  Jerusalem  sits  upon  an  eternal  thnM^ 
and  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  there  is  no  diminution  of  his  power.  Tlie  praphit 
intimates  in  this  complaint,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  God's  eternity  to  fonct  III 
people,  to  whom  he  hath  from  eternity  borne  good  will.  In  the  greatest  oonnHMi% 
the  church's  eyes  are  to  be  fixed  upon  the  eternity  of  God's  throne,  where  he  rifi  tf 
governor  of  the  world.  No  creature  can  take  any  comfort  in  this  perfection,  bit 
the  church ;  other  creatures  depend  upon  God,  but  the  church  is  united  to  him.  TW 
first  discovery  of  the  name  '  I  am,'  which  signifies  the  divine  eternity,  as  well  m 
immutability,  was  for  the  comfort  of  the  *  oppressed  Israelites  in  Egypt '  (Exo^ 
iii.  14,  15) :  it  was  then  published  from  the  secret  place  of  the  Almighty,  as  dM 
only  strong  cordial  to  refresh  them  :  it  hath  not  yet,  it  shall  not  ever  lose  its  virttf 
in  any  of  the  miseries  that  have,  or  shall  successively  befal  the  church.  It  is  a  coM- 
fort  as  durable  as  the  God  whose  name  it  is;  he  is  still  '  I  Am;'  and  the  same  to  dM 
church,  as  he  was  then  to  his  Israel.    His  spiritual  Israel  have  a  greater  right  to  dM 

81orii*s  of  it,  than  the  carnal  Israel  could  have.  No  oppression  can  be  neater  thtf 
leirs ;  what  was  a  comfort  suited  to  that  distress,  hath  the  same  suitablenen  It 
every  other  oppression.  It  was  not  a  temporary  name,  but  a  name  for  ever;  hii 
'  incmorial  to  all  generations '  (ver.  15),  and  reacheth  to  the  church  of  the  Gentiki 
with  whom  he  treats  as  the  God  of  Abraham;  ratif^'ing  that  covenant  by  the  Me8sia]^ 
which  he  made  with  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful.  The  church's  enemies  aft 
not  to  be  feared ;  they  may  spring  as  the  grass,  but  soon  after  do  wither  by  their 
own  inward  principles  of  decay,  or  are  cut  down  by  the  hand  of  God  (Ps.  xcil.  7 — ^9). 
They  may  be  instruments  of  the  anger  of  God,  but  *  they  shall  be  scattered  as  dvi 
worKcrs  of  inimiity  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  is  high  for  evermore  '  (ver.  8),  and 
Ji  engaged  by  his  promise,  to  preserve  a  church  in  the  world.  They  may  threatcB, 
but  tneir  breath  may  vanish  as  soon  as  their  tlireatenings  are  pronounced ;  for  Aiy 
cany  their  breath  in  no  surer  a  place  than  their  own  nostrils,  upon  which  the  eternal 
God  can  put  his  hand,  and  sinlc  them  with  all  their  rage.  Do  the  prophets  and 
instructers  of  the  church  *  live  for  ever '  (Zech.  i.  5)  ?  No :  shall,  then,  the  adver- 
iaries  and  disturbers  of  the  church  live  for  ever?  They  shall  vanish  as  a  shadow; 
their  being  depends  upon  the  eternal  God  of  the  faithful,  and  the  everlasting  Judge 
of  the  wicked.  He  that  inhabits  eternity  is  above  them  that  inhabit  mortality  i 
ond  must,  whether  they  will  or  no,  '  say  to  corruption.  Thou  art  my  fiither,  and  to 
the  worm,  Thou  art  my  mother,  and  my  sister '  (Job  xvii.  14).  When  they  will  act 
witli  a  confidence,  at  if  they  were  living  gods,^he  will  not  be  noated;  but      '* 
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to  1m  a  Uffng  God  dbovie  them.  Wby,  then,  ihoiild  mortal  men  be  fbared  in 
ftowni^  when  an  immortal  God  hath  promited  protection  in  hii  word,  and  livei 
par  to  pfffctm  itf 

■  wfll  to  be 

'.  loiB  osrtectuMi ^ 

lAd  JdioTah]ieT«ribrtmgitraigth'(Ifa.xxvi.4).  ^  __ 

flb  MBBO  ia  doabkd;  that  name,  Jah  and  Jehovah,  which  wai  always  the'etoengS 
jfjii  people ;  and  not  a  nng^  one,  but  the  strength  or  rock  of  etemitiet :  not  a 
UiBI^  bot  an  etetnal  troth  and  power ;  that  as  his  strength  is  eternal,  so  onr  tni^ 
hi  bbihosdd  imitate  hb  eternity  m  its  perpetuity;  and  therefore  in  the  despondency 
tf  las  people,  as  if  God  had  fbij^  his  promises,  and  made  no  account  of  theni.  or 
*^  vora,  and  were  weaijr  of  domg  eooo,  he  calls  them  to  reflect  oo  what  tln^nad 

-^  of  bis  eternity,  whidi  is  attended  with  immwtahility,  who  hath  an  infii^itAnfft 
r  Co  perform  his  will,  andaninfiniteness  of  understanding  to  judge  of  the  ri^ 
of  it  His  wisdom,  will,  truth,  have  always  been,  and  will  to  eternity  be  die 
(Ihl  xL  27,  28).  He  wants  not  life,  any  more  than  We,  for  ever  to  help  us ; 
Ms  word  is  past,  he  will  never  fidl  us ;  since  his  life  continues,  he  can  never  be 
eat  of  a  cmadty  to  relieve  us :  and,  therefore,  whenever  we  foolishly  chaise  him  by 
onr  diitnispul  thoughts,  we  forget  his  love,  which  made  the  promise,  and  his  eternal 
JUk  which  can  acoompUsh  it  As  his  word  is  the  bottom  or  our  trusty  and  his  truth 
ii  &t  ■asiiiamtj  of  his  sincerity,  so  his  eternity  is  the  assurance  of  hb  ability  to  per- 
iKm  :  *  His  word  stands  for  ever '  (ver.  8).  A  man  may  be  my  friend  this  day,  and 
be  m  another  world  to-morrow ;  and  though  he  be  never  so  sincere  in  his  word,  yet 
diidi  ani^  his  life  asunder,  and  forbids  the  execution.  But  as  God  cannot  die,  so 
be  eVDiot  lie ;  because  he  is  the  eternity  of  Israel :  '  The  strength  of  Israel  mSi  not 
ii^  Bor  repent,'  HSU  perpetuiw,  or  eternity  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xv.  29).  £temity 
famhea  inunutaMlity ;  we  could  have  no  ground  for  our  hopes,  if  we  knew  him  not 
to  be  longer  lived  than  ourselves.  The  Psalmist  beats  off  our  hands  from  trustin 
mmf  'because  their  breath  goes  forth,  they  return  to  their  earth,  and  in  that  day 
Ibav  thon^ta  perish '  (Ps.  odvi.  3,  4).  And  if  the  God  of  Jacob  were  like  diem, 
what  happiness  could  we .  have  in  making  him  our  help  ?  As  his  sovereignty  in 
giving  precepts  had  not  been  a  strong  ground  of  obedience,  without  considering  him 
as  an  eternal  lawgiver,  who  could  maintain  his  rights ;  so  his  kindness  in  making 
the  promises  had  not  been  a  strong  ground  of  confidence,  without  considering  him 
as  an  eternal  promiser,  whose  thoiu;hts  and  whose  life  can  never  perish.'  And  this 
Bttv  be  one  reason  why  the  Holy  Ghost  mentions  so  often  the  post-etemit^  of  God, 
and  so  little  his  ante-eternity ;  because  that  is  the  strongest  foundation  of  our  fidth 
and  hcpe^  which  respects  cfiiefiy  that  which  is  future,  and  not  that  which  is  past ; 
yet,  indeed,  no  assurance  of  his  after-eternity  can  be  had,  if  his  ante-eternity  he  not 
eeitain.  If  he  had  a  beginning,  he  may  have  an  end ;  and  if  he  had  a  change  in 
his  nature,  he  mifht  have  in  his  counsels ;  but  since  all  the  resolves  of  God  are  as 
Kim«»lf  isy  eternal,  and  all  the  promises  of  God  are  the  fruits  of  his  counsel,  therefore 
they  cannot  be  changed ;  if  he  should  change  them  for  the  better,  he  would  not  have 
beoi  eternally  wise,  to  know  what  was  best;  if  for  the  worse,  he  had  not  been  eternally 
good  or  just.  Men  may  break  their  promises,  because  they  are  made  without  fore- 
sight ;  but  God,  that  inhabits  eternity,  foreknows  all  things  that  shall  be  done  under 
the  son,  as  if  they  had  been  then  acting  before  him ;  and  nothing  can  intervene,  or 
work  a  change  in  his  resolves ;  because  the  least  circumstances  were  eternally  fore* 
teen  by  him.  Though  there  may  be  variations,  and  changes  to  our  sight,  the  wind 
may  tack  about,  and  every  hour  new  and  cross  accidents  happen ;  yet  the  eternal 
God,  who  is  eternally  true  to  his  word,  sits  at  the  helm,  and  the  winds  and  the  waves 
obey  him.  And  though  he  should  defer  his  promise  a  thousand  years,  yet  he  is  *  not 
•ladL '  (2  Pet  iii.  8,  9)  ;  for  he  defers  it  but  a  day  to  his  eternity :  and  who  would 
not  with  comfort  stoy  a  day  in  expectation  of  a  considerable  advantage  ? 

Ui€  3.  For  exhortation.  1.  To  something  which  concerns  us  in  ourselves , 
2.  To  something  which  concerns  us  with  respect  to  God. 

1.  To  somethmff  which  concerns  us  in  ourselves. 

(1.)  Let  us  be  deeply  affected  with  our  sms  long  smce  committed.  Though  the^ 
fln  peat  with  us,  thi^  are,  m  regard  of  God's  eternity,  present  with  him ;  there  is 

(c)  demm  &»  Dm),  e.  IS,  ^44,4•. 
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no  Buccessioii  in  eternity,  at  there  ii  in  time.    All  thinn  an  lielbiiB  God  ■! 
our  sins  are  before  him,  as  if  committed  this  moment,  Siongh  onmmittiwi  ki^  af& 
As  he  is  what  he  is  in  regard  of  duration,  so  he  knows  what  he  knows  in  ngaraW 
knowledge.    As  he  is  not  more  than  he  was,  nor  shall  not  be  anv  moto  tluni  ht  i^ 
so  he  always  knew  what  he  knows,  and  shall  not  cease  to  know  what  he  now  knowa 
As  himself  so  his  knowledge,  is  one  indivisible  point  of  eternity.  He  knows  noAnf 
hat  what  he  did  know  from  eternity ;  he  shall  Know  no  more  fo  the  ftitun  tiban  l5 
now  knows.  Omr  sins  being  present  with  him  in  his  eternity,  should  be  utesijut  oMh 
us  in  our  regard  of  remembrance  of  them,  and  sorrow  for  them.  Whatthon^aisa^  < 
years  are  li^sed,  much  time  run  out,  and  our  iniquities  almost  blotted  out  of  mn  j 
memory ;  yet  since  a  thousand  years  are,  in  Ood's  sight,  and  in  r^aid  of  Ui  j 
eternity,  but  as  a  day — '  A  thousand  jears  in  thy  si^t  are  but  as  yestcnbqry  vImi  > 
it  is  psist,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night'  (P8.xc.^ — they  are  bdfore  him.    fSsr  i 


suppose  a  man  were  as  old  as  the  world,  above  five  thousand  six  hundred  ywn  i  j 
the  sins  committed  five  thousand  years  ago,  are,  according  to  that  rule^  but  as  V  •; 
they  were  conmiitted  five  days  ago ;  so  tluit  siz^Kwo  years  are  but  as  an  hour  aal  ji 
a  half;  and  the  sins  committed  forty  years  since  as  if  they  were  committed  but  thil  ^ 
present  hour.  But  if  we  wOl  go  furtiier,  and  consider  them  but  as  a  watch  </  Al  ^ 
night,  about  ihree  hours  (for  the  night,  consisting  of  twelve  hours,  was  divided  into  4 
set  watches),  then  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  tmee  hours  in  the  sif^ht  of  God;  sal  i 
then  sins  committed  sixty  years  ago  are  but  as  if  they  were  committed  widiin  dH  ^ 
five  minutes.  Let  none  of  us  set  fight  by  the  iniouities  committed  many  Jjotn  a^  ^ 
and  imagine  that  length  of  time  can  wipe  out  their  guilt  No :  let  us  coofldcr  tharil  -^ 
in  relation  to  God's  eternity,  and  excite  an  inward  remorse,  as  if  they  had  bean  M  '\^ 
the  birth  of  this  moment  •  . 

(2.)  Let  the  consideration  of  God's  eternity  abate  our  pride.    This  is  &■  ds^p  ,, 
of  the  verses  following  the  text:  tl  e  eternity  of  God  being  so  sufficient  to  make  ii  :; 
understand  our  own  nothinsness,  which  ouffht  to  be  one  great  end  of  man,  eapisiB^f  '■. 
as  fallen.  The  eternity  of  God  should  nuSie  us  as  much  disesteem  ouxselvesb  as  w 
excellency  of  God  made  Job  abhor  himself  rjob  xlii.  6, 6).    His  exoeUengy  sharil 
humble  us  under  a  sense  of  our  vanity,  and  nis  eternity  under  a  sense  of  loo  shfll^ 
ness  of  our  duration.   If  man  compares  himself  with  ouer  creatures,  he  may  be  In 
sensible  of  his  greatness ;  but  if  he  compares  himself  with  God,  he  cannot  bat  ts 
sensible  of  his  baseness. 

1st  In  regard  of  our  impotence  to  comprehend  this  eternity  of  God.  How  lildi 
do  we  know,  how  little  can  we  know,  of  Gk>d's  eternity  I  We  cannot  fully  oonesiia 
it,  much  less  express  it ;  we  have  but  a  brutish  understanding  in  all  those  things^  m 
Agur  said  of  himself  (Pruv.  xxx.  7).  What  is  infinite  and  eternal,  cannot  bo  eem* 
prehended  by  finite  and  temporary  creatures ;  if  it  could,  it  woidd  not  be  infiilb 
and  eternal;!  for  to  knrw  a  thing,  is  to  know  the  extent  and  cause  of  it.  Itil 
repugnant  to  eternity  to  be  known,  because  it  hath  no  limits,  no  causes;  the  msit 
soaring  understanding  cannot  have  a  proportionable  understanding  of  it  Whil 
disproportion  is  there  between  a  drop  of  water  and  the  sea  in  their  greatneas  sal 
motion ;  yet  by  a  dro]>  we  may  arrive  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Uie  sea,  whioll 
is  a  mass  of  durops  joined  together;  but  the  longest  duration  of  times  cannot 
us  know  what  eternity  is,  because  there  is  no  proportion  between  time  and 
llie  years  of  God  are  as  numberless  as  his  thoughts  (Pft.  xL  5),  and  our  minds 
far  firom  reckoning  the  one  as  the  other.  If  our  understandings  are  too  gnis  Ii 
comprehend  the  i  lajesty  of  his  infinite  works,  they  are  much  more  too  diort  Ii 
comprehend  the  ii  finiteness  of  lus  eternity. 

2cL  In  regard  of  the  vast  disproportion  of  our  duration  to  this  duwliii 
of  God. 

[l.J  We  have  more  of  nothing  than  being.  We  were  nothing  from  an  mibaM 
eternity,  and  we  might  have  been  nothing  to  an  endless  eternity,  had  not  uai 
called  us  into  being ;  and  if  he  please  we  may  be  nothing  by  as  ahort  an  waaif 
hilating  word,  as  we  were  sometning  by  a  creating  word.  As  it  is  the  pwwy 
tive  of  God  to  be,  <  I  am  that  I  am ;'  so  it  is  the  property  of  a  creatnte  la  m, 
^  I  am  not  what  I  am ;'  I  am  not  by  mjrself  what  I  am,  but  by  the  indn%cnoi  m 

';  I  may  be  nothing  again,  ui^eaa  he  liift  B 


another*    I  was  nothing  formeriy;  I  may  be  nothing  again,  .  _     ^_ 

<  I  Am'  make  mo  to  siusist  what  I  now  am.    Nolhing  is  as  much  the  tidn  of  ttl 

(ir)  CksBOBlnis.  Tnt  Uv.l. e. I, p.  17,  fts.  ^, 
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ive  as  beiiur  b  iStm  UOb  of  God.   Nothing  is  to  My  as  God,  beerate  nodiiiig 

being  at  God :  '  Tlieio  it  none  holy  tt  the  Lord,  for  there  it  none  beaidM 

'  (1  Sam.  iL  8).    Man't  Hib  it  an  ima^  a  dream,  which  are  next  to  nodung; 

if  oomparedinthGodyWone  thannothmg;  a  nullity  at  weD  at  a  canity,  becanw 

^vidiOodonlyitthelbantabiofIife'(PkxxzvL9).  The  creature  it  bat  a  drop  of 

~  ~  n :  a  drop  of  water  it  a  noUiing  if  compared  with  the 


dependent  on  him :  a  drop  of  water  it  a  nothinf  if  compared 
eonfluz  of  watert  and  nmnberleai  ^topt  m  the  ocean.  How  unworthy  it  it  to 
and  athet,  kneaded  together  in  time,  to  ttrut  againit  the  Father  of  eternityf 
b  more  unworthy  lor  that  which  it  nothing,  wone  than  nothinc^  to  quanri 
vMi  that  whidi  it  onlv  being,  and  ejual  himielf  with  Him  that  inhahitt  eternity. 
£8.1  What  beinff  we  haTe  hada  begmning.  After  an  unaccountable  eternity  watrun 
Stf  m  the  veiy  mregt  of  time,  a  few  veart  ago  we  were  created,  and  made  of  the 
■Mi  and  vilcMt  drott  of  the  worid,  tne  dime  and  duit  of  the  earth ;  made  of  Aat 
■Wiewiih  birdt  build  their  neett ;  made  of  that  which  creeping  thinn  make  their 
iMhifirinn,  and  betJtt  trample  imon.  How  monttroui  it  pnde  m  tucn  a  creature, 
i»  tpire,  at  if  he  were  the  Fattier  of  etemi^,  and  at  eternal  at  God,  and  to  hit 
•m  eternity! 

|jS/|  What  bemg  we  have  it  but  of  a  ahort  duration  in  regard  of  our  life  in  thit 
wAL  Our  life  is  in  a  constant  chance  and  flux;  we  remain  not  Uve  tame  an  entire 
dqr;  yooth  quickly  succeeds  childhood,  and  age  at  speedfly  treads  upon  the  beds  of 
vandi ;  there  it  a  continual  defluxion  of  minutes,  as  there  is  of  sands  in  a  daas.  He 
it  at  a  watch  wound  up  at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  and  from  that  time  is  running 
danu,  till  he  comet  to  the  bottom :  some  part  of  our  lires  is  cut  off  every  day,  every 
■hmte.  Life  is  but  a  moment :  what  is  past  cannot  be  recall^  what  is  ibtnre 
CBmot  be  ensured.  If  we  enjoy  this  moment,  we  have  lost  that  which  it  past,  and 
AaD  presently  lose  this  by  the  next  that  is  to  come.  The  short  duration  of  men  is 
'  out  in  Scripture  by  such  creatures  as  soon  disappear :  a  worm  fJob  xxv.  6),  that 
1  aearoe  outbve  a  winter ;  grass,  that  withers  by  the  summer  sun.  Life  it  a '  flower,' 
widiering  (Job  xiv.  2) ;  a  '  vapour,'  soon  vanishing  (James  iv.  14) ;  a  '  smoke^' 
diaappearin^  (Ps.  ciL  3.)  The  stronfest  man  is  but  compacted  dust;  the  fabric 
moulder ;  me  highest  mountain  falu  and  comes  to  nought  Time  givet  place 
to  eternity ;  we  live  now,  and  die  to-morrow.  Not  a  man  since  the  world  began  ever 
lived  a  day  iu  God's  sight ;  for  no  man  ever  lived  a  thousand  years.  The  longest 
day  of  any  man's  life  never  amounted  to  twenty-four  hours  in  Uie  account  of  di^'ine 
eternity :  a  life  of  so  many  hundred  years,  with  the  addition  '  he  died,'  makes  up 
^  greatest  part  of  tlie  history  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  v.) ;  and  since  the  life  of  man 
hath  been  curtailed,  if  any  be  in  the  world  eighty  years,  he  scarce  j^roperly  lives 
Hxty  of  Uicm,  since  the  fourtli  part  of  time  is  at  least  consumed  m  sleep.  A 
neater  difference  there  is  between  the  duration  of  God  and  tliat  of  a  creature,  than 
between  the  life  of  one  for  a  minute,  and  the  life  of  one  that  should  live  as  many 
years  as  the  whole  elobe  of  heaven  and  earth,  if  changed  into  papers,  could  contain 
figures.  And  this  life,  though  but  of  a  short  duration  according  to  the  period  God 
hath  determined,  is  easily  cut  ofi*;  the  treasure  of  life  is  deposited  in  a  brittle  vesseL 
A  small  stone  hitting  against  Nebuchadnezzar's  statue  will  tumble  it  down  into  a 
poor  and  nasty  grave ;  a  grape-stone,  the  bone  of  a  fish,  a  small  fly  in  the  throat,  a 
moist  damp,  are  enough  to  destroy  an  earthly  eternity,  and  reduce  it  to  -nothing. 
What  a  nothing,  then,  is  our  shortness,  if  compared  with  God's  eternity;  our  frailty, 
with  God's  duration !  How  humble,  then,  should  perishing  creatures  be  before  an 
eterr>al  God,  with  whom  '  our  days  are  as  a  hand's  breadth,  and  our  age  as  nothing  I  * 
(Ps.  xxxix.  5).  The  angels,  that  have  been  of  as  long  a  duration  as  heaven  and 
eardi,  tremble  before  him ;  the  heavens  melt  at  his  presence ;  and  shall  we,  that  are 
but  of  yesterday,  approach  a  di\nne  eternity  with  unhumbled  souls,  and  offer  the 
calves  of  our  hps  with  the  pride  of  devils,  and  stand  upon  our  terms  with  him, 
without  falling  upon  our  feces,  with  a  sense  that  we  are  out  dust  and  ashes,  and 
creatures  of  time?  How  easily  is  it  to  reason  out  man's  humility !  but  how  hard  is  it 
to  reason  man  into  it ! 

(3.)  Let  tlie  consideration  of  God's  eternity  take  off  our  love  and  confidence 
from  the  world,  and  the  things  thereof.  The  eternity  of  God  reproaches  a  pursuit 
of  the  world,  as  preferring  a  momentary  pleasure  before  an  everlasting  God ;  at 
though  a  temporal  world  could  be  a  better  supply  than  a  God  whose  years  never 
fell.     AUtt !  what  is  this  eartn  men  are  so  gre^y  of^  and  will  get,  thouj^h  h^  bViod 
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and  sweat?  What  Is  this  whole  earth,  if  we  had  the  entire  poMettloD  of  it,  if  cqoh 
pared  with  the  vast  heavens,  the  seat  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  f  It  is  bat  as  aD 
atom  to  the  greatest  mountain,  or  as  a  drop  of  dew  to  the  inunense  ocean.  How 
foolish  is  it  to  prefer  a  drop  before  the  sea,  or  an  atom  before  the  world !  The  earth 
IS  but  a  point  to  the  sun ;  the  siui  with  its  whole  orb,  but  a  little  part  of  the  beaveni^ 
if  compared  with  the  whole  fabric.  If  a  man  had  the  possession  of  all  those,  than 
could  be  no  comparison  between  those  that  have  had  a  oeginning,  and  shall  have  an 
end,  and  God  who  is  without  either  of  them.  Yet  how  many  are  there  that  niika 
nothing  of  the  divine  etemitVi  and  imagine  an  eternity  of  nothing ! 

[I.]  The  world  hath  been  but  of  a  short  standing.  It  is  not  yet  six  thousand  yean 
since  the  foundations  of  it  were  laid,  and  therefore  it  cannot  have  a  boundless  exc^ 
lencVy  as  that  God,  who  hath  been  from  everlastmg,  doth  possess.  If  Adam  hid 
lived  to  tliis  day,  and  been  as  absolute  lord  of  his  posterity,  as  he  was  of  the  other 
creatures,  had  it  been  a  competent  object  to  take  up  his  heart  ?  had  he  not  been  a 
madman,  to  have  preferred  this  little  created  pleasure  before  an  everlasting  un- 
created God  ?  a  thing  that  had  a  dependent  beginning,  before  that  which  had  aa 
independent  eternity  ? 

[2.]  The  beauties  of  the  world  are  transitory  and  perishing.  Tlie  wdole  world  ft 
nothing  else  but  a  fluid  thing;  the  fashion  of  it  is  a  pageantry',  'passine  away 
1  Cor.  vii.  31);  though  the  glories  of  it  might  be  conceived  greater  than  they  are^ 
yet  they  are  not  consistent,  but  transient ;  there  cannot  be  an  entire  enjoyment 
of  them,  because  they  grow  up  and  expire  every  moment,  and  slip  away  betweei 
our  iingers,  while  we  arc  usin^  ^hem.  Have  we  not  heard  of  God  s  dispersing  the 
greatest  empires  like  '  chaff  before  a  whirlwind,'  or  as  '  smoke  out  of  a  chimney' 
(Hos.  xiii.  3),  which,  though  it  appears  as  a  compacted  cloud,  as  if  it  would  choke 
the  sun,  is  quickly  scattered  into  several  parts  of  the  air,  and  becomes  invisible ! 
Nettles  have  oflcn  been  heirs  to  stately  palaces,  as  God  tlireatens  Israel  (Hos.  is.  6). 
We  cannot  promise  ourselves  over  night  any  thing  the  next  day.  A  kingdom  widi 
the  glory  of  a  throne  may  be  cut  on  in  a  mommg  (Hos.  x.  15).  Tlie  new  wine 
may  be  taken  from  the  mouth  when  the  vintage  is  ripe ;  the  devouring  locust  may 
snatch  away  both  the  hopes  of  that  and  the  harvest  (Joel  i.  15);  they  are,  therefore, 
things  which  are  not,  ana  nothing  cannot  be  a  fit  object  for  confidence  or  aflecdon; 
'Wilt  thou  set  thy  eyes  upon  that  which  is  not?  for  riches  certainly  make  themselves 
wings '  (Prov.  xxiii.  5).  They  are  not  properly  beings,  because  they  are  not  staUf, 
but  flitting.  They  are  not,  because  they  may  not  be  the  next  moment  to  us  what 
they  are  this ;  they  are  but  cisterns,  not  springs,  and  broken  cisterns,  not  sound  and 
stable;  no  solidity  in  their  substance,  nor  stability  in  their  duration.  Wliat  a  foolish 
thing  is  it  then,  to  prefer  a  transient  felicity,  a  mere  nullity,  before  an  eternal  God ! 
What  a  senseless  thmg  would  it  be  in  a  man  to  prefer  the  map  of  a  kingdom,  which 
the  hand  of  a  child  can  tear  in  pieces,  before  the  kingdom  shadowed  by  it !  How 
much  more  inexcusable  is  it  to  value  things,  that  are  so  far  from  being  eternal,  that 
they  are  not  so  much  as  dusky  resemblances  of  on  eternity.  Were  the  things  of  the 
world  more  glorious  than  they  are,  yet  they  are  but  as  a  counterfeit  sun  in  a  cloud, 
which  comes  short  of  the  true  sun  in  the  heavens  both  in  glory  and  duration  ;  and 
to  esteem  them  before  God,  is  inconceivably  baser,  than  if  a  man  should  value  a 
party-coloured  bubble  in  the  air,  before  a  durable  rock  of  diamonds.  The  comforts 
of  this  world  ore  aa  candles,  that  will  end  in  a  snuff;  whereas  the  felicity  that  flows 
from  an  eternal  God,  is  like  the  sun,  that  shines  more  and  more  to  a  perfect  day. 

[3.]  Thev  cannot  therefore  be  fit  for  a  soul,  which  was  made  to  have  an  interest  in 
God's  eternity.  The  soul  being  of  a  perpetual  nature,  was  made  for  the  fruition  of 
an  eternal  good;  without  such  a  good  it  can  never  be  perfect  Perfection,  that  noble 
thing,  risetn  not  from  any  thing  in  this  world,  nor  is  a  title  due  to  a  soul  while  in 
this  world ;  it  is  then  they  are  said  to  be  made  perfect,  when  they  arrive  at  that 
entire  conjunction  with  the  eternal  God  in  another  life  (Heb.  xii.  23).  The  soul 
cannot  be  ennobled  by  an  acquaintance  with  these  things,  or  established  by  a  depen- 
dence on  them ;  they  cannot  confer  what  a  rational  nature  should  desire,  or  supoly 
It  with  what  it  wonts.  The  soul  hath  a  resemblance  to  God  in  a  post-eternity ;  why 
should  it  be  drawn  aside  by  the  blandishments  of  earthly  thingn,  to  neglect  its  true 
establishment,  and  lackey  afler  the  body,  which  is  but  tlie  ihubw  of  the  soul,  and 
was  made  to  follow  it  and  serve  itf  But  while  it  Imriidi  ilHlf  altogether  io  the 
concerns  of  a  perishing  body,  and  seeks  satiafiutiail^MJMiJifl  thai  glide  away,  it 
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BW  ittdicr  A  bodjr  dm  ■onl,  deaoencb  below  its  nature,  reproachctli  that  God 
\mAk  imprinted  vqM  H  an  imace  of  hit  own  etemity,  and  loseth  the  comfort  of 
wriaafingneM  of  ita  Oeator.  How  shall  the  whole  world,  if  our  lives  were  as 
im  oa  th^  be  a  happr  eternity  to  us,  who  have  souls  that  shall  sunriye  all  the 
itbmiitf  which  must  ny  in  those  flames  diat  shall  fire  the  whole  frame  of  nature 
a  jmcral  oooflagration  of  te  world?  (2  Pet  iiL  10). 

iyThenSoKt  let  us  provide  for  a  happy  interest  in  the  eternity  of  God.  Man  is 
I  ftraa  eternal  state.  The  soul  hath  such  a  perfection  in  its  nature,  that  it  is  fit 
immaty,  and  cannot  dii^dav  all  its  operations  but  in  etemi^.  To  an  eternity  it 
^D^  ftnd  live  as  long  as  God  himself  lives.  Things  of  a  short  duration  are  not 
mliaHfd  to  a  soul  made  for  an  eternal  continuance ;  to  see  that  it  he  a  com 
Ma  atemity,  is  worth  all  our  care.  Man  is  a  fiireoMting  creature;  and  oonsideni 
Wlf  tile  present,  but  the  future  too,  in  his  provisions  for  his  fiuidly ;  and  diall 
ijyca  his  nature  in  easting  off  all  consideration  of  a  future  eternity?  Get 
OT10D9  theiefore^  of  the  eternal  God.  'A  portion  in  this  life'  is  the  lot  of  those 
AaSl  he  for  ever  miserable  (Pk.  xvii.  14).  But  God,  '  an  everlasting  portion,' 
>  lot  of  them  that  are  designed  for  happiness.  '  God  is  mj  portion  ror  ever ' 
badiL  26).  '  Time  is  short^  (1  Cor.  viL  29).  The  whole  time  for  which  God 
jaad  this  bulding  of  the  world,  is  of  a  little  compass ;  it  is  a  stage  erected  for 
■dcvaatures  to  act  dieir  parts  upon  for  a  few  thousand  years ;  the  greatest  part 
hidi  time  is  run  out ;  and  then  shall  time,  like  a  rivulet,  f^  into  the  sea  of 
itfp  from  whence  it  sprung.  As  time  is  but  a  slq>  of  eternity,  so  it  will  end  in 
0^;  bur  advantages,  consist  in  the  present  instant;  what  is  past  never  promised 
■n,  mad  cannot  be  fetched  back  by  all  our  vows.  What  is  future,  we  cannot 
Asa  ouxaelves  to  eoioj ;  we  may  be  snatched  away  before  it  comes.  Every  minute 
p^aaedi,  speaks  the  fewer  remaining,  till  the  time  of  death ;  and  as  we  are  every 
rfatiier  fiom  our  beginning,  we  are  nearer  our  end.  The  child  bom  this  day 
■  19^  to  grow  nothing  at  lart.  In  all  ages  there  is  'but  a  step  between  us  and 
^*  am  David  said  of  hmiself  (1  Sam.  zz.  3).  The  little  time  that  remains  for  the 
LlSI  the  day  of  judgment,  envenoms  his  wrath ;  he  rageth,  because  '  his  time  is 
fc'  (B4BV.  zii.  12).  The  little  time  that  remains  between  this  moment  and  our  death, 
Ui|aicken  our  diligence  to  inherit  the  endless  and  unchangeable  eternity  of  God. 
•]  Often  meditate  on  the  eternity  of  God.  The  holiness,  power,  and  eternity  of 
t  are  the  fundamental  articles  of  all  religion,  upon  which  the  whole  body  of  it 
1;  his  holiness  for  conformity  to  him,  his  power  and  eternity  for  the  support  of 
and  hope.  The  strong  and  incessant  cries  of  the  four  beasts,  representmg  that 
tiaa  church,  are  '  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and 
eome '  (Rev.  iv.  8).  Though  his  power  is  intimated,  yet  the  chiefest  are  his 
teaa,  three  times  expressed ;  and  his  eternity  which  is  repeated,  '  who  lives  for 
and  ever '  (ver.  9).  This  ought  to  be  the  constant  practice  in  the  church  of  the 
tiles,  which  this  book  chiefly  respects ;  the  meditation  of  his  converting  grace 
ifefrted  to  Paul,  ravislied  the  apostle's  heart;  but  not  without  the  triumphant 
ideration  of  his  hnmortality  and  eternity,  which  are  the  principal  parts  of  the 
dogy :  '  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be 
lor  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever'  (1  Tim.  L  15 — 17).  It  could  be  no  great 
iport  to  the  spirit,  to  consider  him  glorious  without  considering  him  immortal, 
unconfinedness  of  his  perfections  in  regard  of  time,  presents  the  soul  with  mat- 
if  the  greatest  complacency.  The  happiness  of  our  souls  depends  upon  his  other 
bates,  but  the  perpetuity  of  it  upon  his  eternity.  Is  it  a  comfort  to  view  his 
lense  wisdom ;  his  overflowing  goodness ;  his  tender  mercy ;  his  unerrine  truth? 
It  comfort  were  there  in  any  of  those,  if  it  were  a  wisdom  that  could  he  baffled ; 
lodness  that  could  be  damped ;  a  mercy  that  can  expire ;  and  a  truth  that  can 
di  with  the  subject  of  it?  Without  eternity,  what  were  all  his  other  perfections, 
as  glorious,  yet  withering  flowers ;  a  great,  but  a  deca3ring  beauty  ?  By  a  fro 
It  meditation  of  God's  eternity,  we  should  become  more  sensible  of  our  own 
i^  and  the  world's  triflingness ;  how  nothing  should  ourselves ;  how  nothing 
la  all  other  things  appear  in  our  eyes !  how  coldly  should  we  desire  them  !  how 
ly  should  we  place  any  trust  in  them !  Should  we  not  think  ourselves  worthy 
OBlempt  to  dote  upon  a  perishing  ^lory,  to  expect  support  from  an  arm  of  flesh, 
n.tiiefe  is  aa  eternal  beauty  to  ravish  us,  an  eternal  arm  to  protect  us?  Asaph, 
tf  ht  eopaidered  God  *  a  portion  for  ever, '  thought  nothing  of  Uie  ^Lonea  ot  \^ 
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earth,  or  the  beauties  of  the  created  heavens,  worth  his  appetite  or  compL 
hut  <  God  '  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  25,  26).     Besides,  an  elevated  frame  of  heart  at  the 
iteration  of  God's  eternity,  would  batter  down  the  strong  holds  and  engines  of  i 
temptation  :  a  slight  temptation  wfll  not  know  where  to  find  and  catch  hdd 
ioul  high  and  hid  in  a  meditation  of  it ;  and  if  it  doth,  there  will  not  be 
from  hence  preservatives  to  resist  and  conquer  it     What  transitory  pleasures 
not  the  thoughts  of  God's  eternity  stifle  ?     When  this  work  busieth  a  soul,  it  is 
great  to  suffer  it  to  descend,  to  listen  to  a  sleeveless  errand  from  hell  or  the 
Tlie  wanton  allurements  of  the  flesh  will  be  put  off*  with  indication.     The 
of  tire  world  will  be  ridiculous  when  they  are  cast  into  the  ba&nce  with  the 
of  God,  which  sticking  in  our  thoughts,  we  shall  not  be  so  easy  a  prey  for  the 
gin.  Let  us,  therefore,  often  meditate  upon  this,  but  not  in  a  bare  speculation, 
^^S^^  ^^  affections,  and  makuig  every  notion  of  the  divine  eternity  cod 
suitable  impression  upon  our  hearts.    This  would  be  much  like  the  di8ci|dea 
upon  the  heavens  at  the  ascension  of  their  Master,  while  they  forgat  the  prai 
his  orders  (Acts  L  1 1).    We  may  else  find  something  of  the  nature  of  Goo^  and ! 
ourselves,  not  only  in  eternity,  but  to  eternity.  • 

2.  And  hence  the  second  part  of  the  exhortation  is,  to  something  which  coi 
us  with  a  respect  to  God. 

(1.)  If  God  be  eternal,  how  worthy  is  he  of  our  choicest  affections,  and  i 
desires  of  communion  witli  him !    Is  not  every  thing  to  be  valued  according  to 
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partakes  of  the  nature  of  God,  who  is  the  chief  good ;  how  much  more  infinitely  Ic 
la  God,  who  is  superior  to  aU  other  goods,  and  eternally  so  ?    Not  a  Grod  of  a : 
minutes,  months,  years,  or  millions  of  years ;  not  of  the  dregs  of  time  or  the 
time,  but  of  eternity ;  above  time,  inconceivably  immense  beyond  time.  The ' 
him  infinitely,  perpetually,  is  an  act  of  homage  due  to  him  for  his  eternal  excel 
we  may  give  him  the  one,  since  our  souls  are  immortal,  though  we  cannot  the 
Wcause  they  are  finite.  Since  he  endoseth  in  himself  all  the  excellencies  of  I 
and  earth  for  ever,  he  should  have  an  affection,  not  only  of  tmie  in  this  winld, 
of  eternity  in  fUture ;  and  if  we  did  not  owe  him  a  love  for  what  we  are  by  him, 
owe  him  a  love  for  what  he  is  in  himself;  and  more  for  what  he  ii,  than  for 
he  is  to  us.  He  is  more  worthy  of  our  affections  because  he  is  the  eternal  God, 
because  he  is  our  Creator ;  becausa  he  is  more  excellent  in  his  nature,  than  in 
transient  actions :  the  beams  of  his  goodness  to  us,  are  to  direct  our  tfioughts 
affections  to  him ;  but  his  own  eternal  excellency  ou^ht  to  be  the  ground  and  fouBv 
dation  of  our  affections  to  him.  And  truly,  siuce  nothing  but  God  is  eternal,  nothiii|.^^ 
but  God  is  worth  the  loving ;  and  we  do  but  a  just  right  to  our  love,  to  pitch  it  iqpoi  - 
that  which  can  always  possess  us  and  be  possessed  by  us;  upon  an  object  that  can-  ■_ 
not  deceive  our  affection,  and  put  it  out  of  countenance  by  a  dissoluticm.    And  if 
our  happiness  consists  in  being  like  to  God,  we  should  imitate  him  in  loving  him 
IS  he  loves  himself,  and  as  long  as  he  loves  himself.;  God  cannot  do  mom  to  him* 
lelf  than  love  himself;  he  can  make  no  addition  to  his  essence,  nor  diminutioii  tnm 
L     What  should  we  do  less  to  ait  eternal  Being,  than  to  bestow  affections  npoi 
nim,  like  his  own  to  himself;  since  we  can  find  nothing  so  durable  as  Kim^lf,  te 
f hich  we  should  love  it  ? 

(2.)  He  only  is  worthy  of  our  best  service.  The  Ancient  of  Days  is  to  be  aarcd 
before  all  that  are  younger  than  himself;  our  best  obedience  is  due  to  him  as  a  God 
of  unconfined  excellency ;  every  thing  that  is  excellent  deserves  a  veneration  mitabla 
to  its  excellency.  As  God  is  infinite,  he  hath  right  to  a  boundless  service ;  as  he 
b  eternal,  he  hath  right  to  a  perpetual  service :  as  service  is  a  debt  of  justiee  imoB 
the  account  of  the  excellency  of  liis  nature,  so  a  perpetual  service  is  as  much  a  acbt 
of  justice  upon  the  account  of  his  eternity.  If  G(m  be  infinite  and  eternal,  he  merits 
an  honour  and  comportment  from  his  creatures,  suited  to  the  unlimited  perfectioo 
of  his  nature,  and  the  duration  of  his  being.  How  worthy  is  the  Psalmist's  reaoln- 
tion  !  '  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live ;  I  wiU  sing  praise  to  my  God 
while  I  have  any  being '  (Ps.  civ.  33).  It  is  the  use  he  makes  of^the  endless  dura- 
tion of  the  glory  of  God;  and  will  extend  to  all  other  service  as  well  as  praise.  To 
Serv9  other  thiqflfb^ttJttMHAJMWftvv^  u  to<>  vast  •  service  upcm  that  which  it 
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In  dcfvotiiig  oimdvw  to  God,  we  flervehim  that  is,  diatwai^  so  Mtliat 
b^an;  ii  tooome^  loastiuilbe  nerer  shAUend;  by  wBom  aU  things  an 
f  are ;  who  hath  both  eternal  knowledge  to  remember  our  service,  and 
oodncss  to  reward  it 
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1. 96, 27w— 2Vy  «Aa0  peritkj  ha  tkou  thaU  endwre:  yea,  aU  tf  them  MM 
li  a$  a  garmmU;  a»  a  vedme  »kaU  tkou  ehoMe  them,  and  they  ehail  be 
d:  But  thorn  art  the  eame,  and  t^  yean  ehatt  have  no  end. 

'infancontainsaeomplaintof  a  peooleprened  with  a  great  calamity;  some 
the  Jewish  church  in  Babylon ;  others  think  the  Ftalmist  doth  here  per- 
ankind  lying  under  a  state  of  corruption,  because  he  wishes  for  the  coming 
[cesiab,  to  accomplish  that  redemption  promised  by  God,  and  needed  by 
Indeed  the  title  of  the  Psahn  is  '  A  prayer  of  the  aflBicted  when  he  is 
med,  and  pours  out  his  complaint  before  the  Lord;'  whedier  a£Bieted  with 
)  of  cornrotion,  or  with  the  sense  of  oppression.  And  the  redempdon  hj 
lab,  whicn  the  ancient  churcH  looked  upon  as  the  fountain  of  their  deh- 
ftmn  a  sinful  or  a  servile  bondage,  is  in  this  psalm  spoken  o£  A  set  time 
I  for  the  discoyeiy  of  his  mercy  to  Sion  (ver.  13) ;  an  appearance  in  glory 
^  Sion  (ver.  16) ;  the  loosing  of  the  prisoner  l^  redemption,  and  uem 
appointed  to  deadi  (ver.  20)  ;  the  callmg  of  the  GentQes  (ver.  22) ;  and 
r  part  of  the  psalm,  wherein  are  the  verses  I  have  read,  are  amuied  to 
loL  L)  Whatsoever  the  design  of  the  psahn  might  be,  many  thmn  are 
1^  that  concern  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  redemption  by  Christ, 
make  three  parts  of  the  psalm.  1.  A  petition  plainly  delivered  (ver.  1, 2) : 
J  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  let  mv  ciy  come  unto  thee,  &c.  2.  The  petition 
an&  argumentatively  enforced  and  pleaded  (ver.  3),  from  the  misery  of  the 
r  in  himself,  and  his  reproach  from  his  enemies.  3.  An  acting  of  faith  in 
station  of  an  answer  in  the  general  redemption  promised  (ver.  12, 13) :  '  But 
Lord,  shalt  endure  for  ever ;  thou  shalt  arise  and  have  mercy  upon  Sion ; 
ten  shall  fear  thy  name.'  The  first  part  is  the  petition  pleaded;  the  second 
le  petition  answered,  in  an  assurance  that  there  should  in  time  be  a  full 
lee."  The  design  of  the  penman  is  to  confirm  the  church  in  the  truth  of 
e  promises;  that  though  the  foundations  of  the  world  should  be  ripped  up, 
beavens  clatter  together,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  them  be  unpinned  and  fall 
,  the  firmest  parts  of  it  dissolved ;  yet  the  church  should  continue  in  its 
because  it  stands  not  upon  the  changeableness  of  creatures,  but  is  built 
f  inunutaUe  rock  of  the  truth  of  God,  which  is  as  little  subject  to  change, 
lence. 

thaUperith,  thou  shalt  change  them.  As  he  had  before  ascribed  to  God  the 
ioo  of  heaven  and  earth '  (ver.  25),  so  he  ascribes  to  God  here  the  destruction 
Both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  world  are  here  ascertained.  There 
g,  indeed,  from  the  present  appearance  of  things,  that  can  demonstrate  the 
1  of  the  world.  The  heaven  and  earth  stand  firm ;  the  motions  of  the 
'  bodies  are  the  same,  their  beauty  is  not  decayed;  individuals  corrupt,  but 
es  and  kinds  remain.  The  successions  of  the  year  observe  their  due  order; 
lin  of  man  renders  the  change  of  tiic  present  appearance  of  tiie  world  neces- 
coomplish  the  design  of  God  for  the  glory  of  his  elect  The  heavens  do 
trally  perish,  as  some  fancied  an  old  age  of  the  world,  wherein  it  must 
ily  decay  as  the  bodies  of  animals  do ;  or  that  the  parts  of  the  heavens  are 
a  by  their  rubbing  one  against  another  in  tiieir  motion,  and  falling  to  the 
e  the  seeds  of  those  things  that  grow  among  us.* 

wih  and  heavens.  He  names  here  tiie  most  stable  parts  of  the  world,  and 
:  beantifbl  parts  of  the  creation ;  those  that  are  freest  from  corruptibility  and 
lo  iOustrate  thereby  tiie  immutability  of  God;  that  though  the  ueaveni  «xi4 

'M)Vati»»  («)  Pliii.Hift.l!b.U.cft. 
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#iitk  hare  a  nrerogatire  of  fixedness  above  other  paiti  of  the  irurid,  vA  ^'^^ 

turn  that  rende  mow,  the  heavens  remain  the  same  as  they  were  cRtU^,^* 

centre  of  the  earth  retains  its  fixedness,  and  are  as  beantiAi]  and  fresh  io^btfip^ 

they  were  in  their  youth  many  years  ago,  notwithstanding  Uie  change  of  ^*^^'*^ 

fire  and  water  being  often  turned  into  air,  so  that  there  may  remain  but  lick » "^ 

air  which  was  first  created  bv  reason  of  the  continual  transm'  lation :  vet  iWi  !»»"■•  j 

of  the  earth  and  heavens  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  company.  ^  of  the  unnuA'ein^j 

and  fixedness  of  the  being  of  God ;  as  their  beauty  comes  short  of  the  glorv  a  III: 

being,  so  doth  their  firmness  come  short  of  his  stability.     Some,,  by  heavcoi  ^ 

earth,  understand  the  creatures  which  reside  in  the  earth,  and  those  which  ait' 

the  air,  which  is  called  heaven  often  in  Scripture ;  but  the  ruin  and  fall  dt  ^ 

being  seen  evcrj'  day,  had  been  no  fit  illustration  of  the  unchangeableneis  dGv 

Taey  shall  peritA,  thrjf  shall  be  champed.     I.  They  may  perish,  say  some;  ^ 

have  it  not  from  themselves  that  they  do  not  perish,  but  from  thee,  who  didifccd 

them  with  an  incorruptible  nature ;  they  shall  perish  if  thou  speakest  the  «i 

thou  canst  with  as  much  ease  destroy  tnem,  as  thou  didst  create  them.    Bm 

Psalmist  speaks  not  of  their  possibility,  but  the  certainty  of  their  perishing.    2. 1 

shall  perisn  in  their  qualitiet  and  motion,  not  in  their  substance,  say  others.   1 

shall  cease  from  that  motion  which  is  designed  properiy  for  the  generation  and 

ruption  of  things  in  the  earth ;  but  in  regiod  of  tneir  substance  and  beai^ 

shall  remain.     As  when  the  strings  or  wheels  of  a  clock  or  watch  are  taken  d 

material  parts  remain,  though  the  motion  of  it,  and  the  use  for  discovering  ths 

of  the  day,  ceaseth.^    To  perish,  doth  not  signify  alway  a  falling  into  nothii 

annihilation,  by  which  both  the  matter  and  the  form  are  destroyed,  but  a  ceaa 

the  present  appearance  of  them ;  a  ceasing  to  be  what  they  now  are ;  as  a  n 

said  to  perish  when  he  dies,  whereas  the  better  part  of  man  doth  not  cease  1 

The  figure  of  the  body  moulders  away,  and  the  matter  of  it  returns  to  dust;  hi 

soiil  being  immortal  ceaseth  not  to  act,  when  the  body,  by  reason  of  the  absence  < 

soul,  is  incapable  of  acting.   So  the  heavens  shall  perish ;  the  appearance  th^ 

have  shall  vanish,  and  a  more  glorious  and  incorruptible  firame  be  erected  I 

power  and  goodness  of  God.     The  dissolution  of  heaven  and  earth  is  meant  I 

word  perish ;  the  raising  a  new  frame  is  signified  by  the  word  changed :  as : 

Spirit  of  GmI  would  prevent  any  wrong  meaning  of  the  word  perish,  by  allef 

the  scHHc  of  that,  by  another  which  signifies  only  a  mutation  and  change ;  as 

wc  change  a  habit  and  garment,  we  quit  the  old  to  receive  the  new. 

As  a  garment^  as  a  vesture.    Thou  shalt  change  them,  cXi^tr,*^  thou  shal 

them  up.     The  heavens  are  compared  to  a  curtain  (Ps.  civ.  2),  and  shall  i 

time  be  folded  up  as  clothes  and  curtains  are.     As  a  garment  cncompasse 

whole  body,  so  do  the  heavens  encircle  the  earth.^  Some  say,  as  a  garment  if 

up  to  be  laid  aside,  that  when  there  is  need  it  may  be  taken  again  for  use ;  u 

thou  fold  up  the  heavens  like  a  garment,  that  when  they  are  repaired,  thoa  i 

again  stretch  them  out  about  tlie  earth  ;  thou  shalt  fold  them  up,  so  that  wl 

appear  shall  not  now  appear.     It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  metaphor  of  a  ic 

book,  which  the  Spuit  of  God  usoth  (laa.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Rev.  vi.  14)  :  '  The  hi 

departed  as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together.'     AVhen  a  book  is  rolled  up  a 

nothing  can  be  read  in  it  till  it  be  opened  again ;  so  the  face  of  the  heavens,  w 

the  stars  are  as  letters  declaring  the  glory  of  God,  shall  be  shut  or  rolled  tO| 

so  that  nothing  shall  appear,  till  bv  its  renovation  it  be  opened  again :  as  a  gi 

*t  shall  be  changed,  not  to  be  usecf  in  the  same  fashion,  and  for  the  same  use 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  for  the  worse :  an  old  garment  is  not  changed  but  inti 

to  be  put  to  other  uses,  and  afterwards  thrown  upon  the  dunghill ;  but  similitui 

pot  to  be  pressed  too  far ;  and  this  will  not  agree  with  the  new  heavens  an 

earth,  physically  so,  as  well  as  mctapliorically  so.     It  is  not  likely  the  heaye; 


_i^ .         

Oie  in^  bIi^  not  be  annihilated,  but  rcfiuod.  It  shiiU  lose  its  present  fori 
^Aqoii.  bat  not  its  foundation  :  indeed,  as  God  raised  it  from  nothing,  so  1 
^^e  it  into  nothing;  yet  it  doth  not  appear  that  God  will  annihilate  it,  andi 
JS^^f  hoditbe  matter  and  form  of  it ;  imrt  shall  be  consumed,  and  part  p 

yiKKWJ       ^g^^Ut,  '^>  Septiiag.  (<fl  Ebtiua  in  Hcb.  L 


iiiueo,  lo  Muui  me  wona  unime  a  acw  loce,  tma  qbtb  m  emuer  ciemr- 
aidoinr ;  m  the  bodira  of  men,  dissolved  into  dnit,  ihMl  hsTe  mo* 
tica  u  thdi  remmctioii ;  u  BVessri  of  rdd  is  melted  down  to  mnoT* 
I  En  it,  and  TBceire  B  more  comely  form  by  the  skill  of  the  watkuMn. 
[U  ma  not  deAoyed  by  the  deluge :  it  mu  rather  WMbed  hj  water, 
•d ;  so  it  ihill  be  nlber  Ttfined  by  the  lost  fire,  than  lie  under  an  itra- 

« likely  Ood  would  Lken  the  everlMtingiieM  of  hii  covenant,  mi  ihe 
bii  ipiritus]  Ifi-ael,  to  the  duration  of  the  ordinaacei  of  the  heavens 

a  Jer.  xigi.  3S,  36),  if  they  were  whtdiv  to  depart  from  befiire  him. 
pbce  may  only  lend  to  an  asnirance  of  a  clnirch  in  the  world,  while 

lutes  ;  yet  it  would  be  but  small  conifoit,  if  the  happiness  of  believei* 

e  no  longer  thin  the  heavens  and  earth,  if  they  were  to  have  a  total 

,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  must  tiare  place  for  theii  support  to  move  in, 
objeeti  suited  to  those  giorious  senses  which  shall  l»e  restored  to  them ; 
rnal  way,  which  our  Saviour  rejects,  when  he  saith,  There  is  no  eatiiw, 
or  manying,  4c.  in  the  other  world;  but  whereby  they  may^or^ 
I  bow  or  in  what  manner  their  senses  shall  be  used,  would  be  raahnesi 


.  r  any  part  of  it,  be  said  ta  b« 
ji  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the  glortms  liberty  of  the  soiu  of 
fhole  frame  of  heaven  and  earth  were  to  be  annihilated  (Rom.  viiL21)t 
laith  ako,  that  the  creature  waits  with  an  '  earnest  expectation  for  thii 
I  of  the  SOIU  of  God  (ver.  19)  ;  which  would  have  no  toundatiof),  if  the 
should  be  reduced  to  nothing.  What  joyful  expectation  can  there  be 
atal  ruin?  How  should  the  creature  be  capable  of  partaking  in  this 
ty  of  the  sons  of  Ood  7  •  As  the  world  for  the  sin  of  man  lost  its  first 
was  cursed  after  tlie  &II,  and  the  beauty  bestowed  upon  it  by  creatitHi 
'■  -'■  -"  ■ecover  that  ancient  gIoi7,  when  he  shall  be  fully  restored  by 
it  dignity  he  lost  bv  his  first  sin.     As  man  shall  be  titti  tttna 

....    '    -  „^i(.{,  jg  prepared  '    •-'-     — "--"  '*- 

T  corrUDtibllity,  i 
I,  to  receive  a  new  glory  suited  to  tlieir  nattm,  and  a 


[t  ^all  recover  that  ancient  glory,  when  he  shall  be  fully  restored  fay 

vhisfirstsin.     As  man  shall  be  fi " 

liich  is  prepared  for  him,  an  shall 
T  corruptibility,  Ihoee  stains  and  s{ 
jlory  suited  to  tlieir  natore,  and  answerable  to 
r  God,  when  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  saints  shall  be  accomplished.' 


ihtj  to  receive  that  glory  wnich  is  prepared  for  him,  so  shall  the  o 
1  from  that  iinpetf?ction  or  corruptibility,  Ihoee  stains  and  spots  npMi 
to  receive  a  new  glory  suited  to  tlieir  natnre,  and  answerable  to 
I,  when  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  saints  shall  be  accomplished.' 
rince's  nuptials  are  solemniied,  the  whole  cotmlry  ecboea  with  joy ;  a* 
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in  afterwards,  groaning  and  waiting  for  the  adoption  (yet.  23) ;  wbere  he  diiClB" 
guisheth  the  rational  creature  from  the  creature  he  had  rooken  of  hefbre.  If  he  had 
meant  the  helieying  creature  by  that  creature  that  desirea  the  liberty  of  the  eons  d 
God,  what  need  hi^i  there  been  of  that  additional  distinction,  and  not  onlythey,  but 
we  also  who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  sroan  within  ourselves  ?  Whereby  it 
seems  he  means  some  creatures  below  rational  creatures,  since  neither  angds  Mr 
blessed  souls  can  be  said  to  travail  in  pain,  with  that  distress  as  a  woman  in  timval 
liath,  as  the  word  signifies,  who  perform  the  work  joyfbliy  which  God  sets  thea 
upon.s  If  the  creatures  be  subject  to  vanity  by  the  sin  of  man,  they  shall  dbo  pi^ 
take  of  a  happiness  by  the  restoration  of  man.  The  earth  hath  mime  thoms  aal 
thbtles,  and  venomous  beasts;  the  air  hath  had  its  tempests  and  infectioua  on^itiaB; 
the  water  hath  caused  its  floods  and  deluges.  The  creature  hath  been  atmsed  to 
luxury  and  intemperance ;  and  been  tyrannized  over  by  man,  contrary  to  the  cad 
of  its  creation.  It  is  convenient  that  some  time  should  lie  allotted  for  the  erealnn'i 
attainixu;  its  true  end,  and  that  it  may  partake  of  the  peace  of  man,  as  it  hath  doM 
of  the  miits  of  his  sin ;  otherwise  it  would  seem,  that  sin  had  prevailed  more  thai 
grace,  and  would  have  had  more  power  to  deface,  than  grace  to  restore  things  ibIb 
their  due  order. 

5.  Again,  Upon  what  aoooont  should  the  Psalmist  exhort  the  hearena  to  icjoiA 
and  the  earUi  to  be  glad,  when  God  '  comes  to  judge  the  world  with  xiehteoDSBaB 
(Ps.  xcvL  11 — 13),  if  they  should  be  annihilated  and  sunk  for  ever  mto  nolhiMl 
*  It  would  seem,'  saith  Daule, '  to  be  an  impertinent  figure,  if  the  Judge  o£  the  woA 
brought  to  them  a  total  destruction ;  an  entire  ruin  could  not  be  matter  of  tiiinfl|l 
to  creatures,  who  naturally  have  that  instinct  or  inclination  put  into  them  by  AA 
Creator,  to  preserve  themselves,  and  to  effect  their  own  preservation.' 

6.  Again,  the  Lord  is  to  rejoice  in  Ms  works  (Ps.  civ.  31) :  'The  glorr  of  Ai 
Lord  slmll  endure  for  ever ;  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works ; '  not  hath,  but  dbdl 
rejoice  in  his  works :  in  the  works  of  creation,  which  the  Psalmist  had  ennmcnl^ 
and  which  is  the  whole  scope  of  the  Psalm :  and  he  intimates  that  it  is  part  of  Al 
priory  of  the  Lord  which  enaures  for  ever ;  that  is,  his  manifestative  glory,  to  rcjibi 
m  his  works :  the  glory  of  the  Lord  must  be  understood  with  reference  to  die  cult 
tion  he  had  spoken  of  before.  How  short  was  that  joy  God  had  in  his  works  difl 
he  had  sent  them  beautified  out  of  his  hand !  How  soon  did  he  repent,  not  onfytki 
he  had  made  man,  but  was  grieved  at  tlie  heart  also,  that  he  made  the  other  cnt 
tares  which  man's  sin  had  disordered  (Gen.  \'i.  7) !  What  joy  can  God  have  in  the^ 
since  the  curse  upon  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  remains  upon  them  t  If  thn 
are  to  be  annihilated  upon  the  full  restoration  of  his  holiness,  what  time  wiU  Gm 
have  to  rejoice  in  the  other  works  of  creation  ?  It  is  the  joy  of  God  to  aee  all  U 
works  in  tneir  due  order ;  every  one  pointing  to  their  true  end ;  marching  tqceAfl 
in  their  excellency,  according  to  his  first  intendment  in  their  creation.  Did  Gd 
create  the  world  to  perform  its  end  only  for  one  day ;  scarce  so  much,  if  Adam  M 
the  very  first  day  of  his  creation  ?  What  would  have  been  their  end,  if  Adun  hd 
been  confirmed  in  a  state  of  happiness  as  the  angels  were?  'tis  likely  wiU  bi 
answered  and  performed  upon  the  complete  restoration  of  man  to  that  happy  atili 
from  whence  he  fell.  What  artificer  compiles  a  work  by  his  skill,  but  to  rejoioe  k 
it?  And  shall  God  have  no  joy  from  the  works  of  his  hands?  Since  God  can  oah 
rejoice  in  goodness,  the  creatures  must  have  that  goodness  restored  to  them  whicl 
God  pronounced  them  to  have  at  the  first  creation,  and  which  he  ordained  thai 
for,  before  he  can  again  rejoice  in  his  works.  The  goodness  of  the  creaturea  is  Al 
glory  and  joy  of  God. 

Inference  1.  We  may  infer  firom  hence,  what  a  base  and  \nle  thing  ain  is,  whid 
lays  the  foundation  of  the  world's  change.  Sin  brings  it  to  a  decrepit  ace ;  M 
overturned  the  whole  work  of  God  (Gen.  iiL  17) ;  so  that  to  render  it  usefiS  to  ih 
proper  end,  there  is  a  necessity  of  a  kind  of  a  new  creating  it  This  causes  God 
to  nre  the  earth  for  a  purification  of  it  from  that  infection  and  contagion  brongfal 
upon  it  by  the  apostacy  and  corruption  of  man.  It  hath  served  sinnil  man,  aai 
therefore  must  undergo  a  purging  name,  to  be  fit  to  serve  the  holy  and  rightsooi 
Creator.  As  sin  is  so  rivetted  in  the  body  of  man,  that  there  is  need  of  a  chaM 
by  death  to  raze  it  out ;  so  hath  the  airse  for  sin  got  so  deep  into  the  bowek  of  IM 
world,  that  there  is  need  of  a  change  by  fire  to  refine  it  for  its  master's  use.   Let  ai 

(^)  Mestraexat  tur  Heb.  i. 
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ill  viih  ao  oibv  BoliaB  dm  M  tiM  oK|}6et  of  God's  iMft^  a» 


fa  tiio  flioiliiwi^  and  Ao  ipring  of  the  pom  and  mm  of  Ao  wodd. 

Hov  fiiolidi  a  tibiiy  it  it  to  Ml  oiirikeorto  upon  tiuil  wbkh  duill  poriiby  and  ,be 

on  wliat  it  u  atom  \  Hie  boonrens  and  the  earth,  the  solideat  and  finneit  parte 

^  %m  cnalion,  ihell  not  oontimie  in  the  postnre  they  are ;  they  must  periih  and 

*         aTCAungchan^  How  feeble  aira  weak  are  the  other  parti  of  the  creation^ 

cnatmes  waDong  upon  and  fluttering  about  the  woiul,  diat  are  penahing 

dffing  efoy  dfty;  and  we  ocaroe  aee  them  dothed  with  life  and  beauty  this  day, 

Aev  vitiber  and  are  deq^oiled  of  all  the  next;  and  are  luch  frail  thingi  nt 

Bli  nr  oar  ererlasting  ipinta  and  aflectioni  f   Though  the  daily  employment  of 

^  Mfonaia  tiw  dedaiatioa  of  the  glory  of  CM  (Ps.  xiz.  1),  yet  neither  thii,  nor 

hannony,  order,  bean^,  amaaing  greatnem  and  glory  of  mem,  shall  preserve 

from  a  diianhitiop  and  melting  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord.    Though  they 

nmained  in  the  same  poeture  from  the  creaticm  till  this  dfty,  and  are  of  so 


hfiSbm  Older  of  their  Lord  Qneator,  deceiTe  our  hopes?  Perishing  things  can 

W  BO  wippmi  to  tiw  soul ;  if  we  would  haye  rest,  we  must  run  to  God  and  rest  in 
Gad.  Ho^  eontemptiUe  should  that  be  to  us,  whose  fashion  shall  pass  away,  which 
1  not  endure  kajg  in  its  present  form  and  appearance ;  contemptible  as  a  rest, 
aoMtomptible  as  the  work  of  God ;  contemptible  as  an  end,  not  contemptible  as 
aa  to  attain  our  end  I  If  these  must  be  changed,  how  unworthy  are  other 
to  ba  the  centre  of  our  soulsy  that  change  in  our  yeiy  using  of  them,  and  slide 
fa  our  yoy  eiijoyment  of  thc»n ! 

<Ae  mme.  The  essence  of  God,  with  all  the  perfections  of  his  nature, 
leed  the  same,  without  any  yariation  from  eteniity  to  eternity ;  so  that 
dodi  not  only  assert  the  eternal  duraticm  of  God,  but  his  immutability  in 
t  dnntion.  His  etom^  is  signified  in  that  expression,  *  Thou  shalt  endure ;' 
fauuiUahDity  in  this, '  Tnou  art  the  same.'  To  endure,  aigues  indeed  his  immu- 
9itf  aa  weU  as  etcnuty ;  for  what  endures,  is  not  changed,  and  what  is  changed, 
dodb  not  endure  ;^  but '  Thou  art  the  same  i  doth  more  ftdly  signify  it  He  could 
Boft  \m  tba  same  if  he  could  be  changed  into  any  odier  thing  thui  what  he  is ;  the 
Ifahuat  dierefore  puts  not  thou  hast  been,  or  shait  be,  but  thmi  art  the  same,  without 

3  alteration.  'Thou  art  the  same;'  tibat  is,  tiie  same  God;  the  same  in  essence 
nature ;  the  same  in  wiU  and  purpose.  Thou  dost  change  all  other  things  as 
thou  pleaaest,  but  thou  art  immutable  m  every  respect,  and  receivest  no  shadow  of 
diange^  though  never  so  light  and  smalL  The  Psalmist  here  alludes  to  the  name 
Jehorah,  I  Am  \^  and  doth  not  only  ascribe  immutability  to  God,  but  exclude  every 
tiling  else  from  partaldng  in  that  perfection.  AU  things  else  are  tottering ;  God 
sees  aD  other  things  in  continual  motion  under  his  feet,  like  water  passing  away 
and  no  more  seen;  while  he  remains  fixed  and  immoveable ;  his  wisdom  and  power, 
his  knowledge  and  wiD,  are  alwajrs  the  same.  His  essence  can  receive  no  alteration, 
neither  by  itself,  nor  by  any  extemal  cause ;  whereas  other  things  either  naturally 
decline  to  destruction,  pass  from  one  term  to  another,  till  they  come  to  their  period; 
or  shall  at  the  last  day  be  wrapped  up,  after  God  hath  completed  his  will  in  them 
and  by  them,  as  a  man  doth  a  garment  he  intends  to  repair  and  transform  to  another 
use.  So  that  in  the  text,  God,  as  immutable,  is  opposea  to  aU  creatures  as  perishing 
and  changeable. 

Doctrine.  God  is  unchangeable  in  his  essence,  nature,  and  perfections.  Immutability 
and  eternity  are  linked  together ;  and,  indeed,  true  eternity  is  true  immutability ; 
whence  eternity  is  defined  the  possession  of  an  immutable  life.  Yet  immutability 
diffin  from  eternity  in  our  conception ;  immutability  respects  the  essence  or  existence 
of  a  thing;  eternity  respects  the  duration  of  a  being  in  that  state,  or  ratiier,  immu- 
tability is  tiie  state  itself;!  eternity  is  the  measure  of  that  state.  A  thing  is  said  to 
be  changed,  when  it  is  otherwise  now  in  reeard  of  nature,  stete,  will,  or  any  quality 
than  it  was  before ;  when  either  something  \b  added  to  it,  or  taken  from  it ;  when  it 
citber  loaa  or  acquires.  But  now  it  is  £e  essential  properW  of  God,  not  to  have 
any  aooesnoD  to,  or  diminution  o^  his  essence  or  attributes,  but  to  remain  entirely 
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th^  um?.  lis  frmU  nrnhing ;  he  lom  nothing;  hot  doth  anifonnlj  ez!tt  liT  Matti>{ 
without  tmv  new  nature,  new  thoughts,  new  w3!y  new  purpose,  or  newpuoe.  Tim 
unohanflpeablenen  of  God  was  anciently  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  cube,  a  pM 
of  meCafor  wood  framed  four-square,  when  every  side  is  exactly  of  the  same  equality: 
cast  it  which  way  you  will,  it  will  alwajrs  be  in  the  same  posture,  because  it  is  eqal 
to  itself  in  all  iu  dimension!!.™  He  was  therefore  said  to  be  the  centre  of  all  thing% 
and  other  tliingj  tlie  circumference ;  the  centre  is  nerer  moved,  while  the  dmiB- 
ferencc  is ;  it  remains  immovable  in  the  midst  of  the  circle ;  '  There  is  no  viria* 
blcncss  nor  shadow  of  turning  with  him '  (James  L  17).  The  moon  hath  her  spol% 
so  hath  the  sun;  there  is  a  mixture  of  light  and  darkness;  it  hath  its  changes; 
sometimes  it  is  in  the  increase,  sometimes  in  the  wane ;  it  is  always  either  gaiiuB| 
or  losing,  and  by  the  turnings  and  motiouj^,  either  of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  of  thi 
earth,  it  is  in  its  eclipse,  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth  between  that  and  thesm. 
The  sun  also  hath  its  diurnal  and  annual  motion  ;  it  riseth  and  sets,  and  puts  oo  a 
different  face ;  it  doth  not  always  shine  with  the  noon-day  light ;  it  is  somethnci 
veiled  with  clouds  and  vapours ;  it  is  always  going  from  one  tropic  to  anotberi 
wliereby  it  makes  various  sliadows  on  the  earth,  and  produceth  the  various  sessosi 
of  the  year ;  it  is  not  alwa}*!  in  our  hemisphere,  nor  doth  it  always  shine  with  m 
equal  force  and  brightness  in  it  Such  snadows  and  variations  have  no  place  io 
the  eternal  Father  of  Lights;  he  hath  not  the  lea^t  spot  or  diminution  or  bright- 
nesM ;  nothing  can  cloud  him  or  eclipse  him. 

For  the  better  understanding  this  perfection  of  God,  I  shall  premise  three  thinti. 

1.  The  immutability  of  God  is  a  perfection.  Inunutability  considered  in  itwC 
without  relation  to  other  things,  is  not  a  perfection.  It  is  the  greatest  miseir  and 
imperfection  of  the  evil  angel:<,  that  they  are  immutable  in  malice  against  God;  bttt 
as  God  is  infinite  in  essence,  infinitely  gocd,  wise,  holy ;  so  it  is  a  perfection  neeet- 
liary  to  his  nature,  that  he  should  be  immutably  all  this,  all  excellency,  goodiMSi^ 
wisdom,  immutably  all  that  he  is ;  without  this  he  would  be  an  imperfect  Befflg. 
Arc  not  the  angels  in  heaven,  who  are  confirmed  in  a  holy  and  happy  state,  mm 
perfect  than  when  they  were  in  a  possibility  of  committing  evil  and  beoomiiy 
miserable  ?  Are  not  the  saints  in  heaven,  whose  wiUs  by  grace  do  unalterably  devrt 
to  G(mI  and  goodness,  more  perfect  than  if  they  were  as  Adam  in  Paradise,  capsUe 
of  losing  their  felicity,  as  well  as  preserving  it?  We  count  a  rock,  in  regard  of  iti 
stability,  more  excellent  than  the  dust  of  the  ground,  or  a  feather  that  is  tosMd 
about  with  every  wind ;  is  it  not  also  the  perfection  of  the  body  to  have  a  constnit 
tenor  of  health,  and  the  glory  of  a  man  not  to  warp  aside  from  what  is  just  slid 
right,  by  the  persuasions  of  any  temptations? 

2.  Immutability  is  a  glory  belonging  to  aU  the  attributes  of  God.  It  is  not  t 
single  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature,  nor  is  it  limited  to  particular  objects  thni 
and  thus  disposed.  Mercy  and  justice  have  their  distinct  objects  and  distmct  acts; 
mercy  is  conversant  about  a  penitent,  justice  conversant  about  an  obstinate  sinner. 
In  our  notion  and  conception  of  the  Divine  perfections,  his  perfections  are  difierent: 
the  wisdom  of  God  is  not  his  power,  nor  his  power  his  holiness,  but  immutabflity  is 
the  centre  wherein  they  all  unite.  There  is  not  one  perfection  but  may  be  said  to  he, 
and  truly  is,  immutable ;  none  of  them  will  appear  so  glorious  without  this  beam, 
this  sun  of  immutability,  which  renders  them  nighly  excellent  without  the  least 
shadow  of  imperfection.  How  cloudy  would  his  nlessedness  be  if  it  were  change- 
aUle !  How  dim  his  wisdom,  if  it  might  be  obscured  I  How  feeble  his  power,  if  it 
were  capable  to  be  sickly  and  languish !  How  would  mercy  lose  much  of  its  lustrp, 
if  it  oould  change  into  wrath ;  and  justice  nmch  of  its  dread,  if  it  could  he  turned 
into  mercy,  while  the  object  of  justice  remains  unfit  for  mercy,  and  one  that  hath 
need  of  merey  continues  only  fit  for  the  Divine  fury!  But  unchangeableness  is  a 
threavl  that  runs  throu*;h  the  whole  web;  it  is  the  enamel  of  all  the  rest;  none  of 
t)iem  witlumt  it  could  look  with  a  triumphant  aspect  His  power  is  unchangeable: 
*  In  the  Lonl  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength*  (Isa.  xxvi.  4).  His  mercy  and  hb 
holinesM  enilure  for  ever :  he  never  could,  nor  ever  can,  look  upon  iniqiiity  (Hah.  i.  13). 
He  is  a  nn^k  in  the  rii^hteousness  of  his  ways,  the  truth  of  his  word,  the  hoUnesia 
hi>»  prociHHlings,  and  tne  rectitude  of  his  nature.  All  arc  expressed  Deut  xzxiL  4: 
'  lie  \*  H  rock,  his  work  is  ])erfeot,  for  all  his  ways  are  judgment;  a  God  «if  truth, 
an^l  wUtiout  iniquity;  ju^t  and  right  is  he.*  AH  that  we  consider  in  God  isunehangt* 

(».)  Am^raiii  »ur  II. b.  :\.  i>.  Io*. 
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d)i»;  tar  bk  enenoe  and  hit  pnpertiet  are  tiia  nme,  and,  therefbn,  V^  ^  b< 


fljAr  bebngmg  to  the  evenceor God,  beloi^  also  to  e^ery  perfedioa^die  nature 
ifOod;  none  or  them  can  reoem  any  addition  or  diminution.  From  tlie  unchanff»- 
illncaB  of  hia  natnre,  the  apoide  (/ame«  i.  17)  infers  the  unchangeablenen  of  hia 
liibeaa^  and  himadf  (in  MaL  vL  6)  the  unchangeahlenets  of  hia  coanaeL 
9L  Unchuigeahleneta  doth  necessarily  pertain  to  the  nature  of  Ood.  It  is  of  the 
■M  Beoesaity  with  the  rectitDde  of  his  natnre ;  he  can  no  more  he  changeahle  in 
■ii  aaafncf  than  he  can  he  unrighteous  in  his  actions.  God  is  a  necessary  Bemff ; 
h»  ia  necesaflrily  what  he  is,  and,  therefore,  is  unchangeaUy  what  he  is.  Mutabihty 
kknp  to  contmgency.  If  any  perfection  of  his  nature  could  be  separated  from 
ifaa,  Ke  would  ceaae  to  be  God.  What  did  not  possess  the  whole  nature  of  God, 
•■■Id  not  have  the  essence  of  God;  it  is  reciprocated  with  the  natnre  of  God. 
Whalaocfcr  is  immutable  b^  nature  is  God ;  whatsoever  is  God  is  immutable  by 
astnie.  Some  creatures  are  nnmutable  by  his  grace  and  power.  God  is  hofy,  happy, 

acood,  by  his  essence ;  angels  and  men  are  made  holy,  wise,  happy,  strong,  and 
Dj  finalities  and  graoea.^  The  holiness,  happiness,  and  wisdom  of  saints  and 
1^  as  they  had  a  beginning,  ao  they  are  dqpable  of  increase  and  diminution,  and 
tf  an  end  also ;  for  their  standing  is  not  from  themselves,  or  from  the  nature  nf 
jAnmimd  tftnagOi,  holiness,  or  wisdom,  which  in  themadvetf  are  apt  to  fail,  and  finally 
la  decny^  but  firom  the  stability  and  confirmation  they  have  by  the  gift  and  grace 
of  God.  The  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  changed ;  and  after  that  renewal  and  rep*- 
wlioii  ihev  shall  not  be  changed.  Our  bodies  after  the  resurrection  shall  not  be 
Amged,  but  for  ever  be  '  miule  conformable  to  the  glorious  body  of  Christ'  (PhiL 
&.2Q ;  but  this  is  by  the  poweriid  nace  of  God :  so  mat,  indeed,  those  things  may 
he  aaid  afterwards  rather  to  be  unchanged  than  unchangeable,  because  they  are  not 
m  by  nature,  but  by  soverei^  dispensation.  As  creatures  have  not  necessary  beings, 
m  tacy  have  not  necessary  unmutahility.  Necessity  of  being,  and,  therefore,  immu- 
tabflitj  of  being,  belongs  by  nature  only  to  God ;  otherwise  if  there  were  any 
diaqge  in  Go{  he  would  be  sometimes  what  he  was  not,  and  would  cease  to  l>e 
what  ne  was,  which  is  against  the  nature,  and,  indeed,  against  the  natural  notion  of 
a  Deity.     Let  us  see  then, 

L  In  what  regards  God  is  immutable.  II.  Prove  that  God  is  immutable.  III.  That 
fliia  18  proper  to  God,  and  incommunicable  to  any  creature.  IV.  Some  propositions 
to  dear  the  tmchangeableness  of  God  from  any  thing  that  seems  contrai}'  to  it 
V.  The  use. 

I.  In  what  respects  God  is  unchangeable. 

1.  God  is  unchangeable  in  his  essence.  He  is  unalterably  fixed  in  his  being,  so  that 
not  a  particle  of  it  can  be  lost  from  it,  not  a  mite  added  to  it  If  a  man  continue 
n  beins  as  long  as  Methuselah,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years ;  yet  there  is 
not  a  day,  nay,  an  hour,  wherein  there  is  not  some  alteration  in  his  substance. 
Though  no  substantial  part  is  wanting,  yet  there  is  an  addition  to  him  by  his  food, 
a  dimmution  of  somethmg  by  his  labour ;  he  is  always  making  some  acquisition,  or 
sofiering  some  loss :  but  in  God  there  can  be  no  alteration,  by  the  accession  of  any 
thing  to  make  his  substance  greater  or  better,  or  by  diminution  to  make  it  less  or 
worse.  He  who  hath  not  being  from  another,  cannot  but  be  always  what  he  is : 
God  is  the  first  Being,  an  independent  Being ;  he  was  not  produced  of  himself,  or 
of  any  other,  but  by  nature  always  hath  been,  and,  therefore,  cannot  by  himself,  or 
by  any  other,  be  changed  from  wfiat  he  is  in  his  own  nature.  That  which  is  not  may 
as  wdl  assume  to  itself  a  being,  as  he  who  hath  and  is  all  being,  have  the  least 
change  firom  what  he  is.  Again,  because  he  is  a  Spirit,  he  is  not  subject  to  those 
mutations  which  are  found  in  corporeal  and  bodily  natures ;  because  he  is  an  abso- 
lutely simple  Spirit,  not  having  the  least  particle  of  composition ;  he  is  not  capable 
of  tnose  changes  which  may  be  in  createa  spirits. 

(1.)  If  his  essence  were  mutable,  God  would  not  truly  be ;  it  could  not  be  truly 
said  by  himself  *  1  Am  that  I  Am'  (Exod.  iii.  14),  if  he  were  such  a  thing  or 
Being  at  this  time,  and  a  different  Bein^  at  another  time.  Whatsoever  is  changed 
properly  is  not,  because  it  doth  not  remam  to  be  what  it  was ;  that  which  is  chan^d 
was  something,  is  sometliing,  and  will  be  something.  A  being  rcinains  to  that  thing 
which  is  changed ;  yet  though  it  may  be  said  such  a  thing  is,  yet  it  may  be  also  said 
such  a  thing  is  not»  because  it  is  not  whut  it  was  in  its  first  being ;  it  is  not  now 

(fi>  ArcbboliU  Scnn. 
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wliat  il  wai^  it  ii  now  wbat  it  WM  not ;  h  u  another  thing  than  it  waa^ 
thing  than  it »;  it  will  be  another  thing  than  what  it  b  or  waa.  It  is,  indeed,  a  beine. 
but  a  difierent  beinz  from  what  it  was  before.  Bat  if  God  were  changed,  it  caSi 
not  be  said  of  him  Uiat  he  is,  but  it  might  also  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  not;  or  if 
he  were  changeaUe,  or  could  be  changed,  it  might  be  said  of  him  he  is,  but  he  will 
not  be  what  he  is;  or  he  may  not  be  what  he  is,  but  there  will  be  or  may  be  some 
diflerence  in  his  beine,  and  so  Qxtd  would  not  be  '  I  Am  that  I  Am ;'  for  though  he 
would  not  cease  utteny  to  be,  yet  he  would  cease  to  be  what  he  waa  before. 

(2.)  Again :  if  his  enence  were  mutaUe,  he  could  not  be  perfectly  blessed,  and 
fuUy  rejoice  in  himsd£  If  he  changed  for  the  better,  he  could  not  have  an  infinite 
pleasure  in  what  he  was  before  the  change,  because  he  was  not  infinitdy  blessed; 
and  the  pleasure  of  that  state  could  not  be  of  a  higher  kind  than  the  atate  itsdU^  or, 
at  least,  the  a{^irehaui(m  of  a  happiness  in  it  If  he  changed  for  the  worse,  he  could 
not  have  a  pleasure  in  it  after  the  change ;  for  according  to  the  diminution  of  hif 
state  would  be  the  decrease  of  his  pleasure.  His  oleasure  could  not  be  infinite  before 
the  change,  if  he  changed  for  the  oetter;  it  could  not  be  infinite  after  the  change, 
if  he  changed  for  the  worse.  If  he  changed  for  the  better,  he  would  not  have  had  an 
infinite  goodness  of  being  before :  and  not  having  an  infinite  goodneaa  of  being,  he 
would  have  a  finite  eoo£ie8s  of  b^ig;  for  there  is  no  medium  between  finite  and 
infinite.  Then,  thou^  the  change  were  for  the  better,  yet,  being  finite  befoce,  some^ 
thing  would  be  stiU  wanting  to  make  him  infinitely  biased ;  beoiuse  being  finite^  be 
could  not  change  to  that  which  is  infinite ;  for  nnite  and  infinite  are  extremes  so 
distant,  that  they  can  never  pass  into  one  another ;  that  is,  that  that  which  is  finite 
should  become  infinite,  or  that  which  is  infinite  should  become  finite ;  so  that  sup- 
posing him  mutable,  his  essence  in  no  state  of  change  could  ftimiah  him  with  an 
mfinite  peace  and  blessedness. 

(3.)  Again :  if  God*s  essence  be  changed,  he  either  increaseth  or  dimhnisheth.^ 
Whatsoever  is  changed,  doth  eidier  gain  by  receivmg  something  larrcr  and  greater 
than  it  had  in  itself  nefore,  or  gains  nothing  b]^  beine  changed.  If  Uie  former,  dien 
it  receives  more  than  itself  more  than  it  had  in  itself  before.  The  Divine  nature 
cannot  be  increased ;  for  whatsoever  receives  any  thing  than  what  it  had  in  itself 
before,  must  necessiurily  receive  it  from  another,  because  nothing  can  give  to  itself 
that  which  it  hath  not  But  God  cannot  receive  from  another  what  he  hath  not 
already,  because  whatsoever  other  things  possess  is  derived  from  him,  and,  there- 
fore, contained  in  him,  as  the  fountain  contains  the  virtue  in  itself  which  it  conveys 
to  the  streams;  so  that  God  cannot  eain  anv  thing.  If  a  thine  that  is  changed 
gain  nothing  by  that  change,  it  loeeth  something  of  what  it  had  before  in  itself; 
and  this  loss  must  be  by  itsdf  or  some  other.  God  cannot  receive  any  looa  fit>m  any 
thing  in  himself;  he  cannot  will  his  own  diminution,  that  is  repugnant  to  every 
nature.  He  may  as  well  will  his  own  destruction  as  his  own  decrease :  every 
decrease  is  a  partial  destruction.  But  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  die  any  kind  of 
death,  to  have  any  resemblance  of  death,  for  he  is  immortal,  and  '  only  hath 
immortality'  (1  Tim.  vL  16),  th^^ore  impossible  to  be  diminished  in  any  particle 
of  his  essence ;  nor  can  he  be  diminished  by  any  thing  in  his  own  nature,  because 
his  infinite  simplicity  admits  of  nothing  distinct  firom  mmself,  or  contrarr  to  him- 
self. All  decreases  come  from  something  contrary  to  the  nature  of  that  thing  which 
doth  decrease.  Whatsoever  b  made  less  than  itself,  was  not  truly  unum^  one  and 
simple,  because  that  which  divides  itself  in  separation  was  not  the  same  in  con- 
junction. Nor  can  he  be  diminished  by  any  other  without  himself;  because  nothing 
18  superior  to  God,  nothing  stronger  than  God  which  can  oppress  him.  But  what- 
soever is  changed  is  weaker  than  that  which  changeth  it,  and  sinks  under  a  power 
it  cannot  succenfully  resist ;  weakness  belongs  not  to  the  Deity J>  Nor,  lastly,  can 
God  change  from  a  state  wherein  he  is,  to  another  state  equal  to  the  former,  as  men 
in  some  cases  may  do ;  for  in  passing  firom  one  state  to  another  e^ual  to  it,  some- 
thing must  be  parted  with  which  he  had  before,  that  some  other  thing  may  accrue 
to  him  as  a  recompense  for  Uiat  loss,  to  make  him  equal  to  what  he  waa.  This 
recompense  then  he  had  not  before,  though  he  had  something  equal  to  it  And  in 
this  case  it  could  not  be  said  by  God  *  I  Am  that  I  Am,'  but  I  am  equal  to  what  I 
was;  for  in  this  case  there  would  be  a  diminution  and  increase  which,  m 
shewed,  cannot  be  in  God. 

(e)  Huso  VicCocla.iB  litB^rtfc (f)  iH<. 


t  which  he  can  know,  wo  that  nothing  is  hid  ilrom  him.  He  knows  not  at 
my  more  than  be  hath  known  frnn  etemity ;  and  that  which  he  knows  now 
igra  inows:  '  AH  thhigs  are  open  and  naked  before  bim'  (Heb. iv.  13).  A 
Mid  to  be  dianged  in  xegaid  of  knowledge,  when  be  knows  tiiat  now  which 
not  Jmow  befete^  or  knows  that  to  be  folae  now  which  be  thouflbt  true  be- 

hath  something  for  the  object  of  bis  nndcfitaading  now,  which  be  had  not 

Bat, 
This  woold  be  repugnant  to  the  wisdom  and  onmisdence  which  belongs  to 
ion  of  a  Deity.  That  cannot  be  God  that  is  not  infinitely  wise ;  that  cannM 
itdy  wise  that  is  either  i^orant  d,  or  mistaken  in,  his  apprehension  of  anv 
]g.  If  God  be  changed  m  knowledge,  it  must  be  for  want  of  wiidom ;  aft 
of  this  nature  in  creatures  implies  this  defect  preceding  or  accompanying  it 

thought  of  God  would  have  been  unworthy  of  him  that  is  '  only  wise/ 
th  no  mate  for  wisdom  (1  Tim.  L  17);  none  wise  besides  himself.  If  be 
lat  thing  this  day  which  be  Imew  not  before,  be  would  not  be  an  '  only  wise' 

fiir  8  b^ng  that  did  know  every  thing  at  once  might  be  conceived,  and  so 
being  be  apprehended  by  the  mmd  cf  man.  If  God  understood  a  thing  at 
vt  wmcb  be  did  not  at  another,  be  would  be  changed  fimn  ignorance  to 
ige ;  as  if  he  could  not  do  tbat  this  daywhich  be  could  do  to-morrow,  be 
M  changed  firom  impotence  to  power.   He  could  not  be  always  omniscient, 

there  might  be  yet  something  still  to  come  which  be  yet  knows  not,  though 
know  aU  things  that  are  ^ast  What  way  soever  you  suppose  a  change,  you 
ppose  a  present  or  a  past  ignorance ;  if  he  be  dumged  m  bis  knowledge  for 
Kction  <n  bis  understanding,  he  was  ignoruit  befiire;  if  his  understanding 
ured  by  the  change,  be  is  iffnonmt  after  it 

If  God  were  chai^able  in  nis  knowledge,  it  would  make  bim  unfit  to  be  an 
f  trust  to  any  rational  creature.  Hiirevelationswould  want  the  due  ground 
stainment,  if  bis  understanding  were  changeable ;  for  that  might  be  revealed 
I  now  which  might  prove  fidse  hereafter,  and  that  as  &]se  now  which  here- 
igbt  prove  true ;  and  so  Qod  would  be  an  unfit  object  of  obedience  in  regaid 
irecepts,  and  an  unfit  object  of  confidence  in  regard  of  bis  pronuses.  For  if 
hangeable  in  knowledge  he  is  defective  in  knowledge,  and  miffht  promise 
w  Which  he  would  know  afterwards  was  unfit  to  be  promised,  ana,  therefore, 

be  performed.  It  woold  make  him  an  incompetent  object  of  dread,  in  regard 
breatenings ;  for  be  might  threaten  that  now  which  he  miffht  know  hereafter 
It  fit  or  just  to  be  inflicted.  A  changeable  mind  and  ttnaersUoiding  cannot 
.  due  and  right  judgment  of  things  to  be  done,  and  things  to  be  avoided: 


I  ilidmnt  boBf  fisn  whtf  ii  ww  WbR-  .n  i 


d  tare  lh«  propertj  of  ( 

daf^mce  in  Kia  bm^  and  m  Gal  ««c'  '^mdiIt  eontaini  all  pn&ctiRa 

W'tKid  not  eraat  laa^  to  k,  jct  W  v  ^-^^  pMt,  preaent,  and  futun,  a 

i2.'i  .^xain:  if  ha  fBtaca  «tl>  r  .-'1m<'oc  md  thr  aamr,  he  vcre  Ml 

r^v  njoicc  in  liinaU   Ifk^— -^ ■-='>- 

pUium  in  what  he  saa  hrfaa 
<i  chc  pIcMore  of  Otf  tf 

'     "  ■,>^" 


Ki:e  wnoUW  dtr  dcOMWO*'  ;>^^;  braafcaMaf  bi*ry«all  thingi  fiituR 
the  change,  if  hr  cki^p< ''      _    ,   ,.-^^ndniiDf|>niicar(;  aolhat  though  thnc 

if  he  changed  forlkcwat*  ''^'^ZSam,  vet  hit  knowled^^  of  thrm  and  their 

inSaiu  giii.iihwaof  ttwi  -^<^^  imJlrtablc.    As  iniKgine  acrrature  ihit 

would  hm  a  faile  |o  y^',,^^^  whole  cMnpasi  oT  the  lieaveni,  br  lending 

btinite.  Tbea.  thooiP  -  ^,,  ^  hit  ipeciea  from  Ihrm,  he  would  Ke  the 

thinz  vbuU  be  m31  '   .    i.  tfw  cast,  then  in  the  vnt,  without  ur 

rai]3  net  ekmg*  jod  erery  motioa  toi.'rthm';  and  ihou^^ 

ditfant,  thai  Ik^  acd  is  in  continiul  n^riution,  his  eve 

should  hecnae  ii  >  dl  thrb'  molioas  at  ii:ice  and  by  one 

posing  Ikiaa  am'  oitT,  and.  thnvfure,  |>iT]>etually  knowt 

tnfiniu  peaec  a  .  knowledge  is  inlinii>','  and,  tlinefon; 

(3.)   Afsm  An  eleniul  knoTlnljre  commvhenili  in 

in»at«*»D  i»        ^  t  in  the  same  munntT,  and,  therefui^  his 
than  It  had  i'         ,-    ,             ,   -    -     J'   ^lowlrdge  he  eoniidcn  tlie  infinite  spaces 


tMnotk^-  ^    J  ^  ii  the  FsoM  of  al)  thinn  and  tliei 

hefn^  B-ji  '  ^^  JiET  chan^Ln^tihlenesB  of  kuoirled^  In  Ciod;   but  in  thil 

that  wWr  ■/■''^^^ftst.  he  kn<7Hl  that  thev  will  comr  to  pau;  after  tbef 

•Jwadf,  '  ^^^^J*^  Jmi  iheT  are  p^  and  ih'de  away.  Tliis  would  be  some- 
fM«,  «ai^  ^Si^^^J^f^  *^  ^'  cattse  of  the  Divine  knowlnlge,  as  it  ii  li 
toOtt  s'  jOS^  ^eontmy,  the  Divine  knowledge  and  will  is  the  cause  of 
gain  D'  ^9Bm^''-  ^"^  doih'nnt  know  craaturcs  because  they  are;   but  ther 

and  A  ^B^l^^^  •  '  All  hi^  works  wn«  known  to  him  Iroin  the  beginning 

tUl^  *^^^^  lJ^_      A[l  his  woiis  were  not  known  to  him,  if  the  evenls 

,li^*j^  Jjokuow-n  [p  liini;  if  ther  were  not  known  ti 

*^i.™i.l,i  not  do  : 


^■^^^rtK  co"lJ  ""'  ''"  ""J"  'hing  ignorantlv.  He  made  ihem  then 
^^^^«^Jj(id  nol  knnw  (lioiii  siler  he  made  t}iem.  ilis  knowledge  ol 
^■^•^  "Ji^lhein ;  ihrir  exi-ietice  made  no  change  in  his  knowlMlpe. 
^'^t*^  Art  •'■'^  '"  ^  crelled,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  knew 
^^^^^*  ((lOitedr  bt'lore  thoy  were  brought  into  act,  as  well  as  after 
— ^  jt0  *y..  .ft  -  before  thoy  m.'re  made,  they  were,  and  were  not;  they 
^^^i^i***^  God.  wtifn  ihi'V  were  not  in  tlicir  own  nature  r  God  did 
rf^i^^TLlre  from  'l"^'''  esislence,  but  his  knowledge  and  will  acted 

j#^^»tt*tjj^ctipn  uf  pait  and  future  makes  no  change  in  the  know- 
^a^^^W**  ,  thine  is  p^'t,  C'l'd  hath  no  more  distinct  knowiedire  of  it 

^M*>  ^  **  TL(iit,  and  to  conif ;  seen  hy  his  understandinf;,  as  they  were 
■"TrfJ^RrV   BesiJ^'s,  (ij  know  a  day  to  be  past  or  ftitiire,  is  only  to 
Sw'f..T7jsj  in  ii«lf.  "1"!  '"  ""low  its  rchition  to  that  which  follows, 
*.^  This  dny,  nhurtin  we  nre,  if  we  consider  it  in  Ihc  state 
H  VBS  to  come,  It  vrus  fiitiire  ;  but  if  we  consider  it  in  that 
^fnoTTow,  ve  unitcnlaiid  it  an  post.     This  in  man  cannot 
^goirledge  of  the  thing  ilswlf,  but  only  of  the  circumstanc* 
^^/mW~'  _  [n  Pulm  cilv.  s   •  Ilia  unil-iiuniliii*  !•  iaiBllc.'  »  Austia. 
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^^1^^  '^■rent  relation  of  it  As  I  9ve  thenin  this  day,  I  know 

^L^^^^j^  ''  be  up  to-morrow;  my  knowledge  of  the  sun  is 

%r  .t  is  in  the  sun,  not  in  my  knowledge ;  only  I 

.L'ular  circumstances.  How  much  more  must  the 
III  be  unchangeable,  who  knows  all  those  states,  con- 
.ost  perfectly  from  eternity ;  whereui  there  is  no  suo- 
,  and  therefore  wiU  know  them  for  ever !  He  alwajrs 
,  he  sees,  indeed,  succession  in  things,  and  he  sees  a  thing 
'  was  future.  As  from  eternity  he  saw  Adam  as  existing  in 
unit  time  he  saw  that  he  would  be,  in  the  following  time  he  saw 
uut  this  he  knew  from  eternity ;  this  he  knew  in  tne  same  man- 
.  e  was  a  variation  in  Adam,  yet  there  was  no  variation  in  God*8 
.lim,  in  aU  his  states;  though  Adam  was  not  present  to  himself,  yet 
es  he  was  present  to  Good's  eternity, 
.isidcr,  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  regard  of  the  manner  of  It,  as  well 
ijects,  is  incomprehensible  to  a  finite  creature.  So  that  though  we  cannot 
to  a  fldl  imdeiitandinff  of  the  manner  of  God's  knowledge,  yet  we  must  con- 
.  e  eo  of  it,  as  to  remove  id]  imperfection  from  him  in  it  And  since  it  is  an  Im- 
^crfbctioo  to  be  changeable,  we  must  remove  that  from  God ;  the  knowle^  of  God 
■boot  thnun  past,  nresent,  and  future,  must  be  inconceivably  above  oun :  '  His 
■iwlwiliiiimng  is  innnite '  (Pb.  czlviL  6).  There  is  no  number  of  it ;  it  ean  no  more 
W  calmhitfid  or  drawn  into  an  account  by  us,  than  infinite  spaces,  which  have  no 
MiDida  and  limiti,  ean  be  measured  by  us.  We  can  no  more  arrive,  even  in  heaven, 
to  a  eonmrdiensive  undefBtanding  cf  the  manner  of  his  knowledge,  than  of  Uie 
iainite  ptiryci  his  essence;  we  may  as  well  comprehend  one  as  the  other.  This 
wa  must  conclude,  that  God  being  not  a  body,  doth  not  see  one  thing  with  eyes, 
■■d  another  thing  with  mind,  aft  we  do ;  but  hemg  a  Spirit,  he  sees  and  knows  only 
with  mind,  and  his  mind  is  himad^  and  is  as  unchangeable  as  himself;  and  there* 
Ibn  aa  lie  is  not  now  another  thing  than  what  he  was,  so  he  knows  not  any  thing 
maw  in  another  manner  than  as  he  knew  it  from  eternity  *  he  seej  aU  things  in  the 
ifmB  of  hia  own  essence ;  as,  therefore,  the  glass  dodi  not  vary,  so  neither  doth  his 


8.  Godlsanchangeableinxegardof  his  will  and  purpose.  A  cnange  in  his  purpose 
ii^  when  a  man  determines  to  do  that  now  which  before  he  determined  not  to  do,  <Nr 
to  do  the  contrary ;  when  a  man  hates  that  thing  which  he  loved,  or  begins  to  love 
diat  which  he  before  hated ;  when  the  will  is  changed,  a  man  begins  to  wiU  that  which 
he  willed  not  before,  and  ccaseth  to  will  that  which  he  willed  before.  But  whatsoever 
God  hath  decreed,  is  immutable ;  whatsoever  God  hath  promised,  shall  be  accom- 
plished :  '  The  word  that  goes  forth  of  his  mouth  shall  not  return  to  him  void,  but  it 
shall  accomplish  that  which  he  pleastth '  (Isa.  Iv.  11)  ;  whatsoever  '  he  purposcth, 
he  will  do'  (Isa.  xlvi.  11  ;  Numb,  xxiii.  19);  his  decrees  are  therefore  called  'moun- 
^ns  of  brass '  (Zech.  vi.  1) :  brass,  as  having  substance  and  solidity ;  mountains,  as 
being  immoveable,  not  only  by  any  creature,  but  by  himself;  because  they  stand 
upon  the  basis  of  iidfallible  wisdom,  and  are  su{^rtcd  by  uncontrollable  power.  From 
this  immutability  of  his  will,  published  to  man,  there  could  be  no  release  from  the 
severity  of  the  law,  without  satisfaction  made  by  the  death  of  a  Mediator,  since  it 
was  the  unalterable  will  of  God,  that  death  should  be  the  wages  of  sin ;  and  from 
this  immutable  will  it  was,  that  the  length  of  time,  from  the  first  promise  of  the 
Redeemer  to  his  mission,  and  the  daily  provocations  of  men,  altered  not  his  purpose 
for  the  accomplishment  of  it  in  the  fulness  of  that  time  he  hud  resolved  upon ;  nor 
did  the  wickedness  of  former  ages  hinder  the  addition  of  several  promises  as  but- 
tresses to  the  first    To  make  this  out,  consider, 

(1.)  The  will  of  God  is  the  same  with  his  essence.  If  God  had  a  will  distinct  from 
his  essence,  he  would  not  be  the  most  simple  Bein^.  God  hath  not  a  faculty  of  will 
distinct  from  himself;  as  his  imderstanding  is  nothmg  else  but  Deu$  intelliffens,  God 
understanding ;  so  hU  will  is  nothing  else  but  Deus  voleru,  God  willing ;  being,  there- 
fore, the  essence  of  God ;  though  it  is  considered,  according  to  our  weakness,  as  a 
ikculty,  it  is  as  his  understanding  and  wisdom,  eternal  and  immutable ;  and  can  no 
more  oe  changed  than  his  essence.  The  immutability  of  the  Divine  counsel  depends 
npon  that  of  his  essence ;  he  is  the  Lord  Jehovah,  therefore  he  is  true  to  hu  word  . 
MaL  iiL  6 ;  Isa.  xliiL  13) :  *  Yea,  before  the  day  I  am  He,  and  lAxere  \&  xvoxi^  >\\«X      1 
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oui  deliver  oat  of  my  hand.'    He  if  the  Hune^  hninntnV*  m  hii  emoMBtf  tbenfM 

irretisiibte  in  his  power. 

(2.)  There  is  a  concurrence  of  God*8  will  and  andentandiDf  in  eveiy  dung.  Ai 
his  knowledge  is  eternal,  so  is  his  ptopoae.  Tliinn  created  hu  not  been  knova  to 
be,  had  not  God  resolved  them  to  be  the  act  of  his  will ;  the  existence  of  any  lUng 
■upposeth  an  act  of  his  wilL  Again,  as  God  knows  all  thinsa  by  one  aimplaviHi 
of  bis  understanding,  so  he  wills  all  things  by  one  act  of  volition  ;  thcxcfote  die  far* 
pose  of  God  in  the  Scripture  is  not  expressed  by  counseb  in  the  [dural  nambcr,kit 
counsel ;  shewing  that  all  the  purposes  of  God  are  not  Tariona,  but  as  one  vi^ 
branching  itself  out  into  many  acts  towards  the  creature ;  but  all  knit  in  one  rsol^ 
all  links  of  one  chain.  Whatsoever  is  eternal  is  immutable;  as  bis  knowledge ii 
eternal,  and  therefore  immutable,  so  is  his  wlU;  he  wills  or  nills  nothing  to  be  m 
time,  but  what  he  willed  and  nilled  from  eternity ;  if  he  willed  in  time  uat  to  U 
that  he  willed  not  from  eternity,  then  he  would  know  that  in  time  which  he  knew 
not  from  eternity ;  for  God  knows  nothing  future,  but  as  his  wiU  oirders  it  to  U 
Aiture,  and  in  time  to  be  brought  into  being. 

(3.)  There  can  be  no  reason  for  any  change  in  the  will  of  God.  When  men  cbsngi 
in  their  minds,  it  must  be  for  want  of  foresight ;  because  they  could  not  foresee  ul 
the  rubs  and  bars  which  might  suddenly  offer  themselves;  which  if  they  had  foreseen, 
they  would  not  have  taken  such  measures :  hence  men  often  will  that  which  they 
afterwards  wish  they  had  not  willed  when  they  come  to  understand  it  clearer,  end 
see  that  to  be  injurious  to  them  which  they  thought  to  be  good  for  them ;  or  dss 
the  change  proceeds  from  a  natural  instabihty  without  any  just  cause,  and  an  easinea 
to  be  drawn  into  that  which  is  unrighteous;  or  else  it  proceeds  f^m  a  want  of  power, 
when  men  take  new  counsels,  because  they  are  invincibly  hindered  firom  execntiiig 
the  old.    But  none  of  those  can  be  in  God. 

Ist  It  cannot  be  for  want  of  foresight  What  can  be  wanting  to  an  infimla 
understanding?  How  can  any  unknown  event  defeat  his  puipose,  since  nothiog 
happens  in  the  worid  but  what  he  wills  to  effect,  or  wills  to  permit ;  and  therefbn 
all  ruture  events  are  present  with  him  ?  Besides,  it  doth  not  consist  with  God's 
wisdom  to  resolve  any  thing,  but  upon  the  highest  reason ;  and  what  ia  the  l^ghctf 
and  infinite  reason,  cannot  but  be  unalterable  in  itself;  for  there  can  be  no  reason 
and  wisdom  higher  than  the  highest  All  God's  purposes  are  not  bare  acts  of  wiU, 
but  acts  of  counsel,  *  He  works  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  hb  own 
will '  (Eph.  L  11) :  and  he  doth  not  say  so  much  that  his  will,  as  that  <  bis  counsel 
shall  stand'  Ylsa.  xlvi.  10).  It  stands,  because  it  is  counsel ;  and  the  immutability 
of  a  promise  is  called  the  *  immutability  of  his  counsel '  (Heb.  vi.  1 7),  as  being  intro- 
duced and  setded  by  the  most  perfect  wisdom,  and  therefore  to  be  carried  on  to  a 
fnll  and  complete  execudon ;  his  purpose,  then,  cannot  be  changed  for  want  of 
foresight ;  for  this  would  be  a  charge  of  weakness. 

2d.  Nor  can  it  proceed  from  a  natural  instability  of  his  will,  or  an  easiness  to  be 
drawn  to  that  which  is  unrighteous.  If  his  will  should  not  adhere  to  his  counsel,  it 
is  because  it  is  not  fit  to  be  followed,  or  because  it  will  not  follow  it ;  if  not  fit  to  be 
followed,  it  is  a  reflecdon  upon  his  wisdom ;  if  it  be  established,  and  he  will  not  follow 
it,  there  is  a  contraiety  in  God,  as  there  is  in  a  fallen  creature,  will  against  wisdom. 
That  cannot  be  in  God  which  he  hates  in  a  creature,  viz.  the  disorder  of  faculdes, 
and  being  out  of  their  due  place.  The  righteousness  of  God  is  like  a  '  great  moun- 
tain '  (Ps.  xxxvi.  6).  The  recdtude  of  his  natiut;  is  as  immovable  in  itself  as  all 
the  great  mountains  in  the  world  are  by  the  strength  of  man.  '  He  is  not  as  a  man, 
that  lie  should  repent  or  lie'  (Numb,  xxiii.  19) ;  who  often  chances,  out  of  a  per^ 
▼ersity  of  will,  as  well  as  want  of  wisdom  to  foresee,  or  want  of  ability  to  perform. 
His  eternal  purpose  must  either  be  righteous  or  unrighteous;  if  righteous  and  holy, 
he  would  become  unholy  by  the  change ;  if  not  righteous  nor  holy,  then  he  was 
unrighteous  before  the  change ;  which  way  soever  it  falls,  it  would  reflect  upon  the 
righteousness  of  God,  which  is  a  blasphemous  imaginadon.7  If  God  did  change 
his  purpose,  it  must  be  either  for  the  better, — then  the  counsel  of  God  was  bad 
before;  or  for  the  worse, — then  he  was  not  wise  and  good  before. 

3d.  Nor  can  it  be  for  want  of  strength.  Who  hath  power  to  control  him  f  Not 
aU  the  combined  devices  and  endeavours  of  men  can  make  the  counsel  of  God  to 
totter  (Ptov  xix.  21):  'There  are  many  devices  in  a  man's  heart;  nevertheless  tbt 

(r)  Mavisii.  Pjrrlut  dlstert.  3,  M. 
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counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand ;'  that,  and  that  only  shall  stand.  Man  K^th 
a  power  to  devise  and  imagine,  but  no  power  to  effect  and  execute  of  himself.  God 
\iants  no  more  power  to  effect  what  he  will,  than  he  wants  understanding  to  know 
what  is  fit.  Well,  then ;  since  God  wanted  not  wisdom  to  frame  his  decrees,  nof 
holiness  to  regulate  them,  nor  power  to  efiect  them,  what  should  make  him  chang« 
them?  since  there  can  be  no  reason  superior  to  his,  no  event  unforseen  by  him,  no 
holiness  comparable  to  his,  no  unrighteousness  found  in  him,  no  power  equal  to 
his,  to  pat  a  rub  in  his  way. 

4th.  Though  the  will  of  God  be  immutable,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  understood  so^  as 
that  tlie  things  themselves  so  willed  are  immutable.  Nor  will  the  immutability  of 
the  thines  wuled  by  him,  foUow  upon  the  unchangeableness  of  his  wiil  in  wflhng 
them ;  though  God  be  firm  in  willing  them,  vet  he  doth  not  will  that  they  shoidd 
slway  be.  God  did  not  perpetually  wfll  the  doing  those  thin^  which  he  once  decreed 
to  be  done  ;  he  decreea  tnat  Chnst  should  sufier,  but  he  did  not  decree  that  Christ 
should  alway  suffer;  so  he  willed  the  Mosaical  rites  for  a  time,  but  he  did  not  will 
that  they  should  alway  continue;  he  willed  that  thev  should  endure  only  for  a  time; 
and  when  the  time  came  for  their  ceasing,  God  had  been  mutable  if  he  had  not  put 
an  end  to  them,  because  his  will  had  fixed  such  a  period.  So  that  the  changing  of 
those  things  which  he  had  once  appointed  to  be  practised,  is  so  fiu*  from  charging 
God  with  changeableness,  that  God  would  be  mutable  if  he  did  not  take  them  away; 
nice  he  decreed  as  weU  ^eir  abolition  at  such  a  time,  as  their  continuance  till  such 
a  time;  so  that  the  removal  of  them  was  pursuant  to  his  unchangeable  will  and 
decree.  If  God  had  decreed  that  such  laws  should  alway  continue,  and  afterwards 
changed  that  decree,  and  resolved  the  abrogation  of  them,  then  indeed  God  had 
been  mutable ;  he  had  rescinded  one  decree  by  another ;  he  had  then  seen  an  error 
in  hb  first  resolve,  and  there  must  be  some  weakness  in  the  reason  and  wisdom 
whereon  it  was  grounded.'  But  it  was  not  so  here ;  for  the  change  of  those  laws  is 
so  lar  from  slurring  God  with  any  mutabili^,  that  the  very  change  of  them  is  no 
other  than  the  issue  of  his  eternal  decree ;  ror  fix>m  etemi^  he  purposed  in  himself 
to  diange  this  or  that  dispensation,  though  he  did  decree  to  bring  siicn  a  dispensation 
into  the  world.  The  decree  itself  was  eternal  and  immutable,  but  the  thing  decreed 
was  temporary  and  mutable.  As  a  decree  from  eternity  doth  not  make  the  thing 
decreed  to  be  eternal,  so  neither  doth  the  immutability  of  the  decree  render  the 
^hiiig  so  decreed  to  be  immutable :  as  for  example,  God  decreed  from  all  eternity 
b  create  the  world ;  the  eternity  of  this  decree  did  not  make  the  world  to  be  in  being 
iod  actually  created  from  eteniity ;  so  God  decreed  immutably  that  the  world  so 
creatied  shcmld  continue  for  such  a  time  ;  the  decree  is  immutabfc  if  the  world  perish 
at  that  time,  and  would  not  be  immutable  if  the  world  did  endure  beyond  that  time 
that  God  hath  fixed  for  the  duration  of  it :  as  when  a  prince  orders  a  man's  remain- 
ing in  prison  for  so  many  days ;  if  he  be  prevailed  with  to  give  him  a  delivery  before 
those  days,  or  to  continue  mm  in  custody  for  the  same  crime  afler  those  days,  his 
ordtiT  is  changed ;  but  if  he  orders  the  delivery  of  him  just  at  that  time,  till  which 
he  had  before  decreed  that  he  should  continue  in  prison,  the  purpose  and  order  of 
the  prince  remains  firm,  and  the  change  in  the  state  of  the  prisoner  is  the  fruit  of 
thai  firm  and  fixed  resolution  :  so  that  we  must  distinguish  between  the  person  de- 
creeing, the  decree  itself,  and  the  thing  decreed.  The  person  decreeing,  viz.  God, 
is  in  himself  immutable,  and  the  decree  is  immutable ;  but  the  thing  decreed  may 
be  mutable ;  and  if  it  were  not  changed  according  to  the  first  purpose,  it  would  argue 
the  decree  itself  to  be  changed ;  for  while  a  man  wills  that  this  may  be  done  now, 
and  another  thing  done  afterwards,  the  same  will  remains ;  and  though  there  be  a 
change  in  the  efl^cts,  there  is  no  change  in  the  will. 

5th.  The  immutability  of  God's  will  doth  not  infringe  the  liberty  of  it.  The  liberty 
of  God's  wiD  consists  with  the  necessity  of  continuing  his  purpose.  God  is  neces- 
Btrily  good,  immutably  good ;  yet  he  is  freely  so,  and  would  not  be  otherwise  than 
what  he  is,  God  was  free  in  his  first  purpose;  and  purposing  tliis  or  that  by  an  in- 
Cdlible  and  unerring  wisdom,  it  would  be  a  weakness  to  change  the  purpose.  But, 
indeed,  the  liberty  of  God's  will  doth  not  seem  so  much  to  consist  in  an  indiflcrcncy 
to  this  or  that,  as  in  an  independency  on  any  thing  without  himself :  his  will  was 
fi«c,  because  it  did  not  depend  upon  the  objects  about  which  his  will  was  conversant. 
To  be  immutably  good  is  no  point  of  imperfection,  but  the  height  of  perfection. 

(r)  Turrentin  dc  Satisfac.  p.  266. 
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4.  \»  God  is  iircli:>.ii^'eab1e  in  regard  of  essence,  knowlc<1ge,  purpose,  so  be  ii 
iiiicliangouble  in  n'ganl  of  place.  He  cannot  be  changed  in  time,  because  he  ii 
eternity  ;  so  ho  oaiiiiot  be  changed  in  place,  because  he  hath  ubiquity  :  he  is  etenial, 
therefore  cannot  be  changed  in  time;  ne  is  omnipresent,  therefore  cannot  be  changed 
in  plare :  ho  doth  not  begin  to  be  in  one  place  wherein  he  was  not  before,  or  ocaie 
to  be  in  a  place  wherein  he  was  before.  He  that  fills  every  place  in  heaven  and 
earth,  cannot  change  place ;  he  cannot  leave  one  to  possess  another,  that  is  eqiullj, 
in  regard  of  his  essence,  in  all :  '  He  fills  heaven  and  earth  *  (J  or.  zxiii.  24).  The 
hoavoiis  that  are  not  subject  to  those  changes  to  which  sublunary  bodies  are  subject, 
that  are  not  diminished  m  quantity  or  quality ;  yet  they  are  alway  changing  plict 
in  regard  of  thoir  motion  ;  no  part  of  them  doth  alway  continue  in  the  same  Miint: 
but  Ciod  liath  no  chan^  of  hU  nature,  because  he  is  most  inward  in  eveiy  thias; 
ho  is  sub«tautially  in  aU  spaces,  real  and  imaginary ;  there  is  no  part  of  the  wund 
which  he  doth  not  fill ;  no  place  can  be  imagined  wherein  he  doth  not  exist  Sup* 
pose  a  million  of  worlds  above  and  about  this,  encircling  one  another ;  his  essence 
WiHild  be  in  even'  port  and  point  of  those  worlds ;  because  it  is  indivisible,  it  cannot 
be  divided ;  not  cxm  it  be  contained  within  those  created  limits  of  millions  of  worlds 
when  the  most  soaring  and  best  coining  fimcy  hath  run  through  all  creatures  to  the 
highest  sphere  of  the  heavens,  and  imagined  one  world  after  another,  till  it  can 
fancy  no  more  :  none  of  these,  nor  all  of  these,  can  contain  God ;  for  the  '  heaven  of 
keavenji  cannot  contain  him  '  (1  KinssviiL  27) ;  '  He  is  higher  than  heaven,  deeper 
than  hell  *  (Job  xi.  8),  and  possesses  mfinite  imaginary  spaces  beyond  created  limits. 
He  who  hath  no  cause  of  beine,  can  have  no  limits  of  being;  *  and  though  by  crra- 
tioo  he  began  to  be  in  the  world,  yet  he  did  not  begin  to  be  where  the  world  is,  but 
was  in  the  same  imaginar)-  space  from  all  eternity ;  for  he  was  alway  in  himself  by 
his  own  eternal  ubi  llierefore  observe,  that  when  God  is  said  to  oraw  near  to  m 
when  wo  draw  near  to  him  (James  iv.  8),  it  is  not  by  local  motion  or  change  of 
pUco,  but  by  s|Hvi.)l  and  spiritual  influences,  by  exciting  and  supporting  grace.  As 
wo  oi\lin.irily  s;iy.  the  sun  is  come  into  the  house  when  yet  it  remains  in  its  place 
and  onior  iii  the  hoavons,  because  the  beams  pierce  through  the  windows  and  en- 
li^::htcn  the  nnnn :  sv^  when  God  is  said  to  come  down  or  descend  (Gen.  xi.  5  ;  Exod. 
xwiv.  51.  it  is  not  by  a  change  of  place,  but  a  change  of  outward  acts,  when  he  puts 
forth  hiiuwlf  in  way's  of  tWsh  mercy  or  new  judgments,  in  the  effluxes  of  his  love  or 
the  tl.uuos  of  hi*  wrath.  When  cikmI  men  feel  the  worm  beams  of  liis  grace  refresh- 
iuiT  !]u*;n,  or  wickisl  men  fool  uie  hot  coals  of  his  anger  scorching  them.  God's 
drawing  near  to  us  is  not  so  much  Ids  coming  to  us,  but  his  drawing  us  to  him;* 
as  whi-u  wai.Tnion  inill  a  n^iH'  that  is  in  one  end  fastened  to  the  shore,  and  the  other 
o'ul  lo  I  ho  \*«cl:  tho  shore  is  immovable,  yet  it  seems  to  the  eye  to  come  to  them, 
K:;  iho\  roaV.x  move  to  tlie  shv^re.  God  is  an  immovable  rock;  we  are  floating  and 
\iiuvri.v.i\  en  .\; arcs :  while  ho  seems  to  approiich  to  us,  he  doth  really  make  us  to 
«)Mm»aoh  10  him ;  ho  coino<  not  to  us  by  any  cliango  of  place  himself,  W  draws  ui 
to  niiii  bv  A  chance  of  mind,  will,  and  alfections  in  ns. 

1 1.  The  sKVoiui  thiuj:  pro|Kniiulod,  is  tho  reasons  to  prove  God  imnuitnble.    Tlie 


promises,  which  spring 

Tlie  reason  whv  nioii  stand  iu)t  to  their  cDVcnr.nt,  is  b^^causo  ihty  are  not  always  the 


im\  rumarhi'ii^  ut  Mitira.  (*)  The  ancienti.  as  Dionyslus,  cxprravfrt  it  hjr  thU  »liuilaude. 

Sirt!con»olaU  lil»^l«L  U)  TW^i"  ^'^»^'  (/)AniyMld,  tie  Inmtat  i-.  1M.  (y;  ?p«Jie. 

SjiitM.  Tart.  1. 
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rerbaAaaydrfqgadtfadtaityiiQranjtliiiigtriuolKMiiit;  11  bftth  no 
bn^  no  afiaeo— •  ewtom  pacnliar  to  the  etstem  Umgiiaget;  it  never 
kttavioi  •dMrwonb  dn.  nat  only  ii  a  tnie  bebff  wMdi  hath  not 
Fna  eadiieteBi  IMI'iliAili^  in  h;  thil  k  not  tndy  a  beings  that  never 
ftui  iMM  iMB>  AH  tirfnge  that  are  dianged  eeaae  to  be  what  thej  were, 
c^bewfatftiey  ■<reteBot^  and  fliewibte  cannot  have  the  tide  truly  aj^^icd 
ey  are ;  they-ore^  hrierfj  but  like  aiiverin  a  eontinual  ftax,  that  no  man 
le  wuat;  let  Ui  eyo  b^ftttd  ii|mii  one  place  of  it,  the  water  be  lees, 
p  and  Uiat  whidi  he  eaw  ttot  •oooeedi  in  It!  pilaee ;  let  him  take  hb.  eye 
the  kaet  meraent,  andfix  it  there  again,  ana  he  eeee  not  the  lame  that 
ve.  An  tenaUe  thidgi  are  in  a  pefpetoal  itream;  that  which  b  eome- 
ndeometimetdia^ie  not,  became  it  u  not  alwaye  the  lame;  whatsoever 
if  iomething  no#  which  it  was  not  alway ;  but  of  God  it  ii  said,  I  am, 
L  not  be  if  he  were  chanMUe;  for  it  m^  be  laid  of  him,  he  b  not,  ai 
b,  becance  he  b  not  wntt  he  was ;  if  we  nqr  not  of  him,  he  wa%  nor 
bat  only  he  b ;  whence  ihoald  any  chaiM|e  arrive?  He  mnut  invincibly 
tame,  of  whoienatnre,  perfections,  knowk^ttand  wiD,  it  cannot  be  Mid 
'  it  were  not  now  in  him ;  or  it  shall  be,  as  ifSt  were  not  yet  in  him ;  but 
se  he  doth  not  only  exist,  but  dolh  alway  exist  Ae  same.  I  am,  that  is, 
om  no  other  what  I  am  in  myself;  he  depends  open  no  oAer  in  hb 
owledge,  purposes,  and  therefore  hath  no  changing  power  over  him.- 


1  Vere  changeable,  he  coold  not  be  die  mostjpeifect  Being.  God  b  the 
t  Being,  and  possesMs  in  himself  infinite  and  essential  goodness  (Matt 
xnr  heavenly  Father  b  perfect'  If  he  could  change  iSrom  that  perfee- 
"e  not  the  highest  exemplar  and  oo^  ibr  us  to  write  after.  If  God  doth 
oust  be  dtlMT  to  a  grniter  perfection  dum  he  had  belbre,  or  to  a  less, 
feeUva  vel  amumm;  if  he  chafes  to  acquire  a  perfection  he  had  not, 
I  not  belbre  the  most  exodlent  £ii^;  necessarily,  he  was  not  what  he 
there  was  a  defeet  in  him,  and  a  privation  of  that>vhich  b  better  thsri 
d  and  was;  and  then  he  was  not  alwav  the  best,  and  so  was  not  ahr^/ 
leinr  not  alway  God,  could  never  be  Ooa;  Ibr  to  bwin  to  be  God  b  against 
if  God :  not  to  a  less  perfection  dian  he  had ;  uiat  were  to  change  to 
I,  and  to  lose  a  perfection  which  he  posseseed  before,  and  cease  to  be  the 
for  he  would  lose  some  good  wliich  he  had,  and  acquire  some  evil  which 
finom  before.  So  that  &e  sovereign  perfection  of  God  b  an  invincible 
shange  in  him ;  for  which  way  soever  you  cast  it  Ibr  a  change,  hb  ni- 
Bency  b  impaired  and  nulled  by  it :  for  in  all  change  there  b  something 
a  thmg  b  changed,  and  something  to  which  it  b  changed ;  so  that  on 
t  there  b  a  loss  of  what  it  had,  and  on  the  other  part  there  b  an  acqui- 
at  it  had  not  If  to  the  better,  he  was  not  perfect,  and  so  was  not  God ; 
iTBe,  he  will  not  be  perfect,  and  so  be  no  longer  God  after  that  change, 
changed,  hb  change  must  be  voluntary  or  necessary ;  if  voluntaiy,lie 
B  the  change  for  the  better,  and  chose  it  to  acquire  a  perfection  by  it ; 
st  be  carried  out  to  any  thing  under  the  notion  of  some  eoodness  in  that 
ores.  Since  good  b  the  object  of  dio  deske  and  will  of  the  creatiue,  evil 
he  object  of  the  desire  and  will  of  the  Creator.  And  if  he  should  be 
'  the  worse,  when  be  did  really  intend  the  better,  it  would  speak  a  defect 
and  a  mistake  of  that  for  good  which  was  evil  and  im^erlect  in  itself; 
for  the  better,  it  must  be  a  modon  or  chanee  for  something  without  him- 
rhich  he  desireth  b  not  possessed  by  himself  but  by  some  other.  There 
ne  good  without  him  and  above  hnn,  which  b  the  end  in  thb  change ; 
acts  but  for  some  end,  and  that  end  b  within  itself  or  without  itself;  if 
which  God  changes  be  without  himself^  then  there  b  something  better 
f :  besides,  if  he  were  vc^untarily  changed  for  the  better,  why  did  he  not 
>re  ?  If  it  were  for  want  of  power,  he  had  the  imperfection  of  weakness ; 
of  knowledge  of  what  was  toe  best  good,  he  had  the  imperfection  of  wis- 

0  ignorant  of  his  own  happiness ;  if  he  had  both  wisdom  lo  know  it,  ax)d 
lect  it,  it  must  be  for  want  of  will ;  he  then  wanted  that  love  to  himself 

1  glory,  which  b  necessary  in  the  Supreme  Being.    Voluntarily  he  could 
iged  for  the  worse,  he  could  not  be  such  an  enemy  to  his  own  glory ;  there 

(A)  Pttar.  Theol.  Dotfmat.  Toa*.  I.  c.  S  f  S-  S. 
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ii  nothing  but  wotild  hinder  ita  own  imperfection  and  becoming  wotm.  Necenarily 
he  could  not  be  changed,  for  that  necessity  must  arise  from  himaelf,  and  then  tui 
dijfficultief  spoV^n  of  before  will  recur,  or  it  must  arise  from  another ;  be  cannot  be 
bettered  by  another,  because  nothing  hath  any  good  but  what  it  hath  received  from 
the  hands  of  his  bounty,  and  that  without  loss  to  himaelf,  nor  made  worse ;  if  mq 
thine  made  him  worse,  it  would  be  sin,  but  that  cannot  touch  hia  eaaence  or  obscura 
his  ^ory,  but  in  the  design  and  nature  of  the  sin  itself  (Job  zxzv.  6»  7) :  'If  tiiot 
ainnest,  what  dost  thou  against  him  ?  or  if  thjr  transgressions  be  multipjied,  what  doit 
thou  unto  him  ?  if  thou  be  righteous,  what  givest  uou  him ;  or  what  reoeiTes  he  at 
thy  hand  ?  *  He  hath  no  addition  by  the  sendee  of  man,  no  more  than  the  Mm  hadi 
of  light  by  a  multitude  of  torches  kindled  on  the  earth ;  nor  any  more  impAir  bjr  die 
ains  of  men,  than  the  light  of  the  sun  hath  by  men's  shooting  arrows  against  it 

3.  God  were  not  the  most  simple  being,  if  he  were  not  immutable.^  There  is  m 
every  thing  that  is  mutable  a  composition  either  essential  or  accidental ;  and  in  iJl 
changes,  something  of  the  thing  changed  remains,  and  something  of  it  cefl8c^tfa  and  is 
done  away ;  as  for  example,  in  an  accidental  change,  if  a  white  wall  be  made  Ua^ 
it  loses  its  white  colour;  but  the  wall  itself  which  was  the  subject  of  that  cokmi^ 
remains  and  loses  nothing  of  its  substance :  likewise  in  a  substantial  change,  as  when 
wood  is  burnt,  the  substantial  part  of  wood  is  lost,  the  earthy  part  is  changed  inlo 
ashes,  the  airy  part  ascends  in  smoke,  the  watery  part  is  changed  into  air  bj  tfM 
fire :  there  is  not  an  annihilation  of  it,  but  a  resolution  of  it  into  thoae  pazts  wheseef 
it  was  compounded;  and  this  change  doth  evidence  that  it  was  compauDded  of 
several  parts  distinct  from  one  another.  If  there  were  any  change  in  God,  it  is  liy 
separating  something  from  him,  or  adding  something  to  him ;  if  by  separating  sone- 
thmg  from  him,  then  he  was  compounded  of  something  distinct  from  himself;  fir 
if  it  were  not  distinct  from  himself,  it  could  not  be  separated  from  him  without  loss 
of  his  beinfi^ ;  if  by  adding  any  thing  to  him,  then  it  is  a  compounding  of  him,  eidwr 
substantially  or  accidentally.  Mutability  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  aimplidtir, 
whether  Uie  change  come  nrom  an  internal  or  external  principle.  If  a  change  be 
wrought  by  someSiing  without,  it  suppoeeth  either  contrary  or  various  parts  in  tfM 
thing  so  changed,  whereof  it  doth  consist ;  if  it  be  wrought  by  any  thing  within,  it 
supposeth  that  the  thing  so  changed  doth  consist  of  one  part  that  doth  cbaMe  it»  sod 
another  part  that  is  changed,  and  so  it  would  not  be  a  simple  being.  If  God  could 
be  changed  bv  any  thing  within  himself,  aU  in  God  would  not  be  God ;  his  caeenca 
would  depend  upon  some  parts,  whereof  some  would  be  superior  to  oUiers ;  if  one 
part  were  able  to  change  or  destroy  another,  that  which  doth  change  would  be  God, 
that  which  is  changed  would  not  be  God ;  so  God  would  be  made  up  of  a  Deity  and 
a  non-Deity,  and  part  of  God  would  depend  upon  God ;  part  would  be  dependeatv 
and  part  would  be  independent ;  part  would  be  mutable,  part  immutable :  eo  diat 
mutabilitv  is  against  the  notion  of  God  s  independency  as  weU  as  hia  aimplicitjr. 
God  is  the  most  simple  being ;  for  that  which  is  first  in  nature,  having  nothing 
beyond  it,  cannot  by  any  means  be  thought  to  be  compounded;  for  whatsoever  is 
so,  depends  upon  the  parts  whereof  it  is  compounded,  and  so  is  not  the  first  being: 
now  God  being  infinitely  simple,  hath  nothing  in  himself  which  u  not  himself  and 
therefore  cannot  will  any  change  in  himself,  he  being  his  own  essence  and  existence.^ 

4.  God  were  not  eternal  if  he  were  mutable.  In  all  change  there  is  something 
fiiat  perishes,  either  substantially  or  accidentally.  All  change  is  a  kind  of  death,  or 
imitation  of  death ;  that  which  was  dies,  and  begins  to  be  what  it  was  not.  The 
soul  of  man,  though  it  ceaseth  not  to  be  and  exist,  yet  when  it  ceaseth  to  be  in 
quality  what  it  was,  is  said  to  die.  Adam  died  when  he  changed  from  integrity  to 
corruption,  though  both  his  soul  and  body  were  in  being  (Gen.  ii>  17);  and  uie  sool 
of  a  regenerate  man  is  said  to  '  die  to  sin,*  when  it  is  changed  firom  sin  to  grace 
(Rom.  vL  11).  In  all  change  there  is  a  resemblance  of  death;  so  the  notion  of 
mutability  is  against  the  eternity  of  God.  If  any  thing  be  acquired  by  a  change^ 
then  that  which  is  acquired  was  not  from  eternity,  and  so  ne  was  not  whdly 
eternal ;  if  any  thing  be  lost  which  was  from  eternity,  he  is  not  wholly  everlasting; 
if  He  did  decrease  by  the  change,  sometliing  in  him  which  had  no  beginning  woiiSd 
have  an  end ;  if  he  did  increase  by  that  chjinge,  something  in  him  would  have  a 
bi^ginning  that  might  have  no  end.     Wliat  i-;  changed  doth  not  remain,  and  what 

^0  Gamnch.  in  priiL  ^wrX.  Aquin.  qu.  9.  c.  1.  part.  72.  (A)  Ficlnus  Zacbar.  mltylen  in  Pets* 
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AsdiiiolTCBudiiiinoielaniaU  Tlioiig^Gkidalw«yTCiiiatiiiinicgttde#edMciioiL 
lltwoDld  be  immortal,  aadfimtalwi^;  yet  if  he  dioiild  nifibr  any  dumge,  he  oodd 
-Bsl  ptcperk  be  ela]i4  beeiiHe  he  wmud  iMt  alwi^  be  the  tam^ 

lypntbeelmel;  faaUdmge  ie  finiahed  in  time,  one  moment  preeedii^ 
er  niomft  following;  but  toil  which  is  heibre  time  cannot  be  enanged  bj 
OodcamotbecteinaiDywliatliewas;  that  ia,  he  cannot  have  a  tnie  eteraitj, 
if  he  had  anew  knofHedfge^  anew  vnipooe,  anew  eieence;  if  he  were  aometimei 
Ab  Mid  aometimea  Aal^  aometimca  knowthii  and  aometimea  know  tha^  lometimea 

SMetibaaandafterwaidBhadianewpinpoae;  he  would  be  poithr  temporary  and 
fetanttl,  not  tndj  and  mhrctaally  eternal  He  that  hadi  any  thing  of  newneiii 
not  noDofy  and  tiuhr  an  entire  eternity.  .^;ani,  by  the  lame  reaaon  that  God 
eoold  ia  ue  leaat  eeaae  to  be  what  he  wa%  he  mij^t  alao  oeaae  whoOy  to  be ;  and  no 
aaaaon  can  be  randoed  why  Ood.  might  not  eeaae  whofly  to  be,  aa  wdl  aa  ceaae  to  be 
<ulit^  and  qnifcnnly  what  he  waa,  AH  changeableneaa  imf^iea  a  oomipt3>ility. 

A.  uOod  wen  dhangeafale^  he  wen  not  in£mite  and  almighty.  All  change  ends 
hi  nddftiwi  or  dimimttioo;  if  any  tfiing  be  added,  he  waa  not  infinite  bdore,  if  any 
•Adog  be  dimmiAed,  he  ia  not  infinite  after.  AD  change  impUea  bounda  and  limita 
tatfrnf  whidi  isdiaoged ;  hot  God  ia  infinite; '  Hia  gre&eaa  ia  nnaearchahle:'^  we 
«Hi  add  manlier  to  nmnber  widioiit  any  end,  and  can  conceiye  an  infinite  nomber; 
yil  tfia  mateeai  of  God  ia  beyond  all  oar  concqvtiona.  But  if  there  could  be  any 
•«lnagt  m  hia  matneaa  ftr  the  better,  it  would  not  be  unaearchdble  before  that 
iban«;]ffodM  worn,  it  wouU  not  be  anaearchaUe  after  that  change.  Whatao- 
•for  nath  limita  and  ia  diaiweable,  ia  ooneeiTable  and  aeaichable ;  but  God  ia  not 

a  not  known,  bat  inmoaaiEle  in  hia  own  nature  to  be  known  and  aearched  out^ 
tiierafbre,  impoaaible  to  have  anj  diminution  in  hia  nature.  All  that  which  ia 
changed  arrires  to  aomething  which  it  waa  not  before,  or  ceaseth  in  part  to  be  what 
it  «M  befine.  He  would  not  alao  be  almighty.  What  b  omnipotent  cannot  be  made 
wane ;  finr  to  be  made  woxac^  is  in  part  to  be  corrupted.  If  he  be  made  better,  he 
waa  not  almigh^  before;  aomething  of  powerwaa  wanting  to  him.    If  there  ahould 


■a  anj  diange,  it  moat  proceed  ftom  hnnaelf  or  ftom  another ;  if  firom  himself  it 
wwdd  be  an  inability  to  uieaeive  himadf  in  the  perfection  of  hia  nature ;  if  ftom 
anodier,  he  would  be  imerior  in  atrength,  knowledge,  and  power,  to  that  which 
changea  him,  either  in  hia  nature,  knoinedge,  or  will ;  in  both  an  inability ;  an  ina- 
bility in  him  to  continae  the  same,  or  an  inability  in  him  to  reaiat  the  power  of  another. 

0.  The  world  could  not  be  ordered  and  governed  but  by  some  FVinciple  or  Being 
which  were  immutable.  Principlea  are  alway  more  fixed  and  stable  than  thin|[a 
which  proceed  firom  thoae  principlea ;  and  thia  ia  true^both  in  morals  and  naturab. 
Principlea  in  conscience,  whereby  men  are  governed,  remain  firmly  engpraven  in 
dieir  minds.  The  mot  liea  firmly  in  the  earth,  while  branches  are  shaken  with  the 
wind.  The  heavens,  the  cause  of  generation,  are  more  firm  and  stable  than  those 
dungs  which  are  wrought  by  their  influence.  All  thines  in  the  world  are  moved 
by  some  power  and  virtue  which  b  stable ;  and  unless  it  were  so,  no  order  would 
be  observed  in  motion,  no  motion  could  be  regularly  continued.  He  could  not  be 
a  full  aattsfaction  to  the  infinite  desire  of  the  soub  of  bis  people.  Nothing  can  truly 
satisfy  the  soul  of  man  but  rest ;  and  nothing  can  give  it  rest  but  that  which  b 
perfect  and  immutably  perfect ;  for  else  it  woiud  be  subject  to  those  agitations  and 
variatioDs  which  the  beine  it  depends  upon  b  subject  to.  The  principle  of  all  thinga 
must  be  immatable,^  which  b  described  oy  some  by  a  unity,  the  principle  of  number, 
wherein  there  b  a  resemblance  of  God*s  unchaneeablenesa.  A  unit  b  not  variable; 
it  continuea  in  its  own  nature  immutably  a  unit  It  never  varies  fi*om  itself;  it 
cannot  be  changed  from  itself;  but  is,  as  it  were,  so  omnipotent  towards  others,  that 
it  changes  all  numbers.  If  you  add  any  number,  it  b  the  beginning  of  that  number, 
but  tha  unit  is  not  increased  by  it ;  a  new  number  ariseth  fi*om  that  addition,  but  the 
unit  Htill  remains  the  same,  and  adds  value  to  other  figures,  but  receives  none  tcota  them. 

III.  The  third  thing  to  speak  to  is,  that  immutability  is  proper  to  God,  and  incom- 
municable to  any  creature.  Mutability  is  natural  to  every  creature  as  a  creature,  and 
immutability  is  the  sole  perfection  of  God.  He  only  is  infinite  wisdom,  able  to 
foreknow  future  events ;  he  only  b  infinitely  powerful,  able  to  call  forth  all  means 
to  effect;  so  that  wanting  neither  wisdum  to  contrive,  nor  strength  to  execute,  he 
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£<.'^*rr.  rrvd  xsis  "d  mmmDw^  zom.  auaoBH  to  flovca  and 
aesr  veil  :ac  xusra  jaa  «fc  smbl  ami  nSasa  back  to  dM 

^ic*:  ;aifc  «  ^**  ;afr  4IK.  sbdk  v  "^^^^  ^^7  ■  Biicniii^  B  iiiaii  man 
T  ^Mz  zfstr  ZLraaaiiL^  '^it  smiars  s  wi^iirT  ta  nois^'  (Eam.TuL20)i 
•:-!%--  vr.  -  tjui"^  XT  :£uar3£  iSKsr  aias .  "im  sn  4verr  daj  ia  nmniiig  lui 
r^^.  «-'!'  r.b  =    =^  ^asf  iMim.    jhl  auavii  aev  an  imk  chaiUEcd  in  th« 

c    ^-'\   z   ..•£  ^cz.  A  :iter*  »  i  tjaa  m  hen  jw  aa  ihdk  ok  ki  beaina^  aa  in  a 
-.ucssj^  rrtiT-   >  4?.  "*:%:   'n   i  s^  Hiaaafc  ^ti  A  jMcnnai  gMhganott  of  wyp^f* 
nv^vur:    i.-^^    SkWbsir  jif^ts^  ixne  ft^  ikBT  fnniTing  and  auCioD  fiom  the 
■a   ^^r  -svnuus.    Tf  jwia  se  4m  «  •*— *""t  sQ.  ai  Jdafana'a  tBBCi  and  ill 
^L!^  a  iisMCau  ^  aniL  aiirw  ^aa  snev  jn  Jiaiiyiaiiia  aa  xhm  plaaama  of 
J««».     i«c  B  atfx  :a»  2iaH&c«  a  nesTMcaaJv  tsom:  cvonr  liar  thoe  ia  n  dianca 

«»^w  *  r.>  >ivr  .-Auacn  Tna  nmsa  a  ackaBbvara^  wtakjum  to  itifngth; 
^'JM  ^.f^ihr.a  :^««-  »  •xitts-  a  xnir  s  siaL  Hal  vba  ia  chie  TimWaat  cnanm^ 
x?s  '^i-.N^KUuM?  .mi  it  SK  scmokm.  n  jtznf  :±iiiiie%  caanoc  aflmc  kiinadf  of  a 
.-^rNBK,t«s\.«  wr«:  t?s"iiSEt"<«  3  lav  nm^  ^  aouR  «mo?  jc  a  <iiT.  no,  noc  of  n  mimitei 
1  .  'r.>  n^c'.::>  kT?  min:r»  .*(  "^vnvf  ••io  ttj.  j  vinanK  ae  PaJmut  caUa  man  it 
:*^.  x:^  «s^mc  &hsc*^is«9'  nDxr.  1  tto^  'jAKO  jf  T^BXf  (P%.  axzT.)  Ao  ho 
c»uwu-T>  •.:  r.>  :su:^  i^s  i^ars  jf'  aI  ami  1 1  «  itf  JDJUiim  in  hia  aatoro  tfM 
-«^:  .«'  1  11*.  rovhta^Kk  JL  ts^K  wrmL  ins  .Asm  jc  se  wwU  aad  of  tiw  Tanityof 
:x  «<  !•%.  T'^  ;^hf  insa  vaoxrv  ?*&  .zL  i  .  hijr  awcaUe  than  a  featkcr; 
f^»<«,    N«*v^'?    "WiMicn.  m\^  iiaii&i.iL  iail*''  ***»*JnpTt|f  "tr**  codg  and  rhanging  tba 

x-vf  '.iM  i^cv^Nk  m  nT^e^jk  TVrr  .:3iiiu«  sue  in  ^ir  bem^  bat  tbat  iffiom 
■V  ity.u.:«*<.Tvv  .1  ^\^  rV'v  ^-hiti^t!  2iic  ji  ntfir  fccenaRHh  bot  tbat  ia  not  from 
'\-T  un:i^.,  yxi.  i?- ':ix- ^T-ict  :t  i!«<x  .viiirnacx*a .  3us  :fieT  chan^ in  their  knov- 
^v^.^      :K»   wiv«   Ttvry  V  ^'tra<  aaa  atfv  itii  3«  ;r«asw  (llim.iiL  16).   They 

t>  t  X  .-^ur-.M  «;«i!.  .:.  '. .'  «au  :iie  :nKr!ftaw  .-c'lbi^ir  af&aaahment  and  love  it 
*v\M-.»it^  V  ic  nvrr**  ,f'  iHf-r  i.it.-«'jf«ac«  *s»i  isafifi.  Ther  cannot  haTe  a  new 
^  M.v.<»  *  i  K>;^  ^c-«  jc!Ti«-»cviw  ,•£  -m-iac  s  iiscv^ervd  6?  them:  there  ia  a  change 
tt  ^K«r  x'«  %K-«  •l^f^.■  Tf  «  ..-iiti^  is.  1  «22er  Ltiie  xr.  10).  Thevwere  changed 
Si  k."  ,->s*Ntvx-.  -^K-^.  liv*  T»-,T-  3uae  fudi  r*-.*r!^-oi  ipiii&i  of  nociung;  tome  of 
Mk.**  ^^<v  ,-m -.-.xL  •  ::*v:vr  w.V.  w>^;c  cc  Vtv  :>.^y  become  impuiv.  The  good 
ft.t^v.N  *V'V  ,*M  -^.c  ..t  :*v^r  •i2o,'pjct:c^rr^  *>.*£:  si*  siories  of  God  in  Christ 
xiviv  "iv**.*!?  ...xl  ,v  ..*.'.?  \-.^  w  ;  A2C  i^  caE  >f  w->Jiri^  ic  th^'ir  essence  again ;  and 
A*  .  »v «  «\\-\-  *rt.i.v  .'i"  ::•.*<■>, .r^.  *.-  "^v  :itf  pcwvr  ,"•:*  Gvxi  may  be  reduced  to  nothing 
^.v.*t  S^'  ^-.T-rxA:  A*!-.!*  »."\a11  bo\if  i2  u=v*h.ir.^>»d  operauon  about  God,  for  they 
toVt.  VX'M  >.:*  Uvv  w.ih^xi;  JU'.y  ^n^rj*  *t  re^ir  of  tcwc  without  vagrant  thougbti; 
X«>.  >v\  «M-t  *.*..*^or  Ve  u'.vaju'^caK^'  i:;  :>.<::r  ndmiv.  because  chey  can  never  pan 

Ns»  vtwiiutv  ojui  Se  unchARa^raKo  iri  its  nature : — 1.  Because  eveiy  creature  rooe 
itx'iti  n%'<Si:'^jC'  -^*  the^  n.Hfe  trvnn  n^^hin^:.  so  thev  tend  to  nothing,  unless  they  are 
tvv«^^t«'Al  b\  Viv\l.  The  iK>txon  ot  ji  cr\««:ure  speAs  changeableness ;  because  to  be 
a  «r«v«*i.irv  ii  :o  Iv  111  idc  ioine^i|ffof  nothing,  and,  therefore,  creation  it  a  chuge 


nei^Mof  n 


ON  noL  DfiiirrABaiTr  op  ood.  nt 

wh  WBJptft  to  chiqgv.  uod  cnlj  k  iiiicraattd»  and. 
If  hiwvi  mada  he  eoold  not  be  imiiiiitable;  ftr  tlMTerjr 
■ilfaffkacliaMcfiMlbtiiiigiatolwiDg;  All  cartatoKt  were  made  good, » they 
9Ma  We  ftidla  ei  God'a  moAwm  and  power;  tanl  imiet  needi  be  mntofale^  becanea 
Aav  vcn  te  axtneli  cfBoCiiiMi   2.  Became  ere 


Aqr  wen  fSkm  extneli  ecBoCiiiBCi   2.  Beceaie  ererj  creatiue  depends  purely  upon 
fta  win  cf  Ood.    Hmv  depena  not  i^on  themedveib  but  iqpon  anoCber  lor  meir 
;  As  tbnrieeiftveatibw  being  IhimUie  word  of  bb  mom 
r,  so  by  ne  snsa  word  tbey  ean  be  caneeHed  into  nolbma^  and  retam  into  as 


itfas%nillranryaswbMiliieywerenoUMng;  He  tbst  created  ibem  by  a  word,  csn 
IfAwoaddeslrsydHBi:  if  Cm  dioidd'tm  away  tbebrbreatb,  tbey  me,  end  return 
faisAHr  dnsfe'nkcir.89).    As  it  was  in  Uie  nower  of  Uie  Ckestor  tbat  tfiinss 


dnsfe'(Ikcir.89X  As  it  was  in  Uie  power  of  Uie  Ckestor  tbat 
mUith^  bsAfe  they  actiislfy  wen^  so  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Creator  tlMil 
#fi^  aAsr  tbey  an  nugr  cease  to  be  what  Ihey  are;  and  Ihey  are^  in  their  own 
as  ladneiUe  to  nothiqg  as  they  were  producible  by  the  power  of  God  from 
;;  finr  Acre  needs  no  mors  than  an  set  of  God's  will  to  nuQ  them,  as  there 
only  an  act  ef  God's  win  to  make  them.  Creatures  an  sU  nUect  to  a 
Bsosa:  dMy  an  aD  reputed  as  nothnig.  '  He  doth  according  to  bis  wul  in  the 
of  hecfen,  snd  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  hia 
eras^nnto  him.  What  dost  thou!'  Psn.i?.35).  But  God  is  unchangeable^ 
se  he  IS  the  highest  good;  none  sbove  him,  sU  below  bim ;  sU  depen&it  on 
Uk;  hnnoslf  upon  none.  3.  No  cnatnn  b  sbsohitely  perfect.  No  creatun  can  be 
het,  oa  csn  ever  be^  bat  eomething  by  the  infinite  povcr  of  God  may  be 
to  it;  fer  whatsoerer  is  finite  may  reoetve  greater  aoditions,  and,  thermre^ 
~^  No  creston  you  csn  imsgine^  but  in  voor  thooffhte  you  may  frncy  him 
of  greater  poftraons  than  you  know  he  hath,  or  thai  resUy  he  hath.  The 
DBS  of  aU  cnatures  an  sesnbsbia ;  the  perfection  of  God  is  only  unseardi- 

a(Job  sL  6),  and,  tharafcve,  he  only  impnntshle,  God  onlv  is  slwaji  the  ssme^ 
I  mairas  no  additjon  to  him,  nor  dltmi9i4>heth  apy  thing  of  him.  His  nature  and 
•BMBas^  bjs  wisdom  and  aoDy  ha?e  alwa^  be«i&.tfae  same  from  eteniity,  and  shall 
ha  dba  name  to  einaitjr,  withsnt  any  vaiiatiQn. . 

-lY.  The  fimrth  thing  propounded  is,  Some  propositions  to  dear  thb  unchange- 
abliwffSi  of  God  from  any  thmg  that  seems  contrary  to  it 

/Vep.  I.  There  was  no  change  in  God  when  he  began  to  create  the  world  in  time. 
The  creatioo  was  a  real  change,  but  the  change  was  not  subjectiyely  in  God,  but  in 
fSmt  creature ;  the  creature  Mffsn  to  be  what  it  was  not  bdfore.  Creadon  ii  con- 
lidcred  mm  active  or  passive.®  Active  creation  is  the  will  and  power  of  God  to  create. 
This  is  from  eternity,  because  God  willed  from  eternity  to  create  in  time ;  this  never 
bad  beginning,  for  God  never  bqran  in  time  to  understand  any  thinf,  to  will  any 
dung,  or  to  be  able  to  do  any  uiing;  but  he  alway  understood  ana  alway  willed 
dioee  things  which  he  determined  firom  eternity  to  produce  in  time.  The  decree 
ef  God  may  be  taken  for  the  act  decreeing,  that  is  eternal  and  the  same,  or  for  the 
object  decreed,  that  is  in  time ;  so  that  there  may  be  a  change  in  the  object,  but 
not  in  the  wiU  whereby  the  object  doth  exist 

1.  There  was  no  change  in  God  by  the  act  of  creation,  because  there  was  no  new 
win  in  him.  There  was  no  new  act  of  his  will  which  was  not  before.  The  creation 
begun  in  time,  but  the  will  of  creating  was  from  eternity.  The  work  was  new,  but 
the  decree  whence  that  new  work  sprung  was  as  ancient  as  the  Ancient  of  Days. 
When  the  time  of  creating  came,  God  was  not  made  ex  noUnie  voleuB,  as  we  are ; 
ibr  whatsoever  God  willed  to  be  now  done,  he  willed  from  eternity  to  be  done ;  but 
he  willed  also  that  it  should  not  be  done  till  such  air  histant  of  time,  and  that  it 
should  not  exist  before  such  a  time.  If  God  had  willed  the  creation  of  the  world 
only  at  that  time  when  the  world  was  produced,  and  not  before,  then,  indeed,  God 
had  been  changeable.  But  though  God  spake  that  word  which  he  had  not 
spoke  before,  whereby  the  world  was  brought  mto  act;  yet  he  did  not  will  that  will 
he  willed  not  before.  God  did  not  create  by  a  new  counsel  or  new  will,  but  by 
that  which 

the  bolmess 

worid'  (ver.  4)»  so,  likewise,  is  the  existence  of  things,  and  of  those  persons  whom 

(•)  Utmaeli.  in  Put  L  Aquin.  a  9.  e.  L  p.  7S. 
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he  did  elect.  As  when  an  artificer  frames  a  house  or  a  temple  aeoorffing  to  that 
model  he  had  in  his  mind  some  years  before,  there  is  no  change  in  die  model  m 
his  mind ;  the  artificer  is  the  same,  thooeh  the  woriL  is  produced  oj  him  some  tuns 
after  he  had  firamed  that  copy  of  it  in  his  own  mind,  out  there  is  a  change  of  die 
thing  produced  by  him  according  to  that  model.  Or,  when  a  rich  man  intend^ 
four  or  five  years  hence,  if  he  lives,  to  build  a  hospital,  is  there  any  change  in  his 
will  when,  after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  builds  and  endows  it?  TjMNigh  it 
be  after  his  will,  yet  it  is  the  fruit  of  his  precedent  wiU.  So  God,  fit>m  all  eternity, 
did  will  and  command  that  the  creatures  should  exist  in  such  a  part  of  time ;  anO| 
by  this  eternal  will,  all  thingfi,  whether  past,  present,  or  to  come,  did,  do^  and 
shall  exist,  at  that  point  of  time  which  that  will  did  appoint  for  them :  not  si 
though  God  had  a  new  will  when  things  stood  up  in  being,  out  only  that  which  was 
prepared  in  his  immutable  counsel  and  will  from  eternity,  doth  then  appear.  Tboe 
can  be  no  instant  fixed  firom  eternity,  wherein  it  can  be  said,  God  did  not  will 
the  creation  of  the  world ;  fi>r  had  the  will  of  God  for  the  shortest  moment  been 
undetermined  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  afterwards  resolved  upon  it,  there 
had  been  a  moral  change  in  God  from  not  i»nllinff  to  willing ;  but  this  there  was 
not,  for  God  executes  n^ing  in  time  which  he  had  not  ordained  from  eternity,  and 
appointed  all  the  means  and  circumstances  whereby  it  should  be  brought  about  As 
the  determination  of  our  Saviour  to  suffer  was  not  a  new  will,  but  an  eternal  counsel 
and  wrought  no  change  in  God  (Acts  ii.  23). 

2.  There  b  no  change  in  God  by  the  act  of  creation,  because  there  was  no  new 
power  in  God.  Had  God  had  a  will  at  the  time  of  the  creation  which  he  had  not 
before,  there  had  been  a  moral  chanee  in  him ;  so  had  there  been  in  him  a  power 
only  to  create  then  and  not  before,  uere  had  been  a  physical  change  in  him  fh«i 
weakness  to  abilitv.  There  can  be  no  more  new  power  in  God,  than  there  can  be 
a  new  will  in  Goi ;  for  his  will  is  his  power,  and  what  he  willeth  to  effect,  that  ha 
doth  effect :  as  he  was  unchangeddv  holy,  so  he  was  unchangeably  ahnightf, 
*  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come  (Rev.  iv.  8) ;  which  was  almightr,  and  is 
almighty,  and  ever  will  be  almig^tY.  The  work  therefore  makes  no  change  in 
God,  but  there  is  a  change  in  the  thmg  wrought  by  that  power  of  God.  Snppoie 
you  had  a  seal  ensTarcn  upon  some  metal  a  hundred  years  old,  or  as  old  as  tfas 
creation,  and  you  should  this  day,  so  many  ages  after  the  engraving  of  it,  make  an 
impression  of  that  seal  upon  wax ;  would  you  say  the  engravement  upon  the  set! 
were  chaneed,  because  it  produced  that  stamp  upon  the  wax  now  which  it  did  not 
before  t  No,  the  change  is  purely  in  tlie  wax,  which  recetres  a  new  figure  or 
form  by  the  impression ;  not  in  the  seal,  that  was  capable  of  imprintuig  the  same  long 
before.  God  was  the  same  from  eternity  as  he  was  when  he  made  a  signature  of 
himself  upon  the  creatures  by  creation,  and  is  no  more  changed  by  stamping  them 
into  several  forms,  than  the  seal  is  changed  by  making  impression  upon  the  wwXt 
As  when  a  house  is  enlightened  by  the  sun,  or  that  which  was  cold  is  heated  bj  it, 
tliore  is  a  change  in  the  house  from  darkness  to  light,  fh>m  coldness  to  heat ;  nut 
is  there  any  change  in  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun?  There  is  a  change  in  the 
thing  enligiitencd  or  warmed  oy  that  lieht  and  heat  which  remains  fixed  and  con- 
stant in  the  sun,  which  was  as  capable  m  itself  to  produce  the  same  effects  before, 
as  at  that  instant  when  it  works  tnem ;  so  when  God  is  the  author  of  a  new  wofk, 
he  is  not  changed,  because  he  works  it  by  an  eternal  will  and  an  eternal  power. 

3.  Nor  is  there  any  new  relation  acquired  by  God  by  the  creation  of  tne  worid. 
There  was  a  new  relation  acouired  by  tne  creature,  as,  when  a  man  sins,  he  hath 
another  relation  to  God  than  ne  had  before, — he  hath  relation  to  God,  as  a  criminsl 
to  a  Judffe ;  but  there  is  no  change  in  God,  but  in  the  malefactor.  The  being  of 
men  maxes  no  more  change  in  God  than  the  sins  of  men.  As  a  tree  is  now  on 
our  right  hand,  and  by  our  turning  about  it  is  on  our  left  hand,  sometimes  before 
IS,  sometimes  behjnd  us,  according  to  our  motion  near  it  or  about  it,  and  the 
turning  of  the  body ;  there  is  no  chanee  in  the  tree,  which  remains  firm  and  fixed 
in  the  earth,  but  the  change  is  wholly  m  the  posture  of  the  body,  whereby  die  tree 
may  be  said  to  be  before  us  or  behind  us,  or  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left  hand.F 
God  gained  no  new  relation  of  Lord  or  Creator  by  the  creation ;  for  thooeh  he 
had  created  nothing  to  rule  over,  yet  he  had  the  power  to  create  and  rule,  thouch 
ha  did  not  create  and  ziiIb  :  ■■  a  man  may  be  called  a  skilful  writer,  thiough  he 
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not  wiHe^  btemi  lie  ii  abb  to  do  it  when  he  pfeiMt;  or  a  man  lUKftil  in 
fhpie  ie  eelled  a  phjridai,  tfioi^  he  doCh  not  pnctiee  that  ikiD,  or  diiooTer  hk 
-^  hk  Aa  diiliiliiitioii  of  mediemai^  beeaoae  he  maj  do  it  when  he  jpleaeei;  it 
~fla  i^on  hb  own  will  to  ihewhis  art  wlien  hie  haaa  mind  to  it.  So  the 
Ckaalor  and  Lord  hdongi  to  God  from  eternity,  heeanae  he  eonld  ereata  and 
nli^  dMHwh  ha  did  not  create  and  rale.  Bnl^  jMywaoerer,  if  there  were  ar.f  mch 
dhniga  or  rdtfion,  that  God  nugr  he  called  Creator  and  Lord  after  die  creation  aid 
Mt  bafina^  it  ia  not  a  diange  in  eaMooe^  nor  in  knowledge,  nor  in  will ;  God  ^aina 
■a  perfection  nor  dinmmtion  hy  it;  hb  knowledge  ia  not  increaaed  hy  it;  he  a  no 
■on  hy  it  dian  he  wa%  and  will  be,  if  aU  time  thinga  ceased ;  and  tiierelbra 
AaatiB  fflnatratea  it  hy  thia  dndlitnde :— ae  a  piece  of  money  when  itii  giroi  as  the 
pdea  of  a  things  or  depoaited  only  as  a  pledge  ibr  the  security  of  a  thing  hotiowed; 
fta  MB  ia  the  same,  and  is  not  dianged,  though  the  rdation  it  had  as  a  fledsa 
aad  aa  a  price  ha  diftreut  from  one  another :  so  that  sam>ose  an^r  new  rdation  ho 
adda^  yet  Aere  is  nothing  hmm  to  the  natore  of  God  wtuch  may  ini^  any  diange. 
^rip,  II.  There  was  no  change  in  the  Dirine  nature  of  the  Son,  when  he 
ammad  homan  nature.  There  was  an  union  of  the  two  natures,  hot  no  change  of 
fee  Deity  into  the  humani^or  of  the  humanly  into  the  Deity :  hoth  ja^sM^ed 
Ihdr  peeuliar  properties.  The  humanity  was  chanaed  hy  a  communication  of 
wnodlant  gifts  from  die  dirine  nature,  not  hy  heing  raoognt  into  an  equality  with 
ll^  fer  that  was  impossible  that  a  creature  dimild  bMome  equd  to  the  Creator.  He 
took 'the  Arm  of  a  servant,' but  he  lost  not  the  form  of  God;  he  despoiled  not 
Ifanadf  of  the  perfections  of  the  Deity.  He  was  indeed  emptied, '  and  became  of 
ao  reputation'  (FhiL  iL  7) ;  but  he  did  not  cease  to  be  God,  diou^  he  was 
Rputad  to  be  only  a  man,  and  a  very  mean  one  too.  The  glory  of  his  diYUiity  was 
aat  citii^guiBhed  nor  diminished,  though  it  was  obscured  and  darkened,  under  the 
lafl  of  our  infirmities ;  but  there  was  no  more  chanae  in  the  hiding  of  it,  than 
dma  ia  in  the  body  oif  the  sun  when  it  is  shadowed  by  the  interrosition  of  a 
His  Uood  while  it  was  pouring  out  fiom  his  reins  was  tne  'blood  of 


God'  f  Ads  ZZ.28) ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  was  bowii^  the  head  of  hb  humanity 
Wfon  ua  cross,  he  had  tiie  nature  and  perfections  of  uod ;  for  had  he  ceased  to 
le  God,  he  had  been  a  mere  creature,  and  hb  suflerings  would  have  been  of  as 
filtle  value  and  satbfacdon  as  the  sufferings  of  a  creature.  He  could  not  have 
been  a  sufficient  Mediator,  had  he  ceased  to  be  God :  and  he  had  ceased  to  be 
Qod,  had  he  lost  any  one  perfection  proper  to  the  divine  nature ;  and  losing  none, 
he  lost  not  thu  of  unchangeableness,  which  u  none  of  the  meanest  belonging  to  the 
Deity.  Why  by  hb  union  with  the  human  nature  should  he  lose  this,  any  more 
dian  he  lost  hb  omniscience,  which  he  discovered  by  his  knowled^  of  the  thoughts 
of  men  ;  or  his  mercy,  which  he  manifested  to  the  height  in  the  time  of  hb  suner- 
ing  ?  That  b  truly  a  change,  when  a  thing  ceaseth  to  be  what  it  was  before :  thb 
was  not  in  Christ ;  he  assumed  our  nature  without  laying  aside  hb  own.  When 
the  soul  b  united  to  the  body,  doth  it  lose  any  of  those  perfections  that  are  proper 
to  its  nature?  Is  there  any  chance  either  in  the  substance  or  qualities  of  it  ?  No ; 
but  it  makes  a  change  in  the  body,  and  of  a  dull  lump  it  makes  it  a  living  mass, 
conveys  vigour  and  strength  to  it,  and,  by  its  power,  quickens  it  to  sense  and 
motion.^  So  did  the  divine  nature  and  human  remain  entire ;  there  was  no  change 
if  the  one  into  the  other,  aa  Christ  by  a  miracle  changed  water  into  wine,  or  men 
ky  art  change  sand  or  ashes  into  glass :  and  when  he  prays  '  for  the  glory  ho 
had  with  God  before  the  world  was '  (John  zvii.  5),  he  prays  that  a  glory  he  had  in 
hb  Deity  might  shine  forth  in  hb  person  as  Mediator,  and  be  evidenced  in  that 
height  and  splendour  suitable  to  hb  dignity,  which  had  been  so  lately  darkened  by 
hb  abasement ;  that  as  he  had  appeared  to  be  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  infirmity  of 
the  flesh,  he  might  appear  to  he  the  Son  of  God  in  the  glory  of  hb  person,  that  he 
might  appear  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  in  one  person.'  Again, 
there  could  be  no  change  in  thb  union ;  for,  in  a  red  chan^,  something  b  acquired 
which  was  not  possessed  before,  neither  formaUy  nor  emmently :  but  the  divinity 
had  from  etemi^,  before  the  incarnation,  all  the  perfections  of  the  human  nature 
eminently  in  a  nobler  manner  than  they  are  in  themselves,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  changed  by  a  red  union.* 

(9)  Zanch.  d«  Tmmiitib.  DtL  \r)  Goulut  do  Immntsb.  d«  Dira  («)  Oomaoh.  in  1  u.V  I 
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Pn^  III.  ReDentance  and  other  afibctiou  aacribed  to  God  ia  ScriD^m^wpw 
no  chance  in  God.  We  often  read  of  Crod's  repentiiu^,  repenting  of  m  .good  he 
promised  (Jer.  xviiL  10),  and  of  the  evil  he  threatened  (Ezod.  xrrii.  14 ;  John  iiL  10)^ 
or  of  the  work  he  hath  wrought  (Gen.  vi.  6).     We  must  observe,  tkerefarc^  that^ 

1.  Repentance  is  not  properly  in  God.  He  is  a  pure  Spirit,  and  ia  not  capidde 
of  those  passions  which  are  signs  of  weakness  and  impotence,  or  suljeet  to  thoae 
regrets  we  are  sabject  to.  Where  there  is  a  proper  repentance  there  is  a  want  of 
foresight,  an  ignorance  of  what  would  succeed,  or  a  defect  in  the  examination  of 
the  occurrences  which  might  fall  within  consideration.  All  repentance  of  a 
fact  is  grounded  imon  a  mistake  in  the  event  which  was  not  foreseen,  or  upon  ao 
after  knowledge  of  the  evil  of  the  thing  which  was  acted  bv  the  perKn  repenting 
But  God  is  so  wise  that  he  cannot  err,  so  holy,  he  cannot  &  evil ;  and  his  certam 

Srescience,  or  fbreknowledge,  secures  him  against  any  unexpected  events.  God 
oth  not  act  but  upon  dear  and  infttllihle  reason ;  and  a  change  upon  passion  is 
accounted  by  all  so  great  a  weakness  in  man,  that  none  can  entertam  so  unworthy 
a  conceit  of  God.  Where  he  is  said  to  repent  (Gen.  vL  6),  he  is  also  said  to  grieve; 
now  no  proper  grief  can  be  imagined  to  be  in  God.  As  repentance  is  inoonsLsteni 
with  infallible  foresight,  so  is  gnef  no  less  inconsistent  with  undefiled  UesacdneMi 
God  is  '  blessed  for  ever'  (Rom.  ix.  8),  and  therefore  nothing  can  befidl  him  tbrt, 
can  stain  that  blessedness.  His  blessedness  would  be  impaired  and  intemmled 
while  he  is  repenting,  though  he  did  soon  rectify  that  which  is  the  canse  or  his 


repentance.     *  God  is  of  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn  hun  ?  what  his  soul 
that  he  doth'  (Job  zxiii.  13). 

2.  But  God  accommodates  himself  in  the  Scripture  to  our  weak  capacil 
hath  no  more  of  a  proper  repentance,  than  he  hath  of  a  real  body;  tnoiu 
accommodation  to  our  weakness,  ascribes  to  himself  the  members  of  our 
set  out  to  our  understanding  the  ereatness  of  his  perfections,  we  must  not  oondods 
him  a  body  like  us ;  so,  because  ne  is  said  to  have  anger  and  repentance  w»  i 
not  conclude  him  to  have  passions  like  us.  When  we  cannot  fblly  comprehend 
as  he  is,  he  clothes  himself  with  our  nature  in  hii  expressions  that  we  may  n^ 
bend  him  as  we  are  able,  and  by  an  inspection  into  ourselves,  leam  something  of 
the  nature  of  God ;  yet  those  hunum  ways  of  speaking  ought  to  be  understood  m  A 
manner  agreeable  to  the  infinite  excellency  and  majesty  of  God,  and  era  o^f 
designed  to  mark  out  something  in  God  which  hath  a  resemblance  with  somethiu 
in  us ;  as  we  cannot  speak  to  God  as  gods,  but  as  men,  so  we  cannot  undentaj 
him  speaking  to  us  as  a  God,  unless  he  condescend  to  i^ak  to  us  like  a  man* 
God  therefore  frames  his  language  to  our  dulncss,  not  to  his  own  state,  and  infimaa 
us  by  our  own  phrases,  what  he  would  have  us  learn  of  his  nature,  as  nurses  talk 
broken  language  to  young  children.  In  all  such  expressions,  therefore,  we  mni 
ascribe  the  penection  we  conceive  in  them  to  God,  and  lay  the  imperfection  at  tlM 
door  of  the  creature. 

3.  Therefore,  repentance  in  God  is  only  a  change  of  his  outward  conduct,  m^ 

cording  to  his  infaluble  foresight  and  immutable  wiU.     He  changes  the  wav  of  his 
•  1      ..1 j: ^J]:»»  *^  ♦k^  -„— : r  *k^  .»^<.^.»   without  **n«*»ghiy 

of  his  repei&i^ 
conduct  from  ^ 


quite  another  tiling,  than  uoa  naa  maae  mm;  •  it  repents  me,  max  is,  i  am  jm" 
posed  to  destroy  the  world,  as  he  that  repents  of  his  work  throws  it  away  ;t  as  if  a 
potter  cast  away  the  vessel  he  had  framed,  it  were  a  testimony  that  he  repented 
that  ever  he  took  pains  about  it,  so  the  destruction  of  them  seems  to  be  a  repentanct 
in  God  that  ever  he  made  them ;  it  is  a  change  of  events,  not  of  counsels.  Repent- 
ance in  us  is  a  grief  for  a  former  fact,  and  a  changing  of  our  course  in  it ;  gnef  is 
not  in  God  but  his  repentance  is  a  willing  a  thmg  should  not  be  as  it  was,  which 
will  was  fixed  from  eternity;  for  God,  foreseeing  man  would  fall,  and  decreeing  Is 
nermit  it  he  could  not  be  said  to  repent  in  time  of  what  he  did  not  repent  from 
ptcmitv  •*  and  therefore,  if  there  were  no  repentance  in  God  from  eternity,  there  could 
h-  none  in  time.«  But  God  is  said  to  repent  when  he  changes  the  disposition  of 
affairs  without  himself;  as  men,  when  they  repnt,  alter  the  course  of  their  actioD«» 
(/)  Mercer,  in  ioc.  (•*)  Petaviui  Theol.  Dogznat. 


1  tha  Ks,  tlicj  ooIt  ugniiy  iHal  the  thingi  tliejr  q^etk  of  an  b>  good,  that 
[Tou  wd  ibv  KA  ud  DjUnm  capable  u  joy,  thej  would  1 1  iii  f  it  upoQ 
oisiitiiQcli  BmaiiiicT  m  weda;  lo  woula  God  havsjoy  at  ue  obedience 
and  gnaf  at  tlia  uaworthy  camafe  of  men,  and  tepeut  <tf  hii  kindnoaa 
B  alnaa  i^  and  lepent  of  nil  puniihment  when  men  refiinn  under  hii  rod, 
maj^T  c^  hk  natUK  capable  cf  Bicfa  a5ectioni.> 

[V.  loe  not  fulfinitw  of  Bome  prediclioiu  in  Scripture,  which  Kem  to  imply 
■falencM  of  the  Divine  will,  do  not  ugue  anjr  cnange  in  it.  A*  when  he 
Hezekiah  from  death,  after  a  mewage  aent  b;  the  prophet  Iiaiah,  that 
1  die  (2  Kinn  xz.  1 — S ;  Iw.  sxxviiL  1 — 5),  and  when  he  made  an  arreit 
idgment  be  liad  thieatened  by  Jonah  againit  Nineveh  (Jon.  ilL  4 — 10). 
not,  indwrd,  the  aanie  reaacm  en  ptomiiei  and  threatening!  altogether ;  for 
log,  the  oUuation  Ilea  upon  God,  and  the  right  to  dcmud  ii  in  the  party 
cmt  the  eonditioti  of  the  promiie ;  but  in  threateninga,  the  oUigstiaD  liea 

ajnoer,  and  God'i  right  to  puniah  ii  declaicd  ther^  j  ao  that  though 
not  ptuiih,  hii  will  ia  not  changed,  because  hia  will  waa  to  declare  the 
f  ain,  and  his  right  to  puniah  upon  the  commiiuon  of  it ;  though  he  may 
b  MGording  to  3it  atriet  letter  of  the  threatening  the  pen«i  ainning,  but 

own  law  for  the  hoDoor  (J  hi*  attributei,  and  tranaier  the  puniu-nent 
s&nder  to  a  penoa  aubatituled  in  his  room :  thia  wa«  the  caae  in  tba  fint 
Y  againat  man,  and  the  anbatitutuig  a  Surety  in  the  place  of  the  malefbetor. 
uwwer  to  theae  cana  it  this,  that  where  we  find  jMredkliaiu  in  Scripture 

and  yet  not  ezecnted,  we  muit  consider  them,  not  aa  abacdnte  but  coo- 
or  aa  the  civil  law  calla  it,  an  interlocutoi^  aentence.T  God  declared 
lid  fbUow  by  natural  cauaea,  or  by  the  dement  of  man,  not  what  he  would 
t  himself  do :  and  in  many  of  thoae  predtctiona,  though  the  condition  be 
•ae^  yet  it  ia  to  be  ondetilood;  so  the  promisei  of  God  are  to  be  undei^ 
it  the  conditifHi  of  perwverance  in  well  doing;  and  threatcnings,  with  a 

revDcalioD  annexed  to  them,  provided  that  men  repent:  and  this  God 
1  aa  a  general  caae,  alway  to  b«  temembered  aa  a  nile  for  the  inteipr^ing 
taningi  againat  a  nBt'"n,  and  the  same  reason  wiD  hold  in  '^rffitminga 
.  parScular  petaon.  (Jer.  xviiL  7—10)  '  At  what  instant  I  shall  spe^ 
d  caaceniinga  kingdom,  to  pluck  no,  and  to  pull  down,  and 


.;  if  that  nation,  againat  whom  1  have  piODnuiced,  turn  from  their  eri^  I 
It  of  the  evil  that!  thought  to  do  unto  them;'  and  so  when  bespoakaof 
a  nation,  if  they  do  evil,  he  wQl  repent  of  the  good,  See  It  ia  a  nnnrerul 
hich  all  particular  caaea  of  this  nature  an  to  be  trieid ;  so  that  when  man't 
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ft  nodon  of  thii  rale  Ood  lays  down  in  the  other  prophets ;  for  they  had  an  appro- 
henaion  ^lat,  upon  their  humbling  themselyes,  they  might  escape  the  threatoied 
▼engeance,  and  stop  the  shooting  those  arrows  that  were  ready  in  the  bow.*  Though 
Jonah  proclaimed  destruction  without  declaring  any  hones  of  an  anneet  of  judgment, 
yet  their  natural  notion  of  God  afforded  some  natural  hopes  of  relief  u  they  did 
their  duty,  and  spumed  not  against  the  prophet's  message ;  and  therefore,  aaith  one, 
Ood  did  not  alwa^'s  express  tliis  condition,  because  it  was  needless ;  his  own  nile 
revealed  in  Scripture  was  sufficient  to  some ;  and  the  natural  notion  all  men  had  of 
God's  goodness  upon  their  repentance,  made  it  not  absolutely  necessary  to  declare 
it  And  besides,  saith  he,  it  is  bootless ;  the  expressing  it  can  do  but  litde  good; 
secure  ones  will  repent  never  the  sooner,  but  rather  presume  upon  their  hopes  of 
God's  forbearance,  and  linger  out  their  repentance  till  it  be  too  late.  And  to  work 
men  to  repentance,  whom  he  hath  purposed  to  spare,  he  threatens  them  with  ter- 
rible judgments ;  which  by  how  much  the  more  terrible  and  peremptoiy  they  ar^ 
are  likely  to  be  more  effectual  for  that  end  God  in  his  purpose  designs  them ;  vis.  to 
humble  them  under  a  sense  of  their  demerit,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  hu  righ- 
teous justice ;  and,  therefore,  though  they  be  absolutely  denounced,  yet  they  are  to 
be  conditionally  interpreted  with  a  reservation  of  repentance.  As  for  that  answer 
which  one  gives,  that  by  forty  days  was  not  meant  forty  natural  days,  but  forty 
propheticul  days,  that  is  years,  a  day  for  a  year ;  and  tliat  the  city  was  destroyed 
forty  years  after  by  the  Medes;  the  expression  of  God's  repenting  upon  their  humilia- 
tion puts  a  bar  to  that  interpretation  ;  God  repented,  that  is,  he  did  not  bring  the 
punisliment  upon  them  according  to  those  days  the  prophet  had  expressed ;  and, 
therefore,  forty  natural  days  are  to  be  understood ;  and  if  it  were  meant  forty  yttn, 
and  tliey  were  destroyed  at  the  end  of  that  term,  how  could  God  be  said  to  repent, 
since  according  to  that,  the  punishment  threatened  was,  according  to  the  time  nxed, 
brought  upon  them  ?  and  the  destruction  of  it  forty  years  after  will  not  be  emSij 
evinced,  if  Jonah  lived  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  the  second  king  of  Israel,  as  he  did 
(2  Kings  xiv.  25) ;  and  Nineveh  was  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  king  of  Jndah. 
But  the  other  answer  is  plain.  God  did  not  ftilfil  what  he  had  threatened,  becanse 
they  reformed  what  they  had  committed :  when  the  threatening  was  made,  they 
were  a  fit  object  for  justice ;  but  when  they  repented,  they  were  a  fit  object  fiir  a 
merciful  respite.  To  threaten  when  sins  are  high,  is  a  part  of  God's  justice ;  not 
to  execute  when  sins  are  revoked  by  repentance,  is  a  part  of  God's  goooness.  And 
in  tlie  case  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kinffs  xx.  1, 5),  Isaiah  comes  with  a  message  from  God, 
that  he  should  *  set  his  house  m  order,'  for  he  shall  die ;  that  is,  the  disease  *"** 


mortal,  and  no  outward  applications  could  in  their  own  nature  resist  the  distemper: 
*  Behold,  I  will  add  to  thy  days  fifteen  years ;  I  will  heal  thee '  (Isa.  xzxviiL  1,  5). 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  entire  message,  because  the  latter  part  of  it  was  so  sud- 
denly after  the  other  committed  to  Isai^,  to  be  delivered  to  Hezekiah ;  for  he  was 
not  gone  out  of  the  king's  house,  before  he  was  ordered  to  return  with  the  news  of 
his  health,  by  an  extraordinary  indulgence  of  God  against  the  power  of  nature  and 
force  of  the  disease,  <  Behold,  I  will  add  to  thy  life ; '  noting  it  as  an  extraordinary 
thing ;  he  was  in  the  second  court  of  the  king  s  house  when  this  word  came  to  him 
(2  Kings  XX.  4) ;  the  king's  house  having  three  courts,  so  that  he  was  not  gone 
above  half  way  out  of  the  palace.  God  might  send  this  message  of  death,  to  prevent 
Uio  pride  Hezekiah  might  swell  with  for  his  deliverance  ftx)m  Sennacherib:  as  Pftnl 
hml  a  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him  to  prevent  his  lifting  up  (2  Cor.  xii.  7) ;  and 
ihis  tftHxl  man  was  subject  to  this  sin,  as  we  find  afterwaras  in  the  case  of  the 
lUbv  uu\ish  ambassadors ;  and  God  delayed  this  other  part  of  the  message  to  humble 
iKimvi  and  draw  out  his  prayer :  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  found  Hezekiidi  in  this  temper, 
W  ««M^I  Isaiah  with  a  comfortable  message  of  recovery ;  so  that  the  will  of  God  was 
l»>  ^^«tS  U>  him  the  mortality  of  his  distemper,  and  afterwards  to  r«dieve  him  by  a 
uuv«v^^  \^  au  extraordinary  recovery. 

t*$xM,  \,  {Um\  is  not  changed,  when  of  loving  to  any  creatures  he  becomes  angry 
H4ih  LKvi^»  \vr  i*f  angry  he  becomes  appeased.  The  change  in  Uiese  cases  is  in  the 
vu\^;uic  ;  4vsSMAling  to  the  alteration  in  the  creature,  it  stands  in  a  various  relation 


{t\  8anuerMm'«  8«riuon,  Part  II.  p.  157,  168. 
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■ell  aeeorfjiiy  to  <he  immnliHb  mtan  of  lib  IjoBnaw,  and  en  no  mon  ehange  in 
Ui  nfctiiwiti  to  md  «id  evi^  than  he  can  in  hb  emenee.  When  the  devili,  nov 
Ukn,  atood  aa  Marioaa  ancdi^  they  were  the  oUecta  of  God's  kive,  became  holy; 
An  Aer  Mt,  ttiej  were  tte  ohjeeta  of  God's  hatred,  becanse  impure;  d^e  same 
niMon  which  made  him  hyve  them  while  they  were  pore^  made  nim  bate  them 
ehen  tliey  were  criminaL  TherBaaonofhisTarioiaadi^iensations  to  them  was  the 
maam  m  hofSb^  aa  eonaidned  in  God,  hb  immotaUe  holiness ;  bat  as  respecting  the 
BHtmc^  £flbent;  the  nature  of  die  creature  waachaiu^ed,  hot  the  DiTinenoly  nature 
rf  God  remained  the  same :  *  With  the  pure  thou  wm  shew  thyself  pure,  and  with 
fttftomnd,  thou  wilt  shew  thyBdffroward'(F^xriiL  26):  he  b  a  xeitohing  li^t 
bo  tlwae  that  obey  him,  and  a  eoosuming  fire  to  those  that  resist  him.  Though  the 
mam  angds  were  not  alwm  loved,  yet  the  same  reason  that  mored  him  to  bve 
iKn,  moved  him  to  hate  tnem.  It  nad  aigued  a  change  in  God  if  he  had  Wed 
fktm  alway,  in  whatsoever  posture  they  were  towards  him ;  it  could  not  be  counted 
bvc^  baft  a  weakness  and  impotent  fondness ;  the  change  b  in  the  olgect,  not  in  the 
iftiViiai  of  God;  for  the  object  loved  before  b  not  beloved  now,  becnse  that  which 
«M  die  motive  of  love,  b  not  now  in  it ;  so  that  the  creature  havinga  different  state 
ftsm  what  it  had,  foOs  under  a  different  affection  or  dispensation.  It  had  been  a 
^iaible  affection  in  God  to  love  that  which  was  not  wcnrthy  of  love  with  the  same 
bfo  wherewith  he  loved  that  which  had  the  neatest  resemblance  to  himsdf ;  had 
God  loved  the  follen  angeb  in  that  state  and  for  that  state,  he  had  hated  himself, 
kseanae  he  had  loved  that  which  was  contrary  to  himself  and  Uie  image  of  hb  own 
bftwos^  which  made  them  appear  before,  good  in  hb  sight  The  wffl  of  God  b 
fhangeahly  set  to  love  righteousness  and  hate  inicpii^,  and  firom  thb  hatred  to 
pidsh  tt;  and  if  a  righteous  creature  contracts  the  wrath  of  God,  or  a  sinfiil  crea- 
kn  hath  die  communications  of  God's  love,  it  must  be  by  a  change  in  themselves, 
blhe  sun  changed  when  it  hardens  one  thing  and  softens  another,  according  to  the 
Jmuailiun  of  the  several  subjects?  Or  when  the  sun  makes  a  flower  more  fragrant, 
■tt  a  dead  carcass  more  noisome?  There  are  divers  effects,  but  the  reason  of  that 
iteisitf  b  not  in  the  sun,  but  in  the  subject;  the  sun  b  the  same,  and  produccth 
fcoae  ddferent  effects  by  the  same  quality  of  heat;  so  if  an  unholy  soul  i^{mMch  to 
God,  God  looks  angrily  upon  him ;  if  a  hdy  soul  come  before  him,  the  same  immu- 
yble  perfection  in  God  draws  out  hb  kindness  towards  him :  as  some  think,  the 
m  would  rather  refresh  than  scorch  us,  if  our  bodies  were  of  the  same  nature  and 
■hstance  with  that  luminary.  As  the  will  of  God  for  creating  the  world  was  no  new, 
bat  an  eternal  will,  though  it  manifested  itself  in  time,  so  the  will  of  God  for  the 
punishment  of  sin,  or  the  reconciliation  of  the  sinner,  was  no  new  will :  though  his 
srath  in  time  break  out  in  the  effects  of  it  upon  sinners,  and  hb  love  flows  out  in 
he  effects  of  it  upon  penitents.  Christ  by  hb  death  reconciling  God  to  man,  did  not 
dter  the  will  of  God,  but  did  what  was  consonant  to  hb  eternal  will ;  he  came  not 
so  change  hb  wHl,  but  to  execute  hb  wfll :  'Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  wiU,  O  God' 
[Heb.  z.  7).  And  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  was  not  a  new  grace,  but  an  old 
Uraoe  in  a  new  appearance ;  '  the  grace  of  God  hath  appeared '  (Tit  i.  11). 

Prop.  VI.  A  chanee  of  laws  by  God  argues  no  change  in  God,  when  God  abro- 
ntea  some  laws  which  he  had  settled  in  the  church,  and  enacts  others.    I  spake  of 
Jus  something  the  last  day ;  I  shall  only  add  thb :  God  commanded  one  tning  to 
he  Jews,  when  the  church  was  in  an  infant  state ;  and  removed  those  laws,  when 
he  church  came  to  some  growth.    The  elements  of  the  world  were  suited  to  the 
itate  of  children  (Gal.  iv.  3).    A  mother  feeds  not  the  infant  with  the  same  diet  as 
die  doth  when  it  b  grown  up.     Our  Saviour  acquainted  not  hb  disciples  with  some 
things  at  one  time  which  he  did  at  another,  because  they  were  not  able  to  bear  them : 
irhere  was  the  change ;  in  Christ's  will,  or  in  their  growth  fW>m  a  state  of  weakness 
to  that  of  strength  ?    A  phj^cian  prescribes  not  the  same  thing  to  a  person  in 
bealth,  aa  he  doth  to  one  conflicting  with  a  dbtemper;  nor  the  same  thing  in  the 
beginning,  as  he  doth  in  the  state  or  declination  of  the  disease.  The  physician's  will 
snd  skill  are  the  same,  but  the  capacity  and  necessity  of  the  patient  for  thb  or  that 
medicine,  or  method  of  proceeding,  are  not  the  same.    When  God  changed  the 
ceremonial  law,  there  was  no  change  in  the  Divine  will,  but  an  execution  of  hb 
will ;  for  when  God  commanded  the  observance  of  the  law,  he  intended  not  the 
perpetuity  of  it ;  nay,  in  the  prophets  he  declares  the  cessation  of  it ;  he  decreed 
to  command  it,  but  he  decreed  to  command  it  only  for  such  a  time ;  so  that  the 
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itattheMooodeoiDiiigofCMBt;  A»r  he oomplaiiiii of  tfiOM eTflflnhidi 

•  removed  h^  fais  aMond  oodiiiff^  vk.  &«  ihortiieit  of  lifb^  owaecutiopi  and 
diMwh«nwiCh  the  ^hnidi  if  afflieMd  in  this  world;  and  comfiirti  not  faioieelf 
MMe  attribntea  whieh  are  direetly  oppoied  to  tin,  as  the  mercy  of  God,  the 
at  of  God,  boi  whh  tfioee  that  are  oppoeed  to  niortaUt^  and  calamitiii,  aa  the 
yahlenew  and  etemi^of  Crod;  and  from  thence  mfen  a  pnpetnal  ettaUiih- 
rbelierera.  '  The  dnlnen  of  thjservanti  ihallcontinae,  and  their  leedihall 
Uiahed  before  thee '(ver.  28):  to  that  the  Ptafan  itself  seems  to  aim  in  the  whob 
sse  at  Christ,  and  asserts  his  divinity,  which  the  apostle,  as  an  inttrpreter,  doth 
ridsnoe;  mly^  it  to  him,  and  manifestinjif  his  deity  hy  Us  immutriiiiitv 

.  as  eternity.^  While  aU  other  things  lose  their  forms,  and  pass  dirough  muh* 
of  variations,  ho  oonstanthr  remains  the  same,  and  duJl  »s  the  same^  when 
I  pMpiies  of  the  wodd  riiaU  slide  away,  and  a  period  be  oat  to  the  present 

•  «f  thecreatiaii:  and  as  there  was  no  change  made  in  hnoeing  by  Oecrear 
things,  so  neither  shall  there  be  by  the  final  alteration  of  things;  heshaUsee 
iniah,  as  he  saw  them  rise  tip  into  oeing,  and  be  the  same  after  thenrreigni  as 

faefiiie  their  original ;  he  is  the  first  end  the  last  (Rev.  L  17). 
[ere  is  ffround  and  encomiagement  for  worship.  An  atheist  will  make  another 
this :  if  God  be  immutable,  why  should  we  woiriiip  him,  why  should  we  pay 
t  goodwflleomeif  he  wHlsit;  evil  cannot  be  averted  l^aU  our  siqiplieations, 
an  ordained  it  to  fan  upon  us.  But  certamly  since  unchangeableness  in  know- 
id  wiUing  goodness  is  a  nerfectioii,  an  adoration  andadnm&on  is  due  to  God, 
he  account  of  this  excellence.  If  he  be  God,  he  b  to  be  reverwiced,  and  the 
djghl^  reverenced,  because  he  cannot  but  be  God.  Again,  what  comfort  could 
»  ptay  to  a  God,  that  like  the  chameleon  changed  colours  every  day,  every 
itT   What  encouragement  could  there  be  to  lift  up  oar  eyes  to  one  that  were 

mind  thii  day  and  of  another  mind  to-morrowT  Who  would  put  im  a 
1  to  an  earthly  prince  that  were  so  mutable,  as  to  ^prant  a  petition  one  day 
ny  it  another,  aid  change  his  own  act?  But  if  a  pnnoe  promise  this  or  thi^ 
Ml  such  or  such  a  condition,  and  you  know  his  promise  to  be  as  undiangeahle 

laws  of  the  Medes  and  PersiAns,  would  any  man  reason  thus!  becanse  it 
tang«able  we  will  not  seek  to  him,  we  will  not  perform  the  condition,  upon 
die  fruit  of  the  proclamation  is  to  be  enjoyed.  Who  would  not  count  such 
arence  ridiculous  ?  What  blessings  hath  not  God  promised  upon  the  condition 
jng  him  ?  Were  he  of  an  unrighteous  nature,  or  changeable  in  his  mind,  tins 

he  a  bar  to  our  seeking  him,  and  frustrate  our  hopes ;  but  since  it  is  other- 

•  not  this  excellency  of  his  nature  the  highest  encouragement,  to  ask  of  him 
be  hath  promised,  and  a  beam  from  heaven  to  nre  our  zeal  in  asking? 


I  desire  thinn  against  his  will,  which  he  hath  declared  he  will  not  gprant, 
then  would  be  an  act  of  dbobedience  and  injury  to  him,  as  well  as  an  act  of 
I  itself;  his  unchangeableness  then  might  stifle  such  desires :  but  if  we  ask 
ing  to  his  will,  and  according  to  our  reasonable  wants,  what  ground  have  we 
ce  such  a  ridiculous  argument?  He  hath  willed  every  thing  that  may  be  for 
od,  if  we  perform  the  condition  he  hath  required ;  and  hath  put  it  upon  record, 
e  may  know  it  and  regulate  our  desires  and  supplications  according  to  it  If 
U  not  seek  him,  his  immutability  cannot  be  a  bar,  but  our  own  foUy  u  the 
\  and  by  our  neglect  we  despoil  him  of  this  perfection  as  to  us,  and  either 
that  he  is  not  sincere,  and  means  not  as  he  speaks  ;  or  that  he  is  as  chanee- 
I  the  wind,  sometimes  this  thing,  sometimes  that,  and  not  at  all  to  be  confided 
we  ask  according  to  his  reveal^  will,  the  unchangeableness  of  his  nature  will 
us  of  the  grant ;  and  what  a  presumption  would  it  be  in  a  creature  dependent 
his  sovereign,  to  ask  that  which  he  knows  he  has  declared  his  will  against; 
there  is  no  good  we  can  want,  but  he  hath  promised  to  give,  upon  our  sincere 
■dent  desire  for  it?  God  hath  decreed  to  give  this  or  that  to  man,  but  con- 
illy,  and  by  the  means  of  inquiring  after  him,  and  asking  for  it :  '  Ask,  and  you 
receive  *  (Ezek^  xxxvi.  37 ;  Matt  vii.  7) :  as  much  as  to  say.  You  shall  not 
e  unless  you  ask.  When  the  highest  promises  are  made,  God  expects  they 
I  he  put  m  suit ;  our  Saviour  joins  the  promise  and  the  petition  together;  the 
se  to  encourage  the  petition,  and  the  petition  to  e^joy  the  promise :  he  doth 
(6)  Dalle  MeUm^.  fun  Bermooi,  Put  IL  f  1.  p.  8—10,  fto 
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(S.)  IncoiwfaHMT  In  wfll,  tnd  aflfectioiiB  appoted  to  the  immutaUllty  of  will  in 
Goo.    We  wmTer  oetween  Ood  and  Bui ;  and  while  we  are  not  only  resolving,  but 

Kmotioii  a  little  way,  look  hack  with  a  hankering  after  Sodom ;  sometimet 
im  with  heavenly  intenttoni,  and  presently  cast  down  with  euthly  cares» 
Gke  a  snip  diat  by  an  advancing  wave  seems  to  a^ra  to  heaven,  and  the  next  &11 
if  the  waves  makes  it  sink  down  to  the  depths.  We  change  purposes  oftener  than 
llwhinns,  and  our  resolutions  are  like  lettors  in  water,  whereof  no  marie  remains ; 
.ve  win  be  as  John  to-dsy  to  love  Christ,  and  as  Judas  to-morrow  to  betray  him, 
Midf  br  an  unworthy  levity,  pass  into  the  camp  of  the  enemies  of  God;  resolved  to 
.fca  as  nofy  as  angels  in  the  mornings  when  the  evening  beholds  us  as  imnure  as 
'limnh.  How  o&n  do  we  hate  what  before  we  loved,  and  shun  what  betore  we 
Joqged  IbrI  and  our  resolutions  are  like  vessels  of  cryrtal,  which  break  at  the  first 
kno^  are  dashed  in  pieces  by  the  next  temptation.  Saul  resolved  not  to  per- 
to  David  unj  moce,  but  you  soon  find  him  upon  his  old  game.  Pharaoh  more 
oDoe  promisedy  and  probably  resolved,  to  let  Israel  go,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
a  his  purposes  vanish  (£n>d.  viiL  27,  32).  When  an  faction  pincheth  men, 
diey  intend  to  change  their  course,  and  die  next  news  of  ease  changes  their  inten- 
CioiiB;  like  a  bow,  not  fblly  bent  in  their  inclinations,  they  cannot  reach  the  mark, 
Vol  live  many  years  between  resolutions  of  obedience  and  afibctions  to  rebellion 
(Al  bacviiL  17) :  and  what  promises  men  make  to  God  are  often  the  fruit  of  their 
paswHiy  their  fear,  not  of  tneir  wiU.  The  Israelites  were  startled  at  the  terrors 
whevewith  the  law  was  delivered,  and  inomised  obedience  (Exod.  xx.  19),  but  a 
sobA  after  forgat  them,  and  make  a  golden  ctUtt,  and  in  the  sight  of  Sinai  call  for, 
and  danoe  before,  their  gods  (Exod.  xxxiL) ;  never  people  more  unconstant  Peter, 
who  vowed  an  allegiance  to  his  Master,  and  a  courage  to  stick  to  him,  forswears 
Un  almost  with  the  same  breath.  Those  thatcry  out  with  a  zeal,  'The  Lord  he  is 
Ood,'  shortly  after  return  to  the  service  of  their  idols  (1  Kings  xviiL  39).  That 
wbidi  aeems  to  be  our  pleasure  this  day,  is  our  vexation  to  morrow ;  a  fear  of  a 
iMJgmefit  jmts  us  into  a  religious  pang,  and  a  love  to  our  lusts  reduceth  us  to  a 
iihillioui  mdination ;  as  soon  as  tlM  danger  is  over,  the  saint  is  forgotten :  salva- 
tion and  damnation  present  themselves  to  us,  touch  us,  and  en^^ender  some  weak 
widies^  which  are  dissolved  by  the  next  allurements  of  a  carnal  mterest  No  hold 
can  be  taken  of  our  promises,  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  our  resolutions. 

(3.)  Inconstancy  m  practice.  How  much  beginning  in  the  Spirit,  and  ending  in 
die  flesh ;  one  day  in  tne  sanctuary,  another  in  the  stews ;  clear  in  the  morning  as 
tiie  son,  and  clouded  before  noon ;  in  heaven  by  an  excellency  of  gifis,  in  hell  by  a 
eourse  of  profaneness ;  like  a  flower,  which  some  mention,  tnat  cnanges  its  colour 
three  times  a  day,  one  part  white,  then  purole,  then  yellow  1  The  spirit  lusts 
against  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  quickly  trinmpns  over  the  spirit  In  a  good  man 
how  often  is  there  a  spiritual  letharey ;  though  he  doth  not  openly  defame  God, 
yet  he  doth  not  always  glorify  him ;  he  doth  not  forsake  the  truth,  but  he  doth  not 
always  make  the  attainment  of  it,  and  settlement  in  it  his  business.  This  levity 
discovers  itself  in  religious  duties,  *  when  I  would  do  ^ood,  evil  is  present  with  me' 
(Rom.  viL  21).  Never  more  present,  than  when  we  have  a  mind  to  do  good,  and 
never  more  present  than  when  we  have  a  mind  to  do  the  best  and  ereatest  good. 
How  hard  is  it  to  make  our  thoughts  and  afiections  keep  their  stand  1  place  them 
upon  a  good  object,  and  they  will  be  frisking  firom  it,  as  a  bird  firom  one  bough, 
one  fruit,  to  another :  we  vanr  postures  according  to  the  various  objects  we  meet 
with.  The  course  of  the  world  is  a  very  airy  thine,  suited  to  the  uncertain  notions 
of  that  '  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,'  which  works  in  it  (Eph.  ii.  2).  This  ought 
to  be  bewailed  by  us.  Though  we  may  stand  fast  in  the  truth,  though  we  may 
spin  our  resolutions  into  a  firm  web,  though  the  spirit  may  triumph  over  the  flesh 
in  our  practice,  yet  we  ought  to  bewaO  it,  because  inconstancy  is  our  nature,  and 
what  fixedness  we  have  in  good  is  from  grace.  What  we  find  practised  by  most 
men  is  natural  to  all  :<^  'as  face  answers  to  face  in  a  glass,  so  doth  heart  to  heart' 
(Prov.  xxvii.  19) ;  a  face  in  the  glass  is  not  more  like  a  natural  face,  whose  image 
it  is,  than  one  man's  heart  is  naturally  like  another. 

1st.  It  is  natural  to  those  out  of  the  church.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  so  afiected  with 
Daniel's  prophetic  spirit,  that  he  would  have  none  accounted  the  true  God,  but  the 
'God  of  l>aniel  (Dan.  ii.  47).    How  soon  doth  this  notion  sl*p  firom  him,  and  ai 

(tf)  Lswrenee,  of  VUtli,p.S6S. 
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linage  mitst  be  let  up  for  all  to  worship,  upon  pain  of  a  most  cruel,  pfthiftil  death  I 
Daniel's  Ood  is  quite  foigotten.  The  miraculous  deliyerance  of  the  three  childrea, 
for  not  worshipping  his  image,  makes  him  settle  a  decree  to  secure  die  honour  of 
God  from  the  reproach  of  his  subjects  (Dan.  iiu  29) ;  yet,  a  little  while  after,  jtm 
have  him  strutdiig  in  his  palace,  as  if  there  were  no  God  Imt  himself. 

2d.  It  is  natural  to  those  in  the  Church.  The  Israelites  were  the  only  chmdi 
God  had  in  the  world,  and  a  notable  example  of  inconstancy.  After  the  miradei 
of  Egypt,  they  murmured  against  God,  when  they  saw  Pharaoh  marfthing  with 
an  army  at  their  heels.  They  desired  food,  and  soon  nauseated  the  manna 
they  were  before  fond  of.  When  they  came  into  Canaan,  they  aometimcs 
worshipped  God,  and  sometimes  idols,  not  only  the  idols  of  one  nation,  hut  of 
all  their  neighbotuv.  In  which  regard  God  calls  this,  his  heritage,  'a  speckled 
bird '  (Jer.  xii.  9) ;  a  peacock,  saith  Hierom,  inconstant,  made  up  of  yarieties 
of  idolatrous  colours  and  ceremonies.  This  leyity  of  spirit  ia  the  root  of  all  mis- 
chief;  it  scatters  our  thoughts  in  the  senrioe  of  God ;  it  is  the  cause  of  all  revolts 
and  apostacies  from  him ;  it  makes  us  unfit  to  receive  the  communications  of 
God:  whatsoever  we  hear  is  like  words  writ  in  sand,  ruffled  out  by  the  next 
pde ;  whatsoever  is  put  into  us  is  like  precious  liquor  in  a  palsy  hand,  aoon  ^t : 
It  breeds  distrust  of  God  when  we  have  an  uncertain  judgment  of  him,  we  are 
not  like  to  confide  in  him ;  an  uncertain  judgment  will  be  foUowed  with  a  distniatful 
heart  In  fine,  where  it  is  preyalent,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  ungodline«.  To  be 
driven  with  the  wind  like  chaff,  and  to  be  ungodly,  is  all  one  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Ps.  i.  4) ;  the  ungodly  are  *  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  miyes  away ' 
which  signifies  not  their  dettruction,  but  their  di^>osition,  for  their  destruction  is 
inferred  from  it  (yer.  5),  *  therefore  the  uneodly  shall  not  stand  in  judsment 
How  contrary  is  this  to  the  unchuigeable  Gm,  who  is  always  the  same,  and  woold 
h&ye  us  the  same,  in  our  religious  promises  and  resolutions  for  good ! 

4.  If  God  be  immutable,  it  is  saa  news  to  those  that  are  resolved  in  wickedness, 
or  careless  of  returning  to  that  duty  he  reouires.  Sinners  must  not  expect  that 
God  will  alter  his  will,  make  a  breach  upon  his  nature,  and  violate  his  own  wocd  to 
gratify  their  lusts.  No,  it  is  not  reasonable  God  should  dishonour  himself  to  secure 
them,  and  cease  to  be  God,  that  they  may  continue  to  be  wicked,  by  changing  bis 
own  nature,  that  they  may  be  unchanged  m  their  vanity.  God  is  the  same ;  good- 
ness is  as  amiable  in  his  sight,  and  sin  as  abominable  in  his  eyes  now,  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  &ing  the  same  God,  he  is  the  same  enemy  to  the  wicked 
as  the  same  fiiend  to  the  righteous.  He  is  the  same  in  knowledge,  and  cannot 
forget  sinfid  acts.  He  is  the  same  in  will,  and  cannot  approve  of  unrighteous 
practices.  Goodness  cannot  but  be  alway  the  object  of  his  love,  and  wickedness 
cannot  but  be  alway  the  object  of  his  hatred :  and  as  his  aversion  to  sin  is  alway 
the  same,  so  as  he  hath  been  in  his  judgments  upon  sinners,  the  same  he  will  be 
still;  for  the  same  perfection  of  immutabuity  belongs  to  hisjustice  for  the  pnnidi- 
ment  of  sin,  as  to  his  holiness  for  his  disaffection  to  sin.  Though  the  coyenant  of 
works  was  changeable  by  the  crime  of  man  yiolating  it,  yet  it  was  unchangeable  in 
regard  of  God's  iustice  vindicating  it,  which  is  inflexible  in  the  punishment  of  the 
breaches  of  his  law.  The  law  had  a  preceptive  part,  and  a  minatory  part:  when 
man  changed  the  observation  of  the  precept,  the  nghteous  nature  of  Ooa  could  not 
null  the  execution  of  the  threatening ;  he  could  not,  upon  the  account  of  thisperfec- 
tion,  neglect  his  just  word,  and  countenance  the  unrighteous  tranmession.  lliouffh 
there  were  no  more  rational  creatures  in  being  but  Adam  and  Eve,  yet  God  m- 
iected  them  to  that  death  be  had  assured  tlicm  of :  and  from  this  immutability  of 
his  will,  ariseth  the  necessity  of  the  suflering  of  the  Son  of  God  for  the  relief  of 
the  apostate  creature.  His  ^411  in  the  socoud  covenant  is  as  unchangeable  as  that 
in  the  first,  only  repentance  is  settled  as  the  condition  of  the  second,  which  was  not 
indulged  in  the  first ;  and  without  repentance,  the  sinner  must  irrevocably  perish, 
or  God  must  change  his  nature :  there  must  be  a  chan&re  in  man ;  there  can  be  none 
in  God ;  his  bow  is  bent,  his  arrows  arc  ready,  if  the  wicked  do  not  turn  (Ps.  vii.  11). 
There  is  not  an  atheist,  an  hypocrite,  a  profane  person,  that  ever  was  upon  the 
earth,  but  God's  soul  abhorred  him  as  such,  and  the  like  he  will  abhor  for  eyer; 
while  any  therefore  continue  so,  they  may  sooner  expect  the  heavens  should 
toll  as  they  please,  the  sun  stand  still  at  their  order,  the  stars  change  their  course 
At  their  becK,  than  that   God  should  change  his  iiuture,  *A-hich   is  opposite  to 
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mdTiniljr; '  Who  htth  hardened  hnnidfagainitlyn,«id  hath  protperedf 


Um  2.  Of  eomlbirt  The  immiitabiliCy  of  a  good  God  Ib  a  strong  ground  of 
enmiJatwiiL  Snbjecta  wkh  a  good  prince  to  live  for  ever,  as  beinf  loUi  to  change 
him,  hot  care  not  how  aoon  diey  are  rid  of  an  oppre«or.  This  uncnangeablene«  of 
God*a  will  thewi  him  as  ready  to  accept  anv  that  come  to  him  as  ever  he  was ;  so 
thai  we  may  with  confidence  make  our  addresses  to  him,  since  he  cannot  change 
hia  afieciions  to  goodness.  The  fear  of  change  in  a  friend  hinders  a  Aili  reliance 
opoD  him ;  an  assurance  of  stability  encourages  hope  and  confidence.  This  attri- 
bote  is  the  strongest  prop  lor  faith  m  all  our  addresses ;  it  is  not  a  single  perfection, 
baft  the  glory  of  all  those  diat  belong  to  his  nature ;  for  he  is  unchangeable  in  his 
love  fJcr.  zzzL  3),  in  his  truth  (Pk.  czvii.  2).  The  more  solemn  revelation  of 
bfananf  in  this  name,  Jehovah,  wluch  signifies  chiefly  his  eternity  and  immutability, 
vaa  Co  wpport  the  Isnelites'  fiuth  in  expectation  of  a  deliverance  frt)m  Egypt,  that 


be  had  not  retracted  his  purpose,  and  nis  promise  made  to  Abraham  for  gi^'ing 

" of  all 


Canaan  to  his  posterity  (Exod.  iiL  14 — 17).  Herein  is  the  basis  and  strength 
his  proinises ;  therefore,  saith  the  Psalmist, '  Those  that  know  thy  name,  will  put 
their  trust  in  thee'  (Pk.  iz.  10) :  those  that  are  spiritually  acquainted  with  thy  name, 
JdiOTah,  and  have  a  true  sense  of  it  upon  their  hearts,  will  put  their  trust  m  thee. 
Hii  goodness  could  not  be  distrusted  if  his  unchangeableness  were  well  apprehended 
•ad  oonaidered.  AU  distrust  would  fly  before  it,  as  darkness  before  the  sun ;  it  only 
gcfts  advantage  of  us  when  we  are  not  well  grounded  in  his  i^ame ;  and  if  ever  we 
trnaled  God,  we  have  the  same  reason  to  trust  him  for  ever :  (Isa.  xxvL  4)  *  Trust 
in  die  Lord  for  ever,  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength ;'  or,  as  it  is 
■I  die  Hebrew,  '  a  Rock  of  Ages,'  that  is,  perpetually  unc^angeaDle.  We  find  the 
haoes  of  God's  immutability  in  the  creatures.  He  has,  by  his  peremptory  decree,  set 
kmnds  to  the  sea :  '  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further,  and  here  shall  th^ 
pood  waves  be  stayed  (Job  zzxviiL  11).  Do  we  fear  the  sea  overflowing  us  in  this 
aland?  No,  because  of  his  fixed  decree.  And  is  not  his  promise  in  his  Word  as  un- 
dianseafale  as  his  word  concerning  inanimate  things,  as  g^>od  a  ground  to  rest  upon? 

1.  The  covenant  stands  uncharigeable.  Mutable  creatures  br^  their  leagues  and 
eovcnants,  and  snap  them  asunder  like  Samson's  cords,  when  they  are  not  accom- 
nodated  to  their  interests.  But  an  unchangeable  God  keeps  his :  '  The  mountains 
ihaU  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed,  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  firom  thee, 
nor  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed  (Isa.  liv.  10).  The  heaven  and 
earth  shall  sooner  fall  asunder,  and  the  strongest  and  firmest  parts  of  the  creation 
crumble  to  dust,  sooner  than  one  iota  of  my  covenant  shall  fail.  It  depends  upon  the 
liMhangeableness  of  his  will  and  the  unchangeableness  of  his  word,  and,  therefore, 
is  called  '  the  immutability  of  his  counsel '  (Heb.  vi.  17).  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  eveiv 
lasting  purpose  of  God;  whence  the  apostle  links  purpose  and  grace  together 
(2  Tim.  1.  9).  A  covenant  with  a  nation  may  be  changeable,  because  it  may  not 
be  built  upon  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  *  to  put  his  fear  in  (he  heart ; '  but  with 
respect  to  the  creature's  obedience.  Thus  God  chose  Jerusalem  as  the  place  wherein 
he  would  *  dwell  for  ever '  (Ps.  cxxxii.  14),  yet  he  threatens  to  depart  from  them 
when  they  had  broken  covenant  with  him ; '  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  went  up  firom 
the  midst  of  the  city  to  the  mountain  on  the  east  side '  (Ezek.  xi.  33).  The  covenant  of 
grace  doth  not  run, '  I  will  be  your  God,  if  you  will  be  my  people ;'  but '  I  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people'  (Hos.  ii.  19,  &c)  '  I  will  betroth  thee  to  me  for  ever; 
I  will  say,  Tnou  art  my  people,  and  they  shall  say,  Thou  art  my  God.'  His  ever- 
lasting purpose  is,  to  write  his  laws  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect.  He  puts  a  condition 
to  his  covenant  of  grace,  the  condition  of  faith,  and  he  resolves  to  work  that  con- 
dition  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect ;  and,  therefore,  believers  have  two  immutable 
pillars  for  their  support,  stronger  than  those  erected  by  Solomon  at  the  porch  of  the 
temple  (1  Kinn  vii.  21 ),  called  Jakin  and  Boaz,  to  note  the  firmness  of  tnat  building 
dedicated  to  God;  these  are  election,  or  the  standing  counsel  of  God,  and  the 
covenant  of  grace.  He  will  not  revoke  the  covenant,  and  blot  the  names  of  his 
elect  out  of  the  book  of  life. 

2.  Perseverance  is  ascertained.  It  consists  not  with  the  majesty  of  God  to  call  a 
person  efiectually  to  himself  to-day,  to  make  him  fit  for  his  eternal  love,  to  give  him 
uith,  and  take  away  that  fai^  to-morrow.  His  effectual  call  is  the  firuit  of  his  eternal 
election,  and  that  counsel  hath  no  other  foundation  but  hu  constant  and  unchi&^«> 
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able  will ;  a  fbundation  that  stands  sure,  and,  therefore,  called  the  foundation  f 
God,  and  not  of  the  creature ;  '  the  foundation  of  God  stands  sure,  the  Lord  knona 
who  are  his'  (2  Tim.  ii.  19).  It  is  not  founded  upon  our  own  natural  strengtli;  £ 
nr.ay  be  then  subject  to  change,  as  all  the  products  of  nature  are.  The  fallen  angdf 
had  created  grace  in  their  innocency,  but  lost  it  by  tlieir  falL  Were  this  the  fc 
dation  of  the  creature,  it  might  soon  be  shaken ;  since  man,  after  Ids  revolt, 
ascribe  nothing  constant  to  himself,  but  his  own  inconstancy.  But  the  foundation ; 
not  in  the  infirmity  of  nature,  but  the  strength  of  grace,  and  of  the  grace  of  G 
who  is  immutable,  who  wants  nut  virtue  to  be  able,  nor  kindness  to  be  willing, 
preserve  his  own  foundation.®  To  what  purpose  doth  our  Savoiur  tell  his  di  ' 
their  names  '  were  written  in  heaven'  (Luxe  x.  20),  but  to  mark  the  ini 
certainty  of  their  salvation  by  an  opposition  to  those  Uiings  which  perish,  and 
their  '  names  written  in  the  earth  (Jer.  xvii.  23) ;  or  upon  the  sand,  where 
may  be  defaced  /  And  why  should  Christ  order  his  disciples  to  rejoice  that 
names  were  written  in  heaven,  if  God  were  changeable  to  blot  them  out  again?  or! 
why  should  the  apostle  assure  us,  that  though  God  had  rejected  the  greatest  paitflf 
the  Jews,  he  had  not,  therefore,  rejected  his  people  elected  according  to  his  puipoM 
and  immutable  counsel ;  because  there  are  none  of  the  elect  of  God  but  will  cooM 
to  salvation  ?  For,  saith  he,  the  <  election  hath  obtained  it'  (Rom.  xL  7) ;  that  is,  al 
those  that  are  of  the  election  have  obtained  it,  and  the  others  are  hardened.  WbeEt 
the  seal  of  sanctification  is  stamped,  it  is  a  testimony  of  God's  election,  and  dtfl 
foundation  shall  stand  sure :  '  The  foundation  of  the  Lord  stands  sure,  having  tiiil 
seal,  the  Lord  knows  who  are  his ; '  that  is  the  foundation,  the  '  naming  the  name 
of  Christ,'  or  believing  in  Christ,  and  '  departing  from  iniquity,'  is  the  seaL''  As  i 
is  impossible  when  God  calls  those  things  that  are  not,  but  that  they  should  spriitf 
ap  into  being  and  appear  before  him ;  so  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  seed  of  Gol 
by  his  eternal  purpose,  should  be  brought  to  a  spiritual  life,  and  that  calline  cannot 
be  retracted ;  for  that '  gift  and  calline  is  without  repentance '  (Rom.  xL  29).  And 
when  repentance  is  removed  from  God  in  regard  of  some  works,  the  immutabilit)f 
of  those  works  is  declared;  and  the  reason  of  that  immutabili^  is  their  pan 
dependence  on  the  eternal  favour  and  unchangeable  grace  of  God  '  purpoaed  ■ 
himself'  (Eph.  i.  9, 11),  and  not  upon  the  mut^iiUty  of  the  creature.  Hence  thea 
happiness  is  not  as  patents  amon^  men,  quam  diu  bene  se  gessermtf  so  long  as  die| 
behave  themselves  well ;  but  they  have  a  promise  that  they  shall  behave  themselvettQ 
as  never  wholly  to  depart  from  God  (Jer.  xxxii.  40) :  '  I  will  make  an  everlasting  oofwi" 
nant  with  them,  that  I  will  not  turn  away  from  them  to  do  them  eood,  but  I  mH  pit 
my  fear  in  their  hearts,  that  they  shall  not  depart  from  me.'  God  wiU  not  turn  mm 
them,  to  do  them  good,  and  promiseth  that  they  shall  not  turn  from  him  for  eTi| 
or  forsake  him.  And  the  bottom  of  it  is  the  everlasting  covenant,  and,  therefim 
believing  and  sealing  for  securitv  are  linked  together  (£ph.  i.  13).  And  when  Gof 
doth  inwardly  teach  us  his  law,  he  puts  in  a  will  not  to  depart  from  it :  (Ps.  cxix.  102] 
I  have  net  departed  from  thy  juogments ; '  what  is  the  reason  ?  '  For  thou  lati 
taught  me.' 

3.  By  this  eternal  happiness  is  ensured.  This  b  the  inference  made  from  thi 
eternity  and  unchangeableness  of  God  in  the  verse  following  the  text  (ver.  28) : '  IV 
ciiildren  of  thy  servants  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  shall  be  established  beftn 
thee.'  This  is  the  sole  conclusion  drawn  from  those  perfections  of  God  loleiBDlj 
asserted  before.  The  children  which  the  prophets  and  apostles  have  begotten  to  thca 
shall  be  totally  delivered  from  the  relics  of  their  apostacy,  and  the  pumshment  dot  ti 
them,  and  rendered  partakers  of  immortality  with  thee,  as  sons  to  dwell  in  tbci 
Father's  house  for  ever.  The  Spirit  begins  a  spiritual  life  here,  to  fit  for  an  immntiHf 
life  in  glory  hereafter,  where  believers  shall  be  placed  upon  a  throne  that  cannot  b 
shaken,  and  possess  a  crown  that  shall  not  ^ic  taken  off  their  heads  for  ever. 

Use  3.  Of  exhortation.  1.  Let  a  sense  of  the  changeableness  and  unoertaintf  c 
aU  other  things  beside  God,  be  upon  us.  Tliere  are  as  many  chan^  as  there  ar 
figures  in  the  world.  The  whole  fashion  of  the  world  is  a  transient  thing ;  every  mi; 
may  say  as  Job,  *  Changes  and  war  are  against  me'  (Job  x.  17).     Lot  chose  tfa 

{)lain  of  Sodom,  because  it  was  the  richer  soil.   He  was  but  a  little  time  there  befbi 
ic  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  substance  made  the  spoil  of  hb  enemies.     That  i 
again  reHtore(l ;  but  a  while  after,  fire  from  heaven  devours  his  wealth,  though  hi 

(e)  TurretiD.  Scr.  p.  322.  if)  Cocceius. 
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enon  was  teciired  from  the  Judgment  by  a  special  Providence.  We  bum  with  a 
csire  to  settle  ounelTes,  but  mistake  the  way,  and  build  castles  in  the  air,  which 
mish  like  bubbles  of  soap  in  water.    And,  uierefore, 

(I.)  Let  not  our  thoughts  dwell  much  upon  them.  Do  but  consider  those  souls 
b^  are  in  the  possession  of  an  unchangeable  God,  that  behold  his  never-fading 
fotjl  Would  It  not  be  a  kind  of  hell  to  them  to  have  their  thoughts  starting  out 
0  taese  things,  or  find  any  desire  in  themselves  to  the  chan^^eame  trifles  \S  the 
■idif  Nay,  have  we  not  reason  to  think  that  they  cover  theu:  faces  witb  shame, 
iHt  ever  they  should  have  such  a  weakness  of  spuit  when  they  were  here  below,  as 
•  spend  more  thoughts  upon  them  than  were  necessary  for  this  present  life ;  much 
bore  that  they  should  at  any  time  value  and  court  them  above  an  unchangeable 
podf  Do  they  not  disdain  themselves  that  they  should  ever  debase  the  immutable 
inrfections  of  God,  as  to  have  neglecting  thoughts  of  him  at  any  time,  for  the 
ntertainment  of  such  a  mean  and  mconstant  rival? 

(2.)  Much  less  should  we  trust  in  ihem,  or  rejoice  in  them.  The  best  things  are 
mtable,  and  things  of  such  a  nature  are  not  fit  objects  of  confidence.  Trust  not  in 
iehes,  they  have  their  wanes  as  well  as  increases;  they  rise  sometimes  like  a 
BRent,  and  flow  in  upon  men,  but  resemble  also  a  torrent  in  as  sudden  a  (all  and 
kparture,  and  leave  nothing  but  slime  behind  them.  Trust  not  in  honour ;  all  the 
Mmoar  and  applause  in  the  world  is  no  better  than  an  inheritance  06  wind,  which 
he  pilot  is  not  sure  of,  but  shifts  from  one  comer  to  another,  and  stands  not  per- 
letually  in  the  same  point  of  the  heavens.  How  in  a  few  ages  did  the  house  of 
!)avid,  a  great  monarch,  and  a  man  after  God*s  own  heart,  descend  to  a  mean 
xmdition,  and  all  the  glory  of  that  house  shut  up  in  the  stock  of  a  carpenter? 
)avid's  sheep-hook  was  turned  into  a  sceptre,  and  the  sceptre  by  the  same  hand  of 
^ovidence  turned  into  a  hatchet  in  Joseph  his  descendant  Rejoice  not  immo- 
lerately  in  wisdom ;  that  and  learning  languish  with  age.  A  wound  in  the  head 
nay  impair  that  which  is  the  glory  ^a  man.  If  an  organ  be  out  of  fnme,  folly 
nay  succeed,  and  all  a  man's  prudence  be  woimd  up  in  an  irrecoverable  dotage, 
f  ebuchadnezzar  was  no  fool,  yet,  by  a  sudden  hand  of  God,  he  became  not  only  a 
iwil  or  a  madman,  but  a  kind  of  brale.  Rejoice  not  in  strength ;  that  decays,  and  a 
nighty  man  may  live  to  see  his  strong  arm  withered,  and  a  grasshopper  to 
lecome  a  burthen  (Eccles.  xii.  5) :  *  The  strong  men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  the 
;rinders  shall  cease  because  they  are  few '  (ver.  3)  :  nor  rejoice  in  children ;  they 
re  like  birds  upon  a  tree,  that  make  a  little  chirping  music,  and  presently  fall  into 
be  fowler's  net.  Little  did  Job  expect  such  sad  news  as  the  loss  of  all  his  progeny 
t  a  blow,  when  the  messenger  knocked  at  his  gate ;  and  such  changes  happen 
ftentimcs  wlicn  our  expectations  of  comfort,  and  a  contentment  in  them,  are  at  the 
ighest.  How  often  doth  a  string  crack  when  the  musician  hath  wound  it  up  to  a 
1st  height  for  a  time,  and  all  his  pains  and  delight  marred  in  a  moment !  Nay,  all 
bese  things  change  while  we  arc  using  them,  like  ice  that  melts  between  our  fingers, 
nd  flowers  that  wither  while  we  are  smelling  to  them.  The  apostle  gave  them  a 
ood  title  when  he  called  them  *  uncertain  riches,*  and  thought  it  a  strong  argii- 
lent  to  dissuade  them  from  tnisting  in  them  (1  Tim.  vi.  1 7).  The  wealth  of  the 
lerchant  depends  upon  the  winds  and  waves,  and  the  revenue  of  the  husbandman 
pon  the  clouds ;  ana  since  they  depend  upon  those  things  which  are  used  to  express 
ne  most  changeahlencss,  they  can  be  no  fit  object  for  trust  Besides,  God  some- 
imes  kindles  a  fire  under  all  a  man's  glory,  which  doth  insensibly  consume  it 
Isa.  X.  16) ;  and  while  wc  have  them,  the  fear  of  losing  them  renders  us  not  very 
lappy  in  the  fruition  of  them ;  we  can  scarce  tell  whether  they  are  contentments  or 
10,  because  sorrow  follows  them  so  close  at  the  heels.  It  is  not  an  unnecessary 
xhortation  for  good  men ;  the  best  men  have  been  apt  to  place  too  much  trust  in 
hem.  David  thought  himself  immutable  in  his  prosperity,  and  such  flioughts  could 
lot  be  without  some  immoderate  outlets  of  tlie  heart  to  them,  and  confidences  in 
hem ;  and  Job  promised  himself  to  die  in  his  nest,  and  *  multiply  his  days  as  tlit 
and,*  without  any  interruption  (Job  xxix.  18, 19,  &c.);  but  he  was  mistaken  and 
lisappointed.  Let  me  add  tnis :  trust  not  in  men,  who  are  as  inconstant  as  any  thing 
Ise,  and  often  change  their  most  ardent  afTections  into  implacable  hatred;  and 
hough  their  affections  may  not  be  elinnp'd,  their  power  to  help  you  may.  Haman's 
ricnds,  tliat  depended  on  him  one  day,  wrro  crest-fallen  the  next,  when  their  patrol) 
ras  to  exchange  his  chariot  of  state  for  an  ignf>n)inious  gallows* 
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(3.)  Prefer  an  immutable  God  before  mutable  creatures.  It  it  not  a  hocriUi 
tbinff  to  lee  what  we  are,  and  what  we  poaaeiB,  daily  crumbling  to  duat,  and  in 
oontmual  flux  from  us,  and  not  seek  out  aomethinje  that  is  permanent,  and  alwiqri 
abides  the  same,  for  our  portion?  In  God,  or  Wisdom,  which  is  Christ,  there  ii 
substance  (Prov.  viiL  21),  m  which  respect  he  is  opposed  to  all  die  things  in  tiie 
world,  that  are  but  shadows,  that  are  shorter  or  longer,  acoordinf  to  the  motioa  ti 
the  sun ;  mutable  also,  by  every  little  body  that  intervenes.  God  ia  subject  to  ni 
decay  within,  to  no  force  without ;  nothing  in  his  own  nature  can  change  him  froq 
what  he  is,  and  there  is  no  power  above  can  hinder  him  from  being  what  he  will  ti 
the  soul.  He  is  an  ocean  of  all  perfection :  he  wants  nothing  wiuioat  himself  t|i 
render  him  blessed,  which  may  aHure  him  to  a  change.  His  creatures  can  waflt 
nothins^  out  of  him  to  make  them  happy,  whereby  they  may  be  enticed  to  prefer 
any  thmg  before  bin).  If  we  enjoy  other  things,  it  is  by  God's  donatiany  who  cso 
as  well  withdraw  them  as  bestow  them ;  and  it  is  but  a  reaaonable,  as  wdl  as  • 
necessary  thing,  to  endeavour  the  enjoyment  of  the  immutable  Benefiutor,  rather 
than  his  revocable  gifts.  If  the  creatures  had  a  sufficient  virtue  in  themadves  to 
ravish  our  thoughts  and  engross  our  souls ;  yet  when  we  take  a  prospect  of  a  fixed 
and  unchangeable  Being,  wnat  beauty,  what  strength  have  any  of  those  thinss  to 
vie  with  him?  How  can  they  bear  up  and  maintain  their  interest  againat  a  fivel;f 
thought  and  sense  of  God?  Ail  the  glory  of  them  would  fly  beJEbre  him  like  that  a 
the  stars  before  the  sun.  They  were  once  nothing,  they  may  be  nothing  acain ;  si 
their  own  nature  brought  them  not  out  of  nothing,  so  their  nature  secures  them  not 
fit>m  being  reduced  to  nothing.  What  an  unhappiness  is  it  to  have  our  affiKtions  set 
upon  that  which  retains  something  of  its  mm  eue  with  its  esse,  its  not  being  with  ill 
being ;  that  lives  indeed,  but  in  a  continual  flux,  and  may  lose  that  pleaanreablenea 
to-morrow  which  charms  us  to-day? 

2.  This  doctrine  will  teach  us  patience  under  such  providences  as  declare  hif 
unchangeable  will.  The  rectitude  of  our  wills  consists  in  conformity  to  the  Divine^ 
as  discovered  in  his  words,  and  manifested  in  his  providence,  which  are  the  efflmes 
of  his  immutable  will.  The  time  of  trial  is  appointed  by  his  immntable  will 
(Don.  xi.  35) ;  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  sufferer's  wiU  to  shorten  it,  nor  in  die 

Sower  of  the  enemies'  wiU  to  lengthen  it    Whatsoever  doth  happen  hath  been 
ecreed  by  God  (Eccles.  vi.  10),  '  That  which  hath  been  is  named  already;'  there- 
fore to  murmur  or  be  discontented  is  to  contend  with  God,  who  is  midlitier  than  we^ 
to  maintain  his  own  purposes.  God  doth  act  all  things  conveniently  for  that  immn- 
tuble  end  intended  by  himself,  and  according  to  the  reason  of  his  own  divine  wiD, 
in  tlie  true  point  of  time  most  proper  for  it  and  for  us,  not  too  soon  or  too  slow, 
because  he  is  unchangeable  in  knowledge  and  wisdom.   God  doth  not  act  any  thing 
barely  by  an  immutable  will,  but  by  an  immutable  wisdom,  and  an  unchangeable 
rule  of  goodness ;  and,  therefore,  we  should  not  only  acquiesce  in  what  he  works, 
but  have  a  complacency  in  it;  and  by  having  our  wills  thus  Irnitting  themselves  with 
the  immutable  will  of  God,  we  attam  some  degree  of  likeness  to  him  in  his  own 
unchangeableness.    When,  therefore,  God  hath  manifested  his  will  in  opening  his 
decree  to  the  world  by  his  work  of  providence,  we  must  cease  all  disputes  against  it, 
and,  with  Aaron,  hold  our  peace,  though  the  affliction  be  very  smart  (Rev.  x.  3.) 
'  AU  flesh  must  be  silent  before  God'  TZech.  iL  13);  for  whatsoever  is  hb  counsel 
shall  stand,  and  cannot  be  recalled.    All  struggling  against  it  is  like  a  brittle  glass 
contending  with  a  rock ;  for  <  if  he  cut  off  and  shut  up,  or  gather  together,  then  who 
can  hinder  him  ?  (Job  xi.  10.)    Nothing  can  help  us,  if  he  hath  determined  to  afflict 
us ;  as  nothine  can  hurt  us,  if  he  hath  determined  to  secure  us.    The  more  dearly 
God  hath  evi&nced  this  or  that  to  be  his  will,  the  more  smful  is  our  struggliiig 
against  it.   Pharaoh's  sin  was  the  greater  in  keeping  Israel,  by  how  much  the  more 
God's  miracles  had  been  demonstrations  of  his  setUed  will  to  deliver  them.    Let 
nothing  snatch  our  hearts  to  a  contradiction  to  him,  but  let  us  fear  and  give  gloiy 
to  him,  when  the  hour  of  judgment  which  he  hath  appointed  is  come  (Rev.  xiv.  7); 
that  is,  comply  with  the  unchangeable  will  of  his  precept,  the  more  he  declares  tibe 
immutable  will  of  his  providence.  We  must  not  think  God  must  dimace  bia  nature 
and  change  his  proceedings  for  us :  better  the  creature  should  sufier,  than  God  be 
impaired  m  any  of  his  perfections.    If  God  changed  hi?  purpose,  he  would  change 
Via  nature.   Patience  is  the  way  to  perform  the  immutable  wul  of  God,  and  a  means 
Mttmn  a  gracious  immutability  "for  ourselves  by  receiving  the  promise  (Heb.  z.  86) 
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'  Ta  htsf  serf  of  patience,  that  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ja  n^glit 
laoeiTe  the  nromiie. 


3.  This  doctrine  will  teach  ns  to  fanitata  God  in  Hub  perfection,  by  striTing  to  ba 
lonnoTalile  in  goodness.  God  netar  goes  Vackilrom  himwlf ;  he  finds  noUiing  better 
Ann  himsdf  for  which  he  should  change ;  and  can  we  find  any  thins  better  than 
God,  to  aDure  our  hearts  to  a  chance  fimn  him?  The  sun  never  decunes  from  the 
aciii^  line,  nor  should  we  from  ue  paths  of  holiness  A  stedfast  obedience  is 
aneumaaed  by  an  unchangeable  God  to  reward  it :  (1  Cor.  zv.  58)  '  Be  stedfast  and 
famaoTsSle,  slways  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that  your  labour 
ahaU  not  be  in  yain  in  the  Lord.'  Unstedfastness  is  the  note  of  a  hypocrite 
(W.  bonriiL  37) :  stedfastness  in  diat  which  is  good  is  the  mark  of  a  saint ;  it  is  the 
diaracter  of  a  righteous  person  to  '  keep  the  truth '  (Isa.  xzvi.  2).  And  it  is  as 
positiTely  said  tluit  '  he  that  abides  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hath  not  God' 
(2  John  9) ;  but  he  that  doth,  *  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.'  So  much  of 
moertainty,  so  much  of  nature,  so  much  of  fimmess  in  duty,  so  much  of  grace. 
We  can  nerer  honour  God  unless  we  finish  his  work ;  as  Christ  did  not  glorify  God 
but  in  finishing  the  work  (jod  gave  him  to  do  (John  xviL  4).  The  nearer  the  world 
eomaa  to  an  end,  the  more  is  God's  immutability  seen  in  his  pronuses  and  pre- 
dictiops^  and  the  more  must  our  unchangeableness  be  seen  m  our  obedience: 
(Heb.  z.  23, 25)  '  Let  us  hold  fest  the  profrarion  of  our  fiuth  without  wavering,  and 
so  mneh  the  more  as  you  see  the  day  iqfyproaching.'  The  christian  Jews  were  to  be 
die  more  tenacious  of  their  fiuith,  the  nearer  the^  saw  the  day  approaching,  the  day 
of  Jerusalem's  destruction  prophesied  of  by  Darnel  (Dan.  ix.  26),  which  accomplish- 
ment  must  be  a  great  argument  to  establish  the  christian  Jews  in  the  profession  of 
Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  because  the  destruction  of  the  city  was  not  to  be  before 
the  cutting  off  the  Messiah.  Let  us  be,  therefore,  constant  in  our  profession  and 
service  of  God,  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  driven  from  him  by  the  ill  usage,  or 
flattered  firom  him  by  the  caresses  of  the  world. 

(1.)  It  is  reasonable.  If  God  be  unchangeable  in  doing  us  good,  it  is  reason  we 
shonld  be  unchangeable  in  doing  him  service.  If  he  assure  us  that  he  is  our  God, 
oor  '  I  Am,'  he  would  also  that  we  should  be  his  people;  his  we  are.  If  he  declare 
himself  constant  in  his  promises,  he  expects  we  should  be  so  in  our  obedience.  As 
a  spouse,  we  should  be  unchangeably  faithful  to  him  as  a  Husband ;  as  subjects,  have 
an  unchangeable  allegiance  to  him  as  our  Prince.  He  would  not  have  us  faithful  to 
him  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  but '  to  the  death '  (Rev.  ii.  10) ;  and  it  is  reason  we  should 
be  his,  and  if  we  be  his  children,  imitate  him  in  his  constancy  of  his  holy  purposes. 

(2.)  It  is  our  glory  and  interest  To  be  a  reed  shaken  with  every  wind  is  no  com- 
mendation among  men,  and  it  is  less  a  ground  of  praise  with  God.  It  was  Job's 
glory  that  he  held  fast  his  intepity  (Job  L  22)  :  '  In  all  this  Job  sinned  not ; '  in  all 
this, — which  whole  cities  and  kingdoms  would  have  thought  ground  enough  of  high 
exclamations  against  God,  and  al^  against  the  temptation  of  his  wife, — he  retained 
his  integrity  (Job  ii.  9)  :  '  Dost  thou  still  retain  thy  integrity  ? '  The  devil,  who  by 
God's  permission  stripped  him  of  his  goods  and  health,  yet  could  not  strip  him  of  bis 
grace.  As  a  traveller,  when  the  wind  and  snow  beats  in  his  face,  wraps  his  cloak 
more  closely  about  him  to  preserve  that  and  himself.  Better  we  had  never  made 
profession,  than  afterwards  to  abandon  it;  such  a  withering  profession  serves  for  no 
other  use  than  to  aggravate  the  crime,  if  any  of  us  fly  like  a  coward,  or  revolt  like 
a  traitor;  what  profit  will  it  be  to  a  soldier,  if  he  hath  withstood  many  assaults,  and 
turn  his  back  at  last  ?  If  we  would  have  God  crown  us  with  an  immutable  glory,  we 
must  crown  our  beginnings  with  a  happy  perseverance  (Rev.  ii.  10) :  '£ie  faithf\d 
to  the  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of^life ; '  not  as  uiough  this  were  the  cause 
to  merit  it,  but  a  necessary  condition  to  possess  it :  constancy  in  good  is  accompanied 
with  an  immutability  of  glory. 

(3.)  By  an  unchangeiuile  disposition  to  good,  we  should  beein  the  happiness  of 
heaven  upon  earth.  This  is  the  perfection  of  blessed  spirits,  those  that  arc  nearest 
to  God  as  aagels  and  glorified  souls,  they  are  immutaole ;  not,  indeed,  by  nature, 
but  by  grace ;  yet  not  only  by  a  necessity  of  grace,  but  a  liberty  of  will :  grace  will 
not  let  them  change ;  and  that  grace  doth  animate  their  wills  that  they  woidd  not 
change ;  an  immutable  God  fills  their  understandings  and  afiections,  and  eives  satis- 
friction  to  their  desires.  The  saints  when  they  were  below,  tried  other  things,  and 
found  them  deficient ;  but  now  they  are  so  fully  satisfied  with  the  beatific  vifiion^ 
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if  Stcjo  rfwnU  bare  *titr>aeeaiB0iitz^aireii  sod  SOBS  «f  God. 
be  ihfjidd  bare  anr  iDfiKTiot  cp]«i  tbem :  be  eaui  ifaoc  ^amac  to 
ing»  «nr  tbiA^  that  eriold  ctdWr  at  tbe  feiC  ^kaee,  «r  cpon  a  6t 
fmftnMt  to  vbas  tfa«j  enjoy  and  are  fixed  io.  W^  then.  Irt  Oi  be 
ibe  kiMnHedj?e  a&d  Ir/re  of  God.  It  b  ^  deEz!Et  of  God  to  lee  bk 
waemble  bim  in  wlut  t2i«j  are  able.  Lee  not  oar  aJwAnt  to  bini  be  as  iooah't 
gourd,  fpnwiDg  up  in  one  nigbt  and  witberin^  ^  not.  Lee  ot  not  onlr  figbt  a 
good  figbt,  but  do  fo  tin  we  hare  finkhed  our  eoone,  and  "*^*«»*  God  m  an  on- 
ebani^eablencai  of  holy  purposes ;  and  to  that  pmpuse,  fianirnr  omdres  dnhr  wbil 
finrdnesi  we  hare  arrired  onto;  and  to  pieiem  any  tempcatkn  to  a  reroh^  let  oi 
cAen  posteM  our  minds  with  tboogbts  of  the  immutability  of  God*s  nature  and  wil^ 
which,  like  fire  under  water,  wifl  keep  a  good  matter  boOing  iq»  in  o^  and  make  it 
bc^  retain  and  increase  its  heat. 

(4,)  Let  this  doctrine  teach  us  to  hare  lecouiie  to  God,  and  aim  at  a  near  eoii> 
junction  with  him.  When  our  spirits  begin  to  flag,  and  a  cold  aguish  temper  ii 
drawing  upon  us,  let  us  go  to  him  who  can  only  fix  our  hearts,  and  fbrniab  ns  with  a 
ballast  to  render  them  stedfa«t.  As  be  b  only  immutable  in  his  nature,  so  be  is  the 
only  principle  f/f  immutability,  as  well  as  bemg  in  the  creature.  Without  his  grace, 
we  sliall  be  as  chani^eable  in  our  appearances  as  the  chameleon,  and  in  our  tananes 
as  the  wind.  Whon  Peter  trusted  m  himself  he  changed  to  the  wotk  ;  it  was  bn 
Master's  reaxtne  V)  God  for  him  that  preserred  in  him  a  reducing  pcinople^  wbidi 
changed  him  a^ain  for  the  better,  and  fixed  him  in  it  (Luke  zxii.  32).  It  will  be 
our  interest  to  be  in  conjunction  with  him,  that  mores  not  about  with  the  bearem^ 
nor  is  turned  by  the  force  of  nature,  nor  changed  by  the  accidents  in  the  world;  but 
sits  in  the  heavens,  moving  all  things  by  his  nowerfiil  arm,  according  to  bis  infinite 
ikilL  While  we  hrive  him  for  our  God,  we  have  his  immutability  as  weH  as  any 
other  perfection  of  hiii  nature  for  our  advantage ;  the  nearer  we  come  to  him,  the 
more  stability  we  sliall  have  in  ourselves ;  the  further  from  him,  the  more  liable  to 
change.  Tlic  line  tha^  is  nearest  to  the  place  where  it  is  first  fixed,  is  least  sulject 
to  motion ;  the  furtli'.T  it  i»  stretclied  from  it,  the  weaker  it  is,  and  more  liable  to  be 
shaken.  I^t  us  alho  affect  those  things  which  are  nearest  to  him  in  this  perfection ; 
the  righteousness  of  Clirist  that  shall  never  wear  out,  and  the  graces  of  the  Spirit 
that  shall  never  burn  out ;  by  this  means,  what  God  is  infinitely  by  nature,  we 
shall  cotne  to  be  finitely  immutable  by  grace,  as  much  as  the  capacity  of  a  creature 
can  coutain. 


Discourse  VII. 
ON   GOD'S  OMNIPRESENCE. 

Jkuemi  AH  XXIII.  24. — Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places,  that  I  shall  not  see  kirn  t 
saith  the  Lord,     Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  ?  saith  the  Lord, 

The  occasion  of  this  discourse  bcprins  rcr.  16,  where  God  admonisheth  the  people, 
not  to  hearken  to  the  words  of  the  false  prophets  which  spake  a  vision  of  their  own 
heart,  and  not  out  of  tlie  mouth  of  tlic  Lord.  They  made  the  people  rain  by  their 
insinuations  of  peace,  when  God  had  proclaimed  war  and  calamity ;  and  uttered  the 
dreams  of  their  fancies,  and  not  the  visions  of  the  Lord ;  and  so  turned  the  people 
from  the  expectation  of  the  evil  day  which  God  had  threatened,  (ver.  17) :  'They  say 
still  imto  them  that  despise  me,  The  Lord  hath  said,  Ye  shall  have  peace :  and  thev 
say  unto  every  one  that  walks  after  the  imagination  of  his  own  heart.  No  evil  shau 
come  upon  you.*  And  they  invalidate  the  prophecies  of  those  whom  God  had  sent, 
▼er.  18  :  *  Who  hath  stood  in  the  coimsel  of  the  Lord,  and  hath  perceived  and  heard 
bis  word  ?  who  hath  marked  his  word,  and  heard  it  V  Who  hath  stood  in  the  counsel 
of  the  Lord?  Arc  they  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  God  more  than  we?  A^o 
nave  the  word  of  the  Lord,  if  we  have  not  ?  Or,  it  may  be  a  continuation  of  God's 
admonition :  believe  not  those  prophets  ;  for  who  of  them  have  been  acquainted  with 
tho  secrets  of  God  ?  or  by  what  means  slioiild  they  learn  his  counsel  ?    No ;  assure 

Jrourselvcs  '  a  whirlwind  of  the  Lord  is  gone  forth  in  fury,  even  a  grievous  whirlwind; 
t  BhoU  fall  grievously  upon  the  head  of  the  wickod  '  ^er.  19).     A  whirlwind  shaD 
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DM  ftom  Bafajplan;  It  it  jmt  at  die  door,  and  shall'iiot  be  blown  Offer;  it  riiall  fidl 
th  a  witnen  upon  tkewidnd  people  and  the  deeeiving  propbets,  and  sweep  tiiem 
petber  into  captivity.  For  (tct.  20),  'Tbe  anger  of  tbe  Lara  sball  not  retam,  until 
have  executed,  and  till  be  bare  performed  tbe  tbougbti  of  bis  beart'  My  fiiiy 
ill  not  be  a  cbildisb  finy,  tbat  flpuckly  langnisbetb,  but  shall  accomplish  whatsoerer 
lireaten ;  and  bum  so  not,  as  not  to  be  cod,  till  I  baye  satisfied  my  yengeance ; 
1  the  latter  days  ye  shaU  emuoder  it  perfectly'  (ver.  20),  when  the  storm  slull  b^t 
on  yoi^you  shall  then  know  that  the  calamities  shall  answer  the  words  yon  baye 
aid.  When  the  conqueror  shaU  waste  your  grounds,  demolish  your  houses,  and 
HMde  your  band%  then  shall  you  consider  it,  and  have  the  wishes  of  fools,  that 
n  had  had  your  eyes  in  your  beads  before ;  you  shall  then  know  the  fidseness  of 
nr  guides,  and  the  truth  of  my  prophets,  and  discern  who  stood  in  the  counsel  of 
i  Lord,  and  subscribe  to  the  meesafes  I  have  sent  you. 

Some  nndentand  this  not  only  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  but  refer  it  to  the  time 
Christ,  and  the  fidse  doctrine  of  men's  own  riehteousness  in  o{^position  to  the 
jlKlaoiisBess  of  God ;  understanding  this  verse  to  be  partly  a  threatening  of  wrath, 
uch  shaU  end  in  an  advantage  to  the  Jews,  who  shall  in  the  latter  time  consider 
9  frlaeness  of  their  notions  about  a  legal  righteousness,  and  so  make  it  a  promise ; 
nf  aball  then  know  the  intent  of  the  Scripture,  and  in  the  latter  days,  tne  latter 
a  at  the  world,  when  time  shall  be  near  the  rolling  up,  they  shall  reflect  upon 
iimwiyf s ;  they  shall  'look  upon  Him  whom  tliey  have  pierced;'  and  till  these 
ter  da^  they  shall  be  hardened,  and  believe  nothine  of  evangelical  truths.  Now 
id  demeth  that  he  sent  those  prophets  (ver.  21 ) ;  *l  have  not  sent  these  prophets, 
t  they  ran;  I  have  not  spoken  to  them,  yet  they  prophesied.'  They  have  intruded 
Bmselves  without  a  commission  from  me,  whatsoever  their  brags  are.  The  reason 
proye  it  is  (ver.  22),  '  If  they  had  stood  in  my  counsel,'  if  thev  bad  been  instructed, 
a  inspired  by  me,  *  they  would  have  caused  my  people  to  hear  my  words ;'  they 
uld  nave  regulated  themselves  according  to  my  word, '  and  have  turned  them  from 
eir  evO  way ;  *  i.  e.  endeavoured  to  shake  down  their  false  confidences  of  peace,  and 
ike  them  sensible  of  their  fidse  notions  of  me,  and  my  ways.  Now  because  those 
m  prophets  could  not  be  so  impudent  as  to  boast  that  they  prophesied  in  the 
me  of  God,  when  they  had  not  conuABion  from  him,  unless  they  had  some  secret 
itiment,  that  they  and  thoir  intennons  were  hid  from  the  knowledge  and  eye  of 
3d ;  he  adds  (ver.  33),  *  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  and  not  a  God  afar  off?  Can  any 
ie  himself  in  secret  places,  that  I  shall  not  see  him  ?  *  Have  1  not  the  power  of 
sing  and  knowing  wnat  they  do,  what  they  design,  what  they  think  ?  Why  shoidd 
not  have  such  a  power,  since  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  by  my  essence  ?  *  Am  I  a 
jd  at  hand,  and  not  a  God  afar  off?  He  excludes  here  the  doctrine  of  tliose  that 
eluded  the  providence  of  God  from  cxtcnditig  itself  to  the  inferior  things  of  the 
rth ;  which  error  was  ancient,  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Job,  as  appears  by  their 
inion,  that  God's  eyes  were  hood- winked  and  miifHed  by  the  thickness  of  the  clouds, 
d  could  not  pierce  through  their  dark  and  dense  body  (Job  xxli.  14) :  '  Thick 
Nids  are  a  covering  to  him,  that  he  seeth  not' 

Some  refer  it  to  time  s  Do  you  imagine  me  a  God  new  framed  liked  your  idols, 
ginning  a  little  time  ago,  and  not  existing  before  the  foimdation  of  the  world ;  yea, 
mi  eternity  ?  a  God  afar  off,  fiirther  than  ymir  acutest  understandings  can  reach  ? 
am  of  a  longer  standing,  and  you  ought  to  know  my  majesty.  But  it  rather  refers 
place  than  time.  Do  you  think  I  do  not  behold  every  thing  in  the  earth,  as  well 
m  heaven  ?  Am  I  locked  up  within  the  walls  of  my  palace,  and  cannot  peep  out 
behold  the  things  done  in  the  world  ?  or  that  am  I  so  linked  to  pleasure  in  the 
ace  of  my  glory,  as  earthly  kings  are  in  their  courts,  that  I  have  no  mind  or 
isure  to  take  notice  of  the  carriages  of  men  upon  earth  ?  God  doth  not  say,  He 
as  afar  off,  but  only  gives  an  account  of  the  inward  thoughts  of  their  minds,  or  at 
ast  of  the  language  expressed  by  their  actions.  The  interrogation  carries  in  it  a 
ron^  affirmation,  and  assures  us  more  of  God's  care,  and  the  folly  of  men  in  not 
msidering  it.  '  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  and  not  a  God  afar  off?  Can  any  hide  him- 
If  in  secret  places?'  Heb.  in  hiddenesses,  in  the  deepest  cells.  What!  are  you 
tsotted  by  your  base  lusts,  that  you  think  me  a  God  careless,  ignorant,  blind,  that 
can  see  nothing,  but  as  a  purbnnd  man,  what  is  very  near  my  eye  ?  Arc  you  so 
it  of  your  wits,  that  you  imagine  you  can  deceive  me  ?  Do  not  all  your  behaviours 
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■peak  nich  a  fentiinent  to  lie  secret  in  your  heart,  thcmgli  not  fctiDed  into  a  IhO  c<m- 
eaptioo,  yet  testified  by  your  actions?  No,  yon  are  much  mistaken;  it  is  impossible 
but  that  I  should  see  and  know  all  things,  nnce  I  am  present  with  all  thingi,  and 
am  not  at  a  sreater  distance  from  the  things  on  earth  than  from  th«  thinga  in  heciren 
lur  I  fillall  that  vast  fabric  which  is  dirided  into  those  two  parts  of  heaven  and  etrth 
and  he  that  hath  such  an  infinite  essence,  cannot  bt  dirtant,  cannot  be  ignorant 
nothing  can  be  far  from  hia  eyes,  since  every  thing  is  so  near  to  his  essfncg.  So 
that  it  M  an  elegant  expression  of  the  omniscience  of  God,  and  »  strong  aigqncBt 
for  it.  He  asserts,  first,  the  universality  of  his  knowledge ;  bvt  lest  they  iboaU 
mistake,  and  confine  his  presence  only  to  heaven,  he  adds.  That  he  '  fflls  htavea 
and  earth.'  I  do  not  see  thirigs  so,  as  if  I  were  in  one  place,  and  the  thii^  seen 
in  another,  as  it  is  witli  man ;  but  whatsoever  I  see,  I  see  not  without  myself  be- 
cause every  comer  of  heaven  and  earth  is  filled  by  me.  He  that  fiUs  all»  mnst  needs 
see  and  know  alL  And  indeed,  men  that  question  the  knowltdge  of  God,  would 
be  more  convinced  by  the  doctrine  of  hia  mimediate  presence  with  thenu  And 
this  seems  to  be  the  design  and  manner  of  arguing  in  this  plaof.  Nothing  is  remote 
from  mv  knowledge,  because  nothing  is  distant  from  my  presaoce. 

/  fill  heaven  and  earth :  he  doth  not  say,  <  I  am  in  heaven  and  earth,'  hot  '  I 
fiU  heaven  and  earth ;'  i.  e,  say  some,  with  my  knowledge,  oth«n,  with  my  avthori^ 
or  mjMpower.**     But, 

1 .  Ino  word  filling  cannot  properly  be  referred  to  the  act  of  undentandinff  and 
will.  A  presence  by  knowledge  is  to  be  granted,  but  to  say  such  a  preaencenDs  a 
place  is  an  improper  speech :  knowledge  is  not  enough  to  constitute  a  pretence.  A 
man  at  London  knows  there  is  such  a  city  as  Paris,  and  knows  many  things  in  it; 
can  he  be  concluded,  therefore,  to  be  present  in  Paris,  or  fill  any  place  there,  or  be 

{>re8ent  with  the  things  he  knows  there  ?  If  I  know  any  thing  to  be  distant  frtrni  me^ 
low  can  it  be  present  with  me  ?  For  by  knowing  it  to  be  distant,  I  know  it  not  to 
be  present  Besides,  filling  heaven  and  earth  is  distinguished  here  fit>m  knowing  or 
seeing :  his  presence  is  rendered  as  an  areument  to  prove  his  knowledge.  Now  a 
proposition,  and  the  proof  of  that  proposition,  are  custinct,  and  not  the  same.  It 
cannot  be  imagined  that  God  should  prove  idem  per  idem,  as  we  say ;  for  what 
would  be  the  import  of  the  speech  then  f  I  Imow  all  things,  I  see  all  things,  because 
I  know  and  sec  all  things.^  The  Holy  Ghost  here  accommodates  himself  to  the 
capacity  of  men ;  because  we  know  that  a  man  sees  and  knows  that  which  is  done, 
where  no  is  corporally  present ;  so  he  proves  that  God  knows  all  things  that  are 
done  in  the  most  secret  caverns  of  the  heart,  because  he  is  eveiy  where  in  heaven 
and  earth,  as  lieht  is  every  where  hi  the  air,  and  air  evexy  wnere  in  the  wcxid. 
Hence  the  schools  use  the  term  repletive  for  the  presence  of  God. 

2.  Nor  by  filling  of  heaven  and  earth  is  meant  his  authority  and  power.  It 
would  be  improperly  said  of  a  king,  that  in  regard  of  the  government  of  his  kingdom, 
is  every  where  by  his  authority,  that  he  mis  all  the  cities  and  countries  of  his 
dominions.  '  I,  do  not  I  fill  V^  That '  I '  notes  the  essence  of  God,  as  distinguished 
according  to  our  capacity,  from  the  perfections  pertaining  to  his  essence,  and  n  in 
reason  better  referred  to  the  substance  of  God,  tlion  to  those  things  we  conceive  as 
attributes  in  him.  Besides,  were  it  meant  only  of  his  authority  or  power,  the  ^am- 
ment  would  not  run  well.  I  see  aU  things,  because  my  autnority  and  power  mb 
heaven  and  earth.  Power  doth  not  always  rightly  infer  knowled^,  no,  not  in  a 
rational  agent  Many  things  in  a  kinedom  ore  done  by  the  authority  of  the  kini;. 
that  never  arrive  to  tlie  knowledge  of  ue  king.  Many  thinn  in  us  are  done  by  the 
power  of  our  souls,  which  yet  we  have  not  a  distinct  knowledge  of  in  our  under- 
standings. Tlicre  are  many  motions  in  sleep,  by  the  virtue  of  the  soul  informing  the 
body,  tliat  we  have  not  so  mucli  as  a  simple  knowledge  of  in  our  minds.  Knowwdge 
is  not  rightly  uifurred  from  power,  or  power  from  knowledge.  By  filling  heaven 
and  earth  is  meant,  therefore,  a  filling  it  with  his  essence.  No  place  can  be  imagined 
that  is  di'i)rived  of  the  presence  of  God ;  and  therefore  when  the  Scripture  any  where 
•peaks  of^the  presence  of  God,  it  joins  heaven  and  earth  toother  *  Ha  ac  filb  them, 
tnat  there  is  no  place  without  him.  We  do  not  say  a  vessel  is  tUil  so  long  as  there 
is  any  space  to  contain  more.  Not  a  part  of  heaven,  nor  a  part  of  earth,  but  the 
whole  heaven,  the  whole  earth,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If  he  were  only  in  one 
|Nirt  of  heaven,  or  one  part  of  eartli ;  nay,  if  there  were  any  port  of  heaven,  or  any 

(A)  Turn  pcnjiiiacia,  tuiu  clTicMia,  Grot.  (t)  Suu.'x.  (A)  Amixsld.  de  Txinitale,  p.  if. 
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a  part  «f  me  lib  OM  pbcf^  and  aiujtlier  put  of  me  filb  aiio(ber»  but  I^^ 
ndemdi;  I  am  wliole  God  fiUmg  ttie  heeTen,  and  wliole. God,  ffllii^ 
Iffll  iMafJByttid  yskfin  eeidi:  I  ffll  eHrtli,  end  ysk  fiU  iMafeo,  and  fill 
ndemdiatoBeaiidtlieaametuiie.    « God  fiOb  hie  own  woriau' a  heethMi 

L  Hlnei^tfMi^  adem^plioBef  God's  pnenee.   1.  Bf  power,  <  Am  I  not  a  God 

-«flt  aGodin  Ike  aitauiim  of  hk  arm.    2.  fijr  knowledge^ '  ShaU  I  not  aeo 

iV    3.  Bj  Eaicnee^  aa  an  wndeniaUe  gmmd  te  iniSBning  the  two  fbcuMr* 

'I  Ml  lieawu  and  eaxtlL' 

.DaeMw;  God  ii  awenfially  everr  where  preaent  hi  heaven  and  earth._  If  God 

'atwnidi  " 


h%  ha  nnat  be  aomewhne;  tibat  whieh  k  no  where,  ia  nothmg.  Since  God  la,  he 
ilMdMworid;  notmonenartcf  it;  for  then  he  were  ehcnmacribedhy  it:  if  in 
W  worid,  and  onfy  thore^  moi^  it  be  a  great  q»aoe,  he  were  also  limited.  Some 
AaaaAnaaidt' God  waaefeiywhere^  and  nowhere.*^  Nowhere,  t.0.  not  bomided 
Igf  any  plaee^  nor  reeetfing  fkm  any  phice  any  thiiw  for  hia  preaem 
manf.  He  ia  ever^  where^  becanae  no  creatnicL  eiuer  body  or  ipiri^  can  ezcbEkle 
Ae  pfoatnce  of  lua  emcnee;  for  he  k  not  only  near,  hot  in  every  thing  (Ada 
Sffi.  28) :  '  In  hhn  we  lire^  and  move^  and  hare  our  bcdng.'  Not  aliaent  firam  any 
tfdafc  Iwtaopweent  with  Aem,  that  t^¥  lire  and  more  m  him,  and  movent 
Oo^dian  in  the  ahr  or  earth  wherein  they  are;  nearer  to  ns  than  our  fleah  to  oar 
bnai^  than  the  air  to  our  breath ;  he  oannot  be  for  fkom  them  diat  five^  and  hare 
amy  motion  In  him.  The  uoetle  doth  not  h^,  Bj  him,  hot  in  him,  to  ihew  the 
kwmnem  of  hk  preienoe.  Aa  etetnify  k  the  perfection  whereby  he  hath  neither 
lifhining  nor  m,  inmmtafaflity  k  the  penection  whereby  he  hath  neither 
B  nor  dhnimrtion,  ao  tmmenaity  or  omnipreaenoe  k  that  whereby  he  hadi 
bonnda  nor  limitation,    Aa  he  k  in  all  time,  yet  ao  aa  to  be  abore  time ;  to 


k  ha  in  an  plaoo%  yet  ao  aato  be  above  linutatim  ay  any  place.    It  wai  a  good 


heamen  to  iUnatrate  tlua,  'That  God  ii  a  sphere  or  drde^  whoee 
k  every  whera^  and  drcomforence  no  where.'  Hk  meaning  wai^  that  the 
B  of  God  waa  indivisible;  t.  a.  ooold  not  be  divided.  It  cannot  be  said,  hne 
and  dicre  the  linea  of  it  terminate;  it  k  like  aline  drawn  out  in  infinite  qwces,  that 
ao  point  can  be  conceived  where  its  length  and  breadth  ends.  The  sea  k  a  vast 
nuMs  of  waters ;  yet  to  that  it  k  said, '  mtherto  shalt  thou  eo,  and  no  further/  But 
it  cannot  be  said  of  God's  essence,  hitherto  it  reaches,  and  no  further;  here  it  is, 
sad  there  it  k  not  It  k  plain,  that  God  k  thus  immeuBe,  because  he  k  infinite ; 
ve  have  reason  and  Scripture  to  anent  to  it,  though  we  cannot  conceive  it  We 
know  that  God  k  eternal,  though  eternity  k  too  great  to  be  measured  by  the  short 
fine  of  a  created  understanding.  We  cannot  conceive  the  vastness  and  glory  of  the 
heavens,  much  less  that  which  k  so  great,  as  to  fill  heaven  and  earth,  yea  ^1  Kinga 
viiL  27),  '  not  to  be  contained  in  the  heaven  of  heavens.'  Things  are  said  to  be 
present  or  in  a  j>lacey 

1.  Circumscnptive,  as  circumscribed.  Thk  belongs  to  things  that  have  quantity, 
as  bodies  that  are  encompassed  by  that  place  wherein  they  are ;  and  a  body  filk  bat 
one  particular  space  wherein  it  is,  and  the  space  k  commensurate  to  eveiy  part  of  i^ 
.and  erery  memoer  hath  a  distinct  place.    The  hand  k  not  in  the  same  partlealar 

apace  that  the  foot  or  head  is. 

2.  Definitive,  which  belongs  to  an£ek  and  spirits,  which  are  said  to  be  in  a  pointy 
yet  ao  as  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  another  at  the  same  time. 

3.  lUpleUve,  filling  all  places,  llik  bdongs  only  to  God :  as  he  k  not  measured 
by  time,  so  he  k  not  limited  by  place.  A  body  or  spirit,  because  finite,  filk  but 
one  tptuce ;  God,  because  infinite,  filk  all,  yet  so  as  not  to  be  contained  in  them,  as 
wine  and  water  k  in  a  vessel.  He  k  from  the  height  of  the  heavens  to  the  bottom 
of  die  deeps,  in  every  point  of  the  world,  and  In  the  whole  circle  of  it,  yet  not 
limited  by  it,  but  bejrond  it  Now  thk  hath  been  acknowledged  by  the  wisest  in  the 
world,  some  indeed  had  other  notions  of  God.  The  more  ignorant  sort  of  the 
Jews  confined  him  to  the  temple.>^  And  God  intimates,  that  they  had  such  a 
thought  when  he  asserts  hk  presence  in  heaven  and  earth,  in  o]jposition  to  the 
tempo  they  built  as  hk  house,  and  the  place  of  hk  TegL9    And  the  idolaten  among 

(I)  Seneea  d«  Beaefle.  lik  4.  e.  8.    IpM  opu  nnun  ImplcC.  <»)  ChiyiottoB 

(a)  Hknan.  on  las.  UtL  1.  (o)  Hatnnmnd  on  Matt  ▼!  7. 
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them,  thouj^t  their  gods  might  be  at  a  dLstance  fpjm  thom,  which  Eliaa  intinutftt 
in  the  icoff  he  puts  upon  them  (1  Kings  xnii.  17),  '  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god,' 
meaning  Baal ;  '  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  jcnimey ;'  aal 
they  followed  his  advice,  and  cried  lou^r  (ver.  28),  whereby  it  is  evident,  they  looked 
not  on  it  as  a  mock,  but  as  a  truth.  And  the  S\Tians  called  the  God  of  Israel  Out 
God  of  the  hills,  as  thuush  his  presence  were  &ced  there,  and  not  in  the  raUep 
(1  Kings  XX.  23) ;  and  their  own  gods  in  the  valleys,  and  not  in  the  moontaiai: 
they  fancied  every  god  to  have  a  particular  dominion  and  presence  in  one  plari 
and  not  in  another,  and  bounded  tne  territories  of  their  gods  as  they  did  those  (i 
their  princes.?  And  some  thought  him  tied  to  and  shut  up  in  their  temfrfesiad 
groves  wherein  they  worshipped  him.  4  Some  of  them  thought  God  to  be  confined 
to  heaven,  and  therefore  sacrificed  upon  the  highest  mountains,  that  the  steal 
might  ascend  nearer  heaven,  and  their  praises  be  heard  better  in  those  places  wtiA 
were  nearest  to  the  habitation  of  God.  But  the  wiser  Jews  acknowle^ed  it,  mk 
therefore  called  God  place,'  whereby  they  denoted  his  immensity;  he  was  not 


tained  in  any  place;  every  part  of  the  worid  subsists  by  Him :  he  was  a  place  ts 
himself,  greater  than  any  thing  made  by  Him.  And  the  wiser  heathens  acknov- 
ledged  it  also.  One  ctuls  God  a  mind  passing  through  the  universal  nature  ol 
things;*  another,  that  he  was  an  infinite  and  immense  air;<  another,  that  itisai 
natural  to  think  God  is  every  where,  as  to  think  that  God  is :  hence  they  called  God 
the  soul  of  the  world ;  that  as  the  soul  is  in  every  part  of  the  body  to  quicken  it,  M 
is  God  in  every  part  of  the  world  to  support  it  And  there  are  some  resemUaiieei 
of  this  in  the  world,  though  no  creature  can  fully  resemble  God  in  any  one  peiftc- 
tion  ;  for  then  it  would  not  be  a  creature,  but  God.  But  air  and  light  are  some  weak 
resemblances  of  it :  air  is  in  all  the  spaces  of  the  world,  in  the  pores  of  all  bodies,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  extenos  itself  from  the  lowest  earth  to  the  highest 
regions ;  and  the  heavens  themselves  are  probably  nothing  else  but  a  refined  kmd  of 
air ;  and  light  difHiscth  itself  through  tne  whole  air,  and  every  part  of  it  is  truly 
light,  as  every  part  of  the  air  is  truly  air ;  and  though  they  seem  to  be  mingled  to- 
gether, yet  they  arc  distinct  things,  and  not  of  the  same  essence ;  so  is  the  essence 
of  God  in  the  whole  world,  not  by  diffusion  as  air  or  light,  not  mixed  with  any 
creature,  but  remaining  distinct  from  the  essence  of  any  created  being.  Now,  when 
this  hath  been  owned  by  men  instructed  only  in  the  school  of  nature,  it  is  a  greater 
shame  to  any  acquainted  with  the  Scripture  to  deny  it.  For  the  imderstanding  of 
this,  there  shall  be  some  propositions  premised  in  general. 

Prop,  I.  This  is  negatively  to  be  understood.  Our  knowledge  of  God  is  most  by 
withdrawing  from  him,  or  denying  to  him  in  our  conceptions  any  weaknesses  or 
imperfections  in  the  creature.  As  the  infiiiiteness  of  Goa  is  a  denial  of  limitation 
of  being,  so  immensity  or  omnipresence  is  a  denial  of  limitation  of  place :  and  when 
we  say,  God  is  totus  in  every  place,  we  must  understand  it  thus ;  that  he  is  not 
every  where  by  parts,  as  bodies  are,  as  air  and  light  are ;  He  is  every  where,  t.  e, 
his  nature  hath  no  bounds ;  he  is  not  tied  to  any  place,  as  the  creature  is,  who, 
when  he  is  present  in  one  place,  is  absent  from  anotner.  As  no  place  can  be  with- 
out God,  80  no  place  can  compass  and  contain  him. 

Prtm,  11.  There  is  an  influential  omnipresence  of  God. 

1.  Universal  with  all  creatures.  He  is  present  with  all  things  by  his  authority, 
because  all  things  are  subject  to  him :  by  his  power,  because  all  things  are  sustained 
by  him :  by  his  knowledge,  because  all  things  are  naked  before  him.  He  is  present 
in  the  world,  as  a  king  is  in  all  parts  of  his  kingdom  regally  present :  providentially 
present  with  all,  since  his  care  extends  to  the  meanest  of  his  creatures.  His  power 
reacheth  all,  and  his  knowledge  pierceth  all.  As  even'  thing  in  the  world  was 
created  by  God,  so  every  thing  in  the  world  is  preservea  by  Go<l ;  and  since  pre- 
servation IS  not  wholly  distinct  from  creation,  it  is  necessary  God  should  be  present 
with  every  thing  while  he  preserves  it,  as  well  as  present  with  it  when  he  created  it 

Tliou  preser\'est  man  and  benst'  fPs.  xxxvi.  6).  *  He  upholds  all  things  by  the 
word  of^his  power'  (Heh.  i.  3).  There  is  a  virtue  sustiining  ever)-^  creature,  that 
it  may  not  fail  back  into  that  nothing  from  whence  it  was  elevated  by  the  power  of 
God.     All  those  natural  virtues  we  call  the  principles  of  operation,  are  lountains 

(p)  McU.  TMalrib   Vol.  T.  pp.  71.  72.  (./)  Doi;?lit  AnaUc.  cxcurs.  C.l.  IIS. 

(r)  Di)10(*rot.  iiiHiii  Matt.  V.  U'..  Maret.coulra  Volk.lib.  i.cnp.  27. p.  4^4.        («)  VideMinut  Fd.  p.Mk 
/)  PWiii-  Encad  o.  lib.  J.  cap.  I. 
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mdnpng  from  hii  goodne«  and  power ;  all  things  are  acted  and  mana£ned  bv 
Bnif  aa  well  aa  preserved  by  him ;  and  in  this  sense  God  is  present  with  all 
awtnres;  for  whatsoever  acts  another,  is  present  with  that  wnich  it  acts,  by 
w^iwg  fiirth  some  virtne  and  influence  whereby  it  acts :  if  free  agents  do  not 
nly  Inre,  but  move  in  him  and  by  him  (Acts  zvii.  28),  much  more  are  the 
18  of  other  natural  agmts  by  a  virtue  communicated  to  them,  and  uphdd  in 
in  the  time  of  their  acting.  This  virtual  presence  of  God  is  evident  to  oar 
a  presence  we  feel ;  his  essential  presence  is  evident  in  our  reason.  Hiis 
itial  presence  may  be  compered  to  that  of  the  sun,  which  though  at  so  great 
ft  dirtaiioe  nrom  the  earui,  is  present  in  the  air  and  earth  by  its  light,  and  within  the 
~  liy  its  influence  in  concocting  those  metals  which  are  in  the  bowels  of  it,  with- 
being  substantially  either  of  them.  God  is  thus  so  intimate  with  every  creature, 
there  is  not  the  least  particle  of  any  creature,  but  the  marks  of  his  power  and 
■  are  seen  in  it,  and  his  goodness  doth  attend  them,  and  is  more  swift  in  its 
than  the  breakings  out  of  light  from  the  sun,  which  yet  are  more  swift  than 

be  declared ;  but  to  say  he  is  in  the  world  only  by  his  virtue,  is  to  acknowledge 

ooly  die  effects  of  his  power  and  wisdom  in  the  world,  that  his  eye  sees  all,  his  arm 
■ppmto  all,  his  goodness  nourisheth  all,  but  himself  and  his  essence  at  a  distance 
firom  Uiem ;  ^  and  so  the  soul  of  man  according  to  its  measure  would  have  in  some 
kind  a  more  excellent  manner  of  presence  in  the  body,  than  God  according  to  the 
kfiniteness  of  his  Being  with  his  creatures ;  for  that  doth  not  only  communicate  life 
Id  die  body,  but  is  actually  present  with  it,  and  spreads  its  whole  essence  through 
iie  body  and  every  member  of  it  All  gran^  that  God  is  efficaciously  in  every  creek 
•f  the  world;  but  some  say  he  is  only  substantially  in  heaven. 

2.  Limited  to  such  subjects  that  are  capacitated  for  this  or  that  kind  of  presence. 
Tct  it  is  an  omnipresence,  because  it  is  a  presence  in  all  the  subjects  capacitated  for 
it;  thus  there  is  a  special  pro\ndential  presence  of  God  with  some  in  assisting  them 
when  he  sets  them  on  work  as  his  instruments  for  some  special  service  in  the  world. 
As  with  Cyrus  (Isa.  xlv.  2),  '  I  will  (ro  before  thee ;'  and  with  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Aieiander,  whom  he  protected  and  directed  to  execute  his  counsels  in  the  world ; 
sodi  a  presence  Judas  and  others'  that  shall  not  enjoy  his  glorious  presence,  had  in 
tfie  workin?  of  miracles  in  the  world.  Besides,  y  as  there  is  an  effective  presence  of 
God  with  all  creatures,  because  he  produced  them  and  preserves  them,  so  there  is 
an  objective  presence  of  God  with  rational  creatures,  because  he  offers  himself  to 
them  to  be  known  and  loved  by  them.  He  is  near  to  wicked  men  in  the  offers  of 
his  grace,  *  Call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near'  (Isa.  Iv.  6)  ;  besides,  there  is  a  gra- 
cious presence  of  God  with  his  people  in  whom  he  dwells  and  makes  his  abode,  as 
in  a  temple  consecrated  to  him  by  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  *  We  will  come* 
(John  xiv.  23),  i.  e,  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.  He  is 
present  with  all  by  the  presence  of  his  Divinity,  but  only  in  his  saints  by  a  presence 
of  a  gracious  efficacy ;  lie  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  gulden  candlesticks,  and  hath 
dignifled  the  congregation  of  his  people  with  the  title  of  Jehovah  Shammah,  *  the 
Lord  is  there'  (Ezck.  xlviii.  35)  :  *  in  Salem  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwellinff-placc 
in  Sion*  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  2).  As  he  filled  the  tabernacle,  so  he  doth  the  church  with 
the  signs  of  his  presence ;  this  is  not  the  presence  wherewith  he  fills  heaven  and 
earth.  His  Spirit  is  not  bestowed  upon  all  to  reside  in  their  hearts,  enlighten  their 
minds,  and  bedew  them  with  refreshing  comforts.  When  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
God  being  'above  all  and  through  all'  (Eph.  iv.  G),  above  all  in  his  majesty, 
ibrough  all  in  his  providence ;  he  doth  not  appropriate  that  as  he  doth  what  follows, 
and  m  you  all ;'  in  you  all  by  a  special  grace ;  as  God  was  specially  present  with 
Christ  by  the  grace  of  union,  so  he  is  roecially  present  with  his  people  oy  the  grace 
if  regeneration.  So  there  are  several  manifestations  of  his  presence ;  he  hath  a 
presence  of  glory  in  heaven,  whereby  he  comforts  the  saints ;  a  presence  of  wrath 
m  hell,  whereby  he  torments  the  damned ;  in  heaven  he  is  a  God  spreading  his 
oeams  of  light ;  in  hell,  a  God  distributing  his  strokes  of  justice ;  by  the  one  he  fills 
fleaven ;  by  the  other  he  fills  hell ;  by  his  providence  and  essence  he  fills  both  heaven 
ttid  earth. 

Prop.  Ill,  There  is  an  essential  presence  of  God  in  the  world.     He  is  not  only 
every  where  by  his  power  uplu)Iding  the  creatures,  by  his  wisdom  understanding 

{u)  Zanch.  (x)  Matt,  vii  22.     *  In  thy  name  we  have  done  many  wonderful  work*,* 

\$)  Ci^etAn  in  Aquin  Tar.  i.  Uu.  9.   Art.  6. 
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them,  but  b^  his  essence  containing  them.  Thmt  any  thing  Is  tfsaentiaDy  pfcsol  \b 
any  where,  it  hath  from  (jod ;  God  u  therefore  much  more  present  creiy  where^  fit  ^ 
he  cannot  give  that  which  he  hath  not 

1.  He  is  essentially  present  in  all  places.'  It  is  as  reasonable  to  think  the  esscitt 
of  God  to  be  every  where  as  to  be  always.  Immensi^  is  as  rational  as  etcni^ 
That  indivisible  essence  which  reaches  tuough  all  times  may  as  wdl  reach  dmqn 
all  places.  It  is  more  excellent  to  be  always  than  to  be  eyerjr  where;  ftr  tobi 
alwajTs  in  duration  is  intrinsical ;  to  be  every  where  is  intrinsic  If  the  greater 
belongs  to  God,  why  not  the  less  ?  As  all  times  are  a  moment  to  his  etermtf,  m 
all  places  are  as  VPoint  to  his  essence.  As  he  is  la]:]ger  than  all  time,  so  he  is  VMter 
than  all  plac«.  The  nations  of  the  world  are  to  hun  *  as  the  dust  of  the  balaaes' 
or  *  drop  of  a  bucket '  (Isa.  zl.  15).  '  The  nations  are  accounted  aa  the  small  dait' 
The  essence  of  God  may  well  be  Uiought  to  be  present  every  where  with  that  wUdi 
is  no  more  than  a  grain  of  dust  to  him,  and  in  all  those  isles,  which,  if  pot  togedia^ 
'  are  a  very  little  thing '  in  his  hand.  Therefore,  saith  a  learned  Jew,*  if  a  msi 
were  set  in  the  highest  heavens  he  would  not  be  nearer  to  the  essence  if  God  ^mb 
if  he  were  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Why  may  not  the  presence  of  God  in  Ai 
world  be  as  noble  as  that  of  the  soul  in  the  body,  which  is  generally  granted  to  b 
essentially  in  every  part  of  the  body  of  man,  whioi  is  but  a  little  world,  and  animstw 
every  member  bv  its  actual  presence,  though  it  exerts  not  the  same  operatioB  li 
every  part?^  The  world  is  less  to  the  Creator  than  the  body  to  the  soul,  andneedi 
more  the  presence  of  God  than  the  body  needs  the  presence  of  the  souL  That  fjlt^ 
rious  body  of  the  sun  visits  every  part  of  the  habitable  earth  in  twen^p-fixir  boon 
by  its  beams,  which  reaches  the  troughs  of  the  lowest  vallejrs  as  weO  as  the  p^!"f^** 
of  the  highest  mountains  must  we  not  acknowledge  in  the  Creator  of  this  son  sn 
infinite  greater  proportion  of  presence  ?  Is  it  not  as  easy,  with  the  essence  of  Goi 
to  overspread  the  whole  body  of  heaven  and  earth  as  it  is  for  the  son  to  pierce  and 
difiuse  itself  through  the  whole  air,  between  it  and  the  earth,  and  send  up  its  ]%1U  j| 
also  as  far  to  the  regions  above  ?  Do  we  not  see  something  like  it  in  soonds  sod  ^ 
voices  ?  Is  not  the  same  sound  of  a  trumpet,  or  any  other  musical  instrument,  st  '^ 
the  first  breaking  out  of  a  blast,  in  several  places  within  such  a  compass  at  the  sbbm  ^ 
time  ?  Doth  not  every  ear  that  hears  it  receive  alike  the  whole  sound  of  it  t  And  « 
fragrant  odours,  scented  in  several  places  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner;  i 
and  the  organ  proper  for  smelling  takes  in  the  same  in  every  person  within  the  eooh  L 
pass  of  it  How  far  is  the  noise  of  thunder  heard  alike  to  every  ear  in  (daces  somt-  [ 
thing  distant  from  one  another  I  And  do  we  daily  find  such  a  manner  of  presence  ^ 
in  those  things  of  so  low  a  concern,  and  not  imagine  a  kind  of  pretence  of  God  , 
greater  than  ^1  those  ?  Is  the  sound  of  thunder,  the  voice  of  Goa  as  it  is  caOed,  ^ 
every  where  in  such  a  compass  ?  and  shall  not  the  essence  of  an  infinite  God  be 
much  more  every  where  ?  Those  that  would  confine  the  essence  of  God  only  to 
heaven,  and  exclude  it  from  the  earth,  run  into  great  inconveniences.  It  may  be 
demanded  whether  he  be  in  one  part  of  the  heavens  or  in  the  whole  vast  bo^  </ 
them.  If  in  one  part  of  them,  his  essence  is  bounded ;  if  he  moves  finom  that  part 
he  is  mutable,  for  he  changes  a  place  wherein  he  was,  for  another  wherein  he  wai 
not  If  he  be  always  fixed  in  one  part  of  the  heavens,  such  a  notion  would  render 
him  little  better  than  a  living  statue.^  If  he  be  in  the  whole  heaven,  why  cannot 
his  essence  possess  a  greater  space  than  the  whole  heavens,  which  are  so  vast  T  Hov 
comes  he  to  be  confined  within  the  compass  of  that,  since  the  whole  heaven  com- 
passeth  the  earth  ?  If  he  be  in  the  whole  heaven  he  is  in  places  farther  distant  one 
from  another  than  any  part  of  the  earth  can  be  from  the  neavens ;  since  the  earth 
is  like  a  centre  in  the  midst  of  a  circle,  it  must  be  nearer  to  every  part  of  the  circle 
than  some  parts  of  the  circle  can  be  to  one  another.  If,  therefore,  his  essence  pos- 
sesses the  whole  heavens,  no  reason  can  be  rendered  why  he  doth  not  also  poascsi 
the  earth,  since  also  the  earth  is  but  a  little  point  in  comparison  of  the  vaistnen  of 
the  heavens :  if,  therefore,  he  be  in  every  part  of  the  heavens,  why  not  in  every  pazt 
of  the  earth?  The  Scripture  is  plain  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7 — 9),  *  Whither  shall  I  so  from 
thy  Spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  ny  from  thy  presence?  If  I  ascend  up  to  neaven^ 
thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there;  if  I  take  the  wings 
of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy 
hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  uphold  me.'  If  he  be  in  heaven,  earth,  hell, 
(z)  Floin.  (a)  MaixDonid.  (6)  Fldn.  (c)  Honibeck  Soun.  Part  L  p.  SOS 
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Mip  he  fiOt  aD  placet  with  hit  piceence.  His  pretence  is  here  citerted  in  placet  the 
Boat  distant  fimn  one  another.  All  the  placet  then  between  heaven  and  earth  are 
waaened  by  hit  pretence.  It  is  not  meant  of  hit  knowledge,  for  diat  the  Fnlmiil 
Md  Wjfckta  of  heme  (ver.  2, 3),  'Thoaundentandett  my  tlwughts  afiv  off;  thoa  art 
Mnamted  with  all  my  ways :  betidet, '  thou  art  there ;'  not  thy  witdmn  or  know- 
•%e^  hot  thooy  thy  etience,  not  only  Uiy  Tirtue.  For,  having  before  spoken  of  hit 
■miariwire^  he  provet  diat  inch  knowledge  could  not  be  in  God,  unless  he  were 
vaaent  in  Ids  essence  in  all  places,  to  as  to  be  excluded  from  none.  He  fills  die 
lapCiha  of  hdl,  the  extension  of  the  earth,  and  the  heights  of  the  heavens.  When  the 
hiiptme  mentions  the  ]^wer  of  God  oniy,  it  expresseth  it  byhand  or  arm ;  but 
Aan  it  mentions  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  doth  not  intend  the  Thsrd  Person  in  the 
Maityy  it  tignifiet  the  nature  and  essence  of  God.  And  so  here,  when  he  saith, 
WhiOier  shall  I  so  firom  thy  Spirit?'  he  adds,  exegetieally,  *  Whither  shall  I  fly 
Inm  tf^ pretenoef  or  Heb.  *  fiice :'  and  the  fiu»  of  God  in  Scripture  signifies  the 
MBoee  OS  God  (Exod.  xxxiiL  20, 23) ;  'Thou  canst  not  see  m^  fiuie,'  and  <  My  face 
hail  not  he  seen.'  The  effects  of  his  power,  wisdom,  and  providence  are  seen,  which 
99  ham  back  parts,  but  not  hit  fiice.  The  efiects  of  his  power  and  wisdom  are  seen 
m  iSbm  worid,  but  his  essence  is  invisible ;  and  this  the  Psalmist  elegantly  expressedi, 
ind  I  wings  endued  with  as  much  quickness  as  the  first  dawnings  of  the  morning 
^^df  or  the  first  darts  of  any  sunbeaiad  that  spreads  itself  through  the  hemisphere, 
■d  patteth  many  milet  in  as  short  a  space  as  I  can  think  a  thought,  I  should  find 
hr  pteaence  in  all  places  before  me,  and  could  not  fly  out  of  the  infinite  compati 
fttyeatence. 

%,  *  He  it  essentially  present  with  all  creatures.*  If  he  be  in  all  places,  it  foflowt 
hst  he  is  wiih  all  creatures  in  those  places ;  as  he  is  in  heaven,  so  he  is  with  all 
■gda ;  at  he  is  in  hell,  so  is  he  with  all  devfls ;  as  he  is  in  the  eiuth  and  sea,  he  it 
nok  til  ereaturet  inhalntinff  those  elements ;  as  his  essential  presence  was  the 
l^aoDd  of  the  first  being  of  Uiings  by  creation,  so  it  is  the  grouna  of  the  continued 
mbag  of  things  by  conservation ;  as  his  essential  presence  was  the  original,  to  it  is 
ha  tupport  m  the  existence  of  all  the  creatures.  What  are  all  those  magnificent 
iiMiotiiais  of  hit  creative  virtue,  but  testimonies  of  his  essential  presence  at  the 
tjmg  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Isa.  xl.  12),  '  when  he  measured  the  waters 
B  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  comprehended  the 
btt  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills 
in  a  balance?  He  sets  forth  the  power  and  majesty  of  God  in  the  creation  and 
iretervation  of  things,  and  every  expression  testifies  his  presence  with  them.  The 
raters  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  at  first  were  no  more  than  a  drop  in  the 
lalm  of  a  man's  hand,  which  in  every  part  is  touched  by  his  hand ;  and  thus  he  is 
iqpally  present  with  the  blackest  devils,  as  well  as  the  brightest  angels ;  with  the 
owett  dust,  as  well  as  with  the  most  sparkling  sun.  He  is  equally  present  with  the 
banned  and  the  blened,  as  he  is  an  infinite  Being,  but  not  in  reffara  of  his  goodness 
nd  grace.  He  is  equally  present  with  the  eood  and  the  bad,  with  the  scoffing 
Itfaenians,  as  well  as  the  believing  apostles,  m  regard  of  his  essence,  but  not  in 
ward  of  tiie  breathing  of  his  divine  virtues  upon  uem  to  make  them  like  himself 
[Acts  xviL  27).  '  He  is  not  far  firom  every  one  of  us ;  for  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
ind  have  our  being.'  The  apostie  includes  all;  he  tells  them  they  should  seek  the 
Lord ;  the  Lord  that  they  were  to  seek,  is  God  essentially  considered.  We  are,  indeed, 
o  seek  the  perfections  of  God,  that  glitter  in  his  works,  but  to  the  end  that  thev 
ihould  dnrect  us  to  the  seeking  of  God  nimself  in  his  own  nature  and  essence  :^  and, 
Jierefore,  what  follows,  *  In  him  we  Uve,'  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  his  power  and 
goodness,  perfections  of  his  nature,  distinguished  according  to  our  manner  of  con- 
xption  firom  his  essence,  but  of  the  essential  presence  of  God  with  his  creatures.  If 
tie  had  meant  it  of  his  efficacy  in  preserving  us,  it  had  not  been  any  proof  of  his 
neamest  to  us.  Who  would  go  about  to  prove  the  body  or  substance  of  the  sun  to 
be  near  us  because  it  doth  warm  and  enlighten  us,  when  our  sense  evidenceth  the 
distance  of  it  ?  We  live  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  but  we  cannot  be  said  to  live  in  the 
Pin,  which  is  so  far  distant  firom  us.  The  expression  seems  to  be  more  emphatical 
than  to  intend  any  less  than  his  essential  presence ;  but  we  live  in  him  not  only  as 
the  efficient  cause  of  our  life,  but  as  the  foundation  sustaining  oiur  lives  and  motions, 
IS  if  he  were  like  air,  difiHued  round  about  us ;  and  we  move  in  him,  as  Austin  saith, 

[d]  AmyrakL  de  Trinlt 
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r-  -1  -»   2   r-  .       ■••!  i:.-' — •_:  -i-ir.  nit  w\ti\z  rinnnned  by  hsm.     lie  com- 

»^,.i:^  .  T    .--       •    i-.nr      ;sr    xlla  uL   s   :-.ixir:n;i«siied  by  none.    The 

-i^r    <^---    '    L:    '  .--  «   ^-s-   »T  rr-k    vii:;*!.:!?   lur    -s-r  Cr^ufior:  as  tlie  hullow  of 
.  .       :»      •.^::_jij   z..-    — '..r.    -t  wcitr  n   ::r  :i'ili'«v   ;r  r:i\i  zazui  emtains  not  the 

, .      j;i_    1.^;:' :  f     •   -•.    -*.■.'»    :-'-^«    a   •:-'.■    -.larr.  'Vaz  lie  worid  u  in  God,  it 

. 1.    loi:   z-i    riu.  *   a   lie  r  pii.      lr  i^  iLiurs  thus  live  tnd 

:  ..        — -yt::  ▼-:-  -*■  —  ---n.'-  joi  uj  -Zi  in-i  m-.tion:  andai 

;: r: .::•*.  —  .~^  lit.  -liJ.  sv::.ix.  uiiL  jcnir  k-  .-jc^  is  he  with  them; 

T  -:_  ..  V.-.   .-.-  -  ^u  ::'."\-  -  n  um.      T-iJ*  er»«=.rlai  pre>cnceiS| 

1      :.jrjr^.      .    lU    :r-v -:i    mii   'ona     2.«.t    I   am  mixed  with 

..5    —  T.-s    *   1.  *    v\r,^^i   T-iu  ~AtL  .•TiiT.ir^ :  h  remains  entiie 

•L«--    -  -  ••-    L.r  i.^ur*  'I   &  «Oi.ii^i.  zi'iujii  e:ico!iipa5sed  by  the 

<iA  ""^liiu  c  :  vz  ricire.  God  ii  most 
r.-n^*:  vi::  ji  ■  -:^^.  r...' Lizhi  of  the  ran  il 
;:.  •^.  :.i:  u-"-  n.::--*  r::::  i  :  - 'na^s  \j-i- x:jd  ;he  air  remains  air; 
TiK  .^w  •!  '^^-  -w:  r  .::ni=«L-i  :..-  ■.■.:j-:  .^  ^'  if.u.'^iii'rf.  b  -i-rr^isli  all  transpareol 
undi.-.  t  x^-zs  w  zi..r.  v^'.i  *•:::  ^  ::i.::.-^.  ■  ■•  -.-'iii::i*  3*  ^ii^d.  and  undivided; 
*u:  i-Tii  "**"-■•"-  I-Ti:..  uiu  uv  .^T  -  ■::..::i''  UT  — t?  liT  ji  ~-  c  lijht.  thou^  it  be 
«xilirTS.-fi'.-i.  -".  ".i*.  .-Lr -i::'.....::  .■  V:  -.  ikl j  ■  .-u.-.-ilt*  iri  L^ied  up  in  a  room, 
ZiK  iii'ic  *  iJ   L  c-'::-r.       '.   :■  .  :   \  .:j     .:■-  i.'  i..-r.   s^^ry  Ciiiiili  hath  a  par- 

iiniLir  ;,r:r  >.  -.ij-i'.j  :.  v...  :  ::..  r?  -*■■:  :.-ij.  i  .i  i  ;:':r:i---»i- by  re-moring  one 
ranti'e  r-'ni  in-  iiztr  '.vj.  :  ::  ■■  *  -•-  v.:  ■:.  :.:t:  ■  .-  u-.i  Z'-.r.  ;..-  it.parat<*d.  at  leo^ 
«4:   ■'■i.-L!"       >•:    i   1  r      r::  ...  \  .;:      :■    v  .-.L    i.*  t-   i   iry  creature  in  the 

»:r.ti  :•-  ;^  zr-r^^nx.  :  ii  i  n  r  .-a  i*:  .-  .  ..r:  j:  :  •.'  ▼  -vi.  n.\  not  the  aoul  of 
Ti-.trx    iT  111  ifuptu  rjiui:   a   ]t:   .'^^s^  .1.:..^"  jii-:   v  rjL  J'^.'C.  ija.''!^  Go^  be  esMBtidlly 

1  Tie  •ssij»!Cai  Trr^Tic-i  >  ▼■:.:'i;r  u: «  L«s;i;i:  :c* "^.i^iiclL.  'I  dll  hearen  and 
car'ji.  2i:r.  tilt:  ^  itin"  2.  lan  tut-,  j:  :  ir  :  1  --..  -c;  u  vdL  aa  ihe  ocher :  one  part 
4C  :l-»  *'xmci:-*  ^  i>:r  n  :a>f  Tia^.'^.  jliu  u^  t  wr  ^.lt:  :c  ii:;^  ^!Mt:Coe  in  aoochcr  jdare, 
an  T-.ii-ii  ■_:i:::  :•*  ■  vi-  w^i  ■■■*  ::  p  -^.jr  -j.in  :c  .:ji  :«*:zo»  vzjch  were  now  in  ihi* 
pub:"*,  iri  ~.j--:  i^^r  .:  .:  Li'rr_i,ir.  liii  7i.wv  -m;  jar*.  :c  bj  e«Knce  which  were  in 
arj:r.-.rT  pLi*:^  ■-:  --u .  ii:-.  i*.*  >  iii'i:-- ;•:  .  .■•~r  1  :r:-;.  A*  ii*  eCcmity  is  one  in- 
iL'r..K\-Xz  >■.■—*■- v.'.iiri.  —  :tr  .■■.cu'.to.i  t.  :_  C:  1  -:j  '.jjc  ^n»«ni,  andtocome. 
!0  n-i  ■F-'.L'i  -vir.-i  -•  j.«  1  ti.  .1:  :  :  —-  ^  r-i-j.-!  c"  ^/.j*.-;?.  a*  t^rcre  was  said;  it  b 
tA  1  n--Ll  i^-"-  i~  i  iriJn  ;:*  i--^  :'  j  j".  vi-stjic.:  :.a;  ,c=  r»ir:  of  bis  essence  can 
b:  i.-t  ij'izr'i  r.ci  a::-  rj-.rr.  :.c  is  a  z-  c  1  :oL  .  :.  i-vj  .r.e  p»in  senonble  from 
anov.'r.  T!- .  \l^'.  A  :>_-r  *:::  ;  ^^z.-:-:  :•:  :■-:  li;  i^lt^  ::  ^.-oa^oc  be  snut  into  anv 
yW^.  ir.i  krp:  v.er*.  i:  L-  f-::7^;  iz.  i'.~  ri. •->:«?.  S^iill  z:c  d.d.  who  gives  the  lipht 
tf.A;  y/W'T.  be  0*1: Ji  r-.:r»  Tr:-j«Lz:  !ii:.l>  .■".'  ^Vi^i^ij^rer  r.diix  parts  is  finite,  but 
Gv:  u  ir.r..'.iv.  th^r-.-ior.:  z.i:.-.  r. ;  iot:.*  .:  z!*  e-**?!: r.^>:?.  B«»:ic:»^  if  there  were  such 
a  *!-«■; <ioT»  0:  hi.r  oeirki-.  L;  -ar:  Ji  n.':  :c  v^-z  2j:«:  >iz::pif  Azi  uncompounded  bt-ini: 
bfit  WMi!d  ^/^  r.'.  i/i^  up  ■:i  t^.:u>  r«ir:i .  Zr  w.-«ilxi  'z:z  cv  a  Srir::.  for  parts  arc  evi- 
At:Xi':*i\  ^f 'ro.'n>/sitk/n :  ar.i  i:  .  .'-Li  cc  b*  sjjid  :>.a:  Gx:  l*  hen?  or  there,  but  01  Jy 
a  p4rt  of  G'.^i  ner*,  ^A  a  p^r:  .:"  Ciiic  :::^re.  Bu:  he  ri'/.s  heareu  and  earth;  he  u 
aft  riiiii:h  a  f/vl  in  tiie  e^irth  ?>:r..\:rh  a  :::  ^c^^ii*. ;:!;  a.b>.«rc  •  Deut.  ir.  39* ;  entirtly  in 
all  y\kr.*:^,  n'.:  by  scrapa  an-i  iT.-.s.r.  '.."a  .i  l.:*  .-.-.r.je, 

('.*3.)  '\u\h  '44';ritial  pre5«.nc»:  i-  11.:  t,\  :r.::".:".:  !.v\l::^n.  For  tliat  which  is  infinite 
cftfinot  ini^itiply  itvrif,  or  make  i:?rli*  ti  rt  -.-r  .^.t^^Il.-  \\\.v\  it  was. 

Mj  'liii-*  oii^ntiAl  prea#-iiCt-  is  rut  by  ex:f!.-:..ii  or  iiii:li>:on.  as  a  piece  of  ptW 
may  U:  Ur;it<:n  out  to  covtr  a  lari::-  comj»^-s  i-i  ^n"'  uiid:  no.  if  God  should  crvatc 
iriiliiori<i  of  worlds  h';  would  Ije  \u  tiiein  ail.  nut  by  strotchins:  out  his  being,  but  by 
the  inrinit''rii-''.H  of  htJt  Ixrin;^;  not  by  a  new  gruwth  \>i  his  boing,  but  by  the  samo 
v%%4'X\v.ii  be  \itu\  Tr'tm  ett-mity :  upon  the  same  rea^ous  mentioned  before,  his  umj^i- 
Cfty  find  indiviNibility. 

(o.)  lint  tfitjJly.  Till- re  is  no  ^paco,  not  the  least,  whcnin  God  is  not  wholly 
firrordiii^  to  hJH  i-ssf.'ncr*,  and  wlicrciu  lii.^  wlioli-  substance  diith  not  exist:  not  a  part 
of  bfravcn  can  ht:  dc.ii^Miod  wlir-rein  the  Crc-att^r  i<«  not  whully:  a>  he  is  in  one  part  of 
hi'avrn,  hir  in  in  eviry  part  of  lifaven.  Some  kind  of  re<enil)Iancc  we  may  have  from 
llir  water  of  tiic  sffi,  wbicli  fills  the  great  si>:ire  <>f  iIr*  world,  and  is  dillusodthroULdi 
nil ;  yet  the  eHHence  of  water  in  in  every  (Iro))  nf  wati  r  In  the  soa,  ns  much  as  the 
w}iol<-;  and  the  same  quality  ol  Wiiti-r,  lli'>nL'l>  i;  '-■■ini;:-  ^-Imvt  in  i^u.-ntiry :  and  why 
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we  not  allow  God  a  nobler  way  of  presence  without  difllision,  as  is  in  that  ? 
or  take  this  resemblance,  Since  God  likens  himself  to  lic^ht  in  the  Scripture,  '  hu 
eovereth  himself  with  light *•  A  crystal  globe  hung  up  in  the  air  hath  liffht  all  about 
it^  all  within  it,  every  part  is  pierccii  by  it,  wherever  you  see  the  crystal  you  see  the 
fight ;  the  light  in  one  part  of  the  crystal  cannot  be  distinguished  nrom  the  light  in 
Ac  other  part ;  and  the  whole  enence  of  light  is  in  eveiy  part ;  and  shall  not  God 
be  as  maai  present  with  his  creatures,  as  one  creature  can  t>e  with  another?'  God 
li  totally  erery  where  by  his  own  simple  substance. 

Prop.  IV.  God  is  pre8ent.beyond  the  world.     He  is  within  and  above  all  places, 
tfMmgfa  places  should  be  infinite  in  number;  as  he  was  before  and  beyond  all  time^ 
•o  he  is  above  and  beyond  all  place ;  being  from  eternity  before  any  real  time,  ho 
most  also  be  without  as  well  as  within  any  real  space ;  if  God  were  only  confined  to 
die  world,  he  would  be  no  more  infinite  in  his  essence  than  the  world  is  in  quantity; 
•i  a  moment  cannot  be  conceived  from  eternity,  wherein  God  was  not  in  being,  so 
A  space  cannot  be  conceived  in  the  mind  of  man,  wherein  God  is  not  present ;  he 
is  not  contained  in  the  woild  nor  in  the  heavens  (1  Kings  viiL  27).    '  But  will  God 
indeed  dwell  on  the  earth?    Behold,  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee.' 
Solomon  wonders  that  God  should  appoint  a  temple  to  be  erected  to  him  upon  the 
cuth,  when  he  is  not  contained  in  the  vast  circuit  of  the  heavens ;  his  essence  is  not 
sinutened  in  the  limits  of  any  created  work ;  he  is  not  contained  in  the  heavens,  ».#. 
in  die  manner  that  he  is  there ;  but  he  is  there  in  his  essence,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  contained  there  in  his  essence.     If  it  should  be  meant  only  of  his  power  and 
povidence,  it  would  conclude  also  for  his  essence ;  if  his  power  and  provioence  were 
minite,  his  essence  must  be  so  too ;  for  the  inBniteness  of  his  essence  is  the  ground 
of  the  infiniteness  of  his  power.     It  can  never  enter  into  any  thought,  that  a  finite 
Mscnce  can  have  an  infinite  power,  and  that  an  infinite  power  can  be  without  an 
infinite  essence ;  it  cannot  be  meant  of  his  providence,  as  if  Solomon  should  say,  the 
beaTcn  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thy  providence ;  for  naming  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
fibat  which  encircles  and  bounds  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  he  could  not  suppose 
a  providence  to  be  exercised  where  there  was  no  object  to  exercise  it  about ;  as  no 
creatm«  is  mentioned  to  be  beyond  the  uttermost  heaven,  which  he  calls  here  the 
hearen  of  heavens :  besides,  to  understand  it  of  his  providence,  doth  not  consist  with 
Solomon's  admiration :  he  wonders  that  God,  that  Imtli  so  immense  an  essence, 
should  dwell  in  a  temple  made  with  hands ;  he  could  not  so  much  wonder  at  liis 
providence  in  those  thmgs  that  immediately  concern  liis  worship.  ^Solomon  plainly 
asserts  this  of  God,  That  he  was  so  far  from  being  bounded  witnin  the  rich  wall  of 
the  temple,  whicli  with  so  much  cost  he  had  framed  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  that 
the  richer  palace  of  the  heaven  of  heavens  could  not  contain  him ;  it  is  true,  it  could 
not  contain  his  power  and  wisdom,  because  his  wisdom  could  contrive  other  kind  of 
worlds,  and  his  power  erect  them.     But  doth  the  meaning  of  that  wise  king  reach 
no  farther  than  this?  Will  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  reside  on  the  earth?    Ho 
was  too  wise  to  ask  such  a  question,  since  every  object  that  his  eyes  met  witli  in  the 
world  resolved  him,  that  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  dwelt  upon  the  earth,  and 
glittered  in  every  thing  he  had  created ;    and  reason  would  assure  him,  that  the 
power  that  had  framed  this  world,  was  able  to  frame  many  more;  but  Solomon,  con- 
sidering the  immensity  of  God's  essence,  wonders  that  God  should  order  a  house  to 
be  built  for  him,  as  if  he  wanted  roofs,  and  coverings,  and  habitation,  as  bodily 
creatures  do.   Will  God  indeed  dwell  in  a  temple,  who  hath  an  essence  so  immense 
as  not  to  be  contained  in  the  heaven  of  heavens?    It  is  not  the  heaven  of  heavens 
that  can  contain  him,  his  substance.    Here  he  asserts  the  immensity  of  his  essence, 
and  his  presence  not  only  in  the  heaven,  but  beyond  tlie  heavens ;  he  that  is  not 
contained  in  the  heavens,  as  a  man  is  in  a  chamber,  is  without,  and  alK)ve,  and  be- 
yond the  heavens ;  it  is  not  said,  they  do  not  contain  him,  but  it  is  impossible  they 
should  contain  him ;  thev  cannot  contain  him.     It  is  impossible,  then,  but  that  he 
should  be  above  them ;  fie  that  is  without  the  compass  of  tlie  world,  is  not  bounded 
by  the  limits  of  the  world ;  as  his  power  is  not  limited  by  the  things  he  hath  made, 
but  can  create  innumerable  worlds,  so  can  his  osst  nee  be  in  innumerable  spaces ;  for 
as  he  hath  power  enough  to  make  more  worlds,  so  he  hath  essence  cnouch  to  fill 
tliem,  and  tnerefore  caimot  he  coullned  to  what  lie  hath  already  created;  mnume- 
rable  worlds  cannot  be  a  siiKIeiciit  i>Lice  to  contain  God;  he  can  only  be  a  sufficient 

U)  r<.  civ.  2.     I  John  i  5.    '  Ci'  1  :    ll.'it  atnl  in  hiro  Is  pn  darkness  at  all.'  (f)  D«nvax<L 
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place  to  himself  ;S  He  that  was  before  the  world,  and  place,  and  all  thii^ 

niniaclf  a  world,  a  place,  and  every  thing :  ^  He  is  really  out  of  the  woild  in  b 

as  he  was  in  himself  before  the  creation  of  the  world :  as  because  God  was 

die  foundation  of  the  world,  we  conclude  his  etemitv ;  so  because  he  is  without 

bounds  of  the  world,  we  conclude  his  immensity,  and  from  thence  his 

The  world  cannot  be  said  to  contain  him,  since  it  was  created  by  him ;  it 

contain  him  now,  who  was  contained  by  nothing  before  the  world  was :  m  then 

no  place  to  contain  him  before  the  world  was,  there  can  be  no  place  to  contiiB 

since  the  world  was.     God  might  create  more  worlds,  circular  and  round  m 

and  those  could  not  be  so  contiguous,  but  some  spaces  would  be  left  between : 

take  three  round  balls,  lay  them  as  close  as  you  can  to  one  another,  there  wi 

some  spaces  between ;  none  would  say  but  God  would  be  in  these  tptaceM,  wm 

as  in  tne  world  he  had  created,  though  there  were  nothing  real  and  pon ' 

those  spaces:   why  should  we  then  exclude  God  from  those  imaginaiy 

without  the  world?    God  might  also  create  many  worlds,  and  separate  tl 

distances,  that  they  might  not  touch  one  another,  but  be  at  a  great  distanoe  '   ^ 

one  another ;  and  would  not  God  fill  them  as  well  as  he  doth  uiis  ?  if  lo^  ha  ' 

also  fill  the  spaces  between  them ;  for  if  he  were  in  all  those  worlds,  and  nol  B 

■paces  between  those  worlds,  his  essence  would  be  divided;  there  would  be 

it,  his  essence  would  be  cut  into  parts,  and  the  distance  between  eveij 

his  essence  would  be  as  great  as  tne  space  between  each  world.    The 

God  may  be  conceived  then  well  enough  to  be  in  all  those  infinite  spaces 

can  erect  new  worlds. 

I  shall  give  one  place  more  to  prove  both  these  propositions,  viz.  that 
essentially  m  every  part  of  the  worlc^  and  essentiaUy  above  ours  without  the  ^S^"S 
(Isa.  Ixvu  1)  :  ' llie  heuven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  mv  footstooL'    ^^^^ 
essentially  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  he  is  in  heaven  and  earth  at  the  san 
as  a  man  is  upon  his  throne  and  his  footstool.     God  describes  himself  in  a 
shape,  accommodated  to  our  capacity ;  as  if  he  had  his  head  in  heaven,  and  Ul^ 
on  earth.    Doth  not  his  essence  then,  fill  all  intermediate  spaces  between  he* 
and  earth  ?    As  when  the  head  of  a  man  is  in  the  upper  part  of  a  room,  an^^ 
feet  upon  the  floor,  his  body  fills  up  the  space  between  the  head  and  his  feet : 
is  meant  of  the  essence  of  God ;  it  is  a  similitude  drawn  firom  kings  sittiiig  I 
the  throne,  and  not  their  power  and  authority,  but  the  feet  of  their  persons  ■•  ^ 
supported  by  the  footstool ;  so  here  it  is  not  meant  only  of  the  perfections  of  Gsit 
but  the  essence  of  God.    Besides,  God  seems  to  tax  them  with  an  enroBMa  ' 
conceit  they  had,  as  though  his  essence  were  in  the  temple,  and  not  in  any  potrf 
the  world ;  therefore  God  makes  an  opposition  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  At 
temple :  '  Where  is  the  house  that  you  built  unto  me  ?  and  where  is  the  plaee  rf 
my  rest  ?'     Had  he  understood  it  only  of  his  providence,  it  had  not  been  any  tUm 
against  their  mistake ;  for  they  eranted  his  providence  to  be  not  only  in  the  teiiipl% ' 
but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     *  Where  is  the  house  that  you  build  to  me ;'  lo  Mi^ 
not  to  my  power  or  providence,  but  think  to  include  Me  within   those  walk 
Again,  it  shews  God  to  be  above  the  heavens,  if  the  heavens  be  his  throne ;  ha  Hto 
upon  them,  and  is  above  them,  as  kings  are  above  the  thrones  on  which  they  wL 
So  it  cannot  be  meant  of  his  providence,  because  no  creature  being  without  As 
sphere  of  the  heavens,  there  is  nothing  of  the  power  and  the  providence  of  God 
vitfible  there,  for  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  employ  his  providence  about ;  far 
providence  supposeth  a  creature  in  actual  being ;  it  must  be  therefore  meant  of  fail 
essence,  whicn  is  above  the  world,  and  in  the  world.     And  the  like  proof  yon  mn 
see  (Job  xL  7,  8),  '  It  is  as  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  h4 
what  canst  thou  know  ?  the  meamre  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  bnadtr 
than  the  sea.'     Where  he  intends   the  unsearchableness  of  God's  wisdom,  M 
proves  it  by  the  infiniteness  of  his  essence,  IM.  *  he  is  the  height  of  the  heaven^' 
he  is  the  top  of  all  the  heavens ;  so  that,  wlien  you  have  begun  at  the  lowest  pai^ 
and  traced  nim  through  all  the  creatures,  you  will  find  his  essence  filling  m  thi 
creatures  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  world,  and  infinitely  beyond  iL 

Prop.  V.    This  is  the  property  of  God,  incommunicable  to  any  creature.    As 
no  creature  can  be  eternal  and  immutable,   so  no   creature  can  be   immenM^ 
because  it  cannot  be  infinite ;  nothing  can  be  of  an  infinite  nature,  ind  therdvs 
{g)  VtXax.  (*)  Ma*'cor.  loc.  coiiimun.  cap.  IJ).  p.  153. 


en  md  eartli?  the  humanity  of  Chxiat  must  then  be  confounded  with  his 
w  liie  Hune  with  it,  notunited  to  it  All  creatures  are  distinct  fh>m  their 
id  cannot  inherit  the  properties  essential  to  his  nature,  as  eternity, 
immutability  omnipresence,  omniscience;  no  angel,  no  soul,  no 
n  be  in  aU  ^uim  at  once ;  before  they  can  be  so  they  must  be  immense, 
(t  cease  to  he  creatures,  and  commence  God ;  this  is  impossible. 
<nks  to  prove  God's  essential  presence.  Reason  I.  Because  he  is  infinite, 
finite,  he  is  erery  where ;  as  he  is  simple,  his  whole  essence  is  every 
f  in  reeard  of  his  infiniteness,  he  hath  no  bounds;  in  regard  of  his 
he  hath  no  parts :  and,  therefore,  those  that  deny  God's  omnipresenci 
j^  piretend  to  own  him  Infinite,  must  really  conceive  him  finite. 
IB  infinite  in  his  perfections.  None  can  set  bounds  to  terminate  the 
ind  exceUency  of  God  (Ps.  cxlv.  3) :  *  Hisgreatness  is  unsearchable,' 
im  wcpar,  there  is  no  end,  no  limitation.  What  hath  no  end  b  infinite  ; 
8  infimte  (Job  v.  9) :  '  which  doth  great  things  and  unsearchable ;' — ^no 
e  things  he  is  able  to  do.  His  wisdom  infinite  (Ps.  cxlvii.5) ;  he  under- 
liings  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  what  is  already  made,  what  is  po«isible 
e.  His  duration  infinite  (Job  xxxvi.  26)  :  *The  number  of  his  years 
learched  out,'  dntparrot.  To  make  a  finite  thing  of  nothing  is  an  argu- 
I  infinite  virtue.  Infinite  power  can  only  extract  something  out  of  tlie 
lb  of  nothing;  but  all  things  were  drawn  forth  by  the  word  of  God,  the 
(d  all  the  host  of  them ;  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  rich  embellishments  of 
appeared  in  being  '  at  the  breath  of  his  mouth '  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6).  The 
more,  must  be  infinite;  and  since  nothing  is  the  cause  of  God,  or  of 
ion  in  him,— since  he  derives  not  his  being,  or  the  least  spark  of  his 
ture,  from  any  thing  without  him, — he  cannot  be  limited  in  any  part  of 
by  any  thing  without  him ;  and,  indeed,  the  infiniteness  of  his  power 
ler  perfections  is  asserted  by  the  prophet,  when  he  tells  us  that  'the 
as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  or  the  dust  of  tne  balance,  and  less  than  nothing. 
'  (Isa.  xl.  15,  17),  they  are  all  so  in  regard  of  his  power,  wisdom,  &rc.. 
'hat  a  little  thing  a  grain  of  dust  or  sand  is  to  all  the  dust  that  may  be' 
le  rubbish  of  a  nouse:  what  a  litde  thing  the  heap  of  the  rubbish  of  a 
the  vast  heap  of  the  rubbish  of  a  whole  city,  such  an  one  as  London  ; 
hat,  also,  would  be  to  the  dust  of  a  whole  empire ;  how  inconsiderable 
to  the  dust  of  one  quarter  of  the  world,  Europe  or  Asia;  how  much  less 
o  the  dust  of  the  whole  world !  The  whole  world  is  composed  of  an 
ble  number  of  atoms,  and  the  sea  of  an  unconceivable  number  of 
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understanding;  an  infinite  power,  an  infinite  wisdom,  an  infinito  dnratian,  nHk 
needs  speak  an  infinite  essence ;  since  tlie  infiniteneas  of  his  attributes  is  groandei 
upon  the  infiniteness  of  his  essence :  to  own  infinite  perfections  in  a  finite  mA^ 
is  contradictory.   The  manner  of  acting  hj  hu  power,  and  knowing  by  hk  wisdM^ 
cannot  exceed  the  manner  of  being  by  his  essence.    His  perfections  flow  fimn  ^i 
essence,  and  tlie  principle  must  be  of  the  same  rank  with  what  flows  from  it ;  m^ 
if  we  conceive  his  essence  to  be  the  eause  of  his  perfections,  it  is  utterly  impnwiMi 
that  an  infinite  effect  should  arise  fi;om  a  finite  cause :  but,  indeed,  his  pcttfectipBi 
are  his  essence ;  for  thoueh  we  conceive  the  essence  of  God  as  the  subject,  and  As 
attributes  of  God  as  faculties  and  qualities  in  that  subject,  according  to  oar  viik 
model,  who  cannot  conceive  of  an  infinite  God  without  some  manner  of  Ukeness  H 
ourselves — who  find  undcrstandine,  and  will,  and  power  in  us  dirtanct  firom  ov 
substance ;  yet  truly  and  really  there  \a  no  distinction  between  his  ftssw^ce  ud 
atrributes;  one  is  mseparable  firom  the  other.     His  power  and  wisdom  are  la 
essence ;  and  therefore  to  maintain  God  infinite  in  tlie  one,  and  finite  in  the  otho^ 
is  to  make  a  monstrous  god,  and  have  an  unreasonable  notion  ciihe  deity;  fir 
there  would  be  the  greatest  disproportion  in  his  nature,  since  there  is  no  greater 
disproportion  can  possibly  be  between  one  thing  and  another,  than  there  is  between 
finite  and  infinite.     God  must  not  only  then  be  compounded,  but  have  parts  of  thi 
greatest  distance  firom  one  another  in  nature ;  but  God,  being  the  most  simnli 
being  without  the  least  composition,  both  must  be  equally  infinite :  i^  then,  b 
essence  be  not  infinite,  his  power  and  wisdom  cannot  be  infinite,  which  is  bodi 
against  scripture  and  reason.    Again,  how  should  his  essence  be  finite,  and  Itii 
perfections  be  infinite,  since  nothing  out  of  himself  gave  them  either  the  one  or  tht 
other  ?^    Again,  either  the  essence  can  be  infinite,  or  it  cannot;  if  it  cannot,  then 
must  be  some  cause  of  that  impossibility;   that  can  be  nothing  without  biii, 
because  nothing  without  him  can  oe  as  powerful  as  himself^  much  less  too  poweiiil 
for  him ;  nothing  within  him  can  be  an  enemy  to  his  highest  perfection ;  since  ke 
is  necessarily  what  he  is,  he  must  be  necessarily  the  most  perfect  being,  and  thoe- 
fore  necessarily  infinite,  since  to  be  something  infinitely  is  a  greater  perfectaon  tbiD 
to  be  something  finitely  :l  if  he  can  be  infinite  he  is  infinite,  otherwise  he  eoM  be 
greater  than  he  is,  and  so  more  blessed  and  more  perfect  than  he  is,  which  is  ia- 
posdible ;  for  being  the  most  perfect  Being,  to  whom  nothing  can  be  added,  he  must 
needs  be  infinite. 

3.  If,  therefore,  God  have  an  infinite  essence,  he  hath  an  infinite  presence.  An 
infinite  essence  cannot  be  contained  in  a  finite  place,  as  those  tlungs  which  sn 
finite  have  a  bounded  space  wherein  they  are ;  so  that  which  is  infinite  hath  an 
unbounded  space ;  for,  as  finiteuess  speaks  limitedness,  so  infiniteness  speaks  iin- 
boimdedness ;  and  if- we  grant  to  Goa  an  infinite  duration,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
acknowledgine'  an  infinite  presence :  indeed,  the  infiniteness  of  God  is  a  property 
belonging  to  nim  in  regard  of  time  and  place ;  he  is  bounded  by  no  place,  and 
limited  to  no  time.  Again,  infinite  essence  may  as  well  be  every  where,  as  infinite 
power  reach  every  thing ;  it  may  as  well  be  present  with  every  bein^,  as  infinite 
power  in  its  working  may  be  present  with  nothing  to  bring  it  mto  bemg.  Where 
God  works  by  his  power,  he  is  present  in  his  essence ;  because  his  power  and  his 
essence  cannot  be  separated ;  and  therefore  his  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  cazmot 
be  anywhere  where  his  essence  is  not :  his  essence  cannot  be  severed  from  his 
power,  nor  his  power  from  his  essence ;  for  the  power  of  God  is  nothing  but  God 
acting,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  nothing  but  God  knowing.  As  the  power  of  God 
is  always,  so  is  his  essence — as  the  power  of  God  is  every  where,  so  is  his  essence : 
whatsoever  God  is,  he  is  alway,  and  ever}-  where.  To  confine  him  to  a  place,  is  to 
measure  his  essence ;  as  to  confine  liis  actions,  is  to  limit  his  power ;  his  essence 
being  no  less  infinite  than  his  power  and  his  wisdom,  can  be  no  more  bounded  thi»n 
his  power  and  wisdom ;  but  they  are  not  separable  from  his  essence,  yea,  they  are 
his  essence.  If  God  did  not  fill  the  whule  world,  he  would  be  determmed  to  some 
place,  and  excluded  from  others ;  and  so  his  substance  would  have  bounds  and 
limits,  and  then  something  might  be  conceived  greatc.  than  God ;  for  we  may  con- 
ceive that  a  creature  may  be  made  by  God  of  so  vast  a  greatness  as  to  fill  the  whole 
world,  for  the  power  of  God  is  able  to  make  a  body  that  should  take  up  the  whole 
i^iace  between  neaven  and  earth,  and  reach  to  every  comer  of  it     But  nothing  can 

{k)  Amyrald  de  Ti'niUt.  p.  89.         (/}  Deus  est  au:tus  parvtu  et  nulUm  habet  potentUm  pSMiraB. 
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t  fisnetived  bj  my  enttan  gmHv  dum  God;  he  eseeeds  aU  tliii^  and  it 
'  '  hf  none.    Ged,  thcvm^  ennet  be  Incfaided  in  hceTen,  nor  indnded  in 
;  enuioibeeonbunedineidier  of  them;  fiir,if  wo  dioidd  imagine  them 
than  llwy  aie^  yet  alill  t)My  would  be  finite;  and  if  hia  eaaoKe  ware  con- 

efai.tfieniy  il  eoold  be  no  man  infinite  than  the  world  wfaadl  oontaina  it,  aa 
la  not  of  n  iaiger  eowpMlhan  the  tewel  whiA  containa  it  If  the  eiaenoe 
ISii  wove  Ifattiled,  eidier  ta  tfte  benvena  or  earth,  it  nnwt  needi  be  finite,  aa  the 
litanaidoaithafe;  bnt  then  b  no  pcoportion  between  finite  and  infinite;  God, 
iMfen^  eannot  be  eontained  in  Aem.  If  there  were  an  infinite  body,  that  muift 
Kiif«ryw'toe;eertBinl^,thon^  an  infinite  Sph^  unleaawe 

Bunt  him  finilab  we  can  tender  no  reaaon  why  he  ahoold  not  be  in  one 
■a  wdl  aa  in  another.    If  he  be  in  licaven,  wl&h  it  hia  creainre^  why  ean 
be  in  'fhib  earth,  wliiefa  ia  aa  well  hiacreatnre  aa  the  heoTenat 
IL  Itenaiiaa  of  tfie  continaal  operation  of  God  in  the  world.    Thia  waa 
iwhiA  nMde  tiie  heathen  bdiere  that  there  waa  an  infinite  Spirit  in  the 
body  of  the  world,  noting  in  evciy  tlung,  and  -  prodncinff  dioae  ndmiraUe 
a  whidi  we  aeo  every  whiere  in  nature:  dut  oanaa  wliien  aete  in  the  moat 
manner,  ia  alio  in  the  moat  perfisct  manner  preaent  #ith  ila  tfkc^ 


CM  pteeeiiea  all^  and  therefixe  ia  in  all ;  the  apoatle  thought  it  a  ffood  induc- 
■  (Acto  zrlL  37),  '*He  ia  not  fiff  ftom  ua, Jbr  in  Um  we  uve.'  Fcr  being  aa 
■A  no  benuitt  anewa,  that  ftom  hia  operation  he  oonduded  hia  real  presence 
tA  all :  it  ia  not,  Hia  virtue  ia  not  fiv  from  eveiy  one  of  da,  but  He^  hia  aubitance, 
hHHifl  lor,  none  that  admowledm  aGodwilldenyflieafaaenoeof  the  virtue  of 
■d  ftmn  any  part  of  the  worid  lie  worfca  in  every  things  every  thing  livee  and 
nfta  in  him ;.  merefiire  be  ia  preaent  with  afl*:  or  radier,  if  thmga  live,  they  are 
rOody  who  givea  them  life.  If  thingi  live^  God  b  in  them,  and  givea  them  life ; 
lila^B'move,  God  ia  in  them,  and  grathem  motion ;  if  dunga  have  any  beinff, 
Uili  te  tfiem,  and  airea  them  befiqg ;  If  God  wididrawa  himael(  tiiey  preaen^ 
MrlUr  beings  and  merefiwa  aome  have  compared  the  dteature.  to  the  iropreaaion 
^Saaal  iqMn  the  water,  that  eannot  he  pieeiwed  hot  by  ^  prtaence  of  the  seaL 


preaenoe  waa  actual  with  what  he  ereatad^  ao  fia  'preaettee  is  actual  with 
hit  he  preserveo,  sfaice  creation  and  piteervatioa  do  io  Uttle'difEer ;  if  God  creates 
onga  br  his  essential  presence,  by  the  same  he  supports  them ;  if  his  substance 
ouiot  be  diigoined  firom  his  preserving  power,  hn  ^wwer  and  wisdom  cannot  be 
iparated  from  his  essence ;  where  there  are  the  marks  of  the  one,  there  is  the  pre- 
nee  of  the  other ;  for  it  is  by  lus'essence  that  he  is  powerful  and  wise ;  no  man 
HI  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  in  a  simple  bemg ;  God  doth  not  oreserve 
id  act  tninss  by  a  virtue  difiUsed  from  him.  it  nwy  he  demanded  whetuer  that 
rtne  be  distmct  from  God ;  if  it  be  not,  it  is  then  the  essence  of  God ;  if  it  be 
stinct  it  is  a  creature,  and  then  it  may  be  asked,  how  tiiat  virtue  wlilch  preserves 
her  thiiL^  is  preserved  itself;  it  must  be  ultiinatdy  resolved  into  the  essence  (»f 
rod,  or  ebe  there  must  be  a  running  in  infinitum:  or  eiw,^  is  that  virtue  of  God  a 
distance,  or  notf  Is  it  endued  with  undentanding,  or  not?  If  it  hath  under- 
ending,  how  doth  it  differ  from  God  ?  If  it  wants  understanding,  can  any 
aagine  that  the  support  of  the  worid,  the  guidance  of  all  creatures,  the  wonders  uf 
iture,  can  be  wrought,  preserved,  managed  by  a  virtue  that  hath  nothing  of 
nderstanding  in  it?  If  it  be  not  a  substance,  it  can  much  less  be  able  to  produce 
nil  excellent  operations  as  the  preserving  all  the  kinda  of  things  in  the  world,  and 
rdering  them  to  perform  such  ezcdlent  ends ;  this  virtue  k,  uerefore,  God  hiin- 
slf— the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  God;  and  therefore,  wheresoever  the  effects 
r  these  are  seen  in  the  world,  God  is  essentially  present :  some  creatures^  indeed, 
et  at  a  distance  by  a  virtue  difiuscd.  But  sucli  a  manner  of  acting  comes  from  a 
mitedness  of  nature,  that  such  a  nature  cannot  be  every  where  present,  and  extend 
a  substance  to  all  parts.  To  act  by  a  virtue,  speaks  the  sulnect  finite,  and  it  is  a 
art  of  indigence :  kings  act  in  their  kin^^ros  by  ministers  and  messengers,  because 
ley  cannot  act  otherwise ;  but  God  being  infinitely  perfect,  works  all  things  in  all 
nmediately  (1  Cor.  xiL  6.)  Illumination,  sanctification,  grace,  &c.  are  the  immc- 
iate  works  of  God  in  the  heart,  and  immediate  agents  are  present  witli  what  they 
o :  it  is  an  ai^gument  of  the  greater  perfection  of  a  being,  to  know  things  imine- 
lately,  which  are  done  in  several  places,  than  to  know  them  at  the  second  hand  by 

(M)  Fuoi  (a)  AniTnld  ds  Trtnitat.  p.  106,  107. 
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tnfttniments ;  it  ii  no  lets  a  perfection  to  be  erery  where,  mther  than  to  be  tied  it 
one  place  of  action,  and  to  act  in  other  places  by  instruments,  for  want  of  a  power 
to  act  immediately  itself.  God,  indeed,  acts  by  means  and  second  canses  in  ha 
providential  diroensations  in  the  world,  but  this  b  not  out  of  any  defect  of  power  ts 
work  all  immeoiately  himself;  but  he  thereby  aooommodates  his  way  of  acting  U 
the  nature  of  the  creature,  and  the  order  of  thincs  which  he  hath  settled  in  tbc 
world.  And  when  he  works  by  means,  he  acts  wiu  those  means,  in  dioae  mea&% 
sustains  their  faculties  and  virtues  in  them,  concurs  with  them  by  his  power ;  m 
that  God's  acting  by  means  doth  rather  strengthen  his  rswnfini  presence  thsi 
weaken  it,  since  there  is  a  necessary  dependence  of  the  creatures  upon  the  Creator . 
in  their  being  and  acting ;  and  what  they  arc,  they  are  bv  the  power  of  God ;  whst ' 
they  act,  they  act  in  the  power  of  God,  concurring  with  them ;  they  have  thev 
motion  in  him  as  well  as  their  being ;  and  where  the  power  of  God  is,  lus  essence  i^ 
because  they  are  inseparable ;  and  so  this  omnipresence  ariseth  from  the  aimpUd^ 
of  the  nature  of  God ;  the  more  vast  any  thing  is,  the  less  confined.  All  that  wul 
ncknowledge  God  so  great,  as  to  be  able  to  work  all  things  by  his  wiD,  without  so 
i*s.sential  presence,  cannot  imagine  him  upon  the  same  reason,  so  little  as  to  be  ooa- 
taiiied  in,  and  bounded  by,  any  place. 

lieason  III.  Because  of  his  supreme  perfection.  No  perfection  is  wanting  tt 
God  ;  but  an  unbounded  essence  is  a  perfection ;  a  limitea  one  is  an  imperfectioo. 
Though  it  be  a  perfection  in  a  man  to  be  wise,  yet  it  is  an  imperfection  that  hii 
wisdom  cannot  nile  all  the  thines  that  concern  him ;  though  it  be  a  perfection  to  bs 
present  in  a  place  where  his  afiairs  lie,  yet  is  it  his  impernction  that  he  cannot  be 
present  every  where  in  the  midst  of  aU.his  concerns;  if  any  man  could  be  so^  it 
would  be  universally  owned  as  a  prime  perfection  in  him  above  others:  is  thst 
which  would  be  a  perfection  in  man  to  be  denied  to  God?®  as  that  which  hath  life 
is  more  perfect  than  that  which  hath  not  life ;  and  that  which  hath  sense  is  mon 
perfect  than  that  which  hath  only  life  as  the  plants  have ;  and  what  hadi  reason,  ii 
more  perfect  than  that  which  hath  only  life  and  sense,  as  the  beasts  have ;  so  %hA 
is  every  where,  is  more  perfect  than  that  which  is  bounded  in  some  narrow  '''p*^"**-' 
if  a  power  of  motion  be  more  excellent  than  to  be  bed-rid ;  and  swiftness  in  a  cree- 
turc,  be  a  more  excellent  endowment  than  to  be  slow  and  snail-like,  then  to  be  evoy 
where  without  motion,  is  inconceivably  a  greater  excellency  than  to  be  every  where 
successively  by  motion.  God  sets  fbrtn  his  readiness  to  help  his  people,  ana  pimiih 
his  enemies ;  or  his  omnipresence,  by  swiftness,  or  *  flving  upon  the  winss  of  tlie 
wind'  (Ps.  xviii.  10) :  the  wind  is  in  every  part  of  the  air,  where  it  blows;  it  cannot 
be  said  that  it  is  in  this  or  that  point  of  the  air  where  you  feel  it,  so  as  to  exclude  it 
from  another  part  of  the  air  where  you  are  not ;  it  seems  to  possess  all  at  once.  If 
the  Divine  essence  had  any  bounds  of  place,  it  would  be  imperfect,  as  well  as  if  it 
had  bounds  of  time ;  where  any  thing  hath  limitation,  it  hath  some  defect  in  beinf ; 
and  therefore  if  God  were  confined  or  concluded,  he  would  be  as  food  as  nothing  in 
regard  of  infiniteness.  Whence  should  this  restraint  arise  ?  there  is  no  power  abore 
him  to  restrain  him  to  a  certain  space ;  if  so,  then  he  would  not  be  God,  but  that 
power  which  restrained  him  would  be  God :  not  from  his  own  nature,  for  the  being 
every  where  implies  no  contradiction  to  his  nature ;  if  his  own  nature  delerminea 
him  to  a  certain  place,  then  if  he  removed  from  that  place,  he  would  act  againrt 
his  nature ;  to  conceive  any  such  thing  of  God  is  highly  absurd.  It  cannot  be 
tliought  God  should  voluntarily  impose  any  such  restraint  or  confinement  upon  him- 
self; this  would  be  to  deny  himself  a  perfection  he  might  have ;  if  God  nave  not 
this  perfection,  it  is  either  because  it  is  mconsistent  with  his  nature ;  or,  because  lie 
cannot  have  it ;  or,  because  he  will  not  The  former  cannot  be ;  for  if  he  hath  im- 
pressed upon  air  and  light  a  resemblance  of  his  excellency,  to  difiiise  themselves  and 
till  so  vast  a  space,  is  such  an  excellency  inconsistent  with  the  Creator  more  than 
the  creature?  whatsoever  perfection  the  creature  hath,  is  eminently  in  God.  '  Un- 
derstand, O  ye  brutish  among  the  people :  and  ye  fools,  when  wUl  you  be  wise  ?  He 
that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ? 
he  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  (Ps.  xciv.  8,  9)?  By  the  same 
reason  he  that  hath  jriven  such  a  power  to  those  creatures,  air  and  light,  shall  not 
he  be  much  more  mlin?  all  spaces  of  the  world?  It  is  so  dear  a  rule,  that  the 
Psalmist  fixes  a  folly  and  brudshncss  upon  those  that  deny  it ;  it  is  not  therefon 

(o)  AmTrald  de  Trinlut.  p.  71.  7i. 
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irfthldbaitm^  ft  1WW  not  then  a  perfection  Iwt  an  bat 

is  an  ozodledcyiB  cwtuiw,  cannot  m  a  wayof  eminencjbe  an  imper- 
m  Qod;  if  it  be  tben  a  p«feetion,  and  Qod  want  it,  it  it  beeanee  be  cannot 
k;  wfaece^  theny  it  bii  ponrarf    How  can  be  be  tben  Ibe  fbuntam  of  his  own 
~;f    If  be  wii  not^  wben  li  bb  byre  to  bis  own  nature  and  gloiYt  since  no 
voold  deny  tbat  to  HtmUt  wbicb  it  csn  bare,  snd  is  an  excellency  to  it; 
Qbd  fhgntate  batb  not  onl^  a  power  or  fitness  to  be  eveqr  wbere,  but  be  is  actually 


IV.  Becanse  of  bis  fmnmtability.    If  Ood  did  not  fill  all  tiie  imoes  of 

and  eariby  bat  oofy  pbssew  ooe^  yet  ft  nnat  be  acknowledged  that  Cfod  batb 

to  more  Inmself  to  anotber.    it  were  absurd  to  fix  GmL  in  a  part  of  tbe 

like  a  star  in  an  ocb^  wilfaoat  a  power  of  motion  to  anotber  place.    If  be 

te  tfbswfiife  cssentisUy  in  bemn,  may  be  not  be  upon  tbe  eartb  if  be  please,  snd 

Hfisr  his  snbwtance  from  one  |dace  to  snotber  t  to  say  be  cannot,  is  to  deny  bim 

■faction  wbidibe  batb  bestowed  upon  bis  creatures ;  the  angels,  his  mesaengers^ 

anmntimrs  in  bcaven,  someCimes  on  the  earth ;  the  esgles,  meaner  creatures,  are 

I  in  the  air  out  of  sight,  sometimes  upon  the  esrtb.    If  be  doth  more^ 

and  recede  from  one  place  and  settle  in  another,  doth  be  not  declare  bim- 

mntable  by  dianging  niaoest  by  being  where  he  was  not  before,  and  in  not 

wlierebe  wssbefbret    He  would  not  fill  heaven  snd  earth  at  once,  but  suo- 

;  no  man  csn  be  said  to  fill  a  room,  that  moves  firom  one  part  of  a  room  to 

;  if  tfierefere  any  in  tiieir  imsffinstions  stake  God  tothe  heavens,  they  render 

I  tiian  bis  creatures ;  if  they  lulow  him  a  power  of  motion  from  one  plsce  to 

',  Aey  conceive  him  diangeable;  and  in  either  of  them  they  own  bim  no 

than  I  finite  and  limited  Being ;  Umited  to  heaven,  if  they  fix  him  there; 

to  dial  space  to  which  they  inuigine  him  to  move. 

m  y.  Because  of  Ids  omnipotency.  Tbe  Almightmess  of  God  is  a  notion 
in  the  minds  of  all,— that  God  can  do  whatsoever  be  nlesses,  evory  thing 
is  not  against  the  purity  of  bis  nature^  and  doth  not  imwr  a  contradiction  in 
;  ha  can  therefore  create  miDions  of  worids  greater  than  this;  and  millions  of 
mt  greater  than  this  heaven  he  bath  already  created ;  if  so^  he  is  then  in  in- 
i\'ame  spaces  beyond  this  world,  for  his  essence  is  not  less  and  narrower  than 
Ms'power ;  and  his  power  is  not  to  be  thought  of  a  further  extent  than  his  essence ; 
bs  cannot  be  excludled  therefore  from  those  vast  spaces  where  his  power  may  fix 
faooe  worlds  if  he  please ;  if  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  fill  this  world ;  and 
Acre  is  no  reason  to  exclude  God  from  the  narrow  space  of  this  world,  that  is  not 
contained  in  infinite  spaces  beyond  the  world.  God  is  wheresoever  he  hath  a  power 
to  act;  but  he  hath  a  power  to  act  every  where  in  the  world,  every  where  out  of  the 
world ;  he  is  therefore  every  where  in  the  world,  every  where  out  of  the  world. 
Before  this  world  was  made,  he  had  a  power  to  make  it  m  the  space  where  now  it 
stands ;  was  he  not  then  unlimitedly  where  tlie  world  now  is,  before  the  world  re- 
ceived a  being  by  his  powerfiil  word  r  Why  should  he  not  then  be  in  every  part  of 
the  world  now  ?  Can  it  be  thought  that  God  who  was  immense  before,  shoulo,  after 
be  bad  created  the  world,  contract  himself  to  the  limits  of  one  of  his  creatures,  and 
tie  himself  to  a  particular  place  of  his  own  creation,  and  be  less  after  his  creation 
than  he  was  before  ?  This  might  also  be  prosecuted  by  an  argument  from  his 
eternity.  What  is  eternal  in  duration,  is  immense  in  essence ;  the  same  reason  which 
renders  bim  eternal,  renders  him  immense ;  that  which  proves  him  to  be  always, 
wiDinrove  him  to  be  every  where. 

in.  The  third  thing  is.  Propositions  for  tbe  further  clearing  this  doctrine  firom 
any  exceptions. 

1.  This  truth  is  not  weakened  by  the  expressions  in  Scripture,  where  God  is  said 
to  dwell  in  heaven  and  in  the  temple. 

(1 .)  He  is  indeed  said  to  sit  in  heaven  TPs.  iL  4),  and  to  dwell  on  high  (Ps.  cxiiL  5), 
but  he  is  nowhere  said  to  dwell  only  in  tne  heavens,  as  confined  to  them.  It  is  the 
court  of  bis  roajestical  presence,  but  not  the  prison  of  his  essence :  for  when  we  are 
told  that '  the  heaven  is  his  throne,'  we  are  t<Md  with  the  same  breath  that  the  '  earth 
b  his  footstool*  (Isa.  Ixvi  1).  He  dweUs  on  bieb,  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of 
Ins  nature,  but  he  is  in  all  places,  in  regard  of  the  difihsion  of  his  presence.  The 
soul  is  essentially  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  it  doth  not  exert  the  same  ooerations 
in  all ;  the  more  noble  discoveries  of  it  are  in  the  bead  and  heart     In  the  head 
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where  it  exerciseth  the  chiefest  senses  for  the  enriching  the  undenitjndtng;  ki  ^.^ 
the  heart,  where  it  vitally  resides,  and  communicates  life  and  motion  to  the  lOt  of  .'j 
the  body.  It  doth  not  understand  with  the  foot  or  toe,  though  it  be  in  all  naiti  of  i\^ 
the  body  it  informs ;  and  so  God  may  be  said  to  dwell  in  heaven,  in  regara  of  At  .  ;^ 
more  excellent  and  migestic  representations  of  himself,  both  to  the  creatures  thil  7  ~ 
inhabit  the  place,  as  angels  and  blessed  spirits,  and  also  in  those  marks  of  big  giiij  "^ 
ness  which  ne  hath  planted  tliere,  those  spiritual  natures  which  have  a  nobler  ^ 

of  God  upon  them,  and  those  excellent  bodies,  as  sim  and  stars,  which,  as  ao 
tapers,  light  us  to  behold  his  glory  (Ps.  xix.  1),  and  astonish  the  minds  of  men 
they  gaze  upon  them.   It  is  his  coiut,  where  he  hath  the  most  solenm  wonhipftoM  ^ 
his  creatures,  all  his  courtiers  attending  there  with  a  pure  love  and  glowiqg  wA,  . ; 
lie  reigns  there  in  a  special  manner,  witliout  any  opposition  to  his  government;  it  j] 
is,  therefore,  called  his  '  holy  dwelling-place '  (2  Chron.  iii.  27).   The  earth  hath  Ml  ^ 
that  title,  since  sin  cast  a  stain  and  a  ruining  curse  upon  it    The  earth  is  not  hii  J' 
throne,  because  his  government  is  opposed :  but  heaven  is  none  of  Satan's  p)     ' 
and  the  rule  of  God  is  uncontradicted  bv  the  inhabitants  of  it.     It  is  from 
also  he  hath  given  tlie  greatest  discoveries  of  himself;  thence  he  sends  the 
his  messengers,  his  Son  upon  redemption,  his  Spirit  for  sanctilication.   From ' 
his  giils  drop  down  upon  our  heads,  and  his  grace  upon  our  hearts  (James  nL  17)^  '^=^ 
From  thence  the  chiefest  blessings  of  earth  descend.    The  motions  of  the  hssEWWi  .^-^ 
fatten  the  earth ;  and  the  heavenly  bodies  are  but  stewards  to  the  earthly  iMiiiMli  -'^ 
for  man  by  tlieir  influence.      Heaven  is  the  richest,  vastest,  moat  stgflfJMt^  oi  '^ 
majestic  part  of  the  visible  creation.   It  is  there  where  he  will  at  last  manifest  hinirif  z^- 
to  his  people  in  a  full  conjunction  of  grace  and  glory,  and  be  for  ever  open  Iskli  '<*- 
people  in  uninterrupted  expressions  of  goodness,  and  diiscoveries  of  his  pnisene%  M  '^=^ 
a  reward  of  their  labour  and  service:  and  in  these  respects  it  may  pecuBariyhi^^^ 
called  his  throne.     And  this  doth  no  more  hinder  his  essential  presence  in  all  |Mrti  *~^ 
of  the  earth,  than  it  doth  his  gracious  presence  in  all  the  hearts  of  his  peoples  HA  " 
is  in  heaven,  in  reeard  of  the  manifestation  of  his  glory ;  in  heU,  by  the  expMMi    _ 
of  his  justice ;  in  me  earth,  by  the  discoveries  of  ms  wisdom,  power,  patience^ 
compassion ;  in  his  people,  by  the  monuments  of  hu  grace ;  and  in  all,  in  ~~ 
of  his  substance. 

(2.)  He  is  said  also  to  dwell  in  the  ark  and  temple.     It  is  called  (Ps.  xxi^ 
the  habitation  of  his  house,  and  the  place  where  his  honour  dwells ;  and  to 
in  Jerusalem  as  in  his  holy  mountain,  '  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts ' 
viii.  3.),  in  regard  of  publishing  his  oracles,  answering  their  prayers, 
more  of  his  goodness  to  the  Israelites,  than  to  any  other  nation  in  the  worid; 
his  true  worship  among  them,  which  was  not  settled  in  any  part  of  the  worid 
and  his  worship  is  principally  intended  in  that  psalm.     Tne  ark  is  the  place 
his  honour  dwells.    Phe  worship  of  God  is  callea  the  glory  of  God ;  '  They  d 
the  glorv  of  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man  *  (Rom.  L  23),  t. 
chaiigea  the  worship  of  God  into  idolatry ;  and  to  that  also  dotli  the  place  in  Z 
refer.     Now,  because  ho  is  said  to  dwell  in  heaven,  is  he  essentially  only  thi 
he  not  as  essentially  in  the  temple  and  ark  as  he  is  in  heaven,  since  there 
high  expressions  of  his  habitation  there  as  of  his  dwelling  in  heaven?     If  h» 
only  in  heaven,  how  came  he  to  dwell  in  the  temple  ?  both  are  asserted  in  SciK 
one  as  much  as  the  other.    If  his  dwelling  in  heaven  did  nut  hinder  his  dwef 
the  ark,  it  could  as  little  hinder  the  presence  of  his  essence  on  the  earth.    'V^^ 
in  heaven,  and  in  one  part  of  the  earth  at  the  some  time,  is  all  one  as  to  ~ 
all  parts  of  heaven,  and  all  parts  of  earth.     If  he  were  in  heaven,  and  in  r 
and  temple,  it  was  the  same  essence  in  butli,  thougli  not  the  same  kind  of  n 
tation  of  himself.     If  by  his  dwelling  in  heaven  be  meant  his  whole  essence, 
it  not  also  to  be  meant  by  his  dwelling  in  the  nrk  ?    It  was  not  sure 
essence  that  was  in  heaven,  and  part  of  his  essence  that  was  on  earth ;  hb 
would  then  be  divided ;  and  can  it  be  imagined  that  ho  should  be  in  heav 
the  ark  at  the  same  time,  and  not  in  the  spaci's  between  ?   Could  his  essence  1 
into  fragments,  and  a  gap  made  in  it,  that  two  disittnt  spaces  should  be  fitf" 
him,  and  all  between  be  em])ty  of  him,  so  that  God's  being  said  to  dwell  in  b 
and  in  the  temple,  is  so  fur  from  impairing  the  truth  of  tliis  doctrine,  tliat  if 
ciniirms  and  evidences  it.  ,        Jr 

2.  Nor  do  the  expressions  of  God's  coming  to  u<,  or  departing  from  us,  ifflp^^ 
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Alt  dootriiM  of  bb  omnippcieQcc.    God  is  laid  to  hide  hii  he&  from  Ih  P^offf 
itm,  z.  1) ;  to  be  far  from  the  wicked ;  and  the  Gentilei  are  laid  to  be  afar  0%;  vix. 
ftom  God  (ProT.  xr,  29;  Epb.  iL  17),  and  u«m  the  manifpitatioo  of  Oirtit  made 
mmrm    These  must  not  be  understood  of  any  distance  or  nearne*  of  his  essence,  for 
flMt  m  equally  near  to  all  peiyons  and  things ;  but  of  some  other  special  way  and 
Manifestation  of  his  presence.    Thus  God  is  said  to  be  in  believers  bv  lore,  as  thfr 
tea  in  bim  (1  John  it.  15) ;  *  He  that  abides  in  love,  abides  in  God,  and  God  in 
Um.'    He  that  loves,  is  in  the  thing  beloved ;  and  when  two  love  one  another,  they 
am  m  one  another.    God  is  in  a  riffhteoos  man  ly  a  special  grace,  and  fiir  from 
the  wicked  in  regard  of  such  spedalwoiks;  and  God  is  said  to  be  in  a  place  by  a 
mdal  manifestation,  as  when  he  was  in  the  bush  (Ezod.  iiL),  or  maniiestinK  nis 
|iot7  upon  Mount  Sinai  f  Exod.  zziv.  16) ;  '  The  gloiy  of  the  Lord  abode  upon  Mount 
Sinai.'      God  is  said  to  hide  his  face  when  he  withdraws  his  comforting  presence, 
lisiuiba  the  repose  of  our  hearts,  flasheth  terror  into  our  consciences,  i^en  he  puts 
Men  under  the  smart  of  the  cross,  as  though  he  had  ordered  his  merc^  utterly  to 
depart  from  them,  or  when  he  doth  wididraw  his  special  assisting  providence  nom 
■B  m  our  affairs ;  so  he  departed  from  Saul,  when  he  withdrew  nis  direction  and 
pnCeetion  from  him  in  the  concerns  of  his  government  (1  Sam.  xvL  14) ;  *  The  Spirit 
•f  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,'  i.  e.  the  spirit  of  government    God  may  be  far 
from  us  in  one  respect,  and  near  to  us  in  another ;  far  from  us  in  regard  of  comfort, 
jet  near  to  us  in  regard  of  support,  when  his  essential  presence  contmues  the  same : 
dris  is  a  necessary  consequent  upon  the  infiniteness  of  God,  the  other  is  an  act  of 
dw  will  of  God ;  so  he  was  said  to  forsake  Christ,  in  regard  of  his  obscuring  bis 
rioij  from  his  human  nature,  and  infficting  his  wrath,  though  he  was  near  to  him 
B  Rsaid  of  his  erace,  and  preserved  him  from  contracting  an^  spot  in  his  sufferinp. 
We  do  not  say  the  sun  is  departed  out  of  the  heavens  when  it  is  bemisted ;  it  rcmams 
ia  the  same  part  of  the  heavens,  passes  on  its  course,  though  its  beams  do  not  reach 
■B  by  reason  of  the  bar  between  us  and  it    The  soul  is  in  every  part  of  the  bodv, 
fa  regard  of  its  substance^  and  constantly  in  it,  though  it  doth  not  act  so  sprightly 
and  Tigoronsly  at  one  time  as  at  another,  m  one  and  Uie  same  member,  and  disoover 
itself  so  sensibly  in  its  operations ;  so  all  the  various  effects  of  God  towards  the  sons 
oilmen,  are  but  divers  operations  of  one  and  the  same  essence.     He  is  far  from  us, 
or  near  to  us,  as  he  is  a  judge  or  a  benefactor.     When  he  comes  to  punisli,  it  notes 
not  the  approach  of  his  essence,  but  the  stroke  of  his  justice ;  when  lie  comes  to 
benefit,  it  is  not  by  a  new  access  of  his  essence,  but  an  efflux  of  his  grace  :  he  de- 
parts from  us  when  he  leaves  us  to  the  frowns  of  his  justice ;  he  comes  to  us  when 
ne  encircles  us  in  the  arms  of  his  mercy;  but  he  was  equally  present  with  us  in 
both  dispensations,  in  regard  of  liis  essence.     And,  likewise,  God  is  said  to  come 
down  (Gen.  xi.  5,  '  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city '),  when  he  doth  some 
sisnal  and  wonderful  works  whicli  attract  the  minds  of  men  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  Supreme  Power  and  Providence  in  the  world,  who  judged  God  absent  and 
careless  before. 

3.  Nor  is  the  essential  presence  of  God  with  all  creatures  any  disparagement  to 
him.  Since  it  was  no  disparagement  to  create  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  him  to  fill  them ;  if  he  were  essentially  present  with  them  when 
he  created  them,  it  is  no  dishonoiur  to  him  to  be  essentially  present  with  them  to 
support  them  ;  if  it  were  his  glory  to  create  them  by  his  essence,  when  they  were 
nothing,  can  it  be  his  disgrace  to  be  present  by  his  essence,  since  they  are  something, 
and  something  good,  and  very  good  in  his  eye  (Gen.  i.  31)  ?  God  saw  every  thing, 
and  behold  it  was  very  good,  or  mighty  good ;  all  ordered  to  declare  his  goodness, 
wisdom,  power,  and  to  make  him  adorable  to  man,  and  therefore  took  complacency 
in  them.  Tliere  is  a  harmony  in  all  things,  a  combination  in  them  for  those  glorious 
ends  for  which  God  created  them ;  and  is  it  a  disgrace  for  God  to  be  present  with 
his  own  harmonious  composition?  Is  it  not  a  musician's  glory  to  touch  with  his 
fingers  the  treble,  the  least  and  tenderest  string,  as  well  as  the  strongest  and  ereatest 
bass  ?  Hath  not  every  thing  some  stamp  01  God's  own  being  upon  it,  smce  he 
eminently  contains  in  himself  the  perfections  of  all  his  works  f  Whatsoever  hath 
being,  hath  a  footstep  of  God  upon  it,  who  is  all  being ;  every  thing  in  the  earth  is 
his  footstool,  having  a  mark  of  his  foot  upon  it ;  all  declare  the  being  of  God,  because 
tliey  had  their  being  from  God ;  and  will  God  account  it  any  dinparagement  to  him 
to  be  present  with  Uiat  which  confirms  his  being,  and  the  glorious  perfections  of  his 
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nature,  to  his  intelligent  creaturei  ?  The  meanest  things  are  not  without  their  yh 
which  may  boast  God's  being  the  Creator  of  them ;  and  rank  them  in  the  midst  d 
Us  works  of  wisdom  as  well  as  power.  Doth  God  debase  himself  to  be  present  bj 
his  essence,  with  the  things  he  hath  made,  more  than  he  doth  to  know  them  by  his 
essence?  Is  not  the  least  thing  known  by  him?  How?  not  by  a  fiicnlty  or  act 
distinct  from  his  essence,  but  by  his  essence  it8el£  How  is  any  thing  di^|;noeful  ts 
the  essential  presence  of  God,  that  is  not  disgracefbl  to  his  knowledge  by  his  essenoe! 
Besides,  would  God  make  any  thing  that  would  be  an  invincible  reason  to  him  to 
part  with  his  own  infiniteness,  by  a  contraction  of  his  own  essence  into  a  lets  ooo- 
pass  than  before?  it  was  immense  before,  it  had  no  bounds;  and  would  God  make 
a  world  that  he  would  be  ashamed  to  be  present  with,  and  continue  it  to  the  dimi- 
nution and  lessening  of  himself^  rather  than  annihilate  it  to  avoid  the  disparagementf 
Tliis  were  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  cast  a  blemish  upon  his  infinite 
underhtanding,  that  he  knows  not  tlie  consequences  of  his  work,  or  is  weU  contented 
to  be  impaired  in  the  immensity  of  his  own  essence  by  iL  No  man  thinks  it  a  dit- 
honour  to  light,  a  most  excellent  creature,  to  be  present  with  a  toad  or  serpent ;  and 
though  there  be  an  infinite  disproportion  between  light,  a  creature,  and  the  Father 
of  Lights,  the  Creator:  yet  God,  bemg  a  Spirit,  knows  how  to  be  with  bodies  as  if  they 
were  not  bodies ;  P  and  being  jealous  of  his  own  honour,  would  not,  could  not  do  anj 
thing  that  might  impair  it 

.  4.  Nor  will  it  follow.  That  because  God  is  essentially  every  where,  that  every  thmf 
b  God.  God  is  not  every  where  by  any  conjunction,  composition  or  mixture  with 
any  thing  on  earth.  When  light  is  in  every  part  of  a  crystal  globe,  and  encirdes  it 
close  on  every  side,  do  they  become  one  ?  No ;  the  crystal  remains  what  it  is,  and 
the  light  retains  its  own  nature :  God  is  not  in  us  as  a  part  of  us,  but  as  an  efiScient 
and  preserving  cause ;  it  is  not  by  hb  essential  presence,  but  his  efificacious  presence, 
that  he  brings  any  person  into  a  likeness  to  his  own  nature :  God  is  so  in  hu  essence 
with  things,  as  to  be  distinct  from  them  as  a  cause  firom  the  effect ;  as  a  Creator 
different  nt>m  the  creature,  preserving  their  nature,  not  communicating  his  own ;  bis 
essence  touches  all,  is  in  conjunction  with  none ;  finite  and  infinite  cannot  be  joined; 
he  is  not  far  from  us,  tlicrefore  near  to  us ;  so  near  that  we  live  and  move  in  him 
(Acts  xvii.  28).  Nothing  is  God  because  it  moves  in  him,  any  more  than  a  fiidi  in 
tlie  sea,  is  the  sea,  or  a  part  of  the  sea,  because  it  moves  in  it  Doth  a  man  that 
holds  a  thing  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  transform  it  by  that  action,  and  make  it  like 
lis  hand?<l  The  soul  and  body  are  more  straitlv  united,  than  the  essence  of  God 
is  by  his  presence  with  any  creature.  The  soul  is  in  the  body  as  a  form  in  matter, 
and  from  their  union  doth  arise  a  man ;  yet  in  this  near  conjunction,  both  body  and 
sold  remain  distinct ;  tlie  soul  is  not  the  body,  nor  the  body  the  soul ;  they  both  have 
distinct  natures  and  essences ;  the  body  can  never  be  changed  into  a  soul,  nor  the 
soul  into  a  body ;  no  more  con  God  into  the  creature,  or  the  creature  into  God. 
Fire  is  in  heated  iron  in  every  part  of  it,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  nothing  but  fire ;  yet 
is  not  fire  and  iron  the  same  thing?  But  such  a  kind  of  arguing  against  God's 
omnipresence,  that  if  God  were  essuiitially  present,  every  thing  woidd  be  God,  would 
exclude  hiiu  from  heaven  as  well  as  from  earth.  By  the  same  reason,  since  they 
acknowledge  God  essentially  in  heaven,  the  heaven  where  he  is  should  be  changed 
into  the  nature  of  God ;  and  by  arguing  against  his  presence  in  earth,  upon  this 
ground  they  run  such  an  inconvenience,  that  tliey  must  own  him  to  be  nowhere, 
and  that  wnich  is  nowhere  is  nothing.  Doth  the  earth  become  God,  because  God 
is  essentially  there,  any  more  than  the  heavens,  whore  God  is  acknowledged  In'  ail 
to  be  essentially  present?  Again,  if  where  God  is  essentially,  that  must  be  God; 
then  if  they  place  God  in  a  point  of  the  heavens,  not  only  that  point  must  be  God, 
but  all  the  world;  because  il^tliut  point  be  God,  because  God  is  there,  then  the  point 
touched  by  that  point  must  be  God,  and  so  consequently  as  far  as  there  are  any 
points  touched  by  one  another.  We  live  and  move  in  God,  so  we  live  and  move 
in  the  air;  we  are  no  more  God  by  that,  than  we  are  mere  air  because  we  breathe 
in  it,  and  it  enters  into  all  the  pores  of  our  body ;  nay,  where  there  wtts  a  straiter 
union  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  human  in  our  Saviour,  yet  the  nature  of  both 
was  distinct,  and  the  humanity  was  not  changed  into  thft  divinity,  nor  the  divinity 
into  the  humanity. 

5.  Nor  doth  it  follow,  that  because  God  is  every  where,  therefore  a  crcnture  may 
{p)  Gabi>cnd.  ('/)  Ainyrald  dv  Inuii.  pp.  90,  100. 
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tm  wonhipped  vtthoul  iUaliy.    Boom  of  tbe  heathem  who  adknofiedged  God'i 
<  dbated  it  to  the  eauntniaiidiig  idolatiy;  becante  God  was  reudent 


laOTCiyUiiiig^tlMjihoi^^efayiliiDgmigfat^wo  and  some  have  uaed 

Pjg  an  amgiiment  agamit  thk  doctrine ;  the  beet  doetrinea  may  by  men's  corraption 
tfjnemn  out  into  wmiasnnahle  and  nemicioua  oonchiaioos.  Hare  you  not  met  with 
iB|ft  Aal  from  the  doctrine  of  Goa'a  ftee  merer,  and  our  Savioor's  satisfiietorj 
4Mfl^  hrnm  drawn  poiaon  to  feed  ihdr  histsy  ana  consume  thdr  sookt-i^  poison 

ft "■  li^  ^lieir  own  eommdon,  and  not  offered  by  those  tnUhs.    The  AposUe 

to  xm,  that  aome  di^  or  at  least  were  read^  to  be  more  lavish  in  sinning^ 
Ood  was  ahnndant  in  grace;'  ' Shall  we  continne  in  sin,  that  grace  may 
mdf '  when  he  pwfenta  an  dgection  that  he  thought  might  be  made  by  some : 
aa  to  diis  case^  since  thoog^  Ood  be  present  in  every  things  yet  every  ihmg 
toa  ila  natnre  distinct  from  fh»  nature  of  Ood;  therdfbre  it  is  not  to  have  a 
vanlnp  doe  to  the  excellency  of  Ood.  As  long  as  an^  thinf  remains  a  creature, 
ftb  only  to  have  the  reqpect  from  us,  which  is  due  to  it  in  tne  rank  of  creatures, 
a  prince  is  present  with  bis  guard,  or  if  he  should  go  arm  in  arm  with  a 
is,  tfaerefbre,  the  veneration  and  honour  due  to  the  |»ince  to  be  paid  to  Uie 
or  any  of  his  guard!  Would  the  presence  of  the  pnnce  excuse  it,  or  would 
t  rather  aggravate  it!  He  acknowledged  such  a  person  equal  to  me,  by  giving 
mj  ru;fats^  even  in  my  sicht  Though  Ood  dwelt  in  the  temple,  would  not  the 
(■adites  Gave  been  aocountM  guil^  of  idolatry  had  they  worshipped  the  images 
if  dia  dierubim%  or  the  aik,  or  the  altar,  as  olgects  of  worship,  which  were  erected 
ariy  aa  means  for  his  service!  Is  there  not  as  much  reaaon  to  thhik  Ood  was  as 
essentially  present  in  the  temde  as  in  heaven,  since  the  same  expressions  are  used 
of  die  one  and  the  other!  The  aanctuary  is  called  the  glorious  niffh  throne  (Jer. 
mi  IS);  and  he  is  said  to  dwell  between  the  cherubims  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1),  t.  e.  the  two 
iWiiiililiiiB  that  were  at  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy-seat,  appointed  by  Ood  as  the 
l*a  aidea  of  his  throne  in  the  sanctuary  (Exod.  xxv.  18),  where  he  was  to  dwell 
ffcr.  8),  and  meet,  and  commune,  with  his  people  (ver.  22).  Could  this  excuse 
ibmaaaeh'a  idolatry  in  bringing  in  a  carved  image  into  the  house  of  Ood  (1  Chron. 
xnui.  7)!  had  it  been  agood  answer  to  the  charge,  Ood  is  present  here,  and  there- 
tbrv  every  thing  may  be  worsh^»ped  as  Ood!  H  he  be  only  essentially  in  heaven, 
would  it  not  be  idolatry  to  direct  a  worship  to  the  heavens,  or  any  part  of  it  as  a 
dne  object,  because  of  the  presence  of  Ood  there!  Though  we  look  up  to  the 
heavens,  where  wepray  and  worship  God,  yet  heaven  is  not  the  object  of  worship ; 
the  soul  abstracts  God  from  the  creature. 

6.  Nor  is  Ood  defiled  bv  being  present  with  those  creatores  which  seem  filthy  to 
OS.  Nothing  is  filthy  in  the  eye  of  Ood  as  his  creature ;  he  could  never  else  have 
pronounced  all  good ;  whatsoever  is  filthy  to  us,  yet  as  it  is  a  creature,  it  owes  itself 
to  the  power  of  God :  his  essence  la  no  more  defiled  by  being  present  with  it,  than 
his  power  by  producing  it :  no  creature  is  foul  in  itself,  though  it  may  seem  so  to  us. 
Dotn  not  an  mfiint  lie  in  a  womb  of  filthiness  and  rottenness?  yet  is  not  the  power 
of  Ood  present  with  it,  in  working  it  curiously  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth?  Are 
his  eyes  defilsd  by  seeing  the  substance  when  it  is  yet  imper^ct?  or  his  hand  defiled 
by  writing  eveiy  member  in  his  book  (Ps.  cxxxix.  15,  16)  ?  Have  not  the  vilest 
and  most  noisome  things  excellent  medicinal  virtues?  How  are  thev  endued  with 
them  !  How  are  those  qualities  preserved  in  them  ?  by  any  thing  without  God,  or 
no  ?  Every  artificer  looks  with  pleasure  upon  the  work  he  ha^  wrought  with  art  and 
skiD.  Can  his  essence  be  defilra  by  being  present  with  them,  any  more  than  it  was 
in  giving  them  such  virtues,  and  preserving  them  in  them!  Ood  measures  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  with  his  hand;  is  his  hand  defiled  by  the  evil  influences  of  the 
|danets,  or  the  corporeal  impurities  of  the  earth!  Nothiiu;  can  be  filthy  in  the  eye 
of  God  but  sin,  since  every  thing  else  owes  its  being  to  him.  What  may  appear 
deformed  and  unworthy  to  us,  is  not  so  to  the  Creator ;  he  sees  beauty  where  we  see 
deformity;  finds  goodness  where  we  behold  what  is  nauseous  to  us.  AH  creatures 
:)Uig  the  efiTects  of  his  power,  may  be  the  objects  of  his  presence.  Can  any  place 
:i  more  foul  than  hell,  if  you  take  it  either  ior  the  hell  of  the  damned,  or  for  the 
grave  where  there  is  rottenness!  yet  there  he  is  (Ps.  cxxxix.  8).  When  Satan 
appeared  before  God,  and.  God  spake  with  him  (Job  i.  7),  could  God  contract  any 
impurity  by  being  present  where  tliat  filthy  spirit  was,  more  impure  than  any 

(r)  Rom.  vL  1, 2, 15.  . '  BhaU  we  tin,  becsnsc  w«  irt  not  ondtr  the  law,  but  aiidtrfrae«r 
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corporeal,  noiiome,  and  defiling  thing  can  be  ?  No ;  God  is  porityto  bimi 
mioBt  of  noiflomeness ;  a  heaven  to  lumself  in  the  midst  of  helL  Whoerei 
a  sunbeam  stained  by  shining  upon  a  quagmire,  any  more  than  swec 
breaking  into  a  perfumed  room?*  Though  the  light  shines  upon  pure  ai 
things,  yet  it  mixes  not  itself  with  either  of  them;  so  though  God  be  pre 
devils  and  wicked  men,  yet  without  any  mixture ;  he  is  present  with  tne 
to  sustain  it  and  support  it ;  not  in  their  defection,  wherein  lies  their  d 
and  which  is  not  a  physical,  but  a  moral  evil ;  bodily  filth  can  never  toi 
corporeal  substance.  Spirits  are  not  present  with  us  in  the  same  manner 
booy  is  present  with  another ;  bodies  can  by  a  touch  only,  defile  bodief 
glory  of  an  angel  stained  by  being  in  a  coal-mine  ?  or  could  the  angel  t 
into  the  lion's  den  to  deliver  Daniel,  be  any  more  disturbed  by  the  sten 
place,  than  he  could  be  scratched  by  the  paws,  or  torn  by  the  teeth,  of  i 
(Dan.  vi.  22)?  Their  spiritual  nature  sociures  them  against  any  infection  y 
are  ministering  spirits  to  persecuted  believers  in  their  nast^'  prisons  (A< 
Tlie  soul  is  straitly  united  with  the  body,  but  it  is  not  made  white  or  bla 
whiteness  or  blackness  of  its  habitation.  Is  it  infected  by  the  corporeal  : 
of  the  body,  whfle  it  continually  dwells  in  a  sea  of  filthy  pollution?  If  th 
cast  into  a  common-shore,  is  the  soul  defiled  by  it  ?  dan  a  diseased  bod; 
contagion  to  the  spirit  that  animates  it?  Is  it  not  often  the  purer  by  grace, 
the  body  is  infected  by  nature  ?  Hezekiah's  roirit  was  scarce  ever  more  fei 
God,  than  when  the  sore,  which  some  think  to  be  a  plaeue  sore,  was 
(Isa.  xxxviii.  3).  How  can  any  corporeal  filth  impau*  the  purity  of  t 
essence  ?  It  may  as  well  be  said,  that  God  is  not  present  in  battles  and 
his  people  (Joshua  xxiii.  10),  because  he  would  not  be  disturbed  by  thi 
cannons,  and  clashing  of  swords,  as  that  he  is  not  present  in  the  world  bees 
ill  scents.  Let  us  therefore  conclude  this  with  the  expression  of  a  learn 
our  own  :t  <  To  deny  the  onmipresence  of  God,  because  of  ill  scented  jA 
measure  God  rather  by  the  nicety  of  sense,  than  by  the  sagacity  of  reasoi 

IV.  Use,    First,  of  information. 

1.  Christ  hath  a  divine  nature.  As  eternity  and  immutability,  two  in 
cable  properties  of  the  divine  nature,  are  ascribed  to  Christ,  so  also 
omnipresence  or  immensity  (John  iii.  13)  :  <  No  man  hath  ascended  up  I 
but  he  that  came  down  m)m  heaven,  even  the  Sou  of  Man  which  is  u 
Not  which  was,  but  which  is.  He  comes  from  heaven  by  incarnation,  ac 
in  heaven  by  his  divinity.  He  was,  whfle  he  spake  to  Nicodemus,  ! 
earth,  in  regard  of  his  humanity ;  but  in  heaven  according  to  his  deity, 
upon  earth  in  the  union  of  his  divine  and  human  nature.  He  desceii 
earth,  but  he  left  not  heaven ;  he  was  in  the  world  before  he  came  in 
(John  i.  10) :  *  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him.' 
in  the  world,  as  the  *  light  that  enlightens  every  man  that  comes  into  t 
In  the  world  as  God,  before  he  was  in  the  world  as  man.  He  was  tl 
world  as  man,  while  he  discoursed  with  Nicodemus ;  yet  so,  that  he  v 
heaven  as  God.  No  creature  but  is  bounded  in  place,  either  circum 
).ody,  or  determined  as  spirit  to  be  in  one  space,  so  as  not  to  be  in  ; 
the  same  time ;  to  leave  a  ploce  where  they  were,  and  possess  a  place  v 
were  not  But  Christ  is  so  on  earth,  that  at  the  same  time  he  is  in  h 
IS  therefore  infinite.  To  be  in  heaven  and  earth  at  the  same  moment  of 
rroperty  solely  belonging  to  the  Deity,  wherein  no  creature  can  be  a  p 
him.     He  was  in  the  world  before  he  came  to  the  world,  and  *  the  world 

\w  )iim  *  ^Jolin  1     ^^^         TTi«    mmincr  xvna    nnt    na    flio    mmmcr    nf  nncrnl* 
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y«y  wHh Ihem^  •.#.  ieuuidiutf  to  hii  hmnamty;  bm  in  hb  Divim  iMliiiit  h« 
lltwid^  and  walks  ill  dwiiiidiloC  the  golden  cndleilUi.  If  iramdesatnid 
vwenoe  br  hk  Spiiit  in  tiie  inidit  of  tfia  elIllId^  dodi  it  iBfal&^ 
ef  No;  oeiinokitliiaBtiieSpiritwlMmiheKndi;  andlihenfiireailittfe 
lastfaeSpiriti^whodwdbineTerybditfar:  and  ^  hmj  alio  be  infemd 
ihn  X.  30:  'M;^Fbliier  and  1  are  one;'  not  one  bjoonaent^  tlio^gli  ihtA 
ided,  bat  one  in  power:  te  lie  qieaki  not  ef  tlieir  eonmit^  bat  of  thrir 
wer  in  keeping  hu  people.  Where  tiMfe  is  a  unity  of  sssmei^  then  is  a 
rpTCsence* 

ere  b  a  confirmation  of  die  spiritual  natnre  of  God.  If  be  were  an  bfinite 
e  eoiild  not  fill  hcaTon  and  earth,  bat  wtfh  the  ezdnsion  of  all  cieatnies. 
diee  cannot  be  in  the  same  ipaoe;  th^majbenear  oaeanodier,batnotin 
iIm  same  points  together.  A  bodjr  boanded  he  hath  not,  lor  that  woidd 
his  immensity;  he  coald  not  then  fill  hcafen  and  earth,  because  a  body 
be  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  two  diflEferant  mees;  but  God  doth  not  fiu 
atone  time^  and  tfie  earth  at  anodier,  but  both  at  the  same  time*  Bssidei^ 
d  body  cannot  be  said  to  fill  the  whole  earth,  bat  one  partjcnkr  ipaoe  in  &e 
tfttime.  A  body  may  fin  the  earth  with  its  virtoe,  as  the  sun,  but  not  with 
moe.  Nothing  can  be  every  where  with  a  corporeal  weight  and  mass;  but 
i^^  mfinits^  is  not  tied  to  any  part  of  the  woridy  but  penetrates  ally  and  e^ially 
his  infinite  poww  in  afl. 

jre  is  an  aignment  fiir  pravidence.  ffis  presence  is  msntioaed  in  tiie  teit^ 
riehis  goveinmcntof  the  afBurs  of  thewotld.  Is  he  every  where^  to  be 
■Bsd  win  every  thing!  Befijfo  the  wodd  had  a  being,  God  was  present 
isHdlf  ;^  ijnoe  die  worU  hath  a  befaup,  he  is  present  wiu  his  oreatnrss^  to 
I  his  wisdom  in  the  ordering  as  he  dSlhu  power  in  the  peodnction  of  them, 
knowledge  of  God  is  not  absre  contemplation  of  a  thfai|^  so  his  presenes  is 
Mve  inqwction  into  a  thing.  Were  it  an  idle  careless  pressnce,  it  were  a 
e  Id  BO  parpose,  which  cannot  be  imagined  of  God.  Infinite  powsiuraod- 
id  wisdom.  Doing  eveiy  where  present  with  his  essMies^  an  never  wShout 
anndse.  He  never  manifests  any  of  his  pei&ctioni^  but  the  maniftetation  is 
nme  indulgence  and  benefit  to  his  creatures.  It  cannot  be  supposed  God 
icgject  thoee  things,  wherewith  he  is  constandy  present  in  a  way  oi  efficiency 
nSion.  He  is  not  every  where,  widiout  acting  every  where.  *  Wherever 
nee  is,  there  b  a  power  and  virtue  worthy  of  Gktd  every  where  dispensed.'^ 
ens  by  hb  presence  what  he  made  by  hu  power;  and  b  present  as  an  agent 
fab  works.  Hb  power  and  essence  are  together,  to  preserve  them  while  he 
aa  hb  power  ana  hb  essence  were  together  to  create  tnem  when  he  saw  eood 
.  Every  creature  hath  a  stamp  of  Q^  and  hb  presence  b  necessary  to  keep 
TCssian  standing  upon  die  creature.  As  all  thin^  are  hb  woriu,  di^  are 
ects  of  hb  cares ;  and  the  wisdom  he  employed  m  firaming  them  will  not 
im  to  be  careless  of  them.  His  presence  with  them  engageth  him  in  honour 
be  a  negligent  Governor.  Hb  immensity  fits  him  for  government;  and 
here  b  a  fitness,  there  b  an  exercise  of  government  where  diere  are  objects 
Bserdse  of  it  He  b  worthy  to  have  the  universal  rule  of  the  world ;  he  can 
mt  in  an  places  of  hb  empire ;  there  is  nothing  can  be  done  by  an^  of  hb 
I,  bat  in  his  sight  As  hb  eternity  renders  him  King  alway,  so  hb  immen- 
de»  him  Kins  every  where.  If  he  were  only  present  in  heaven,  it  might 
1  a  suspicion  that  he  minded  only  the  things  of  heoren,  and  had  no  concern 
gs  below  that  vast  body ;  but  if  he  be  present  here,  his  presence  hath  a  ten- 
D  die  government  of  those  thinss  with  which  he  b  present  We  are  all  in 
ftdi  in  the  sea ;  and  he  bean  ul  creatures  in  the  womb  of  his  providence, 
arms  of  hb  goodness.  It  b  most  certain  that  hb  presence  with  his  people 
ombemga   ^"  -       v      ,  .      ..__..,..,.._  u.  >^j 

eotdial,  as, 

id  I  win  strengthf 

L  10,  14).     Infinite  goodness  wiU  never  countenance  a  negligent  presence. 

be  omniscience  of  God  b  inferred  from  hence.     If  God  be  present  every 

he  must  needs  know  what  b  done  every  where.     It  is  for  this  end  he  iiro- 

iunMelf  a  God  filling  heaven  and  earth  in  the  text  *  Can  any  hide  himself  in 

(•)  Cyril. 
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Mcret  placet  tfiat  I  shall  not  see  him,  taith  the  Lordf  I  hare  heard  mh 
prophets  say,  that  prophesy  lies  in  my  name :  if  i  fill  heaven  and  earth,  the 
secret  thing  cannot  he  hid  from  my  sight  An  intelligent  heing  cannot  be  eveiT 
present,  and  more  intimate  in  every  thing,  than  it  can  be  in  itself;  but  he 
Know  what  is  done  without,  what  is  thought  within.  Nothing  can  be  obsci 
Him  who  is  in  every  part  of  the  world,  in  every  part  of  his  creaturet. 
thought  can  start  up  but  in  his  sight,  who  is  present  in  the  souls  and  minds  of 
thing.  How  easy  ia  it  with  him»  to  whose  essence  the  world  la  but  a  point,  to 
and  observe  every  thing  done  in  this  world,  as  any  of  us  can  know  what  is  A 
one  point  of  place  where  we  are  present !  If  light  were  an  understanding  bei 
would  behold  and  know  every  thmg  done  where  it  difiliseth  itselfl  God  ia  lig 
light  in  a  crystal  glass  all  within  it,  all  without  it),  and  is  not  ignorant  of  « 
done  within  and  without ;  no  ignorance  can  be  fastened  upon  him  who  ha 
universal  presence.  Hence,  by  the  way,  we  may  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  pa 
of  Ood,  who  bears  with  so  many  provocations ;  not  from  a  principle  of  ignoo 
for  he  bears  with  sins  that  are  committed  near  him  in  his  sight,  sins  that  h< 
and  cannot  but  see. 

5.  Hence  may  be  inferred  the  incomprehensibility  of  God.  He  that  fills  h 
and  earth  cannot  be  contained  in  any  thmg ;  he  fills  the  understandings  of  me 
understandings  of  aneels,  but  is  comprehended  by  neither;  it  is  a  rawness  to 
to  find  out  any  bounos  of  God ;  there  is  no  measuring  of  an  infinite  Being;  if  it 
to  be  measured  it  were  not  infinite ;  but  because  it  \a  infinite,  it  is  not  to  be  mea 
God  sits  above  the  cherubims  (Elzek.  x.  1),  above  the  fulness,  above  the  brigh 
not  only  of  a  human,  but  a  created  understanding.  Nothing  is  more  present 
God,  yet  nothing  more  hid ;  he  is  lu^ht,  and  yet  obscurity ;  >  his  perfectioi 
visible,  yet  unsearchable :  we  know  there  is  an  infinite  God,  but  it  suxpasse 
compass  of  our  minds ;  we  know  there  is  no  number  so  great,  but  another  n 
added  to  it ;  but  no  man  can  put  it  in  practice,  without  losing  himself  in  a  m 
figun's.  What  \a  the  reason  we  comprehend  not  many,  nay,  most  things  i 
world  ?  partly  from  the  excellency  of  the  object,  and  partly  mm  the  imperf 
of  our  understandings.  How  can  we  then  comprehend  God,  who  exceeds  all, 
exceeded  by  none ,  contains  all,  and  is  contained  by  none ;  is  above  our  under 
ing,  as  well  as  above  our  sense?  as  considered  in  himself  infinite ;  as  conside 
comparison  with  our  imderstandings,  incomprehensible;  who  can,  with  hi 
measure  the  breadth,  length,  and  depth  of  the  sea,  and  at  one  cast  view  every  d 
sion  of  the  heavens?  God  is  greater,  and  we  cannot  know  him  (Job  xxxvi 
he  fills  the  understanding  as  he  fills  heaven  and  earth  ;  yet  is  above  the  under 
ing  as  he  is  above  heaven  and  earth.  He  is  known  by  faith,  enjoyed  by  lov 
comprehended  by  no  mind.  God  is  not  contained  in  that  one  syllable,  God ; 
we  apprehend  an  excellent  and  unlimited  nature ;  himself  only  understands  hi 
and  can  unveil  himself. 

G.  How  wonderful  is  God,  and  how  nothing  are  creatures  I  <  Ascribe  the  gret 
to  our  God'  (Deut  xxxiii.  3) ;  he  is  admirable  in  the  consideration  of  his  pon 
the  extent  of  his  understanding,  and  no  less  wonderful  in  the  immensity 
essence  :  that,  as  Austin  saith,  he  is  in  the  world,  yet  not  confined  to  it ;  he  is 
the  world,  yet  not  debarred  firom  it ;  he  is  above  the  world,  yet  not  elevated 
he  is  below  the  world,  yet  not  depressed  by  it ;  he  is  above  all,  equalled  by  i 
he  is  in  all,  not  because  he  needs  tnem,  but  they  stand  in  need  of  him  ;  this,  s 
as  eternity,  makes  a  vast  disproportion  between  God  and  the  creature :  the  cr« 
is  bounded  by  a  little  space,  and  no  space  is  so  great  as  to  bound  the  Creator 
tliis  we  may  take  a  prospect  of  our  own  nothhigness ;  as  in  the  considerati 
God*8  holiness  we  are  minded  of  our  own  impurity ;  and  in  the  thoughts 
wimloin  have  a  view  of  our  own  folly ;  and  in  tne  meditation  of  his  power,  b 
«iMi<w  of  our  weakness ;  so  his  immensity  should  make  us  according  to  oiv 
iMftHUNS  appear  little  in  our  own  eyes.  What  little,  little,  little  things,  are  we  to 
Wm*  ihioi  an  atom  in  the  beams  of  the  sun ;  poor  drops  to  a  God  that  fills  heave 
^Nurili^  am)  y«t  dare  we  to  strut  against  him,  and  dash  ourselves  against  a  rock 
Uw  cviMftvWration  of  ourselves  in  comparison  with  others,  be  apt  to  pufT  us  u 
v\H%KKJkH^km  of  ourselves  in  comparison  witli  God,  will  be  sufiicient  to  p 
siu^Hk    if  w«  consider  him  in  the  greatness  of  bis  essence,  there  is  but  little 

(x)  Kpi^ioifir,  Dionysiui  called  God 
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■TQportion  between  him  and  lu,  tlian  between  being  and  not  bring,  than  bi'twecn  a 
drop  and  the  ocean.  How  should  we  never  tliink  of  God  witlimit  a  lioly  admiration 
flf  his  greatness,  and  a  deep  sense  of  oiur  own  littleneMS !  and  as  the  angels  cover 
dieir  laces  before  him,  with  what  awe  should  creeping  worms  come  into  hid  sight! 
■nd  since  God  fills  heaven  and  earth  with  his  presence,  we  should  fill  heaven  and 
Cttth  with  his  gloiy ;  for  this  end  he  created  angels  to  praise  him  in  heaven,  and  men 
to  vonhip  him  on  earth,  that  the  places  he  fills  with  nis presence  may  be  filled  with 
hb  praise  :  we  should  be  swallowed  up  in  admirations  or  the  immensity*  of  God,  as 
men  are  at  the  first  sight  of  the  sea,  when  they  behold  a  mass  of  waters,  inithout 
beholding  the  bounds  and  immense  depth  of  it. 

7.  How  much  is  this  attribute  of  Goa  forgotten  or  contemned !   We  pretend  to  be- 
fieve  him  to  be  present  every  wliere,  and  yet  many  live  as  if  he  were  present  no  where. 

(1.)  It  b  commonly  forgotten,  or  not  believed.  All  the  extravagances  of  men 
uqr  be  tiaced  to  the  forgetfulness  of  this  attribute  as  their  sprinj?.  Tlie  first  speech 
Adam  spake  in  paradise  afUr  his  fall,  testified  his  unbelief  of  this  (Gen.  iii.  10); 
'  I  heara  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  liid  myself;'  his  ear  understood  the  voice 
sf  God,  but  his  mind  did  not  conclude  the  presence  of  God ;  he  thought  the  trees 
eonld  shelter  him  from  him  whose  eye  was  present  in  the  minutest  parts  of  the 
nrth ;  he  that  thought  afler  his  sin,  that  he  could  hide  himself  from  the  presence  of 
Us  justice,  thought  before  that  he  could  hide  himself  from  the  presence  or  his  know- 
ledge ;  and  being  deceived  in  the  one,  he  would  try  what  would  be  the  fruit  of  the 
oiker.  In  both  he  forgets,  if  not  denies,  this  attribute ;  either  corrupt  notions  of  God, 
«  a  slight  belief  of  what  in  general  men  assent  unto,  gives  birth  to  every  sin.  In 
iD  transgressions  there  is  something  of  atheism ;  cither  denying  the  being  of  God, 
era  6m£  upon  some  perfection  of  God ; — a  not  believing  his  holiness  to  hate  it,  his 
tath  that  threatens,  his  justice  to  punish  it,  and  his  presence  to  observe  it  Though 
God  be  not  afar  off  in  his  essence,  he  is  '  afar  off  in  tnc  apprehension  of  the  sinner,  t 
There  is  no  wicked  man,  but  if  he  be  an  atheist,  he  is  a  lieretlc ;  and  to  grati^  his 
hat,  win  fancy  himself  to  be  out  of  the  presence  of  his  Judge.  His  reason  tells  nim, 
God  is  present  with  him,  his  lust  presseth  liim  to  embrace  the  season  of  sensual 
pkamre ;  he  will  forsake  his  reason,  and  prove  a  heretic,  that  he  may  be  an  undis- 
Inrbed  sinner ;  and  sins  doublv,  both  in  the  error  of  his  mind,  and  the  vileness  of  his 
practice;  he  will  conceit  God  with  those  in  Job,  'veiled  with  thick  clouds'  (Job 
xxii  14),  and  not  able  to  pierce  into  the  lower  world,  as  if  his  presence  and  cares 
Were  confined  Ut  celestial  things,  and  the  earth  were  too  low  a  sphere  for  his  essence 
to  reach,  at  least  with  any  creidit.  It  is  forgotten  by  good  men,  when  thejr  fear  too 
ainch  the  designs  of  their  enemies;  '  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee'  (Isa.  xhii.  5).  If 
the  presence  of  God  be  enough  to  strengthen  against  fear,  tlien  the  prevailing  of  fear 
inues  fipom  our  forgetfulncss  of  it. 

(2.)  This  attribute  of  God's  omnipresence  is  for  the  most  part  contemned.  When 
men  will  commit  that  in  the  presence  of  God  which  they  would  be  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  do  before  the  eye  of  man,  men  do  not  practise  that  modesty  before  God  as  before 
Bim.  He  that  would  restrain  his  tongue  out  of  fear  of  men's  eye,  will  not  restrain 
either  tongue  or  hands  out  of  fear  of  Gud's.  What  is  the  language  of  this,  but  that 
God  is  not  present  with  us,  or  his  presence  ouglit  to  be  of  less  rceard  with  us,  and 
influence  upon  us,  tlian  that  of  a  creature  1*  Ask  tlu*  thief  why  nc  dares  to  steal  ? 
will  he  not  answer,  *No  eye  sees  him?'  Ask  the  a<hi]terer  why  he  strips  himself  of 
bis  chastit}',  and  invades  the  rights  of  another?  will  he  not  answer  (Job  xxiv.  l.*)), 
*  No  eye  sees  me  V  He  disguiscth  himself  to  be  unseen  by  man,  but  slights  the  all- 
leeing  eye  of  God.  If  only  a  man  know  them,  they  are  in  terror  of  the  shadow  of 
death;  they  are  planet-struck,  but  stand  unshaken  at  the  presence  of  Go<l  (Job 
ixiv.  17).  Is  not  this  to  account  God  as  limited  as  mtin — as  ignorant,  as  absenting, 
«•  if  God  were  something  less  than  those  things  which  restrain  us?  'Tis  a  de- 
basing God  below  a  creature.  If  we  can  forbear  sin  from  an  awe  of  the  presence 
of  man,  to  whom  we  are  equal  in  regard  of  nature,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  very 
mean  man,  to  whom  we  are  superior  in  rejjard  of  condition,  and  not  forbear  it 
because  we  are  within  the  ken  of  Go<l,  we  respect  him  not  only  as  our  inferior,  but 
inferior  to  the  meanest  man  or  child  of  his  creation,  in  whose  sight  we  would  not 
commit  the  like  action :  it  is  to  represent  him  as  a  sleepy,  negligent,  or  careless  God  ; 
as  though  any  thing  might  be  concealed  from  him,  before  whom  the  least  fibres  of 
Vt)  Drexrl.  Xicet.  lib.  U.  cap.  2.  (*)  Drexel.  K icet.  Ub.  U.  c»p.  10. 
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tsio  heart  .110  an.!:omiiod  and  open,  who  Met  as  plainly  midnight  at  noon-daj  dn 
^Hob.  iv  l:ii.  Nour  this  is  a  lii;;h  a^raration  of  sin :  to  break  a  king's  Iswn,  i 
k»  M^h:.  14  moro  Md  than  to  violate  them  behind  his  back;  as  it  was  Haint:i'f 
ciR.-n%.v  «!ien  he  by  upon  1:1  other's  bed,  to  force  the  queen  before  the  king's  het. 
The  i<?JL5t  ir.U|uity  nnreiTes  a  high  tincture  from  this ;  and  no  sin  can  be  little  tkat 
»  AD  athxtnt  ill  the  face  of  God.  and  casting  the  filth  of  the  creature  before  the  Cfci 
fM  his  hol:no4« :  as  if  a  wife  should  commit  adultery  before  her  husband's  fiu«,  cr  a 
aiave  disiionvHir  his  m.i«ter.  and  disobey  his  commands  in  his  presence.  And  htib 
it  n^s  v>i!^c'n  be«n  thus  with  us .'  hare  we  not  been  disloyal  to  God  in  hit  sight,  befcn 
hlji  ew\«.  thvx»e  ruro  oyos  that  cannot  behold  iniquity  without  anger  and  grief f 
I  1m.  Ixv.  \'2,'\  '  Yo  did  evil  before  my  eyes.'  Nathan  chargcth  this  home  upon 
lXi%:d  -  'J  ^m.  &ii.  9).  'Thou  hast  despised  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  todt 
evil  i:i  his  ^^iaiht :'  aiii  David,  in  his  repentance,  reflects  u^n  himself  for  it  (Ps.  li.  4); 
'  Afuins:  ::-.t^\*.  thee  only,  have  1  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  tight.'  1  obsared 
not  c>.y  vTv^>:ice.  1  neglected  thee  while  thy  eye  was  upon  me.  And  this  oonside- 
nkCoR  ^ho'alu  scinj;  our  hearts  in  all  our  confessions  of  our  crimes.  Men  will  be 
AiTuxi  ct  :he  pn?ieace  of  others,  whatsoever  they  think  in  their  heart.  How  ud- 
vor.hily  d«.t  we  de^l  with  God.  in  not  giving  him  so  much  as  an  eye^^cnrice,  which 
we  do  man ! 

S.  How  terrible  fhould  the  thoughts  of  this  attribute  be  to  sinners  I  How 
hvl:^  i»  it.  to  iixuunne  any  hiding-place  from  the  iucomprehenuble  God,  who  filli 
aad  iXHiCAtns  all  things,  and  is  present  in  every  point  of  the  world !  *  When  men 
hj\e  shut  the  door,  and  made  all  darkness  witliin,  to  meditate  or  commit  a  crime, 
they  cannoc  in  the  most  intricate  recesses  be  sheltered  from  the  pretence  of  God. 
If  they  cotiUi  seciarate  shemselves  from  their  own  shadows,  they  could  not  avud 
ht*  cxwipinv.  or  tw  obscured  from  his  sighL^  Hypocrites  cannot  Hi«gmV  tbcir 
4irt:timencs  6\^m  him :  he  is  in  the  most  secret  nook  of  their  hearts.  No  thought  it 
hidk  n^  hs-  is  Mv'Tvt.  but  the  e\*e  of  God  beholds  this,  and  that,  and  the  other. 
He  is  pTV9«*ut  with  our  heart  when  we  imagine,  with  our  hands  when  we  act  We 
may  eu-h&le  the  sun  fK>m  peeping  into  our  solitudes,  but  not  the  eyes  of  God  from 
be(K\kli*air  «Hir  atrt:o*a&  '  The  eves  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  die 
e%il  asid  i>\.\i'  ^IVov.  xv.  S>.  lie  lies  in  the  depths  of  our  souls,  and  sees  afar  off 
iHir  d.'^tts  botV>re  we  Have  ivnoeived  them.  He  is  in  the  greatest  darknen,  as 
veil  AS  the  clearest  l:i:h: :  in  the  digest  thought  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  opencst 
e\i«v»aMKUijL  Nv«(h;iic  cm  be  bid  tn>m  him,  no,  not  in  the  darkest  cells  or  thickest 
wa^is.  *  He  %,v*.r.f,>asse:\i  our  ^^ath  wherever  we  arc '  (Ps.  czxxix.  3),  and  'is  acquainted 
« ^-.-*.  aV.  vH;r  Ma>^*  He  is  as  much  present  with  wicked  men  to  observe  their  sins, 
as  he  :s  to  vietes:  them.  Wherv  he  is  present  in  his  essence,  he  is  present  in  his  attri- 
ts::e»  his  h«'h::oss  to  hate.  :uiJ  his  justice  to  punish,  if  he  please  to  speak  the  word. 
1;  IS  siT.in^  menshx*iild  not  be  mindtul  of  this,  when  their  very  sins  themselves  might 
(«ue  them  m  mind  of  his  prt^uice.  Whence  hast  thou  the  power  to  act  ?  who  pre- 
wr\os  th;k  beins:.  whcrx'by  tliou  an  capiible  of  committing  that  evil  ?  Is  it  not  his 
t^sser.t\t:  fue>cnco  that  sus:;uns  us,  and  his  nnn  that  supports  us?  and  where  can 
ai*.>  '.v.au  t\\  fi\«:u  h;s  prx'sence  *  Not  the  vast  regions  of  heaven  could  slieltcr  a 
si:ut'.:'.i:  rtticvl  !r\»m  hts  e\o:  how  \v;ui  Adam  forretod  out  of  his  hiding-places  in 
^NU.i»'.>o  !  Nor  cm  we  tiiul  tlio  lUpclis  of  ihe  se.i  a  siutiiciont  covering  to  us.  If  we 
wreu'  «;th  Jo!)ah.  cU»s<,*te»l  up  in  ilu'  Ivlly  of  a  whale  ;  it' we  had  the  *  wings  of  the 
monr.Mi:.'  as  i^uick  a  motion  as  the  lijht  at  the  dawning  of  tlie  day,  that  doth  in  an 
in!((aiit  *urjTis.'  aiul  oveqn^wcr  the  n  -.'ions  of  drirkuess.  and  could  pass  to  the  utmost 
jvirts  *'l":^.'  c»r:h  or  hell  there  wo  sIumUI  tiiulhiin.  there  his  eye  would  be  upon  us, 
(hi'rv^  \\ou!,l  !r.s  \\.\\u\  lay  hold  vf  i:s.  and  load  us  as  a  eonuneror  triumphing  over  a 
captive  t  r>  c\\\i\.  S—  10>.  N.»y.  it'  wo  c;»uUl  leap  out  ot  the  compass  cf  heaven 
lUiu  «Hirt!t.  wo  xl:ruU  tin  J  as  liiile  ivsi*nes  trom  him:  ho  is  without  the  world  in 
tho«,'  iniiiuie  s:\a\'s  whioh  the  niir.il  ofnum  can  iinii:^:ine.  In  regard  of  his  immen- 
»r.\,  noi'.^v.;-.:  in  I  ;*ini:  c»n  ho  dis:a»it  !K»ni  him.  w}iorc"50cvL'r  it  is. 

Svwnd  L  >i'  I*  tor  coiutort.  Thai  t^Mni  i'5  ^^roscnt  e\ \Ty  where,  is  as  much  a  com- 
for,  JO  a  j;oo,l  uKin.  as  it  is  a  terror  10  a  wicked  oiio.  He  is  ever\'  where  for  his 
jHvpc  not  on'i^  b\  .;  nccossar\  pcrliction  of  his  nature,  but  an  immense  diiUision 
of  his  i:vs\liu-ss.     lie  is  in  all  crv*atures  as  tlieir  pivsorvor :  in  the  damned,  a«  tlieir 

1.'  Ov  '  fii::  ■*  Knccla.lo  quai  runquc  accrsscriii  oras.  «ub  Juvc  Frmptr  crii. 
^  ^  r»  cwiix.  IS.  *Tte  dackBOM  and  light  arc  both  mlike  to  Him.' 
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lis  grace,  from  them  that  fear  him.   It  h  from  hii  filling  heaven  and  earth  *{*    ! 

bis  knowledge  of  the  designs  of  the  false  prophets;  and  from  the  sam*  .  ^|*  V 

as  wdl  be  inferred  the  employment  of  his  power  and  grace  fiir  hii  people.  1 1^ 

cnmipresenee  of  God  is  a  comfort  in  all  violent  temptatiooa.  No  nerf 
«  so  present  with  us,  as  God  is  present  both  with  that  and  the  marltt- 
le  moat  raging  devils  cannot  be  so  near  us,  as  God  is  to  us  and  them, 
mtwith  his  pe<^le  to  relieve  them,  and  present  with  the  devil  to  manage 
m  own  holy  purposes :  so  he  was  with  Job,  defeating  his  enemies,  and 
lim  triumphantly  out  of  those  pressing  trials.  Tlus  presence  is  such  a 
1  whatsoever  the  devil  can  despNnl  us  of,  he  must  leave  this  untouched, 
scratch  the  apostle  with  a  thorn  (2  Cor.  xii.  7,  9),  but  he  could  not  rifle 
I  presence  of  divine  grace,  which  God  promised  him.  He  must  prevail  so 
nake  God  cease  to  be  God,  before  he  can  make  him  to  be  distant  from  jj ' 

rhile  this  cannot  be,  the  devils  and  men  can  no  more  hinder  the  emana-  '  *.]j' 

M  to  the  soul,  than  a  child  can  cut  ofi*  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  embellish* 
aitfa.  It  is  no  mean  support  for  a  good  man,  at  any  time,  buffeted  by  a 
r  of  Satan,  to  think  God  stands  near  him,  and  behold  how  ill  he  is  used. 
be  a  satis&ction  to  a  king's  favourite,  in  the  midst  of  the  violence  some  *  i 

nia^t  use  to  him  upon  a  surprise,  to  understand  that  the  king  who  loves 
a  behind  a  curtain,  and  thnmgh  a  hole  sees  the  injuries  he  suffers :  and  ; 

ieril  as  considering  as  he  is  inalicious,  he  could  not  but  be  in  great  fear 
being  in  the  generation  of  the  righteous,  as  his  serpentine  seed  is  (Provi 
Chcy  were  in  great  fear,  for  God  is  in  the  generation  of  the  righteous, 
omnipresence  of  God  is  a  comfort  in  sharp  afflictions.    Good  men  have  t 

in  this  presence  in  their  nasty  prisons,  oppressing  tribunals ;  in  the  over-  • 

sien  or  scorching  flames  he  is  still  with  them  (Isa.  xliii.  2) ;  and  many 
kis  presence  keeps  the  bush  from  consuming,  when  it  seems  to  be  all  in  a 
a  afflictions  God  shews  himself  most  present,  when  friends  are  most  ab- 
ben  my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  shall  take  me  up' 
•  10),  then  God  wUl  stoop  and  gather  me  into  his  protection ;  or,  HA. 
her  me,'  alluding  to  those  tribes  that  were  to  bring  up  the  rear  in  the 
march,  to  take  care  that  none  were  left  behind,  and  exposed  to  famine 
easts,  by  reason  of  some  disease  that  disenabled  them  to  keep  pace  with 
hren.  He  that  is  the  sanctuary  of  his  people  in  all  calamities,  is  more 
hh  them  to  support  them,  than  their  adversaries  can  be  present  with  them 
bem  (Psal  xlvi.  2),  a  present  help  in  the  time  of  trouble ;  He  is  present 
bincrs  for  this  end :  thouiih  his  presence  be  a  necessary  presence  in  rej^ard 
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u^   :i  cbibeiicli.  and  broke  the  heart,  though  not  the  prisoD,  of  the  jailor ;  sopover 
fU  is  ihe  presence  of  Ciod  in  the  presmm  of  his  people.    This  presence  oiitveigbi 
all  oiher  coinfurt«.  and  is  more  valuable  to  a  Christian  than  bams  of  corn,  or  ceuu 
of  wine  can  be  to  a  covetous  man  (Ps.  iv.  7) :  it  was  this  presence  was  Darid*i 
cordial  in  the  mn: 'ji\'ing  of  his  soldien  (1  Sam.  kzx.  6).     What  a  comfort  is  thii 
in  exile,  or  a  forced  desertion  of  our  habitations !    Good  men  may  be  banished  bam 
their  country,  but  never  from  the  presence  i^ their  Protector;  ye  cannot  say  of  anj 
comer  of  the  earth,  or  of  anv  dungeon  in  a  prison,  God  is  not  here ;  if  3*00  wfi* 
cast  out  of  your  country  a  tbousand  miles  od^  you  are  not  out  of  God  a  precinct; 
his  arm  is  there  to  cherish  the  good,  as  well  as  to  draf  out  the  wicked ;  it  is  the  ssbm 
God,  the  same  presence  in  every  country,  as  well  as  the  same  sun,  moon,  and  stan; 
and  were  not  God  ererv-  where,  yet  he  could  not  be  meaner  than  his  creature,  the  m 
in  the  firmament,  whic^  visits  every  part  of  the  habitable  world  in  twenty-four  hom 
3.  The  omnipresence  of  God  is  a  comfort  in  all  duties  of  worship.     He  is  Pi^ 
sent  to  observe,  and  present  to  accept  our  petitions,  and  answer  our  suitsw     Gooi 
men  have  not  onlv  the  essentisJ  presence,  which  is  common  to  all,  but  his  gracioai 
presence :  not  oufy  the  presence  that  flows  firom  his  nature,  but  that  which  fiovi 
from  his  promise ;  his  essential  presence  makes  no  difference  between  this  and  thai 
man  in  rKrard  of  spirinials,  without  this  in  conjunction  with  it ;  his  nature  is  tlM 
cause  of  the  presence  of  his  essence ;  his  will  engaged  by  his  truth  is  the  cause  m 
the  presence  of  his  grace.     He  promised  to  meet  the  Israelites  in  the  phice  when 
he  Should  set  his  name,  and  in  all  places  where  he  doth  record  it   (Exod.  xx.  ■!> 
*  In  all  places  where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  blesi 
thee :'  in  every  place  where  I  shall  manifest  the  special  presence  of  my  diviiiity 
In  all  places,  hands  may  be  lifted  up,  without  doubting  of  his  ability'  to  hear :  be 
dwells  in  the  contrite  hearts,  wherever  it  is  most  in  the  exercise  of  contrition  ;  which 
is  usually  in  times  of  special  worship  (Isa.  Ivii.  15),  and  that  to  revive  and  refitsfa 
them,     habitation  notes  a  special  presence,  thoue h  he  dwell  in  the  highest  heavfos 
in  the  sparklings  of  his  glor^*,  he  dweUs  also  in  the  lowest  hearts  in  the  beams  <d 
his  grace ;  as  none  can  expel  him  from  his  dwelling  in  heaven,  so  none  can  ryject 
lull!  from  his  residence  in  the  heart     The  tabernacle  had  his  peculiar  presence 
fixed  to  it  (LeviL  xxvi  11) ;  his  soul  should  not  abhor  them,  as  tliey  are  washed  bj 
Christ,  though  they  are  loathsome  by  sin :  in  a  greater  di^ensation  there  cannot 
be  a  less  presence,  since  the  church  under  the  New  Testament  is  called  tlie  temple 
of  the  Lord,  wherein  he  will  both  dwell  and  walk  (2  Cor.  vi.  6) ;  or,  I  will  indveD 
in  them :  as  if  he  should  say,  I  will  dwell  in  and  in  them  ;  I  will  dwtrll  in  tliem  bv 
grace,  and  walk  in  them  by  exciting  their  graces ;  he  \i'ill  be  more  intimate  with 
them  than  their  own  souls,  and  converse  with  them  as  the  Ii\-ing  God,  i.  r.  as  i 
Ciod  that  hath  life  in  himself,  and  life  to  convey  to  them  in  their  converse  with 
him ;    and  shew  his  spiritual  gIor%'  among  them  in  a  greater  measure  than  m 
the  temple,  since  that  was  but  a  heap  of  stones,  and  the  figure  of  the  Christian 
church  tlie  mystical  body  of  his  Son.     His  presence  is  not  less  in  the  substance 
than  it  was  in  the  shadow ;  this  presence  of  God  in  his  ordinances,  is  the  gloT]f 
of  a  church,  as  the  presence  of  a  kine  is  the  glory  of  a  court,  the  defence  of  it, 
too,  as  a  wall  of  fire  (Zech.  ii.  5);  alluding  to  tlie  fire  travellers  in  a  wildcmesi 
made  to  firight  away  wild  beasts.     It  is  not  the  meanness  of  the  place  of  worship 
can  exclude  him ;  the  second  temple  was  not  so  magnificent  as  the  first  of  Solo- 
mon's erecting,  and  the  Jews  seem  to  despond  of  so  glorious  a  presence  of  God 
in  the  second,   as  th<n'  had  in  the  first,  because  they  thought  it  not  so  good  foi 
the  entertainment  of  Him  that  inhabits  eternity- ;  but  God  comforts  them  against 
this  conceit  again  and  again  (Hag.  ii.  3,  4) ;  *  be  strong,  be  strong,  be  strong,  I  am 
with  you  ;*  the  meanness  of  the  place  shall  not  hinder  tlie  grandeur  of  my  presence 
no  matter  what  the  room  is,  so  it  be  the  presence-chamber  of  the  king,  wherein  he 
will  favour  our  suits ;  he  can  ever)'  where  slide  into  our  souls  with  a  perpetual 
sweetness,  since  he  is  ever)'  where,  and  so  intimate  with  every  one  that  fears  hir^ 
If  we  should  see  God  on  earth  in  his  amiableness,  as  Moses  did,  should  we  not  be 
encouraged  by  his  presence,  to  present  our  requests  to  him,  to  echo  out  our  praisei 
of  him  ?  and  have  we  not  as  great  a  ground  now  to  do  it,  since  he  is  as  really 
present  with  us,  as  if  he  were  visible  to  us  ?  he  is  in  the  same  room  with  us,  as 
near  to  us  as  our  souls  to  our  bodies,  not  a  word  but  he  hears,  not  a  motion  but  hi 
sees,  not  a  breath  but  he  percehrw;  ha  it  through  aU,  he  is  in  alL 
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^   4.  Hie  omnipfMcnce  of  God  la  a  comfort  in  all  special  serrlces.    God  never 

ipAi  any  upon  a  hard  task,  but  he  makes  promises  to  encourage  them  and  assist 

WH^  mad  the  matter  of  the  promise  is  that  of  his  presence ;  so  he  did  assure  the 

^iieCa  of  old  when  he  set  them  difficult  tasks,  and  strengthened  Moses  against  the 

lof  Fliaraoh,  by  assuring  *bim  he  would  be  with  his  mouth'  (Ezod.iy.  12) ;  and 

■  Christ  pot  ius  apostles  upon  a  contest  with  the  whole  world,  to  preach  a 

«Mpd  that  would  be  foolishness  to  the  Greeks,  and  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Jews, 

IliBV«e  them  a  cordial  only  composed  of  his  presence  (Matt  xxviii.  20),  I  wiU  be 

Wh^on ;  itis  this  presence  scatters  hj  its  light  the  darkness  of  our  spirits ;  it  is  this 

M  die  cause  of  what  is  done  for  his  gloiy  in  the  world ;  it  is  this  that  mingles 

''with  all  that  is  done  for  his  honour;  it  is  this  from  whence  springs  all  the 

bmoe  of  his  creatures,  marked  out  for  special  purposes. 

i.  Hiis  presence  is  not  without  the  special  presence  of  all  his  attributes.    Where 

-Hi  enenoe  is,  his  perfections  are,  because  they  are  one  with  his  essence ;  yea,  they 

!••  his  eaeence,  though  they  have  their  several  degrees  of  manifestation.    As  in 

fAe  eofenant,  he  makes  over  himself  as  our  God,  not  a  part  of  himself  but  his 

lUe  deity ;  so  in  promisine  of  his  presence,  he  means  not  a  part  of  it,  but  the 

lUe^  the  presence  of  all  the  excellencies  of  his  nature  to  be  manifested  for  our 

rpsd.     It  ia  not  a  piece  of  God  is  here,  and  another  parcel  there,  but  God  in  his 

llnle  essence  and  perfections ;  in  his  wisdom  to  guide  us,  his  power  to  protect  and 

i^^pofft  us,  his  mercy  to  pity  us,  his  fulness  to  refresh  us,  and  his  goodness  to  relieve 

M:  he  is  ready  to  sparkle  out  in  this  or  that  perfection,  as  the  necessities  of  his 

MB^  require,  and  his  own  wisdom  directs  for  his  own  honour;  so  that  being  not 

■rnom  ua  in  any  excellency  of  his  nature,  we  can  quickly  have  recourse  to  him 

any  emergency ;  so  that  if  we  are  miserable,  we  have  the  presence  of  his 

ess;  if  we  want  direction,  we  have  the  presence  of  his  wisdom;  if  we  aro 

we  have  the  presence  of  his  power;  and  should  we  not  rejoice  in  it,  as  a  man 

Ml  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful,  wealthy,  and  compassionate  friend  ? 

Third  C/se,  Of  Exhortation. 

1.  Let  us  be  much  in  the  actual  thoughts  of  this  truth.     How  should  we  enrich 
9K  nndentandings  with  the  knowledge  of  the  excellency  of  God,  whereof  this  is 
me  of  the  least ;  nor  hath  less  of  honey  in  its  bowels,  though  it  be  more  terrible 
to  the  wicked  than  the  presence  of  a  linn ;  it  is  this  that  makes  all  other  excellencies 
rf the  divine  nature  sweet  What  would  grace,  wisdom,  power,  signify  at  a  distance 
ibm  usT     Let  us  frame  in  our  minds  a  strong  idea  of  it ;  it  is  this  makes  so  great 
a  difference  between  the  actions  of  one  man  and  another;  one  maintains  actual 
Noughts  of  it,  another  doth  not ;  though  all  believe  it  as  a  perfection  pertaining  to 
the  mfiniteness  of  his  essence.     David,  or  rather  a  greater  than  David,  had  God 
always  before  him ;  there  was  no  time,  no  occasion,  wherein  he  did  not  stir  up  some 
firely  thoughts  of  him  (Ps.  xvi.  8).     Let  us  have  n'f^ht  notions  of  it;  imagme  not 
God  as  a  great  King,  sitting  only  in  his  majesty  in  heaven ;  acting  all  by  his  servants 
and  ministers.    This,  saith  one,^  is  a  childish  and  imworthy  conceit  of  God,  and 
may  in  time  bring  such  a  conceiver  by  degrees  to  deny  his  providence ;  the  denial 
of  this  perfection  is  an  axe  at  the  root  of  religion ;  if  it  be  not  deeply  imprinted  in 
the  mind,  personal  religion  grows  faint  and  feeble.    Who  would  fear  that  God  that 
11  not  imagined  to  be  a  witness  of  his  actions  ?    Who  would  worship  a  God  at  a 
distance  both  from  the  worship  and  worshipper  ?^  Let  us  believe  this  truth,  but  not 
with  an  idle  faith,  as  if  we  did  not  believe  it  Let  us  know,  that  as  wheroioever  the 
fish  moves,  it  is  in  the  water ;  wheresoever  the  bird  moves,  it  is  in  the  air;  to  where- 
soever we  move,  we  are  in  God.     As  there  is  not  a  moment  but  we  are  under  his 
mercy,  so  there  is  not  a  moment  that  we  are  out  of  his  presence.     Let  us  therefore 
look  upon  nothing,  without  thinking  who  stands  by,  witnout  reflecting  upon  him  in 
whom  it  lives,  moves,  and  hath  its  being.  When  you  view  a  man,  you  fix  your  eyes 
upon  his  body,  but  your  mind  upon  that  invisible  part  that  acts  every  member  by 
life  and  motion,  and  makes  them  fit  for  your  converse.  Let  us  not  bouna  our  thoughts 
to  the  creatures  we  see,  but  pierce  through  the  creature  to  that  boundless  God  we  do 
not  see :  we  have  continual  remembrancers  of  liis  presence ;  the  light,  whereby  we 
lee,  and  the  air,  wherebv  we  live,  give  us  perpetual  notices  of  it,  and  some  weak 
resemblance;  why  should  ise  forget  it?  yea,  wnat  a  shame  is  our  unmindfulness  of 
it,  when  every  cast  of  our  eye,  every  motion  of  our  lungs  jogs  us  to  remember  it  t 

id)  Unicalns.  (•)  DrezcL 
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Liffht  is  in  every  pirt  of  the  air,  in  evei^part  of  the  worid,  yet  not  mixed  widi  m 
houi  remain  entire  in  their  own  substance.     Let  us  not  be  worse  than  some  cf  T 
heathens,  who  pressed  tliis  notion  upon  themselves  fur  the  spiriting  their  actual! 
virtue,  that  all  places  were  full  of  God.  This  was  the  means  Basil  used  to  pi 
upon  a  question  was  asked  him,  How  shall  we  do  to  be  serious  ?  mind  God  • 
fence.    Iiow  shall  we  avoid  distractions  in  service  ?  think  of  God's  presence, 
shall  we  resist  temptations  ?  oppose  to  them  the  presence  of  God.' 

(1.)  This  will  be  a  shield  against  all  temptations.  God  is  present,  is  enc 
blunt  the  weapons  of  hell ;  this  will  secure  us  from  a  ready  compliance  with  anyl 
and  vile  attractives,  and  curb  tliat  headstrong  principle  in  our  nature,  that  wi 
join  hands  with  them ;  the  thoughts  of  this  would,  like  the  powerful  presence  of  ( 
with  the  Israelites,  take  off  the  wheels  from  the  chariots  of  our  sensitive  a] 
and  make  them  perliaps  move  slower,  at  least,  towards  a  temptation.  How 
fling  off  the  temptation  which  had  worsted  him,  upon  a  look  from  Christ! 
actuated  faith  of  this  would  stifle  the  darts  of  Satan,  and  fire  us  with  an 
against  his  solicitations,  as  strong  as  the  fire  that  inflames  the  darts.  Moses' 
of  Him  that  was  invisible,  strengthened  him  against  the  costly  pleasures  andh 
of  a  prince  s  court  (Heb.  xi.  27).  We  are  utterly  senseless  of  a  Deity,  if  we  axe: 
moved  with  this  item  from  our  consciences,  God  is  present  Had  our  first 
actually  considered  tlie  nearness  of  God  to  them,  when  they  were  tempted  to  ettl 
the  forbidden  fruit,  they  had  not  probably  so  easily  been  overcome  by  the  teiii] 
tion.  What  soldier  would  be  so  base  as  to  revolt  under  the  eye  of  a  tender 
obliging  general  ?  or  wliat  man  so  negligent  of  himself^  as  to  rob  a  house  in  the  i 
of  a  judge?  Let  us  consider,  that  God  is  as  near  to  observe  us,  as  the  devil 
solicit  us,  yea,  nearer ;  the  de\nl  stands  by  us,  but  God  is  in  us ;  we  may  have  i 
thought  the  devil  knows  not,  but  not  a  thought  but  God  is  actually  present  with,  I 
our  souls  are  with  the  thoughts  they  think ;  nor  can  any  creature  attract  our  hti^ 
if  our  minds  were  fixed  on  that  invisible  presence  that  contributes  to  that  exdt 
lency,  and  sustains  it,  and  considered  that  no  creatiure  could  be  so  present  withv 
as  the  Creator  is. 

(2.)  It  will  be  a  spur  to  holy  actions.  What  man  would  do  an  unworthy  adifl^ 
or  speak  an  unhandsome  word,  in  the  presence  of  his  prince  ?  The  eye  of  the  genenl 
inflames  the  spirit  of  a  soldier.  Why  did  David  keep  God's  testimonies  (Ps.  cxix.  I68)t 
because  he  considered  that  all  his  ways  were  before  him  ;  because  he  was  penuadii 
his  ways  were  present  with  God ;  God's  precepts  should  be  present  with  him.  Hn 
same  was  the  cause  of  Job's  mtegrity  (Job  xxxi.  4) :  '  Doth  he  not  see  my  ways!' 
To  have  God  in  oiu*  eye  is  the  way  to  be  sincere  (Gen.  xvii.  1)  ;  *  walk  before  me' 
as  in  my  siglit,  *  and  be  thou  perfect.'  Communion  with  God  consists  chiefly  in  ai 
ordering  oiu*  ways  as  in  the  presence  of  Him  that  is  invisible.  This  would  inake  w 
spirituaT,  raised  and  watcliful  in  all  our  passions,  if  we  considered  that  God  is  prescBt 
with  us  in  our  shops,  in  our  chambers,  m  our  walks,  and  in  our  meetings,  as  presol 
with  us  as  with  the  angels  in  heaven ;  who,  though  thc^*  have  a  presence  of  cloiy 
above  us,  yet  have  not  a  greater  measure  of  his  essential  presence  than  we  havt. 
What  an  awe  had  Jacob  upon  him  when  he  considered  God  was  present  in  Betbd 
(Gen.  xxviii.  16,  17)!  If  God  should  appear  visibly  to  us  when  we  were  alonc^ 
should  we  not  be  reverend  and  serious  before  him  ?  God  is  every  where  about  a% 
he  doth  encompass  us  with  his  presence.  Should  not  God's  seeing  us  have  the  saiiie 
influence  upon  us  as  our  seeinp;  G(kI?  He  is  not  more  essentially  present  if  In 
should  so  nmnifest  himself  to  us,  than  when  he  doth  not.  Who  would  appear  be- 
smeared in  the  presence  of  a  great  person  ?  or  not  be  ashamed  to  be  foimd  in  hii 
thamber  in  a  nasty  posture  by  some  visitant?  Would  not  a  man  blush  to  be  catched 
about  some  mean  action,  though  it  were  nut  an  immoral  crime  ?  If  this  trutli  wett 
iiiipn>ssi'd  u])on  uiir  spirits,  we  should  more  blusli  to  have  our  souls  daubed  witl 
some  loiithsoine  lust,  swarms  of  sin,  like  Egyptian  lice  and  frogs,  creeping  about  ou) 
heart  in  his  sight.  If  the  most  sensual  man  he  ashamed  to  do  a  dishonest  acti<ui  ii 
the  sight  of  a  grave  and  holy  man,  one  of  great  rc])utation  for  wisdom  and  integrity, 
how  nnich  more  should  we  liil  up  ourselves  in  the  ways  of  God,  who  is  infinite  an^ 
immense,  is  every  where,  and  iniiiiitoly  superior  to  man,  and  more  to  be  regarded. 
We  could  not  seriously  think  of  his  presence  but  there  would  pass  some  inter 
course  between  us ;  w»  ■hoald  be  putting  up  some  petition  upon  the  sense  of  on 

(/}  Omnia  diis  plena 
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of  the  pTfiMciB  cf  Ood  kdw  Mfc  and  ipirit  of  aD  n^giQii ;  ira  eould  not 

Sipirits  and  a  cardev  watch  if  we  coniideted  tut  Im  eye  h  upoo 
quell  dklraeliuDa  in  wonhip.  Tha  aetnal  dioaghti  of  tlui  would 
onr  tlioiiglili,  aid  piA  tiieni  back  wfaoi  tiicy  begin  to  rave:  dw  mind 
boUlTgiveOodtliadBpif  itbadlirdythooglitiof  it;  tiie  oondderation 
idd  blow  off  aU  the  IMUiaft  Ilea  OD  the  top  of  oar  epinte.  Aneje^taken 
he  presence  of  one  ofajeet,  ii  not  at  leiiare  to  be  filled  with  anodier:  he 
I  JBteotly  upon  die  eon,  ehall  have  nodiinff  for  a  while  but  the  aim  in  his 
tpeae  to  ereiy  fntradins  thonght  the  idea  m  the  Divine  omnipKeaeace^  aid 
wence  by  die  awe  of  his  M^eatjr.  When  the  master  is  prafBt^  sdiolani 
k  boda,  keep  their  places,  and  mn  not  over  die  Ibnus  to  plaj  wtth  one 
Ae  master's  eye  keqw  an  idle  servant  to  his  work,  that  onexwise  would  • 
I  at  eveiy  straw,  and  prsting  to  every  passenger.  How  sooii  woidd  the 
snoe  of  this  dash  aD  extnivwant  fancies  oat  of  coantenaace^  inst  as  die 
^  approach  of  a  prinee  woud  make  the  eonrtisn  iiusde  up  tfaemselvei^ 
■  dunr  vain  sports,  and  prepare  dwmselves  fbr  a  ^weieut  behavionr  hi  his 
re  dbould  not  dare  to  give  Qod  a  piece  of  our  heart  when  we  wprehended 
at  with  the  whole :  we  should  not  dare  to  mock  one  dial  we  knew  were 
rards  with  us  than  we  are  with  oundves,  and  that  beheld  every  motkm  of 
1^  as  wdl  as  action  ofourbod^. 

k  OS  endeavour  lor  the  mors  special  and  influential  pveoence  of  God.  Let 
tial  presence  of  Ood  be  thesround  of  our  awe,  and  his  mdous  influential 
die  object  of  our  desire.  1&  heathen  thought  diemsMves  secure  if  diey 
rllde  petty  housdudd  gods  whh  them  in  their  journeys :  such  seem  to  lie 
|is  Bacnel  stole  from  h^  fiOher  (Oen.  xzxL  19)  to  company  her  travel  wiA 
■ings:  die  inu;ht  not  at  that  dme  have  cast  off  all  respect  to  those  idol%  in 
awledgment  of  whidi  she  had  been  educated  fWmi  har  infancy;  and  they 
be  kept  bv  her  till  Ood  called  Jacob  to  Bethel,  altar  the  rape  of  Dinah 
nv.  4),  when  Jacob  called  for  the  strange  gods,  and  hid  diem  under  the 

0  grscious  pretence  of  God  we  should  look  after,  in  our  actions,  as  travellers, 
e  a  charge  of  money  or  jewels,  desire  to  keep  themselves  in  company  that 
tect  them  from  highwaymen  that  would  rifle  mem.  Since  we  have  the  con- 
die  eternal  happiness  of  our  souls  upon  our  hands,  we  should  endeavour  to 
d's  merciful  and  powerfiil  presence  with  us  in  all  our  ways  (Ps.  xi?.  5)  ; 
hy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths :'  acknowledge 
fe  any  action,  hy  imploring ;  acknowledge  him  after,  oy  rendering  him  the 
cknoinedge  his  presence  before  worship,  in  worship,  after  worship :  it  is 
ence  makes  a  kind  of  heaven  upon  earth ;  causeth  affliction  to  put  off  the 
f  misery.  How  much  will  the  presence  of  the  sun  outshine  tne  stars  of 
mforts,  and  fully  answer  the  want  of  them  I  The  ark  of  God  going  before 
nly  make  all  things  successful.  It  was  this  led  the  Israelites  over  Jordan, 
ed  them  in  Canaan.  Without  this  we  signify  nothing :  though  we  live 
Ins,  we  cannot  be  distinguished  for  ever  from  devils :  his  essential  presence 
a;  and  if  we  have  no  more,  we  shall  be  no  better.  It  is  the  enlivening, 
g  presence  of  the  sun  ^hat  revives  the  languishing  earth ;  and  this  only  can 
r  ndned  soul.  Let  it  be,  therefore,  our  desire,  that  as  he  fills  heaven  and 
his  essence,  he  may  fill  our  understandings  and  wills  hy  his  grace,  that  we 

1  another  kind  of  presence  with  us  than  animals  have  in  their  brutish  state, 
in  their  chains :  his  essential  presence  maintains  our  beings,  hut  his  gra- 

oonfers  and  continues  a  happiness. 


Discourse  VIII. 
ON  GOD'S  KNOWLEDGE. 

1. 5. — Great  U  our  lA>rdy  and  of  great  power :  hit  understanding  is  infinite. 
oncertain  who  was  the  author  of  this  psalm,  and  when  it  was  penned ; 
Bk  after  die  return  from  die  Babylonish  captivity.     It  is  a  psalm  of  prawe, 
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and  if  made  ud  of  matter  of  praise  from  the  b^^mning  to  the  end:  Ood'i 
to  the  church,  nis  providence  orer  his  creatures,  and  the  eawntial  exodkac 
nature. 

The  psalmist  doubles  his  exhortation  to  praise  God  (ver.  l), '  FkvM 
lord,  sing  praise  to  our  God ;  to  praise  him  firom  his  dominion  as  <Lord|'  I 
grace  and  mercy  as  '  our  God ;'  firom  the  excellency  of  the  duty  itself  *  it  ii 
IS  comely :'  some  read  it  comely,  some  lovely,  or  desirable,  from  &e  vanm 
tions  of  the  word.  Nothing  dotn  so  much  delight  a  gracious  soul,  m  an  op| 
of  celebrating  the  perfections  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  The  higlMt 
creature  can  render  to  the  Creator  are  pleasant  and  delightful  in  thenudn 
comely.'  Praise  is  a  duty  that  afiects  the  whole  souL  The  praiie  cf 
decent  thing ;  the  excellency  of  God's  nature  deserves  it,  and  the  benefiti 
grace  reouires  it  It  is  comely  when  done  as  it  ou^ht  to  be,  with  the  bes 
as  with  tne  voice :  a  sinner  sings  iD,  though  his  voice  be  good;  the  souli 
be  elevated  above  earthly  things,  llie  first  matter  of  praise  is  God's  en 
preserving  his  church  (ver.  2) :  '  The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jerusalem,  h 
together  the  outcasts  of  Israel.'  The  walls  of  demolished  Jerusalem 
re-edified;  God  hath  brought  back  the  captiWty  of  Jacob,  and  reduced' 
from  their  Babylonish  exile,  and  those  that  were  dispersed  into  strange  i 
hath  restored  to  their  habitations.  Or,  it  may  be  prophetic  of  the  csD 
Gentiles,  and  the  gathering  the  outcasts  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  that  wer 
without  God  in  the  world,  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise.  I 
praised,  but  especially  for  building  up  his  church,  and  gathering  thi 
oefore  counted  as  out-casts  (Isa.  xi.  12) ;  he  gathers  them  in  this  wc 
faith,  and  hereafter  to  glory. 

Obt,  1.  From  the  two  first  verses,  observe :  1.  All  people  are  under  ( 
but  he  has  a  particular  regard  to  his  church.  This  is  the  signet  on  his 
bracelet  upon  his  arm ;  this  is  his  garden  which  he  delights  to  dress ;  ij 
it,  it  is  to  purge  it ;  if  he  digs  about  his  vine,  and  wounds  tlie  branch 
make  it  more  beautifiil  with  new  clusters,  and  restore  it  to  a  fruitful  vigo 
great  deliverances  are  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  as  the  principal  Author, 
are  the  instruments.  The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jerusalem,  he  gathers  t 
outcasts  of  Israel.  This  great  deliverance  from  Babylon  is  not  to  be 
C^nis  or  Darius,  or  the  rest  of  our  favourers ;  it  is  the  Lord  that  doth 
his  promise  for  it,  we  have  now  his  performance.  Let  us  not  ascribe 
is  the  eflTect  of  his  truth,  only  to  the  good  wiU  of  men ;  it  is  God's  act,  nc 
nor  by  power,  nor  by  weapons  of  war,  or  strength  of  horses,  but  by  the  I 
Lord.  He  sent  prophets  to  comfort  us  while  we  were  exiles;  and  n* 
stretched  out  his  own  arm  to  work  our  deliverance  according  to  his  word : 
looks  so  much  upon  instruments,  that  he  hardly  takes  notice  of  God,  eith 
tions  or  mercies,  and  this  is  the  cause  that  robs  God  of  so  much  prayei 
in  tlie  world.  Ver.  3.  '  He  heals  the  broken  in  heart,  and  binds  up  the 
He  hath  now  restored  those  who  had  no  hope  but  in  his  word  ;  he  hati 
them  as  a  tender  and  skilful  chirurgcon  ;  he  hath  applied  his  curing  p 
dropped  in  his  sovereign  balsams ;  he  hath  now  furnished  our  fainting 
refreshing  cordials,  and  comforted  our  wounds  with  strengthening  ligatc 
gracious  is*  God,  that  restores  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  righteousness  i 
tent  I  Man's  misery  is  the  fittest  opportunity  for  God  to  make  his  merci 
in  itself,  and  most  welcome  to  the  patient.  He  proceeds  (ver.  4),  wonc 
God  calls  together  the  outcasts,  and  singles  them  out  from  every  corner  ft 
why  can  he  not  do  this,  as  well  as  tell  tne  immber  of  the  stars,  and  call  1 
their  names?  There  are  none  of  his  people  so  despicable  in  the  ej 
but  they  are  known  and  regarded  by  God;  though  they  are  clouded  in 
yet  tliey  are  the  stars  of  the  world ;  and  shall  God  number  the  inanim 
the  heavens,  and  make  no  account  of  his  living  stars  on  the  earth  ?  N< 
they  are  dispersed,  he  will  not  forget  them ;  however  they  are  afflicted, 
despise  them ;  the  stars  are  so  numerous,  that  they  are  innumerable  by  i 
are  visible  and  known  by  men ;  others  lie  more  hid  and  undiscovered  m 
light,  as  those  in  the  milky  way ;  man  cannot  see  one  of  them  distin 
knows  all  his  people.  As  he  can  do  what  is  above  the  power  of  man  to  ] 
be  understands  what  is  above  the  skill  of  man  to  discover ;  shall  man  m< 
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iom  of  men,  eridenceth  their  ignorance  of  their  number ;  some  reckonii^ 
n  1025;  othen  1098;  others  7000,  besides  those  that  by  reason  of  thenr 
l^gbt  wiUi  one  another,  cannot  be  distinctly  discerned,  and  others  peihapt 
not  to  be  reached  by  the  eye  of  man.  To  impose  names  on  things,  ana 
fding  to  their  natures,  is  both  an  argument  of  power  and  dominion,  and 
md  understanding :  flrom  the  imposition  of  names  upon  the  creatures  by 
knowledge  of  Aoam  is  generally  concluded ;  and  it  was  also  a  fruit  of 
ion  God  allowed  him  over  the  creatures.  Now  he  that  numbers  and 
stars  that  seem  to  lie  confused  among  one  another,  as  well  as  those  that 
18  in  an  unclouded  night,  may  well  be  supposed  accurately  to  know  his 
ii^h  lurking  in  secret  caverns,  and  know  those  that  are  fit  to  be  instru- 
eir  deliverance ;  the  one  is  as  easy  to  him  as  the  other;  and  the  number 
IS  distinctly  known  by  him  as  the  multitude  of  the  other.  '  For  great  ia 
ind  of  great  power ;  his  understanding  is  infinite'  (ver.  5).  He  wants  not 
to  know  the  objects,  nor  power  to  effect  his  will  concerning  them.  Of 
f»  niDil*).  M^ch  power,  plenteous  in  power;  so  the  word  ^J"),  is  renr 
r,  15),  ^inil*))  A  multitude  of  power,  as  well  as  a  multitude  d*  mercy; 
st  exceeds  all  created  power  ana  understanding.  His  understanding  ia 
fou  may  not  imagine,  now  he  can  call  all  the  stars  by  name,  the  multi- 
▼isible  being  so  great,  and  the  multitude  of  the  invisible  being  greater; 
list  know,  that  as  God  is  Almighty,  so  he  is  omniscient ;  and  as  there  ia 
lis  power,  so  no  account  can  exactly  be  given  of  his  understanding ;  his 
ing  is  infinite,  TSDpDt^*  No  number  or  account  of  it ;  and  so  the  same 
rendered,  '  a  nation  strong,  and  without  number'  (Joel  L  6) :  no  end  of 
anding :  Sjrriac,  no  measure,  no  bounds.  His  essence  is  infinite,  and  so 
r  and  understanding ;  and  so  vast  is  his  knowledge,  that  we  can  no  more 
1  it^  than  we  can  measure  spaces  that  are  witnout  limits,  or  tell  the 
hours  of  eternity.  Who,  then,  can  fatliom  that  whereof  there  is  no 
it  which  exceeds  all,  so  tliat  there  is  no  searching  of  it  out?  He  knows 
he  knows  particulars :  we  must  not  take  understanding  here,  as  noting  a 
'.  the  use  of  the  understanding  in  the  knowledge  of  things,  and  the  judg- 
3/^,  in  the  consideration  of  tnem,  and  so  it  is  often  us^  In  the  verse 
description  of  God.  1.  In  his  essence,  '  great  is  our  Lord.'  2.  In  his 
great  power.'  3.  In  his  knowledge,  '  his  understanding  is  infinite :'  his 
STi.  W  eye,  «>d  hi,  power  is  l^'ann.  Of  hi.  infinii  unde«tandi^ 
course. 

CinA  lintli  nn  infinifA  ¥nniir1<»f1nrr%  artA  ^^nAo■r9it^r\A\rt€>'        ATI  \tr\nxtr\M\trti 
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pierainff  all  things ;  and  the  attribution  of  our  icnaes  to  God  in  Scriptarei  m 
ing  ana  seeing,  which  are  the  senses  whereby  knowledge  enters  into  Q% 
God*8  knowledge. 

1.  The  notion  of  God's  knowledge  of  aU  things  lies  above  the  ruins  of 
was  not  obliterated  by  the  fall  of  man.     It  was  necessaiy  ofoidine  man 
know  that  he  had  a  Creator  whom  he  had  injured,  that  he  had  a  Judge  to  tiy 
punish  him ;  since  God  thought  fit  to  keep  up  the  world,  it  had  been  kept  vap 
purpose,  had  not  this  notion  been  continued  ahve  in  the  minds  of  men ;  there 
not  have  been  any  practice  of  his  laws,  no  bar  to  the  worst  of  crimes.     If  mi 
thought  they  had  to  deal  with  an  ignorant  Deity,  there  could  be  no  practice  < 
gion.     Who  would  lifl  up  his  eyes,  or  qire^  his  hands  towards  heaven, 
imagined  his  devotion  were  directed  to  a  God  as  blind  as  the  heathens  i 
fortune  ?    To  what  boot  would  it  be  for  them  to  make  heaven  and  earth 
with  their  cries,  if  they  had  not  thought  God  had  an  eye  to  see  them,  and  n 
to  hear  them  ?    And  indeed  the  very  notion  of  a  God  at  the  first  blush,  speaks 
a  Being  endued  with  understanding ;  no  man  can  imagine  a  Creator  roid  of  a 
the  noblest  perfections  belonging  to  those  creatures,  that  are  the  flower  and 
his  works. 

2.  Therefore  all  nations  acknowledge  this,  as  well  as  the  existence  and 
God.     No  nation  but  had  their  temples,  particular  ceremonies  of  worship,  and 
sented  their  sacrifices,  which  tliey  could  not  have  been  so  vain  as  to  do,  withMk 
acknowledgment  of  tliis  attribute.     This  notion  of  God's  knowledge  owed  not 
rise  to  tradition,  but  to  natural  implantation ;  it  was  born  and  grew  up  with 
rational  creature.     Though  the  several  nations  and  men  of  the  world  agreed  not 
one  kind  of  deity,  or  in  their  sentiments  of  his  nature  or  other  perfections, 
judging  him  clothed  with  a  fine  and  pure  body,  others  judging  him  an 


pounded  spirit,  some  fixing  him  to  a  seat  in  the  heavens,  others  owning  his  umfflrt9j>f^ 
presence  m  all  parts  of  tiie  world ;  yet  they  all  agreed  in  the  universality  if  ^tl^fi 
Knowledge,  and  their  own  consciences  reflecting  their  crimes,  unknown  to  uiy  ~  ^^ 
themselves,  would  keep  this  notion  in  some  vigour,  whether  they  would 
Now  this  being  implanted  in  the  minds  of  aU  men  by  nature,  cannot  be  & 
nature  imprints  not  in  the  minds  of  all  men  an  assent  to  a  falsity.     Natura 
not  pervert  the  reason  and  minds  of  men.     Universal  notions  of  God 
original,  not  lapsed  nature,  and  preserved  in  mankind  in  order  to  arestc 
a  lapsed  state.    The  heathens  did  acknowledge  this :  in  all  the  solemn 
solemnized  with  oaths  and  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  God,  this  attribato 
sup]M)sod.*    Tliey  confessed  knowledge  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Deity ;  tdentta  d 
vita,  suith  Cicero.     Some  culled  him  NoOr,  mens,  mind,  pure  imderstanding, 
out  any  note,  'Eiron-n/r,  the  inspector  of  all.     Ah  they  called  him  life,  beGUUtkl 
was  tlic  author  of  life,  so  they  called  him  itiiellectus,  because  he  was  the  author  of  dl 
knowlodffo  and  understanding  in  his  creatures ;  and  one  being  asked,  whether  aw 
man  could  Ihj  hid  from  God  r  no,  saith  he,  not  so  much  as  l!iinking.»»     Some  CM 
him  the  eye  of  the  world ;   and  the  Egjptians  represented  GcmI  by  an  eye  on  At 
top  of  a  sceptre,  because  God  is  all  eye,*  and  can  bo  ignorant  of  nothing. 

And  the  same  nation  made  eyes  and  ears  of  the  most  excellent  metala,  cooM" 
rrnting  them  to  God,  and  hanging  them  up  in  the  midst  of  their  temples,  in  ngii- 
fication  of  (iod's  seeing  and  hearing  all  things;  hence  they  called  God  light,  aiwd 
as  the  Scrintuns  because  all  things  are  visible  to  him. 

For  the  blotter  understiuiding  of  this,  we  will  enquire,  I.  What  kind  of  knowledge 
or  understanding  there  is  in  God.  II.  What  God  knows.  III.  How  God  knowt 
thmgs.  ^   I V.  The  proof  that  Gotl  knows  all  things.     V.  The  use  of  all  to  oarsdvci. 

I.  What  kind  of  understanding  or  knowledge  there  is  in  God.  T\\e  knowledge 
**C  P^  "*  Scripture  hath  various  names,  according  to  the  various  relations  or  objcdi 
•f  It :  in  rcHpect  of  present  things,  it  is  called  knowledge  or  sight ;  in  respect  of  tlungs 
nast,  remembrance  ;  in  respect  of  things  future,  or  to  come,  it  is  called  fore-kno1^ 
ledge,  or  prescience  (1  Pet.  i.  2) ;  in  regard  of  the  universality  of  the  object*,  it  ■ 
cdled  onmiscience ;  in  reganl  of  the  simple  understanding  of  things,  it  is  c«Ik4 
knowledge;  m  rt»gard  of  acting  and  modtlHng  the  ways  of  acting,  it  is  called    " 


fn)^  Apunemnon,  llnmcr  n.  3.  v.  R.  makinj:  <i  CovtMi.iul  with  Priam,  invoca*cs  the  Sun.  'HfXjot  5t 
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^^?J*  "^  P«Aa«  (Bplt-  i-  S)-  He  tntut  hftve  biowldlge,  oUiawlM  he  could  not 
>  ^'l*' ^'■doin  i«  dw  flown  of  knowlnlge,  and  knowledge  ii  tlteroot  of  wiadom. 
»^, '?' J"  *''''  iu  fcnoirledee  U,  if  ■■e  know  what  knowledge  U  in  man,  we  may  ap- 
^^t]  ff''*""  "hilt  it  ii  in  Gd3,  removine  all  imperfection  from  it,  and  ascribing  to  him 
[i*i;  .  ^1™*' I'liibenl  way  of  understanding]  because  we  cannot  comprehend  God,  but 
C^^  ...  -~  "  pliMKd  In  condeicend  to  ui  in  hia  own  ways  of  discorciy,  that  i>,  under 
^^  ■'  ^'k'^^  "^  DDuUtode  to  hii  perfecteat  crealorea,  therefore  we  have  a  notion  of 
^^  -,  ^°f  ■'  'i'-  indctstanding  and  wilt ;  ondsntandinK,  whereby  he  conceive!  and  ap- 
^'**>  •y™°'"l'l)i;iii;i;  wHl,  whereby  he  extradi  bimaetf  m  acting  according  to  his  wisdom, 
^^^JT*  *nrn>l]yhe  doth  approve  or  disapprove;  yet  we  must  not  measure  his  undcr- 
^^  ^Ski"'^  ^'y  ™^  own,  or  think  it  to  be  <rf'  so  gross  a  temper  as  a  created  mind ;  that 
'^£^_  ™^  ov;  of  flesh,  or  sees  or  knowi  as  man  sees  (Job  x.  4).  We  con  no  more 
re  \iis  knowledge  by  oun  tlian  ne  can  measure  hiii  essence  by  our  essence. 
h.ilh  an  inconiprahensible  essence,  to  which  ours  is  but  119  n  diup  of  a  bucket, 
^  ii  haili  ail  incomprehenuble  knowledge,  to  which  ouis  ia  liut  a»  a  grain  t^  dust, 

h 'arl:D(as  :  lus  thoughts  are  above  our  thoughtd,  as  the  heavens  are  above 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  varioudy  divided  by  the  schools,  and  acknow- 

^  d  by  .ill  divine*. 

P  1.  A  knuwledfe  iruionu  el  ihnplicu  bitelUgtntia  ;  the  one  ve  may  call  a  sight, 

n*  other  on  uadentanding ;  the  one  refers  to  sense,  the  other  to  the  mind.   ( 1  <)  A 

ivlnlgr  uf  vision  or  sight.      Thus  God   knows  himself  and  all  thing*  that 

"  I  were,  are,  or  shall  be  in  time ;  all  those  things  which  he  hath  decreed  to 

tough  ibey  are  not  yet  actually  sprung  up  in  the  world,  but  lie  couchant  in 

causes.      (2.)  A  knowledge  of  intelligence  or  simple  undentanding,      Tba 

1  of  thii  is  not  things  that  are  in  being,  or  that  shiill  by  any  decree  of  God 

be  existent  in  the  world,  but  such  things  as  are  possible  to  be  wrought  b^  the 

.  ^T  of  God,  though  tiiey  shall  never  in  tlie  least  peep  up  into  being,  but  he  fat 

.  T  wrapt  up  in  darkness  and  nothing."     This  also  is  a  necessary  knowledge  to  b* 

bwed  In  God,  because  the  object  of  this  knowledge  is  necessary.     The  poaaibHily 

'  -   "»  creature*  than  ever  were  or  shall  be,  is  a  conclusion  that  hath  a  necessaiy 

n  it ;  ■>  it  t*  necesson  chat  the  power  of  God  can  produce  more  creatutes, 

it  be  not  necessary  that  it  should  produce  more  creatures,  so  it  is  necessaty 

Bver  the  power  of  God  con  work,  is  possible  to  be.     And  as  God  knows 

ity,  so  he  knows  all  the  objects  that  are  thus  possible ;  and  herein  doth 

jt  the  infinitencas  of  his  knowledge,  as  shall  be  shewn  presently.     Theaa 

kinds  of  knowledge  differ;  that  uf  vision,  is  of  things  which  God  hath  decreed 
to  he,  though  they  arc  not  yet ;  ttiet  of  intelligence  is  of  things  mliich  never  shaU 
be ;  yet  they  may  be,  or  arc  poBsible  to  he,  if  God  please  to  will  and  order  their 
being ;  one  n'^mects  things  that  shall  be,  the  other,  things  that  may  be,  and  are  not 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God  Ui  be.  Tlie  knowledge  of  vision  follows  the  act  irf 
Goda  win,  and  nupposetli  an  act  of  God'a  will  before,  decreeing  things  to  be.  (If 
«c  could  suppose  any  first  or  second  in  God's  decree.  Re  mi^ht  say  Gud  knew 
them  a*  possible  before  he  decreed  tliem;  he  knew  lliem  as  future,  because  he  de- 
creed them.)  Fur  without  the  will  of  God  decreeing  a  thing  to  come  to  pass, 
God  cannot  know  that  it  will  infallibly  come  to  pass.  Dut  the  knowledge  of  intel- 
ligence stands  without  ony  act  uf  his  will,  in  order  to  the  being  of  those  things  ho 
knows ;  he  knows  possible  things  only  in  hi"  power ;  he  knows  other  things  both  in 
his  pnwer  as  alitc  to  cITi'ct  them  ;  and  in  his  will,  as  determining  the  being  of  them ; 
SDcli  knowledge  we  must  grant  to  be  in  God,  fur  there  is  such  a  kind  of  knowledge 
in  man;  for  man  doth  nut  only  know  and  see  what  in  before  his  eyea  in  this  world, 
hut  he  may  have  a  conception  of  many  more  worlds,  anil  many  more  creatiiret. 
which  he  knows  are  possible  to  the  power  of  God. 

2.  There  ia  a  speculative  and  piactieol  knowledge  in  God.  (1.)  A  apeculative 
knowledge  is,  when  the  Inith  of  a  thing  is  known  without  a  respect  to  nny  working 
ur  practical  operation.  The  knowledge  of  things  nossihle  is  in  God  only  s]ii'culative,<' 
atid  some  say  God's  knowledge  of  himself  is  only  speculative,  hccuusc  there  is  no- 
thing for  God  to  work  in  himself:  and  though  he  knows  hinuelf,  ^ct  this  knowledge 
of  himself  doth  not  terminate  there,  but  flowers  into  a  love  of  himself,  and  delight 
io  himself;  vet  this  love  of  himaelf,  and  delielit  in  himself,  ia  not  enough  lo  make 
it  a  practical  knowledge,  because  it  is  natural,  and  nalm^ly  and  necesjurily  Ihiwi 
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from  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  own  goodness :  he  cannot  hoi  lawt  hn 
and  delight  in  himself,  upon  the  knowledge  of  himsell  But  that  whidi  is  pn 
practioey  is  where  there  is  a  dominion  over  the  action,  and  it  is  wrought  not  nati 
and  necessarily,  but  in  a  way  i^  freedom  and  counseL  As  when  we  see  a  bca 
flower  or  odier  thing,  there  ariseth  a  delight  in  the  mind ;  this  no  man  w3 
practice,  hecanse  it  is  a  natural  aflfection  m  the  will,  arising  frx>m  the  yirtoe  c 
object,  without  any  consideration  of  the  understanding  in  a  practical  mann 
counselling^  commanding,  &c.  (2.)  A  practical  knowledge,  which  tends  to  fl 
tion  and  practioe,  and  is  the  prino^le  of  woridng  about  tmnfls  that  are  knovi 
the  knowledge  an  artificer  hath  in  an  art  or  mystery.  This  knowled^  is  in 
the  knowledge  he  hath  of  ^  thin^  he  hath  decreed,  is  such  a  kind  <n  knowl 
for  it  terminates  in  the  act  of  creation,  which  is  not  a  natural  and  neceasaiy  a 
the  loyinff  himself,  and  dd^tinfi;  in  himself  is,  but  wholly  free :  for  it  was  i 
liberW  wheUier  he  would  create  them  or  no ;  this  is  called  discretion  ( Jer.  z. 
'  He  nath  stretched  out  the  heayens  by  his  discretion.'  Such  also  is  his  know 
of  Uie  things  he  hath  created,  and  which  are  in  beine,  for  it  tominates  I 
goyemment  of  them  for  his  own  glorious  ends.  It  is  by  uiis  knowledge  '  the  d 
are  broken  up,  and  the  clouds  drop  down  their  dew'  (Firov.  iiL  20).  Tnis  is  a  1 
led«;e  whereby  he  knows  the  essence,  qualities,  and  properties  of  what  he  o 
and  soyems  m  order  to  his  own  gloiy,  and  the  common  good  oi  the  woiU 
which  he  resides;  so  that  speculative  knowledge  is  God's  knowledge  of  himsri 
things  possible ;  pactical  Imowledge  is  his  knowledge  of  his  creatures  and  t 
governable;  3rei  m  some  sort  thb  practical  knowledge  is  not  only  of  things  fit 
made,  but  of  thinos  which  are  possible,  which  God  might  make,  though  he  wil 
fijr  as  he  knows  that  they  can  ne  created,  so  he  knows  how  they  are  to  be  en 
and  how  to  be  ffovemed,  though  he  never  will  create  them.  This  is  a  pn 
knowledge :  for  it  is  not  requisite  to  constitute  a  knowledge  practical,  actni 
act,  but  that  the  knowledge  m  itself  be  referable  to  action.* 

3.  Hiere  is  a  knowledge  of  approbation,  as  well  as  apprehension.  Tin 
Scripture  often  mentions.  Words  of  understanding  are  us^  to  signify  the  i 
aflfecticm.  This  knowledge  adds  to  the  simple  act  of  the  understanding,  ths 
placency  and  pleasure  of  uie  wiQ,  and  is  improperly  knowledge,  because  it  1m 
to  the  will,  and  not  to  the  understanding ;  only  it  is  radically  m  the  understai 
because  affection  implies  knowledge :  men  cannot  approve  of  that  which  ^ 
ifi^norant  of.  Thus  knowledge  is  taken  (Amos  ill.  2),  *  You  only  have  I  kno 
all  the  families  of  the  earth;  and  (2  Tim.  ii.  19),  *  The  Lord  knows  who  ar 
that  is,  he  loves  them ;  he  doth  not  only  know  them,  but  acknowledge  the 
his  own.  It  notes,  not  only  an  exact  understanding,  but  a  special  care  of  i 
and  so  is  that  to  be  understood  TGen.  i.),  *  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had 
and  behold  it  was  very  good :'  tnat  is,  he  saw  it  with  an  eye  of  approbation,  i 
as  apprehension.  This  is  grounded  upon  God's  knowledge  of  vision,  his  si 
his  creatures ;  for  God  doth  not  love  or  delight  in  any  thing  but  what  is  ac 
in  beine,  or  what  he  hath  decreed  to  bring  into  being.  On  the  contrary 
when  God  doth  not  approve,  he  is  said  not  to  know  (Matt.  xxv.  12),  *  I  kno 
not,'  and  (Matt  vii.  23),  *  I  never  knew  you;'  he  doth  not  approve  of  their  ^ 
U  is  not  an  ignorance  of  understanding,  but  an  ignorance  of  will ;  for  wh 
fcaith  he  never  knew  them,  he  testifies  that  he  did  know  them,  in  renderii 
reason  of  his  disapproving  them,  because  he  knows  all  their  works :  so  he  ! 
them,  and  doth  not  know  them  in  a  different  manner :  he  knows  them  so 
understand  them,  but  he  doth  not  know  them  so  as  to  love  them.  We  must, 
ascribe  an  universal  knowledge  to  God.  If  we  deny  him  a  speculative  know 
or  knowledge  of  intelligence,  we  destroy  his  Deity,  wc  make  him  ignorant 
own  power :  if  we  deny  him  practical  knowledge,  we  deny  ourselves  to  1 
creatures ;  for,  as  his  creatures,  we  are  the  fruits  of  this,  his  discretion,  discovc 
creatioD :  if  we  deny  his  knowledge  of  vision,  we  deny  his  governing  don 
How  can  he  exercise  a  sovereign  and  uncontrollable  dominion,  that  is  ignoi 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  things  he  is  to  govern  ?  If  he  had  not  knoi 
be  ooold  make  no  revelation ;  he  that  knows  not  cannot  dictate ;  we  couU 
have  no  Scripture.  To  deny  God  knowledge,  is  to  dash  out  the  Scriptur 
demolish  the  Deity.   God  is  aescribcd  in  Zecn.  iii.  9,  *  with  seven  eyes,'  to  ah 

(e)  Suaicz  dv  Deo,  lib.  J.  cap.  i.  p.  HO, 
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kaowle^ge  of  aD  lUii^ aD  oeenmneM  in  the  woild;  and  the  cherabiiiii^ 
b  meml  hr  tha  wiiin  an  deicribed  to  be  ibU  of  evesy  both  'before 
L  18^  Toond  about  them ;  much  more  ii  Ooa  aU  ^e,  all  ear. 
Tlienm  nanatiiiml  image  of  God;  if  thetm  had  an  e3re,  it 
na :  if  itliad  an  midfii ■lending^  it  wodid  know  tSl  TinUe  things ;  it  would 
hat  n  dnnea  npooy  and  nndentand  what  it  influenoeth,  in  the  mott  obscure 
f  tlia  earth.  Dodi  Ood  excel  hii  cnatore^  the  tun,  in  exceOencY  and  beauty* 
in  1%^  and  nndeiatanding?  oertainlymoro  than  the  ton  ezcdi  an  atom  or 
fat  We  may  yet  make  some  repgeiantation  of  thii  knowledge  of  God  by  a 
_  a  picture^  whidi  teems  to  look  upon  ereiy  one,  though  there  be  never 
a  multitude  in  die  room  where  it  hangt ;  no  man  can  cast  lut  eye  upon  it, 
■ualobdioldhimin  particular,  andto  ezacdy,  aiif  there  were  none  but  him 
vhcmthecfyeof  it  were  fixed;  and  ereiy  man  findt  the  tame  cast  of  it:  thall 
I  a  iStdng  of  that  nature,  andthall  not  the  God  of  art  and  aU  knowledge,  be 
■a  in  rodity  than  that  it  in  imagination?  Shall  not  God  have  a  ftr  greater 
to  bdioU  every  thing  in  the  woridf  which  is  infinitely  lest  to  him  than  a 
n  to a]Mctnrei 
Hw  second  thing.  What  God  knows;  how  ftt  hisunderstsnding  reaches. 
God  knows  himself,  and  only  knows  himself.  This  is  the  first  and  original 
^  wherein  he  excds  aU  creatures.  No  man  doth  exactly  blow  himself; 
doth  he  understand  the  fiiU  nature  of  a  spirit;  much  leia  still  the  nature 
lions  of  God;  for  what  proportion  can  tnere  be  between  a  finite  fiunilty 
ia  infinite  object?  Herein  consists  the  infiniteness  of  God's  knowledge,  that 
Boiwa  Ins  own  essence^  that  he  knows  that  which  is  unknowable  to  any  else.  It 
h  Ml  ao  much  consirt  in  knowing  the  creatures,  which  he  hath  made,  as  in 
himself,  who  was  never  made.  It  isnot  so  muchinfinite,  because  he  knows 
which  are  in  the  world,  or  that  shall  be ;  or  things  that  he  can  make, 
the  number  of  them  is  finite ;  but  because  he  hath  a  perfect  and  compre- 
^  B  knowledge  of  his  own  infinite  perfections.'  Though  it  be  said  that  angels 
»  Us  fiue '  (Matt  xviiL  10),  that  sight  notes  rather  their  immediate  attendance, 
A  tihair  exact  knowledge ;  they  see  some  signs  of  his  presence  and  majesty,  more 
Mriona  and  express  than  ever  appeared  to  man  in  tms  life ;  but  the  essence  of 
1  ia  invinUe  to  them,  hid  from  them  in  the  secret  place  of  eternity ;  none  knows 
I  Imt  himself  (1  Cor.  ii.  11):  'What  man  knows  the  things  of  a  man  save  the 
it  of  a  man?  so  the  thines  of  God  knows  no  man  but  the  Spirit  of  God ;  the  Spirit 
lod  searches  the  deep  thmgs  of  God ; '  searchcth,  that  la,  exactly  knows,  thoroughly 
tctstands,  as  those  who  have  their  eyes  in  every  chink  and  crevice,  to  see  what  lies 
there ;  the  word  search,  notes  not  an  inquiry,  but  an  exact  knowledge,  such  as 
a  have  of  things  upon  a  diligent  scrutiny ;  as  when  God  is  said  to  search  the 
It  and  the  reins,  it  doth  not  signifv  a  precedent  ignorance,  but  an  exact  know- 
|e  of  the  most  intimate  comers  of  the  hearts  of  men.  As  the  conceptions  of  men 
unknown  to  any  but  themselves,  so  the  depths  of  the  divine  essence,  perfections, 
1  decrees,  are  unknown  to  any  but  to  God  himself;  he  only  knows  what  he  is,  and 
at  he  knows,  what  he  can  do,  and  what  he  hath  decreed  to  do.  For,  first.  If  God 
not  know  himself  he  would  not  be  perfect  It  is  the  perfection  of  a  creature  to 
yw  itself,  much  more  a  perfection  belonging  to  God.  It  God  did  not  comprehend 
laelf^  he  would  want  an  infinite  perfection,  and  so  would  cease  to  be  God,  m  being 
ective  in  that  which  intellectual  creatures  in  some  measure  possess.  As  God  is 
t  most  perfect  beins,  so  he  must  have  the  most  perfect  understanding :  if  he  did 
;  understand  himself,  he  would  be  under  the  greatest  ignorance,  because  he  would 
iniorant  of  the  most  excellent  object  Ignorance  is  the  imperfection  of  the  under* 
iming ;  and  ignorance  of  one's  self  is  a  mater  imperfection  than  ignorance  of 
ngs  without  If  God  should  know  all  things  without  himself,  and  not  know 
Qtel^  he  would  not  have  the  most  perfect  knowledge,  because  he  would  not  havo 
i  knowledge  of  the  best  of  objects.  Secondly,  Without  the  knowledge  of  himself, 
could  not  be  blessed.  Nothmg  can  have  any  complacency  in  itself,  without  the 
(nrledge  of  itself.  Nothing  can  in  a  rational  manner  enjoy  itself,  without  under- 
nding  itself.  The  blessedness  of  God  consists  not  in  the  knowledge  of  any  thing 
bout  him,  but  in  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  own  excellency,  as  the  prin- 
la  of  all  things ;  if,  therefore,  he  did  not  perfectly  know  himseu  and  his  own 

if)  Moulin. 
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luppinea,  be  could  not  enjo^  a  bappinai;  fbr  to  be,  and  not  to  know  to  bc^ ■ 
if  a  tbing  were  not     '  He  is  God.  UeMcd  tat  crcr '  (Rom.  ije.  5),  and  tbenfin 
erer  bad  a  knowledge  of  hinuelt  TbinflT,  Witfaoat  tbe  knowledge  of  Umidf 
could  create  nothing.     For  he  would  be  ignonmt  i^  his  own  power,  and  hn 
ability;  and  be  that  doth  not  know  bow  fiur  bis  power  extends,  coold  not  act: 
did  not  know  himself,  he  could  know  nothing;  and  he  that  knows  nothing,  ci 
nothing;  he  could  not  know  an  efGeci  to  be  posnble  to  him,  unlen  be  knew  hii 
power  as  a  cause.     Fourthly,  Without  tbe  knowledge  of  himself  be  ciNild 
nothing.  He  could  not,  without  the  knowledge  of  bis  own  holiness  and 
prescribe  laws  to  men,  nor  without  a  knowkdge  of  bu  own  nature 
manner  of  worship  suitable  to  it.    All  worship  must  be  congruous  to  tbe 
and  nature  of  the  object  worshipped :  he  must  therefore  know  his  own  si 
whereby  worship  was  to  be  enacted ;  his  own  excellency,  to  which  worship  VM 
be  suited ;  his  own  glory,  to  which  worship  was  to  be  directed.   If  be  did  noti 
himself^  be  did  not  know  wliat  to  punish,  because  he  would  not  know  what  ms 
trary  to  himself:  not  knowing  himself,  be  would  not  know  what  was  a  cool 
him,  and  what  an  adoration  of  him ;  what  was  worthy  of  God,  and  whit 
worthy  of  him.     In  fine,  he  could  not  know  other  things,  unless  be  knew 
unless  he  knew  his  own  power,  he  could  not  know  how  he  created  things; 
be  knew  his  own  wisdom,  he  could  not  know  the  beauty  of  his  wotks ;  unkM 
knew  his  own  glor^',  he  could  not  know  the  end  of  his  works ;  unless  be  knev 
own  holiness,  he  could  not  know  what  was  evil ;  and  unless  be  knew  bis  own  j 
he  could  not  know  how  to  punish  the  crimes  of  his  oflendine  creatures.  And, 

(I.)  God  knows  himself,  because  his  knowledge,  with  bis  will,  is  the  cause  tf 
other  things  that  can  fall  under  his  cognizance :  he  knows  himself  first,  befeick 
can  know  any  other  thing ;  that  is,  first  according  to  our  conceptions ;  fer,  inded 
God  knows  himself  and  eJI  other  things  at  once ;  be  is  the  first  truth,  and  tbutii 
is  the  first  object  of  his  own  understanding.  There  is  nothine  more  excellent  di 
himself,  and  therefore  nothing  more  known  to  him  than  himself.  As  be  b  all  Yam 
ledge,  so  he  hath  in  himself  the  most  excellent  object  of  knowledge.  To  undetstH 
is  properly  to  know  one's  sel£  No  object  is  so  intelligible  to  God  as  God  is  to  lAi 
sen,  nor  so  intimately  and  immediately  joined  with  his  understanding  as  binMl 
for  his  understanding  is  his  essence  himself. 

(2.)  He  knows  himself  by  his  own  essence.  He  knows  not  himself  and  bis  m 
power  by  the  effect,  because  he  knows  himself  from  eternity,  before  there  wii 
worid,  or  any  effect  of  his  power  extant  It  is  not  a  knowledge  by  tbe  cauae^  1 
God  hath  no  cause ;  nor  a  knowledge  of  himself,  by  any  species  or  any  thing  fi« 
without :  if  it  were  any  thing  from  without  himself,  that  must  be  created  or  i 
created ;  if  uncreated,  it  would  be  God ;  and  so  we  must  either  own  many  go 
or  own  it  to  be  his  essence,  and  so  not  distinct  firom  himself;  if  created,  then  ] 
knowlcdjre  of  himself  would  depend  upon  a  creature :  he  ccmld  not,  then,  km 
himself  irom  eternity,  but  in  time,  because  nothing  can  be  created  from  etcmi 
but  in  time.  God  knows  not  himself  by  any  faculty,  for  there  is  no  compodti 
in  God ;  he  is  not  made  up  of  parts,  but  is  a  simple  being ;  some,  therefore,  bi 
called  God,  not  intellectua^  understanding,  because  that  savours  of  a  faculty,  bul  i 
teiUciio,  intellection:  God  is  all  act  in  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  bis  knowled 
of  other  things. 

(3.)  God,  therefore,  knows  himself  perfectly,  comprehensively.  Notbing  in  1 
own  nature  is  concealed  from  him ;  he  reflects  upon  every  thing  that  he  isJK  Hm 
is  a  positive  comprehension,  so  God  doth  not  comprehend  himself;  for  wbat  ia  oa 
prehended  hath  boimds,  and  what  is  comprehended  by  itself  is  finite  to  itself;  m 
there  is  a  negative  comprehension — God  so  comprehends  himself;  notbing  in  1 
own  nature  is  obscure  to  him,  unknown  by  him  ;  for  there  is  as  great  a  peribeli 
in  tlic  understanding  of  God  to  know,  as  there  is  in  the  Divine  nature  to  be  kikni 
'J'lic  understanding  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  God,  are  both  infinite,  and  so  eqi 
to  one  another:  his  understanding  is  equal  to  himself;  he  knows  himself  so  m 
tliat  nothing  can  be  known  bv  him  more  perfectly  than  himself  is  known  to  bimn 
He  knows  himself  in  the  highest  manner,  because  nothing  is  so  proportioned  to  t 
understanding  of  God  as  himself.  He  knows  his  own  essence,  goodness,  powi 
ail  his  perfections,  decrees,  intentions,  acts,  the  infinite  capacity  of  bia  own  und 

^)  MuifslaiiPUi. 


,  tbe  knowledge  ot  a  timte  and  limited  creature,  in  all  bu  actions,  thought!, 
lefly  cannot  be  too  bard  for  bim :  since  be  knows  bimsel^  who  is  inmiite, 
mt  know  wbatsoever  is  finite.  This  is  tbe  foundation  of  all  his  other 
;  tbe  knowledge  of  every  thing  present,  past,  and  to  come,  is  iar  less  than 
ige  of  bimselE  He  is  more  incomprehensible,  in  bis  own  nature,  than 
-eated,  or  that  can  be  created,  put  together  can  be.  If  he,  then,  have  a 
iprehensive  knowledge  of  his  own  nature,  any  knowledge  of  all  other 
n  than  the  knowledge  of  himself;  this  ought  to  be  well  considered  by 
Duntain  whence  all  his  other  knowledge  flows. 

fore  God  knows  all  other  things,  whetner  they  be  possible,  past,  present^ 
whether  they  be  things  that  ne  can  do,  but  wUl  never  do,  or  whether 
igs  that  be  hath  done,  but  are  not  now ;  things  that  are  now  in  being,  or 
are  not  now  existing,  that  lie  in  the  womb  of  tneir  proper  and  immediate 
his  understanding  be  infinite,  be  then  knows  all  tnings  whatsoever  that 
im,  else  his  understanding  would  have  bounds,  and  what  hath  limits  is 
but  finite.  If  be  be  ignorant  of  any  one  thing  that  is  knowable,  that 
to  him,  it  comes  with  an  exception,  a  bul  God  Imows  all  things  but  this; 
n  set  to  his  knowledge.  If  there  were  any  thing,  any  particular  circum- 
le  whole  creation  or  non-creation,  and  possible  to  be  known  by  him,  and 
iknewn  to  him,  he  could  not  be  said  to  be  ommscient ;  as  he  would  not 
J  if  any  one  thing  that  implied  not  a  repugnancy  to  bis  nature  did  tran- 
9wer. 

I  things  possible.  No  question  but  God  knows  what  he  could  create,  as 
t  he  hath  created ;  what  he  would  not  create,  as  well  as  what  he  resolved 
he  knew  what  he  would  not  do,  before  he  willed  to  do  it:  this  is  the 
which  declares  the  infiniteness  of  his  understanding ;  for,  as  his  power 
md  can  create  innumerable  worlds  and  creatures,  so  is  his  knowledge  || 

mowing  innumerable  things  possible  to  his  power.   Possibles  are  infinite;  ''' 

«  is  no  end  of  what  God  can  do,  and  therefore  no  end  of  what  God  doth 
srwise  his  power  would  be  more  infinite  than  his  knowledge :  if  he  knew 
8  created,  there  would  be  an  end  of  his  understanding,  because  all  crea- 
»e  numbered,  but  possible  things  cannot  be  reckoned  up  by  any  creature, 
e  same  reason  of  this  in  eternity ;  when  never  so  many  numbers  of  vears 
,  there  is  still  more  to  come,  there  still  wants  an  end;  and  when  miUiona 
re  created,  there  is  no  more  an  end  of  God's  power  than  of  eternity, 
is  no  end  of  his  understanding ;  that  is,  his  knowledge  is  not  terminated 
ig.    This  the  Scripture  gives  us  some  account  of:  God  knows  things 
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to  the  can,  and  presented  to  the  eyet,  of  the  Jews  (Matt  xL  21).    Iliis 
needs  be  so,  because, 

1.  Man  knows  things  that  are  poasible  to  him,  though  he  will  never  effect 
A  carpenter  knows  a  house  in  the  model  he  hath  of  it  m  his  head,  though  he 
build  a  house  according  to  that  modeL  A  watch-maker  hath  the  frame  of  a 
in  his  mind,  which  he  will  never  work  with  lus  instruments :  man  knows  whil 
could  do,  though  he  never  intends  to  do  it'  As  the  understanding  of  man  \a£k 
virtue,  that  where  it  sees  one  man,  it  may  imagine  thousands  of  men  of  the  si 
shape,  stature,  form,  parts ;  yea,  taller,  more  vigorous,  sprightly,  intelligent,  thsi 
man  he  sees ;  because  it  is  possible  such  a  number  may  be.  ShaD  not  the 
standing  of  Ood  much  more  know  what  he  is  able  to  effect,  since  the  undosl 
of  man  can  know  what  he  ib  never  able  to  produce,  yet  may  be  prodooed  by 
viz.  that  he  who  produced  this  man  which  I  see,  can  nroduce  a  thousand  i  ■nitljBi 
him  ?  If  the  Divine  understanding  did  not  know  innnite  things,  but  were  couhd( 
to  a  certain  number,  it  may  be  demanded  whether  Ood  can  understand  any  tt| 
farther  than  that  number,  or  whether  he  cannot?  If  he  can,  then  he  doth  adnlp 
imderstand  all  those  things  which  he  hath  a  power  to  understand ;  otherwise 
would  be  an  increase  of  God's  knowledge,  if  it  were  actually  now,  and  not  I 
and  so  he  would  be  more  perfect  than  he  was  before ;  if  he  cannot  undentand 
then  he  cannot  understand  what  a  human  mind  can  understand ;  for  oar  i 
standings  can  multiply  numbers  m  mfimium ;  and  there  is  no  number  so  greats  hil 
a  man  can  still  add  to  it ;  we  must  suppose  the  Divine  understanding  more  eicrilfl 
in  knowledge.  God  knows  all  that  a  man  can  imagine,  though  it  never  were,  Mr 
never  shall  oe ;  he  must  needs  know  whatsoever  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  imapM 
or  think,  because  God  concurs  to  the  support  of  the  faculty  in  that  imaginalua; 
and  though  it  may  be  replied,  an  atheist  may  imagine  that  there  is  no  GtS,  a  ram 
may  imagine  that  God  can  lie,  or  that  he  can  be  destroyed ;  doth  God  know  therr 
fore  that  he  is  not  ?  or  that  he  can  lie,  or  cease  to  be  ?  No,  he  knows  he  cannot; 
his  knowledge  extends  to  things  possible,  not  to  things  impossible  to  himself;  he 
knows  it  as  unaginable  by  man,  not  as  possible  in  itself;  because  it  is  utteriy  im- 
possible, and  repu^ant  to  the  nature  of  God,  ^  since  he  eminently  Contains  in  bin- 
self  all  things  possible,  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  he  cannot  know  himaelf  withoOt 
knowing  them. 

2.  God  knowine^  his  own  power,  knows  whatsoever  is  in  his  power  to  effect  If 
he  knows  not  all  things  possiole,  he  could  not  know  the  extent  of  his  jwn  power, 
and  so  would  not  know  nimself,  as  a  cause  sufficient  for  more  things  than  he  hatk 
created.  How  can  he  comprehend  himself,  who  comprehends  not  all  effluxes  of 
things  possible  that  may  come  from  him,  and  be  wrought  bv  him  ?  How  can  he 
know  himself  as  a  cause,  if  he  know  not  the  objects  and  works  which  he  is  able  to 
produce  ?  1  Since  the  power  of  God  extends  to  numberless  things,  his  knowledee 
also  extends  to  numberless  objects ;  as  if  a  unit  is,  could  see  the  numbers  it  coud 
produce,  it  would  see  infinite  numbers ;  for  a  unit,  as  it  were,  all  number.  God 
knowing  the  fniitfulness  of  his  own  virtue,  knows  a  numberless  multitude  of 
things  which  he  can  do,  more  than  have  been  done,  or  shall  be  done  by  him ;  he 
therefore  knows  innumerable  worlds,  innumerable  angels,  with  higher  perfections 
than  any  of  them  which  he  hath  created  have :  so  that  if  the  world  shoula  last  many 
millions  of  years,  God  knows  that  he  can  every  day  create  another  world  more 
capacious  than  this ;  and  having  created  an  inconceivable  number,  he  knows  he 
could  still  create  more :  so  that  he  beholds  infinite  worlds,  infinite  numbers  of  men, 
and  other  creatures  in  himself,  infinite  kinds  of  things,  infinite  species,  and  indivi- 
duals under  those  kinds,  even  as  many  as  he  can  create,  if  his  will  did  order  and 
determine  it ;  for  not  being  ignorant  of  his  own  power,  he  cannot  be  igniorant  of  the 
effects  wherein  it  may  display  and  discover  itself.  A  comprehensive  Knowledge  of 
his  own  power  doth  necessarily  include  the  objects  of  that  power ;  so  he  knows 
whatsoever  he  could  effect,  and  whatsoever  he  could  permit,  if  he  pleased  to  do  it 
If  God  could  not  understand  more  than  he  hath  created,  he  could  not  create  moit 
than  he  hath  created :  for  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  he  can  create  any  thing  that  ht 
is  ignorant  of;  what  he  doth  not  know,  he  cannot  do :  he  must  know  also  the  extent 
of  his  own  goodness,  and  how  far  any  thing  is  capable  to  partake  of  it :  so  modi 
therefore,  as  any  detract  from  the  knowlcdp^e  of  GokI,  they  detract  from  his  power. 

M)  Ficin  dc  Immort.  lib.  2.  cap.  10.  (it;  Gauiach.  'J)  Ficin  de  immoxt.  lib.  2.  ciy.  IS. 
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know  the  nature  of  thing^B,  and  the  ends  of  them,  till  he  had  produeed' 
saw  them  In  heing?  Creatoea,  then,  did  not  arise  from  his  knowledfl^, 
iwledge  from  them ;  he  did  not  then  wiU  that  his  creatures  should  be,  for 
1  willed  what  he  knew  not,  and  knew  not  what  he  willed ;  they,  therefore, 
lown  before  they  were  made,  and  not  known  because  tiiey  were  made ; 
lem  to  make  them,  and  he  did  not  make  them  to  know  them.  '  By  the 
D  that  he  knew  what  creatures  should  be  before  they  were,  he  knows  still 
ires  shall  be  before  thejr  are ;'  for  all  things  that  are,  were  In  God,  not 
eir  own  nature,  but  in  him  as  a  cause ;  so  we  earth  and  heavens  were  in 
lodel  is  in  the  mind  of  a  workman,  which  is  in  his  mind  and  soul,  before 
ht  forth  into  outward  act 

trecUctions  of  future  things  evidence  this.  There  is  not  a  prophecy  of  any 
me,  but  is  a  spark  of  his  foreknowledge,  and  bears  witness  to  the  truth  m 
«,  in  the  punctual  acoomidishment  of  it ;  this  is  a  thing  challenged  by 
own  peculiar,  wherein  he  surmounts  all  the  idob  that  man's  inventions, 
d  in  tne  woild  (Isa.  zU.  21,  22) :  Let  them  bring  forth  (roeaking  of  the 
hew  us  what  shall  happen,  or  declare  us  things  to  come :  shew  the  things 

come  hereafter,  that  we  mav  know  that  you  are  gods.  Such  a  fore- 
of  things  to  come,  is  here  ascribed  to  God  by  God  hin^el^  as  a  distinction 

all  false  rads ;  such  a  knowledge,  that  if  anv  could  prove  that  they  were 
(  he  would  acknowledge  them  gmls  as  well  as  himself:  '  that  we  may  know 
!  gods.'  He  putB  his  Deity  to  stand  or  fall  upon  this  account,  and  this  should 
which  should  decide  the  controversy,  whether  he  or  the  heathen  idols  were 
I;  the  dispute  is  managed  by  this  medium, — He  that  knows  things  to  come, 
now  things  to  come,  ergo^  I  am  God ;  the  idols  know  not  thii^  to  come, 
eyarenotgods;  God  submits  the  being  of  his  Deity  to  this  tnaL  If  God 
I  to  come  no  more  than  the  heathen  idou,  which  were  either  devils  or  men, 
!^  in  his  own  account,  no  more  a  God  than  devils  or  men,  no  more  a  God 
gan  idols  he  doth  scoflTat  for  this  defect  If  the  heathen  idob  were  to 
of  their  deity  for  want  of  this  foreknowledge  of  things  to  come,  would  not 
d  also  fall  firom  the  same  excellency  if  he  were  defective  in  knowledge? 
in  his  own  judgment,  no  more  deserve  the  title  and  character  of  a  God 

How  could  he  reproach  them  for  that,  if  it  were  wanting  in  himself? 
I  understood  of  fiiture  things  in  their  causes,  when  the  effects  necessarily 
uch  causes,  as  light  from  the  sun,  and  heat  from  the  lire :  many  of  these 

more  of  them  angels  and  devils  know :  if  God,  therefore,  had  not  a 
farther  knowledge  than  this,  he  would  not  by  this  be  proved  to  be  God 
lan  angels  and  devils,  who  know  necessary  effects  in  their  causes.  The 
sd,  did  predict  some  things  in  the  heathen  oracles ;  but  God  is  differ- 
them  here  by  the  infiniteness  of  his  knowledge,  in  being  able  to  predict 
me  that  they  knew  not,  or  things  in  their  particularities,  things  that  de- 
Jie  libert)'  of  man's  will,  which  uie  devils  could  lay  no  claim  to  a  certain 
of.  Were  it  only  a  conjectural  knowledge  that  is  here  meant,  the  devils 
er,  they  can  conjecture,  and  so  their  deity  was  as  good  as  God's ;  for, 
I  might  know  more  things,  and  conjecture  nearer  to  what  would  be,  yet 
1  be  but  conjectural,  and  therefore  not  a  higher  kind  of  knowledge  than 
vils  might  challenge.  How  much,  then,  is  God  beholden  to  the  Soci- 
nyin^  the  knowlet^e  of  all  future  things  to  him,  upon  which  here  he 
d  of  his  Deity  ?  God  asserts  his  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  as  a  ma- 
ice  of  his  Godhead ;  those  that  deny,  therefore,  the  argument  that  proves 

conclusion  too ;  for  this  vrill  necessarily  follow,  that  if  he  be  God,  be- 
owB  future  things,  then  he  that  doth  not  know  fiiture  things  u  not  God ; 
knows  not  future  things  but  only  by  conjecture,  then  there  is  no  God, 
srtain  knowledge,  so  as  infallibly  to  predict  things  to  come,  is  an  insepa- 
tion  of  the  Deity  :  it  was,  therefore,  well  said  of  Austin,  that  it  was  as 
ness  to  deny  God  to  be,  as  to  deny  him  the  foreknowledge  of  things  to 
whole  prophetic  part  of  Scripture  declares  this  perfection  of  God ;  every 
ndle  was  lighted  at  thw  torch ;  they  could  not  have  tliis  foreknowledge 
M ;  why  might  not  many  other  men  have  the  same  insight,  if  it  were 
;  must  be  from  some  superior  Agent ;  and  all  nations  owned  prophecy 

U)  Bradward,  lib.  3.  cap.  H. 
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destroyed  by  the  fire,  })Ut  rotnincd  in  it.  God's  memory  is  no  less  perfect  than  hit 
undcrstandiiii?.  If  he  did  not  know  thin^  past,  he  could  not  be  a  righteous  Go- 
vernor, or  exercise  any  judicioJ  act  in  a  nghteous  manner ;  he  could  not  dispena 
rewards  and  punishments,  according  to  his  promises  and  threatenings,  if  things  thit 
were  past  could  Ix;  forgotten  by  him ;  he  could  not  require  that  which  is  past  (EcdcL 
iii.  1/)),  *  if  he  did  not  remember  that  which  is  past  And  though  God  be  said  fo 
lorget  in  Scripture,  and  not  to  know  his  people,  and  his  people  pray  to  him  Id 
reiiiember  them,'  as  if  }ie  had  forgotten  them  (Ps.  cxix.  49),  this  ia  improperij 
ascrilH'd  to  (lod."*  As  God  is  said  to  repent,  when  he  changes  things  according  to 
his  counsel  beyond  the  expectation  of  men,  so  he  is  said  to  forget,  when  he  d^Ri 
the  making  good  his  promise  to  the  godly,  or  his  threatcnings  to  the  wicked ;  this 
is  not  a  defect  of  memory  belonging  to  his  mind,  but  an  act  o€  his  will.  When  be 
is  said  to  remember  his  covenant,  it  is  to  will  grace  according  to  his  covenant; 
when  he  is  said  tofi)r;xet  his  covenant,  is  is  to  intercept  the  influences  of  it,  wherebf 
to  punish  tlie  sin  of  Iiis  |>eople ;  and  when  he  is  said  not  to  know  his  people,  it  a 
not  lui  absohite  forgt^tfuhiess  of  them,  but  withdrawing  from  them  the  testimonies  of 
his  kindness,  and  clouding  the  signs  of  his  favour;  so  God  in  pardon  is  said  to 
for^i-t  sin,  not  that  he  ceaseth  to  know  it,  but  ccaseth  to  punish  it.  It  is  not  to  be 
meant  of  a  simple  forgetfulness,  or  a  lapse  of  his  memory,  but  of  a  judicial  fbi^ 
get  fulness;  so  when  his  people  in  Scriptiure  pray,  Lord,  remember  thy  word  unto 
thy  servant ;  no  more  is  to  be  understood,  but  Lord,  fulfil  thy  word  and  promise  to 
thy  stnaiit. 

Thinlly,  lie  knows  things  present  (Heb.  iv.  13):  *  All  things  are  naked  and 
opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  wc  have  to  do  ;*  this  is  grounded  upon  the 
knowled;.re  (»f  himself;  it  is  not  so  diflicult  to  know  all  creatures  exactly,  as  to  know 
himself,  because  they  are  finite,  but  himself  is  infinite;  he  knows  his  own  power, 
and  therefi)re  every  thing  tlmmeh  which  his  omnipotence  is  diflused,  all  the  ads 
and  i)l)jeets  of  it ;  not  the  least  thing  that  is  the  birth  of  his  power,  can  be  concealed 
from  hill) ;  he  knows  his  own  goo<lness,  and  therefore  every  object  upon  which  the 
warm  bennis  of  his  goodness  strike :  he  therefore  knows  distinctly  the  properties  of 
every  creature,  because  everj'  j)roperty  in  them  is  a  ray  of  his  goodness ;  he  is  not 
onlv  the  efiieient,  but  the  exemplnry  cause ;  therefore  as  he  knows  all  that  his  powff 
hath  wrought,  as  he  is  the  eifieient,  so  he  knows  them  in  himself  as  the  pattern;  as 
a  eaqjenter  can  give  an  account  of  every  part  and  passage  in  a  house  he  hath  built, 
by  consulting  the  model  in  his  own  mind,  whereby  he  built  it.  *  He  looked  upon  all 
things  af^er  he  had  made  them,  and  pronounced  them  good*  (Gen.  i.  3)  full  of  a 
natural  goodness  he  had  endowed  them  with ;  he  did  not  ignorantly  pronounce  them 
so,  and  call  them  good,  whether  he  knew  them  or  not;  and  therefore  he  knows  them 
in  particular,  as  he  knew  them  all  hi  their  first  presence.  Is  there  any  reason  he 
should  be  ignorant  of  cverj*  thing  now  present  in  the  world,  or  that  any  thing  that 
derives  an  existence  from  him  as  a  free  cause,  shoidd  be  concealed  from  him  ?  If 
he  did  not  know  things  present  in  their  particularities,  many  things  woidd  be  knomi 
by  man,  yea,  by  bcjists,  which  the  infinite  God  were  ignorant  of;  and  if  he  did  not 
know  all  things  present,  but  only  some,  it  is  possible  for  the  most  blessed  God  to 
be  deceived  and  be  misemblc :  ignorance  is  a  calamity  to  the  miderstanding :  he 
could  not  prescribe  laws  to  his  creatures,  unless  he  knew  their  natures,  to  which  tho>e 
laws  were  to  be  suited :  no,  not  natural  ordinances  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  heavenly 
bodies,  and  inanimate  creatures,  unless  he  knew  the  vigour  and  virtue  in  them,  to 
execute  those  ordinances ;  for  to  prescribe  laws  above  tile  nature  of  things,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  wisdom  of  government ;  he  must  know  how  far  they  were  able  to 
obey ;  whether  the  laws  were  suited  to  their  ability :  and  for  his  rational  creatures, 
whether  the  punishments  annexed  to  the  law  were  proper,  and  suited  to  the  trans- 
gression of  the  cri'ature. 

1.  He  knows  all  creatures  from  the  hi|^hest  to  the  lowest,  the  least  as  well  as  the 
greatest.  He  knows  the  ravens  and  their  young  ones  (Job.  xxxviii.  41) ;  the  drops 
of  rain  and  dew  which  he  hath  begotten  (Job  xxxviii.  29)  ;  every  binl  in  the  air,  as 
well  as  any  man  doth  what  he  hath  in  a  cngc  at  lunne  (Ps.  1.  11):  *I  know  all  the 
fowls  in  the  nuumtains,  mid  the  wild  beasts  in  the  field;'  which  some  read  creepm); 
i  things.     The  clouds  are  numbered  in  his  wisdom  (Jol)  xxxviii.  37);  evei^- wonn  in 

I         the  ciulh,  ever)-  droj)  of  rain  that  falls  upon  the  ground,  the  flakes  of  snow,  and  ttt 
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of  bail,  the  mimU  upon  the  •M-^ore,  the  hain  upon  the  head;  it  ii  no  more 

to  imaffme  that  God  knows  tliem,  than  that  God  made  them ;  they  are  aU 

'    of  hia  power,  as  well  as  the  stars,  which  he  calls  hy  their  names,  as  well 

It  glonoos  angel  and  blessed  spirit;  he  knows  them  as  well  as  if  thera 

hot  them  in  particular  for  him  to  know ;  the  least  things  were  framed  by 

■It  M  wcH  as  the  greatest;  the  least  things  partake  of  his  goodness  as  well  as 

t/butt;  he  knows  his  own  arts,  and  his  own  goodness,  and  therefore  all  tha 

and  impresstona  of  them  upon  all  his  creatures ;  he  knows  the  immediate 

of  the  least,  and  therefore  the  effects  of  those  causes.  Since  his  knowledge  is 

it  mnst  extend  to  those  things  which  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  him, 

which  approach  nearest  to  not  being;  since  ne  did  not  want  power  to 

he  cannot  want  understanding  to  know  every  thing  he  hath  created,  the  dis- 

IS,  qualities,  and  virtues  of  the  minutest  creature.    Nor  is  the  understanding 

God  eoioased,  and  waSen  a  diminution  b^  the  knowlege  of  the  vilest  and  most 
rfderaWe  things.  Is  it  not  an  imperfection  to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  any 
^  ^f  and  can  G<m  have  such  a  defect  in  his  most  fjenect  understanding?  Is  tlie 
adanlanding  of  man  of  an  impurer  alloy  by  knowing  the  nature  of  ue  rankest 
frisHM?  by  understanding  a  fly,  or  a  smaU  insect?  or  by  considering  the  deformity 
jf  a  tomAt  Is  it  not  generally  counted  a  note  of  a  dignified  mind  to  be  aUe  to  di»- 
of  the  nature  of  them?  Was  Solomon,  who  knew  all  from  the  cedar  to  the 
debased  b^  so  rich  a  present  of  wisdom  from  his  Creator  ?  Is  any  glass 
by  presentmg  a  deformed  image?  Is  there  any  thing  more  vile  than  the 
'■uginatioQs,  which  are  only  evil,  and  continually?'  Doth  not  the  mind  of  man 
Ineend  to  the  mud  of  the  euth,  pday  the  adulterer  or  idolater  with  mean  objects, 
■ek  in  the  most  unclean  things?  yet  God  knows  these  in  all  their  circumstances, 
ktfcry  appearance,  inside  and  outside.  Is  there  any  thing  viler  than  some  thoughts 
4  men?  than  some  actions  of  men?  their  unclean  beds  and  gluttonous  vomiting, 
■i  Lodferian  pride  ?  vet  do  not  these  fall  under  the  eye  of  God,  in  all  their 

?    The  Second  Person's  taking  hiunan  nature,  though  it  obscured,  vet  it 

not  di^wrage  the  Deity,  or  brinff  any  disgrace  to  it  Is  gold  the  worse  for  being 
~  into  the  image  of  a  flv?  doth  it  not  still  retain  the  nobleness  of  the  metal? 
men  are  demised  for  descending  to  the  knowledge  of  mean  and  vile  thin^, 
lii  because  they  neglect  tiie  knowledge  of  the  greater,  and  irfn  in  their  inquiries 
Aer  lesser  things,  with  a  neglect  of  that  which  concerns  more  the  honour  of  God 
■d  the  happiness  of  themselves ;  to  be  ambitious  of  such  a  knowledge,  and  careless 
tf  that  of  more  concern,  is  criminal  and  contemptible.  But  God  knows  the  greatest 

•  wdl  as  the  least ;  mean  things  are  not  known  by  him  to  exclude  the  knowledge 
cf  the  greater ;  nor  are  vile  things  governed  by  him  to  exclude  the  order  of  the 
ktter.  The  deformity  of  objects  known  by  God  doth  not  deform  liim,  nor  defile 
lim ;  he  doth  not  view  them  without  himself,  but  within  himself,  wherein  all  things 
k  iheir  ideas  are  beautiful  and  comely :  our  knowledge  of  a  deformed  thing  is  not 

•  definrming  of  our  understanding,  but  is  beautiful  in  the  knowledge,  though  it  be 
aot  in  the  object ;  nor  b  there  any  fear  that  the  understanding  of  God  should  become 
material  by  knowing  material  things,  any  more  tlum  our  understandings  lose  their 
spirituality  by  knowing  the  nature  of  bodies;  it  is  to  be  observed  therefore  that  only 
tDOoe  senses  of  men,  as  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  which  have  those  qualities  for 
their  objects  that  come  nearest  the  natiure  of  spiritutd  things,  as  light,  sounds,  fragrant 
odours,  arc  ascribed  to  God  in  Scripture ;  not  touching  or  tasting,  which  are  senses 
that  are  not  exercised  without  a  more  immediate  commerce  with  gross  matter ;  and 
the  reason  may  be,  because  we  should  have  no  gross  thoughts  of  God,  as  if  he  wcro 
a  body,  and  made  of  mutter,  like  the  things  he  knows. 

2.  As  he  knows  all  creatures,  so  God  knows  all  the  actions  of  creatures.  He 
counts  in  particular  all  the  ways  of  men.  *  Doth  he  not  see  all  my  ways,  and  count 
all  my  steps'  (Job  xxxi.  4)  ?  lie  •  tells '  tlicir  *  wanderings,'  as  if  one  by  one  (Ps. 
IvL  8;.  His  eyes  ore  upon  jiU  the  ways  of  mnn,  and  he  sees  ail  his  gomgs '  (Job 
xxxiv.  21);  a  metaphor  taken  from  men,  when  they  look  wistly,  with  fixed  eyes 
upon  a  thing,  to  view  it  in  every  circumstance,  whence  it  comes,  whetlier  it  goes, 
to  observe  every  little  motion  of  it.  Go<l's  eye  is  not  a  wandering,  but  a  fixed  eye ; 
and  the  ways  of  man  ore  not  only  'before  his  eyes,'  but  he  doth  exactly  *  ponder  them 
(Prow.  V.  21) ;  as  one  that  will  not  be  i;>iioraiit  of  tlie  least  mite  in  tliem,  but  weigk 
and  examine  them  by  the  standard  of  his  law ;  he  may  as  well  know  the  motions  of 
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our  memhon,  as  the  ha*n  of  niir  heads ;  the  imallest  actions  belbre  diey  b^  >^a^^ 
c\\  i!,  natural,  or  religion^,  f;-i1  under  his  cognizaDce ;  what  meaner  than  a  ''^^'^/jkr  ^ 
ing  a  pitcher,  vet  our  Sa%-i«^»ir  foretels  it  MLukcxziL  10) ;  God  knows  nota^^^^l 
men  do,  but  wW  they  would  ha^e  done, had  he  not  restrained  them;  whd^;^^  1^ 
lech  would  hare  done  to  Sarah,  had  not  God  put  a  bar  in  his  way  (Geo.  ^^r  >f ^ 
what  a  man  that  is  taken  away  in  his  youth  would  have  done,  haia  he  ^^*^^V^^ 
riper  a^e ;  yea,  he  knows  the  most  secret  words  as  well  as  actions;  the  woidi  ff^^^J 
by  the  king  of  Israel  in  his  bed-chamber,  were  revealed  to  Elisha  (2  Kings  tl^^^^^ 
and  indeed,  how  can  any  action  of  man  be  concealed  from  God  ?  Can  we  view  ''^^^ 
various  actions  of  a  heap  of  ants,  or  a  hive  of  bees  in  a  glass,  without  turning  ^^^ 
r\  e$ :  and  shall  not  Goa  behold  the  actions  of  all  men  in  the  world,  which  are  ^^O^ 
than  bec»  or  ants  in  his  sight,  and  more  visible  to  him  than  an  ant-hill  or  bee4iir^ 
can  be  to  the  acutest  eve  of  man  ? 

3.  As  God  knows  all  the  actions  of  creatures,  so  he  knows  all  the  thoughts 
creatures.     The  thoughts  are  the  most  doaeted  acts  of  man,  hid  from  men  m^ 
angols,  unless  disclosed  by  some  outward  expressions ;  but  God  descends  into  die 
d*  pths  and  abysses  of  the  soul,  discerns  the  most  inward  contrivances ;  nothins  ■ 
impenetrable  to  him;  the  sun  doth  not  so  much  enlighten  the  earth,  as  God  under- 
stands the  heart ;  all  thoughts  are  as  visible  to  him.  as  flies  and  motes  enclosed  ia 
a  body  of  transparent  cr\*stal;  this  man  naturally  allows  to  God.     Men  often  speak 
to  God  by  the  motions  of  their  minds  and  secret  ejaculations,  which  they  woula  not 
do,  if  It  were  not  naturally  implanted  in  them,  that  God  knows  all  their  inward 
motions ;  the  Scripture  is  plain  and  positive  in  this,  *  He  tries  the  heart  and  the 
reins '  (Ps.  viL  9),  as  men,  by  the  use  of  fire,  discern  the  drossy  and  purer  parts  of 
metals.     The  secret  intentions  and  aims,  the  most  lurkin?  affections  seated  in  the 
reins ;  he  knows  that  which  no  man,  no  angel,  is  able  to  know,  which  a  man  him- 
self knows  not,  nor  makes  any  particular  reflection  upon ;  yea,  *hc  weighs  the  Spirit' 
(IVov.  xvi.  2) ;  he  exactly  numbers  all  the  devices  and  inclinations  of  men,  as  men 
do  ever\'  piece  of  coin  they  tell  out  of  a  heap.  '  He  discerns  the  thoughts  and  intenti 
of  ihe  heart '  (Heb.  iv.  12)  ;  all  that  is  in  the  mind,  all  that  is  in  the  affections,  ereir 
ttirring  and  purpose ;  so  that  not  one  thought  can  be  withheld  '  from  him  *  (Job 
xlii.  2) ;   yea,  *  Hell  and  destruction  are  before  him,  much  more  then  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  men  '  (Prov.  xv.  11)  ;  he  works  all  things  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  brings  forth  all  thing?  out  of  that  treasure,  say  some ;  but  more  naturally,  God 
knows  the  whole  state  of  the  dead,  all  the  receptacles  and  graves  of  their  bocues,  all 
the  bodies  of  men  consumed  by  the  earth,  or  devoured  by  living  creatures;  things 
tlirit  Sf em  to  be  out  of  all  being ;  he  knows  the  thoughts  of  the  devils  and  damned 
creatures,  whom  he  hath  cast  out  of  his  care  for  ever,  into  the  arms  of  his  justicf, 
never  ni.>re  to  cast  a  delightfiil  glance  towards  them ;  not  a  secret  in  any  soul  ia 
hell  (which  he  hath  no  need  to  know,  because  he  shall  not  judge  them  by  any  of  the 
thoughts  they  now  have,  since  they  were  condemned  to  punishment)  is  hid  from 
him ;  much  more  is  he  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  living  men,  the  counseb  of 
whose  hearts  are  yet  to  be  manifested,  in  order  to  their  trial  and  censure;  yea,  ht 
knows  them  before  they  spring  up  into  actual  being  (Ps.  cxxxix.  2) :  *  Thou  under- 
Ktandest  my  thoughts  afar  ofi*;'  my  thoughts,  that  is,  every  thought;  though  xnnn- 
mcrable  thoughts  pass  through  me  in  a  day,  and  that  in  the  source  and  fountain, 
when  it  is  vet  in  the  womb,  before  it  is  our  thought ;  if  he  knows  them  before  their 
existence,  before  they  can  be  properly  caUed  ours,  much  more  doth  he  know  them 
wlien  they  actuaUy  spring  up  in  us :  he  knows  the  tendency  of  them,  where  the  Imd 
will  light  when  it  is  in  flight ;  he  knows  them  exactly,  he  is  therefore  called  a  dis- 
cemer  or  criticiser  *  of  the  heart '  (Heb.  iv.  12).     As' a  critic  discerns  every  letter, 
point,  and  stop  ;  he  is  more  intimate  with  us  than  our  souls  with  our  bodies,  and  hath 
more  the  possession  of  us  than  we  have  of  ourselves;  he  knows  them  by  an  inspec- 
tion into  the  heart,  not  by  the  mediation  of  second  causes,  by  the  looks  or  gestun^s 
of  men,  as  men  may  discern  the  thouglits  of  one  another.     (1.)  God  discerns  all 
good  motions  of  the  mind  and  will.     These  he  puts  into  men,  and  needs  must  God 
know  his  own  act ;  he  knew  the  son  of  *  Jeroboam  to  have  some  good  thing  in  him 
towards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel'  (1  Kings  xiv.  13) ;  and  the  integrity  of  Daiid 
and  Hezekiah;  the  freest  motions  of  the  will  and  affections  to  him:  *•  Lord,  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee,'  saith  Peter  (John  xxi.  17).     Love  can  be  no  more 
■trained,  that,  the  will  itself  can ;  a  man  may  make  anothcT  to  grieve  and 
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ilmr  uiatber  to  love.  (3.)  God  discema  aU  (he  evi)  muliMi*  of  tlio 
tl  '  tlveij  unaginBtion  of  ihe  heart'  (Gen.ri.  5);  the  rniiity  of 'nu^n'a 
isdr.  II);  their  inward  darkneM,  and  di>ccllAll  di^uuei.  Ho  wonder 
n&iiiioned  the  heart,  ahould  uodenttand  the  motioDi  of  it  ( Pa.  uxiii. 
rkolufrom  heaven  and  lwhoIJ«aU  tbechildren  of  men;  hefaihionelh 
jibe,  and  conuidera  all  their  works.'  Doth  any  man  make  a  watch,  and 
U  of  ita  motioD  f  Uid  God  Sing  awHV  the  key  u>  thia  aecrel  mbinot, 
Mdil.  and  put  otT  the  power  of  unlocking  it  when  he  pleaiiedl  }Ie  did 
■e  it  in  mch  »  posture  at  that  any  thing  in  it  nhould  be  hid  from  )iis 
(Klaihian  it  to  be  privileged  from  his  Eovemmcnt ;  wliich  woidd  fotlov, 
Mlant  of  nhot  was  minted  and  coined  in  it.  He  could  not  be  a  Judev 
^if  the  inward  fnuncs  and  principica  of  men 'a  actiona  w«re  concealed 
IMitnard  action  may  gliltn  U>  an  outward  eye,  yet  the  woret  aprlng 
iqiplmue.  and  not  tlie  fear  and  love  of  God.  If  the  inward  fi-amea  of 
it  cuvered  from  hini  in  the  secret  rcceasea  of  the  heart ;  thoae  pluusihie 
H^ard  of  their  principle*,  would  merit  a  puniahnicnt,  would  meet  with 
ti  God  should  beatow  happiness  where  he  bad  denounced  mi»m'. 

■  knowledge  of  what  ia  juic,  he  coulduol  be  a  wine  Lawgiver,  m  wttb' 
idge  of  what  ii  inwardly  commttleil,  he  could  not  be  a  righleoua  Judge  : 
Wtn  in  the  spring,  might  he  judged  good  by  [he  fair  colour  and  ap- 
Ua  is  the  glory  of  God  at  the  W  day,  '  to  manifeat  the  aecreta  of  all 
f.  iv.  5} ;  and  lh«  prophet  Jeremiah  linlu  the  power  of  judging,  and 
«  of  tiybg,  the  bean*  together  (Jer.  xi.  20) :  ■  But  thou,  O  Lord  of 

fcrigbteoUBly,  that  trieat  the  reins  and  the  bean ; '  and  (Jer.  xriL 
search  tlie  beoit,  I  try  the  reina  ; '  to  what  end  ?  even  to  'give 
Motding  to  his  way,  and  according  to  the  &uit  of  bii  doingt.'  And, 
idiag  up  the  whole  law  with  that  commund  of  not  coveting,  eviilenceth 
idge  men  by  the  inward  affections  and  frames  of  their  hearts.  Again, 
Ibe  mind  of  man  in  every  act  of  ibinking,'  in  him  we  have  not  only 
if  life,  but  every  motion,  the  motion  of  our  minds  aa  well  aa  of  our 
Im  him  we  live  and  move,'  &c.  {Acts  xvii.  28).  Since  he  aupporta  the 
&cullv  in  everv  act.  can  lie  be  ignorant  of  those  nets  which  spnng  from 
Bwhid,  hi!  i.lli  at  Il,;il  iii,lfliil  commuiilc-alc  [>oH.-r  and  obililj?' Nuw 
!■  of  the  thoughts  of  men  ia, 

wmmunicable  property,  belonging  only  to  the  Divine  underttanding. 
teed,  may  know  the  thoughts  of  othera  by  divine  revelation,  but  not  by 
M  creature  hath  a  key  immediately  to  open  the  minda  of  men,  and  aee 
{Kb  there;  no  creature  can  fathom  tlie  heart  by  the  line  of  created 
Devils  may  have  a  conjectural  knowledge,  and  may  guess  at  them, 
■atance  they  b^ve  with  the  disposition  and  constitution  of  men,  And  the 
Mold  in  tlieir  fancies ;  and  by  aomc  marka  which  un  inward  imiglna- 
"ap  Upoo  the  brain,  blood,  animal  spirits,  face,  &c.      But  the  knowing 

■  Uettly  as  thought,  without  any  impreaaion  by  it,  is  a  royalty  God  ap- 
'liimKlf,  as  the  main  secret  of  his  government,  and  a  p^ection  decla- 
'  Dfih,  as  much  as  any  else  (Jor.  xvii.  9,  10);  '  The  heart  of  man  ia 
•"ked,  who  can  know  it  ?  '  yes,  there  is  one,  and  but  one, '  I,  the  Lord, 
••"t.  I  try  the  reins.'  '  Man  looks  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the 
."PM  the  heart '  (I  Sam.  xvi.  7) ;  where  God  is  diatmguisbed  by  this 
**!  all  men  whataoever,  other?  may  know  by  revelation,  aj  Elisha  did, 
'^liiii'a  heart  (2  Kings  v.  26).  But  (iod  knowa  a  man  more  than  any 
■OUKlf ;  what  person  upon  earth  understands  the  windings  and  turnings 
*Hn,  what  reaervea  it  will  have,  what  contrivances,  what  inclinations  t 
M  knows  exactly. 

■°ftiire«  no  new  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  end  hearts  by  the  discovery 
"  actions.  He  would  then  be  but  equal  in  this  part  of  knowledge  to 
,'  to  man  or  angel  but  may  thna  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  them  ;  God 
■dojed  from  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  prime  work  of  bis  lower 
'  •ould  have  made  a  creature  auperior  in  this  resjiect  to  himself,  upon 
1  discover,  his  knowledge  of  their  inward  inlentiona  should  depend ; 
>  when  God  ia  said  to  search  the  heart,  we  must  not  undentand  it  m 
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if  0«d««n  faaorant  before,  aad  wm  foin  to  miik»  is  eneC  temtiBy  and 
bcfevt  Iw  attuied  what  he  dencd  to  know;  Imt  Ood  condeMends  to  oar 
fai  die  apteedoo  of  hie  own  knowledge^  flpdJ^rmgdiat  bis  knowledge  it  m 
M  any  man's  knowledge  can  be  of  the  dragns  of  olhei%  after  be  hath  m^ 
bf  a  strict  and  thoroo^  ezaminatioo,  andwrangontadisoovenf  of  tbeirx 
tnat  be  knows  them  as  perfectly  as  if  be  had  nut  them  upon  tne  rack,  and 
tibem  to  make  a  diecoveiy  of  their  secRt  plotttngs.    Nor  most  we  undent 
bi  Gen.  xxiL  12,  where  Uod  sattb,  'idfter  Abraham  bad  stretched  out  bis 
sacrifice  bis  son,  Now  I  know  that  thou  fearert  Go4'  •>  though  God  was  \ 
of  Abraham's  gracions  disposition  to  him;  did  Abraham's  drawing  bia  ~ 
nish  God  with  a  new  Imowledge?  no,  God  knew  Abraham's  moos  li 
before  (Gen.  xviiL  19) :  '  I  know  him,  that  be  will  command  bia  cnildren 
frc    Knowledge  is  sometimes  taken  for  spprobation ;  dien  the  sense  will 
I  approve  this  fact  as  a  testimony  of  thy  fear  of  me^  once  thy  afl^ction  to 
is  extinguished  by  the  more  powerfol  ume  of  afieetian  to  my  will  and  e 
I  now  accept  thee,  and  coont  diee  a  meet  sobject  of  my  cboicesi  benefits: 
1  know,  that  is,  I  have  made  known  and  manifested  the  foidi  of  Abraham 
sdf  and  to  die  worid:  dius  Paul  uses  the  word  know  fl  Cor.  iL  2):  '  I 
termined  to  know  nothing ;'  that  is,  to  declare  and  teach  nodiingy  to  make 
nothing  but  Christ  crucified :  or  dse.  Now  I  know,  that  i%  I  have  an  eridsi 
eiperiment  in  this  noble  foot,  that  diou  foaiest  me.    God  often  oondeaoends 
ei^adty  in  speaking  of  binoelf  after  the  manner  of  men,  as  if  he  had  (as 
kiwwn  the  inward  affections  of  odiers  l^  their  outward  actioos. 

4.  God  knows  all  die  erik  and  sins  A  creatures.    (1.)  God  knows  all  sin. 
follows  upon  the  odier.    If  he  knows  all  the  actions  and  thongfata  of  croatw 
knows  also  all  die  sinfolness  in  those  acts  and  diou^ts.    This  Zopbar  infen 
God's  punishing  men  (Job  zL  11) ;  for  he  knows  vam  man,  he  seea  bia  vii^ 
also ;  he  knows  every  man,  and  sees  die  wickednew  of  every  man ;  he  lodB 
from  heaven,  and  beholds  not  only  the  filthy  persons^  but  what  ia  fildiy  in 
^Nud.  ziv.  2,  3),  all  nations  in  die  world,  and  every  man  of  eveiy  natioii;  i 
dieir  ini^^  is  hid  firom  his  eyes ;  he  searches  Jerusalem  with  candles  (li 
17).    God  (mIows  sinners  step  1^  step,  wid^  bis  eye,  and  will  not  leave  ao 
out  tQl  he  hath  taken  them ;  a  meta^or  taken  firom  one  that  seardies  all 
with  a  candle,  diat  nothing  can  be  hid  ftom  him.    He  knows  it  distincdy  in 
parts  of  it,  how  an  adulterer  rises  out  of  his  bed  to  commit  undeanneas,  wbil 
trivances  he  had,  what  steps  he  took,  eveiy  circumstance  in  the  whole  nn| 
not  only  evil  in  the  bulk,  but  every  one  of  the  blacker  spots  i^wn  it,  wbidi 
most  aggravate  it    If  he  did  not  know  evil,  how  could  he  permit  it,  oider  it^  ~~ 
it,  or  pardon  it ?    Doth  he  pcamit  he  knows  not  what?  oitler  to  bis  own  ' 
what  he  is  ignorant  of?  punish  or  psidon  diat  which  he  is  uncertain  i 
be  a  crime  or  no?    *  Cleanse  me,'  saith  David,  *  firom  my  secret  fimlta*  (Fl 
12),  secret  in  recard  of  others,  secret  in  r^ard  of  himsdf ;  how  could  God 
him  firom  diat  whereof  he  was  ignorant?    He  knows  siim  befiire  diey  are  con 
much  more  when  they  are  in  act ;  he  foreknew  die  idolatry  and  apoatncv  cf  ii 
Jews ;  what  ^ods  they  would  serve,  in  what  measure  thev  would  provoke  U^i 
and  violate  ms  covenant  (Deut  zxxi.  20,  21) ;  he  knew  Judas'  sin  kntf  ~ 
Judas'  actual  existence,  foretelling  it  in  the  Fsalms ;  and  Christ  predicta  -" 
be  acted  it     He  sees  sins  fiiture  in  his  own  permittiiig  wiU ;  he 


in  his  own  supporting  act    As  he  knows  thm^  nosnUe  to  himself,  beeMSt  li 
knows  his  own  power,  so  he  knows  things  practicable  by  the  creatuie»  becsBii  li 


knows  the  power  and  principles  of  the  creature.**  This  sentiment  of  God  iai 
written  in  tne  fears  of  sinners,  upon  lightning,  thunder,  or  some  nrodigioai 
don  of  God  in  the  world ;  what  is  the  language  of  diem,  but  mat  lie  sen 
deeds,  hears  their  words,  knows  the  inward  sinnilneM  of  their  hearts ;  that  ha  doft 
not  only  behold  them  as  a  mefe  spectator,  but  considerB  diem  as  a  jutt  judge.  Aid 
the  poets  say,  that  the  sins  of  men  leaped  into  heaven,  and  were  writ  m  pinbiiiiitfi 
of  / upiter,P  scelus  m  terram  aeritur,  m  ccdo  icribUw :  sin  is  acted  on  earth,  aii 
leeorued  in  heaven.  God  indeed  doth  not  behold  evil  with  the  approving  eye ;  bi 
knows  it  not  widi  a  practical  knowledge  to  be  the  andior  of  it,  mit  with  a 
ladve  knowledge,  so  as  to  understand  the  sinfiilncM  of  it ;  or  a  knowledge 

(o)  Fotherbjr  Atheonu,  p.  1S2.  (pi  *ev  Ai^JXt  Ctom.  AnthoL  Dse.  1. 09.  SN.  p^  Ml. 
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:  both  the  necenity  of  their  meeting,  in  regard  of  their  master  s  order,  and 
As  accidentahien  of  it  in  regard  of  themaelvei,  were  in  both  their  circmnstances 
hi!  I  iiown  by  the  master  that  employed  them.  For  the  clearing  of  this,  take  it  in 
'ii  nuthod. 

1.  It  k  an  uiworthj  conceit  of  God  in  any  to  exclude  him  from  the  knowledge 

'theae  thines. 

(1.)  It  win  be  a  strange  contracting  of  him  to  allow  him  no  greater  a  knowledge 

—  we  have  omielvea.  Contingencies  are  known  to  us  when  they  come  into  act, 
paaa  from  futurity  to  reality ;  and  when  they  are  present  to  us,  we  can  order 
■■r  affiun  acoordin^y ;  shall  we  allow  God  no  greater  a  measure  of  knowledge  Uian 
«■  haTe,  and  make  nim  as  blind  as  ourselTes,  not  to  see  things  of  that  nature  before 
Ifcej  come  to  pass?  Shall  God  know  them  no  more?  Shall  we  imagine  God  knows 
■o  otherwise  tnan  we  know?  and  that  he  doth,  like  us,  stand  gazing  with  admiration 
at  erenta  ?  man  can  conjecture  many  thinp ;  is  it  fit  to  ascriM  the  same  uncertainty 
to  God,  as  thouirh  he,  as  well  as  we,  couM  have  no  assurance  tiU  the  issue  appear 
in  the  view  of  all  ?    If  God  doth  not  certainly  foreknow  them,  he  doth  but  conjeo- 


tfaem ;  but  a  conjectural  knowledge  is  by  no  means  to  be  fastened  on  God ;  for 
18  not  knowledge,  but  guess,  and  destroys  a  Deity  by  makmg  him  subject  to 
nustake ;  for  he  that  only  guesseth,  may  guess  wrong ;  so  that  this  is  to  make  God 
Kke  ourselves,  and  strip  mm  of  an  universally  acknowledged  perfection  of  omni- 
•cicnce.  A  conjectural  knowledge,  saith  aae,^  is  as  unworthy  of  God  as  the  creature 
ia  imworthy  of  omniscience.  It  is  certain  man  hath  a  liberty  to  act  many  things 
Am  or  that  way  as  he  pleases;  to  walk  to  thia  or  tiiat  quarter,  to  speak  or  not  to 
speek;  to  do  this  or  that  thing,  or  not  to  do  it ;  which  wav  a  man  will  certainly  de- 
tannme  himself  is  unknown  Mfore  to  any  creature,  yea,  often  at  the  present  to  him- 
•ri(  for  he  may  be  in  suroense ;  but  shall  we  imagine  this  friture  determination  of 
himflf  is  concealed  from  uod?  Those  that  deny  God's  foreknowledge  in  such  cases, 
most  either  say,  that  God  hath  an  opinion  that  a  man  will  resolve  rather  this  way 
dum  that ;  but  then  if  a  man  by  his  lioerty  determine  himself  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  God,  is  not  God  then  deceived?  and  what  rational  creature  can  own  him  for  a 
God  that  can  be  deceived  in  any  thing?  or  else  th^  must  say  that  God  is  at  un- 
etrtamty,  and  suspends  his  opinion  without  determimng  it  any  way ;  then  he  cannot 
know  free  acts  till  they  are  done ;  he  would  then  depend  upon  the  creature  for  his 
information ;  his  knowledge  would  be  every  instant  increased,  as  things,  he  knew 
not  before,  came  into  act ;  and  since  there  are  every  minute  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  various  imaginations  in  the  minds  of  men,  there  would  be  every  minute  an 
accession  of  new  knowledge  to  God  which  he  had  not  before ;  besides,  this  know- 
ledge would  be  mutable  according  to  the  wavering  and  weathercock  resolutions  of 
men,  one  while  standing  to  this  point,  another  while  to  that,  if  he  depended  upon 
the  creature's  determination  for  nia  knowledge. 

(2.)  If  the  free  acts  of  men  were  unknown  before  to  God,  no  man  can  se  how 
there  can  be  any  government  of  the  world  by  him.  Such  contingencies  may  happen, 
and  such  resolves  of  men's  freo-wills  unknown  to  God,  as  may  perplex  hb  anairs, 
and  put  him  upon  new  counsels  and  methods  for  attaining  those  ends  which  he 
settlni  at  the  first  creation  of  things ;  if  thinp  happen  which  God  knows  not  of 
before,  this  must  be  the  consequence ;  where  there  is  no  foresight,  there  is  no  pro- 
vidence ;  things  may  happen  so  sudden,  if  God  be  ignorant  of  them,  that  they  may 
give  a  check  to  his  intentions  and  scheme  of  government,  and  put  him  upon  changing 
Uie  whole  model  of  it.  How  often  doth  a  small  intervening  circumstance,  unforeseen 
by  man,  dash  in  pieces  a  long  meditated  and  well-formed  design !  To  govern  neces- 
sary causes,  as  sun  and  stars,  whose  effects  are  natural  and  constant  in  themselves, 
is  easy  to  be  imagined ;  but  how  to  govern  the  world  that  consists  of  so  many  men 
of  free-will,  able  to  determine  themselves  to  this  or  that,  and  which  have  no  con- 
stancy in  themselves,  as  the  sun  and  stars  have,  cannot  be  imagined,  unless  we  will 
allow  in  God  as  great  a  certainty  of  foreknowledge  of  the  designs  and  actions  of 
men,  as  there  is  inconstancy  in  their  resolves.  God  must  be  altering  the  methods 
of  his  government  every  day,  every  hour,  every  minute,  according  to  the  determina- 
tions of  men,  which  are  so  vario'is  and  changeable  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  worid 
in  the  space  of  one  minute ;  he  must  wait  to  see  what  the  counseb  of  men  will  be, 

(«i)  Scrivener. 
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ff'^,  i'.-r*-K.:.'»'m  *.:.>  izr^  «»'.'.*.  '.f  »J  n:*n,  u  well  as  of  ote  ?   If  the  I£b*riT  of  Cvxni'i 

■ki  ..  v.i,  r.o  Kir.':  .•%'.:*  v^  G>i  i  crTtila  izwi  infallTal*  fjrekcowledee  of  h.  bovcu 
•   •■  ':vr, •..'.;?<•  .'.'.7  ',f  4'./  r.r'r.'r  :r.ii.?  b*  a  Lindriiice  to  tim?  lor  tisere  b  the  tame 
■   ■/,:•  'A  f^t.f.  ar.'i  h'..:  a:*!  -J.*  goven:3i«:L:  extfirnds  to  erexy  TiHAze.  every  fiunilT, 
->'.-■  fi^rv/n,  &.t  -A' .i  '<A  \f»  £ir:7'i'.m!  ar.d  nations.  So  God  foretok£  brhu  pit]f)bet, 
\i'.\  t.uxi  tK«;  d(biitrii''.t;ori  of  J-t  /boam'i  alur,  but  the  name  of  the  person  that  toonld 
U  tf.f;  'ir:<tnirn<!:rit  of  it  M  Kir.T^  xiii.  2j,  and  this  about  300  Tean  before  JoBah'i 
If.nfi.     It  u  a  worlds  th^^:  r.o:.*.'  of  the  pious  kings  of  JuJah.  in  deCestatioD  of 
jfi'ji;i trv,  and  K'/p<:^  to  recov^T  Si^^in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  had  in  all  that  qiace 
hittuif{  out-  of  th<:ir  %tfnn  hy  tli-it  nair.e  of  Josiah,  in  hopes  that  that  prophecy  should 
h"  hrr.i,t§i\M'}t*-f{  hy  }iirri;  ihat  Mara^-rh  only  should  do  this,  who  was  the  greateit 
iiniUfif/r  of  Ji-r' Jxiaifi'^  idoiatr.  amor.rr  all  the  Jewish  kings,  and  indeed  went  De}'ond 
(tii'ffi ;  find  Usui  no  rnind  to  d(r\trrj\  in  nnother  kingdom  what  he  propagated  in  his 
own.   VVli;iL  in  fn^rr  tlian  thr*  iinjurtitirpn  of  n  name?  yet  this  he  foreknew,  and  thii 
JiiAUih  wasi  ManasM'irs  son  (2  Kin:':  xxi.  20;.    Was   here  anything  more  Toluntaiy 
(li.tn  i'tr  IMiaraoli  to  honour  tlirr  hutlifr  hy  n*  tr/Hng  him  to  his  place,  and  punish  the 
bh^T  liy  \f-ni'/mff,  liini  on  a  gihbet?  yet  this  was  loretuld  (Gen.  xl.  8).     And  were 
iiot.  ill!  till-  voluntary  actH  of  ni4'n,  which  were  the  means  of  Joseph's  advancement, 
fitM'known  liy  (f<>d,  um  wcdl  as  his  exaltation,  which  was  the  end  he  aimed  at  by  those 
iiK'iiriH/  Many  offhi-Hf  may  Iw  n.-ckoned  up.  ('an  all  the  free  acts  of  man  suimount 
ihi-  infiniii*  cuiiarity  of  th<;  Divine  understanding.'  If  Gud  sinc^I.s  out  one  voluntan' 
fif-tidM  in  man  um  eontinf^enl  un  any,  and  lying  among  avast  nmnbor  of  other  designs 
find  rrNiihitiunM,  hcith   antecedent  and   Hu1)sequint,  why  sliould  he  not  know  t!ie 
whfih'  nianii  ofmrn'H  thoiigliis  and  actions,  and  pierce  into  all  thai  the  libert}' of  man's 
\iFiil  ran  I'lfl-el  (   wliy  shouhl  he  not  know  every  grain,  as  well  as  one  that  lies  in 
Ihi*  niidxi  of  nniny  of  the  Kanie  kind?     And  since  the  Scripture  gives  so  large  av 
ftrnnml  nC  enniinfN'ntH,  ])n-dietrd  hy  (iod,  no  man  can  certainly  prove  that  any  thin^' 
In  nnroM'l.nown  to  him.      It  is  as  reiisnM;il)]e  to  think  lie  knows  ever^'  contmgent, 
that  he  knows  iinnie  that  lie  ax  ntiuh  iiid  from  the  eve  uf  any  creature,  since  thcrr 
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mare  diffieolt^  to  m  infinite  understanding  to  know  all,  than  to  know  aoroe.* 
Bd,  if  we  deny  Ood's  fbreknoiHedge  of  the  voluntary  actions  of  men,  we  musf 
Uea  onndrea  off  from  the  belief  of  scripture-predictions  that  yet  remain  unac- 
■taffidiedy  and  will  be  brought  about  by  tne  voluntary  engagements  of  men,  as  the 
IhTef  Miticbriit,  &c  If  God  fbreknowa  not  the  secret  motions  of  man's  will,  how 
Ia  Iw  fixeCel  them  ?  if  we  strip  him  of  this  perfection  of  prescience,  why  should  we 
\tkfn  m  weld  of  scri^ure-preoictions?  all  tne  credit  of  tne  word  of  God  is  torn  up 
|r  die  nwCa.  If  Go«l  were  uncertain  of  such  events,  how  can  we  reconcile  God  s 
■dkmtioD  of  them  to  his  truth ;  and  his  demanding  our  belief  of  them  to  his  good- 
MB?  Were  it  good  and  righteous  in  God  to  urge  us  to  the  belief  of  that  he  were 
■ewtoin  of  himself  how  ooM  he  be  true  in  predicting  thinp  he  were  not  sure 
ft  or  good,  in  requiring  credit  to  be  given  to  that  which  might  be  false  ?  This 
iDiild  necessarily  foUow,  n  God  did  not  foreknow  the  motions  of  men's  wills,  whereby 
Muy  of  bis  predicticms  were  ftdfilled,  and  some  remain  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
^)  God  roreknows  the  vduntazy  sinfid  motions  of  men's  wills.  First,  God  hath 
rtslMd  aeveral  of  them.  Were  not  all  the  minute  sinftil  circumstances  about  the 
mA  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  as  the  piercing  him,  giving  him  gall  to  drink,  fore- 
ridf  ae  well  as  the  not  breaking  his  bones,  ana  parting  his  garments?  What  were 
bose  but  the  free  actions  of  men,  which  they  dia  wilhngly  without  any  constraint  ? 
■d  thoae  foretold  by  David,  Isidah,  and  other  prophets ;  some  above  a  thousand, 
BBe  eight  hundred,  and  some  more,  some  fewer  yean^  before  they  came  to  pass ; 
■d  the  events  punctually  answered  the  prophecies.  Many  sinful  acts  of  men, 
Aieh  depended  upon  their  free-will,  have  been  foretold.  The  Egyptians'  vduntazy 
■Milling  Israel  (Gen.  xv.  13) ;  Pharaoh's  hardening  his  heart  Jagainst  the  voice 
■  Moees  (Ezod.  iiL  19) ;  that  Isaiah's  message  woiud  be  in  vain  to  the  people 
biL  tL  9) ;  that  the  Israelites  would  be  rebeUious  after  Moses'  death,  ana  turn 
dolaten  (Deut  xzxL  16) ;  Judas'  betra3ring  of  our  Saviour,  a  voluntary  action 
Jdhn  vi.  uU.) ;  he  was  not  forced  to  do  what  he  did,  for  he  had  some  kind  of  re- 
ientance  for  it;  and  not  violence,  but  voluntariness  falls  under  repentance.  Second, 
Bi  truth  hath  depended  upon  this  foresight  Let  us  consider  that  in  Gen.  xv.  16, 
But  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come  hither  again ;'  that  is,  the  posterity  <^ 
Uvaham  shall  come  into  Canaan,  for  the  iniquity  of  tiie  Amorites  is  not  yet  ftuL  P 
3od  makes  a  promise  to  Abraham,  of  gi\nng  his  posteritv  the  land  of  Canaan,  not 
iresently,  but  in  the  fourth  e;encration ;  if  the  truth  of  God  be  infallible  in  the 
lerforroance  of  his  promise,  his  understanding  is  as  infallible  in  the  foresight  of  the 
imorites'  sin ;  the  fulness  of  tlicir  iniquity  was  to  precede  the  Israelites'  possession. 
Did  the  truth  of  God  depend  upon  an  uncertainty ;  did  he  make  the  promise  hand 
iver  head  (as  we  say)  ?  How  could  he,  with  any  vrisdom  and  truth,  assure  Israel 
if  the  possession  of  the  Ian :1  in  the  fourth  generation,  if  he  had  not  been  sure  that 
he  Amorites  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities  by  that  time  ?  If  Abror 
lam  had  been  a  Socinian,  to  deny  God's  knowledge  of  the  free  acts  of  men,  had  he 
lot  a  fine  excuse  for  unbelief?  What  would  his  reply  have  been  to  God?  Alas, 
Lord,  this  is  not  a  promise  to  be  relied  upon,  the  Amorites'  iniquity  depends  upon 
he  acts  of  their  freewill,  and  such  thou  canst  have  no  knowledge  of;  thou  canst  see 
lo  more  than  a  likeliliood  of  their  iniquity  being  full,  and  tlicrefore  there  is  but  a 
ikelihood  of  thy  performing  thy  promise,  and  not  a  certainty !  Would  not  this  be 
udged  not  only  a  saucy,  but  a  blasphemous  answer?  And  upon  these  principles 
he  truth  of  the  most  faithful  God  had  been  dashed  to  uncertainty  and  a  peradven- 
ure.  Third,  God  provided  a  remedy  for  man's  sin,  and  therefore  foresaw  the 
mtrance  of  it  into  the  world  by  the  full  of  Adam.  He  had  a  decree  before  the 
bundation  of  tlie  world,  to  manifest  his  wisdom  in  the  gospel  bv  Jesus  Christ,  an 
eternal  purpose  in  Jesus  Christ'  (Eph.  iii.  1 1\  and  a  decree  of  election  past  before 
be  founaation  of  the  world; — a  separation  of  some  to  redemption,  and  forgiveness 
>f  sin  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  whom  they  were  from  eternity  chosen,  as  well  as  in 
ime  accepted  in  Christ  (Eph.  i.  4,  G,  7),  which  is  called  a  *  purpose  in  himself 
ver.  9) ;  tiad  not  sin  entered,  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  tne  death  of  the  Son 
>f  God,  it  being  every  where  in  Scripture  laid  upon  that  score ; — a  decree  for  the 
bedding  of  blood,  supposed  a  decree  for  the  permission  of  sin,  and  a  certain  fore- 
Co)  The  Stotcf ,  that  thought  their  sotds  to  be  some  particle  of  God,  Awondefxara,  pfecef  ptilled  off 
hnn  him,  did  conclude  from  thence  that  he  knew  all  the  motions  of  their  souls  as  his  own  mover, 
la  tbinga  coherent  with  him.  Arrian  Epictet.  lib.  1.  cap.  14.  p.  60. 
ip)  Vid.  RiTei.  in  loc.  exerd  86.  p.  829. 
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knowledge  of  God,  that  it  would  be  committed  by  man.     An  ancatalnty  of  bn* 
knowledge,  and  a  fixedness  of  purpose,  are  not  consistent  in  a  wise  man,  mndi  ka 
in  the  only  wise  God.     God's  purpose  to  manifest  bis  wisdom  to  men  and  angebk 
tbis  way  might  have  been  defeated,  bad  God  bad  only  a  conjectural  foreknowkte 
of  tbc  fall  of  man ;  and  all  tbose  solemn  purposes  of  displaying  bia  pedectifloia 
tbose  methods  had  been  to  no  purpose ;  4  tbe  provision  of  a  remedy  siqipaKd  aea» 
tainty  of  tbe  disease.     If  a  sparrow  fall  not  to  tbe  ground  without  the  will  of  Gti, 
how  much  less  could  such  a  deplorable  ruin  fall  upon  mankind,  without  God's  «3 
permitting  it,  and  his  knowled^  foreseeing  it?   It  is  not  bard  to  conceiTe  bovQoi 
might  foreknow  it;'  he  indeed  decreed  to  create  man  in  an  excellent  state;  As 
eoodness  of  God  could  not  but  furnish  him  with  a  power  to  stand ;  yet  in  his  wisdna 
ne  might  foresee  that  the  devil  would  be  envious  to  man's  happiness,  and  would,  onl 
of  envy,  attempt  his  subversion.     As  God  knew  of  what  temper  the  faculties  weie 
he  had  endued  man  with,  and  bow  far  they  were  able  to  enaure  the  asnnlts  of  a 
temptation,  so  be  also  foreknew  tbe  grand  subtility  of  Satan,  bow  he  would  lay  hk 
mine,  and  to  what  point  be  would  dnve  bis  temptation ;  bow  be  would  propose  and 
manage  it,  and  direct  bis  battery  against  tbe  sensitive  appetite,  and  aasanlt  iht 
weakest  part  of  tbe  fort ;  might  he  not  foresee  that  the  efficacy  of  the  temptatka 
would  exceed  the  measure  of  the  resistance  ?  cannot  God  know  how  far  tbe  mabet 
of  Satan  would  extend^  what  shots  he  would,  according  to  bis  nature,  use,  how  higk 
he  would  charge  bis  temptation  without  bis  powerful  restraint,  as  well  as  an  engineer 
judge  bow  many  shots  of  a  cannon  will  make  a  breach  in  a  town,  and  bow  many 
caus  of  powder  will  blow  up  a  fortress,  who  never  yet  built  tbe  one,  nor  founded  iat 
other?    We  may  easily  conclude  God  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  judgment  of  the 
issue  and  event,  since  he  knew  how  far  be  would  let  Satan  loose,  how  tar  he  would 
permit  man  to  act ;  and  since  he  dives  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  nature  of  all  things,  he 
foresaw  that  Adun  was  endued  with  an  abiliW  to  stand ;  as  be  foresaw  that  Ben- 
hadad  might  naturally  recover  of  bis  disease ;  but  be  foresaw  also  that  Adam  would 
sink  under  the  allurements  of  the  temptation,  as  be  foresaw  that  Hazael  would  not 
let  Benhadad  live  (2  Kings  viiL  10).    riow  since  tbe  whole  race  of  mankind  lies  ia 
corruption,  and  is  subject  to  the  power  of  tbe  devil  (1  JobniiL  18),  may  not  God, 
that  knows  that  corruption  in  every  man's  nature,  and  tbe  force  of  eveiy  man's 
spurit,  and  what  every  particular  natiu^  will  incline  him  to  upon  such  objects  pro- 
posed to  him,  and  what  the  reasons  of  the  temptation  will  be,  know  also  the  issues? 
IS  there  any  difficulty  in  God's  foreknowing  this,  since  man  knowine  the  nature  of 
one  be  is  well  acquainted  with,  can  conclude  what  sentiments  he  will  nave,  and  how 
be  will  behave  himself  upon  presenting  tbis  or  that  object  to  him?     If  a  man  that 
understands  the  disposition  of  bis  child  or  servant,  knows  before  what  he  will  do 
upon  such  an  occasion,  may  not  God  much  more,  who  knows  tbe  inclinations  of  sH 
his  creatures,  and  from  eternity  run  with  bis  e^es  over  all  tbe  works  he  intended? 
Our  wills  are  in  the  number  of  causes ;  and  smce  God  knows  our  wills,  as  causes, 
better  than  we  do  ourselves,  why  should  he  be  ignorant  of  tbe  effects  ?    God  deter- 
mines to  give  3;race  to  such  a  man,  not  to  give  it  to  another,  but  leave  him  to  him- 
self, and  suffer  such  temptations  to  assault  nim ;  now  God  knowing  tbe  corruption 
of  man  in  tbe  whole  mass,  and  in  eyery  part  of  it,  is  it  not  easy  for  him  to  foreknow 
what  the  future  actions  of  tbe  will  will  be,  when  tbe  tinder  and  fire  meet  together, 
and  bow  such  a  man  will  determine  himself,  both  as  to  the  substance  and  manner 
of  the  action  ?     Is  it  not  easy  for  him  to  know  how  a  corrupted  temper  and  a 
temptation  will  suit?    God  is  exactly  privy  to  all  the  gall  in  tbe  nearts  of  men»  and 
what  principles  they  will  have,  before  they  have  a  being.   He  '  knows  their  thoughts 
a&r  off'  (Ps.  cxxxix.  2),  as  far  off  as  eternity,  as  some  explain  the  words,  and 
thoughts  are  as  voluntary  as  any  thing ;  he  knows  the  power  and  inclinations  of  men 
in  the  order  of  second  causes ;  be  understands  tbe  corruption  of  men,  as  well  as  *  the 
poison  of  dragons,  and  the  venom  of  asps ;'  this  is  '  laid  up  in  store  with  him,  and 
sealed  among  his  treasures  (Deut  xxxii.  33,  34):   among  tbe  treasures  of  bis 
foreknowledge,  say  some.    What  was  tbe  cruelty  of  Hazael,  but  a  free  act  ?  yet 
God  knew  the  frame  of  bis  heart,  and  what  acts  of  murder  and  oppression  would 
min^  from  that  bitter  fountain,  before  Hazael  had  conceived  uiem  in  himself 
P  Kmgs  viii.  12) ;  as  a  man  that  knows  the  mineral  through  which  the  waters  pass, 
flay  know  what  relish  they  will  have  before  thoy  appear  above  the  earth,  so  our 

(9)  Haret.  cont.  Yolkel.  lib.  I.  cap.  24.  p.  843.  (r)  Amy  raid,  de  Pnedestin.  cap.  6. 
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knew  Iiav  Fetor  wwU  deajr  Um ;  h*  knew  what  quantity  of  powder  would 
r  aodi  a  battery,  in  what  meamrt  he  would  let  loote  Satan,  how  far  he  would 
Bieina  in  Peter'aliands,^aiid  then  the  issue  might  easily  be  known ;  andso  in 
t  of  man,  God  knows  in  his  own  will  what  measure  of  grace  he  will  give,  to 
lethe  wiU  to  good,  and  what  measure  of  sracehe  will  withdraw  from  sndi  a 
or  nol  give  to  him ;  and,  consequently,  now  far  such  a  person  will  fall  or 
od  knows  the  inclinatkms  of  the  creature ;  he  knows  his  own  permissicmi^ 
mesof  grace  he  will  either  allow  him,  or  keep  from  him,  according  to  which 
lie  degree  of  hb  sin.  TUs  may  in  some  measure  help  our  concepticms  in 
ogh,  as  was  said  before,  the  manner  of  God's  foreknowledge  is  not  so  easily 
l£ 

id'a  foreknowledge  ef  man's  vohmtary  actions  doth  not  necessitate  the  will 
Hie  forebumedge  of  God  is  not  deceived,  nor  the  liberty  of  man's  wUl 
led.  I  shall  not  trouble  yon  ihtik  any  school  distinctions,  but  be  as  plain  as 
nrinff  down  several  proposkions  in  tiua  case. 

I.  It  is  certain  all  necessity  doth  not  take  away  liberty.  Indeed,  a  com- 
naoessitv  takes  awav  liberty,  but  a  necessi^  of  Immutafaility  removes  not 
romGod;  why  should,  then,  a  necessity  of  infallibility  in  God  remove  liberty 
I  creature?  God  did  nece«arily  create  the  world,  because  he  decreed  it ; 
J,  because  his  wiD  firom  eterai^  stood  to  it ;  he  fr^y  decreed  it,  and  freely 
it^  as  the  apostle  saitfa  in  regard  of  God's  decrees, '  Wno  halh  been  his  coun- 
BUmL  XL  34)?  so  in  regard  of  his  actions  I  may  say»  Who  hath  been  his 
V  ?  he  freely  decreed,  and  he  freely  created.  Jesus  Christ  necessarily  took 
I,  because  he  had  covenanted  with  God  so  to  do,  yet  he  acted  freely  and 
ily  according  to  that  covenant,  otherwise  his  death  had  not  been  efficacious 
A.  eood  man  doth  naturally,  necessarily,  love  his  children,  yet  voluntarily : 
t «  the  hapless  of  the  bfessed  to  love  God  unehangeably^et  freely,  m 
not  be  th&  happiness  if  it  were  done  by  compulsion.  What  is  done  by 
snot  be  called  feUdty,  because  ih&te  is  no  delight  or  comnlacency  in  it; 
1^  the  blessed  love  God  freely,  yet,  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  change, 
not  be  their  hiqypiness,  their  blessedness  would  be  damped  by  their  fear  of 
itnn  this  love,  ana  consequently  from  their  nearness  to  God,  m  whom  their 
m  consists :  God  foreknows  that  they  will  love  him  for  ever,  but  are  they, 
s,  compelled  for  ever  to  love  him  ?  u  there  were  such  a  kind  of  constraint, 
would  oe  rendered  burdensome  to  them,  and  so  no  heaven.  Again,  God's 
fledge  of  what  he  will  do,  doth  not  necessitate  him  to  do :  he  foreknew 
would  create  a  world,  yet  he  freely  created  a  world.  God's  foreknowle^e 
.  necessitate  himself;  why  should  it  necessitate  us  more  than  himself?  We 
tance  in  ourselves :  when  we  will  a  thing,  we  necessarily  use  our  faculty  of 
id  when  we  freely  will  any  thing,  it  is  necessary  that  we  freely  will ;  but 
sasity  doth  not  exclude,  but  include,  liberty;  or,  more  plainly,  when  a  man 
r  speaks,  whilst  he  writes  or  speaks,  those  actions  are  necessary,  because  to 
id  be  silent,  to  write  and  not  to  write,  at  the  same  time,  are  impossible ; 
writing  or  speaking  doth  not  take  away  the  power  not  to  write  or  to  be 
that  tune  if  a  man  would  be  so ;  for  he  might  nave  chose  whether  he  would 
>ke  or  writ  So  there  is  a  necessity  of  such  actions  of  man,  which  God  fore^ 
lat  is,  a  necessity  of  infallibility,  because  God  cannot  be  deceived,  but  not  a 
necessity,  as  if  they  were  compelled  by  God  to  act  thus  or  thus. 
11*  No  man  can  say  in  any  of  his  voluntary  actions  that  he  ever  found  any 
on  him.  When  any  of  us  nave  done  any  tiling  according  to  our  wills,  can 
re  could  not  have  done  the  contrary  to  it?  were  we  determined  to  it  in  our 
rinsic  nature,  or  did  we  not  determine  ourselves?  did  we  not  act  either 
g  to  our  reason,  or  according  to  outward  allurements?  did  we  find  any 
tnout  us,  or  within  us,  that  did  force  our  wills  to  the  embracing  this  or  that? 
sr  action  you  do,  you  do  it  because  you  judge  it  fit  to  be  done,  or  because 
do  it  What,  though  God  foresaw  that  you  would  do  so,  and  that  you 
o  this  or  that,  did  you  feel  any  force  upon  you  ?  did  you  not  act  accorung 
nature  ?  God  foresees  that  you  will  eat  or  walk  at  such  a  time ;  do  you  find 
ig  that  moves  you  to  eat,  but  your  own  appetite  ?  or  to  walk,  but  your  own 
nd  will  ?  If  prescience  had  imposed  any  necessity  upon  man,  should  we 
•ably  have  found  some  kmd  of  plea  from  it  in  the  mouth  of  Adam  ?  he  knew 
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u  much  as  any  man  ever  i incc  knew  of  the  nature  of  God,  as  discovenUe  In  creip 
liun ;  he  couhi  not  in  innocence  fancy  an  ignorant  God,  a  God  that  knew  nothiag 
of  future  things ;  he  could  not  he  so  ignorant  of  his  own  action,  but  he  must  hait 
perceived  a  force  upon  his  will,  had  uiere  heen  any ;  had  he  thought  that  God's 
prescience  imposed  any  necessity  upon  him,  he  would  not  have  onutted  the  ple^ 
especially  when  he  was  so  daring  as  to  charge  the  providence  of  God  in  the  gift  i 
the  woman  to  him,  to  be  the  cause  of  his  crime  (Gen.  iiL  12).  How  come  Ids  poi- 
terity  to  invent  new  charges  against  God,  which  their  father  Adam  nerer  tboogk 
of,  who  had  more  knowledge  than  all  of  them?  He  could  find  no  caoae  of  hii  a 
but  the  liberty  of  his  own  will ;  he  char|?es  it,  not  upon  any  neoeaiity  firom  tW 
devil,  or  any  necessity  from  God ;  nor  dotn  he  allege  the  eift  of  the  woman  ai  • 
necessary  cause  of  his  sin,  but  an  occasion  of  it,  by  giving  the  fruit  to  him.  JudM 
knew  that  our  Saviour  did  foreknow  his  treachery,  K>r  he  had  told  him  of  it  in  tht 
hearing  of  his  disciples  (John  xiii.  21 — 26),  yet  he  never  charged  the  necessity  of 
his  crime  upon  the  foreknowledge  of  his  Master ;  if  Judas  had  not  done  it  ireely,  be 
had  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  it ;  his  repentance  justifies  Christ  firom  imjposiii; 
any  necessity  upon  him  oy  that  foreknowied^.  No  man  acts  any  thing,  but  be 
can  give  an  account  of  the  motives  of  his  action ;  he  cannot  father  it  upon  a  Uind 
necessity ;  the  will  cannot  be  compelled,  for  then  it  would  cease  to  be  the  will :  God 
doth  not  root  up  the  foundations  of  nature,  or  change  the  order  of  it,  and  make  men 
unable  to  act  liLe  men,  that  is,  as  free  agents.  God  foreknows  the  actions  of  im- 
tional  creatures;  this  concludes  no  violence  upon  their  nature,  for  we  find  thdr 
actions  to  be  according  to  their  nature,  and  spontaneous. 

Prop.  III.  God's  foreknowledge  is  not,  simply  considered,  the  cause  of  any  thin^ 
It  puts  nothing  into  things,  but  only  beholds  tnem  as  present,  and  arising  fipom  tbeir 
proper  causes.     The  knowledge  of  God  is  not  the  prmciple  of  things,  or  the  eanae 
of  their  existence,  but  directive  of  the  action ;  nothing  is  because  God  knows  it, 
but  because  God  wills  it,  either  positively  or  permissively ;  God  knows  all  thingi 
possible ;  yet,  because  God  knows  them,  they  are  not  brought  into  actual  eTistfHff> 
but  remain  still  only  as  things  possible :  knowledge  only  apprehends  a  thing,  but 
acts  notiiiiig ;  it  is  tlic  rule  of  acting,  but  not  tlie  cause  oi  acting ;  the  will  is  tbt 
immediate  principle,  and  the  power  the  immediate  cause ;  to  know  a  thing,  is  not 
to  do  a  thing,  for  then  we  may  be  said  to  do  ever}'  thing  that  we  know  :  but  eveir 
man  knows  tliosc  things  whicn  he  never  did,  nor  nuver  will  do;  knowledge  in  itten 
is  an  apprehension  of  a  thing,  and  is  not  the  cause  of  it.     A  spectator  of  a  thing  if 
not  tlie  cause  of  that  tiling  which  he  sees,  tliat  is,  he  is  not  the  cause  of  it,  as  be 
beholds  it    We  see  a  man  write,  we  know  before  tliat  he  will  write  at  such  a  time; 
but  this  foreknowledge  is  not  the  cause  of  his  writing.  AVe  see  a  man  walk,  but  our 
vision  of  him  brings  no  necessity  of  walking  up('ii  liim  ;  he  was  free  to  walk  or  not 
to  walk."     We  foreknow  that  death  will  seize  upon  all  men,  we  foreknow  that  tbe 
seasons  of  the  year  will  succeed  one  another,  yet  is  not  our  foreknowledge  the  cause 
of  this  succession  of  spring  after  winter,  or  of  the  death  of  all  men,  or  any  man? 
We  see  one  man  figliting  with  another ;  our  sight  is  not  tlie  cause  of  that  contecti 
but  some  quarrel  among  themselves,  exciting  their  own  passions.  As  the  knowledge 
of  prcsL-nt  things  imposeth  no  necessity  upon  them  while  they  are  actlig  and  pre- 
sent, so  the  knowledge  of  future  things  inipost-th  no  necessity  upon  them  while  mej 
are  coming.     We  are  certain  there  will  be  men  in  the  world  to-morrow,  and  that 
the  sea  wm  ebb  and  flow ;  but  is  this  knowledge  of  ours  the  cause  that  tht>se  tilings 
will  be  so  ?  I  know  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  it  is  true  that  it  shall  rise  ;  but 
it  is  not  true  that  my  foreknowledge  makes  it  to  rihc.  If  a  physician  prognosticatei» 
upon  seeing  the  intemperances  and  debaucheries  of  men,  that  they  will  fiSl  into  such 
a  distemper,  is  his  prognostication  any  cause  of  their  disease,  or  of  the  sharpness  of 
any  sj'mptoms  attending  it  ?     The  prophet  foretold  the  crueUy  of  Hazael  before  he 
committed  it ;  but  who  will  say  that  the  prophet  was  tlie  cause  of  his  commission  of 

that  eWl  ?    And  thus  the  foreknowledge  of  God  takes  not  away  the  liberty  of  man's 
.1  __     ^ .  1^      1   1  •  .1    .        1  n  .       ..  ,      away 

'  fore- 
Irunk; 

but  is  this  foreknowledge  tlie  cause' that  he  islirunk?  ^o;  the  cause  is  tlie  liberty 
of  his  own  will,  and  not  resisting  the  temptation.  God  pUT|)oses  to  leave  such  a  maa 

(«)  lUwlej  of  tlie  World,  lib.  L  csp.  1.  sect.  12. 
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fmad  his  own  wayi;  and  inui  being  bo  IpI^  Gud  ftuvknows  what  ■oilJ  be 
lini  according  lo  that  (Corrupt  natitic  whirh  ii  in  him ;  though  the  decrets 

I  leaving  a  man  Ifl  [he  Uberly  of  bia  own  will  be  certain,  vet  the  liberty  of 
•a  Ibui  left,  ii  the  cause  of  alt  the  extrnvagancei  he  dolii  mniBiit.  Sup 
IB  had  stood,  would  not  God  certainly  have  fbresccn  that  be  would  have 

5  it  would  have  heen  concluded  tbsl  Adam  had  stood,  not  hy  any  necrs 
'■  forekuDwItd^e,  but  by  the  liberty  of  hia  own  will.     Why  should  tJien 
jnwledge  of  Gcid  add  more  neceuily  to  hij  fulbng  than  to  hii  atandiuef 

Sit  be  said  sometimei  in  Scripture,  tliat  such  a  tiling  wai  done  'that  the 
igbl  be  fulfilled,'  a*  John  xu.  38,  '  that  the  saying  of  Eeaias  might  be 
bard,  vbo  both  believrd  out  report  V  the  word  tlial  doth  not  infer  that  the 
rtaf  the  prophet  waj  the  cause  of  the  Jews'  belief,  but  infers  this,  that  the 
Cwaa  mmifested  Co  be  true  hy  their  unbelief,  and  the  event  answered  the 
U  thii  prediction  was  not  the  cause  of  ibeir  sin,  but  their  foreseen  sin  wu 
^  this  prediction ;  and  so  the  |MUticle  that  is  taken  (Ps.  Ii.  6),  '  Against 
MBly,  have  I  sinned,  tbattbou  migblest  be  justified,' &c.;  tht  jiistifyfogGod 
jw  end  and  intent  of  tlie  sin,  but  the  event  of  it  upon  his  acknowWgmeiit.' 
[V.  God  foreknows  things,  because  they  will  come  to  pa«a ;  hut  things  are 
^  because  God  knows  them.  Foreknowledge  prenippuieth  the  object  which 
1^  ;  a  thin?  that  is  to  come  to  pass  is  the  object  of  the  Divine  knowledge, 
M  cause  of  the  ai^t  of  divine  knowledge  ;  and  tliough  the  foreknowledge  of 
t  id  Eternity  precede  the  actual  presence  of  a  thing  which  is  forEseen  as 
I  the  future  thing,  in  regard  of  its  futurity,  is  as  eternal  as  the  foreknow- 
lod ;  as  the  voice  it  utteeed  before  it  be  heard,  and  a  thing  is  vibiblc  before 
Land  a  thing  knowable  before  it  be  known  But  how  comes  il  to  beknnw- 
H-  il  muit  be  answered,  either  in  the  power  of  God  as  a  thing  possible, 
Ml  of  Godaaa  thingtiiturei  hehrsl  wilk-d,  and  then  knew  what  he  willed; 
trtat  be  willed  lo  eflect,  and  he  knew  what  he  willed  to  permit ;  as  he 
jdealh  of  Christ  by  a  determinate  counnel,  and  willed  the  permission  of  the 
i«Dd  the  orderiug  of  the  maUee  of  their  nature  to  that  end  (Acts  ii.  22). 
jM  lo  moke  a  rational  creature,  and  to  govern  him  by  a  law ;  God  decrees 
ider  this  rational  creature  from  trail sgrensing  his  law ;  and  God  foresees 
:he  noLild  not  liind,T.  «-,>u!d  cumo  to  jia^'i.  Man  did  not  ein  bec:iuse  God 
ba;  but  God  foresaw  him  to  sin,  because  man  would  sin.  If  Adam  and 
1  wimld  have  acted  otherwise,  God  would  have  foreknown  that  thej  would 
d  weO ;  God  foresaw  oiu'  action*  because  they  would  so  come  to  pus  by 

■  of  am  free-will,  whicli  he  would  permit,  WDteh  be  would  concur  with, 
VQuld  order  to  hi*  OWB  hdy  and  i^riout  ends,  for  the  :    " '*   '  ''        ' 
<ioa  gf  hi*  luttiu'e.    If  I  •■«  a  uan  lie  in  •  duk,  no  ne- 
,  ftmn  my  tight  lo  lie  in  that  fihhy  place,  but  there  i*  a  i 
■t  lit*  toere,  that  I  tfaonld  tee  him  m  that  condition  if  I 

er  of  our  actions.  That 
lat  we  would  do  them 
t  fbiMW  that  the  will  would  freely  determine  itself  to  this  or  that ;  the 

•  ofGod  takes  not  Bway  the  natureof  thing*;  though  God  knows  possible 
t  the;y  tcoiain  in  the  nature  of  posabUi^;  and  thnigh  God  knows  con- 
ill^  yet  diey  remain  in  the  nature  of  contingenciea ;  and  though  God 

•  agents,  yet  they  remain  in  the  nature  of  liberty.   God  did  not  foreknow 

■  rfnuq,  as  necessary,  but  as  free;  so  that  liberty  is  rather  established  by 
^  a,  than  removed.     God  did  not  foreknow  that  Adam  had  not  a 

1,  cr  that  any  man  hath  not  a  power  to  omit  such  a  mntal  action,  but 
OBM  not  ofnit  it.  Man  hath  a  power  to  do  otherwise  than  that  which  God 
I  ka  win  do.  Adam  was  not  determined  hy  any  inward  necessity  to  fall, 
MB  bf  any  inward  necessi^  to  commit  this  or  that  particular  sin  ;  but  God 
Mt  he  would  fall,  and  fall  freely ;  for  be  saw  the  whole  circle  of  means 

■  whereby  such  and  such  actions  sbould  be  produced,  and  can  be  no  more 
itiba  motiou*  of  our  wills,  and  the  manner  of  them,  than  an  artificer  can 
■t  ti  dta  motioiu  of  his  watch,  and  bow  &r  the  spring  will  let  down  the 
Aa  qiace  of  an  hour;  he  fee*  all  cause*  leading  to  such  avenU  in  their 
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wKole  order,  and  how  the  free-will  of  man  will  comply  with  this,  or  reAiK 
changes  not  the  manner  of  the  creature's  opeFation»  whatsoever  it  he. 

Prop.  VI.  But  what  if  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  the  libei^  d 
cannot  he  fully  reconciled  by  man  ?  shall  we  therefore  deny  a  perfection  i 
support  a  liberty  in  ourselves  ?  Shall  we  rather  fiuten  ignorance  upon  ( 
accuse  him  cS  blindness,  to  maintain  our  liberty  ?  That  God  doth  forekn 
thing,  and  yet  that  there  is  liberty  in  the  rational  creature,  are  both  ca 
how  ftilly  to  reconcile  them,  may  surmount  the  understanding  of  man.  So 
^e  disciples  were  not  capable  of  bearing  in  the  days  of  Chnst ;  and  sere 
•ur  imderstandings  cannot  reach  as  long  as  the  world  doth  last ;  yet  in 
time  we  must,  on  the  one  hand,  take  heed  of  conceiving  God  isnorant,  a 
ftther  hand,  of  imagining  the  creature  necessitated ;  the  one  wilirender  G 
feet,  and  the  other  will  seem  to  render  him  unjust,  in  pimishing  man  fb 
which  he  could  not  avoid,  but  was  brought  into  by  a  fatal  necessity.  -Go 
cient  to  render  a  reason  of  his  own  proceedings,  and  clear  up  all  at  the  di 
ment ;  it  is  a  part  of  man's  curiosity,  since  the  lall,  to  be  prying  into  God 
things  too  high  for  him ;  whereby  he  singes  his  own  winss,  and  confounc 
understanding.  It  is  a  cursed  affectation  that  runs  in  the  blood  of  Ad 
terity,  to  know  as  God,  thoufi^h  our  first  father  smarted  and  ruined  his  p 
that  attempt ;  the  ways  and  knowledge  of  Crod  are  as  much  above  our  the 
conceptions  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth  (Isa.  Iv.  9),^  and  so  siA 
we  cannot  comprehend  them  in  their  true  and  just  greatness ;  his  deaU 
mysterious,  and  the  ways  of  his  conduct  so  profound,  that  it  is  not  posra 
into  them.  The  force  of  our  understandings  is  below  his  infinite  ^^dsdom, 
fore  we  should  adore  him  with  an  humble  astonishment,  and  cry  ou 
apostle  (Rom.  xL  33) :  '  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  and  1 
of  God!  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  fint 
Whenever  we  meet  with  depths  that  we  cannot  fathom,  let  us  remember 
God,  and  we  his  creatures ;  and  not  be  guilty  of  so  great  extravagance,  i 
that  a  subject  can  pierce  into  all  the  secrets  of  a  prince,  or  a  won^  unde 
the  operations  of  tne  artificer.  Let  us  only  resolve  not  to  fasten  any  thh 
that  IS  unworthy  of  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  dishonourable  to  th 
his  majesty ;  nor  imagine  that  we  can  ever  step  out  of  the  rank  of  creatu 
glory  of  the  Deity,  to  understand  fully  every  thing  in  his  nature.  So  mn 
second  ^neral,  what  God  knows. 

III.  fhe  third  is,  how  God  knows  all  things.  As  it  is  necessary  we  a 
ceive  God  to  be  an  understanding  being,  else  he  could  not  be  God,  so 
conceive  his  understanding  to  be  infinitely  more  pure  and  perfect  than  c 
act  of  it,  else  we  liken  him  to  ourselves,  and  debase  him  as  low  as  his 
As  among  creatures  there  are  degrees  of  being  and  perfection,  plants  al 
and  sand,  because  they  have  a  power  of  growth,  beasts  above  plants,  1 
their  power  of  growth,  there  is  an  addition  of  excellency  of  sense,  rations 
above  beasts,  because  to  sense  there  is  added  the  dignity  of  reason.  T 
standing  of  man  is  more  noble  than  all  the  vegetative  power  of  plants,  \ 
sitive  power  of  beasts :  God  therefore  must  be  infinitely  more  excellent 
derstanding,  and  therefore  in  the  manner  of  it  As  man  differs  from 
regard  of  his  knowledge,  so  doth  God  also  from  man,  in  regard  of  his  1 
As  God  therefore  is  in  being  and  perfection,  infinitely  more  above  a  man  1 
is  above  a  beast  The  manner  of  his  knowledge  must  be  infinitely  more  abc 
knowledge,  than  the  knowledge  of  a  man  is  above  that  of  a  beast ;  our  u 
ings  can  clasp  an  object  in  a  moment  that  is  at  a  great  distance  from  < 
our  eye,  by  one  elevated  motion,  can  view  the  heavens ;  the  manner  of 
derstanding  must  be  unconceivably  above  our  glimmerings ;  as  the  mai 
being  is  infinitely  more  perfect  than  all  beings,  so  must  the  manner  of  ! 
standing  be  infinitely  more  perfect  than  all  created  understandings.7  I 
manner  of  God's  knowledge  can  no  more  be  known  by  us  than  his  ei 
be  known  by  us ;  and  the  same  incapacity  in  man,  which  renders  him 
comprehend  the  being  of  God,  renders  him  as  unable  to  comprehend  tl 
of  God's  imderstanding.     As  there  is  a  vast  distance  between  the  essen 

(«)  Daiik,  Melftng.  Part  II.  pp.  712,  725.  (<)  Maxim.  Tyrlna.  Diaaext.  1.  pp. 

(y)  Haimooidei  More  Nevochim.  Part  III.  e.  20.  pp.  291—293. 
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our  beings,  bo  there  is  between  the  thouelits  of  God  imd  our  thoughts ;  the 

ens  are  not  so  much  higher  than  the  earth,  as  the  thoughts  of  God  are  above 

lliouglits  of  men,  yea,  and  of  the  highest  angel  (Isa.  Iv.  8,  9),  yet  though  wo 

not  the  manner  of  God's  knowlec^,  we  know  that  he  knows ;  as  though  we 

not  the  iniiniteness  of  God,  yet  we  know  that  he  is  infinite.     It  is  God  s  sole 

tive  to  know  himself,  what  he  is ;  and  it  is  equally  his  prerogative  to  know 

knows  ;  the  manner  of  God*s  knowledge  therefore  must  be  considered  by 

free  froTn  those  imperfections  our  knowledge  is  encumbered  with.     In  general. 

dotb  necessarily  know  all  things ;  he  is  necessarily  omnipresent,  because  of 

imniensity  of  his  essence ;  so  he  is  necessarily  omniscient,  because  of  the  in- 

of  his  understanding.     It  is  no  more  at  the  liberty  of  his  will,  whether  he 

know  all  things,  than  whether  he  will  be  able  to  create  all  things ;  it  is  no  more 

it  liberty  of  his  will,  whether  he  will  be  omniscient,  than  whether  he  vrill  be  holy; 

-^'^  ^na  as  little  be  ignorant,  as  he  can  be  impure ;  he  knows  not  all  things,  because  he 

know  them,  but  becaitsc  it  is  essential  to  his  nature  to  know  them.  In  particular, 

tp.  I.  God  knows  by  his  own  essence ;  that  is,  he  sees  the  nature  or  things  in 

ems  of  his  own  mina,  and  the  events  of  things  in  the  decrees  of  his  own  will ; 

Jmws  them  not  by  viewing  the  tilings,  but  by  viewing  himself;  his  own  essence 

B  mirror  and  book,  wherein  he  beholds  all  tilings  tliat  he  dotli  ordain,  dispose 

execute ;  and  so  he  knows  all  things  in  their  first  and  original  cause ;  which  is 

idler  than  his  own  essence  willing,  and  his  own  essence  cxecutuig  wliat  ho 

he  knows  them  in  his  power,  as  the  physical  principle ;  in  his  will,  as  the 

I  principle  of  things,  as  some  speak.     He  borrows  not  the  knowledge  of  crea- 

from  the  creatures,  nor  depends  upon  them  for  means  of  miderstanding,  as 

worms  do,  who  ere  beholden  to  the  objects  abroad  to  assist  us  with  images 

and  to  our  senses  to  convey  them  into  our  minds;  God  would  then  acquire 

on  from  those  things  which  are  below  liimsclf,  and  an  excellency  from 

things  that  are  vile ;  his  knowledge  would  not  precede  the  being  of  tlie  crea- 

hat  the  creatures  would  be  before  the  act  of  his  knowledge.     If  he  under- 

bj  images  drawn  from  the  creatures,  as  we  do,  there  would  be  something  in 

vhich  is  not  God,  viz,  the  images  of  things  drawn  from  outward  objects :  God 

U  then  depend  upon  creatures  for  that  which  is  more  noble  than  a  bare  being ; 

to  he  understanding,  is  more  excellent  than  barely  to  be.     Besides,  if  God's 

of  his  creatures  were  derived  from  the  creatures  by  the  impression  of  any 

upon  him,  as  there  is  upon  lu,  he  could  not  know  from  eternity,  because  from 

ity  there  was  no  actual  existence  of  any  thing  but  liimself ;  and  therefore  there 

I  not  be  any  ima;:es  shcit  out  from  any  thing,  becaibjo  there  was  not  any  thing 

being  but  God ;  as  there  is  no  principle  of  boine:  to  any  thin;:  but  by  his  ea84!nce, 

there  is  no  princiiilc  of  the  knowledge  of  any  tiling  hy  hinisi;lf  but  his  essence . 

the  knowledge  of  God  were  distinct  from  his  essence,  his  knowledge  were  not 

ttemal,  because  there  is  nothing  eternal  but  his  esAonce.     His  understanding  is  not 

•I  &culty  in  him  as  it  is  in  us,  but  the  same  with  his  essence,  because  of  the  sim- 

pGdt}'  of  his  nature ;  God  is  not  made  up  of  various  parts,  one  distinct  from  anotlier 

'm  we  are,  and  therefore  doth  not  understand  by  a  part  of  himselt*,  but  by  himself; 

to  that  to  be,  and  to  understand,  is  the  same  with  God ;  his  essence  is  not  one  thing, 

and  the  power  whereby  he  understands  another ;  he  would  then  be  compounded, 

■ad  not  be  the  most  simple  being.     This  also  is  necessary  fur  the  perfection  of  God; 

hf  the  more  perfect  and  noble  the  way  and  manner  of  knowing  is,  the  more  perfect 

■ad  noble  is  tlie  knowledge.     The  perfection  of  knowledge  depends  upon  tlic  ex- 

eeDency  of  the  medium  wliereby  we  know.     As  a  knowledge  by  reason,  is  a  more 

noUe  way  of  knowing  than  knowledge  by  sense ;  so  it  is  more  excellent  for  God  to 

know  by  his  essence,  than  by  any  thing  without  him,  any  thing  mixed  witli  hini ; 

the  first  would  render  him  dependant,  and  the  other  woidd  demolish  his  simplicity. 

Again,  the  natures  of  all  things  are  contained  in  God,  not  formally ;  for  then  the 

nature  of  the  creatures  woidd  be  God ;  but  eminently,  *  he  that  planted  the  ear, 

ifaall  he  not  hear?  he  that  fonned  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see?'  (Ps.  xciv.  9.)     He 

hath  in  himself  eminently  the  henutj',  perfection,  life  and  vigour  of  all  creatures ; 

he  created  nothing  contrarj'  to  himself,  but  ovrry  thing  with  some  footsteps  of  liim- 

»:!f  in  thcin ;  he  could  not  have  pronounced  them  good,  as  he  did,  had  there  been 

ar.y  thing  in  them  contrary  to  his  own  goodness ;  and  iherefore  as  his  essence  pn- 

miri?v  represents  itself,  so  it  represents  the  creatures,  and  makes  them  known  to 

L  2 
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him.  As  the  essence  of  God  is  eminently  all  things,  so  by  undentandiigliiii 
he  eminently  understands  all  things.*  And  therefore  he  hath  not  one  biofMP 
of  himself,  and  another  knowledge  of  the  creatures;  but  b^  knowing hinii4 *** 
original  and  exemplary  cause  of  all  things,  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  tnyen'^ 
which  he  is  the  cause  of;  so  that  he  knows  all  things,  not  by  an  undenttfi^t^ 
them,  but  by  an  understanding  of  himself;  by  understanding  his  own  power  ■■- 
efficient  of  them,  his  own  will  as  the  orderer  of  them,  his  own  goodness  asdieiii 
and  bcautifier  of  them,  his  own  wisdom  as  the  disposer  of  them,  and  hiiovBl 
ncss,  to  which  many  of  their  actions  are  contrary.  As  he  sees  all  thingi  pc 
in  his  own  power,  because  he  is  able  to  produce  them ;  so  he  sees  all  wop 
in  his  own  will,  decreeing  to  effect  them,  if  they  be  good,  or  decreeing  to  i 
them,  if  they  be  eviL*  In  this  class  he  sees  what  he  will  give  being  to,  uniW^ 
he  will  suffer  to  fall  into  a  deficiency,  without  looking  out  of  himself,  or  bQROfilw 
knowledge  firom  his  creatures ;  he  knows  all  things  in  himself.  And  thus  luBlnM*J 
ledge  is  more  noble,  and  of  a  higher  elevation  than  ours,  or  the  knowledge  of  i|^ 
creature  can  be ;  he  knows  all  things  by  one  comprehension  of  the  causes  inluod*  < 
Prop.  II.  God  knows  all  things  by  one  act  or  intuition.  This  the  scbooli  cA 
an  intuitive  knowledge.  This  follows  upon  the  other;  for  if  he  know  bvUicif 
essence,  he  knows  all  things  by  one  act,  there  would  be  otherwise  a  division  ia  tt 
essence,  a  first  and  a  last,  a  nearness  and  a  distance.  As  what  he  uade,  he  Mi 
by  one  word;  so  what  he  sees,  he  pierceth  into  by  one  elance  from  etenutft 
eternity :  as  he  wills  all  things  by  one  act  of  his  will,  so  he  knows  all  things  bjfli 
act  of  his  understanding :  he  knows  not  some  things  discursively  from  other  dnaf 
nor  knows  one  thing  successively  after  another.  As  by  one  act  he  imparts  eMH 
to  thines ;  so  by  one  act  he  knows  the  nature  of  things. 

1.  He  doth  not  know  by  discourse,  as  we  do; — ^that  is,  by  deducing  one  tU 
from  another,  and  from  common  notions  drawing  out  other  rational  conclusioDi  m 
ar^in?  one  thins  from  another,  and  springing  un  various  consequences  from  m 
prmcijue  assented  to ;  but  God  stands  in  no  neea  of  reasonings  ;  the  maldng  nJ 
rences  and  abstracting  things,  would  be  stains  in  the  infinite  perfection  of  Gsi 
here  would  be  a  mixture  of  knowledge  and  ignorance ;  while  he  knew  the  princU 
he  would  not  know  the  consequence  and  conclusion,  till  he  had  actually  deduced] 
one  thing  would  be  known  after  another,  and  so  he  would  have  an  ignorance,  a 
then  a  knowledge ;  and  there  would  be  different  conceptions  in  God,  and  knowldj 
would  be  multiplied  according  to  the  multitude  of  objects ;  as  it  is  in  human  uiidi 
standings.  But  God  knows  dl  things  before  they  did  exist,  and  never  was  ignon 
of  them  (Acts  xv.  18)  :  *  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning 
the  world.'  He  therefore  knows  them  all  at  once;  the  knowledge  of  one  thing  i 
not  before  another,  nor  depended  upon  another,  as  it  doth  in  the  way  of  hum 
rcasoninff.^  Though,  indeed,  some  make  a  virtual  discourse  in  God ;  that  is,  thoo 
God  hath  a  simple  knowledge,  yet  it  doth  virtually  contain  a  discourse  by  Uie  flo 
ing  of  one  knowledge  from  another ;  as  from  the  knowledge  of  his  own  power, 
knows  what  things  are  possible  to  be  made  by  him ;  and  from  the  knowledge 
himself,  he  passes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  creatures ;  but  this  is  only  accordinc 
our  conception,  and  because  of  our  weakness  they  are  apprehended  as  two  diatfl 
acts  in  God,  one  of  which  is  the  reason  of  another ;  as  we  say  that  one  attribute 
the  reason  of  another;  as  his  mercy  may  be  said  to  be  the  reason  of  his  paticm 
and  his  omnipresence  to  be  the  reason  of  the  knowledge  of  present  things  done 
the  world.  God,  indeed,  by  one  simple  act,  knows  himself  and  the  creatures;  1 
when  that  act  whereby  he  knows  himself,  is  conceived  by  us  to  pass  to  the  koc 
ledge  of  the  creatures,  we  must  not  understand  it  to  be  a  new  act,  distinct  from  ( 
other ;  but  the  same  act  upon  different  terms  or  objects ;  such  an  order  is  in  i 
understandings  and  conceptions,  not  in  God's. 

2.  Nor  doth  he  know  successively,  as  we  do :  that  is,  not  by  drops,  one  lihi 
after  another.  This  follows  firom  the  former ;  a  knowledge  of  all  thines  witlii 
discourse,  is  a  knowledge  without  succession.^  The  knowledge  of  one  thing  k  i 
in  God  before  another,  one  act  of  knowledge  doth  not  beget  another ;  in  regard 
the  oDJects,  one  thing  is  before  another,  one  year  before  another,  one  generatioB 
men  before  another,  one  is  the  cause,  the  other  is  the  effect :  in  the  creatures  til 

(s)  I>ion}t.       {a)  Kendall  against  Goodwin  of  Foreknowledge.        (b)  Suares.  VoL  L  d»  Dto^  ■ 
cap.  2.  pp.  lU,  134.  (c)  Uamach  in  Aquin.  Q.  14.  cap.  I.  p.  IIS. 
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K  fuccesrioD,  lad  CM  kaava  Am»  mil  be  ndi  ■  wca«w<iii» ;  bat  tboe  Ii 
'order  rn  God'»  kaiwrirfgi^fcrha  kaowtill  Btow  icbiwiwi  by  mw0m>c«i 
Ujr  mcGeuioii  cf  koMMlga  in  luiBid£    HaB,ta  hbriavof  thingf,  nmit 


Q^^tnneE  his  body,  ■™"*''~—  only  hii  oyet,  he  eanitot  tee  all  tbe 

^**  U  once ;  and  tboo^  be  bsboldi  all  tbe  liaa  in  tba  pue  of  >  book  mt  onccv 

^Hole  TOUtiiry  in  a  m^i,  yet  to  know  what  is  contamA  m  tfacm,  be  mutt 

t^  ^'      '"  "'"^  *"  ^"^  ""^  ^'"^  '"  ''"'>  "'^  *°  "P™  ""*  ""^  thing  after 

"vbr  Kveml  aeti  and  modnpi.     We  behold  a  great  part  of  tbe  aea  at  once,' 

*n  lU  Ihe  dimeniiatia  of  it;  ft*  t«  know  tbe  Imgib  of  tbe  Ma,  we  more  our 

^*^  my;  to  see  dw  beadA  «f  it,  we  torn  oar  eyee  another  way ;  to  behold 

R^ptli  or  it,  we  have  anodier  motioii  of  them.     And  when  we  eaet  our  ^ea  up 

nc  leem  toiMeirem  at  an  inrtant  the  whole  esteDt  of  tbe  heni^beret 

ia  but  oDc  olject  die  eye  can  attenttrely  pitch  ttpon,  and  we  amnot  die- 

r  what  we  see  in  a  Init^  witboot  rariooi  motioDi  of  oar  eye*,  wUcb  le 

jNow  without  sucu«nca  of  time*    And  certainly  tbe  imdentanding  of  ei^da  ia 

^Mk),  according  to  the  maamre  of  their  beiiwi;  eo  that  it  caniuit  extend  itadf 

-■ -•  -'^orol{)ecli,toinakaa£>dnctiqmlic«tianoftbeni,bntttie 


10  iiicceasiDB  in  hii  «Mence,  lo  there  ii  none  in  hu  knowledge;  hit  in 

finding  in  the  nature,  and  in  the  act,  ii  infinite,  ai  it  ii  in  tbe  texL    He  tbara- 

ki  KM,  etemolty  nnd  nuivenally,  all  thingi  by  ooe  act,  without  any  motion,  nmeb 

^  Tarioiu  matians ;  the  TarioDi  cbaogea  of  thiiui,  in  their  mbrtuee,  qualities 

«,  and  relatione,  withdiBw  not  any  thing  from  hia  eye,  nor  bring  any  new  thing 

■111  knovledge ;  he  doth  not  npon  coniideiBtion  of  peaent  tbingi  turn  bia  mind 

^1  poat ;  or  when  he  babcddi  ftalnre  things  turn  bii  mind  from  preaent ;  but  ba 

■  iLem  not  one  after  another,  but  all  at  once  and  all  together ;  tiw  whole  drda 

n  Gounsii,  and  alltherarioiwlinei  dmwn  forth  fi^  the  centre  rflw  will, 

,ie  citcumferencc  of  bia  eieatmea;  jnit  aa  if  a  man  were  aUe  in  one  moment  to 

da  whole  library;  <w,  aa  if  yon  ihiiiild  imagine  atnuupaient  dyatalfMie,  hong 

bin  [he  nudai  of  a  room,  and  lo  framed  aa  lo  tile  in  the  imuet  of  all  tbingi  ra 

p  room,  the  fret-work  in  the  ceiling,  tlie  inlaid  paita  of  the  Mw,  and  tbe  parti' 

'     part*  of  Ihe  tapeAr  about  it,  the  qre  of  a  man  would  I>ebold  aD  die  beauty  <tf 

_  Mra  at  once  in  it.     Ai  tbe  lun  by  one  light  and  heat  flwnei  aennble  thingi, 

||L.God  bj  one  simple  act  knowi  all  thmg* ;  aa  he  knowa  mutable  ddnn  by  an  im- 

'  1^  knowledge,  bodfly  thing*  by  a  apiritual  knowledge,  ao  he  knowt  many 

s  by  one  knowledge  (Heh.  iv.  13) :  '  All  thingi  are  opeu  and  naked  to  him,' 

Kane  than  any  one  tbioff  con  be  to  u>;  and  therefore  he  new*  all  thingi  at  once, 

r   aa  well  a*  ve  can  behulo  and  contemplate  one  thing  alone.     Ai  he  i*  the  Father  <j 

"fba,  a  God  of  infinite  undentanding,  there  ia  no  variableneai  in  hi*  mind,  nor  any 

■ailnw  <d  taming  of  hi*  eye,  aa  there  ia  of  oui*,  U>  behold  varioui  thingi  (James  l 

17);  hit  knowle<^bemg  eternal,  includes  all  time* ;  there  ii  nothing  pait  oi  future 

wia  bim,  and  therefore  he  behold*  all  thing*  by  one  and  the  tame  manner  of  know 

ledge,  and  comprehend*  all  knowable  thingi  by  one  act,  and  in  one  moment   Thii 

(1.)  Becauae  of  the  etnineaey  of  God.  God  i*  above  all,  and  therefore  cannot  but 
aea  Aa  motiona  of  aU.  He  that  ata  in  a  theatre,  or  at  the  top  of  a  place,  aee*  all 
diingB,  all  penon* ;  by  one  aipect  he  comprehends  Ihe  whole  circle  of  the  place ; 
whereaa,  be  thatiiti  below,  when  he  lookt  before,  be  cannot  lee  thing*  behind ;  God 
bang  above  all,  about  aU,  in  all,  lee*  at  once  the  motion*  of  alL  'ne  whole  worid, 
in  the  eye  of  God,  i>  leg*  than  a  point  that  ^videa  one  lentence  fVom  another  in  a 
book;  aa  a  cypher,  a  'grain  of  duet'  (Iia.  xL  15);  ao  little  a  thing  can  be  teen  by 
man  at  once ;  and  all  uiing*  being  at  little  in  the  eye  of  God,  are  aeen  at  once  by 
bim.  Aa  all  time  i*  but  a  moment  lo  hi*  eterai^,  h>  all  thiiigi  are  but  a*  a  point 
to  dte  immctiiity  of  hi*  knowledge,  which  he  can  behold  with  more  eate  than  we 
can  move  or  turn  our  eye. 

(Z.)  Becauae  all  tbe  perfection*  of  knowing  are  united  in  God.'  Ai  particular 
••Baet  an  divided  in  man, — by  one  he  leea,  by  another  he  bean,  by  another  he  amdll^ 
jat  bD  Iboae  are  nnited  in  one  common  aenie,  and  tbii  common  lenie  apprehendt 


I  Ibti  variou*  and  Satinet  waya  of  knowledge  in  the  creature*  are  all  eoiltientlT 
in  God.     A  man  when  he  *eei  a  grain  of  wheat,  understaod*  at  once  all 
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thmp  thil  on  in  time  proceed  from  that  wed;  so  God,  bvbt ^ __ 

and  po«rr,  bcholdi  aD  ihinn  vhich  shall  in  time  be  unfolded  ^  m.  ItJ 
•badoKof  tlu*«ay  of  knoirledfn^ioouTownundentanding;  dweumi^f* 
a  ihiiip  pr^wnt.  and  one  object  only  proper  and  witaUe  to  it;  ntbefytM 
ibe  ear  heiir'  unindi :  w«  «o«  this  and  loat  man,  one  time  Oin,  «B(Ar^ 
b-it  th-,  u'.-iv-':  .n.'.injr  sL*;rart»  a  notion  of  ihe  com 
a  ci>r..'i'p;!i.?. if  thit  nar-'.K wh-^fvin  ail  men  a^n«; 

undi'r>^inil«  a'l  m-.n  at  ca:^.  br  tind^ntandint;  the  common  natnie  vF  tm,U 
U  a  d-.'^rc  '  <f  kn  v'.e  ii;  abi-ri  itio  s^nte  and  fimcy :  we  may  then  c<nce' 
nlu>  va>:T  [ivrii-.'ii.'n  in  the  undth^.'^ndin^  of  Gud.     A>  to  know,  a  A 
thin  not  lu  knov  at  aH;  m  to  know  by  o::*  act  comprehenNTe,  ii  a  — 
ti^n  t'lM  10  know  by  divided  act',  bj-^«^iion  to  receive  infonoatii 
tt;i  increa^o  or  de-TvJ'e  of  knorled:^. ;  ii)  Us  like  a  bucket,  alwai-«  di 
the  Wi-'i'i.  and  fetoliitlf!  water  from  th-n,-?.     It  i*  a  man'«  weakneu  thtf  hln 
OQ  oii«  ■•tiii.'i;:  nnly  at  a  t!me :  it  t*  Grid'^  pi>rf<^c:i'<n  tStai  he  cji  behuM  il^ 
ani  ii  fixed  upin  one  no  m-Tf  than  np^n  another. 

P'..p.  III.  Go.1  knew*  all  thinw  independently.     Thb  i»  « 
nndf  rtiandinir.     He  r«i:«ive«  not  hii  knowledge  from  anr  thing  aidnrtllL^ 
hitli  no  tutnr  to  in«truet  him,  or  book  to  inform  him :  '  rtTio  hath  bees  tiim 
lellor.'"  with  the  prophet  flfa.  si.  13);  he  hath  no  need  of  the  cwmfehrfg 
nor  of  the  inslmctioni  of  other*.   Thii  follow)  upon  the  firrt  and  second  jr^^ 
if  he  know*  thin^  by  h'n  eswnce,  llien.  as  his  essmce  w  indepeodE 
crealures,  so  is  hi*  kiiowledee ;  lii'  borTows  not  anv  imt^es  frorn  the  0 
no  fpecii'S  or  pio'iires  of  Ihincs  in  his  undentandin^.  us  we  have;  no 
the  civatiire  strike  ii]H<n  him  to  enlighten  litm.  but  bcamifrom  himnpaotktM 
the  earth  sendi  not  li^hl  to  (he  nin,  but  the  sun  to  the  earth.     Our  bv^ 
indci-d,  dopends  tipon  the  object,  but  all  created  objects  depend  npon  GofiW 
ledee  and  will :  we  cudd  nut  know  creatuTes  imlen  thev  were :  but  ereitan^ 
nut'  lie  unle*t  G»d  kiuw  thrin.     As  nothing  that  he  w^  n  ilie  cause  of  bw 
■o  nolliini:  thai  he  ktiriw:*  is  (he  eju^e  of  hit  knowledge ;  he  did  not  iBikeM 
to  know  ihem,  but  he  knows  tliem  to  make  them:  who  wfll  imagine  that  dew 
of  the  font  i[i  the  dii't  i-i  the  cause  that  Ihe  foot  stands  in  tliis  or  that  fMV 

Slaref     If  his  kiiowlediie  diddeoend  upon  the  thing*,  then  the  rststencerf^i 
id  precede  God's  knowledge  of  thi>m :  to  say  that  thev  are  the  '  * 

knowle<!i;e.  is  to  !iay  that  (ii^  was  not  the  rause  of  their  being  :  taii 
them.it  was  elfecti-d  iiy  a  blind  and  icnotanf  power;  he  created  he  knew  not' 
till  he  hud  produced  it.  If  he  be  beholden  for  his  knowledge  to  the  cnatdr 
hath  mude,  he  had  then  no  knowlcd;;e  of  them  before  he  made  them.  If  hisl 
ledge  were  dependent  upon  thein.  it  could  not  be  eternal,  bnt  imist  have  ■  I 
nin;;  when  the  creatuTts  hod  a  t>oginiiin;f,  and  be  of  no  longer  a  date  than  sineew 
natur«  of  things  wiu  in  actual  exislenee;  for  whatsoever  19  a  eaiise  of  knovle^ 
doth  precede  the  knowledge  it  causes,  either  in  order  of  tiroo,  or  order  of  aatnt: 
lempoml  things,  tlu'refore,  cannot  he  the  cause  of  that  knowledge  which  is  etemL 
His  workfl  cotdd  not  l)c  foreknt'wn  to  liim,  if  his  knowledge  commenced  with  ^ 
existence  of  his  works  (.\cti  xv.  ISl :  if  he  knew  thi-m  before  lie  made  them,  hi 
could  not  derive  a  knowledgi-  from  them  after  tlwv  were  made.  He  made  all  duip 
in  wi^om  (I's.  civ.  2i).     llovi  can  this  lie  hn.TjiiniI.  if  the  thi 

cau<e  of  Ilia  knowledge,  and        '   * 

action  Is     God  would  not  thct 

lie  would  not  act  by  knowlod:. >..- „ _.,,  , 

actHl ;  and  so  the  ere-itiire  which  he  made  would  be  biTore  the  act  of  hb  imder- 
tt>nitiug.  whi-Ti'liy  he  knew  what  he  made.  Agiiin.  since  km>wledge  is  n  perfection, 
if  Giid'a  knowledge  of  the  creatures  ilt']i>-nd.''il  ujuin  the  cre.iluriii,  h«  would  dnive 
an  I'Xcellinry  fnmi  tli<-m,  they  would  di'rive  mi  excellency  from  any  idea  in  the 
Divine  mind;  he  woidd  not  lie  infLuiii-Iv  perTii't  in  himsi-lf:  if  liis'pcrfcctian  in 
knowledgi' were  gained  from  any  thing  witltnut  himwlf  andbeluwliimselthe  wonU 
nut  be  ButlieU'iit  iirhiin<i'lf,  1>ut  be  under  im  indigi'nce,  whirh  wanted  a  supply  from 
the  things  he  had  ni;id.-.  and  cotild  not  hi-  etcmully  perfect  (ill  he  had  cirated  ipd 
»een  the  elT.-ct*  cif  hi^'  imn  ]iower.  gi.iHhie*'.  and  wisdom,  lo  render  him  more  ww 
and  knotting  in  tJuie  than  lie  wan  from  ctemi^-.  Who  can  tancy  nich  a  G«d  H 
(»)  Di>il>ii>d,1Ui.l.cap.l». 
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"vflKnit  dfstriijing'tbB  Daitybe  pretendi  to  adore?  for  If  hii  undcntutdiiw  b* 

S:*c:d  bv  Foniething  without  him,  why  may  not  hii  eMsnea  b*  per&clea  hy 

'^fctng  wkhoiil  him;  tliat,  u  he  waa  made  uowiiig  hy  ■omethmg  triihout  hini, 

^"'•fpht  be  iii:i()c  God  by  •omething  withont  him?    How  could  hU  uDdentauding 

^^^iiite  if  il  depended  upon  a  finite  object,  aa  upon  a  caiueT    Ii  the  majesty  vk 

^~-   %o  he  (ifrbosijd  to  a  mendicaot  condition,  to  seek  for  ■  mppl;  from  thingi  infe* 

^^^^  himsc'liV     Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  a  fool,  a  toad,  a  By,  shmild  be  aiiittant 

kiion-li'ilg.  of  God?  that  the  moat  noble  being  ahoutd  be  psriectedby  thing! 

hat  tlu'  Supreme  CnxK  of  all  things  should  receive  any  addition  of  Icnow- 

id  1)1?  iIi'Lermined  in  hii  undentasding,  by  the  notion  of  things  so  mean  t 

viadudo  Hji.-^  particular,  all  things  depend  upon  bis  knowledge,  his  knowledge 

|*idi  upon  iKiOting,  bnt  i*  ai  ind^tendent  aa  himself  and  his  own  essence. 

w.  iV.   G<id  know*  all  things  distinctly.      His  understanding  is  infinite  in 

1  of  r]c;iin^'M:  '  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all '  (John  L  i)  ; 

^o  not  tliroiigh  a  mist  or  cloud ;  there  is  no  blemish  in  his  understanding,  no 

«;  or  bi'iiii  in  nis  eye,  to  render  any  thing  ah:u:ure  lo  him.     Man  dJacenu  th* 

js  i  little  or  notbii^  of  the  essence  of  things :  we  see  the 

>l  things  but  '  as  in  a  glaaa  daridy '  (1  Cor.  xiiL  12) ;  the  too  great  oeanieM, 

..      -^wU  as  the  too  great  dia^nce  of  a  tbing,  hinders  our  sight ;  the  smallnesB  of  A 

^T^  cseapca  our  ey^  and  so  out  knowledge  ;  abo  the  weakness  of  our  undcratoudillg 

^^^MUcd  vith  the  mnltitnde  of  things,  and  cannot  know  many  things  but  eon* 

"       but  Gud  knows  the  forms  and  essence  of  things,  every  circumstance; 

.     — „  ^  w,  ck-^p,biil  he  sees  to  the  bottom;  he  sees  the  mass,  and  sees  the  motes 

.%)nii^;  li^  uadarslattding  being  infinite,  is  not  offended  with  a  multitude  of 

'"■ '  igi.  or  dislr.ifted  with  the  variety  of  them ;   he  discerns  every  thing  infinitaly 

,     t  cli^iirly  tuid  perfectly  than  Adam  or  Solomon  could  any  one  thing  in  the  circb 

their  bnowk'd^'a  :  what  knowledge  they  had,  was  from  hini ;   he  bath,  therefbn, 

,^_^Snitely  a  more  perfect  knowlnlge  than  they  were  capable  in  their  natures  to  re- 

^^Jreafomniuiiiiationof.   All  tlimgii  ore  open  to  him  (Ueb.  iv.  13)  ;  the  least  fibres 

*'^  its  nakediiriv  and  distinct  frame,  is  transparent  to  him,  as,  by  the  help  of  glaase% 

^'*>c  niriuth.  frit,  liand%  of  a  small  insetrt,  are  visible  to  a  man,  which  seem  to  the  eye) 

'^ihout  iliui  as^iitance,  one  entire  piece,  not  diicnufied  into  parts.     All  the  causei^ 

Its,  properties  of  things,  are  open  to  him ;  '  he  brings  out  the  host  of 

tha,  and  calleth  ^em by  names'  (Iio-xL  26) ;  he  numbers  the  hoin 

_*'our  hciiiia;  what  Bioredistinct  than  number!   Thus  God  beholds  thiogs  in  evny 

^^uty,  which  makes  up  the  heap  :  he  kriowa,  and  none  else  can,  every  thing  in  its 

•-      fen*  and  intimHte  causes,  in  its  original  and  intermediate  eauscs ;  in  hnnseir,  as  the 

MHe  of  every  particular  of  their  IJting,  every  property  in  their  bebg.     Knowledge 

tjr  the  causes  is  the  most  noble  and  perfect  knowled^u,  and  most  siutcd  to  the  inft- 

Itte  escelleney  of  the  Divine  Buii]g  ;  be  created  all  things,  and  ordered  them  lo  a 

■   ""  J  and  particular  end;  be,  therefore,  knows  the  essential  proper  lies  of  every 

very  activity  of  tlieir  nature,  all  iheir  fitneia  for  tboM  dialiiict  ends,  to  which 

ha  ordeti  Ihcm,  and  ftr  which  he  governs  and  disposeth  them,  and  understands  their 

da^Mt  and  most  hidden  qualities  infinitrly  clearer  tlion  any  eye  can  behold  the 

dear  beams  of  the  sun.     He  knows  all  things  as  he  made  them ;  he  made  them 

ArtiDctly,  and  therefore  knows  tbem  distinctly,  and  that  every  individual ;  therefore 

God  is  said  (Gen.  i  31)  (o  'see  every  thing  ihat  he  bud  mode;'  he  took  a  review 

of  ereiy  particular  creature  he  had  made,  and  upon  bis  view  pronounced  it  good. 

To  pronounce  that  good,  which  was  not  exactly  known  in  every  creek,  in  every  mile 

t£  Its  nature,  had  not  consisted  with  iiis  veracity ;  for  every  one  that  speaks  tnith 

ignorantly,  that  knows  not  thai  he  speaks  truth,  is  a  liar  in  speaking  that  which  is 

true.     God  knows  eve         -    -■-  -.i      ,    .,        .  ■ 

and  therefore  every  el 

luowkdge ;  but  a  confused  knowledge  cannot  challenge  that  title.   To  know  things 

only  in  a  heap  is  unworthy  of  the  Divine  ncrfeclion ;  for  if  God  knows  his  own 

cna  in  the  creation  of  things,  he  knows  distinctly  the  means  whereby  he  » ill  bring 

tbem  to  those  ends  for  which  he  hath  appointed  tlit-m  :  no  wise  man  uitenda  an  end, 

without  a  knowledge  of  the  means  conducbg  to  that  end  i  an  ignorance,  then,  of 

any  thing  in  the  world,  which  falls  under  the  nature  of  a  means  to  a  Divine  end 

(mi  these  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  doth),  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  pcrfeo- 

tion  of  God ;  it  wouU  aacribe  to  him  a  blind  providence  in  the  world.   As  there  can 
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be  oothfiig  impcrfbct  in  lu*  being  and  mwdcc,  to  there  can  be  dMUii(  Im^ 
kit  uodenUiHmig  Mid  knowledsv,  and  therefore  not  b  confiued  kmndid:.'' 
10  imperfectioti.  'DvltneM  and  light  ire  both  alike  to  him '(Pi.  a — '-  " 
littinctly  into  the  one,  M  well  si  the  other ;  what  is  darknen  to  u  , 

Prop.V.  God  knovi  all  things  infallibly.  Hisiinderatanding  ii  iatnileiiinl 
of  certainty ;  every  tittle  of  what  lie  knowa  is  oi  for  &um  failing  ai  wbal  be  ar 
OUT  Saviour  affiimi  the  one  (Matt.  v.  IRJ,  and  there  is  the  tome  TeumnfW 
tainty  of  one  aa  well  a>  the  other  j  his  essence  is  the  measure  of  hii  knoili 
whence  it  is  as  impossible  that  God  should  be  mistaken  in  the  knowledge  uf  ^^ 
thing  in  the  world,  as  it  is  that  he  should  b«  mistaken  in  his  own  ii^^nct',^ 
knowing  himself  comprehensively,  he  must  know  all  other  thing*  inf^il'iitilTi  < 
he  is  essentially  ommscient,  be  is  no  more  capable  of  error  in  bis  unilevV** 
than  of  imperfection  in  his  essence  ;  his  counsels  are  as  iuerting  as  hij  es 
perfect,  and  his  knowledge  as  inlatlibte  as  his  essence  is  free  from  defect  A^  \ 
since  God  knows  all  things  with  a  knowledge  of  vision,  because  be  wills  thrtn,  ^  1 
knowledge  must  be  as  infallible  as  his  purpose;  now  his  purpose  inlJ  ceruinlyM  1 
effected ;  '  what  he  hath  thought  shall  come  to  pass,  and  what  he  hath  pur[icaB  1 
shall  stand'  (Isa.  xiv.  24)  ;  ■  his  counsel  shall  stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleM*  I 
(Isa.  xlvi.  lOJ.  There  may  be  interruptions  of  nature,  the  fbundatioos  of  it  nantf  1 
out  of  course,  but  there  con  be  no  bar  upon  the  Author  of  nature ;  he  bath  aninmli  1 
power  to  carry  on  and  perfect  the  resolves  of  his  own  will;  he  can  effect  wbitta4 
pleases  by  a  word.  Speech  is  one  of  the  least  motions;  yet  when  GcnI  said,  '  lil~ 
there  bt  light,  there  was  light'  arising  from  Jorkness.  No  reason  can  be  givea  it; 
God  knows  a  thing  to  be,  but  because  he  infallibly  wills  it  to  be.  AgBiii,^  A 
schools  make  this  difTerence  between  tlie  knowledge  of  the  good  and  bad  My* 
that  the  good  are  never  deceived  ;  for  that  is  repugnant  to  their  blessed  stale;  t 
deceit  is  an  evil  and  an  impeifectioQ  inconsistent  with  that  peifect  bteasedneai  As 
Kood  angels  are  possessed  of ;  and  would  it  not  much  more  be  a  (tain  upon  tta 
blessedness  of  that  God,  that  is  blessed  forever,  to  be  subject  to  decdtT  His  knov-  ! 
ledge  therefore  is  not  an  opinion,  for  an  opinion  is  uncertain;  a  man  knows  not 
what  to  think,  but  leans  to  one  part  of  the  question  proposed,  rather  than  to  Ae 
other.  If  things  did  not  come  to  pass  therefore  as  God  knows  them,  hi^  knowledge 
would  be  imperfect;  and  since  be  knows  b^  his  essence,  bis  essence  also  would  be 
imperfect,  if  God  were  exposed  to  any  deceit  in  his  knowledge;  he  knows  by  him- 
self wlio  is  the  highest  truth ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  he  should  err  in  hii 
imderstonding. 

Prop.  VI.  God  knows  immutably.  His  understanding  else  could  not  be  inCnile 
every  tiling  and  every  act  that  is  mutable,  b  finite,  it  hath  its  bounds ;  for  there  is  s 
term  from  which  it  ehangctli,  and  a  term  to  which  it  changes.'  There  i  '  — 
in  the  imderstanding,  when  we  gain  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  which  wa 
to  us  before  ;  or  when  we  actually  consider  a  thing  which  we  did  not  know  befsK, 
though  wc  had  the  princmlcs  of  the  knowledge  of  it ;  or,  when  we  know  that  dis- 
tinctly, which  we  before  knew  conliisedly.  None  of  these  can  be  aanilied  to  God 
without  a  manifest  disparagement  of  his  infinileness.  Our  knowledge  indeed  is 
alway  arriving  to  us  or  flowing  from  us ;  we  pass  from  one  degree  to  another;  from 
worse  to  better,  or  from  better  to  worse ;  but  God  loses  nothing  by  the  siges  that  its 
I  rui^  nor  will  gain  any  thing  by  the  ages  ihnt  are  to  come.  If  there  were  ■ 
variation  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  by  the  daily  and  hourly  ciianges  b  the  world, 
he  would  iirow  wiser  tlion  he  was,  he  was  not  then  perfectly  wise  before.  A  change 
in  the  objects  known,  infers  not  any  change  in  the  understanding  exercised  about 
them ;  the  wheel  moves  roimd,  the  sjiokcs  that  are  lowest  ure  presently  highest,  and 
pTCBcntlv  return  to  be  low  wain ;  but  the  eye  that  huholds  tbem  changes  nut  with 
the  mutiuiisof  the  wheels.  God's  knowludije  Qdinits  no  more  of  increase  ur  decreane, 
ibaH  hia  essence  doth ;  since  God  knows  by  his  essence,  and  tlie  essence  of  God  it 
God  liimsclf,  his  knowledge  must  be  void  of  any  ebaiige.  Hic  knowled^  of  poasiU* 
things,  ariidiig  from  ihe  knowledge  of  his  own  power,  cannot  be  changed  unless  bis 
power  be  changed,  and  God  become  wcitk  and  ini|)utent;  tlie  knowledge  of  fulure 
things  cannot  be  changed,  because  thut  knowJedge  orineth  from  his  will,  which  is 
irreversible,  '  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  that  sliull  stand'  (Proe.  xin.  21) ;  m  tlial  J 
(iud  can  never  decay  into  weakness,  and  never  turn  to  incoiisLuncy,  there  can  be  n> 
(jklSwuH.  Vol.  ll.i>.>»  (ij  Usamia'mbu,  rut  L  l(k|>' I)' TlKS.  13. 
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"j^^on  of  hii  knonlattlu  Ha  kBon  wbit  be  can  A^  nd  ha  knowk  what  lie  will 

I,'  Bad  boih  these  bateg imiintaU^  Ui  luwwladge  iraat,  Banaaqnantly,  be  eo 
**■  -  *^  -  •^* "lat  oeature  ehouU  b^  and  "      '      '■ 


Dot  uecessorj  that  Aii  or  that  oeature  (hould  b^  ai  .     ___ 

iliat  God  duold  know  thit  or  that  ereatnn  irith  a  kaowledge  oi  jUitm ; 

the  will  o[  Qod  had  detennmcd  the  eiutetice  of  thii  o^  that  creatnre,  fak 

'  beinz  thcB  dettnahiad  to  thu  or  that  oUect,  did  neceMariljr  coatinua 

ible.    God,  thenAca,  knowi  bo  mare  now  than  ha  did  befiwe;  and  at  dta 

world,  he  AaU  know  no  mrac  than  he  doth  now ;  and  from  etemitr,  ha 

leas  than  liB  doth  now,  and  ihaD  do  to  eternity.     Though  thing*  pan  into 

■nd  out  of  beiuK  0»  knowledge  at  God  doth  not  van  with  ttujn,  tat  ia 

>  Iliem  Bi  veil  bAva  Ihej  were,  ae  when  thej  are,  and  knowi  them  ai  well 

tW  are  po^t,  M  when  my  are  preeent 

'  VII.  (iod  knowi  all  tbinge^cipetaallj,  t.#.  in  act    Since  he  knowi  bj  hit 

he  slwaya  knowii  became  hH  e«enee  nerer  ceaeeth,  but  U  a  pui«  act ;  lo 

kniiW  oiujr  hi  haU^  hot  in  act     Men  that  hare  the  knowledn  oi 

icc,  have  It  ilwj*  in  haU^  thongfa  iriien  they  ire  aileep  theynave 

auaidan  hadt  the  hihit  cf  nimic,  but  doth  not  eo  ntueh  ai  think  of 

*> 'lira  bia  senses  an  hound  i^  But  Qod  ii  an  nnileny  eye ;  Whenever  ihunben 

"^  deep) ;  he  never  dmnba^  in  regard  of  hii  prorldeuce,  and  therefore  never 

'ifimiber)  in  ru^rd  of  hii  knowledge.    He  knowi  not  hinueU^  nor  any  other  creatnre 

"R  perl'ec%  at  oi>e  time  than  at  inoAer;  he  i*  perpetually  in  the  actofknawiti^ 

te  nin  ia  la  the  act  of  ibiniiig ;  the  inn  never  ceaaed  lo  ihine  in  one  or  other 

jMof  the  world,  since  it  waa&t  fixed  in  thebearena;  nor  God  to  be  in  the  act 

ttnowtei^e,  since  he  waa  Ood ;  and  therefine  tince  be  dwayi  waa,  and  alwqn 

P  be  God,  be  iJwaya  wae,  and  alwaji  wiD  he,  in  the  act  irf'  knowledge ;  alwqn 

|nring  his  ovn  esaenee,  he  nuiat  alway  actual^  know  what  hath  been  gone  and 

d  from  being,  and  what  ihall  come  and  anae  into  being ;    ai  a  watchmaker 

1  what  watch  he  iutendi  to  make,  and  after  he  hath  made  i^  though  it  be 

lo  pjecifs,  or  ecmiumed  by  the  fire,  be  itill  knowi  it,  became  he  knowi  the 

_-  it  m  his  oH-n  mind.     Some,  thereftn^  in  r^ard  of  Uiii  perpetual  act  of  the 

«  knowledge,  hive  celled  God  not  mitBeetut,  but  the  int^lection  of  intelleo- 

H,-  we  have  Do  proper  Enriiih  word  to  exprcM  the  act  of  thetmdentanding;  aa 

ipower  ii  co-eternu  with  turn,  eo  i*  hti  knowledge;  all  timea  nait,  praient,  and 

coDie,  are  embrored  in  the  boaom  of  bii  undentanding;  he  fixed  all  tbingi  in 

ir  seasons,  thai  nothing  new  comeito  him.  nothine  oldpaiKi  ftxnn  him.'   What 

vkdone  in  a  thousaiiil  yean,  is  as  actually  present  with  his  knowledKii  as  what  is 

.c  day,  or  in  one  watch  in  the  nigat,  is  with  ours ;  since  a  '  uousand  yean 

re  tu  God  than  a  day,'  or  a  '  watch  in  the  night  is  to  ua'  (Pa.  xc  4).    God 

P  lain  the  highest  degree  of  being,  and  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  of  imdentand- 

[  Rg.    KnowlfdgG  is  une  of  the  most  perfect  acts  in  any  creature.   God  therefore  hath 

I  all  actual,  aa  welt  us  essential  and  habitual  knowledge;  hiiundentandingii  infinite. 

IV.  Ttie  fourth  general  ia,  Reaaons  to  prove  this. 

Jtean*  1.  Ood  must  know  what  any  creaure  knows,  and  more  than  any  creature 
knowa.  There  ia  nothing  done  in  the  world  but  is  known  by  some  creature  or  other; 
evcty  aetitm  is  at  least  known  by  the  person  that  acts,  and  therefore  known  by  the 
Cn^or,  who  cannot  be  exceeded  by  any  of  the  creatures,  or  all  of  them  together ; 
and  every  creature  ii  known  by  him,  lince  every  creature  is  made  by  hini.Ki  And 
aa  God  woiki  all  things  by  an  infinite  power,  so  he  knows  all  things  by  an  infinite 
tmdentanding.  First,  the  perfection  of  God  requires  thia.^  All  perfections  that 
iocdiida  DO  eascntinl  defect,  are  formally  in  God ;  but  knowledge  includes  no  eiseutial 
debet  in  itaelf,  therefore  it  is  in  God.  Knowledge  in  itself  is  desirable,  and  an  ex- 
erilewy ;  ignorance  b  a  defect ;  it  is  impoaaihle  that  the  least  grain  c«r  defect  can 
be  (oond  in  the  most  per&ct  Being.  Since  God  ii  wise,  he  must  be  knowing ;  for 
wiadom  must  have  knowledge  for  the  huis  of  it  A  ci'eature  can  no  more  be  wise 
wiibaat  knowledge,  than  he  can  be  active  without  strength.  Now  God  is  '  only  wise ' 
{Bern.  XVL  27) ;  and,  therefore,  only  knowing  in  the  highest  degree  of  knowledge,, 
uieoaipe«Iien*ibly  beyond  all  degrees  of  knowledge,  because  inflnite.  Anin,  the 
xaan  qnitnal  any  thing  ia,  the  more  understanding  it  is.  The  dull  body  tmdentands 
Botbii^ ;  lense  perceiveij  but  the  undeiatandlng  bculty  is  seated  in  the  soul,  which 

'  (I)  nrtB,  lii»iiiiT>t  I^AiXmA.  O  DsmLuui.  (••)  OHtisid. 

(•)  Oamieh  U)  Aquin,  Fut  I.  ft.  It  aj/.  I.  ts-  )I*i  !■'- 
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is  of  a  ipfaftnal  nature,  which  knows  things  that  are  present,  icmoDbaift 
are  past,  foresees  many  things  to  come,  v^liat  is  the  piopeit>  of  a  nbitBi 
nmst  be^  in  a  most  emment  manner,  in  the  supreme  spirit  of  ^  wand;  i 
the  highest  degree  of  spiritnidity,  and  most  remote  from  any  matter.  Agia 
can  enjoy  other  things,  but  hv  lome  kind  of  understanding  them ;  M 
highest  enioyment  of  himself  of  all  things  he  hath  created,  of  sll  te  j 
accrues  to  him  by  them ;  nothing  of  perfration  and  HfMfdness  csn  be  i 
him.  Felicity  doth  not  consist  with  ignorance,  and  all  imperfect  kosv 
degree  of  ignorance :  God,  therefore,  doth  peifeetly  know  ninkseUI  sai 
from  whence  he  designs  any  glur}'  to  himscd£  The  most  noble  maDoa 
must  be  ascribed  to  God,  as  being  tlie  most  noble  and  excellent  Beat; 
knowledge,  is  the  most  excellent  manner  of  actina;  God  hath,  iheRni 
knowledge,  bat  iSbe  most  exceUent  manner  of  knoinedge;  for  as  it  is  bett 
than  to  be  ignorant,  so  it  is  better  to  know  in  the  most  excellent  mm 
have  a  mean  and  low  kind  of  knowledge ;  his  knowledge,  therefore,  vn 
way  as  perfect  as  his  essence,  infinite  as  well  as  thaL  Aa  infinite  nafeoR 
an  infinite  knowledge :  a  God  ignorant  of  any  thing  cannot  be  ooonted 
he  is  not  infinite  to  whom  any  degree  of  perfection  is  wanting. 

Reattm  2.  All  the  knowledge  in  any  creature  is  from  God.  And  tiri 
God  a  greater  and  more  perfect  knowledge  than  any  atsatuie  hath,  j 
creatures  have.  All  the  drops  of  knowledge  any  creature  hath,  cqom 
and  all  the  knowledge  in  every  creature,  that  ever  was,  is,  or  shall  be^  i 
mass,  was  derived  from  him.  if  all  those  several  drops  in  particular  eve 
collected  into  one  spirit,  into  one  ereatnre,  it  would  be  an  unconceivdUs 
yet  still  lower  than  what  the  Author  oi  all  that  knowle^e  hath ;  for 
give  more  knowledge  than  he  hath  himself;  nor  u  the  creature  capable 
so  much  knowledge  as  God  hath.  As  the  creature  is  incapid>le  of  reociv 
power  as  God  haui,  for  then  it  would  be  almighty,  so  it  is  incapable  of 
much  knowledge  as  God  hath,  for  then  it  would  be  God.  Nothing  can 
God  eoual  to  mm  in  any  thing;  if  anv  thing  could  be  made  as  knowin 
would  be  eternal  as  God,  it  wmld  be  tne  cause  of  all  things  as  God.  Tb 
that  we  poor  worms  have,  is  an  argument  Qod  uses  for  the  asserting  t 
of  his  own  knowledge  (Ps.  xciv.  10) :  '  He  that  teaches  man  knowle^ 
he  know  Y  Man  hath  here  knowledge  ascribed  to  him ;  the  author  of  thi 
is  God ;  he  fnrmshed  him  with  it,  and  therefore  doth  in  a  higher  mann< 
and  much  more  than  can  fall  under  the  comprehension  of  any  creature 
enliahtens  all  things,  but  hath  more  light  in  itself  than  it  darts  upon 
the  heavens :  and  shall  not  God  eminently  contain  all  that  knowledge  h 
the  creatures,  and  infinitely  more  exact  and  comprehensive  ? 

Reat<m  3.  The  accusations  of  conscience  evidence  God's  knowledge  < 
of  his  creatures.  Doth  not  conscience  check  for  the  most  secret  sk 
none  arc  privy  but  a  man's  self,  the  whole  world  beside  being  ignorant  o 
Do  not  the  fears  of  another  Judge  gall  the  heart?  If  a  judgment  above  fail 
an  understanding  above  him  discerning  their  secrets  is  confessed  by 
whence  can  those  horrors  arise,  if  there  be  not  a  superior  that  understanda 
the  crime?  What  perfection  of  the  Divine  Being  can  this  relate  unto 
science?  What  other  attribute  is  to  be  feared,  if  God  were  defective  in 
condemnation  of  ua  by  our  own  hearts,  when  none  in  the  world  can  o 
rrndtTS  it  l^nible,  that  there  is  '  one  greater  than  our  hearts'  in  respect  (^ 
>iba  ^  knows  all  things'  (1  John  iii.  20).  Conscience  would  be  a  vain  pr 
^«^<««  without  this ;  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  silence  all  its  accui 
M«^Au^jclv  laugh  in  the  foce  of  its  severest  frowns.  What  need  any  tn 
•^kNy^k  tf  M«we  knows  theur  crimes  but  themselves?  Concealed  sins,  g 
^v*M<w«K>\  are  arguments  of  God's  omniscience  of  all  present  and  pcust 

.<»■<«*<«»  i  IW  is  the  first  cause  of  everv  thing,  every  creature  is  his 

XK^v  Ct  s^vv^Munr^k  from  the  highest  angel  to  the  lowest  worm,  exist  h\ 

*^  V^»>J^  ^  V^  ttlnWrstands  his  own  power  and  excellcDcVf  nothing  can 

uui^  ikrt  ^MMi  VcvM|cht  forth  by  that  power,  as  well  as  nothing  can  be  i 

■«««»  >4M  Uki4  )M>si«r  ia  able  to  produce.     '  If  God  knows  nothing  hem 

V    .M^\  .V'U  bciiv^t^  there  is  nothing  beside  himself;  we  sliall  then  £ 

'X'^M^  Mi^aUkiCU :  if  he  knows  nothing  bcnidcs  himself  then  thing 
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to  be  Uindfold,  when  he  diitribiitet  hii  rewards  and  piinymieiiti|iiiiin^"»  k^  I  ^^'^ 


r'  i 


V^f   " 


aaww   su    », /pry    ■»••>•••   ^.w.o.^.'^— 'v-wy    .^-.-.^..-^    ■...-.   — ■■■■  —    —  >- —   — _     Jl  ^^ 

will  and  inward  frame.     It  is  necesary  that  he  should  perpetually  letam  «>■ 
things  in  the  indelible  and  plain  records  of  his  memory,  that  there  i^^JV^ 
work  without  a  just  proportion  of  what  is  due  to  it     This  is  the^nff"^* 
diMovcr  the  secrets  of  atl  hearts  at  last,  as  1  Cor.  iv.  5,  'The  Lord  imB  jflj 
light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  coonaeUoCu"*^ 
and  then  shall  every  man  have  praise  of  God.'    This  knowledge  fits  bim  t**^ 
judge ;  the  reason  why  the  ungodly  shaU  not  stand  in  judgment,  b  ^***'?^ 
Knows  their  ways,  which  is  implied  in   his  knowing  the  way  of  the  v^'^ 
(Ps.  i.  5,  6).     I  now  proceed  to  the  use. 

Ute  I.  is  of  information  or  instruction.  If  God  hath  aU  knowledge;  to  ^  ^^ , 
Instruct.  1.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  mere  creature.  The  two  titles  of  ^***? 
Counsellor,  and  mighty  God,  are  given  him  in  conjunction  (Isa.  ix.  6),  not  tfoq* 
Angel  of  the  covenant,  as  he  is  called  (Malach.  iii.  1),  or  the  executor  c^hisoitfA 
but  a  counsellor,  in  conjunction  with  him  in  counsel  as  well  as  ]>ower :  tlus  ^J^ 
superior  to  any  title  fi:iven  to  any  of  the  prophets  in  regard  of  their  predictkoi;  ^ 
therefore  I  should  take  it  rather  as  the  note  of  his  perfect  understanding,  thii  * 
his  perfect  teaching  and  discovering ;  as  Calvin  doth.  He  is  not  only  the  itHll* 
of  what  he  knows,  so  were  the  prophets  according  to  their  measures ;  buttheeotfr 
sellor  of  what  he  revealed,  havmg  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  the  coonidi  ■ 
God,  as  being  interested  in  them,  as  the  mighty  God.  He  calls  himself  hj  tb 
peculiar  title  of  God,  and  declares  that  he  will  manifest  himself  by  this  prero^itift 
to  all  the  churches  (Rev.  iL  23) :  '  And  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  to  l^ 
which  searches  the  reins  and  hearts,'  the  most  hidden  o^rations  of  the  minds  of  ncBi  V^ 
that  lie  locked  up  from  the  view  of  all  the  world  besides.  And  this  was  so  ns* 
thing  to  Him,  aner  his  ascension  ;  for  the  same  perfection  he  had  in  the  time  of  Ui 
earthly  flesh  (Luke  vi.  8),  he  knew  their  thoughts ;  his  eyes  are  therefore  oqb- 
pared  (Cant  v.  12)  to  doves'  eyes,  which  are  clear  and  qmck ;  and  to  a  flame  of 
tire  (Rev.  i.  14),  not  only  heat  to  consume  his  enemies,  but  light  to  discern  their 
contrivances  against  the  church ;  he  pierceth  by  his  knowledge,  into  all  parts,  ai 
fire  pierceth  into  the  closest  particle  of  iron,  and  separates  between  the  most  mdted 
parts  of  metals ;  and  some  tell  us,  he  is  called  a  Roe,  from  the  perspicacity  of  hit 
sight,  as  well  as  from  the  swiftness  of  his  motion. 

1.  He  hath  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Father;  he  knows  the  Father,  and  none 
else  knows  the  Father ;  aiigcb  know  God,  men  know  God,  but  Christ  in  a  pecuUir 
manner  knows  the  Father ;  no  man  knows  the  Son  but  the  Father ;  neither  knowi 
any  man  the  Fatlicr,  save  the  Son  (Matt  xi.  27) ;  he  knows  so,  as  that  he  leams  not 
frum  any  other ;  he  doth  perfectly  comprehend  him,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  creature,  with  the  addition  of  all  the  divine  virtue ;  not  because  of  any  inca- 
pacity in  God  to  reveal,  but  the  incapacity  of  the  creature  to  receive ;  finite  is  in- 
capable of  being  made  infinite,  and  therefore  incapable  of  comprehending  infinite ; 
so  that  Christ  cannot  be  Deiu  factu*^  made  of  a  creature  a  God,  to  comprehend 
God;  for  then  of  finite  he  would  become  infinite,  which  is  a  contradiction.     As  the 
Spirit  is  God,  because  he  searches  the  deep  thinp  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  10),  that  is 
comprehends  them,<i  as  the  spirit  of  a  man  doth  the  things  of  a  man  (now  die  spirit 
of  man  understands  wliat  it  thinks,  and  what  it  wills),  so  the  Spirit  of  God  under- 
stands what  is  in  the  understanding  of  God,  and  what  is  in  the  wdl  of  God.  He  hath 
an  absolute  knowledge  ascribed  to  him,  and  such  as  could  not  be  ascribed  to  any 
thing  but  a  divinity :  now  if  the  Spirit  knows  the  deep  things  of  God,  and  takes 
firom  Christ  what  he  shews  to  us  oi  him  (John  xvi.  15),  he  cannot  be  i^orant  of 
those  things  himself;  he  must  know  the  depths  of  God,  tliat  affords  us  Uiat  Spirit, 
tliat  is  not  i^orant  of  any  of  the  counsels  of  tlie  Father's  will ;  since  he  compre- 
hends the  Father,  and  the  Father  him,  he  is  in  himself  infinite ;  for  God  whose 
essence  is  infinite,  is  infinitely  knowable ;  but  no  created  understanding  can  infi- 
nitely know  God.     The  infinitcness  of  the  object  hinders  it  from  being  understood 
by  any  thing  that  is  not  infinite.    Though  a  creature  should  understand  all  the 
works  of  God,  yet  it  cannot  be  therefore  said  to  understand  God  himself:  as  though 
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n  hit  nature,  at  weU  as  one  with  him  in  hit  sttHbutos. 

ttof  the  children  of  men;  there  it  the  unity  of  God  i 
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tlimt]s%ed  md  d]^i  jeAvn  him  cumiiur:  beemw  he  ib  tDbediciQi?"** 
h7e^  be&jre  hia  hu.n!lLad«i  on  earth,  'm  well  an  aAer  his  iTilfiMi  in  ha* 
MTam.1  tn  hlxn.  u  t  ioilee.  en  know  duuiieily  the  meriti  of  tbeaaaevw* 
M  to  j^v^  :  ^n<l  ^^  eTixileney  *if  ^eiMrrhing  cfae  heacii  is  iwffiiwwi  %■ 
with  retina  Si)  hid  jmiicial  nroceiMixnir,  '  I  will  jd-ve  tti  evety  one  dj^toM 
to  joor  wGiiu.'  And  thAOiri  &  ereature  may  know  what  ii  in  t  nuoiM 
De  RT^ed  za  him.  y^  iiu:h  a  kiuiwledge  is  a  knowleihse  only  bf  i*?*^ 
cukpectinn ;  y«c  this  lirT«»r  is  iscnhed  to  Christ  (Joan  iL  24,  2ji;  'k"" 
RMB,  and  needed  not  dsac  anv  «hiiuU  testis  of  num.  trar  he  knew  wiut  v»b 
he  lr»ked  into  their  hearts.  The  Evantfciisc.  to  aOay  the  anuzODw* 
a:  hij  reUsi^ia  of  cor  Saviiiixr's  knowledjce  at'  die  inward  fiiLdiv  of  tM 
made  a  iplendid  prr^few^n  olT  him.  doch  not  aay  the  Father  nmA'^ 
hfiz  ictimJi&M  i:  z*"*  be  ar.  anMparahle  property  of  hia  niinire.  No  cov0i( 
thick  ail  to  Vend  hia  eye  :  no  pretence  m  ^itterw  as  xo  imwMe  a^  ^ 
t'^iiiinjf.  ThoK  that  made  a  prj^Msoa  of  hini.  and  could  not  be  diiceM 
eye  of  man  from  hia  futhfolest  attendants,  were  in  dieir  inside  luw« 
plainer  than  their  oiitaide  was  Cii  othen :  and.  therefore,  he  committed  v 
u»  them,  thoceh  they  teemed  to  be  peraaded  to  a  real  beiiei  in  his  nan 
of  the  power  of  hi^  miracles,  and  were  touched  with  an  adminriiin  of  ha 
great  prophet.  ar.d.  rerhapi,  declared  him  to  he  the  Messiah  ^ver.  23). 

4.  He  had  a  f  ^recnowied^e  of  the  particalBr  inclioatiuiia  of  men.  bi 
dijtinct  indinahons  were  in  actual  oeins  in  them.  This  is  plainl' 
John  tL  64:  *  Bet  there  are  tome  of  you  chat  bdieve  not;  far  Jesoi 
the  bezinninz  who  they  were  that  heixeved  not.  and  who  should  b 
When  Christ  assured  them,  from  the  knowledge  of  ihe  hearts  of  liis  fid 
some  of  them  were  roid  of  diat  fahh  they  professed,  the  Evaneeli^  ti 
amazement  that  Christ  should  hare  such  a  power  and  Tirtne.  ad^  thai 
from  the  beginning :'  that  he  had.  not  only  a  present  knowledge,  but  i 
ledge,  of  erery  one's  inclination ;  he  knew,  iM)t  only  now  and  then  whal 
hearts  of  his  disciples,  but  from  the  beginnmg,  of  any  one's  sriTin^  up 
to  him :  he  knew  whether  it  were  a  pretence  or  sincere ;  he  knew  ' 
betray  him :  and  there  was  no  man's  mward  affection  but  was  fijiesci 
'  From  the  beginning,*  whether  we  understand  it  from  the  begwiing  o 
as  when  Christ  saith,  concerning  dirorcea,  *  From  the  beginning  it  was  i 
is,  frtim  the  beginning  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  of  the  law  of 
from,  the  beginning  of  their  attending  him,  as  it  is  taken,  Luke  i.  2 
certain  prescience  of  the  inward  dispositions  of  men's  hearts,  and  their 
sentiments ;  he  foreknew  the  treacherous  heart  of  Judas  in  the  n 
splendid  profession,  and  discerned  his  resolution  in  the  root,  and  his  the 
confused  chaos  of  his  natural  corruption  ;  he  knew  how  it  would  sprin 
it  did  spring  up,  before  Judas  had  any  distinct  and  formal  conception  o 
or  before  there  was  any  actual  preparation  to  a  resolve.  Peter's  del 
unknown  to  him,  when  Peter  liad  a  present  resolution,  and  no  quest 
in  the  present  sincerity  of  his  soul,  *  never  to  forsake  him :'  he  fore 
would  be  the  result  of  that  poison  which  lurked  in  Peter's  nature,  b 
himself  imagined  any  thing  of  it ;  he  discerned  Peter's  apostatizing  1 
Peter  reserved  the  contrary:  our  Saviour's  prediction  was  accomp 
Peter's  valiant  resolution  languished  into  cowardice.  Sliall  we  then  o 
blessed  Saviour  a  creature,  who  perfectly  and  only  knew  the  Father,  wl 
creatures,  who  had  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  who 
inward  motions  of  men's  hearts  by  his  own  virtue,  and  had,  not  onli 
knowledge,  but  a  prescience  of  them  ? 

Instruct.  2.  The  second  instniction  from  this  position.  That  God  hath 
knowledee  and  understanding.  Then  there  is  a  providtncc  exercised 
the  world,  and  that  about  even'  tiling.  As  providence  infers  omniscic 
guide  of  it,  lo  omniscience  in^rs  providence  as  the  end  of  it  Wh 
would  there  be  of  this  attribute,  but  in  the  government  of  the  world! 
this  infinite  perfection  refers  (Jer.  xvii.  10),  *1  the  Lord  search  the  hear 
reins,  to  give  every  man  according  to  bis  ways,  and  according  to  the 
doings.'    He  searcnea  the  heart  to  reward,  he  rewards  ever)*  man  accoi 


aba  bcM  Ihi  iii^ii  iif  ip ■ihji  iif  jiii|B 

(P^  xc  8),  'We  mt  '  ij  tkr  h^v.  bJ  br  At  mnA  w*  arr 

'  t  oar  ia^adial^c  Aic.  Md  «v  mcM  bh  in  dM>  li^ 
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■iCB  BW  a  beUrf  of  tha^  r 


^  ^  ibr  commlMiM 
.  thai '  God  h»Vt  for- 

. . ^ t,  aiid  wiU  aol  irntd  ihoir  iw- 

II).  Tbeie  mmt,  tberrfon',  be  a  time  (^  trial  hv  tli«  puUl)t< 
of  tliii  ezceDcncT,  that  it  may  ncetvc  it*  due  honour  hv  a  Atll 
J  can  be  a  ihelter  fran  it.  As  hii  juitior,  vhii'h  ntit- 
grring  arei;  one  lii*  due,  could  not  be  elarifinl,  unlen  nirn  woii<  ralliHl 
^  -aooamit  for  their  octioiu,  ki  neither  would  hii  acuDiscit'iice  «)i)>nir  in  it* 
iboona  etdoort,  without  tach  a  manifeitation  of  the  leoret  motioiii  of  iii><ii'i 
■ta,  and  of  viUawe*  dooe  under  lock  and  kev,  when  nono  wrrc  nmM'latw 
tma,  bat  the  cmnmitlen  of  them.  Now  the  lait  judfmiont  la  Iho  tliiin  ai^ 
itfad  ibr  the  '  opening  of  the  books '  (Dan.  fii.  10).  TheboukorciiHl'i  n<piini*, 
I  wacienee  the  counleipaT^  were  never  fuUy  opened  and  read  bofui\',  uiily  now 
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and  then  wome  pages  tamed  to,  in  particiilar  jndgmenta;  mi  o«t  ef  dMi 
ahaU  men  be  judged  according  to  tli&  works'  (Rev.zz.12).  Hmh  diaH  di* 


sins  be  broughl^  with  aU  their  cireumstance^ to  every  man'a  manorjr;  dw 
of  nien*s  heutsfled  fiur  from  thehr  present  remembnmee,  aU  the  habitiial  k 
they  had  of  thehr  own  actions,  shaJ],bjr  God*s  knowledge  of  them,  be  eaci 
actual  review;  and  their woriu  not  onlvmade  mani&st  tothemsdve^bnt 
to  the  world :  aU  the  words,  thot^ts,  deeds  of  men,  shall  be  broiuht  ibfd 
light  of  their  own  minds  by  the  mfinite  light  of  God's  understanomg  isfl 
iSeuL  His  knowledge  renders  him  an  unerring  witness,  as  wdl  as  his  j 
shrift  witness '  (MaL  uL  5) ;  a  swift  witness,  because  he  shall,  without  an 
car  length  of  speech,  convince  their  consciences,  by  an  inward  iUuminatioB 
to  take  notice  of  the  blackness  and  deformity  df  their  hearts  and  worin 
judgments  God  is  somewhat  known  to  be  the  searcher  of  hearts ;  the  tam 
ment  is  the  time  of  his  remembrance  (Hos.  viiL  13} :  'Now  will  he  remen 
iniquity,  and  visit  their  sins ; '  but  the  great  instant^  or  now,  of  the  fldl  i 
it,  IS  the  grand  day  of  account  This  attnbute  must  have  a  time  for  its  full  d 
and  no  time  can  be  fit  for  it  but  a  time  of  a  general  reckoning.  Justice  i 
exercised  without  omniscience ;  for  as  justice  is  agiving  to  every  one  his  dw 
must  be  knowledge  to  discern  what  is  due  to  every  man ;  the  searching  tfa 
in  order  to  the  rewarding  the  works. 

Imtnut,  4.  This  perfection  in  God  gives  us  ground  to  believe  a  rea 
Who  can  think  this  too  hard  for  his  power,  since  not  the  least  atom  of  tt 
our  bodies  can  escape  his  knowledge  f  An  infinite  understanding  oomprehe 
mite  of  a  departed  carcase ;  this  will  not  appear  impossible,  nor  irrations 
upon  a  serious  consideration,  of  this  excellency  in  Gtid.  The  body  is  pec 
matter  of  it  hath  been  since  clothed  with  different  forms  and  figures ;  part 
been  made  the  body  of  a  w<nrm,  part  of  it  returned  to  the  dust  that  hath  be 
away  by  the  wind ;  part  of  it  hath  been  concocted  in  the  bodies  of  canni 
ravenous  beasts ;  Uie  spirits  have  evaporated  into  air,  part  of  the  blood  m 
water;  what,  then,  is  tne  matter  of  the  body  annihilatedf  is  that  wholfy 
no ;  the  foundation  remains,  though  it  hath  put  on  variety  of  forms;  th 
Abel,  the  fint  man  that  died,  nor  the  body  of  Adam,  are  not,  to  dus  dav,  i 
nothhig;  indeed,  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  those  bodies  have  bee 
various  changes  they  have  past  through  since  their  dissolution ;  but  the  i 
substance  of  them,  remains  entire,  and  is  not  capable  to  be  destroyed  by 
transforming  alterations,  in  so  long  a  revolution  of  time.  The  body  of  a  n 
infancy  and  his  old  age,  if  it  were  Methuselah's,  is  the  same  in  the  fomi 
those  multitude  of  years ;  though  the  quantity  of  it  be  altered,  the  Quality 
though  the  coloiur  and  other  things  be  changed  in  it,  the  matter  of  tnis  bod 
the  same  among  all  the  alterations  after  death.  And  can  it  be  so  mixed  i 
natures  and  creatures,  as  that  it  is  past  finding  out  by  an  infinite  unden 
can  any  particle  of  this  matter  escape  the  eye  of  Him  that  makes  and  b 
those  various  alterations,  and  where  every  mite  of  the  substance  of  those 
particulariy  lodged,  so  as  that  he  cannot  compact  it  together  again  f<nr  a  1 
of  that  soul,  that  many  a  year  before  fled  from  it? ^  Since  the  knowledg 
is  infinite,  and  his  providence  extensive  over  the  least  as  well  as  the  grea 
of  the  world,  he  must  needs  know  the  leadt  as  weQ  as  the  greatest  of  his 
in  their  beginning,  progress,  and  dissolution ;  all  Uie  forms  through  which  ( 
of  all  creatures  roll,  the  particular  instants  of  time,  and  the  particular  pi 
and  where  those  changes  are  made,  they  are  all  present  with  nim ;  and, 
when  the  revolution  of  time  allotted  by  him  for  tne  reunion  of  souls  and 
bodies  is  come,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but,  out  of  the  treasures  of  his  knoi 
can  call  forth  every  part  of  the  matter  of  the  bodies  of  men,  from  the  fii 
last  man  that  expired,  and  strip  it  of  all  those  forms  and  figures  which  iti 
have,  to  compact  it  to  be  a  lodging  for  that  soul  which  baore  it  entertai 
though  the  bodies  of  men  have  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  eartb 
in  the  sea,  and  been  lodged  in  the  stomachs  of  barbarous  men-eaters,  the 
not  lost  There  is  but  nttie  of  the  food  we  take  that  is  turned  into  the 
of  our  own  bodies ;  that  which  is  not  proper  for  nourishment,  which  is  th 
part,  is  separated,  and  concocted,  and  rejected ;  whatsoever  objections  are 

(«)  Daille.  Senn.  15.  pp.  21—24. 
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lis  attribute.  Nothing  hinden  a  God  of  mllnite  knowledge  from  di»- 
particle  of  the  matter,  whereeoerer  it  ia  dispoeed;  and  rinoe  he  hath 
m,  and  a  hand  to  leoollect  and  unite,  what  difiBculty  it  Uiere  in  be- 
ide  of  the  diriatian  faith?  he  that  questiooa  thia  revealed  truth  of  the 
'  the  body,  must  queslioo  God's  omniscience  as  well  as  his  omnipo- 
5r. 

What  semblance  of  reason  is  there  to  expect  a  justification  in  the 
>y  any  thing  in  ourselves  t   Is  there  any  action  done  by  any  of  us, 
itixry  we  may  find  flaws  and  deficiency  in  it?    What  then  ?  shdl  not 
of  God  discern  them  ?  the  motes  that  escape  our  eyes  cannot  escape 
20} :  '  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  Knows  sJl  things; '  so  that 
r  anv  man  to  flatter  himself  with  the  rectitude  of  any  work,  or  enter 
B  with  him  who  can  bring  a  thousand  articles  against  us,  out  of  his 
Bcords,  unknown  to  us,  and  unanswerable  by  us.    If  conscience,  a 
or  counterpart  of  God's  omniscience  in  our  own  bosoms,  find  nothing 
t  in  a  copy  short  of  the  original,  and  beholds,  if  not  Murs,  yet  imper- 
best  actions,  God  must  much  more  discern  them ;  we  never  knew  a 
uct  with  the  originaL  If  our  own  conscience  be  as  a  thousand  wit- 
rwledffe  of  God  is  as  millions  of  witnesses  against  us ;  if  our  comip- 
t,  and  our  holiness  so  low,  in  our  own  eyes,  how  much  greater  mi»t 
ow  much  meaner  must  the  other,  appear  in  the  eyes  of  God  ?    God 
Dg  eye  to  see,  as  well  as  an  unspotted  holiness  to  hate,  and  an  un- 
)  to  pimish ;  he  wants  no  more  understanding  to  know  the  shortness 
than  he  doth  holiness  to  enact,  and  power  to  execute,  his  laws ;  nay, 
lid  recoUect  many  actions,  wherein  there  were  no  spot  visible  to  us, 
on  of  this  attribute  should  scare  us  firom  resting  upon  any  or  all  of 
ia  the  Lord  thal^  by  a  piercing  eye,  sees  and  judges  according  to  the 
according  to  appearance.    The  least  crookedness  of  a  stick,  not  sen- 
te  eye,  yet  will  appear  when  laid  to  the  line ;  and  the  impurity  of  a 
tal  be  manifest  when  applied  to  the  touchstone ;  so  will  the  oest  action 
lan  in  the  world,  when  it  comes  to  be  measured  in  God's  knowledse 
line  of  his  law.  Let  every  man,  therefore,  as  Paul,  though  he  shoiud 
by  himself,  think  not  himself  therefore  justified ;  since  it  is  the  Lord, 
infinite  understanding,  that  judgeth  (1  Cor.  iv.  4).     A  man  mav  be 
own  si^ht,  *  but  not  any  living  man  can  be  just^ed  in  the  sight  of 
iL  2)  ;  m  his  sight,  whose  eye  pierceth  into  our  unknown  secrets  and 
I,  therefore,  well  answered  of  a  good  man  upon  his  death  bed,  being 
be  was  afraid  of  ? '  *l  have  laboured,'  saith  he,  *  with  all  my  strength 
commands  of  God ;  but  since  I  am  a  man,  I  am  ignorant  whether 
acceptable  to  God,  since  God  jud^s  in  one  manner,  and  I  in  another 
i  the  consideration  therefore  of  uiis  attribute,  make  us  join  with  Job 
m  rjob  ix.  21)  :  'Though  we  were  perfect,*  yet  would  we  *  not  know 
'    I  would  not  stand  up  to  plead  any  of  my  virtues  before  God.   Let 
ook  after  another  righteousness,  wherein  the  exact  eye  of  the  Divine 
re  are  sure,  can  discern  no  stain  or  crookedness. 
What  honourable  and  adoring  thoughts  ought  we  to  have  of  God 
tion !     Do  we  not  honour  a  man  that  is  able  to  predict  ?  do  we  not 
it  part  of  wisdom  ?    Have  not  all  nations  regarded  such  a  faculty  ib  a 
a  mark  of  divinity  ?  There  is  something  more  ravishing  in  the  know 
things,  both  to  the  person  that  knows  them,  and  the  person  that  hears 
ire  is  in  any  other  kind  of  knowledge  ;  whence  the  greatest  prophets 
ounted  in  the  greatest  veneration,  and  men  have  thought  it  a  way  to 
e  and  predict   Hence  it  was  that  the  devfls  and  pagan  oracles  gamed 
it ;  upon  this  foundation  were  they  established,  and  the  enemies  of 
^  for  a  true  God ; — I  say,  from  the  prediction  of  future  things,  though 
ere  often  ambiguous,  many  times  false ;  vet  those  poor  heathens  framed 
IB  excuses  to  firee  Uieir  adored  cods  m>m  the  charge  of  falsity  and 
.d  shall  we  not  adore  the  true  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God  blessed 
lis  incommunicable  property,  whereby  he  flies  above  the  wings  of  the 
Rstandings  of  men  and  cherubims  ? «   Consider  how  great  it  is  to  know 

(«)  Sabnnd.  ThML  Nstnnd.  Ttt.  84.  wmeiduU  duuiic«'\. 
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.'ti.fi  ON  oci' ?  £ '^ .  w"Ln»:=r 

|ii'-  ili>iiii.r}ir<«  :riiil  iiiUriition«.  tiii  «  jrkt  .1'  uxit  nuu.  fin  Ur  w^.'-ISlz'-^' 
«it'lii«  lit'*;  l«j  liinkiio'.v  all  t}i'-*c  Utiict  iu=  lehij:  u:  uht  nui.  r:!-=i  b*  ml 
alir  uH  in  tin-  luJiia  ol"  his  aiiCfj-'-cpTK  r-e-i.  x  Aiiim     unv  mu=i  ^-.liirsisf 
Lii<»w  and  know  lUv  th(ju;;ht&  and  v:c-l»  of  ^:*i   rr  inir  ni-Ji.  u:  l  vna^ 
mi^'iihoiirlioiMl !     It  U  gruau-r  FtiJl ::  izji-v  zin  jimjnuitTim-'  jul  arLx^itfi 
iriiiltitiuli'  of  men  as  are  contalDed  li.  L:ci:iniz.  ?iir&   ir  T  azK;;a.iz)n:i«e : 
jfrraUT  »>ti]I  lo  know  the  iiiU'rii;..'ni  izd  j^rurZLXA.  ui*.  ri;n»'i"suii±  rcai^ 
many  niiilionn  that  hare,  do.  or  iLal  ftstl  :z.  bl  aBanerv  u:  3ii  vr.-ini.  f* 
of  thi-Mi  Iiaving  inllliuns  of  thou^bt^  deieru.  ai'sirx)&.  afi^.:zLm&  axi£ 
this*  attrihilt",  t)ii-n,  make  the  bie&«<-d  G:ti  b:ctnnniuif  u.  mr  r^n.  e 


«'b-j  of  God  liad  U-vn  impoKriit,  and  co-^d  d:c  Lt^  rtlir'-tfiL  &    fx  «« 
distr-b!^  rK-r»oi»  tipect  from  a  man  of  tb=  rrf«i«  di!R:t:i5ni:ii  bhi  kk 


a  distr'b!^  jK-r»oh  tipect  from  a  man  of  tb=  rrf«i«  di^Rzuisni:!!  bhi  laei 
ariii.  :1  tL-.-  eve*  which  should  discover  the  Ciz^tz.  LXiZ  sirtrcz  liij  aiasart  tdi 
•  trt  Ci.»?*i:  "jp  rv  bllndiic-ss  arid  darkness  ^  A5:ce  G:*£  i:c  u.2»  Y-xti^iriLfi 
/«*:-*::.  r.   Il  :r.-;  c::^-i'.ra::on  of  tiiis  exrrliir:  trrlauT:    T-iit:  j?» 
*:..•»".£  T-:  *:.i.r;  .f  ..^r  .-y^  ki:  fledge,  and  3:i;Tl".:i:.iu£  :»i;r"ii 
Tri:  -:  >  -  .'T'.z-j  r:,— .  :*  r: .  r*  i: :  ^j  be  prjoc  c-f  li-Li  ii?  cp:  vn^d^f .  3  iiij 


;»^S*  w'  .7.  :i.-  ;--c.*c.l:rir:z.  ::  Lie  innaiie::ea  cc  Gjc*  kur^-ji-irs 
:i!  -^n..k..-     L?  .1^-  r^ii^-  ire  z.izlnz  in  regard  i:  ib*  ii_£r.:ifL'«*  af  ii( 
^  .ur  l:..  V  i:'i^i   J  -■-£•  "^  i^  r£-rarti  of  liTe  rasCLfs^  ;c  li*  unir?; 
I.:".'   I  <:ii.-s.  :c   >.  z£.  iir:  -:>'■''"£  to  the  heMX  of  lit   5=1:    Ti  bi"«  i 
Lii  1  !.•;:.■» .    mr  Z'.'.:—^  '.:  :le   Diviae  ocean.     Wijj   &  -rair  -.Lr;;!!! 
^!.;. '.  *    »r.i.it    ■.    :*.jaz  :c  rj  iznuzs  before  a  sea.  "wbM^  ztrpi:ht  irt 
2  ?i.         *.>  1-  :?  X  '■!-:.  -   :.:  rctr  :c'  cci  5S«j^,  when  wf  rf=j  =:::>=?  ae  _ 

"iciz  T*  flkLce  upca  lie  wisd.-ir:  .if  G>ft.  loij 


Lr;-¥li-ii:e,  when  we  think  :-f  ibe  tziirs 
"i  1*  :;  :  :-r  us  10  know  anT  ilii^ .'  t  i.v  imA j 


;M:.i  .i-.rsf.«rt  i:  :»£  n-fir  ;::-:  xi.w.t-izr  ci  a  ihinr.  a*  a  siip  ::  i^t  'itw^J 
.1  V  ni.  :ij:  w*  uf  *wiv,  ir.i  :>.-  .  r;i-j:  wifrh  we  dr>ii«d  10  ki:w  rrerLilTfcl 
a>    vf  ri^irL  wiz:.  a  aesrv  ::  ir.:"3li>.ij:r.  and  ye:  ire  cpprvtssc^:  vr.ir.  :be  a 
ir:j;c*fcrjr<  .  •«  K»e'^=  :'"'.r^**  "--^  -*  ^i^rk  Ejypt.  Liialz  er^hierifs:  ~ 
w?.u  T.Lrr:w  b.-'.ini*  i*  i-  :ir  kr-:w',edrv  cf  the  z::s:  inielli^i.:  pcrs-xa 
:-*;»  iiw  urjdirKir-i  :i.=  exij:  harmonv  of  their  own  c-Aiie^  ie  i:anj«rf>^ 
t>jr"»  >.4  5f  :t.  rj-n—.r.  -=-::>.  c:icr  animaf^.'    ^^lio  uniers^icis  :he  nana*  rfW 
tV- :. i-x  :.:w  be  k-rw*.  and  how  he  wills;  how  tht  unifrsZjidinz  pn>p«Aj 
Kv  ;:>c  vZ  e-rrioiih:  how  hU  spiritual  v.ul  i?  un  t.-d::-  his  iiaunal  Wvj^ 
:>i  T.j.r.-rf  :*  ::'  :'*:c  :pirji::.-n  of  our  bpirits  ?     Niv.  wh.^  iir.iersiarii*  ieii* 
-   S. >£-.-.  :h?  onijes  vf  his  senses,  il.t  n.'.v.z  ■.:  hi*  n-.c-.b^rs.  fcflt' 


?■« 


c-v.'.;  :,-  ..:.■■.  -Ji:  vvr..r.:ir.i  ofihe  will,  and  a  ihir.s.i:.i  cth-.r  :h;ng*  .'  Wial*' 
wcj.'k.  i:".i  ijT-:r:^:  ihirj  :<  ir^in.  whtn  comprirLd  '.vi-.h  Gc-i !  re:  ihtre  ■ 
£7«a:<t  yriit  ::  Sc  :Vuni  i::.:r.^  d-.vi^-.  than  anions  :i::ji'ru.r.i  nicn,  wirhalitfc^ 
;::Lf.  f.*fhy  kn.'w'.isi-o.  Ijr.  r-.n:  jr.rtn  i«  as  proud  as  ii'he  kiitw  as  God.  A*' 
cv,ir.N!dsri:;.::  ^m'G.x:*  v:r.:.:>.i.:.jc  ^h•.»u^i  render  him  honourable  in  ourty*^' 
*h»x^d  riir.iir  '.:>  vi'.e  ir.  lur  i-a:?.  God,  because  of  his  knjwled^\  issofitfij 
c:$diir.:r.c  -is  jre-*:ur«:<.  ;h..:  his  or,  11;: science  is  a  minister  to  his  coodneMi  ' 
kacw'.tvhri'  L-..".:  wo  iTi  j".'**.c-;ii  if  sh  .;:'.d  make  us  swtll  wiih  too  fci^h  •  c** 
of  .-crscivc*.  and  a  d:<d.i:r.  kI  cAun.  \\\*  have  innniicly  more  of  igioraace* 
kr.owliv.^e.  L«:  u*  t;;tri:vn»  rLi:;.  :nb«T.  in  all  f.ur  thoucyits  of  God.  that  beilO 
and  wc  .in-  ni*n;  and  thertfiirc  ought  to  he  humble,  as  bt^oiui**  men.  andigo* 
a::  .J  :.x\i>h  :'.u*:\  :o  be :  as  wcA  cri  atires  should  li.^  low  before  an  Almighty  (M' 
ii^r,  ;:ro  ortMture*  beK'Tv  a  lively  G<m\,  false  creatures  b:  fore  a  faithiii]  God.  fini»  <* 
turt^  bifiTe  an  infinite  God.  so  should  ignorant  creatures  before  an  all-knoviof  ^ 
.V"i  G-xi*  atsributw  wach  admiring  thoughts  of  God,  and  low  thoughts  of  onni^ 
J    i-^scAl'.  ff.  iro-  ^^  AmpAJt,  a«  I'rcdcst.  pp.  116,  ur.  lonieirhat  chAn^cd. 
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•  8.  It  may  infotm  m  how  much  this  attribute  ii  injured  in  the 
kt  fint  enror  after  Adam's  eating  the  forbidden  fruity  was  the  denial  df 
II  as  the  onminresence  of  God,  (Gen.  iii.  10,)  <  I  beiurd  thy  voice  in  the 
A  I  hid  myaelf ;  as  if  the  thickness  of  the  trees  could  screen  him  from  the 
Gbeator.  And  after  Cain's  murder,  this  is  the  first  perfection  he  affironts, 
n,  'Where  is  Ahd,  thy  brother?'  saith  God.  How  roundly  doth  he 
I  know  notr  as  if  God  were  as  weak  as  man,  to  be  put  off  with  a  lie 
|a  naturallv  hate  this  jperfeotion  as  much  as  he  cannot  naturallv  but  ao» 

I  it;  he  wishes  Grod  stnpped  of  this  eminency,  that  he  might  be  mcapable 
DSpector  of  his  crimes,  and  a  searcher  of  the  closets  of  his  heart.  In 
in  deprived  of  this,  there  ii  a  hatred  of  God  himself;  for  it  is  a  loathing 
1  property  of  God,  without  which  he  would  be  a  pitiful  Governor  of  the 
hal  a  kind  of  Grod  should  that  be,  of  a  sinner's  wishing,  that  had  wanted 
t  a  crime,  and  righteousness  to  punish  it !  The  want  of  the  consideration 
flmte,  is  the  cause  of  all  sin  in  the  world  (Hos.  viL  2),  *  They  consider  not 
arts  that  I  remember  all  their  wickedness ;'  they  speak  not  to  their  hearts, 
my  reflection  upon  the  iofiniteness  of  my  knowledge ;  it  is  a  high  oon- 
\oif  as  if  he  were  an  idol,  a  senseless  stock  or  stone ;  in  all  evil  practices 
bd.  We  know  God  sees  all  things,  yet  we  live  and  walk  as  if  ne  knew 
We  eall  him  omniscient,  and  live  as  if  he  were  ignorant ;  we  say  he  ia 
t  aet  as  if  he  were  wholly  blind. 

leular,  thii  attribute  is  injured,  by  invading  the  peculiar  rights  of  it, 
ing  on  it,  and  by  a  practical  denial  of  it    Fint,  By  mvading  the  peculiar 

•  1.  By  invocation  of  creatures.  Praying  to  saints,  by  the  Komanists,  is  a 
tent  to  this  divine  excellency ;  he  that  knows  all  things,  is  only  fit  to  have 
as  of  men  presented  to  him ;  prayer  supposeth  an  omniscient  Being,  as 
of  it ;  no  other  being  but  God  ought  to  have  that  honour  acknowlcwiged 
nderstanding  but  his  is  infinite ;  no  other  presence  but  his  is  everywhere; 
t  any  decesMd  creature  for  a  supply  of  our  wants,  is  to  own  in  them  a 
i  tlie  Deity,  and  make  them  deities  that  were  but  men ;  and  increase 

by  a  diminution  of  God's  honour,  in  ascribing  that  perfection  to  creatures 
•igs  only  to  God.  Alas  I  they  are  so  far  from  understanding  the  desires 
J,  that  they  know  not  the  words  of  our  lips :  it  is  against  reason  to  address 
»tians  to  them  that  neither  understand  us  nor  discern  us  (Isa.  Ixiii.  16), 
.  is  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledges  us  not.'  The  Jews  never 
a  Abraham,  though  the  covenant  was  made  with  liim  for  the  whole  seed; 
parted  saint  for  the  whole  four  thousand  years,  between  th^reation  of  the 
.  the  coming  of  Christ,  was  ever  prayed  to  by  the  Israelities,  or  ever  imar 
■ve  a  share  in  God's  omniscience ;  so  that  to  pray  to  St  Peter,  St  Paul, 
to  St  Roch,  St  8  within,  St  Martin,  St  Frauds,  &c.  is  such  a  superstition, 
no  footing  in  the  Scripture.  To  desire  the  prayers  of  the  living,  with 
bave  a  communion,  who  can  understand  and  grant  our  desires,  is  founded 
itnal  charity ;  but  to  implore  persons  that  are  absent,  at  a  great  distance 
ith  whom  we  have  not,  nor  know  how  to  have,  any  commerce,  supposeth 
beir  departure,  to  have  put  off  humanity,  and  commenced  gods,  and  en- 
some  part  of  the  Divinity  to  understand  our  petitions ;  we  are,  indeed, 
their  memories,  consider  their  examples,  imitate  their  graces,  and  observe 
hues ;  we  are  to  follow  them  as  saints,  but  not  elevate  them  as  gods,  in 
so  them  such  a  knowledge,  which  Ls  the  only  necessary  right  of  their  and 
DU  Creator.*  As  the  invocation  of  saints  mingles  them  wiui  Christ,  in  the 
r  bis  office,  so  it  sets  them  equal  with  God  in  the  throne  of  his  omni- 
I  if  they  had  as  much  credit  with  God  as  Christ,  in  a  way  of  mediation, 
ch  knowledge  of  men's  affairs  as  God  himself.  Omniscience  is  peculiar 
id  incommunicable  to  any  creature ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  reli^on, 
ore  one  of  the  choicest  acts  of  it ;  viz.  prayer  and  invocation.  To  direct 
md  petitions  to  any  else,  is  to  invade  the  peculiarity  of  this  perfection  in 
to  rank  some  creatures  in  a  partnership  with  him  in  it. 
attribute  b  injured  by  curiosity  of  knowledge ;  especially  of  fiiture  things, 
I  hath  not  discovered  in  natural  causes,  or  supernatural  revelation.  It  is 
.  error  of  men's  spirits  to  aspire. to  know  what  God  woidd  have  hidden 

(a)  DaUle,  Melan; .  Put  II.  pp.  560, 661. 
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mid  to  prv  into  Divine  secrets ;  and  many  men  are  more  willing  to  mnaiD  fitk 

the  knowledge  of  those  things  which  may,  with  a  little  industiy,  be  attained,  d 

be  divested  of  the  curiosity  of  inauiring  into  those  things  wmch  are  alMfed 

reach  ;  it  is  hence  that  some  have  laid  aside  the  study  of  the  common  remeii 

nature  to  find  out  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  scarce  any  ercr  yet  attemptol 

sunk  in  the  enterprise.^    From  this  inclination  to  know  the  most  abstnue  udi 

cult  things,  it  is  that  the  horrors  of  magic  and  vanities  of  astrology  ^^'^^ 

whereby  men  have  thought  to  find,  in  a  commerce  with  devils  and  the  juiiMd 

of  the  stars,  the  events  of  their  lives,  and  the  disposal  of  states  and  kingdoms.  H< 

also,  arose  those  multitudes  of  ways  of  divination  invented  among  the  heatbai 

practised  too  commonly  in  these  ages  of  the  world.    This  is  an  invadcm  of  G 

prerogative,  to  whom  secret  things  belong  (Deut  zxix.  29) ;  '  Secret  thing!  M 

unto  the  Liord  our  God,  but  rev«ded  thinn  belong  to  us  and  our  children.' 

an  intolerable  boldness  to  attempt  to  fatnom  those,  the  knowledge  wherea 

hath  reserved  to  himself,  and  to  search  that  which  God  will  have  to  mptf 

understandings,  whereby  we  more  truly  envy  God  a  knowledge  superior  to  fltf' 

than  we,  in  Adam,  imagined  that  he  envied  us.     Ambition  is  the  greatest  M 

this;  ambition  to  be  accounted  some  great  thing  among  men,  by  reason  of  a  k 

ledse  estranged  from  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  but  more  especiaDv  thatM 

pride  to  be  equal  with  God,  which  lurks  in  our  nature  ever  since  the  M  of  Ml 

parents :  this  is  not  yet  laid  aside  by  men,  though  it  was  the  first  thing  dii 

oroiled  the  world  witn  the  wrath  of  God.   Some  think  a  curiosity  of  knowkd( 

the  cause  of  the  fall  of  devils ;  I  am  sure  it  was  the  foil  of  Adam,  and  ii  j 

crime  of  his  posterity ;  had  he  been  contented  to  know  what  God  had  fia 

him  with,  neither  he  nor  his  posteritjr  had  smarted  under  the  venom  of  the  M 

breath.     All  curious  and  bold  inouiries  into  things  not  revealed  are  an  a 

upon  the  throne  of  God,  and  are  ooth  sinful  and  pernicious,  like  to  glarioj 

tne  sun,  where,  instead  of  a  greater  acutencss,  we  meet  with  blindness,  a 

dearly  buy  our  ignorance  in  attempting  a  superfluous  knowledge.    As  God's 

ledge  is  destined  to  the  government  of  the  world,  so  should  ours  be  to  the  adi 

of  tne  world,  and  not  degenerate  into  vain  speculations. 

3.  This  attribute  is  injured  by  swearing  by  creatures.  To  swear  by  the  i 
God,  in  a  righteous  cause,^  when  we  are  lawfully  called  to  it  by  a  superior 
or  for  the  necessary  decision  of  some  controversy,  for  the  ends  of  charity  and 
is  an  act  of  religion,  and  a  part  of  worship,  founded  upon,  and  directed  to^  the 
of  this  attribute ;  by  it  wc  acknowledge  the  glory  of  his  infallible  knowledj 
things ;  but  to  swear  by  false  gods,  or  by  any  creature,  is  blasphemous ;  it 
creature  in  the  place  of  God,  and  invests  it  in  that  which  is  the  peculiar  b 
the  Divinity ;  for  when  any  nwear  tridy,  they  intend  the  invocation  of  an  i 
Witness,  and  the  bringing  nn  undoubted  testimony  for  what  they  do  assert 
any,  therefore,  swear  by  a  creature,  or  a  false  go4  they  profess  that  that  i 
or  that  which  they  esteem  to  be  a  god,  is  an  infallible  witness,  which  to  bi 
the  right  of  God ;  they  attribute  to  the  creature  tliat  which  is  the  proper^ 
alone,  to  know  the  heart,  and  to  be  a  witness  whether  they  speak  true  or  ; 
this  was  accounted,  by  all  nations,  the  true  design  of  an  oath.  As  to  swea 
is  a  plain  denial  of  the  all-knowledge  of  God,  so  to  swear  by  any  creature 
the  creature  upon  the  throne  of  God,  in  ascribing  that  perfection  to  the 
which  sovereignly  belongs  to  the  Creator ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  an; 
ness  to  the  truth  of  the  heart,  but  of  him  that  is  the  searcher  of  hearts. 

4.  We  sin  against  this  attribute  by  censuring  the  hearts  of  others.  An  ope 
indeed,  falls  under  our  cognizance,  and  therefore  under  our  judgment ;  rar 
ever  fulls  under  the  authority  of  man  to  be  punished,  fulls  under  the  judj 
man  to  be  censured,  as  an  act  contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  yet,  when  a  ei 
built  upon  the  evil  of  the  act  which  is  obWous  to  the  view,  if  we  take  a  ste] 
to  judge  the  heart" and  state,  we  leave  the  revealed  rule  of  the  law,  and  am 

.  erect  a  tribunal  equal  with  God's,  and  usurp  a  judicial  power,  pertaining 
the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  and  consequently  pretend  to  be  poai 
this  perfection  of  omniscience,  which  is  necessary  to  render  him  capable  o 
rrcise  of  that  sovereign  authori^  :  for  it  is  in  respect  of  his  dominion  that  C 
the  foipreme  right  to  judge ;  and  in  respect  of  his  knowledge  that  he  hath  ai 
(6)  Amyraut.  MoxaL  Tom.  III.  p.  75,  &c.  (c)  Ci^eUa.  Sam.  p.  190. 
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adty  to  Judge.  In  ra  actiQii  that  it  dodbtftil,  tlie  good  or  evil  whereof 
upon  God's  deternunatioii,  and  wherein  much  of  the  judgment  depends 
ifiung  the  intention  of  the  agent,  we  cannot  judge  any  man  without 
'asion  of  God's  peculiar  rifht :  such  actioni  are  to  be  tried  by  God*s 
It  hv  our  surmises ;  God  oi^  is  the  master  in  such  cases,  to  whom  a 
or  fidls  (Rom.  ziv.  4).  Till  the  true  principle  and  ends  of  an  action 
he  confession  of  the  party  acting  it,  a  true  judgment  of  it  is  not  in  our 
dples  and  ends  lie  aeep  and  bra  from  us ;  and  it  is  intolerable  pride 
bave  a  joint  key  with  God  to  open  that  cabinet  which  he  hath  reserved 
iesides  the  violation  of  the  rule  of  charity  in  misconstruing  actions 
great  and  generous  in  their  root  and  principle,  we  invade  God's  right, 
ounded  imaginations  and  conjectures  were  in  joint  commission  with 
perfection ;  and  thereby  we  become  usurping  judges  of  evil  thoughts 


selves 

on  of  the  Divine  law,  for  the  inward  violation  of  it,  belong^s  only  to 
right  of  judffin^  a  prerogative  belonging  only  to  his  omniscience ;  his 
fore,  invaded,  if  we  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  it  This  humour  of 
tie  checks,  when  he  saith  (1  Cor.  iv.  5),  *  He  that  judgeth  me  is  the 
ire  judge  nothing  before  the  time,  untU  the  Lord  come,  who  wDl  mani- 
els  of  ail  hearts.  It  is  not  the  time  yet  for  God  to  erect  the  tribunal 
r  men's  hearts,  and  the  principles  of  their  actions ;  he  hath  reserved 
iscoveiy  of  this  attribute  for  another  season  :  we  must  not,  therefore, 
dge  of  the  counsels  of  men's  hearts  till  God  hath  revealed  them  by 
measures  of  his  own  knowledge ;  much  less  are  we  to  judge  any  man's 
I.  Manasseh  may  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  unconverted  Paul  tear  the 
9es;  but  God  had  mercy  on  them,  and  called  them.  The  action  may 
not  the  state,  for  we  know  not  whom  God  may  call.  In  censuring 
doubly  imitate  the  devil,  in  a  false  accusation  of  the  bretliren,  as  weQ 
tious  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  God. 

?his  perfection  is  injured  by  presuming  upon  it,  or  making  an  ill  use  of  it 
lect  of  prayer  for  the  supply  of  men's  wants,  because  God  knows  them 
at  that  which  is  an  encouragement  to  prayer,  they  make  the  reason  of 
before  God.  Prayer  is  not  to  administer  knowledge  to  God,  but  to 
this  admirable  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature.  If  God  did  not  know, 
ieed  no  use  of  prayer ;  it  would  be  as  vain  a  thing  to  send  up  our  prayers 
to  implore  the  senseless  statue,  or  picture  of  a  prince,  for  a  protection, 
inse  God  knows;  for  though  he  knows  our  wants  with  a  knowledge  of 
will  not  know  them  with  a  knowledge  of  supply,  till  he  be  sought 
!.  32,  33 ;  vii.  11).  All  the  excellencies  of  God  are  ground  of  adoration ; 
lency  is  the  ground  of  that  part  of  worship  we  call  prayer.  If  God 
bipped,  he  is  to  be  called  upon :  invocations  of  his  name  in  our  neces- 
f  act  of  worship ;  whence  the  temple,  the  place  of  solemn  worship,  was 
house  of  sacnfice,  but  the  house  of  prayer.  Prayer  was  not  appointed 
•rmation,  as  if  he  were  ignorant,  but  for  the  expression  of  our  desires ; 
him  with  a  knowledge  of  what  we  want,  but  to  manifest  to  him,  by 
sign  convenient  to  our  nature,  our  sense  of  that  want,  which  he  knows 
So  that  prayer  is  not  designed  to  acquaint  God  with  our  wants,  but  to 
raire  of  a  remedy  of  our  wants.  God  knows  our  wants,  but  hath  not 
es  barely  to  our  wants,  but  to  our  asking,  that  his  omniscience  ir 
ell  as  his  sufficiency  in  supplying,  may  have  a  sensible  honour  in  on 
ents  and  receipts.  It  is  therefore  an  ill  use  of  this  excellency  of  God 
yer  to  him  as  needless,  because  he  knows  already, 
bis  perfection  of  God  is  wroneed  by  a  practical  denial  of  it  It  is  the 
reiy  sin,  and  so  God  takes  it  when  he  comes  to  reckon  with  men  for  their 
pon  this  he  charges  the  greatness  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel,  the  over- 
od  in  the  land,  and  the  nerverseness  of  the  dty :  '  They  say,  the  Lord 
the  earth,  and  the  Lora  sees  not'  (Ezek.  ix.  9) :  they  deny  his  eyes 
B  resolution  to  punish. 

«n>ear,  in  forbearing  sin  from  a  sense  of  man's  knowledge,  not  of 
I  unpieties  are  refrained  because  of  the  eye  of  man,  but  secret  fins  are 
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not  checked  because  of  the  eye  of  God.  Wickedness  ■  commitled  in  dvko 
is  rejktraiiicd  in  light,  as  if  darkness  were  as  great  a  clog  to  God's  cy«s  i 
otirs ;  as  though  his  eyes  were  muffled  with  the  curtains  of  the  night  {iA: 
This,  it  is  likely,  was  at  the  root  of  Jonah's  flight;  he  might  have  some  kcrI 
that  his  Master's  eye  could  not  follow  him,  as  though  the  close  hatchet  i 
could  secure  him  from  the  knowledge  (#f  God,  as  wdl  as  the  sides  of  tke  d 
fh>m  the  dashine  of  the  waves.  What  lies  most  upon  the  conscience « 
graciously  woimded,  is  least  regarded  or  contemned  when  it  is  baady 
David's  heart  smote  him  not  only  for  his  sin  in  the  gross,  but  as  particohd 
ttantiatcd  by  the  commission  of  it  in  the  sight  of  God  (Ps.  li.4) :  *  Agt 
thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight'  None  knew  i 
of  Uriah's  death  but  mvself,  and  because  others  knew  it  not,  I  neelectedi 
to  this  Divine  eye.  When  Jacob's  sons  used  their  brother  Joseph  so  bi 
they  took  care  to  hide  it  from  theur  father,  but  cast  away  all  thoughts  of 
whom  it  could  not  be  concealed.  Doth  not  the  presence  of  a  child  bri 
from  the  act  of  a  longed-for  sin,  when  the  eye  of  God  is  of  no  force  to  rei 
as  if  God's  knowledge  were  of  less  value  than  the  sight  of  a  little  boy  or  | 
child  only  could  see,  and  God  were  blind?  He  that  will  forbear  an  unwa 
for  fear  of  an  informer,  will  not  forbear  it  for  God ;  as  if  God's  omnisc 
not  as  full  an  intelligencer  to  him,  as  man  can  be  an  informer  to  a  magi 
we  acknowledge  the  power  of  men  seeing  us  when  we  are  ashamed  tc 
filthy  action  in  their  view,  so  we  discover  the  power  of  God  seeing  u 
regard  not  what  we  do  before  the  light  of  his  eyes.  Secret  sins  are  m 
God  than  open :  ogpen  sins  are  against  the  law ;  secret  sins  are  against  d 
this  prime  perfection  of  his  nature.  The  majesty  of  God  is  not  only  v 
the  omniscience  of  God  disowned,  who  is  the  only  witness ;  we  must,  in 
either  imagine  him  to  be  without  eyes  to  behold  us,  or  without  an  arm  ( 
punish  us.  And  often  it  is,  I  believe,  in  such  cases,  that  if  any  thou^ 
knowledge  strike  upon  men,  they  quickly  damp  them,  lest  they  should  bej 
what  they  fear,  and  fear  that  they  might  not  eat  their  pleasant  sinful  mi 
(2.)  It  appears  in  partial  confessions  of  sin  before  God.  As  by  a  fit 
ingenuous  confession,  we  offer  a  due  glory  to  tliis  attribute,  so  by  a  f 
curtailed  confession,  we  deny  him  the  honour  of  it :  for,  though  by  an] 
we  in  part  own  him  to  be  a  Sovereign  and  Judge,  yet  by  a  half  and  par 
ledgmcnt,  we  own  him  to  be  no  more  than  a  humane  and  ignorant  one 
foil  confession  gave  God  the  glory  of  his  omniscience,  manifested  in  th 
of  his  secret  crime.  And  *  Joshua  said  to  Achan,  My  son,  give  glory  i 
God  of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unto  him'  (Joshua  vii.  19).  And  so 
'  Whoso  offereth  praise  glorificth  me,'  or  confession,  as  the  word  signifiet 
sense  I  would  rather  take  it,  referring  to  this  attribute,  which  God  se 
sinners  with  the  denial  of  (ver.  21),  tellhig  them  that  he  would  open  th< 
their  sins  before  them,  and  indict  them  particularly  for  every  one.  If,  thi 
would  glorify  this  attribute,  which  shall  one  day  break  open  your  consci 
to  me  a  sincere  confession.  When  David  speaks  of  the  happiness  of 
man,  he  adds,  *  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile, '^  not  meaning  a  sincerity 
lut  an  ingenuity  in  confessing.  To  excuse,  or  extenuate  sm,  is  to  dei 
Knowledge  of  the  depths  of  our  deceitfiil  hearts ;  when  we  will  mince  it 
aggravate  it ;  lay  it  upon  the  inducements  of  others,  when  it  was  the  fre 
own  wills,  study  shifls  to  deceive  our  Judge ;  this  is  to  speak  lies  of  him 
pression  is  (Hos.  vii.  13),  as  though  he  were  a  God  easy  to  be  cheated, 
no  more  than  we  are  willing  to  declare.  \Vhat  did  Saul's  transferring  \ 
himself  to  the  people  (1  Sa^n.  xv.  15),  but  charge  God  with  a  defect  in  thi 
When  man  could  not  be  like  C>od  in  his  knowledge,  he  would  fancy  a  C 
him  in  his  ignorance,  and  imagine  a  possibility  of  hiding  himself  from  his 
And  all  men  trend,  more  or  Ie»s,  in  their  father's  steps,  and  are  fruitfVj 
distinctions  to  disguise  errors  in  dcnrtrine,  and  excuses  to  palliate  errors  i 
Vus  crime  Job  removes  fVom  hiniselt',  when  he  speaks  of  several  acts  of  h 
ob  xxxL  33) :  *  If  I  covered  my  tronsgretision  as  Adam,  by  hidin?  my 
my  bosom:'  I  hid  not  any  of  my  sins  in  nn'  own  conscience,  but  acKnowl 
4  witness  to  them,  and  gave  him  the  glor^'  t)f  his  knowledge  by  a  free 

id)  r«.  xxxlL  \,  2,  Canicio.  p.  SO.  col.  i. 
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4^5).    A» if  Godcookt  pe  iimiiiwd  lyon  by 


JMob  fer  Bmo,  «id  bt  cMMd  Ivf  Hm  mcH  iT 
MH  Aem  ^  ay  0  hnrt  oote  a  ami's 
ftaui  hM  Mm  iMwioBy  voola  ca 
the  Lord  (Hoa.  t.  6X  vodd  tae 


Iha  BMda  oonda  af  llw  Jiawidi  RU^ion ;  aaiyarilb 

villi  dieir  hearti,  vidb  thow  iawaid  ^pafifietfioaa  af  deif 

iMttaa  fer  da :  at  iham^  aafedde  aBaeanaeei  finlid  Oad'a 

Ood  bad  teU  tfaam  Mbia  (▼cr.  JX  2al  ba '  kD0V  Eatem^  nd  iMri  m 

B.'    Tbaalodaii  toaatacbeataMiOod,Mdtbii&toUflidbM 

mmI  Aarcfaa  it  if  eaOad daeat  (Pk  faczviiL  as).    Tbcydidiattv 

■aotbii  lWwdny!SwgMid»ftidBBdw,aiwdlaitafctfrgMat 

fy  av  flnr  dn^  atta  dooavfa  Oad^  baft  it  nnaca  aa  asaaMaar  to  dfaoifa  bia^ 

MdvaJdwtcaoeenib^MBhiadmbtt  JaqiaiMtHBi    TUi 
eoaoait  af  Gad,  ta  diaqr  that  ay  aai  Nrihiy  to  iawavd  dai^  aad 

_^^ IngJktB^ffu^tKf  wf  cdttenad  aflMMi^  bv  a  bad  voiaa  with  a  mm 

aa  if  Cnid  O^Iev  dnfldfca^  wauld  ba  plaaMd  vith  tha  gnttnfia^  of  aa  aaipcjr 
r  the  rettlbig  of  etooeBy  the  duokling  of  BMoej,  a  oiere  Toioe  and  crjmg, 
ittward  ftamei  and  intentions  of  service. 
4*  In  cherishing  mnhitiides  <yf  eril  thoughts.  No  man  but  would  Uodi  Ibr 
■ne,  if  die  baee,  impiire,  stovenly  tbougliti,  either  in  or  out  cf  duties  of  erorshipp 
na  visibla  to  the  undenrtanding  of  man;  how  diligent  would  he  be  to  curb  his 
■■riant  and  unworthy  fimdes,  as  well  as  bite  in  his  words !  but  when  we  give  the 
km  tDtiiainotions<yf  our  hearts,  and  suier  them  torunat  random  without  a  curb, 
li  an  aridenoe  we  ate  not  concerned  for  their  &Xlmg  under  the  notioe  <yf  the  eye 
rOad ;  aad  it  argues  a  very  weak  belief  of  thii  pei^Ktion,  or  icaroe  any  beh'ef  at 
L  Who  can  thmk  any  man's  heart,  pocsesKd  with  a  sense  of  this  infinite  excel- 
Bcy,  diat  nifiers  his  mM,  in  his  meditations  on  God,  to  wsnder  into  every  sty,  and 
»  pieUng  up  stones  upon  a  dunghill?  Whmt  doUi  it  intimate,  but  that  those 
Migbta  are  as  innsible,  or  unandible  to  God,  as  they  are  to  men  without  the  gar- 
anfti  af  words  f*  When  a  man  thinks  of  obscene  thin|;8,  his  own  natural  notions, 
twivad,  would  tell  him  that  God  discerns  what  he  thmks,  that  the  depths  of  his 
open  to  him :  and  the  voice  of  those  notions  are,  deface  those  vain  imi^i- 
o«t  <yf  your  minds.  But  what  is  done  ?  Men  cast  away  rational  lignt, 
am  conceits  that  God  sees  them  not,  knows  them  not,  snd  so  sink  into  the 
iddfe  or  their  sordid  ima^mations,  as  though  thev  remained  in  darkness  to  God. 
wtS^blt  tether  instance.  In  ammioru  ofwrayery  which  arise  sometimes  from  a  flat 
kHsm :  who  will  call  upon  a  God,  that  believes  no  such  Being  f  or  from  partial 
Imshd,  either  a  denial  of  God's  sufficiency  to  help,  or  of  his  omniscience  to  know, 
\  if  God  were  like  the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  Crete,  mimed  without  ears.  In  the  /tt/po- 
^  prHenees  of  men^  to  exempt  them  from  the  service  Ood  calls  them  to.  When 
pretend  one  thing  and  intend  another:  this  lurks  in  the  veins  sometimes  of  the 
;  sometimes  it  ariseth  from  the  fear  of  man ;  when  men  arc  more  afraid  of 
<yf  man,  dian  of  dissembling  with  the  Alinighty,  it  will  pretend  a  virtue 
a  secret  wile,  and  choose  the  tongue  of  the  cnifiy  as  the  expression  in  Job 

(«)  DnzeLNiettM,inkt.osp  10  f  M7. 
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(eh.  XT.  6).  The  ease  k  plain  m  Moeee,  who^  when  oidend  15  Intel 
nent  Mrvioe,  pretendi  a  want  of  doquenee,  and  an  ungrateftil  'downei 
(E^od.  iv.  10).  This  generoaa  aoul,  that  hefore  was  not  afraid  to  duo 
m  Uie  midit  of  Egypt  for  his  counoymen,  answers  sneakin^y  to  God. 
veil  his  carnal  fear  with  a  pretence  of  insufficiency  and  hunmi^ ;  '  Wb 
I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh  (Ezod.  iiL  11)  ?  He  could  not  well  allege  ai 
go  to  Pharaoh,  since  he  had  had  an  education  in  the  Egyptian  leaznins 
dered  him  capable  to  appear  at  court  God  at  last  uncaseth  him,  and 
to  be  a  dissimulation,  and  whatsoever  was  the  pretence,  fear  lay  at  the 
was  afraid  of  his  life  upon  his  appearance  heUore  Pharaoh,  from  whose 
fled  upon  the  slajing  the  Egyptian,  which  God  intimates  to  him  (Exod.  i 
and  return  into  Egypt,  for  ail  the  men  are  dead  which  sought  thy  life.' 
this  carriage  roeak,  out  as  if  God*s  eye  were  not  upcm  our  inward  part 
we  could  lock  nim  out  of  our  hearts,  that  cannot  be  shut  out  from  any 
hearts  of  men  and  angels? 

Use  II.  is  of  comfort  It  is  a  ground  of  great  comfort  under  the  pn 
sation  wherein  we  are ;  we  have  heard  the  doctrinal  part,  and  God  h 
the  experimental  part  of  it  in  his  special  providence  tnis  day,  upon  the 
woild.1  And,  blessed  be  (}od,  that  he  hath  given  us  a  ground  of  com 
soing  out  of  our  ordinary  course  to  fetch  it,  whereby  it  seems  to  be 
God  s  ordering  for  us. 

1.  It  is  a  comfort  in  all  the  clandestine  contrivances  of  men  againsi 
His  eyes  pierce  as  fer  as  the  depths  of  helL  Not  one  of  his  church*i 
lies  in  amist;  all  are  as  plain  as  the  stars  which  he  niunbers :  'Mine  ac 
all  before  thee'  (Ps.  bdx.  19),  more  exactly  known  to  thee  than  I  can  r 
It  is  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  wherein  Christ  is  brought  in  speaking  to  Qi 
and  the  cnurcn's  enemies :  he  comforts  himself  with  tnis,  that  God 
upon  every  particular  person  among  his  adversaries :  he  knows  when 
themselves,  when  Uiey  go  out  to  consult,  and  when  they  come  in  with  i 
He  discerns  all  the  rage  that  spirits  their  hearts,  in  what  comer  it  lurks, 
all  the  disorders^  motions  of  it,  and  every  object  of  that  rage ;  he  canno 
hf  the  closest  and  subtlest  person.  Thus  Uod  speaks  concerning  Sexu 
his  host  against  Jerusalem  (Isa.  xxxviL  28, 29).  After  he  had  spoke  oi 
of  his  church,  and  the  weakness  of  it,  he  adds,  *  But  I  know  thy  ab 
going  out,  and  thy  coming  in,  and  thy  rage  against  me.  Because  thy 
me,  and  thy  tumult,  is  come  up  into  mine  ears,  therefore  will  I  put  mi 
nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back,'  &c.  He  I 
methods  of  the  coimsels,  the  stages  they  had  laid,  the  manner  of  the 
their  designs,  all  the  ways  whither  they  turned  themselves,  and  would 
better  than  men  do  devouring  fish  and  untamed  beasts,  with  a  hook  in  i 
a  bridle  in  the  mouth.  Those  statesmen  (in  Isa.  xxix.  15)  thought 
vances  too  deep  for  God  to  fathom,  and  too  close  for  God  to  frustrate 
deep  to  hide  their  counsels  from  Uie  Lord ;  surely  your  turning  of  1 
down  shall  be  esteemed  as  the  potter's  clay,'  of  no  more  force  and  u 
than  a  potter's  vessel,  which  understands  not  its  own  form  wrought  by 
nor  the  use  it  is  put  to  by  the  buyer  and  possessor;  or  shall  be  e 
potter's  vessel,  that  can  be  as  easily  flung  back  into  the  mass  from  v 
'  taken,  as  preserved  in  the  figure  it  is  now  endued  with.  No  secrc 
shrouded  from  God's  si^ht,  or  can  be  sheltered  fi^m  God's  arm ;  he  un 
venom  of  their  hearts  better  than  we  can  feel  it,  and  discovers  theii 
more  plainly  than  we  can  see  the  sting  or  teeth  of  a  viper  when  they  a 
mischief;  and  to  what  purpose  doth  God  know  and  see  them,  but  in  or 
his  people  frx)m  them  m  his  own  due  time  ?  *  I  know  their  sorrow,  a 
down  to  deliver  them  (Exod.  iii.  7,  8).  The  walls  of  Jerusalem  are  cc 
fore  him ;  he  knows,  therefore,  all  that  would  undermine  and  demolisb 
can  hurt  Zion  by  any  ignorance  or  inadvertency  in  God.  It  is  observi 
Saviour,  assuming  to  himself  a  different  title  in  every  epistle  to  the  se^ 
doth  particularly  ascribe  to  himself  this  of  knowledge  and  wrath  in  tha 
an  emblem  or  description  of  the  Romish  state  (Rev.  ii.  18) :  <  And  unt 
the  church  of  Tbyatiru  write,  TI:ese  things,  saith  the  Son  of  God,  who 

(/)  Not.  1678,  when  the  Popivh  Plot  wai  diacovered. 
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B  of  fii%  auk  loM  Uei  like  fine  ham,'  Hii  eyes,  like  •  flame  of  fii% 
ing  natare,  inaiiiiiatiiig  themaehres  into  aU  the  ixnrea  and  parta  of  the 
tnmter  wiUi,  and  his  feet  like  brass,  to  crash  them  with,  is  explained 
srill  kill  her  children  with  death,  and  all  the  churches  shall  know  that 
ti  searches  the  reins  and  the  heart,  and  I  will  five  to  every  one  of  you 

Eour  works.'  He  knows  erery  des^  of  the  Romish  party,  designed 
I  of  Thyatira.§  Jeiebel,  there,  signifies  a  whorish  diurch ;  such  a 
n  act  as  Jeaebel,  Ahab's  wife,  who  was  not  only  a  worshipper  of  idols, 
d  idolatry  in  Israel,  slew  the  prophets,  persecuted  Elijiui,  murdered 
ame  whereof  signifies  prophecy,  seized  upon  his  possession.  And  if  it 
rer.  19)  this  church  was  commended  for  ner  works,  fiuth,  patience,  it 
did  at  first  strongly  profess  Christianity,  and  maintained  Uie  interest  of 
irds  fell  into  the  practice  of  Jezebel,  and  committed  spiritual  adultery : 
le  owned  for  a  wife,  that  now  plajrs  the  harlot,  because  she  was  honest 
it  her  first  marriage?  And  tnough  she  shall  be  destroyed,  yet  not 
22) ;  *  I  will  cast  her  into  a  bed,'  seems  to  intimate  the  Jestruction  of 
9  be  at  once  and  aoeedily,  but  in  a  lingering  way,  and  by  degrees,  as 
imes  a  body.^ 

fection  of  God  fits  him  to  be  a  special  object  of  trust  If  he  were 
t  comfort  could  we  have  in  any  promise  ?  How  could  we  depend  upon 
re  ignorant  of  our  state  ?  His  compassions  to  pity  us,  his  readiness  to 
.  power  to  protect  and  assist  us,  would  be  insignificant,  without  hit 
>  mform  his  goodness,  and  direct  the  arm  of  his  power.  This  perfeo- 
ere,  God*s  offace  of  intelligence :  as  you  eo  to  your  memorandum4x>ok 
you  are  to  do,  so  doth  God  to  his  omniscience;  this  perfection  is  God's 
int  him  with  the  necessities  of  his  church,  and  directs  all  his  other 
heir  exercise  for  and  about  his  people.  You  may  depend  upon  his 
ith  promised,  and  upon  his  troth  to  perform ;  upon  his  sufficiency  to 
id  his  goodness  to  relieve  you,  and  ms  righteousness  to  reward  jou: 
Ih  an  infinite  understanding  to  know  you  and  your  wants,  you  and 
And  without  this  knowledge  of  his,  no  comfort  could  be  drawn  firom 
ection;  none  of  them  could  be  a  sure  nail  to  hang  our  hopes  and  oon- 

This  is  that  the  church  alway  celebrated  (Ps.  cv.  7) :  *  He  hath 
lis  covenant  for  ever,  and  the  word  which  he  hath  commanded  to  a 
rations;'  and  (ver.  42),  '  He  remembered  his  holy  promise  ; '  'And 
d  for  them  his  covenant '  (Ps.  cvL  45).  He  remembers  and  under- 
snant,  therefore  his  promise  to  perform  it,  and  therefore  our  wants 
a. 

rather,  because  God  knows  the  persons  of  all  his  own.  He  hath  m 
lerstanding,  the  exact  number  of  all  the  individual  persons  that  belong 
u  ii.  19)  :  '  The  Lord  knows  them  that  are  his.'  He  knows  all  things, 
th  created  them  ;  and  he  knows  his  people  because  he  hath  not  only 
it  also  chose  them ;  he  could  no  more  choose  he  knew  not  what,  than 
&  he  knew  not  what:  he  knows  them  under  a  double  title ;  of  creation 
I  the  common  mass  of  creation ;  as  new  creatures  by  a  particular  act 

He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them  in  time,  whom  he  foreknew  from 
knowledge  in  time  is  the  same  he  had  from  eternity ;  he  foreknew 
intended  to  give  the  grace  of  faith  unto ;  and  he  knows  them  after 
»ecause  he  knows  his  own  act,  in  bestowing  grace  upon  them,  and  his 
d  seal  wherewith  he  hath  stamped  them.  No  doubt  but  he  that 
re  of  heaven  by  their  names '  (Ps.  clxvii.  4),  knows  the  number  of 
;ars  that  sparkle  in  the  firmament  of  his  church.  He  cannot  be 
leir  persons,  when  he  numbers  the  hairs  of  their  heads,  and  hath 
r  names  in  the  book  of  life.  As  he  only  had  an  infinite  mercy  to  make 
he  only  hath  an  infinite  understanding  to  comprehend  their  persons. 
^  the  elect  of  God  by  a  moral  assurance  in  the  judgment  of  charity^ 
ersation  of  men  is  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Goo.  We  have  not 
nowledge  of  them,  we  may  be  often  mistaken ;  Judas,  a  devil,  may 
oan  for  a  saint,  till  he  be  stripped  of  his  disguise.     God  only  hath  an 

lence  of  it  I  refer  you  to  Dr.  Afore'*  EzpocitJon  of  the  seven  Churehet,  worthy  ov«y 
standing  man's  reading,  and  of  ovcnr  acbcy  Komanbt.  (h)  Coc  im  toe. 
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-  •*    it.'iT.  out  of  the  place*  (Joel  iii.  6.  T).  He  wmMW* 
--N.   ttiic  anpUud  tne  patience  of  hb  people.    He  hm 

.  ii?    MIC  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  ofaeath(PLii^ 
-.   -.' -A:>te   hf  r;Aini«ion8  and  directs  them.  Heknonll 

-  •     4-    :.>  «»-nrd  ■  V*.  xvii.  13)  ;  and  he  knowi  his  Biii 
-*   -o-A'-k      'Hi  •ii^cems  Job  in  his  angraisL  sod  the  M 

■■-.  -r  -r    V  :r.>  &r3ibute  he  orders  caUmitie*.  tndiafl 
=^   4^  ■     .  ^r  :xTi  ^hoWest  mischief  and  spite*  (Pi. X.H 
•    -SB^  -  *i,  al^i  iSf  roaifort  of  cverj'  believer,  anddiegiMi 
•  ••,  ;.-.*.*r  al  ihe  injustice  of  men. 

— .-.rc^     As  he  knows  our  sins  to  cbsrgete' 
us.     As  his  infinite  undendnSil 
!.-£».  to  it  may  relieve  uSybecoKli 
^'s.   —L  i^rc :  '  he  knows  our  frame,  be  itm 
^  '^>  zzv.  rt-Asca  of  the  precedent  vow  ^ 

^«    >a>.-       «-..-    :n.  «:-     >.>  ^- Aack ward  in  punishing, so piM 
*  r     s-ci  r.*<  onlv  remember  oar inBiW 

•    u      ■    •—    '-ui    :r:«ic*  clear  classes  we  were  wo* 
-*.*:-      "v.    -    -  -.'s'^  -iiT  i^TvCtnt  and  weak  conditkiif 
-  •*    •■=     -.  r        .«     --.ij::— :'Ca>  liii  remain  in  us  afiern^ 
•-'»%„■:'   :—  ir   It**-  i:4*ia?  According  to  his  imanM 
■-    *.     ..4i  it    «'--  rix.'.    -.  .-use  iz.i  weak  matter,  and  Ml 
-»-        *: -.io.  ^  «••  1  *  .i:  r-.i-^-.^-'Tiu.  ronire,  like  that  of  ug^ 
■  "  ■   "     i-'-;    .       -•".':   ^. •;-,.'.■»    .  -.  i-.:r.  ^i  iz^hzz,  care  and  wstchfiilw* 
""  ■-.  ::.>:-^..     1.     :..    -.7*4,    --7.-    wj^..  *i    r     >«;•.-  ":ct  indignation;  tat 4* 
'■"■-' "^"^   -    ■-  _,:.-  :-..  .  ^  :  >   ••.r:*-*a*4  ■:.      *■  -kv  xx.:Mrable  should  we befa 

■   ^ ■•:-•:    ;    ■    ..:   _'"■■::=  •.—•j^^    1:.— '-.-   ,%.-%£  rf ziembers  and  rArH 

•  -?"-•;    .V-    r.     :r  t^^  ■riir.t.  ^:v;    ::.    r   ■..:';;:ti"!«   :i  cor  condition  cnilBl 
■"---":•:▼-_:>      >i.u;  :-     -ss   :-.    »:: .  •!  i-u?*  b;w  he  first  framed 0% 

►  •    "■    '   ■   -"^   --T::s:-r..:trr    :>  -sviniJil::"*     i     .:r   :...:::*•     &»  we  were  formed  nd 

—  "  '*^-  --  --^  Ti-z:,  I'.w  T.-.w.i  ji'.r^  ▼->:":•.■';  »-  v..  ;  iir  .-reel don  be  thinitii* 
:  ■-  "  "■  "^"^-nz-.-s  ;f  n3  ]TT:rna*  Zr  :t:r  i-  :i:  :  .  :.>  iir~  -ji^  sense  of  hiioBh 
■  -     ■•■:*-..::«   I   r^  urA    .i  :ur  :-:ni:?  r  ::   ::«   <::'"::^  :£  :ur  infirmitiei:  be 

-  •■  " "  ■=  "^  V*  T  .-i  2vj:  i:-.^  T'l-r.  i*i  ziuiiu*  12%  •Jii  " -■  "^-Tii-'sirers  we  are  butdn^ 

•  *•  "'izit'  ■r.rr'  r.  -jl-.  r.i.-*  t"  **n:i:  "ir-i.::^  :"t~;,-7»":'C  -^  cur  hearts.  V* 
.  .  .  V  '  ■  VI.-  •.  -  -•  uii^-T--  irs* .  "r*  ir  ■*•■  ^  LT..:  ».:•:  ::5*.-jT-;ry  of  it:  peibsf* 
^. -.     .'.  --  :^-  V'  v_- ■  L-    ---LTi-i    ^••rr'f  rj-i-r.  "'.>  v;   L.TOir5nii  not  the  jMiti* 

-  •;.:.-*'   ■■■.  LT-i     :  •'.      :     *'■•"•'  Ttf- -..cs  Ti  ij.  ;  Ti:"   ;::.   z.ir  z  '-xy  long  for  * 

*^^-:-      LM   •.:  •    •  :.ir  '•  v  :■■"■  *   :r   Z-   -z.-!   r"'''-":'!*   ::>:■.'  si'jv.  ird  arc  long  in 

"....-       !."•  IS  ;r.j    •     i.-i    -■  ■j_*  L~r-.":;_:i  ::    rt':  "■  -•*  — ^  Tvzr.'.'ra*.  to  discoTCf 

.MS*'  i.*^  -.'T' t:  ■  :■  '~.    s  ■*.!:  -t"  .ri*  iz-i  n-ir:  >:>  vi  vi.t\  :r  izirxcts  the  afflicdoo 

".,.,  :r  NL>    •■:    :  1  ■'  1^:.  ■>    :.:  i  -^:T.ir:i   ::   :i:r  si-"fci«:.i-':c.?^      What  our  dim 

^  .  ,     -t.-  r.-c  iiao:  •  ;r   .^.^  :  -.ic  '    :  .:  O  .ti  : -z.  ziiJLe  "-?:':i;  ::  -J?    -".-c  x.  21 :  *Sbe« 

..."  .  •-.-in  -xc  ,-r-..:.iir"sc  v-'t  r-f.    A*  _i  "vi:::    c  tjj-o.c  "»=  mrticularlv  plesd 

.  ^  ..  .*;■    i.-'i  ::  ;i-.-  !•:■».  rv*  ■  <■:.::  Tt:r:.: — ir.  :f  .:  ■.<  Tr:c- :■*«:.  w;  jirrue  with  Qun 

-,  ,^,    .^  X  •*-"•.•««»  *i-   T  -'•'.ii:T  :z  iz    .z<z:ir.r^  ;r  :  liir.  .■'■rr'-rcoc  we  should 

^  f..    •-*..•.-  -x;.:  ■ .-.     :  -  Li  '-*.•;  >  i  ^.'-  .c   ~  :-v,ri^:.  :;-r  O  c.  rurOvxi  in  ibe 

•  ••  .w   .1    •>  M'.^;    ^-      ■:   Ti;::.-:-  T*  .:*  '■_*  rin^i  in  iz:r".:ytHi  ir.  their  sewnl 
X.;.,  ..,  >.  i>  is^.'^i   ->  ■■      •  .'■-  ir-r:<   r!:_*-r--.*  l>i--i  *  7 ric ::,->?  ini  vx-ciforu  afw 

.C    .».\'i    •^>::  .t.  c     r  ::•;•     r  -.-^i:-:-:  -  1  . "  -Irri-wiT.jf  .-:  Ovxi.  he  trims  bi» 

.['* .  .  J^    I    :    ■    •   ...-  ■    "*  :  :  :>.  :-:t'.-   ~::?:  .:  .:  ir.  :>.t-  cvr-ccm*  of  his  wul, 

^1;'"VV.  i  r.-:-.  s..  M.".  :.   :> ;  ^'.-r.  Z:" --  *  r^r :-:v  ::    T*,  cxxvx.  23>:  •  Seairh 

i.x.   .*  V   v.  a-vi  :-.  :-.  ".  ..ir:.  :r.  ::.  \  ir.i  *..  "  :r;.  :*-.uj:i:5:    ive  to  the  K'Himl 

■    I      c        u'.'  stx"   •■  •*'  -   ':*•   =■"•  ••••■.-  ir  ■-  '•  -'•   ~  "  r.  jLT.i  '.eoti  n^e  in  :he  wjv  eviT 

.^, ■;,*,.     S  >  io-rt  :->  V  :  \:-" .  ':-.:■•  O  o  »'-   -"  :  Vr:  -^  :/:::.  f.r  :i  would  be  *tfn»e- 

iv*  *    H-.;,'»  «.'v.'c...i:"*^- *■■-■.:-..•.;  :r.r.v.    r  :\.  :*.:'•.:*.:.■:?*,  or  ix-wfr.  or  kr.o^loike 

:.   '..>  u..\iv     >i-:  -•':  i: -:'•->  '-"^t  *\:t.:*,     :  :':  >  .i:~:bi:!o.  in  :r.e  r.i<ov»verj-  of  him- 

^  .!   I   "^i:!!.-^'.-,   -i  sTCv-T  :c  r.  *  *-jr*.  ^f  dnv  «r:.'<«:  i  w.w.  ar.d  humiliation  for  it,  and 

. .[' '"."i  V  ':,  ^-  .  r^I  -  :.■  :■:-  c.;::J-:a  :.^  rv. :! -^-ii^j  :.io.    As  *c  mav  appeal  tc 

•  *     ^.cv.-.'if   -  •  .•   .   -^  -■•*■••.  •i'«^^  <:■— r.rv  .f  Li:r  jctions  b  ccnsurwi  by  others 
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m;  *Oif  mt  to  my  wmO^  O  Lotd,  conrito  my  mtdititfon'  (Pn.  v.  IJ. 
intknilact;  itiaet  of  tbemii4aoltfie«ctof  AjpnvoC:  pimjcritaii 
iMit,  dMNuh  tibeipeddap  pnjw  iitfiaworiLcf  aetongne;  now  God 
D  the  wovu^  but  lie  comndeti  tfia  nwdftiHoo  the  frame  of  the  hewt. 
onii  Amfxe  enet  notiee  then  hettinr ;  Uwect  only  of  die  ew.  Wm 
'  an  infinite  imfaMaudJafcaadoniiiiicMOt,  he  might  ti^ 
nenti  ftr  the  man  IdmadC  and  be  put  off  bgr  ^itteriaf  wovd%  without  • 
une.  What  matter  of  njoidng  it  it  that  we  call  not  opone  deaf  and 
ol,  biit  on  one  that  Uitana  to  OOP  ■eeiet  MtitioQi,  to  aire  flMm  e  dioB^^ 
our  deiim  ate  ofl;  and  from  Ilia  inftmteniite  of  his  wmny,  joinei  widi 
CBce,  standi  itady  tb  fflfe  M  a  tetnm  f   Hathhenotnhookof  nmoifr* 

ftem  Aat  llur  hha,  and  te  their  ilgfas  and  fjacnktiflns  to  hh%  as  weU  OP 
Biee  of  him  (MaL  ifi.  16) ;  and  not  only  what  pnms  tfiej  wttw»  hot 
MS  and  holy  flKNtthti  they  have  of  him  that  tiMagM  upon  his  aamef 
ilkms  of  snpDlioatMs  be  not  np  at  the  same  tinie,  y&  they  hsm  aH  n  die- 
a  I  tnay  ^^j  i^  bb  infinite  wwleiitsndingi  frikidi  peiosivea  and  ooBEnvs" 
I  aD.  As  M  ohserres  millions  of  rins  committed  at  the  earns  tims^  by  e 
tt  of  petsoosi  tofeoofd  them  in  ofder  to  |winiihwiepty  so  he  distinrtiy 

hifinite  nmnber  of  eriee,  at  tiie  same  momenti  to  legisti^  Iham  in  oider 
Bf«  A  ngfa  cannot  eeeape  an  mfinite  'widT'nltnilirtgj  tiiong^  crawded 
ikltty  miutEtnde  of  criee  lirom  otheti,  or  eofwed  widi  many  wnraleome 
I  m  ooneWee,  no  mora  than  •  beiieving  tooeh  ftmn  tfie  woman  that  had 
Inoe  eoold  be  concealed  flmn  CMrti  and  be  nndiseemed  ftmn  the  pnee  of 
Bg  mokitades :  our  groans  are  as  andiUe  and  inteniribk  to  Um  as  onr 

M  knows  wliat  is  m  mfaid  of  his  own  SpSrit,  thoo^  mpissssd  in  no 
mage  dum  sobs  and  heafings  (Rom.  viiL  27).  Thus  Dnnd  oheen  up 
SgrSie  neglects  of  his  IHendi  (ft.  xzziFiB.  9);  <  Lord,  n^  dsrira  is  beteo 


DygroonU^  is  not  hid  from  thee.'    Notagraanof  apanthirniritshall 

Gd  hath  lost  bis  knowledge;  notapetition  Ibigotttt  wbfle  God  hath 

«r  a  tear  dried  while  God  hath  a  bottle  to  restrre  it  in  (Flk  ItL  8).  Our 

cs  are  also  known  and  observed  br  hfan ;  not  only  omr  outward  labomr, 

vird  love  in  it  (Heb.  vL  10).   \%  with  Isaac,  we  so  nrivately  into  the  field 

?,  or  secretly  '  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waten/  he  keeps  his  eye  upon  iu 

lis,  and  rettims  the  fruH  into  our  own  bosoms  (Matt  vi.  4, 6) ;  yea,  tbouffh 

cop  of  cold  water,  from  an  inward  spring  of  love,  given  to  a  disciple, 

"oor  works,  and  your  labour,  and  ftutn,  and  patience'  in  working  them 

' ;  an  the  marks  of  your  industry,  and  strength  of  your  intentions,  and 

exact  at  last,  in  oraer  to  a  due  praise,  as  to  open  sins,  in  order  to  a 

pense  (1  Cor.  iv.  5). 

xmsideratton  of  tl^  excellent  attribute  afibrds  comibrt  in  the  afliictions 
sn.  He  knovrs  their  pressures,  as  well  as  hears  their  cries  (£zod«  iiL  7). 
edge  comes  not  l^  infonnation  from  us ;  but  his  compassionate  listenme 
B  springs  from  his  own  inspection  into  our  sorrows ;  he  is  a£fected  with 
re  we  make  any  discovery  of  them ;  he  is  not  ignorant  of  the  best  season, 
may  be  usefully  inflicted,  and  when  they  may  be  profitably  removed, 
stion  and  poverty  of  his  church  is  not  unknown  to  him  (Rev.  iL  8,  9)  ; 
ly  works  and  tribulation,'  &c.  He  knows  tlicir  works,  and  what  tribula- 
leet  with  for  him  ;  he  sees  their  extremities,  when  they  are  toilmg  against 
Dd  tide  of  the  world  (Mark  vi.  48);  yea,  the  natural  exigencies  of  the 
ire  not  neglected  by  him ;  he  discerns  to  take  care  of  them.  Our  Saviour 
the  three  days*  fasting  of  his  followers,  and  miraculously  provides  a  dish 
I  the  wilderness.  No  good  man  is  ever  out  of  God's  mind,  and  therefore 
f  hu  compassionate  care :  his  eye  pierceth  into  their  dungeons,  and  nities 
ies.  Joseph  may  forget  his  brethren,  and  the  disciples  not  know  Christ, 
alks  upon  the  midnight  waves  and  turbulent  sea,^  but  a  lion's  den  cannot 
Daniel  from  his  sight,  nor  the  depths  of  the  whale's  beUv  bury  Joiuih 
►ivine  understanding :  he  discerns  Peter  in  his  chains,  and  Stephen  under 
df  martyrdom ;  he  knows  Lazarus  under  his  tattered  rags,  and  Abel  wal- 
lis  blood ;  his  eye  and  knowledge  goes  along  with  his  people,  when  tngr 
uited  into  foreign  countries,  and  sold  for  slaves  mto  the  islands  oi  me 

(*)  Barlow's  M«n'»  Renige,  pp.  20.  30. 
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ami  Jnnah  in  liif  cabin.     Achnn'n  wec|^  of  ffold  ia  diacemedby  him,  I 
111  the  eurth,  and  lioodiMl  wiili  a  tent.     Shall  Sarah  he  unaeen  by  bun, 
inr>okin?Iy  laughs  behind  the  door!    Shall  Gehazi  tell  a  lie,  and  comfiiit 
with  an  imagination  of  his  master's  ignorance,  as  loDf  aa  God  knowiit? 
■oever  works  men  do,  are  not  hid  from  God,  whither  done  in  the  darknea  tj 
light,  in  the  midnight  darkness,  or  the  noon-day  sun  :  he  is  all  eye  to  lee,  ■ 
hath  a  groat  wrath  to  punish.     The  wheels  in  Ezekiel  are  full  of  eyes:  tjM 
ere  to  beliold  the  sinner,  and  a  swift  wheel  of  wrath  to  overtake  him.    Godal 
and  of  all  things  light  is  most  dilRcidtly  kept  out.     The  secrctcst  sins  are  Mftii 
light  of  his  countenance  (Ps.  xc.  8),  as  legible  to  him,  as  if  written  with' 
beam ;  more  visible  to  him  than  the  greatest  print  to  the  sharpest  eye.    T\ 
nications  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  perhaps  known  only  to  her  own  com 
were  manifest  to  Christ  (John  iv.  IG).     There  is  nothing  so  secretly  done,  bo 
is  an  infallible  witness  to  prepare  a  charge.     Though  God  be  invisible  to 
must  not  imagine  we  are  so  to  him ;  it  is  a  vanit}-,  therefore,  to  think  we  a 
ceal  oursi'lves  from  God,  by  concealing  the  notions  of  God  from  our  seu 
practice.     If  men  be  as  close  from  the  eyes  of  all  men,  as  from  those  of  tliei 
yea,  if  they  could  se|)aratc  themselves  from  their  own  shadow,  they  could  noti' 
themselves  from  God's  understanding:  how,  then,  can  darkness  shelter  us,  ore 
artifices  defend  U4  ?     With  what  shame  will  sinners  be  filled,  when  God,  who! 
traced  their  steps,  and  writ  their  sins  in  a  book,  shall  make  a  repetition  of  i 
ways,  and  unveil  the  web  of  their  wickedness ! 

2.  What  a  dreadful  consideration  is  this  to  the  juggling  h\'pocrite,  that 
himself  with  an  appearance  of  piety !     An  hifinite  understanding  judges  not  i 
ing  to  veils  and  shadows,  but  according  to  truth;  '  He  judges  not  according toi 

Iiearancc'  (1  Sam.  xvi,  7).    Tlie  outward  comeliness  of  a  work  imposeth  not 
iini,  his  knowledge,  and  therefore  his  estimations  arc  quite  of  another  nature  fk 
those  of  men.     By  this  perfection  God  looks  through  the  veil,  and  behoUiAf' 
litter  of  abominations  in  the  secrets  of  tlie  soul ;  the  true  quality  and  prindpklf  j 
every  work,  and  judges  of  them  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  appear.    Diignnd 
pretexts  cannot  deceive  him;  the  disguises  arc  known  afar  off,  before  thevn 
wcaved ;  he  pierceth  into  the  depths  of  the  most  abstruse  wills  ;  all  secret  enoi  M 
dissected  before  him ;  every  action  is  naked  in  its  outside,  and  open  in  its  miik\ 
all  are  as  dear  to  him  as  if  their  bodies  were  of  cr^-stal ;  so  that  if  there  be  of 
secret  reserves,  he  will  certainly  reprove  us  (Job  xiii.  10).     We  are  oflen  deceirca; 
we  may  take  wolves  for  sheep,  and  hj^pocrites  for  believers ;  for  the  eyes  of  wt 
arc  no  better  than  flesh,  and  aivc  no  further  than  appearance ;  but  an  infinite  ud- 
dorstanding,  that  fathoms  the  secret  depths  of  the  heart,  is  too  knowing  to  kt  i 
dream  pass  for  a  truth,  or  mistake  a  shadow  for  a  body.     Though  we  call  God 
Father  all  our  days,  speak  tlie  language  of  angels,  or  be  endowed  with  the  gifU  cf 
miracles,  he  can  discern  whether  we  have  his  mark  upon  us ;  he  can  espy  the 
treason  of  Judas  in  a  kiss ;  Herod's  intent  of  miurdering  under  a  specious  pretencs 
of  worship ;  a  Pharisee  s  fraud  under  a  broad  phylacter}' ;  a  ravenous  woif  under 
the  softness  of  a  sheep's  skin ;  and  the  deWl  in  Samuel's  mantle,  or  when  he  would 
shroud  himself  among  the  sons  of  God  (Job  i.  G,  7).     All  the  rooms  of  the  heart, 
and  every  atom  of  dust  in  the  least  chink  of  it,  is  clear  to  his  eye ;  he  can  strip  sin 
from  the  fairest  excuses,  pierce  into  the  heart  with  more  ease  tlian  the  sun  eta 
through  the  thinnest  cloud  or  vapour ;  and  look  through  all  Ephrami's  iiigenuoni 
inventions  to  excuse  his  idolatr}*  (Hos.  v.  3).   Hypocrisy,  then,  is  a  senseless  thing, 
since  it  cannot  escape  unmasking,  by  an  infinite  understanding.     As  all  our  force 
cannot  stop  his  arm,  when  he  is  resolved  to  punish,  so  all  our  sophistry  cannot 
blind  his  understanding,  when  he  comes  to  judge.     Woe  to  the  In-^iocrite,  for  God 
•ees  him  ;  all  his  juggling  is  open  and  naked  to  infinite  understanding. 

«3.  Is  it  not  also  a  senseless  thing  to  be  careless  of  sins  committed  long  agof 
The  old  sins  forgotten  by  men,  stick  fast  in  an  infinite  underst^uiding  :  time  cannot 
rase  out  that  which  hath  been  known  from  eternity.  Why  should  they  be  forgotten 
many  years  after  they  were  acted,  since  they  were  foreknown  in  an  eternity  before 
they  were  committed,  or  the  criminal  capable  to  practise  them  ?  Amalek  must 
pay  tlieir  arrean  of  their  ancient  unkindness  to  Israel  in  the  time  of  Saul,  though 
the  generation  that  committed  them  were  rotten  in  their  griivcH  (I  Sam.  xv.  2). 
Old  fins  art  written  iu  a  book,  which  lies  always  before  God ;  and  not  only  our 
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boDcU,  reserved  in  tht  cabinet  of  God's  knowledge,  to  be  sued  out  agamit 
in  due  time,  without  an  inexpressible  horror? 

Uie  IV.  is  of  exhortation.     Let  us  have  a  sense  of  God's  knowledge 
hearts.    All  wickedness  hath  a  spring  from  a  want  of  due  consideration 
of  it    David  concludes  it  so  (Ps.  bucxvL  14),  '  the  proud  rose  against 
violent  men  sought  afler  his  soul,  because  they  did  not  set  God  before  them.' 
think  God  doth  not  know,  and  Uierefore  care  not  what,  nor  how  theyact 
the  fear  of  this  attribute  is  removed,  a  door  is  opened  to  all  impiety.    What  ii  ( 
so  villanous,  but  the  minds  of  men  will  attempt  to  act?   What  reverence  of  a^ 
can  be  left,  when  the  sense  of  his  infinite  understanding  is  extmguished  ?  What  u 
could  there  be  in  judgments  in  witnesses  ?    How  wo^d  the  foundations  of  ~ 
society  be  overturned ;   the  pillars  upon  which  commerce  stands,  be  utteily 
and  mssolved !     What  society  can  be  preserved,  if  this  be  not  truly  believed* 
faithfully  stuck  to !    But  how  easUy  would  oaths  be  swallowed  and  ^ckly  via' 
if  the  sense  of  this  perfection  were  rooted  out  of  the  minds  of  men !  What  fear 
they  have  of  calling  to  witness  a  Being  they  imagine  blind  and  ignorant  t 
secretly  imagine,  that  God  knows  not,  or  soon  forgets,  and  then  make  bold  to 
against  him  (£zek.  viii.  12).  How  much  does  it  therefore  concern  us  to  cherish  i 
keep  alive  the  sense  of  this  ?  <  If  God  writes  us  upon  the  palms  of  his  hands,' 
expression  is,  to  remember  us,  let  us  engrave  him  upon  the  tables  of  our  hi 
remember  him.  It  would  be  a  good  motto  to  write  upon  our  minds,  God  knows      ^ 
he  is  of  infinite  understanding. 

1.  This  would  give  check  to  much  iniquity.    Can  a  man's  conscience  eaaOy  ^^it 
delightfully  swallow  that  which  he  is  sensible  falls  under  the  cognisance  otO^Mmt 
when  it  is  hateful  to  the  eye  of  his  holiness,  and  renders  the  actor  odious  to  hSat^ 
*  Doth  he  not  see  my  wa^s,  and  count  all  my  steps,'  saith  Job  (xxxL  4)?    To  wbtt 
end  doth  he  fix  this  consideration?  To  keep  him  firom  wanton  glances;  temptaticM 
have  no  encouragement  to  come  near  him,  tnat  is  constantly  armed  with  the  tiioiu^  ^ 
that  his  sin  is  booked  in  God's  omniscience.     If  any  impudent  devil  hath  the  nPl   '^ 
to  tempt  us,  we  should  not  have  the  impudence  to  join  issue  with  him  under  ika  ^ 
sense  of  an  infinite  understanding.     How  fruitless  would  his  wfles  be  acainat  tha  '< 
consideration  I    How  easily  would  his  snares  be  cracked  by  one  sensible  uousfatif 
this  I    This  doth  Solomon  prescribe  to  allay  the  heat  of  carnal  imaginattons  (noVi 
v.  20,  21).  It  were  a  useful  question  to  ask,  at  the  appearance  of  every  temptatioi»  '^ 
at  the  entrance  upon  every  action,  as  the  church  did  in  temptations  to  idolatif 
(Ps.  xliv.  21)  :  *  Shall  not  God  search  this  out,  for  he  knows  the  secrets  of  the  heartf 
His  understanding  comprehends  us  more  than  our  consciences  can  our  acts,  or  <mr 
understanding  our  thoughts.     Who  durst  speak  treason  against  a  prince,  if  he  wen 
sure  he  heara  him,  or  that  it  would  come  to  his  knowledge  ?    A  sense  of  God's 
knowledge  of  wickedness  in  the  first  motion,  and  inward  contrivance,  would  bar  the 
accomplishment  and  execution.    The  consideration  of  God's  infinite  understanding 
would  cry  ti€ind  to  the  first  glances  of  the  heart  to  sin. 

2.  It  would  make  us  watchful  over  our  hearts  and  thoughts.  Should  we  haibour 
an^  unworthy  thoughts  in  our  cabinet,  if  our  heads  and  hearts  were  possessed  with 
this  useful  truth,  that  God  knows  every  thing  which  comes  into  our  minds  (Ezek.  xi  5)! 
We  should  as  much  blush  at  the  rising  of  impure  tlioiiglits  before  the  understanding 
of  God,  as  at  the  discovery  of  unworthy  actions  to  tlie  knowledge  of  men,  if  we  lived 
under  a  sense,  that  not  a  thought  of  all  those  millions,  whicli  flutter  about  our  mindii 
can  be  concealed  from  him.  IIow  watcliful  and  careful  should  we  be  of  our  hearts 
and  thoughts  I 

3.  It  would  be  a  good  preparation  to  ever}'  duty.     This  consideration  should  be 
the  preface  to  every  service ;  the  Divine  understanding  knows  how  I  now  act   This 
would  engage  us  to  serious  intention,  and  quell  wandermg  and  distracting  fancies. 
Who  would  come  before  God,  with  a  careless  and  ignorant  soul,  under  a  sense  of 
his  infinite  understanding,  and  prerogative  of  searching  the  heart?     *  O  thou  thst 
sittcst  in  heaven !'  was  a  consideration  the  psalmist  had  at  the  beginning  of  his  prayer 
(Ps.  cxxiii.  I) :  whereby  he  testifies  not  only  an  apprehension  of  the  majesty  and 
])owcr  of  God,  but  of  his  omniscience ;  as  one  sitting  above,  beholds  all  that  is  below; 
would  we  offer  to  God  such  raw  and  undigested  petitions?  would  there  be  so  much 
flatness  in  our  services?  should  our  hearts  so  oflcn  give  us  the  slip?  would  any  liang 
down  their  heads  like  a  bulrush,  by  an  afiTected  or  counterfeit  humility,  while  the 
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blBlediHApridi^irnaidaeliialelUlfai&tlibattrilmto  No;  onrprmyeri 
te  mora  MNmcly  our  defotiooi  mora  wimaoMf  our  hearts  more  doee,  our  ipirite 
m  dwrioli  of  AmhmiUJi^  mora  iwift  m  their  modons :  every  thing  woaU  be 
hjiM  widi  eD  ov  mf^it^  iriddi  woaM  be  raiyiMde  and  faint^  if  we  conoeiTed 
b  be  of  a  finite  iiiii]<iitaiiii1ln|^  like  oared?ei.  Lot  ua  therefbra,  befbra  eveiy 
took  diawy  bat  open  tibe  entama  between  Ckid  and  our  aoak^  and  tidnk  that 
iFgoingbeibrahmtiialaBeBUi^befiare  him  that  lmowBna(G«BD^  And 

kAgar  imprawiona  cf  tiieDi^bM  knovHedge  are  upon  ocnr  mind%  the  better 
.  car  jprapantion  be  finr,  and  the  more  arave  oar  framea  in  erery  aenrice : 
wMmj  wy  may  jo^ge  of  tibe  aoitabieneaa  of  our  preparation^  by  the  itrength 
■  h^pramioos  imon  na. 

Bii  would  tena  lo  make  na  afaioera  in  our  whole  oonrae.  Thia  preacription 
I  flvra  to  Solomoo,  to  maintain  a  aoondneaa  and  health  of  ^irit  m  hia  walk 
I  Qod  (1  Chron.  zzviiL  9) :  'And  Ihaa^  Solomon,  my  aon,  niow  the  God  of 
f^mttf  and  aenre  him  wi0i  m  perfect  heart  for  Hkie  Lord  underatanda  all  the 
nOona  of  tiie  though'  Joaephna  givea  thia  reaaon  ibr  Abel's  holineai^  that 
lirad  God  was  ipmant  of  Bottiing.»  Aa  the  doctrine  of  omniacicnoe  ii  the 
tflflB  of  an  rdigMn,  so  die  imprsaaion  of  it  would  promote  the  praetioe  of  all 
Mi  When  an  oar  wqra  are  imagfaied  br  na  to  be  befbra  the  Lord,  we  ahall 
bap  hia  precepts  (PIl  ezix,  188).  Ana  we  can  nerer  be  perfect  or  amcere 
I  'walk  before  God'  (Gen.  zriL  1) ;  aa  mider  the  eye  of  God's  knowledge. 
ivo  apeak,  what  we  think,  what  we  act,  ia  in  hb  aisht;  he  knows  erery  place 
I  wa  are,  eveiy  thing  diat  we  do^  aa  mXi  aa  Christ  anew  Nathaniel  mider  the 
Hu  As  he  is  too  poweifhl  to  be  ¥anq[auihed,  ao  he  ia  too  understanding  to  be 
wd;  the  aenae  of  thia  would  make  ua  walk  with  aa  much  care,  as  if  the  under- 
JH  of  all  men  did  comprehend  us  and  our  actiona. 

ifia  cooaideration  of  this  attribute  would  make  ua  humble.  How  d^eeted 
I  a  pcnon  be  if  he  were  sure  all  the  angds  in  hearen  and  men  upon  earth, 
■feetly  know  hia  crimea,  with  aU  their  aggravationa  I  But  what  is  created 
ia^  to  an  infinite  and  just  censuring  understanding!  When  we  consider  that 
ova  oar  actions,  whereof  there  are  multitudes,  and  our  thonghti,  whereof  there 
BBons ;  that  he  views  aU  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  us;  aU  the  injuries  we 
ntumed  to  him ;  that  he  exactly  knows  his  own  bounty,  and  our  ingratitude ; 
I  idolatry,  blasphemy,  and  secret  enmity  in  every  man's  neart  against  him ;  all 
deal  oppressions,  nidden  lusts,  omissions  of  necessary  duties,  violations  of 
precepts,  every  fbolish  imagination,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  them,  and 
laifectly  in  tiieir  full  anatomv,  every  mite  of  unworthiness  and  wickedness  in 
drcumstance ;  and  add  to  tms  his  knowledge,  the  wonders  of  his  patience, 
are  miraculous  upon  the  score  of  his  omniscience,  that  he  is  not  as  quick  in 
renge  aa  he  is  in  nis  understanding,  but  is  so  far  firom  inflicting  punishment, 
e  eontinues  his  former  benefits,  arms  not  his  justice  against  us,  but  solicits  our 
iance,  and  waits  to  be  gracious  with  all  this  knowledge  of  our  crimes ;  should 
e  eonsideration  of  this  melt  our  hearts  into  humiliation  before  him,  and  make 
neat  in  begging  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  him  ?  Again,  do  we  not  all  find  a 
hi  our  best  firuit,  a  flaw  in  our  soundest  duties  ?  Shall  any  of  us  vaunt,  as  if 
thM  only  the  gold,  and  not  any  dross ;  as  if  he  knew  one  thinf  only,  and  not 
art  If  we  knew  something  by  ourselves  to  cheer  us,  do  we  not  also  know  some- 
yea,  many  things,  to  condemn  us,  and  theref(»e  to  humUe  us?  Let  the  sense 
ra  infinite  knowledge,  therefore,  be  an  incentive  and  argument  for  more  humi- 
in  us.  If  we  know  enough  to  render  ourselves  vfle  in  our  own  eyes,  how 
more  doth  God  know  to  render  us  vile  in  his  I 

Hie  consideration  of  this  ezcellent  perfection  should  make  us  to  acquiesce  in 
md  rely  iroon  him  in  every  strait;  In  public,  in  private ;  he  knows  aU  cases, 
i  Imows  m  remedies ;  he  Knows  the  seasons  of  bringing  them,  and  he  knows 
laona  of  removing  them,  for  hia  own  g^ory.  What  is  contingent  in  respect  of 
d  of  our  foreknowledffe,  and  in  respect  ofsecond  causes,  is  not  so  in  regard  of 
iHio  hath  the  knowkdre  of  the  futurition  of  all  things ;  he  knows  all  causes 
mselves,  and,  therefore,  knows  what  every  cause  will  produce,  what  will  be  the 
of  every  counsel  and  of  every  action.  How  should  we  commit  ourselves  to 
od  of  infinite  understanding,  who  knows  aU  things,  and  foreknows  every  thing } 

(m)  Aotkpiit  Ub.  i  e«p.  t. 

r 
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thai  cannot  be  ibreed  throngli  ignonnee  to  take  new  mnnafl,  or  be  loipba 
any  thing  that  can  happen  to  m  I  Thia  nee  the  Fudmiat  makea  cf  it  (Fk  x 
*  ^uioa  lust  wen  it,  the  poor  committeth  himielf  nnto  thee.'  Thoogh  'loaie li 
eharioti  and  horwa '  (P^  ar.  7X  uame  in  cioiinif  b  and  cwmacflow,  aome  ia  dwi 
and  courage,  and  tome  in  mere  Tanity  and  nothing ;  yet^  let  na  remcaaberda 
and  nature  of  the  Lord  our  God,  hia  diyine  pafemmi^  of  which  tUaof  bbi 
nndentanding  and  omniecienee  is  none  of  tne  leasts  bat  ao  ncctssaiy,  dati 
it  he  ooidd  not  be  God,  and  the  whole  worid  woold  be  a  mere  chaoa  nd  ecri 
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ON  THB  WISDOM  OF  GOD. 

Rom.  XVI.  27. — To  God  onhf  wm  he  giorf,  tknmgk  Jmif  CSKndyfar  €9et,  , 

This  chapter  being  the  last  of  this  Epistle^  is  chiefly  made  up  of  chaiitdl 
friendly  salutations  and  commendations  of  partkular  penonsi  according  to  A 
ness  and  strength  of  their  sereral  graces,  and  their  laoonr  of  love  for  ue  inl 
God  and  his  people.  In  Terse  17,  he  warns  them  not  to  be  drawn  aside  fi 
gospel  doctrine,  which  had  been  tancht  them,  bv  the  plausible  pretences  and 
ations  which  the  corrupters  of  the  doctrine  and  rule  of  Christ  never  want  ft 
suggestions  of  their  carnal  wisdom.  The  brats  of  souKdestroying  errors  ni 
about  the  world  in  a  garb  and  disguise  of  good  words  and  fair  seeches,  ss 
the  18th  verse ;  by  *  ^od  words  and  fair  speeches  deceive  the  hearts  of  the  i 
And  for  their  encouragement  to  a  constancy  in  the  gospel  doctrine,  he  assure 
that  all  those  that  would  dispossess  them  c€  truth,  to  possess  them  with  vsa 
but  Satan's  instrumenjta,  and  will  fidl  under  the  same  ci^itivity  and  yoke  wi 
principal  (ver.  18) ;  *  The  €rod  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  fiect  i 
whence,  observe^ 

1.  All  corrupters  of  divine  truth,  and  tronbleKS  of  the  church's  peace, 
better  than  devils.  Our  Saviour  thmight  the  name,  Satan,  a  title  merited  b 
when  he  breathed  out  an  advice,  as  an  axe  at  the  root  of  the  gospel,  the  i 
Christ,  the  foundation  of  all  gospel  truth ;  and  the  aposde  concludes  them  m 
same  character,  which  hinder  the  siroerstructure,  and  would  mix  their  chaff 
wheat  (Matt  xvi.  23),  <  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.'  It  is  not.  Get  thee  beli 
Simon,  or,  Get  thee  behind  me,  Peter ;  but,  *  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ; 
an  offence  to  me.'  Thou  dost  oppose  thysdf  to  the  wisdom,  and  grace,  am 
rity  of  God,  to  the  redemption  of  man,  and  to  the  good  of  the  world.  As  t 
Ghost  is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  so  is  Satan  the  spirit  m  falsehood :  as  the  Ho] 
inspires  believers  with  truth,  so  doth  the  devil  corrupt  unbelievers  with  ent 
us  cleave  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  that  we  may  not  be  counted  by  God  as 
the  corporation  of  fidlen  angels,  and  not  be  barely  reckoned  as  enemies  of  ( 
in  league  with  the  greatest  enemy  to  his  glory  in  the  worid. 

2.  The  Reconcfler  of  the  world  will  be  the  Subduer  of  Satan.  The  God 
sent  the  Prince  of  peace  to  be  the  restorer  of  his  righti,  and  the  hammei 
in  pieces  the  usurper  of  them.  As  a  God  of  truth,  he  will  make  good  his  | 
as  a  God  of  peace,  he  will  perfect  the  design  his  wisdom  hath  laid,  and  bego 
In  the  subduing  Satan,  he  will  be  the  conqueror  of  his  instruments :  he  si 
God  shall  bruise  your  troublers  and  heretics,  but  Satan :  the  fall  of  a  genera 
the  rout  of  the  army.  Since  God,  as  a  God  of  peace,  hath  delivered  his  own 
perfect  the  victory,  and  make  them  cease  from  oruising  the  heel  of  his  spiriti 

3.  Divine  evangelical  truth  shall  be  victorious.  No  weapon  formed  a| 
shall  prosper :  the  head  of  the  wicked  shall  fall  as  low  as  the  feet  of  the  god 
devil  never  yet  blustered  in  the  world,  but  he  met  at  last  with  a  disappoii 
his  fiill  hath  been  like  lightning,  sudden,  certain,  vanishing. 

4.  Faith  must  look  back  as  far  as  the  foundation  promise.  '  The  God  t 
shall  bruise,'  &c.  The  apostle  seems  to  allude  to  the  first  promise  (Gen.  iL 
promise  that  hath  vigour  to  nourish  the  church  in  all  ages  of  the  world :  i 
standing  cordial ;  out  of  the  womb  of  this  promise  all  the  rest  have  taken  thi 
The  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  were  designed  for  those  under  the  New, 
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i"^  of  them  is  to  be  expected,  and  will  be  enjoyed  by  Uiem.  It  it  a  mighty 
amg  to  &ith,  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  God's  truth  and  wisdom,  from  the 

3igsnut  the  serpent  in  Eden,  to  the  bruise  he  received  in  Calvary,  and 
over  him  u^  Bionnt  Olivet 
s  ve  to  confide  m  the  promise  of  God,  but  leave  the  season  of  its  accom- 
^^viidoin.    He  will  <  nniise  Satan  under  your  feet,'  therefore  do  not  doubt 
My,  therefore,  wait  for  it    Shortly  it  will  be  done,  that  is,  quickly,  when 

I  ft  may  be  a  great  way  off;  or  shortly,  that  is,  seasonably,  when  Satan's 
^^^  God  is  the  best  indge  of  the  seasons  of  distributing  his  own  mercies, 
pgoQt  his  own  glory :  it  is  enough  to  encour^e  our  waiting,  that  it  will  be, 
^  will  be  sliortly ;  but  we  must  not  measure  God  s  shortly  liv  our  minutes. 
^e  after  this,  concludes  with  a  comfortable  prayer,  that  smce  tliey  were 
■UDv  temptations  to  turn  their  backs  upon  tne  doctrine  which  they  had 
ret  he  desires  God,  who  had  brought  them  to  the  knowledge  of  his  truth, 
finn  them  in  the  belief  of  it,  since  it  was  the  gospel  of  Christ,  his  dear 
mystery  he  had  been  cheery  of  and  kept  in  his  own  cabinet,  and  now 
th  to  the  world  in  pursuance  of  the  ancient  prophecies,  and  now  had  pub- 

II  nations  for  that  end  that  it  might  be  obeyed ;  and  concludes  with  a 
i  voice  of  praise,  to  Him  who  was  only  wise  to  effect  his  own  purpo!u*s 
i,  27),  '  Kow  to  him  that  is  of  power  to  establish  you  according  to  my 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery, 
kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest,  and  by 
res  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting 
blown  to  ail  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith/  This  doxology  is  inter- 
nany  comforts  for  the  Romans.  He  explains  the  causes  of  this  glory  to 
'  and  wisdom ;  power  to  establish  the  Komans  in  grace,  which  includes 
his  he  proves  from  a  divine  testimony,  viz.  the  gospel;  the  gospel  com* 
m,  andf  preached  by  him,  which  he  commends,  by  calline  it  the  preach- 
it ;  and  describes  it,  for  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  the  church  from 
I,  the  obscurity  of  it  under  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  clearness  of  it 
Tew.  It  was  liid  from  the  former  ages,  and  kept  in  silence ;  not  simply 
^ly,  but  comparatively  and  in  part ;  because  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
lalvatlon  by  Christ  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  Judeo,  preached  only  to 
nts  of  that  country :  '  to  them  he  gave  his  statutes  ana  his  judgments, 
lot  so  magnificently  with  any  nation  (Ps.  cxlvii.  19,  20) ;  but  now  he 
spring  with  greater  majesty  out  of  those  narrow  bounds,  and  spread  its 

the  world.  This  manifestation  of  the  gospel  lie  declares,  1.  from  the 
nations.  2.  From  the  principal  efficient  cause  of  it.  The  commandment 
F  God-  3.  The  instrumental  cause.  The  prophetic  Scriptures.  4.  From 
t,  The  obedience  of  faith. ° 

.  The  glorious  attributes  of  God  bear  a  comfortable  respect  to  believers, 
wisdom  are  here  mentioned  as  two  props  of  their  faith  ;  his  j)()wcr  here 
i  goodness.  Power  to  help,  without  will  to  assist,  is  a  dry  chip.  The 
tions  not  God's  power  simply  and  absolutely  considered,  for  that  of  itself 
comfort  to  men,  than  it  is  to  devils ;  but,  as  considered  in  the  gospel  cove- 
»wer,  as  well  as  his  other  perfections,  are  ingredients  in  that  cordial  of 
our  God.  We  should  never  think  of  the  excellencies  of  the  Divine  nature, 
siderlng  the  duties  tliey  demand,  and  gathering  the  honey  they  present. 
.  The  stability  of  a  gracious  soul  depends  upon  the  wisdom  aa  well  as 
fOod.  It  would  be  a  disrepute  to  the  alraightiness  of  God  if  that  should 
uiqui«hed  which  was  introduced  by  his  mighty  arm,  and  rooted  in  the 
irrcdiittible  grjice.  It  would  speak  a  want  of  strcnj^th  to  maintain  it,  or 
resolution,  and  so  would  be  no  honour  to  the  wisdom  of  his  first  desii^i. 
t  of  the  wi>dom  of  an  artificer,  to  let  a  work,  wherein  he  (l(?termined  to 
eatness  of  his  skill,  be  dashed  in  pieces,  when  he  hath  power  to  preserve 
signed  ever}'  gracious  soul  for  a  piece  of  his  workmanship  (Kph.  ii.  10). 
ve  the  skill  of  his  grace  defeati^l  ?  If  any  soul  which  he  hath  graciously 
hould  be  wrested  from  him,  what  could  be  thought  but  that  his  power 
?   If  deserted  by  him,  what  could  be  imagined,  but  that  he  repented  of  his 

[n)  Gomaniii,  iii  he 

V  2  wVs 
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Uboar,  and  titend  hk  eoimMl,  M  if  niUy  imdataken  ?  TTiae  H  imm  h  »  HP 
pieco,  and  Uy  iii  a  filthy  qiimy,  when  God  omie  fini  to  ABOolh  dm;  fa >■ 
apottle  representa  them  wih  the  rat  of  the  headien  (EUmml.  L  19);  *b4**^J 
throw  them  away,  or  leave  them  to  the  power  of  hk  enemy,  after  iD  ldi|B>>l 
had  taken  with  them  to  fit  them  fivhkhaOdmg?  IXd  Ike  not  fiscne  tk  1^4 
of  Satan  against  them,  what  itratagemi  he  wonld  nae  to  defeat  hb  [wpi** 
•trip  himof  the  honour  of  his  work?  and  wonld  God  ao  gniify  lui  €aaiiy>  Mij 
grace  hia  own  wisdom  t  The  deserting  of  what  hath  been  acted  b  a  ml  f^fHJ 
and  argues  an  imprudence  in  the  first  rcaohre  and  attrmpl  Hie  gaip(I>* 
the  nuuiifold  wisdom  of  God  (Eph.  iiL  10) ;  the  finit  of  it,  in  the  heaitof  fln* 
which  u  a  main  design  of  it,  hsui  a  title  to  the  same  character;  and  thin  na^ 
which  is  the  product  of  thb  gospel,  and  therefore  the  hirth  of  manffeM  val^ 
siqypressed?  It  is  at  God*s  hand  we  must  seek  our  fiifdwas  and  estiUidai^ 
act  fiuth  upon  these  two  attributes  of  God.  Power  is  no  ground  to  expect  M 
without  wisdom  interesting  the  agmt  in  it,  and  finding  out  and  applyme  tkiif 
for  it  Wisdom  is  naked  without  power  to  act,  and  pywer  is  useleM  vitaboini 
to  direct  They  are  these  two  excellencies  of  the  Deity,  the  *Jpostle  here  pitt^ 
hope  and  faith  of  the  converted  Romans  upon  for  their  stabiuty. 

Obierv.  3.  Persererance  of  betievers  in  srace  is  a  gospd  doctrine.  '  AeooA 
my  ffotpey  mf  goipel  mimsterially,  aoooimng  to  that  goqid  doctrine  I  hsnii 
you  m  this  epistle  (for,  as  the  prophets  were  comments  upon  the  law,  to  tf 
epistles  upon  the  gospel),  this  very  doctrine  he  had  discoursed  of  (Rom.  vm-M 
where  he  tells  than,  that  neither  dnUh  nor  life,  the  terrors  of  a  cruel  desdi|< 
allurements  of  an  honourable  and  pleasant  life,  nor  principalities  and  povoi 
all  their  subtlety  and  strength,  nor  the  things  we  have  before  us,  nor  tlieia 
of  a  future  felicity,  by  either  anfeb  in  beavoi  or  devib  in  heD,  not  tlie  1 
angel,  nor  the  deepest  devil,  is  luble  to  separate  us,  us  Romans, '  fiom  the  1 
Gm  which  is  in  Cnrist  Jesus.'  So  that,  according  to  my  gospel,  may  be  aoc 
to  that  declaration  of  the  gospel,  which  I  have  made  in  this  episde,  whidi  A 
only  promise  the  first  creating  grace,  but  the  perfecting  and  crowniitf  gn 
not  onlv  the  being  of  grace,  but  the  health,  livenem^  aiM  perpetuity  of  grae 
finiit  of'^the  new  covenant  (Jer.  xxziL  40.). 

Obterv.  4.  That  the  gospel  is  the  sole  means  of  a  Christian's  fttablishmful 
cording  to  my  ffospel,'  that  is,  by  my  gospeL  The  gospel  b  the  instrumenl 
of  our  spiritual  life ;  it  b  the  cause  also  of  the  contmuance  of  it ;  it  b  t 
whereby  we  were  bom,  and  the  milk  whereby  we  are  nourished  (1  Pet  i. 
b  the  '  power  of  God  to  salvation '  (1  Pet  iL  2),  and  therefore  to  aU  the  dc 
it  (John  xvii.  17);  'Sanctify  them  by  thv  truth,'  or  through  thy  tmdi 
through  liis  truth  he  sanctifies  us,  and  by  the  same  truth  he  establisheth  a 
first  sanctification,  and  the  progress  of  it,  the  first  lineaments,  and  the  laat 
are  wrought  by  the  s^oepel.  The  gospel,  therefore,  ought  to  be  known,  stod 
considered  by  us.  ft  is  the  charter  of  our  inheritance,  and  the  security 
standing.  The  law  acquaints  us  with  our  duty,  but  contributes  nothiii| 
strength  and  settlement 

Obterv.  5.  The  gospel  b  nothing  ebe  but  the  revelation  of  Christ  (ver.  Si 
cording  to  my  gospel  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ ;'  the  discover 
mystery  of  redemption  and  aalvation  in  and  by  him.  It  is,  ffetutivuM  tije 
preachme  wherein  Christ  b  declared  and  set  out,  with  the  benefits  accruii^ 
Thb  b  the  privilege,  the  wisdom  of  God  reserved  for  the  latter  times^  v 
Old  Testament  church  had  only  under  a  veiL 

Obierv,  6.  It  b  apart  of  the  excellency  of  the  gospel  that  it  had  the  Soi 
for  its  publbher :  '  The  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ'  It  was  first  preached  to  A 
paradise,  by  God ;  and  afterwards  publbhed,  by  Christ  in  person,  to  the  inl 
of  Judca.  It  was  not  the  invention  of  man,  but  copied  firom  the  bosom  of  tb 
by  him  that  lay  in  hb  bosom.  The  TOspel  we  have,  b  the  same  which  our 
himself  preached  when  he  was  in  we  world :  he  preached  it  not  to  the  1 
but  the  same  gospel  he  preached  b  transmitted  to  the  Romans.  It,  thercAi 
mands  our  respect ;  whoever  slights  it,  it  b  as  much  as  if  he  slighted  Jeii 
himself,  were  tie  in  person  to  sound  it  firom  hb  own  lips.  The  validity  of  i 
mation  is  derived  from  the  authority  of  the  prince  that  dictates  it  and  a 
yet  the  greater  the  person  that  publisheth  it,  the  more  dishonour  b 
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I  priiiot  tbift  mBJabm  it  if  ilbt  eontaiiiiitd.    Hit  tredtilliig  God 
I  toe  etenial  Son  pnbHihed  it 


?itiisL2.).    It  WM  not  a  now  m▼«llt£9l^llllft  only  kept  MoraC  among 


lolxeutofllieAlmigli^.  It  wm  hidden  from  angelic  Ibr  the  depthi 
i  ftdly  made  Imown  to  toem ;  tfewfar  deabo  to  look  Into  it^  apeaka  jet 
their  knowledse  of  it  ri  Peter.  L  12).  It  wm  pnUiahed  in  paradiafl^ 
da  aa  Adam  did  not  rally  mdentand :  it  wm  hoth  dboofered  and 
imoke  of  aacrifioea :  it  mm  wrafiped  up  in  a  veQ  under  Hie  kw,  hot 
the  death  of  the  Redeemer:  it  wm  then  pUmlyaaid  to  the  dtiea  of 
your  Ood  oomea  r  Hie  whole  tranaaction  of  uhetweentlie  Father 
^ich  ia  the  tftii  of  die  gonel,  wm  from  eternity ;  tlie  creation  of 
in  order  to  tlie  maniftetaaon  of  it  Let  na  not,  then,  regard  tlie 
dty;  tlieoonaidefationofity  aaoneof  God'acahinetraritiee^  ehonld 
ithnatwn  of  it  No  tradttiona  of  men,  no  in?entiona  of  vain  witi^ 
be  wiaer  than  Ood,  ahoald  have  tlie  aame  credit  wi&  that  vhich 
eternity. 

lat  divine  truth  ia  myateriona ;  'Aooordfaig  to  the  revdation  of  the 
manifeated  in  the  flaih.'  The  whole  acheme  of  godUneae  ia  a  mva- 
or  angd  could  imagine  how  two  natnrea  eo  dirtant  aa  tfie  Divme 
nld  be  united ;  how  the  aame  pereon  ahonld  be  criminal  and  rigli- 
lat  God  ahoald  have  a  aatiafiiction,  and  onAil  man  a  juatification ; 
old  be  pnniahed,  and  the  linner  aaved.  None  could  imagine  ench  a 
don  aa  the  apoatle  in  thb  epiatle  dedarea :  it  wae  a  myetery  when 
ladowa  of  the  law,  and  a  myeteiy  to  die  propheta  when  it  Bounded 
ha ;  they  aearched  it,  without  bong  able  to  comprehend  it  (1  Peter 
be  a  myetery,  it  ia  humbly  to  be  eimmitted  to :  myeteriee  aunnonnt 
The  ataidy  of  the  goapel  muet  not  be  with  a  yawninji;  and  careleaa 
yon  call  myateriea,  are  not  learned  deeping  and  noddmg :  diligence 
muet  be  diadplea  at  God'a  feet  Aa  it  had  God  Ibr  tiJM  author,  ao 
od  for  the  teacher  of  it ;  the  contrivance  waa  hia,  and  the  illumination 
lat  be  from  him.  Aa  God  only  manifested  the  goepel,  eo  he  only  can 
>  eee  the  mysteries  of  Christ  m  it  In  verse  26  we  may  observe, 
m^es  of  Uie  Old  Testament  verify  the  substance  of  the  New,  and  the 
snce  the  authority  of  the  Old,  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets 
The  Old  Testament  credits  the  New,  and  me  New  illustrates  the 
Testament  is  a  comment  upon  the  prophetic  part  of  the  Old.  The 
Tomises  and  predictions  of  God,  ana  the  New  shews  the  peribrm- 
is  foretold  in  the  Old,  is  fulfiUed  in  the  New ;  the  predictions  are 
Tents.  The  predictions  of  the  Old  are  divine,  because  they  are 
I  of  man  to  foreknow :  none  but  an  infinite  knowledge  could  raretel 
one  but  an  infinite  wisdom  could  order  all  things  finr  Uie  accompliali- 
The  Christian  religion  hath,  then,  the  eurest  foundation,  since  tlie 
B  prophets,  wherein  it  is  foretold,  are  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and 
sws  and  many  heathens,  which  are  and  wen  the  great  enemies  of 
d  Testament  is  therefore  to  be  read  for  the  stre^;Uiening  of  our 
sed  Saviour  himself  draws  the  streams  of  hu  doctrine  from  the  Old 
dears  up  the  pronuse  of  eternal  life,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
e  words  of  the  covenant,  <  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,'  &c.  (Matt 
our  apostle  dears  up  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  fiuth  from  God's 
ibraham  (Rom.  iv).  It  must  be  r^id,  and  it  must  be  read  aa  it  ia 
it  to  a  gospel  end,  it  must  be  studied  with  a  gospd  epirit^  The 
iras  writ  to  give  credit  to  the  New,  when  it  shoula  be  manifested 
t  must  be  read  by  us,  to  give  stren^  to  our  fiuth,  and  establish  us 
if  Christianity.  How  many  view  it  as  a  bare  etory,  an  almanack 
regard  it  as  a  dry  bone,  without  sucking  from  it  the  evangelicd 
t  is,  in  GenesiB,  Abraham's  seed ;  in  David's  psalms  and  the  pro- 
ah  and  Redeemer  of  the  world, 
"he  antiquity  of  the  gospel  u  made  manifest  by  the  Scriptures  of 
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the  prophets.  It  wai  of  at  andent  a  date  at  any  prophecy :  the  firttf^^OAVl^ 
iiotliing  else  but  a  gospel  charter ;  it  was  not  made  at  the  incaraatioa  cr^^^^w^ 
made  manifest    It  then  rose  up  to  ita  meridian  histre,  and  ipnme  out  o^^jgfttm 


wherewith  it  was  before  obscured.  Thegoapel  waa  preached  to  the 
prophets,  as  well  as  to  the  Gentiles  by  tlM  apottlea  (Heb.  iv.  2);  'Unto  ^^\%\ 
gospel  preached,  as  well  as  unto  tnem.'  To  them  firrt,  to  oi'aftcr  ^^^xi^ 
mdeed  more  clcmdy,  to  us  more  dear;  but  they  as  well  as  we,  woe  z^'^L-imT^ 
as  the  word  signifies.  The  covenant  of  grace  was  the  same  in  the  wririg'^^lf^, 
prophets,  and  the  declarations  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  Thoog^^ji  • 
Suvioiir  8  incarnation,  the  gospel  light  was  dearer,  and  by  his  ssrriiiinn,  "^.^ 
sjons  of  the  Spirit  fuller  and  stronger;  yet  the  beUeren  under  the  OkL  Tti^^j^^ 
saw  Christ  in  the  swaddlins  bands  of  legal  ceremonies,  and  the  lattice  ^V^'^^'Sii 
writings ;  they  could  not  else  ofier  one  sacrifice,  or  read  one  prophecy  ^''^^^^^ 
of  the  right  stamp.  Abraham's  justifying  fiuth  had  Quist  for  its  ofafed,  ^S^^^f* 
was  not  so  explicit  as  ours,  because  the  manifestation  was  not  so  dear  as  ci^'^  jl 

3.  All  truUi  is  to  be  drawn  firom  Scrt]fture.    The  apostle  Tefins  them  ^>'^JZ 
gosiMfl  and  the  prophets :  the  Scripture  u  the  source  of  divine  knowledge;  O**^ 
traditions  of  men,  nor  reason  separate  firom  Scripture.    Whosoever  brings 
doctrine,  coins  another  Christ;  nothing  is  to  be  added  to  what  ia  written, 
dfiracted  from  it.     He  doth  not  send  us  for  truth,  to  the  paddles  of  humsn  i 
tioiis,  to  the  enthusiasms  of  our  brain ;  not  to  the  See  of  Home,  no^  nor  to  ^^ 
structions  of  angels ;  but  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  as  they  clear  iqi  the  ^ 
rations  of  the  apostles.    The  church  of  Rome  is  not  made  here  the  staidal^ 
truth  ;  but  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets  are  to  be  the  touch-stone  to  the  BaoA 
for  the  trial  of  the  truth  of  the  goepeL  | 

4.  How  great  is  the  goodness  of  God!  The  borders  of  grace  are  cflbigdti 
the  Gentiles,  and  not  hid  under  the  skirts  of  the  Jews.  He  that  was  so  hag  Ai 
God  of  the  Jews,  is  now  also  manifest  to  be  the  God  of  the  Gentilea :  the  geip^k 
now  made  known  to  all  nations,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  evaMi| 
(>od.  Not  only  in  a  way  of  common  providence,  but  special  grace ;  in  eaDiiig  Afl 
to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  a  iurtification  c^  them  by  nutfa,  he  hath  ~ 
strangers  to  him,  to  the  adoption  of  children,  and  lodged  them  under  the 
the  covenant,  that  were  before  alienated  firom  him  through  the  universal  ei 
of  nature.  Now  he  hath  manifested  himself  a  God  of  truth,  mindfiil  of  his  _ 
iiiisc  in  blessing  all  nations  in  the  seed  of  Abraham.  The  fiiry  of  devib,  andlhi 
violence  of  men,  could  not  hinder  the  propagation  of  this  gospel :  its  light  bsA 
lK*i>n  dispersed  as  far  as  that  of  the  sun ;  and  that  grace  that  founded  in  ue  G* 
tilcH*  ears,  hath  bent  many  of  their  hearts  to  the  obedience  of  it 

/).  Observe,  that  libertinism  and  licentiousness  find  no  encouraanement  in  Ai 
goRpel.  It  was  made  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faim.  The  good 
ncss  of  God  is  published,  that  our  enmity  to  him  may  be  parted  with.  Cmi'i 
righteousness  is  not  offered  to  us  to  be  put  on,  that  we  may  roll  more  warailjr  ■ 
our  lusts.  I'he  doctrine  of  grace  commands  us  to  grive  up  ourselves  to  Christ,  % 
be  accepted  through  him,  and  to  be  nded  by  him.  Obedience  is  due  to  Ood^  a 
a  sovereign  lord  in  his  law ;  and  it  is  due  out  of  gratitude,  as  he  is  a  God  of  grse 
in  the  eospcl.  The  discovery  of  a  further  perfection  in  God  weakens  not  the  ligli 
of  another,  nor  the  obligation  of  the  duty  the  former  attribute  claims  at  our  haadi 
The  gospel  frees  us  from  the  curse,  but  not  from  the  duty  and  service :  •  We  ar 
delivered  from  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  that  we  might  serve  God  in  holiness  an 
righteousness  ( Luke  i.  74).  *  This  is  the  will  of  God'  in  the  gospel,  *  even  our  sane 
tiiication.'  When  a  prince  strikes  off  a  malefactor's  chains,  though  he  deliver  hii 
from  the  punishment  of  his  crime,  he  frees  him  not  from  the  duty  of  a  subject  *  bi 
pardon  adds  a  greater  obligation  than  his  protection  did  before,  while  he  was  loya 
Christ's  righteousness  gives  us  a  title  to  heaven ;  but  there  must  be  a  bolineas  t 
give  us  a  ntness  for  heaven. 

6.  Observe,  that  evangelical  obedience,  or  the  obedience  of  Faith,  ia  only  accc] 
table  to  God.  Obedience  of  faith  ;  penitiviu  specific  noting  the  kind  of  ooedieac 
God  requires ;  an  obedience  springing  from  faith«  animated  and  inliuenced  by  fiuti 
Not  obedience  of  faith,  as  though  faith  were  the  rule,  and  the  law  were  abrogated 
hut  to  the  luw  as  a  rule,  and  from  faith  as  a  principle.  Tliere  is  no  true  obtN^itsc 
before  fuith  (Hob.  xi.  C).  '  Without  faith  it  is  inipossible  to  please  God;*  and  then 
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iS^ttmont  iUth  {mponible  to  obe^  him.    A  good  w<ak  cannot  proceed  ftom  a 

yrrfnd  and  conadenee;  and  without  faith  ereiy  maa'a  nind  ia  du^DBoed,  and 

*cnce  iNdhifted  (Tit  L  16).    Faith  ia  the  band  of  union  to  Chriaty  and  obe- 

die  nuit  of  union ;  ve  cannot  bring  forth  fruit  without  beine  branchea 

"•  4^  6),  and  we  cannot  be  bnmchea  without  believing.    L^timate  fruit 

.^*pon  maniage  to  Chriaty  not  before  it  (Rom.  vii.  4).    *  That  yon  should  be 

T^te  another,  even  to  him  that  ia  raiaed  from  the  dead,  that  you  should  bring 

^^vi&t  unto  God.'    All  fhiit  before  marriage  ia  bastard,  and  bastards  were  ez- 

^Wmu  the  sanctuary.    Our  perMna  must  be  first  accepted  in  Christ,  befbre 

'^^icses  can  be  acceptable ;  those  works  are  not  acceptable  where  the  peison 

«PW(bned.    Good  works  flow  from  a  pure  heart ;  but  the  heart  cannot  be 

l.j^^bie  fiuth.    All  the  pwd  worka  reckoned  up  in  the  eleventh  duiptcr  of  the 

^^  were  ftrom  thia  sprmg ;  those  heroes  first  believed,  and  tiben  obey^.    By 

,^W  waa  rightecoa  before  Go^  without  it  his  sacrifice  had  been  no  better  than 

^*t  by  fkith  Enoch  pleaaed  Go^  and  had  a  divine  testimony  to  his  obedience 

^  bis  tranalation :  ay  faith  Abraham  oflbred  up  Isaac,  without  which  he  had 

Bo  better  than  a  murderer.    All  obedience  hath  its  root  in  faith,  and  is  not 

'bourownstrengtfaybutin  the  strength  and  virtue  of  another,  of  Christ,  whom 

'  iisth  set  forth  as  our  head  and  root 

tm  Observe,  fiuth  and  obedience  are  distinct,  though  inseparable :  <  Hie  obedience 

'ML'   Faith,  indeed,  ia  obedience  to  a  goroel  command  which  enjoina  us  to  be- 

^  ^    ;  but  it  is  not  all  our  obedience.    Justification  and  sanctification  are  distinct 

t^%rti<ifGod;  justification  reqiectsthe  person,  sanctification  the  nature;  Justific»- 

^ —  is  fiiat  in  order  of  nature,  and  sanrafication  follows :  they  are  distinct,  but  in- 

Vie;  evenr  justified  person  hath  a  sanctified  nature,  and  every  sanctified 

Bi^iDOsetn  a  justified  person.    So  faith  and  obedience  are  distinct :  faith  aa 

principle,  obedience  as  the  product ;  faith  as  the  cause,  obedience  as  the  effect ; 

cause  and  the  efiect  are  not  the  same.    By  faith  we  own  Christ  aa  our  Lord : 

few  obedience  we  regulate  ourselves  according  to  his  command.    The  acceptance  of 

"Ab  idation  to  him  as  a  subject,  precedes  the  performance  of  our  duty :  by  fiuth  we 

«M«iv«  bis  law,  and  by  obedience  we  fiilfil  it   Faith  makes  us  God's  children  (GaL 

flL  S6).    Obedience  manifests  us  to  be  Christ's  disciples  (John  xv.  8).    Faith  is  the 

tamliBfnne  of  obedience ;  the  touchstone,  and  that  which  is  tried  by  it,  are  not  the 

inrr^^   Butthoughtheyare  distinct,  yet  ihey  are  inseparaUe.  Faith  and  obedience  are 

fotned  together ;  obemence  fi>llows  faith  at  the  heels.    Faith  purifies  the  heart,  and 

a  pfure  heart  cannot  be  without  pure  actions.  Faith  unites  us  to  Christ,  whereby  we 

partake  of  his  life ;  and  a  living  branch  cannot  be  without  fruit  in  its  season,  and 

*  much  fruit '  (Jolm  zv.  5),  and  that  naturally  from  a  '  newness  of  spirit '  (Rom. 

wiL  9)  ;  not  constrained  by  the  rigours  of  the  law,  but  drawn  forth  from  a  sweetness 

ef  love ;  for  faith  works  by  love.    The  love  of  God  is  the  strong  motive,  and  love 

to  God  is  the  quickening  principle ;  as  there  can  be  no  obedience  without  faith,  so 

no  faith  without  obedience.    After  all  this,  the  apostle  ends  with  the  celebration  of 

Uie  wisdom  of  God ;  '  To  God  only  wise,  be  glorv,  through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever.'  The 

Tich  discovery  of  the  ffospel  cannot  be  thougnt  of,  by  a  gracious  soul,  without  a 

letnrn  ofpraise  to  God,  and  admiration  of  his  singular  wisdom. 

9Vue  God.  His  power  before,  and  his  wisdom  here,  are  mentioned  in  conjunc- 
tion (in  which  his  goodness  is  included,  as  interested  in  his  establishing  power)  as 
the  ground  of  all  the  glory  and  praise  God  hath  from  his  creatures. 

OnUf  wUe,  As  Chnst  saith  (Matt  zix.  17),  '  None  is  good,  but  God ; '  so  the 
apostle  saith.  None  wise,  but  God.  As  all  creatures  are  unclean  in  regard  of  his 
purity,  so  they  are  all  fools  in  regard  of  his  wisdom  ;  yea,  the  elorious  angels  thcm- 
aelves  (Job  iv.  18).  Wisdom  is  the  royalty  of  God ;  the  proper  malect  of  all  his  ways 
and  worka.  No  creature  can  lay  daim  to  it ;  he  is  so  wise,  that  he  is  wisdom  itself. 
Bm  ghry^  ikrmtah  Jenu  ChrisL  As  God  is  only  known  in  and  by  Christ,  so  he 
must  oe  only  worshij^ied  and  celebrated  in  and  through  Christ  In  him  we  must  pray 
to  him,  and  in  him  we  must  praise  him.  As  all  mercies  flow  from  God  through 
Christ  to  us,  so  all  our  duties  are  to  be  presented  to  God  through  Christ  In  tne 
Greek,  verbaUmf  it  runs  Uius :  *  To  the  alone  wise  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to 
him  be  glory  for  ever.'  But  we  must  not  understand  it,  as  if  God  were  wise  by  Jesus 
Christ,  but  that  tlumks  is  to  be  given  to  God  through  Christ ;  because  in  and  by 
Christ  God  hath  revealed  his  wisdom  to  the  world.    The  Greek  hath  a  repetition 
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ing  it  thus,  '  To  him  that  is  of  power  to  eitabliBh  you,  ihe  only  mim,  Qodf'\ujm$fh 
rest  in  a  parentheais,  it  runs  tmoothly, '  to  him  he  gloiTy  throngli  Jeeus  ChiiiL'  Ail 
Crellius,  the  Socinian,  obaeiTefy  that  this  aitide  ^  which  some  leave  ou^  mudtf  k 
industriously  inserted  by  the  apostle,  to  shew  that  the  £^ovy  we  asoibe  to  God  ii 
also  given  to  Christ  We  may  observe,  that  neither  in  this  place,  nor  any  wkm 
in  Soipture,  is  the  Virgin  Maiy,  or  any  of  the  sainti,  associated  with  Ood  or  CUi 
in  the  glory  ascribed  to  them. 

In  the  words  there  is,  1.  An  approvriation  of  wisdom  to  God,  and  a  remoCiaBtf 
it  from  all  creatures ;  'only  wise  God.  2.  A  glorifying  him  for  it  Thepmnt  I  ddl 
insist  upon  is,  That  wisdom  te  a  transcendent  excellency  of  the  Divine  natme.  Wi 
have  before  spoken  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  infiniteness  of  it :  die  Ktf 
attribute  u  the  wisdom  of  God.  Most  confoimd  the  knowledge  and  wiadom  cf  CM 
together ;  but  there  is  a  manifest  distmctiim  between  them  in  our  concepCiaB.  I 
smill  handle  it  thus :  1.  Shew  what  wisdom  is.  Then  lay  down,  II.  Some  p^ 
positions  about  the  wisdom  of  God.  And^shew,  III.  That  God  ia  wiae^  andod^ 
wise.     IV.  Wherein  his  wisdom  appears.    V.  The  Use. 

I.  Wliat  wisdom  is.  Wisdom,  among  the  Greeks,  fint  signified  an  eminent  po^ 
fection  in  any  art  or  mystery ;  so  a  rood  statuary,  engraver,  or  limner,  was  alki 
wise,  as  havmg  an  excellent  knowledge  in  hb  particiuar  art  Bat  afteriraids  Ai 
title  of  wise  was  appronriated  to  those  that  devoted  themselves  to  the  contcniplstiB 
of  the  highest  things  tnat  served  for  a  foundation  to  speculative  sdenoea."  Brt 
ordinarily  we  count  a  man  a  wise  man,  when  he  conducts  his  affiiirs  with  dismtioi> 
and  governs  his  passions  with  moderation,  and  carries  himself  with  a  due  ptmwrtka 
and  harmony  in  all  his  concerns.    But  in  particular,  wisdom  consists, 

1.  In  acting  for  a  right  end.  The  chiefost  part  of  prudence  is  in  fixing  a  iM 
end,  and  in  choosing  fit  means,  and  directing  them  to  that  scope ;  to  shoot  at  nndui 
Is  a  mark  of  folly.  As  he  is  the  wisest  man  that  hath  the  noMest  end  and  fitlHl 
means,  so  God  is  infinitely  wise ;  as  he  is  the  most  excellent  beinf  ,  so  he  hstli  Ai 
most  excellent  end.  As  there  is  none  more  excellent  than  himself  nothing  esn  be 
his  end  but  himself;  as  he  is  the  cause  of  all,  so  he  is  the  end  of  all ;  and  he  pah 
a  true  bias  into  all  the  means  he  useth  to  hit  the  mark  he  aims  at :  '  Of  him,  sod 
through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things '  (Rom.  xi.  36). 

2.  Wisdom  consists  in  observing  all  circumstances  for  action.  He  is  counted  t 
wise  man  that  lays  hold  of  the  fittest  opportimities  to  bring  his  designs  abou^  thit 
hath  the  fullest  foresight  of  all  the  little  intrigues  which  may  happen  in  a  businetf 
he  is  to  manage,  and  times  evex^*  part  of  his  action  in  an  exact  narmony  with  tbi 
proper  minutes  of  it  God  hath  all  the  circumstances  of  things  in  one  entire  imsgc 
oefore  him ;  he  hath  a  prospect  of  every  little  creek  in  any  design.  He  sees  what 
second  causes  will  act,  and  when  they  will  act  this  or  that ;  yea,  he  determines  then 
to  such  and  such  acts ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  he  should  be  mistaken,  or  miss  of 
the  due  season  of  bringing  about  his  own  purposes.  As  he  hath  more  goodnea 
than  to  deceive  any,  so  he  hath  more  understanding  than  to  be  mistaken  in  sny 
thing.  Hence  the  time  of  the  incarnation  of  our  bleswd  Saviour  is  called  the  fblnesi 
of  time,  the  proper  season  for  his  coming.  Every  circumstance  about  Chiiit  wsi 
timed  according  to  the  predictions  of  God;  even  so  little  a  thing  as  not  paiting  hii 
garment,  and  the  giving  him  gall  and  vinegar  to  drink :  and  all  the  blessings  be 
showers  down  upon  his  people,  according  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  are  said  to  come 
*  in  his  season  '  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  25,  26). 

3.  Wisdom  consists  in  willing  and  acting  according  to  Uie  right  reason,  aecoiding 
to  a  right  judgment  of  things.  We  can  never  count  a  wilfiil  man  a  wise  man;  bat 
him  only  that  acts  according  to  a  right  rule,  when  right  counsels  are  taken  and 
vigorously  executed.  The  resolves  and  wa3rs  of  God  are  not  mere  will,  but  wfll 
guided  by  the  reason  and  coimsel  of  his  own  infinite  understanding  (Eph.  L  11): 
'  Who  works  all  things  accordinr  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  wilL'  The  motions  of 
the  Divine  will  are  not  rash,  but  follow  the  proposals  of  the  Divine  mind ;  he  chooses 
^hat  which  is  fittest  to  be  done,  so  that  all  his  works  are  graceful,  and  all  his  ways 

ive  a  comeliness  and  decorum  in  them.    Hence  all  his  ways  are  said  to  be  '  jud^ 

(o)  Amynuit.  Moral.  Tom.  III.  p.  12S. 
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"Tiffiiillii«1ii  tTnH  1  rtii  tiiiiiitiiTiii  iif  TfTiil  ii  lifi  iiiiiliirtwilM  iif  il 
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tfliatownctthewiiMrBen.'  AllpmnHBl 
mtmemfAmrmmfmimtLmMk;  otfmMmkm 
iBfliH  IJirttiwy  ■Btothectief  theiiiMtoiJMiiliiif  z 
rioQof  atiiiqg^aiid  nUom  k  Ike  eppehithy«ia 
fa  tiM  iflndoiir  and  Iniln  of  kii0«]e^  ibUiv  iN^ 
fa  enaot  bodi of  BidHitedinf  and  wiQ ;  ondttMending  In eonn- 
leBtrifing^  wiQ  in  BiiMnK  and  mBBcntiiMf:  aonnBl  and  will  an 

iMond  tiling  fa  tofajdovneone  praporitioBiin  gBeB%  aeoeKBi^g  Ine 
OodL 

(■efaancBntfalandapenoiialvfadoBof  God.  TbeeaMBtfalwfadaii^ 
MofGod;  IkenBiondwfadomfalfaeSonorGod.  QaMkcM 
UBiHif(Lake¥£g5).  ThewfadoBorGod1nrlkeipMlleriCSar.LM). 
1 1  mek  of  bolongi  to  die  natnn  of  God^  ana  fa  oonldBoa  aa  a  ■eeoe* 
ion.  xlie  penonalwfadom  fa  called  00^  beeanM  lie  open  to  na  Ike  Boa^ 
die  Son  were  that  wiadom  whereby  the  Father  fa  wfae^  the  Son  would  be 
ace  wherebv  the  Father  fa  God.  IftheSonwerethewiidomof  theFathery 
ii  enentidDy  wiie,  the  Son  would  be  the  enence  of  the  Father,  and  the 
id  have  hfa  esKnce  ftom  the  Son,  smce  the  wiidom  of  God  fa  the  eaicnce 
d  ao  the  Son  would  be  the  Father,  if  the  wtidoB  and  power  of  the  Fadwr 
iDjrin  the  Son. 

,  therefore  the  wisdom  of  God  fa  the  eime  with  the  OMence  of  God. 
God  fa  not  a  habit  added  to  hfa  cwcnce,  ai  it  fa  in  maiL  but  it  fa  hfa 
tfa  Kke  the  splendoar  of  the  sun,  the  aeme  witii  the  tun  ueelf;  or  like 
m  of  cryetal,  which  fa  not  communicated  to  it  bjr  any  Ihinff  dee,  m  the 
fa  mountain  fa  by  the  beam  of  the  inn,  but  it  fa  one  with  the  crystal 
not  a  habit  superadded  to  the  Divine  eesence:  that  would  be  repugnant 
licity  of  God,  and  speak  him  <^MinwaiBi!ed  of  CDrers  prindplee;  u  would 
to  the  eternity  of  his  peifectkma:  if  Im  ba  eternally  wise,  lifa  wisdom  fa 
;  for  there  fa  nothing  eternal  bat  the  eMence  of  God.  As  the  sun  melts 
i^  and  hardens  others;  blackens  some  thinss,  and  whitens  others,  and 
mitrary  qualities  in  dififerent  subjecta,  yellt  fa  but  one  and  the  same 
hs  sun,  which  fa  the  cause  of  those  contnuy  operations;  so  the  perfeo- 
d  seem  to  be  diverse  in  our  conceptions,  yet  tney  are  but  one  and  the 
dJ  The  wiadom  of  God,  fa  God  acting  prudandy;  as  the  power  of  God, 
y  powerfbUv;  and  the  juatice  of  God,  fa  God  acting  righteously:  and 
n  more  truly  said,  that  God  fa  wisdom,  justice,  trut^  power,  than  that 
{ml,  true,  &c.  m  if  he  were  compounded  of  snbrtance  and  qualitiea.  AH 
las  of  God  proceed  fiom  one  simple  essence ;  as  all  the  operations  of  the 
n,  though  various,  proceed  from  one  fiiculty  of  understanding. 
Wisdom  fa  tiie  property  of  God  alone:  Hew 'only  wfae.'  Itfaanbonour 
Inn.  Upon  the  account  that  no  man  deserved  the  tide  of  wise,  I 
fahy  beknging  to  God,«  Fjrthagoraa  would  not  be  called  So^kwj 
M  IfriBMB.  Mflr.  Put  I.  cap.  sa.  (f )  Umt,  Ub.  L  FXOin. 


ibonour  ^^^1 
buttiH^^ 
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girtn  to  thdr  leanied  men,  but  Ml^tro^or.    The  name  philosoplier  aroit  oul  tf  t 
rcfspoct  to  this  tnntcendent  perfection  of  God. 

1.  God  is  *on1y  wise'  fMrecMfil^r.  Ai  he  is  necessarily  God, so  he  is  in  i  umiIj 
viM> :  for  the  nodon  of  wisdom  is  msepanUe  from  the  notion  of  aDeitj.  Vhaw 
Bfiy,  God  is  a  Spirit,  is  true^  ]i£:hteoiis,  wise ;  we  midentand  that  he  is  tnnie» 
dently  thrse,  bv  an  intrinsic  and  absolute  necessity,  by  virtae  of  his  own  ewse^ 
without  the  efliciencr  of  any  other,  or  any  eflkiency  in  and  by  hinisel£  God  M 
not  make  himself  wise,  no  more  than  he  makes  himself  God.  Am  he  is  a  neeoaij 
Beinfr  in  repzd  of  his  life,  so  he  is  necessarily  wise  in  regard  of  his  undentendB 
Synosius  saith,  that  God  is  essentiated,  ovcrtovotfai,  by  his  tindexstandiqg;.  ft 
places  the  suhnance  of  God  in  andentandin|^  and  wisdom :  wiadom  is  tfaefatirikl 
operation  of  God.  He  can  no  more  be  unwise  than  he  can  be  untnie ;  ftr  Mlju 
tho  mind  is  much  the  same  with  falsi^  in  speech.  Wiadom  annoog  men  is  naBl 
by  ace  and  experience,  furthered  by  instractions  and  exercise ;  but  the  wimn  tf 
God  is  his  nature.  As  the  sun  cannot  be  without  light,  whfle  it  remains  a  son,  mi 
as  eternity  cannot  be  without  immortality,  so  neither  can  God  be  withoot  wisdaa 
As  he  only  hath  innnorudit}-  (1  Tim.  li.  16),  not  aibitrazily,  but  necesBsrily;  sok 
only  hath'wisdom :  not  because  he  will  be  wise,  but  becaose  he  cannot  but  be  win 
lie'  cannot  but  contrive  counsels,  and  exert  operationfl^  becoming  the  gieatoes  mt 
majesty  of  his  nature. 

2.  'fherefore  'only  wise*  onginaBjf.  God  is  av^Sbaierot  avrwro^g.  Men  aofloit 
wisdom  by  the  loss  of  their  fairest  yean ;  but  his  wisdom  is  the  perfectioo  m  tk 
Oivine  naSture,  not  the  biith  of  study,  or  die  growth  of  experience,  hut  as  neesHBT, 
as  eternal,  as  his  essence.  He  goes  not  out  of  himself  to  search  wisdom :  he  necni 
no  more  (he  brains  of  creatures  in  the  contrivance  of  his  purposes,  than  he  doA 
their  arm  in  the  execution  of  them.  He  needs  no  counsel,  ne  receives  no  eovHd 
fn^m  any  (^Kom.  xi.  34) :  *  Who  hath  been  his  counsellor?*  and  (Isa.  xL  14)  '  Wtk 
whom  took  he  coimsel.  and  who  instructed  him,  or  taught  him  in  the  path  of  JD^ 
ment,  and  taught  him  knowledge,  and  shewed  to  him  the  path  of  imaerrtanongT 
Ho  is  tho  rally  Fountain  of  wisdom  to  others ;  angels  and  men  have  what  wirioat 
they  hare,  by  communication  from  him.  AH  creatra  wiadom  b  a  spark  of  the  Dirise 
light,  like  tliat  of  the  stars  borrowed  from  the  sun.  He  that  boirows  wisdom  froB 
another,  and  doth  not  originally  possess  it  in  his  own  nature,  cannot  piupeilr  be 
calltHl  wise.  As  God  is  the  only  Being,  in  regard  that  all  other  beings  are  denved 
frtMu  him,  so  ho  is  only  wise,  because  all  other  wisdom  flows  from  him.  He  if  tli* 
spring  of  wisdom  to  all :  none  the  original  of  wisdom  to  him. 

^.  TheTt>fore  *only  wise'  p<rffctfy.  There  is  no  cloud  upon  hb  understanding.  He 
haih  a  distinct  and  oortain  knowledge  of  all  things  that  can  fidl  imder  action:  as  be 
hnOi  a  |H«rfect  kiiowle^^  without  ignorance,  so  he  hath  a  beautiful  wiadom  withosk 
nu^lo  or  wart.  Men  are  wise,  yet  have  not  an  understanding  so  vast  as  to  ^nif  ^ 
things,  nor  a  perspicacity  so  dear,  as  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  all  bemgi 
Angels  hare  more  deliehtful  and  lively  spans  of  wisdom,  vet  so  imperfect,  Uiat  in 
ivgard  of  the  wisdom  of  God  they  are  charged  with  fbllv  (Job.  iv.  18).  Their  wisdcxn 
na  well  as  their  holiness  is  veiled  in  the  presence  of  God.  It  vanisheth,  as  the 
glowing  of  a  fire  doth  before  the  beauty  of  the  sun,  or  as  a  light  of  a  can^e  in  the 
midst  of  a  sunshine  contracts  itself,  and  none  of  its  rays  are  seen,  but  in  the  body  of 
the  flame.  Tlie  angels  are  not  perfectly  wise,  because  they  are  not  perfectly  know- 
ing :  the  gospel,  the  great  discover\''  of  God's  wisdom,  was  hid  from  them  for  agcSi 

4.  Therefore  'only  wise'  mmverwdly.  Wisdom  in  one  man  is  of  one  sort,  in  aDOther 
of  another  sort ;  one  is  a  wise  tradesman,  another  a  wise  statesman,  and  another  a 
>^be  philospher :  one  is  wise  in  the  business  of  the  world,  another  is  wise  in  dirine 
concerns.  One  hath  not  so  much  of  plenty  of  one  sort,  but  he  ma^r  have  a  scanti- 
ness in  another ;  one  may  be  wise  for  invention,  and  foolish  in  execution ;  an  aitifieer 
msy  have  skill  to  frame  an  engine,  and  not  skiU  to  use  it  The  ground  that  is  fit 
for  oliyes  may  not  be  fit  for  vines ;  that  will  bear  one  sort  of  grain  and  not  another. 
But  God  hath  an  universal  wisdom,  because  his  nature  u  wise ;  it  is  not  limited,  hot 
hovers  over  every  thing,  shines  in  every  being.  His  executions  are  as  wise  ss  his 
eontfivances :  he  is  wwe  in  his  resolves,  and  wise  in  his  ways ; — wise  in  all  the 

redemption.     As  his  will  wills  all 

wisdom  is  the  unix'ersal  director  of 

l)0wer :  as  his  righteousness  is  tbt 


'■*Mm;  but  Ihe  leaicH)  of  hii  ptnpoMs  U  in  binu«lf;  wid  ipriiieifroin  hi 
HMtrani  the  creatures:  tbne  it  not  one  thing  that  be  wiUi  mil  ■  ba  willt 
■Oindwarkibj rauniel' (Epb.L  II).  Coinuelwrit  domi  CTetrlina,  ererf 
■  U>  cUnal  Book ;  utd  Ml  tbe  orden  are  drsim  out  from  thenoe  hj  hit 
I  *Dd  nil ;  whkt  wat  illuitrioui  in  the  contrivance,  ^Iten  in  the  execution. 
Icnliiidiiig  and  vill  are  infinite;  wbatii  therefore  Uie  act  of  hit  will,  ia  ^e 
f  hit  imdewtanding,  and  therefore  ratianaL  Hit  undentauding  and  will 
da;  there  i*  no  cmitett  in  God,  will  againat  mind,  and  mind  againat  will ; 

one  in  God,  one  in  hit  letolves,  and  sue  in  all  hia  worka. 

Bvlcre  he  ia  'only  wiie'  perpihaUy.     Aa  the  wiadom  of  roan  ia  eot  hy 

of  age,  >o  it  ia  loit  hy  decay  of  yean ;  it  ia  got  by  inatniclion,  and  kiat  by 

The  prrfectat  minda,  when  in  the  wane,  have  been  darkened  with  folly  : 
dneiiBi,  that  wai  wiie  for  a  man,  became  ai  foolith  aa  a  brute.  But  the 
tf  Dayi  ii  an  unchangeable  posaetaoi  of  prudence  ;  bit  wiadom  ia  a  mirror 
ie«,  withoot  a  da&cing  root.  It  wsa  '  poaiened  by  him  in  the  beginning 
r%  before  hi>  worka  of  ud^ProT.viii.  32),  and  hecan  nerer  be  diapoaaeand 
m  end  of  hii  work*.  It  ia  inieparsble  fi^mhint;  the  being  of  hia  Godhead 
xnceaie  aa  the  beauty  of  hit  mind;  '  with  htm  it  wiidom' (Job  xiL  13); 
parable  from  him ;  therefore,  aa  durable  aa  hit  eitence.  It  it  a  wiadom 
nd  Iherelbie  without  increate  or  decreaae  in  ilteUL  The  experience  of  lo 
•  in  the  goveniment  of  the  world  hath  added  nothing  to  the  immctiaity  of 
ahining  of  the  lun  aince  the  creation  of  the  world  hath  added  nothing  to 
if  that  glorioui  body.  A»  i^orsnce  never  darkena  hit  knowledge,  to  folly 
j^acea  hia  prudence.  God  mlatuatca  men,  but  neither  men  nor  devib  can 
God;  he  a  unerringly  wite;  tut  countel  doth  not  varv  and  flatter;  it  is 
iMjonecouniel,  and  another  day  another,  but  it  atandt  like  an  immovafale 
1  moDDtain  of  hraia.  'The  countel  of  the  Lord  atandt  for  tver,  and  the 
of  hit  heart  to  all  generationa'  (Pi.  »»^i"'-  II). 

is  only  incomprthentiblif  ■wine.  '  Hia  thougbti  ore  deep'  (Pt.  xdi.  5);  'Hit 
I  unaeBrchablc,  hit  wayt  patt  finding  out'  (Kom.xL  33):  deplha  that  cannot 
led ;  a  iplcndour  more  daading  to  our  dim  minda  than  the  light  of  the 
r  weak  eyet.  The  witilom  of  one  man  may  ba  comprebsided  by  another, 
■comprehended ;  and  often  men  are  underatood  by  otbeii  to  be  wiser  in 
ana  Uian  they  undentAnd  thenuelvea  to  b«;  and  tlie  wiadom  of  one  angel 
oeaaured  by  another  angel  of  the  tame  perfection.  But  a*  the  ctaencc,  lo 
m  of  God  It  incomprehensible  to  any  creature ;  God  ia  only  comprehended 
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tfaii  or  that  particular  mode  of  working ;  w  Umt  in  rem 

as  wen  as  the  glory  and  majesty  of  hu  natm«,  he  dweUa  in  unappitiafhaMf  fi^ 
(1  Tim.  vi.  16);  and  whatsoever  we  undentand  of  his  wisdom  in  crestioD  and{i»> 
vidence,  is  infinitely  less  than  what  is  in  himself  and  his  own  onbcsmdfd  natmiL 
Many  things  in  Scripture  are  declared  chiefly  to  he  the  acta  of  the  Divine  wSJ,  yd 
we  must  not  think  tnat  they  were  acts  of  mere  will  without  wisdom,  but  they  at 
represented  so  to  us,  because  we  are  not  capable  of  understanding  the  infinite  icHa 
of  its  acts:  his  sovereignty  is  more  intelligible  to  us  than  his  wisdom.  Wecmbettv 
know  the  commands  of  a  superior,  and  the  laws  of  a  prince^  than  midentBid  tks 
reason  that  gave  birth  to  those  laws.  We  may  know  me  orders  of  the  Divine  wl^ 
as  they  are  published,  but  not  the  sublime  reason  of  his  wilL  Thouffh  eleetkai  bt 
an  act  of  God's  sovereignty,  and  he  hath  no  cause  from  without  to  aetennine  hii% 
yet  his  infinite  wisdom  stood  not  silent  while  mere  dominion  acted.  Whatsoem 
God  doth,  he  doth  wisely,  as  well  as  sovereipily ;  though  that  wisdom  which  lies  ii 
the  secret  places  of  the  Divine  Being  be  as  moomprehensible  to  us  as  the  cfleeti  of 
his  sovereignty  and  power  in  the  world  are  visible,  God  can  give  a  reaaoo  of  his  pfo> 
ceeding,  and  that  drawn  from  himself  though  we  understand  it  not^  The  causes  of 
things  visible  lie  hid  from  us.  Doth  any  man  know  how  to  distinguiah  the  aeminsi 
virtue  of  a  small  seed  fi^m  the  bodv  of  it,  and  in  what  nook  and  comer  that  liei^ 
and  what  that  is  that  spreads  itsdf  m  so  &ir  a  plant,  and  ao  manv  flowers?  Csb 
we  comprehend  the  justice  of  God's  proceedings  m  the  prosperitv  of  the  wicked,  sod 
the  afflictions  of  the  godly  ?  Yet  as  we  must  condude  them  the  fruits  of  an  uneniii; 
righteousness,  so  we  must  conclude  all  his  actions  the  fruits  of  an  unspotted  wisdooi, 
though  the  concatenation  of  all  his  counsels  is  not  intelligible  to  ua ;  for  he  ii  si 
essentially  and  necessarily  wise,  as  he  is  essentially  and  necessarily  good  and  ririiteoai. 
God  is  not  only  so  wise  that  nothing  more  wise  can  be  conceived,  hot  he  n  mors 
wise  than  can  be  imagined ;  sometmne  ereater  in  all  his  perfections  than  csn  bt 
comprehended  by  any  creature.  It  is  a  rooush  thine,  therefore,  to  question  that  which 
we  cannot  comprehend :  we  should  adore  it  instead  of  disputing  against  it ;  and  tsb 
it  for  ffranted,  that  God  would  not  order  any  thins,  were  it  not  agreeabk  to  the 
sovcre&nty  of  his  wisdom,  ss  well  as  that  of  his  wuL  Thoueh  the  reason  of  iub 
proceed  from  the  wisdom  of  God,  yet  there  is  more  difierence  between  the  reason  of 
man,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  than  between  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  frcbk 
shining  of  the  glow-worm ;  yet  we  presume  to  censure  the  ways  of  God,  as  if  our 
purblind  reason  had  a  reach  above  him. 

7.  God  is  'only  wise'  infaiUbly.    The  wisest  men  meet  with  rubs  in  the  way,  thst 
make  them  fall  short  of  what  they  aim  at;  they  often  design,  and  fafl ;  then  ht^ 
again ;  and  yet  all  their  counsels  end  in  smoke,  and  none  of  them  arrive  at  perfedioB. 
If  the  wisest  angels  lay  a  plot,  they  may  be  disappointed ;  for  though  they  sre 
higher  and  wiser  than  man,  yet  there  is  One  hieher  and  wiser  than  they,  that  csn 
check  their  projects.    God  always  compasseth  ms  end,  never  fiuls  of  any  thing  bs 
designs  and  aims  at ;  all  his  undertakings  are  counsel  and  will ;  as  nothing  can  Rsiit 
the  efficacy  of  his  will,  so  nothing  can  countermine  the  skill  of  his  counsel :  'lliere 
is  no  wisdom,  nor  understanding,  nor  counsel  against  the  Lord'  (Prov.  xxL  30).  He 
compasseth  his  ends  by  those  actions  of  men  and  devils,  wherein  they  think  to  cross 
him ;  they  shoot  at  their  own  mark,  and  hit  bis.    Lucifer's  plot,  by  divine  wisdoo, 
fulfilled  God's  purpose  against  Lucifer's  mind.  The  counsel  of  redemption  by  Christ, 
the  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  rode  into  tiie  world  upon  the  back  of  the  ser- 
pent's temptation.     God  never  mistakes  the  means,  nor  can  there  be  any  disap- 
pointments to  make  him  vary  his  counsels,  and  pitch  upon  other  means  than  whit 
before  he  had  ordained.    His  *  word  that  goeth  forth  of  his  mouth  shall  not  return 
to  him  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  he  pleases,  and  it  shall  prosper  in 
the  thing  whereto  he  sent  it'  (Isa.  Iv.  11).    What  is  said  of  his  word,  ia  true  of  his 
counsel ;  it  shall  prosper  in  Uie  thing  for  which  it  is  appointed ;  it  cannot  be  defeated 
by  all  the  legions  of  men  and  devils ;  for  <  as  he  thinks,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass ;  and 
as  he  hath  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand ;  the  Lord  hatii  purposed,  and  who  shaU  dis- 
annul it'  (Isa.  XLV.  24,  27)  ?    The  wisdom  of  the  creature  is  a  drop  from  the  wisdooi 
of  God,  and  is  like  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  and  a  shadow  to  the  sun ;  and,  therefore,  is 
not  able  to  meet  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  is  infinite  and  boundless.     No  wisdom 
is  exempted  from  mistakes,  but  the  Divine :  he  is  wise  in  all  his  resolves,  and  never 
'  calls  back  his  words'  and  pur]>ose8  (Isa.  xxxi.  2). 


nevu  for  the  BtUinmeiit  of  the  end,  after  •  diKtming  and  rMaouing  of  aS 
Ma  which  ariM,  pro  re  matd,  about  the  matter  in  couimL  Bat  God  hath  m 
deliberate  in  himielf  wbftt  an  the  beM  ineaii*  to  accomplidiUanidi:  ben 
^Mzant  or  uodatennined  vhat  coune  he  ihould  take,  ai  mat  an  bcim  tlwj 
But  it  ii  an  expreanon,  in  condeeceniian  to  our  eapadlj,  to  npufy  Oiit 
Ch  nothing  tut  wilh  reaaon  and  imdentanding,  with  the  hJgheit  pnidenM 

the  moat  gloriooj  ends,  as  men  do  after  eonraltation  auduie  weighing  of 
ireteen  drcunutance.  Hough  he  acta  all  thingi  aoirereignlT  hj  hit  wil^  ^ 
an  thioei  wiielj  by  hiiundnitaiidin^;  and  there  iinot  a  deoee  of  hii  will 
xn  render  a  aatiifactoTT  reaion  for,  in  the  ftce  of  nun  and  angela.  Ai  he 
uue  of  all  thing!,  io  he  hath  the  higheat  wiidotn  for  the  ord^ing  of  all  thinn. 
m  among  men  be  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  human  thing*,  God  moat  be 
J  viae,  ainee  knowledge  ii  moat  radiant  in  him  i  he  knowa  what  augeli  and 
,  mad  infinitely  more ;  what  ia  known  by  them  obacurely,  in  known  by  him 
:  what  it  known  by  man  after  it  ii  done,  wai  known  b^  God  belbre  it  waa 
L  By  hu  wiadom,  a«  much  at  by  any  thing,  he  infimtely  di&eta  from  all 
tDm,  at  by  witdom  man  difiert  from  a  brute.     We  cannot  frame  a  notion 

without  conceiving  him  infinitely  wise.  We  ihould  render  him  veiy  incon- 
t,  to  imagine  him  ftunithed  with  an  infinite  knowle<^,  and  not  have  an  infinite 
to  make  nae of  that  knowledge,  or  to lancy  him  witha  mighty  power  deatitute 
nee.  Knowladgewithoutpnidence,  iianeyewithoutmotion;aiidpowerwitb- 


without  a  head ;  a  hand  to  act,  without  nadentanding  to 
•  and  model ;  a  itrcngth  to  act,  without  reaion  to  know  how  to  act:  it  would  bt 
iblenationofaGod,tofBncyhim withahrutithandnngDidedpower.  lliahea- 
betcfoTe,had,andcDuldnotbuthave,thiinatura]notionof<3od.  Flati^ there- 
la  bim  Mau  ;■>  and  Cleanthea  uted  to  call  God,  Reoion ;  and  Socratea  thon^ 
of  Zo^T,  too  munificent  to  be  attributed  to  anything  elie  but  God  alone, 
[mentt  to  prove  that  God  it  wiie. — Anion  I.  God  could  not  be  infinitely 
without  wiidom.  A  rational  nature  it  better  than  an  inational  nature, 
ia  not  a  perfect  man  withoat  leaaon  ;  how  can  God  without  it  be  an  infi- 
■erftct  God  t  VMom  u  the  mort  eminent  of  all  virtuet ;  all  the  other  pei^ 
I  of  God  without  thii,  would  be  at  a  body  without  an  eye,  a  loul  without 
■nding-  A  Chrittian't  gracea  want  their  tuitie,  when  they  are  deitilute  of 
danca  of  witdom :  mercy  la  a  feeblenaa^  and  jnttica  a  cruelty ;  patience  a 
itni  ta.  and  courage  «  madneit,  without  ds»  conduct  <rf  wudom ;  to  the 
e  of  God  would  be  cowardice,  hia  power  an  opncMioii,  hiijuiticeatvranny, 
Lwiadomaa thefpringandholmeHaatheiule.  HoattributettfCodcouldthine 
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Kow  God  being  the  first  Iking,  pomtmu  wbatBOcrar  b  most  noble  m  any 
If  thctvfure  wi^oin,  which  is  the  moil  noble  perfection  in  anjr  creatoR^  woi 
wanting  to  God.  he  would  be  deficient  in  thii  which  is  die  liigbMt  nrAiry. 
God  being  the  Hring  God,  as  he  is  frequently  tenned  in  Scii|H4ifg,  he  bath  dior 
fore  the  most  perfect  manner  of  living,  and  that  most  be  a  pure  and  intfUtrtnii 
life :  being  essentiallv  lining,  he  is  essentialljr  in  the  highest  d^:ree  of  liring.  At 
he  hath  an  infinite  life  above  all  creaturei,  ao  he  hath  an  infinite  intellectnal  ISk, 
and  therefore  an  infinite  wisdom ;  whence  some  have  called  God,  not  aopwalfli^ 
but  super  MopientemJ  not  only  wise,  hot  above  all  wisdom. 

Reaton  2.  Without  infinite  wisdom  he  could  not  ^rem  the  worid.  Withoot 
wisdom  in  forming  the  matter,  whkh  was  made  by  Dirine  power,  the  worid  could 
have  been  no  other  than  a  chaos ;  and  without  wisdom  in  government,  it  eooli 
have  been  no  other  than  a  heap  of  confiudoo ;  widioiit  wisdom  the  world  could  aol 
have  been  created  in  the  posture  it  is.  Cieatioo  supposeth  a  determination  of  tin 
will  patting  power  upon  acting ;  the  determination  <»  the  wiD  suppoaetfa  die  eound 
of  the  understanding,  determining  the  will :  no  work,  but  suppoaeth  undentendiif 
as  well  as  will  in  a  rational  agent  As  without  skill  things  could  not  be  create^ 
ao  without  it  things  cannot  be  governed.  Reason  is  a  necessary  perfection  to  bin 
that  presides  over  all  things :  without  knowledge  there  could  not  be  in  God  a  fow- 
dation  for  government,  and  without  wisdom  there  could  not  be  an  exeiM 
of  government ;  and  without  the  most  excellent  wisdom,  he  could  not  be  the  nort 
excellent  goremor.  He  could  not  be  an  universal  governor,  without  a  univensl 
wisdom ;  nor  the  sole  governor  without  an  unimitable  wisdom ;  nor  an  inde- 
pendent governor  without  an  original  and  independent  wisdom;  nor  a  perpetnsl 
governor  without  an  incorruptible  wisdom,  tie  would  not  be  the  Lord  of  the 
worid  in  all  points,  without  skill  to  order  the  afiairs  of  it  Power  and  wisdom 
arc  foundations  of  all  authority  and  government :  wisdom  to  know  how  to  mle, 
and  command ;  power  to  make  those  commands  obe^'ed :  no  regular  order  could 
issue  out  without  the  first,  nor  could  any  order  be  enforced  without  the  second.  A 
feeble  wisdom,  and  a  brutish  power,  seldom  or  never  produce  any  good  effect 
Magistracy  without  wisdom,  would  be  a  fi'antic  power,  a  rash  conduct ;  like  a  strong 
arm  when  the  eye  is  out,  it  strikes  it  knows  not  what,  and  leads  it  knows  not 
whither.  Wisdom  without  power,  would  be  like  a  great  body  without  feet,'  like 
the  knowledge  of  a  pilot  that  hath  lost  his  arm,  who,  though  he  knows  the  rule  of 
navigation,  and  what  course  to  follow  in  his  voyage,  yet  cannot  manage  the  helm : 
but  when  those  two,  wisdom  and  power,  are  linked  together,  there  ariseth  from  both 
a  fitness  for  government  There  is  wisdom  to  propose  an  end,  and  both  wisdom 
and  power  employ  means  that  conduct  to  that  end.  And  therefore  when  God  de- 
monstrates to  Job  his  right  of  government,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  Job's  quar- 
relling with  his  proceedings,  he  chiefly  urgeth  upon  him  the  consideration  of  those 
two  excellencies  of  his  nature,  power  and  wisdom,  which  are  expressed  in  his  works 
(chap,  xxxviii. — xli.)  A  prince  without  wisdom,  is  but  a  title  without  a  capacity 
to  ucrform  the  ofiice ;  no  man  without  it  is  fit  for  government :  nor  could  God 
witnout  wisdom  exercise  a  just  dominion  in  the  world.  He  hath,  therefore,  the 
highest  wisdom,  since  he  is  the  universal  governor.  Tliat  wisdom  which  is  able  to 
govern  a  family,  may  not  be  able  to  govern  a  city ;  and  that  wisdom  which  governs 
a  city,  may  not  be  able  to  govern  a  nation  or  kingdom,  much  less  a  wori£  The 
bounds  of  God's  government  being  greater  than  any,  his  wisdom  for  government 
must  needs  surmount  the  wisdom  of  all.  And  though  the  creatures  be  not  in  number 
actiudiv  infinite,  yet  tliey  cannot  be  well  governed,  but  by  One  endowed  with  infinite 
discretion.*  Pn)vidcntial  government  can  be  no  more  without  infinite  wisdom,  than 
infinite  wisdom  can  be  without  I'rovidcnce. 

Reaion,  3.  The  creatures  working  for  an  end,  without  their  own  knowledge, 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  God  that  guides  them.  All  things  in  the  world  work 
for  some  end ;  the  ends  are  unknown  to  them,  though  many  of  their  ends  are  visible 
to  us.  As  there  was  some  prime  cause,  which  by  his  power  inspired  them  with  their 
levcral  instincts ;  so  there  must  be  some  supreme  wisdom,  which  moves  and  guides 
them  to  their  end.  As  their  being  manifests  his  power  that  endowed  them,  so  the 
acting  according  to  the  rules  of  their  nature,  which  they  themselves  understand  not, 
monifcsta  his  wisdom  in  directing  them.     Every  thing  that  acts  for  an  cr  d,  must 

(y)  Suarss^  Vol.  I.  lib.  V^^^^M^    C*)  Aiairant.  Moral,    (a)  Amyrald.  Desert.  Theo^  p.  III. 


own  qnaiit]^,  nor  operatioii,  nor  tbe  end  of  its  action,  that  wbieh  thoa  directa  | 

■t  he  ccmcmed  to  lia¥e  an  infinite  wisdom.  When  thinga  act  by  a  nde  thaj  -    i 

1^  and  move  for  an  end  they  understand  not^  and  yet  work  harmonioaily  - 1 

iat  one  end,  that  aU  of  them,  we  are  sure,  are  ignorant  o^  it  rooonti  utt  ^ 

b  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  that  Supreme  Cause  that  hadi  ranged  aU 
aior  canses  in  their  order,  and  imprinted  upon  them  the  laws  of  their  motions, 
I  to  the^  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  who  orders  the  rule  by  which  they  act,  and 
lor  which  they  act,  and  directs  every  motion  accorauig  to  their  several 
and  therefore  is  possessed  wiUi  infinite  wisdom  in  his  own  nature. 
I  4.  God  is  the  fountain  of  aU  wisdom  in  the  creatures,  and,  therefore,  is 
wise  himself  As  he  hath  a  fulness  of  being  in  himself^  becaiise  the  streams  I 

are  derived  to  other  things  firom  him,  so  he  hath  a  fulness  of  wisdom, 
be  is  the  spring  of  wisdom  to  aneels  and  men.  That  beinf  must  be  inlinitely 
n  whence  all  other  wisdom  derives  its  original ;  for  nothing  can  be  in  the 
tiich  is  not  eminently  in  the  cause ;  the  cause  is  alway  more  perfect  than 
L  I(  therefore,  the  creatures  are  wise,  the  Creator  must  be  much  more  wise, 
reator  were  destitute  of  wisdom,  the  creature  would  be  much  more  perfect 
Creator.  If  you  consider  the  wisdom  of  the  spider  in  her  web,  wnich  is 
house  and  net;  the  artifice  of  the  bee  in  her  comb,  which  is  both  her 
and  granary ;  the  provision  of  the  pismire  in  her  repositories  for  com, — ^the 
/  the  Creator  is  iUustrated  by  them :  whatsoever  excellency  you  see  in  any 
is  an  image  of  some  excellency  in  Ood.  The  skill  of  the  artificer  is  visible 
nta  of  his  art ;  a  workman  transcribes  his  spirit  in  the  work  of  his  hands, 
riadom  of  rational  creatures,  as  men,  doth  more  Olustrate  it ;  all  arts  among 
die  rays  of  Divine  wisdom  sliininff  upon  them,  and,  by  a  common  gift  of  the 
lightening  their  minds  to  curious  inventions,  as  (Prov.  viii.  12) : '  1,  wisdom, 
the  knowledge  of  witty  inventions ;'  that  is,  I  give  a  faculW  to  men  to  find 
:;  without  my  wisdom  all  thinn  would  be  buried  in  darxness  and  igno- 
diataoever  wisdom  there  is  in  the  world,  it  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  wisdom 
a  aknall  rivulet  derived  from  him,  a  spark  leaping  out  from  uncreated  wis- 
.  Ihr.  16):  *  He  created  the  smith  tnat  blowedi  the  cods  in  the  fire,  and 
e  instruments.'  The  skill  to  use  those  weapons  in  warlike  enterprises  is 
: '  I  have  created  the  waster  to  destroy ; '  it  u  not  meant  of  creating  their 
lot  communicating  to  them  their  art ;  he  speaks  it  there  to  expel  fear  from 
:k  of  all  warlike  preparations  offainst  them ;  he  had  given  men  the  skill  to 
nse  weapons,  and  could  as  weU  strip  them  of  it,  and  defeat  their  purposes, 
if  husbandry  is  a  fruit  of  divine  teaching  (Isa.  xxviii.  24,  25).     If  those 
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dw  rtnttu  bt  wo  rff^^4V"»*,  the  fixmtain  mmt  be  ftiller  and  dearer.   Tbefl 

mutt  mfinitehr  more  powf  wbat  other  ipiriti  derive  firom  him  hy  cmlM 

the  wiidoai  of  all  the  angdi  in  heaTen,  and  men  on  earth,  collected  in  one 

mmt  be  infinitely  loa  than  what  is  in  the  spring ;  for  no  creature  can  be 

the  Creator.    Ai.  Uie  higfaeit  aneature  already  made,  or  that  we  can  cana 

be  made  by  infinite  power,  woaid  be  infinitely  below  God  in  the  notion  olT  m  am 

tore,  ao  it  woold  be  mfinitely  below  God  in  the  notion  of  wise. 

IV.  The  firarth  thing  is,  wherein  the  wisdom  of  God  appean.  Iti^pearv^  14* 
creation.     2dly,  In  govetnmenL    3dly,  In  redemption. 

Fizit,  In  creation.  As  in  a  mnsical  instromoit  there  is  first  the  skill  <■  ^^ 
workman  in  the  frame,  then  the  skill  of  the  musician  in  stringing  it  proper  ibr^i 
mnsical  notes  as  he  will  express  imon  it,  and  after  that  the  tempering  »  * 
strings,  by  Tarioos  stops,  to  a  ddightnil  harmony,  ao  is  the  wisdom  of  Ooo^^fJ 
frammg  the  world,  then  in  tuning  it,  and  afterwards  in  the  motion  of  the  fj^ 
crcatuxes.  The  fiibric  of  the  woild  is  called  Uie  wisdom  of  God  (1  Cor.  I  * 
'After  that,  in  the  wbdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God;'^^ 
the  creation  the  worid  knew  not  God.  The  firanung  cause  is  there  put  for  At 
and  the  work  framed ;  because  the  Divine  wisdom  stepped  forth  in  the  creiir 
a  public  appearance,  as  if  it  had  presented  itself  in  a  visible  shape  to  msiit 
instructions  in  and  by  the  creatures,  to  know  and  adore  him.  What  we  *" 
(Gen.  i  1)  <  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,'  the 
eiyressctt^  <  In  wisdom  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.'  Both  besr  t  i 
of  this  perfection  on  them  ;^  and  when  the  apostle  tells  the  Romans  (Riiia.L 
'  The  invisible  things  of  God  were  dearly  understood  by  the  things  that  an 
the  word  be  uses  is  wouffiaai,  not  Ipyoir ;  this  signifiea  a  work  of  labour,  but 
a  work  of  skill,  or  a  poem.  The  whole  creation  is  a  poem,  every  qpedes  a 
and  every  individual  creature  a  verse  in  it  The  creatian  presents  us  witb  a 
pect  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  a  poem  doth  the  reader  with  the  wit  and  fma^ 
the  composer :  '  By  wisdom  be  created  the  earth '  (Prov.  iiL  19),  <  and  streldwd^ 
the  heavens  by  discretion '  (Jer.  x.  12).  There  u  not  any  thing  so  mean,  so  ■ 
but  glitters  with  a  beam  of  Divine  skill ;  and  the  consideration  m  them  woddj 
make  every  man  subscribe  to  that  of  the  nsalmist,  *  O  Lord,  how  manifiild  sit 
works!  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all '  (Ps.  dv.  24).  All,  the  least  u  wd 
the  greatest,  and  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  noblest ;  even  those  creatures  «1 
seem  uffly  and  deformed  to  us,  as  toads,  &c  because  they  fall  short  of  those  uuW. 
tions  which  arc  the  dowry  of  other  animals :  in  these  there  is  a  footstep  of  biviK  ^ 
wisdomf  since  thev  were  not  produced  by  him  at  random,  but  determined  to  bM^ 
particular  end,  and  designed  to  some  usefiuness,  as  parts  of  the  worid  in  their  seffl^ 
natures  and  stations.  God  could  never  have  had  a  satisfaction  in  the  review  of  Mir 
works,  and  pronounced  them  good  or  comely,  as  he  did  (Gen.  i.  31),  had  thcyidF: 
been  agreeaole  to  that  eternal  original  copy  in  his  own  mind.  It  is  said  he  v# 
refreshed,  viz.  with  that  review  (Exod.  xxxi.  17),  which  could  not  have  been,  ifUl. 
piercing  eye  had  found  any  defect  in  any  Uiing  which  had  sprung  out  of  his  h«4p 
or  an  unsuitableness  to  that  end  for  which  he  created  them.  He  seems  to  do  as  ft 
man  that  hath  made  a  curious  and  polite  work,  with  exact  care  to  peer  about  ewfif 
part  and  line,  if  he  could  perceive  any  imperfection  in  it,  to  rectify  the  mistakir 
but  no  defect  was  found  by  the  infinitely  wise  God  upon  this  second  examinstiflik 
This  wisdom  of  the  creation  appears,  1.  In  the  variety.  2.  In  the  beauty.  3.  Thi 
fitness  of  every  creature  for  its  use.  4.  The  subordination  of  one  creature  to  anothOt 
and  the  joint  concurrence  of  all  to  one  common  end. 

1.  In  the  variety  (Ps.  civ.  24)  :  '  O  Lord,  how  manifold  arc  thy  works !'  Howgresl 
a  variet}'  is  there  of  animals  and  plants,  with  a  great  variety  of  torms,  shapes,  iigm^ 
tions,  colours,  various  smells,  virtues,  and  qualities !  and  tliis  rarity  is  proauctnl  froM 
one  and  the  same  matter,  as  beasts  and  plants  from  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  11,  24) :  *M 
the  earth  bring  forth  living  creatures ;  and  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  the 
heri>  yidding  seed  after  his  kind : '  such  diversity  of  fowl  and  fish  from  the  water 
(Gen.  i.  20) :  <  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  bsA 
life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly ;'  such  a  oeautifiil  and  active  variety  from  so  dull  a  nslkr 
as  the  earth ;  so  solid  a  variety  firom  so  fluid  a  matter  as  the  water ;  so  noble  a  pieei 

as  the  body  of  man,  with  such  variety  of  members  fit  to  entertain  a  more  cxcelM 

(ft)  OmiM  opus  natunr  est  opiu  intelligently. 
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Jt,  ftroin  10  nem  a  mitter  as  die  dmt  of  the  eroand  (Gen.  iL  7).  Tliia 
tuch  Tarletyof  Ibmn  out  of  one  ansle  and  dnU  matter,  is  the  chembtiy 
dom.  It  is  a  greater  skiD  to  frame  noble  bodies  of  vile  matter,  as  Tarieties 
essels  of  day  and  earth,  than  of  a  nobler  matter,  as  gold  and  sQver. 
9se  varieties  propi^lite  ^eir  kind  in  evnyparticidar  and  quaUt^ 
miformly  brmg  finiii  exact  copies  aceorcung  to  ^e  first  pattern  God 
ind  (GefuL  1 1, 1 2, 24).  Consider,  also^  how  the  same  piece  of  gromid  is 
th  plants  and  ilowers  of  several  virtues,  fruits,  colours,  seents,  wi&ont 
le  to  perceive  any  variety  in  the  earth  that  breeds  them,  and  not  so 
ence  m  the  roots  that  bear  them.  Add  to  this  the  diversities  of  birds 
ilours,  shapes,  notes,  consisting  of  various  parti,  wings  like  oars,  to  cat 
ails  as  the  rodder  of  a  ship,  to  guide  their  motion.  How  various,  also^ 
iwments  of  the  creatures!  some  have  vegetation,  and  the  power  d 
m  have  the  addition  of  sense,  and  others  the  excdlency  or  reason ; 
herein  all  agree,  and  something  wherein  all  differ;  variety  in  unity, 
variety :  the  wisdom  of  the  workman  had  not  been  so  conspicaoas  had 
nty  one  degree  of  ooodness :  the  greatest  skiD  is  seen  in  the  greatest 
comeliness  of  the  body  is  visible  in  the  variety  of  member^  and  their 
one  another.  What  an  inform  diing  had  man  been  had  he  been  all 
rel  If  God  had  made  all  the  stars  to  be  suns,  it  would  have  be«i  a 
B  of  lus  power,  but,  perhaps,  less  of  his  wisdom :  no  creatures,  wiUi  the 
now  have,  could  have  continued  in  being  under  so  much  hcAt :  there 
risdom  went  to  the  frame  of  the  least,  than  to  the  greatest  creature.  It 
art  in  a  limner  to  paint  a  landscape  exactly,  than  to  draw  the  sun, 
am  be  a  more  elorious  body.  I  might  instance  alM>,  in  the  diiibrent 
id  features  impnnted  upon  Uie  countenances  of  men  and  women,  the 
r  voices  and  statures,  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  one  anodier: 
(bundations  of  order  and  of  human  society,  and  administration  of  justice, 
ion  would  have  been,  if  a  grown-up  son  could  not  be  known  from  his 
Affistrate  from  the  subject,  the  creoitor  from  the  debtor,  the  innocent 
Qmal  I  The  laws  God  hath  given  to  mankind  could  not  have  been  put 
:  this  variety  speaks  Uie  wisdom  of  God. 

idom  of  the  creation  appears  in  the  beauty,  and  order,  and  situation  of 
reatures  (Ecdes.  iii.  11) :  'He  hath  made  every  thing  beautifrd  in  his 
nr  being  was  a  fruit  of  Divine  power,  so  their  order  is  a  fruit  of  Divine 
creatures  are  as  members  in  the  great  body  of  the  world,  proportioned 
!r,  and  contributing  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole ;  so  that  if  the  particular 
y  thing,  the  union  of  all  for  the  composition  of  the  world,  and  the  laws 
tablished  in  the  order  of  nature  for  its  conservation,  be  considered,  it 
us  with  an  admiration  of  God.<}  All  the  creatures  are  so  many  pictures 
Kactly  framed  by  line  (Ps.  xix.  4) :  '  Their  luie  is  gone  through  all  the 
'line,'  a  measuring  line,  or  a  carpenter's  rule,  whereby  he  proportions 
B  to  be  exactly  linked  and  coupled  together.  <  Their  line,'  that  is,  their 
proportion,  and  the  instruction  from  it,  is  gone  forth  through  all  the 
1  the  account  of  this  harmony,  some  of  the  ancient  heathens  framed 
if  their  gods  with  musical  instruments  in  their  hands,  signifying  that 
t  all  things  in  a  due  proportion.*^  The  heavens  speak  this  wisdom  in 
The  rovolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon  determine  the  seasons  of  the 
ske  day  and  night  in  an  orderly  succession.  The  stars  beautify  the 
influence  the  earth,  and  keep  their  courses  f  Judges  v.  20).  They  keep 
I  without  interfering  with  one  another ;  ana  though  they  have  rolled 
many  ages,  they  olMerve  their  distinct  laws,  and  in  the  variety  of  their 
!  not  disturbed  one  another's  functions.  The  sun  is  set  as  the  heart  in 
this  groat  body,  to  afford  warmth  to  all :  had  it  been  set  lower,  it  had 
rned  the  earth  into  flame  and  ashes :  had  it  been  placed  higher,  the 
liave  wanted  the  nourishment  and  refreshment  necessary  for  it  Too 
ss  had  ruined  the  earth  by  parching  heat,  and  too  great  a  distance  had 
earth  by  starving  it  with  cold.*  The  sun  hath  also  its  appointed  motion ; 

Mono.  VoL  I.  p.  257.  (d)  Mountag.  againtt  Selden,  p.  281.    Plutarch  etllt  God 

09cuwt  i  he  Mitb  nothing  was  made  wiUiout  music.  (f )  Chariton,  Light  «f 
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■i  m  moiety  of  il;  nodiiiiff  liad  been  prodoMJ 

MkWidlieeiinnderediiiiinluibitalile:  m  now,  byUuiiiK 

«f  te  wmU^  mne  ite  diciiil^  so  duit  'nodiing»liiif 

0).  It  impnti  ill  Tirtne  to  evw  oonier  of  the  vod 

Hiid  ifc  lieen  find,  the  fioite  of  Ae  eerth  under  it  bad 

bcftn  fSbm  matoritf ;  bofc  all  those  inoonTenieooei 

■1  BoCifln  of  die  urn.    Hue  motion  is  orderi j 

to  veal,  iti  yeody  motion  from  north  to  tooth: 

itotepQintOodhatiiaetit»aind  then  tnrns  hack 

point ewoy danf :  ilnereriiaetii  nor  aeta  in  the  same' 

it  U  Ite  dsy  hoftie.  The  irarid  is  never  without  its  Ugfat 
te  MBS  moment  we  see  k  settiq^.'  The  earth  also  speaks  d 
.  it  is  the  paTemcnt  of  Ae  worid,  aa  the  heayen  m  the  ceinng  of  i 
plaead  lawctmoal^  aa  baiqK  i3bt  heamat  hodr^  and  fit  to  receive  the  wdj 
md  prorided  aa  an  habitatinn  pnper  ibr  thoee  creatnres  which  deri 
ifttair  hodiea from  il^  and  pmtake  of  ilaeaitidy  nature;  andgaznial 
Bwaimaa  ftr  Ae  pwJt  and  iiiijaauin  of  man^  The  aea  alao  ipcSu  thi 
ndam.  *  He  atooHglliened  the  fiwntoina  of  the  deep»  and  gave  tb 
lteitakoaldnotp«aUioonunand'(Pkov.vin.28,29).  Hehatiig 
baMlsl^ftitskoaldnotofferllofwtheearth(JobxzviiLll).  Itco 
fra  silHCaon  ■hiinin  God  hath  placed  it,  and  doth  not  trsn^ress  its 
if  aama  paitof  meomitiyv  mlitdeqpo^  hatii  heen  overflowed  by  it,  and 
f  vat  frr  Am  main,  it  retains  the  same  channels  wherein 
AB  cnatMM  am  dotted  with  an  outward  beauty,  and  em 
ia  an  agreement  in  all  parti  of  this  great  ho 
hot  t&  beanty  of  the  woild  results  fimn  a] 


X  This  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  fitnem  of  evciy  thing  for  its  end,  a 
■em  of  it  Divine  wisdom  is  move  fllnstrious  in  the  fitnem  and  um 
peat  variety,  than  in  the  conmoeurB  of  tiienr  distinct  parts:  as  Uie  ai 
BMve  sminfnt  in  flttaui  the  wheels,  and  settinff  them  m  order  for  the 
than  in  the  ezleinal  fiuvic  of  the  materials  mich  compose  the  clo 
moat  diligent  inipection,  there  can  be  found  nothing  in  the  creatioi 
nothiw  but  is  rapabfa  oi  aome  aervioe,  either  for  the  support  of  our 
lion  oTour  senses^  ormoral  instruction  of  our  minds :  not  the  least 
formed,  and  shaped,  and  ftunished  with  members  and  parts,  in  a  due 
its  end  and  semoe  in  die  world ;  nothing  ii  superfluous,  nothing  d 
earth  is  fitted  in  its  parts  ;^  the  valleys  are  appointed  for  granarieai, 
to  ahadow  them  firam  die  scorching  heat  of  the  sun ;  Uie  rivers,  like  i 
flpsaiuBaent  to  every  member  of  this  body ;  plants  and  trees  thrive  on 
earth,  and  metab  are  engendwed  in  the  bowels  of  it,  for  materiab  fo 
odier  nam  for  the  service  of  man.  '  There  he  causes  the  grass  U 
oatdev  and  heri>  for  the  service  of  man,  that  he  may  bring  forth  I 
aardi*  (Pk.  dv.  14).  The  sea  is  fitted  for  use ;  it  ii  a  fish-pond  for  tl 
of  man;  a  boandaiy  for  the  dividing  of  lands  and  several  dominioi 
gedwt  nations  for  distant:  a  neat  vessel  for  commerce  (Ps.  civ.  26), 
■dpB.*  It  alfoida  vapours  to  the  clouds,  wherewith  to  water  the  earth 
dnran  nn,  aaparating  die  finer  firom  the  salter  parts,  that  the  earth  i 
wi^hont  being  burdened  with  barrenness  by  the  salt  The  sea  hath 
ahbs^  and  floods;  the  one  as  brine,  the  other  as  motion,  to  preserve 
^'^~  diat  it  mav  not  be  contagious  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  SI 
to  refresh  the  bodies  of  living  creatures,  to  open  the  womb  oi 

ground  to  make  it  fruitfiiF  (Ps.  dv.  3).    The  clouds,  there 
Afi  chaiiots  of  God ;  he  rides  in  them  in  the  manifestation  of  Ua 

Vnnda  aia  fitted  to  purify  the  air,  to  preserve  it  from  ] 

An  donda  to  several  parts,  to  refresh  the  parched  earth,  and  a 

to  icrta  for  the  commerce  of  one  nation  with  another  by  na^ 
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for  the  iohabitiuiEa  of  t!ie  wiirtd  .■  Ttip  ilny  and  night  have  al«>  their 
be  daj  gives  life  to  labour,  and  a  a  pililo  U)  motioii  and  action  (Pt. 
e  mn  arueth,  man  goeth  forth  to  his  luhour  until  the  evening.'  It 
r,  and  quickens  nnture ;  without  A^y  tlif  woild  would  be  ■  chaoi,  an 
r-  Tke  night  indeed  cnxts  a  vt^il  upiin  the  brnveir  of  the  earth,  but  it 
taini  from  that  of  henveii ;  tliuiijh  it  darkeiii  bcfnw,  it  makei  n*  tee 
the  world  above,  and  diwovcra  to  us  a  gloriou*  part  of  the  creation  of 
■tryof  heaven,  and  tiie  motions  of  the  at.irs,  hid  from  lU  by  the  eminL-iit 
lay.  It  procures  a  tnicu  Ihim  labour,  Hnd  refreshcth  the  bodies  of 
'ecruiting  the  spiriti  which  are  scntlercd  by  wntching.  It  prevcnta  the 
ly  a  reparntion  of  whnt  vtaa  wonted  in  ihcday.  It  takes  from  us  the 
s  and  plants,  but  it  waaheth  their  face  witli  dews  for  a  new  appcBTonce 
The  length  of  the  day  and  night  ia  not  without  a  mark  of  wisdom  j 
L  greater  length,  as  the  length  of  a  week  or  month,  tlic  one  would  too 
1  the  other  too  much  moisten ;  and  for  want  of  action,  the  mtmbera 
ified.  The  perpetual  euccevion  of  day  and  night  is  an  evidence  of 
isdom  in  tempering  the  travel  and  reit  of  creatures.  Hence,  the 
IS  (Pi.liiiv,  16,  IT),  ■  The  day  is  thine,  and  the  night  is  thine ;  thou 
the  light  c^  the  sun,  and  made  summer  and  winter  ;'  i.  e.  thev  are  of 
',  not  without  a  wise  counsel  and  end.  Hence,  let  us  ascend  to  the 
g  creatures,  and  we  shall  find  every  member  fitted  for  use.  What  a 
>ra  in  every  member.'  Every  one  fitted  to  a  particular  use  in  theti 
I,  temper,  and  mutual  agreement  for  the  good  of  the  whole:  the  eye 
ear  to  receive  directiotis  from  others ;  the  hands  to  act ;  the  feet  to 
creature  hath  members  fitted  for  thnt  clement  wherein  it  resides ;  and 
ime  parts  are  appointed  to  change  the  food  into  blood,  others  to  retina 
[n  distribute  and  convey  it  to  several  parts  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
lit  to  mint  vital  iptrita  tor  preserving  life,  and  the  brain  to  coin  aiiiiiial 
and  motion  ;  the  lungs  to  serve  for  the  cooling  the  heart,  which  el-« 
hed  as  the  ground  in  summer.  The  motion  of  the  members  of  the 
A  of  the  wilC  and  also  without  the  will  by  a  natural  instinct,  is  ai)  ml- 
ee  of  Divine  skill  in  the  structure  of  the  body ;  so  that  well  might  the 
It  (Pa.  cmxii.  li),  '  I  am  fcarfiilly  and  wonderMly  madel'  But  how 
thia  Divine  perfection  it  seen  in  the  soul  I  A  nature,  fiimished  with 
deritanding  to  judge  of  things,  to  gather  in  things  that  are  distant,  and 
Ira w  conclusions  from  one  thing  to  another,  with  amemwyto  treasure 
arcpait,  with  a  will  to  a]>ply  itself  so  reatbly  to  what  the  mind  judges 
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510  ON  THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD. 

lines  distant  in  themselves,  yet  they  meet  in  one  common  centre,  the  good  tod  the 
])re3ervation  of  the  universe ;  they  are  aU  jointed  together,  as  the  word  translated 
framed  (Hcb.  xi.  2)  signifies ;  knit  by  fit  biuids  and  ligaments  to  contribute  matual 
b:>auty,  strength,  and  assistance,  to  one  another ;  like  so  many  links  of  a  chua 
coupled  together,  that  though  there  be  a  distance  in  place,  there  is  a  miity  in  renri 
of  connexion  and  end,  there  u  a  consent  in  the  whole  (Hos.  IL  21,  22).    'Tbe 
heavens  hear  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  hears  the  com,  and  the  wine,  and  the  <A' 
The  heavens  communicate  their  Qualities  to  the  earth,  and  the  earth  conveji  thn 
to  the  fruits  she  bears.™    The  air  distributes  li^ht,  wind,  and  rain,  to  the  etfA; 
the  earth  and  the  sea  render  to  the  air  exhalations  and  Tapoors,  and  all  tofetbtf 
charitably  give  to  the  plants  and  animals  that  which  is  necessary  for  their  noori^ 
ment  and  refreshment    The  influences  of  the  heavens  animate  the  earth ;  and  tfci 
earth  affords  mnttor,  in  part,  for  the  influences  it  receives  from  the  regions  abofft 
Living  croaturos  Are  maintained  by  nourishment ;  nourishment  is  conveyed  todiei 
by  the  fruits  of  tlie  earth ;  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  produced  by  menus  of  rui 
nnd  heat ;  matter  for  rain  and  dew  is  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  sim ;  and  the  sun kf 
its  motion  disttributos  heat  and  quickening  \nrtue  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.    Si 
colours  are  made  for  the  pleasure  of  the  eye,  sounds  for  the  delight  of  the  csr: 
light  is  formc»d,  whereby  the  eye  may  see  the  one,  and  air  to  convey  the  species  d 
colour)  to  the  eye,  and  sound  to  t)ie  ear ;  all  things  are  like  the  wheels  of  s  witck 
compacted:  nnd  though  many  of  the  creatures  be  endowed  with  contraiy  qualities, 
yet  they  arc  joined  in  a  marri.iprc-knot  for  the  public  security,  and  subserviencr  (> 
the  presen'ution  and  order  of  the  universe  ;  as  the  variety  of  strings  upon  an  tnstni' 
nient,  sending  forth  various  and  distinct  sounds,  are  tempered  together,  for  the  firara- 
ing  excellent  and  delightful  airs.  In  this  universal  consj*iring  of  the  creatures  tqgetbrr 
to  one  end,  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  apparent ;  in  tuning  so  many  contraries  is 
the  elements  are,  and  preserving  them  in  their  order,  which  if  once  broken,  thf 
whole  frame  of  nature  would  crack,  and  fall  in  pieces;  all  are  so  interwoven  sod 
inlaid  together,  by  the  Divine  workmanship,  as  to  make  up  one  entire  beauty  in  tbf 
whole  faoric  :  as  ever}'  part  in  the  body  of  man  hath  a  distmct  comeliness,  yet  therr 
is  besides,  the  beauty  of  the  whole,   that  results  from  the  union  of  divers  parts 
exactly  fashioned  to  one  another,  and  linked  together. 

By  the  way,  Vae.  How  much  may  we  see  of  the  perfecti<m  of  God  in  every  thin: 
that  presents  itself  to  our  eyes !  And  how  should  we  be  convinced  of  our  unwor- 
thy neglect  of  ascending  to  him  with  reverend  and  admiring  thoughts,  upon  the 
prosp(  ct  of  the  creatures !  What  dull  scholars  are  we,  when  every  creature  i«  cw 
teacher,  ever\'  part  of  the  creature  a  lively  instruction !  Those  things  that  we  tre?.*'. 
under  our  feet,  if  used  by  us  according  to  the  full  design  of  their  creation,  wouM 
afford  rich  matter,  not  only  for  our  heads,  but  our  hearts.  As  grace  doth  not  des- 
troy nature,  but  elevate  it,  so  neither  should  the  fresher  and  fidler  discoveries  d 
Divine  wisdom  in  redemption  deface  all  our  thoughts  of  his  vrisdom  in  creatioo. 
Though  the  greater  light  of  the  sun  obscures  the  lesser  sparkling  of  the  stars,  yt't  it 
gives  way  in  the  nii^ht  to  the  discovery  of  them,  that  God  may  be  seen,  known,  and 
considered,  in  all  his  works  of  wonder,  and  miracles  of  nature.  No  part  of  Scrip- 
ture is  more  spiritual  than  the  Psalms ;  none  filled  with  clearer  discoveries  of  Chn«t 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  yet  how  often  do  the  penmen  consider  the  creation  of  God, 
and  find  their  meditations  on  him  to  be  sweet,  as  considered  in  his  works  (Ps.r'v. 
34)!  '  My  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet*  When?  why,  after  a  short  history 
of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  in  the  frame  of  the  world,  and  the  species  ot 
the  creatures. 

Secondly.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  his  governmont  of  his  creatures.  TIi' 
regular  motion  of  the  creatures  speaks  for  this  perfection,  as  well  as  the  exact  co;!>- 
position  of  them.  If  the  cxquisiteness  of  the  frame  conducts  us  to  the  skill  of  tlie 
Contriver,  the  exactness  of  their  order,  according  to  his  will  and  law,  speaks  no 
less  the  wisdom  of  the  Governor.  It  cannot  be  thought  that  a  rash  and  irrational 
power  presides  over  a  world  so  well  disposed  :  the  disposition  of  things  hath  no  1cm 
characters  of  skill,  than  the  creation  of  thf^m.  No  man  can  hear  an  excellent  less<n 
upon  a  lute,  but  nuist  presently  reflect  upon  the  art  of  the  person  that  touchei  it 
The  prudence  of  man  appears  in  wrapping  up  the  concerns  of  a  kingdom  in  his 
mind,  for  the  well-ordering  of  it ;  and  sliall  not  the  wisdom  of  God  shine  forth,  si 

(w)  Dail'o.  Sermon  XV.  p.  170. 
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!■  the  dbrectoar  of  the  world  f    I  flhaD  omit  his  govemment  of  inanimate  crcahircf^ 

leoiifine  the  diacoin»e  to  lusgoyernment  of  man,  as  rational,  as  sinful,  ai  restored. 

IflL  In  his  government  of  man  as  a  rational  creature. 

1.  In  the  law  he  eives  to  nuuL  Wisdom  framed  it,  though  will  enacted  it  Tlie 
win  of  God  is  the  nue  of  righteousness  to  us,  hut  the  wisdom  of  God  is  the  foun- 
4bikm  of  that  rule  of  righteousness  which  he  prescribes  us.  The  composure  of  a 
is  the  rule  of  sincinff  to  his  scholars ;  yet  the  consent  and  harmony  in  that 
«  derives  not  itself  from  his  will,  but  from  his  understanding ;  he  would 
m  musician  if  his  composures  were  contraiy  to  the  rules  of  true  harmony : 
■o  tlia  laws  of  men  are  composed  by  wisdom,  though  they  are  ^nfurcod  by  will  and 
mdiority.A  Xhe  moral  law,  which  was  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  imprinted  upon 
Ailam^  IB  so  framed  as  to  secure  the  rights  of  God  as  supreme,  and  the  rignts  of  men  in 
dior  dlatinctions  of  superiority  and  equality :  it  is  therefore  called  '  holy  and  good ' 
(Bom.  TiL  12) ;  holy,  as  it  prescribes  our  duty  to  God  in  lus  worship ;  good,  as  it 
C^gidates  the  offices  c^  human  life,  and  preserves  the  common  interest  of  mankind. 

(1.)  It  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  man.  As  God  hath  given  a  law  of  nature,  a 
~  otder  to  inanimate  creatures,  so  he  hath  given  a  law  of  reason  to  rational 
res :  other  creatures  are  not  capable  of  a  law  differencing  good  and  evil,  be- 
they  are  destitute  of  faculties  and  capacities  to  make  distinction  between 
It  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  wisaom  of  God  to  propose  any  moral  law 
to  tlieniy  who  had  neither  understanding  to  discern,  nor  will  to  cnoose.  It  is  there- 
toe  to  be  observed,  that  whilst  Christ  exhorted  others  to  the  embracing  his  doc- 
trine^ yet  he  exhorted  not  little  children,  though  he  took  tliem  in  his  arms,  because, 
dMMiffn  they  had  £unilties,  yet  th^  were  not  come  to  Ruch  a  maturity  as  to  be 
tmpJbie  of  a  rational  instruction.  JBut  there  was  a  necessity  for  some  command  for 
tiie  gorenmient  of  man ;  since  God  had  made  him  a  rational  creature,  it  was  not 
•ffmaUe  to  his  wisdom  to  govern  him  as  a  brute,  but  as  a  rational  creature,  capar 
Me  of  knowing  his  precepts,  and  voluntarily  walking  in  them ;  and  without  a  law, 
he  had  not  b^  capable  of  any  exercise  of  his  reason  in  services  respecting  God. 
He  therefore  gives  him  a  law,  with  a  covenant  annexed  to  it,  whereby  man  is  obli^^ 
to  obedience,  and  secured  of  a  reward.  This  was  enforced  with  severe  penalties, 
deathy  with  all  the  horrors  attending  it,  to  deter  him  from  transgression  (Gen.  ii. 
17);  wherein  is  implied  a  promise  of  continuance  of  life,  and  all  its  felicities,  to 
aOiire  him  to  a  mindfulness  of  his  obligation.  So  perfect  a  hedge  did  Divine  wis- 
dom set  about  him,  to  keep  him  withm  the  bounds  of  that  obedience,  which  was 
both  his  debt  and  security,  that  wheresoever  he  looked,  he  saw  either  something  to 
invite  him,  or  something  to  drive  him  to  the  payment  of  his  duty,  and  perseverance 
In  it.  Thus  the  law  was  exactly  framed  to  the  nature  of  man ;  man  had  twisted 
in  him  a  desire  of  happiness ;  the  promise  was  suited  to  cherish  this  natural  desire. 
He  had  also  the  passion  of  fear ;  tne  proper  objwt  of  this  was  nny  tiling  destnictive 
to  his  being,  nature,  and  felicity;  this  the  threatening  met  with.  In  the  whole  it 
was  accommodated  to  man  as  rational ;  precepts  to  the  law  in  his  mind,  promises 
to  Uie  natural  appetite,  threatenings  to  the  most  prevailing  affection,  and  to  the  Im- 
planted desires  of  preserving  both  his  being  and  happiness  in  tliat  being.  Tliesc 
were  rational  motives,  fitted  to  the  nature  of  Adam,  which  was  above  the  life  God 
had  given  plants,  and  the  sense  he  had  given  aniniak.  The  command  given  man 
in  innocence  was  suited  to  his  strength  and  power.  God  gave  him  not  any  com- 
mand but  what  he  had  ability  to  observe :  and  since  we  want  not  power  to  forbear 
an  apple  in  our  corrupted  and  impotent  state,  he  wanted  not  strength  in  his  state  of 
integnty.  The  wisdom  of  God  commanded  nothing  but  what  was  very  easy  to  be 
observed  by  him,  and  inferior  to  his  natural  ability.  It  had  been  both  unjust  and 
nnwiae  to  have  commanded  him  to  fly  up  tc  the  sun,  when  he  had  not  wings ;  or 
stm>  the  course  of  the  sea,  when  he  had  not  strength. 

(2.)  It  ii  suited  to  the  happiness  and  benefit  of  man.  God's  laws  are  not  an  act 
of  mere  authority  respecting  his  own  glory,  but  of  wisdom  and  goodness  resjK'cting 
man's  benefit  They  are  perfective  of  man's  nature,  conferring  a  wisdom  upon  binr., 
'rejoicing  his  heart,  enlightening  his  eyes'  (Ps.  xix.  7,  8),  affording  him  both  a 
knowled^  of  God  and  ofhimself.  To  be  without  a  law,  is  for  man  to  be  as  beasts, 
without  justice  and  without  religion  :  other  things  are  for  the  good  of  the  body,  but 
the  lawB  of  God  for  the  good  of  the  soul ;  the  more  perfect  tlie  law,  the  greater  the 

(m)  CatteUio,  Dialog.  L  4.  p.  46. 


Olid  nikke  it  look  wilh  another  hue.  The  world  would  be  altered  troi 
a  humMt  woiid ;  it  would  churge  liooi  and  wolve*,  men  <£  lion-Uk 
dupodtion,  into  rcaaon  end  ■weetnesi.  And  becaiue  the  wbids  law 
in  tore,  it  obIig«th  iia  to  endeavour  the  preaen'ation  of  one .  anotbsT 
&vouring  of  otic  anntlier's  intereits,  and  increating  the  goods,  ai  m 
will  pennit,  and  lii-eping  up  ona  another's  etedita,  bec.iuae  love,  whicli 
the  law,  ii  not  shewn  by  a  cessutiaii  ttom  action,  buL  signifies  an  ar 
occaiiiona,  In  doiuff  good.  I  say,  were  this  law  well  ol»^rved,  the  w 
another  thing  than  it  is  :  it  would  become  a  religious  Iratemity ;  Ae  n 
and  the  noiie  of  groans  sad  cunings,  would  not  be  heard  in  out : 
would  be  in  all  bothers ;  plenty  of  charity  in  the  midtt  of  cities  and  i 
and  singiiig  would  sound  in  all  habitations.  Man's  advantage  was  desi 
laws,  and  doth  naturally  result  from  the  ohserrance  of  them.  God  so 
by  his  wisdom,  that  the  obedience  of  man  should  draw  forth  liia  good 
Tent  those  smarting  judgments  which  were  necessary  to  reduce  tl 
order  that  would  not  voluntarily  continue  io  the  order  God  had  apj 
laws  of  men  are  often  unjust,  op^ressiTe,  ciiie),  sometime*  agiunst  the . 
but  an  universal  wisdom  and  nghteousnesa  elittera  in  the  Divine 
nothing  in  it  but  what  is  worthy  of  Ood,  ana  useful  for  the  creatiu 

"■  '      '■' BGod'(JobiiKri.22)tori 

^  n  say  to  liim,  Thou  hast  wr 

or  folly  among  men  t  Hit  precepts  were  framed  for  the  preservation  i 
rectitude  wherein  he  was  created,  in  that  likeness  to  God  wherein  he  v 
that  there  might  be  a  correspondence  between  the  integrity  of  the  en 
goodness  of  his  Creator,  by  the  obedience  of  man ;  that  man  mig 
faculties  in  operation  worthy  of  him,  and  benelicial  lo  the  world. 

(3.)  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seeo  in  suldnshis  laws  to  the  consctel 
the  interests  of  all  mankind  (Rom.  ii.  14);  -The  Gentiles  do,  by  nati 
contained  in  the  law ;'  so  great  an  afiinity  there  is  between  tlie  wise  law 
of  man.  There  is  a  natural  beauty  emei^ing  &om  them,  and  dan 
reasons  and  consciences  of  men,  which  dictates  lo  them  that  this  la' 
be  observed  in  itself.  The  two  main  principles  of  the  law,  the  love  e 
God,  and  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  have  «d  indelible  impressi 
sciences  of  all  men,  in  regard  of  the  principle,  though  tlicy  ore  not  suit 
In  the  praetice.  Were  there  no  law  outwardly  pubUshed,  yet  every  ma 
would  dictate  to  him  that  God  was  to  be  acknowlei^nl,  worahipped,  I 
rally  m  his  reason  would  acquaint  him  that  there  was  such  a  being  i 


Iiv  dlttinct  from  thii  revealed  by  God,  that  slinll  teach  all  placM,  all 
EUti  I  We  may  add  to  this  the  extent  of  hii  commands,  in  ordfriug 
>«  nm^  not  only  in  action,  but  alfpction  ;  not  only  in  the  motion  a(  tlie 
die  di^ioution  of  the  loul ;  which  suiting  a  law  to  the  inward  fhiiiie 
te  out  of  the  compau  of  tlie  wiidom  of  any  creature, 
■dam  ii  seen  in  the  encouragements  he  gives  fur  the  studying  niiil 
■ill  (Ps,  lix.  11);  'In  keeping  (hy  commandments  there  is  great 

Taricty  of  them  j  there  is  not  any  particular  cenius  in  man  but  may 
;  suiuble  to  win  upon  him  in  the  revealed  will  of  God.  There  i»  n 
1  to  satisfy  the  rationil ;  of  elooucnce,  to  gratify  the  fanciful ;  ofintc- 
be  selfish ;  of  terror,  to  startle  tlie  obstinate.  As  a  skilful  angler  sliires 
liti,  according  to  the  appetites  of  the  sorts  of  liab  lie  intends  to  catch, 
of  God  there  are  vaneties  of  baits,  according  to  the  varieties  of  the 
men  ;  threatening*  to  work  upon  fear ;  promisei  to  work  upon  love ; 
ily  men  set  out  (m-  Imitation  ;  and  those  pluinly ;  neither  his  threat- 
jramises  are  dark,  as  the  heathen  oracles ;  but  peremptory,  as  becomes 
rgivcr;  and  plain,  as  was  necessary^ for  the  undcnitunding  of  a  crpa- 
cali  gTocIousIy  with  men  in  exhortine  and  cncciurnging  them,  so  he 
Tcin,  by  taking  away  all  excuse  from  them  if  they  rum  tlie  iuterest  of 
denying  obedience  Co  their  Sovereign.  Again,  the  rewards  God  pro- 
ommodated,  not  to  the  brutish  parts  of  man,  his  caninl  sense  and 
,  but  lo  the  capacity  of  a  spiritual  soul,  which  Hilmits  only  of  npiritunl 
and  cannot,  in  its  own  niititrc,  without  a  sordid  subjection  to  the 
•■  body,  be  moved  by  wninial  proposals.    God  b.icks  his  precepts  with 

nature  of  man  longed  for,  and  with  spiritual  delights,  which  can  only 
d  appetite  ;  and  thereby  did  as  well  gratify  tlie  noblest  desires  in  man, 

0  the  noblest  service  and  work."  Indeed,  virtue  and  Imlinoss  being 
Ac,  ought  chiefly  to  flftecl  our  understan<ling»,  and  by  them  draw  our 
eem  and  pursuit  of  them.  But  since  the  desire  of  happiness  is  inse- 
lie  nature  of  man.  as  iuipossiblc  to  be  disjoined  as  an  inclination  (u 
cveredfrom  beavv  bodies,  Or  an  instinct  to  ascend  from  light  and  air; 
od  serves  himself  of  the  inclination  of  our  natures  to  luppineis,  lo 

1  an  eftcem  and  ofTtction  to  the  holiness  he  doth  require.  ?Iu  pro- 
lyment  of  a  supernatural  good  and  everlasting  glory,  as  a  bait  to  that 
ing  our  natures  have  for  happiness,  to  receive  the  impression  of  ho- 

wuls.     And,  besides,  he  doth  proportion  rewords  according  to  the 


d-ff  ON  THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD. 

the  mind  of  God  b  stored  with  wiBdom  in  the  worda^  conneilo^ 
backwards  topast,  and  forwards  to  a^es  to  come :  a  hidden  wiadom  lies  in  th^ 
of  it,  lil^e  gom  in  a  mine.    The  Old  Testament  was  so  composed,  as  to  Ibr 
New,  when  God  should  bring  it  to  light    The  foundations  of  the  gospel 
in  the  law :  the  predictions  of  the  Prophets,  and  figures  of  the  law,  were  s- 
framed,  and  laid  down  in  such  clear  expressions,  as  to  be  proofs  of  the  i 
the  New  Testament,  and  convictions  of  Jesus'  being  the  Messiah  ( 
14).    Thines  concerning  Christ  were  written  in  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and 
and  do,  to  this  day,  stare  the  Jews  so  in  the  face,  that  they  are  fain  to  imren^ 
and  nonsensical  interpretations  to  excuse  their  unbelief,  and  continue  th( 
their  obstinate  blindness.     And  in  pursuance  of  the  cfiicncy  of  those  predicTi 
was  a  part  of  the  wisdom  of  God  to  oring  furth  the  translation  of  the  Old  Tesi 
(by  the  means  of  Ptolomy,  king  of  £g3^t,  some  hundreds  of  years  before  thi 


be  published  among  them;  tliat,  by  reading  the  predictions  so  long  before  ^^^^'fjt^ 
miglit  more  readily  receive  the  accomplbhment  uf  them  in  their  due  time.  Tbe  ^^Tll^ 
ture  is  written  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  obviate  errors  foreseen  by  God  to  enter  ^^L^. 
the  church.     It  may  be  wondered,  why  the  universal  particle  should  be  insfitt^^^^ 
Christ,  in  the  giving  the  cup  in  the  supper,  which  was  not  in  the  distributiiig  d^^ 
bread  (Matt  xxvi.  27)  :  '  Drink  ye  all  or  it ;'  not  at  the  distributing  the  bread, '  Ki^^ 
you  all  of  it ; '  and  Mark,  in  hiH  relation,  telk  us,  '  They  all  drank  of  it  *  (MaAsB^ 
23).     The  church  of  Rome  hath  been  the  occasion  of  discovering  to  us  the  wiftav 
of  our  Saviour,  in  inserting  that  particle  all^  since  they  were  so  bold  to  exclude  ll» 
communicants  from  the  cup  by  a  trick  of  concomitancy.     Christ  foresaw  the  eriK 
and  therefore  put  in  a  little  word  to  obviate  a  great  invasion  :  and  the  Spirit  of  Got  .. 
hath  particularly  left  u])on  record  that  particle,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppoaetosHh  ^ 
a  purpose.     And  so,  in  the  description  of  the  'blessed  Virgin'  (Luke i.  27),  there b 
nothing  of  her  holiness  mentionea,  which  is  with  much  diligence  recorded  of  Q^  j 
beth  (ver.  G)  :  <  Righteous,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  of  God,  Uamelaii'  r. 
probably  to  prevent  the  superstition  which  God  foresaw  would  arise  in  the  wori&  "^ 
And  we  do  not  find  more  undervaluing  speeches  uttered  by  Christ  to  any  of  Ul  IIJ 
disciples,  in  the  exercise  of  his  oflice,  than  to  her,  except  to  Peter.     As  whfB  iht  J. 
acqiuunted  him  with  the  want  of  wine  at  the  marriage  in  Cana.  she  receives  a  sl^gli^ 
ing  answer :  '  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee'  (John  ii.  4)?   And  when oM 
was  admiring  tlio  blessedness  of  her  that  bore  Iiim,  ho  turns  the  discourse  anothtf 
way,  to  pronounce  a  blessedness  rather  belonging  to  them  that   '  hear  the  word  if 
GckI,  and  keep  it '  (Luke  xi.  27,  2S) ;  in  a  mighty  wisdom  to  antidote  his  P^<'pl* 
against  any  conceit  of  tlio  prcvalency  uf  the  Virgin  over  liim  in  heaven,  ui  tht 
exercise  of  his  mediator}'  oflice. 

2.  As  his  wisdom  appears  in  his  government  by  his  laws,  so  it  appears  in  die 
various  incUnations  and  conditions  of  men.  As  there  is  a  distinction  of  sercnl 
creatures,  and  several  qualities  in  them,  for  the  common  good  of  the  world,  so 
among  men  there  are  several  inclinations  and  several  abilities,  as  donatives  fitMi 
God,  for  the  common  advantage  of  human  society ;  as  several  channels  cut  out  ftvn 
the  same  river  run  several  ways,  and  refresh  several  soils,  one  man  is  qualified  fbr 
one  emplovraent,  another  marked  out  by  (Jod  for  a  ditierent  work,  yet  all  of  tbrti 
fruitful  to  bring  in  a  revenue  of  glory  to  God,  and  a  harvest  of  profit  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  How  unusefid  would  the  hodybe,  if  it  had  but  *one  member'  (1  Csr. 
xii.  1 9) !  How  unprovided  would  a  liouse  be,  if  it  luid  not  vessels  of  diabononr  as 
well  of  honour!  'I  nc  coqwration  of  mankind  would  be  as  much  a  chaos,  as  the  mato 
ter  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  was,  bt^fore  it  was  distinguished  by  several  f(4iiis 
breathed  into  it  at  tlie  creation.  Some  are  inspired  with  a  particidar  genius  fur  («ie 
art,  some  for  another ;  every  man  hath  a  distinct  tident.  If  all  were  husbandmen, 
where  would  be  the  instnnnents  to  plough  and  reap?  If  all  were  artificers,  where 
would  they  have  corn  to  nourish  themselves  ?  All  men  are  like  vessels,  and  parts  in 
the  body,  designed  for  distinct  oilices  and  functions  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and 
fluitually  retuni  an  advanta^'c  to  one  anotlier.  As  the  variety  of  gifts  in  thr  chnrch 
i«  a  fruit  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  for  the  preser\-ation  and  increiuso  of  the  church,  » 
the  variety  of  inclinations  and  employments  in  the  world  is  a  fruit  of  the  wi^lum  of 


***«  in  tne  commonweaitii  witnout  tbe  poor,  and  the  poor  would  be  barden- 

^oommonwealth  without  the  rich.    The  poor  could  not  be  easily  goTemed  i     ; 

^rich,  nor  the  rich  sufficiently  and  conveniently  provided  for  wiuout  the  It  | 

'ait  were  rich,  there  would  be  no  objects  for  the  exercise  of  a  noUe  part  of  i^ 

jf  afl  were  poor,  there  were  no  matter  for  the  exercise  of  it.    Thus  the 

kiam  planted  various  inclinations,  and  diversified  the  conditions  of  men 

lUic  advantages  of  the  worid. 

Sod's  wisdom  appears,  in  the  government  of  men,  as  faNen  and  sinfol;  • 

government  of  sm.    After  the  £iw  of  God  was  broke,  and  sin  invaded  and 

the  world,  divine  wisdom  had  another  scene  to  act  in,  and  other  methods 
nent  were  necessary.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  then  seen  in  ordering  thoee 
cords,  drawine  good  out  of  evil,  and  honour  to  himself  out  of  that  which  t 

nature  tended  to  the  supplanting  of  his  glory.     God  being  a  sovereign  •  .^ 

Id  not  suffer  so  great  an  evil  to  enter,  but  to  serve  himself  of  it  for  some 
1,  for  all  his  thcmghts  are  full  of  goodness  and  wisdom.   Now,  though  the 

of  sin  be  an  act  of  his  sovereignty,  and  the  punishment  of  sin  be  an  aet 
ee,  jet  the  ordination  of  sin  to  good,  is  an  act  of  his  wisdom,  whereby  he 
■e  the  evil,  overrules  the  malice,  and  orders  the  events  of  it  to  his  own 

Sin  in  itself  is  a  disorder,  and  therefore  God  doth  not  permit  sin  for 
in  its  own  nature  it  hath  nothing  of  amiableness,  but  he  wills  it  for  some 
nd,  which  belongs  to  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  which  is  his  aim  in 
i  of  his  win :  he  wills  it  not  as  sin,  but  as  his  wisdom  can  order  it  to  some 
>d  than  was  before  in  the  world,  and  make  it  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
le  intends.  As  a  dark  shadow  is  not  delightful  and.  pleasant  in  itself,  nor 
y  a  painter  for  any  amiableness  there  is  in  the  shadow  itself,  but  as  it 
et  forth  that  beauty  which  is  the  main  design  of  his  art,  so  the  glorious 
:h  arise  from  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  are  not  from  the  creature's 
le  depths  of  divine  wisdom.     Particularly, 

I  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  bounding  of  sin ;  as  it  is  said  of  the  wrath  of 
lall  praise  him,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  God  doth  restrain  (Ps. 
He  sets  limits  to  the  boiling  corruption  of  the  heart,  as  he  doth  to  the 
waves  of  the  sea ;  '  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further.'  As  God  is 
of  the  world,  he  doth  so  restrain  sin,  so  temper  and  direct  it,  as  tliat 
nety  is  presented,  which  else  would  be  overflown  with  a  delu^  of 
y  and  nun  would  be  brought  upon  all  communities.  The  world  woiud  be 
,  a  brothel-house,  if  God,  by  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  did  not  set  bars  to 
iness  which  is  in  the  hearts  of  men  :  the  whole  earth  would  be  as  bad  as 

A  iht*  }yt*nrf  nf  mnn  ia  a  1»<»11  nf  n«mi»\*ir»fi     V»u  thnf   tVi«»    artiila  r»f  oil  mnn 
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from  an  intended  destruction  of  the  good  man  to  a  perfect  amity  (Gen.  xxxl  I 
and  xxzii.) 

2.  God's  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  bringing  glory  to  himself  out  of  sin. 

(1.)  Out  of  sin  itself.  God  erects  the  trophies  of  honour  upon  that  which  ii{ 
natural  means  to  hinder  and  deface  it  His  glorious  attributes  are  drawn  oat  to( 
view,  upon  the  occasion  of  sin,  which  otherwise  had  lain  hid  in  his  own  Being, 
is  altogether  black  and  abominable ;  but  by  tlie  admirable  wisdom  of  God,  he ! 
drawn  out  of  the  dreadful  darkness  of  sin  the  savins  beams  of  bis  mercy,  and 
played  his  grace  in  the  incarnation  and  passion  of  his  Son  for  the  atonement  of  i 
Thus  he  permitted  Adam's  fall,  and  wisely  ordered  it,  for  a  fuller  discoyery  of  I 
own  nature,  and  a  higher  elevation  of  man's  good,  that  *  as  sin  reined  to 
might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  to  eternal  life,  bv  Jesus  Chnst'  (Rom.  v.  I 
The  unbuimded  goodness  of  God  could  not  have  appeared  without  it.  His  _ 
in  rewarding  innocent  obedience  would  have  been  manifested ;  but  not  his 
in  pardoning  rebellious  crimes.  An  innocent  creature  is  the  object  of  the 
of  grace,  as  the  standing  angels  are  under  the  beams  of  grace ;  but  not  under 
beams  of  mercy,  because  tliey  were  never  sinful,  and,  consequently,  never  miseni 
Without  sin  the  creature  had  not  been  miserable :  had  man  remained  innocent 
had  not  been  the  subject  of  punishment ;  and  without  the  creature's  misery, 
mercy  in  sending  his  Son  to  save  his  enemies,  could  not  have  appear^ 
abmidaiice  of  sin  is  a  passive  occasion  for  God  to  manifest  the  abundance  of 
grace.  The  power  of  God  in  the  changing  the  heart  of  a  rebellious  creature, 
not  appeared,  had  not  sin  infected  our  nature.  We  had  not  clearly  known 
vindictive  justice  of  God,  had  no  crime  been  committed ;  for  that  is  the  proper  < 
of  Divino  wratli.  The  goodness  of  God  could  never  have  permitted  justice  to 
cise  it*^lf  u]K)n  an  innocent  creature,  that  was  not  guilty  either  personally  or 
imputation  (Ps.  xi.  7),  *•  The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness,  his  countenii 
doth  behold  the  upright'  Wisdom  is  illustrious  hereby.  God  suffered  man  to: 
into  a  mortal  disease,  to  shew  the  virtue  of  his  own  restoratives  to  cure  sin, 
in  itself  in  incurable  by  the  art  of  any  creature.  And  otlierwise  this  perfection , 
whereby  (lod  draws  good  out  of  evil,  had  been  utterly  useless,  and  would  have  bMi' 
destitute  of  an  object  wherein  to  discover  itself.  Again,  wisdom,  in  orderii^  • 
rebellious  head-strong  world  to  itn  own  ends,  is  greater  than  the  ordering  an  inn^ 
cent  world,  exactly  obsen^ant  of  his  precepts,  and  complying  with  the  end  of  dN 
creation.  Now,  without  the  entrance  of  sin,  this  wisdom  had  wanted  a  stase  to  act 
upon.  Thus  God  raised  the  honour  of  his  wisdom,  while  man  ruined  the  inteinitT 
of  his  nature ;  and  made  use  of  the  creature's  breach  of  his  di\nne  law,  to  establiHi 
the  honour  of  it  in  a  more  signal  and  stable  manner,  by  the  active  and  passive  obe- 
dience of  the  Son  of  his  bosom.  Nothing  serves  God  so  much,  as  an  occasion  of 
glorifying  himself,  as  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world ;  by  this  occasion  God  com- 
municates to  us  the  knowledge  of  those  perfections  of  his  nature,  which  had  else 
been  folded  up  from  us  in  an  eternal  niglit ;  his  justice  had  lain  in  the  dark,  as  baring 
nothing  to  punish ;  his  mercy  had  been  obscure,  as  baring  none  to  pardon ;  a  great 
part  of  his  wisdom  had  been  silent,  as  having  no  such  object  to  order. 

(2.)  His  wisdom  appears,  in  making  use  of  sinful  instruments.  He  uses  the  malice 
and  enmity  of  the  de\nl  to  bring  about  his  own  purposes,  and  makes  the  sworn  enemy 
of  his  honour  contribute  to  the  illustrating  of  it  agahist  his  will.  This  great  crafb- 
master  he  took  in  his  own  net,  and  defeated  tlie  devil  by  the  devil  s  malice ;  by 
turning  the  contrivances  he  hud  hutched  and  accomplished  against  man,  against 
himself.  He  used  him  as  a  tempter,  to  grapple  with  our  Saviour  in  tlie  wildemesi, 
whereby  to  make  him  fit  to  succour  us ;  and  as  the  god  of  this  world,  to  inspire  the 
wicked  Jews  to  cnicify  him,  whereby  to  render  him  actually  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world,  and  so  made  him  an  ignorant  instrument  of  that  divine  glor\-  he  designed  to 
ruin.  It  is  mure  skill  to  make  a  curious  piece  of  workmanship  witli  ill  conditioned 
tools,  than  with  instruments  naturally  fitted  for  the  work :  it  is  no  such  great  wonder 
for  a  limner  to  draw  an  exact  piece  with  a  fit  pencil  and  suitable  colours,  as  to  begin 
and  perfect  a  beautiful  work  with  a  straw  and  water,  things  improper  for  such  a 
design.P  This  wisdom  of  God  is  more  admirable  and  astonisliing  than  if  a  man 
were  able  to  rear  a  vast  palace  by  fire,  whose  nature  is  to  consume  combustible 
matter,  not  to  erect  a  buildijig.     To  make  things  serviceable  contrary  to  tlieir  own 

(y>>  Mo'.ilin'g  Si-mi.  dccad.  li».  p.  231.  232. 
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wkdom  peeolur  to  the  Creator  of  Natoie.  Ood'i  mikiiig  me  of  de?ili^ 
r  of  his  nraM^  and  tfat  gpod  of  bk  people^  la  m  mora  •**ffiig  piaoa  of 
1  hia  goodaaai  in  amplaying  tfaa  bleaied  angda  in  Ma  wmtL  Tofnadai^ 
id  (wlueli  ineliidaa  mis  nd  of  the  woiUl  and  deaths  and  Ihi^ga  raaaeuC, 
as  evil  aa  thcj  will»  lAMild  be  oun^  Oat  k,  tar  oar  aoodf  mm  tat  hia 
net  of  goodnaaa;  bnt  tomaketiiemaerfieeaUe  todienaiioar  ofChria^ 
1  of  hiapeo|^ia  Awiadomtfaatmqrwflllniaaoiirb^gfaaatadinhatiQiia: 

*  believen,  as  thejr  are  lor  the  f^sty  of  Guitt,  and  aa  dtuiat  la  fiir  the 
a  (1  Cor.  ToL  22^  To  chain  up  Satan  wboDy.  and  frnatrete  Ua  wilaL 
I  aorsumeDt  of  IKFine  goodnaaa;  bat  to  aufibr  him  to  ran  1^  tiA,  and 

*  au  hb  oontrivanoea  nr  hia  oim  doriooa  and  cncloiia  enda  and  n^^ 
leaides  bis  power  and  goodneaL  Ss  wia^om  afioi,  Heuaea  tlieanaof  oyii 

for  the  gtoiy  of  hia  jnstioe  (Iaa.z.5— 7).  Ibna  he  aarfed  hfaiMalf  of 
a  and  ooretouflieaB  of  the  Anpiani^  Chaldeans,  and  Boomum^  fer  Ae 
if  his  people^  and  pimishment  of  liis  nbd%  jost  aa  the  Roman  aiad»' 
tba  fary  of  lions  mod  ottier  wild  beaat%  in  their  theatres^  tof  tiia  pnn&h* 
njnala:  tbe  lions  acted  tiicjrnatnnd  tesqper  in  teanngthoae  thatwwa 
OiMii  for  a  pnjr;  but  the  intent  of  the  magiatratea  waa  to  ponish  their 
ba  magiatrete  m^ired  not  the  lions  widi  tMr  nge^  that  tiiejr  bad  from 
bb;  huteenredthemadTesofthatnatoralngetoeieciitejasfioai 
L*a  wiadomisseeninbringiBggood  to  thecnatoreoutof  ain.  He  hath 
to  each  an  end  as  man  never  dreamt  o(  the  devil  new  imaginadj  and 
wn  natnre  oonld  never  attain.    Sin  in  its  own  nature  tends  to  no  cood, 

*  pnnisbment^  whereby  the  creatnre  is  brought  into  order.  It  htSa  no 
Ibie  oeature's  good  in  itself  but  to  the  creature's  miarhief;  but  Qod»  by 
iftmte  wisdom,  nings  good  out  of  it  to  the  creature,  aa  well  aa  ffarw  to 
xmtrazy  to  the  natnre  «  tiie  crime,  the  intention  of  me  criminaL  ana  the 
ha  tonptar.  God  willed  am,  that  is,  he  willed  to  permit  it^  that  he  nUt 
itehimsdf  to  the  creature  in  the  most  eicellent  manner.  He  willed  ma 
of  sin,  as  an  oceaaion  to  bring  forth  the  myatenr  of  the  jncamation  and 
oar  Saviour;  aa  he  permitted  the  sin  of  Joseph  s  bretihrep,  duit  he  mjgbt 
ril  to  a  good  end.  He  never,  because  of  his  holiness,  wQIs  sin  aa  an  end ; 
iid  of  his  wisdom  he  wilLn  to  permit  it  as  a  means  and  occasion :  and  thus^ 
lod  out  of  those  things  whicn  are  in  their  own  nature  moat  contraiy  to 
e  highest  pitch  of  wisdom. 

e  redemption  of  man  in  so  excellent  a  way,  was  drawn  from  the  occasion 
e  greatest  blessing  that  ever  the  world  was  blest  with,  was  ushered  in  by 
ea,  by  the  lust  and  irregular  affection  of  man ;  the  first  promise  of  tlie 
ly  the  fall  of  Adam  (Gen.  iil  15),  and  tbe  bruising  the  heel  of  that 
Seed,  by  the  blackest  tragedy  acted  by  wicked  rebels,  the  treachery  of 
I  the  rage  of  the  Jews ;  the  highest  good  hath  been  brous^ht  forth  by  the 
ickedness.  As  God  out  of  the  chaos  of  rude  and  indigested  matter  framed 
eation ;  so  from  the  sins  of  men,  and  malice  of  Satan,  he  hath  erected  the 
\  Bcheme  of  honour  in  a  new  creation  of  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ  The 
red  man,  to  content  his  own  fury  in  the  death  of  Chnst ;  and  God  ordered 
iphsh  his  own  design  of  redemption  in  the  passion  of  the  Redeemer :  the 
has  diabolical  ends,  and  God  overpowers  his  action  to  serve  his  own  divine 
e  person  that  betrayed  him  was  admitted  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  most 
iona  of  our  Saviour,  that  his  innocence  might  be  justified ;  to  shew,  thnt 
t  afraid  to  have  his  enemies  jud^  of  his  most  retired  privacies.  While 
floght  to  do  their  own  wills,  Divme  wisdom  orders  them  to  do  God's  will 
3) :  '  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
on  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain.'  And 
le  crucifiers  of  Christ  sinned,  in  shedding  the  richest  blood,  upon  their 
t  they  found  the  expiation  of  their  crimes,  and  the  discovery  of  a  super- 
mercy.  Nothing  but  blood  was  aimed  at  by  them :  the  best  blood  wnsi 
em ;  but  infinite  Wisdom  makes  the  cross  the  scene  of  his  own  righteous- 
the  womb  of  man's  recovery.  By  the  occasion  of  man's  lapsed  state,  there 
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way  of  grace.     Tlic  violation  of  the  old  covenant  occaaonaDy  IdXkA^^^^  ^J^!"^ 
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the  loss  of  the  first  integrity  ushered  in  a  more  stable  riehteoasness,  ^^^e^J^jf^ 
righteousness  (Dan.  ix.  24).  And  the  fallmg  of  the  first  head  was  «wc^^  jS^^^i 
whose  standing  could  not  but  be  eternal     The  fidl  of  the  devil  wa^^^^]*fins/^ 
infinite  Wisdom,  for  the  good  of  that  body  firom  which  he  fell    It  ii       J^'^ 
some,  that  the  devil  was  the  chief  angel  in  heaven,  the  head  of  all  ^^^^^^jj?'''!^ 
that  he  falling,  the  angels  were  left  as  a  body  without  a  head;  and  ^^^Tjr^' 
politicallpr  beheaded  the  angels,  he  endeavoured  to  destroy  man,  and  ^^^^^J^> 
of  paradise :  but  God  takes  the  opportunity  to  set  up  hia  Son,  as  the  hea^^y 
ana  men.  And  thus  whilst  the  devil  endeavoured  to  spoil  the  corporatxon  ^"tj 
and  make  them  a  body  contrary  to  God,  God  makes  angels  and  men  one  b^^ 
one  head,  for  his  service.    The  angels  in  losing  a  defectible  head,  attamfrf*^' 
excellent  and  glorious  Head  in  another  nature,  which  they  had  not  before  ;^v 
of  a  lower  nature  in  his  humanly,  yet  of  a  more  glorious  nature  in  his  Iin4  V 
from  whence  many  suppose  they  denve  their  confirming  grace,  and  the  ilakSt^ 
their  standing.     *  All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  gathered  together  in  Cw 
(£ph.  i.  10),  avcucitfHikmwraaBtUf  all  united  in  him,  and  reduced  under  one  head*.  tU 
though  our  Saviour  be  not  properly  their  Redeemer,  for  redemption  mppoMA 
captivity,  yet  in  some  sense  he  is  their  Head  and  Mediator ;  so  that  now  tM  inka* 
bitants  of  heaven  and  earth  are  but  one  family  (Eph.  iii.  15).  And  the  inngmmMi 
company  of  angels  are  parts  of  that  heavenly  and  triumphant  Jeniaalem,  and  ^ 
general  assembly,  whereof  Jesus  Christ  is  Mediator  (Heb.  xiL  22,  29). 

[2.j]  The  good  of  a  nation  often,  by  the  skHl  of  Divine  wisdom,  is  promoted  ^ 
the  sins  of  some  men.     The  patriarchs'  selling  Joseph  to  the  Midianitet  (Gc^ 
xxxvii.  28),  was  without  question  a  sin,  and  a  breach  of  natural  affection ;  yet,  bf 
God*s  wise  ordination,  it  proved  the  safety  of  the  whole  church  of  God  in  the  wM, 
as  well  as  the  Egvptian  nation  (Gen.  xlv.  5,  8 ;  1.  20).     The  Jews*  unbelief  w«  a 
step  whereby  the  Gentiles  arose  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel :  as  the  setting  of  die 
sun  in  one  place  is  the  rising  of  it  in  another  (Matt  xxh.  9).     He  uses  the  gorid- 
tions  of  men  instrumentolly  to  propagate  his  gosjiel :  he  built  up  the  true  churdi  oy 
the  preaching  of  some  out  of  envy  (Phil.  i.  15),  as  he  blessed  Israel  out  of  tM 
mouth  of  a  false  prophet  (Numb,  xxiii).    How  often  have  the  heresies  of  men  been 
the  occasion  of  cleanng  up  the  truth  of  God,  and  fixing  the  more  lively  impreniooi 
of  it  on  the  lioarts  of  bcbcvers !     Neither  Judah  nor  Tamar,  in  their  lust,  dreamt 
of  a  stock  for  the  Redeemer;  yet  God  gave  a  son  from  that  unlawftil  bed,  whereof 
'  Christ  came  according  to  the  flpsh  '  (Gen.  xxxviii.  29,  compared  with  Matt  L  S). 
Jonah's  sin  was  probably  the  first  and  remote  occasion  of  the  Ninevites  giving  credit 
to  his  prophecy;  his  Hin  was  the  cause  of  his  punishment,  and  his  being  flung  into 
the  sea  might  facilitate  the  reception  of  his  message,  and  excite  the  Nmentes*  re- 
])entance,  whereby  a  cloud  of  severe  judgment  was  blown  away  fi^m  them.    It  ii 
thought  by  some,  that  when  Jonah  passed  through  the  streets  of  Nineveh,  with  hb 
])rocIamation  of  destruction,  he  miglit  be  known  by  some  of  the  mariners  of  thit 
ship,  from  whence  he  was  cast  overboard  into  the  sea,  and  might,  after  their  vojrage^ 
be  occasionally  in  that  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  nation,  and  the  place  of  sonif 
of  their  births;   and  might  acquaint  tiie  people,  that  this  was  the  same  persoa 
they  had  cast  into  the  scu,  by  lus  own  consent,  for  his  acknowledged  running  ^om 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  :  for  that  he  had  told  them  (Jonah  i.  10)  ;  and  the  mariner'i 
prayer  (ver.  14)  evidencoth  it ;  whereupon  they  might  conclude  his  message  worthy 
of  belief,  since  they  knew  from  such  evidences,  that  he  had  sunk  into  the  uowcls  of 
the  waters,  and  now  saw  him  safe  in  their  streets,  by  a  deliverance  unknown  to  them; 
and  that  tliercfore  that  power  that  delivered  him,  could  easily  verify  his  word  in  the 
threatened  judgment.     Had  Jonah  gone  at  first,  without  committing  that  sin,  and 
receiving  that  punishment,  his  message  had  not  been  judged  a  divine  prediction, 
but  a  fruit  of  some  enthusiastic  madness ;  his  sin  upon  this  account  was  the  fint 
occasion  of  averting  a  judgment  from  so  great  a  city. 

rt3.]  The  good  of  the  sinner  himself  is  sometimes  promoted  by  Divine  wisdom 

ordering  the  sin.     As  God  had  not  permitted  sin  to  enter  upon  the  world,  unless  to 

^'^ing  gior\-  to  himself  by  it;  so  he  would  not  let  sin  remain  in  the  little  world nf  a 

believer's  heart,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  order  it  for  his  good.  What  is  done  by  nftja, 

*>  his  damage  and  disparagement,  is  directed  by  Divine  wisdom  to  his  advantage ; 

ut  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  sin,  or  the  sinner ;  but  it  is  the  event  of  the  sin,  by 
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ion  €f  DiTine  wisdom  and  grace.    As  without  the  wisdom  of  God  per- 

an  to  enter  into  the  world,  some  attributes  of  God  had  not  been  experi- 

-y  known,  so  some  graces  could  not  have  been  exercised;  for,  where  had 

een  an  olject  for  that  noble  zeal,  in  vindicating  the  gloiy  of  God,  had  it  not 

^^^^'vaded  by  an  enemy  ?    The  intenseness  of  love  to  him  could  not  have  been 

'V^  had  we  not  an  enemy  to  hate  for  his  sake.    Where  had  there  been  any 

^Or  that  noble  part  of  charity  in  holy  admonitions  and  compassion  to  the  souls 

^  'neighbours,  and  endeavours  to  reduce  them  out  of  a  destructive,  to  a  happy 

l^fiimiility  would  not  have  had  so  many  grounds  for  its  growth  and  exercise, 

J^ofy  sorrow  had  had  no  fueL   And  as  withoitf  the  appearance  of  sin  there  had 

^U)  exercise  of  the  patience  of  God,  so  without  afflictions,  the  fruits  of  sin^ 

liad  been  no  ground  for  the  exercise  of  the  patience  of  a  christian,  one  of  the 

parts  of  valour.  Now  sin  being  evil,  and  such  as  cannot  but  be  evil,  hath  no 

m  itself  to  any  good,  and  cannot  work  a  gracious  end,  or  any  thing  profitable 

oeatore;  nay  it  is  a  hindrance  to  any  good,  and,  therefore,  wnat  food 

from  it,  is  accidental ;  occasioned,  indeed,  by  sin,  but  efficiently  caused  by 

Ofcr-foling  wisdom  of  God,  taking  occasion  thereby  to  display  itself  and  the 

ine  goodness. 

].  The  sins  and  corruptions  remaining  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  God  orders  for  good ; 

Md  there  are  good  efi^cts  by  the  direction  of  his  wisdom  and  grace,  as  the  soul 

JBnects  God. 

(1.)  God  often  brings  forth  a  sensibleness  of  the  necessity  of  dependence  on  him. 
Jbe  nurse  often  lets  the  child  slip,  that  it  may  the  better  know  who  supports  it,  and 
not  be  too  venturous  and  confident  of  its  own  strength.     Peter  would  trust  in 


btbitaal  grace,  and  God  suffers  him  to  fall,  that  he  might  trust  more  in  assisting 
mce  (MaiJL  xxvL  35) :  '  Thoi^h  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  I  wiU  not  deny  thee? 
Ood  leaves  sometimes  the  brightest  souls  in  an  eclipse,  to  manifest  that  their  holi- 
■CM,  and  the  preservation  of  i^  depend  upon  the  dartiiuz  out  his  beams  upon  them. 
Am  the  falls  of  men  are  the  effects  of  their  coldness  and  remissness  in  acts  of  fisuth 
and  repentance,  so  the  fruit  of  these  &lls  is  often  a  running  to  him  for  refuge,  and 
m  deeper  sensibleness  where  their  security  lies.  It  makes  us  lower  our  swelling  sails, 
and  eome  under  the  lee  and  protection  of  Divine  grace.  When  the  pleasures  of  sin 
■newer  not  the  expectations  of  a  revolted  creature,  he  reflects  upon  his  former  state, 
and  sticks  more  close  to  God,  when  before  God  had  little  of  his  company  (Hos.  ii. 
7)  :  '  I  wiU  return  to  my  first  husband,  for  then  it  was  better  with  me  than  now.' 
As  God  makes  the  sins  of  men  sometimes  an  occasion  of  their  conversion,  so  he 
sometimes  makes  them  an  occasion  of  a  further  conversion.  Onesimus  run  from 
Philemon,  and  was  met  with  by  Paul,  who  proved  an  instrument  of  his  conversion 
(Philem.  x.)  :  *  My  son,  Onesimus,  whom  I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds.'  Hi^  flight 
Bom  his  master  was  the  occasion  of  his  regeneration  by  Paul,  a  prisoner.  The  falls 
of  believers  God  orders  to  their  further  stability ;  he  that  is  fallen  for  want  of  using 
his  sta^  will  lean  more  upon  it  to  preserve  himself  from  the  like  disaster.  God,  by 
permitting  the  lapses  of  men,  doth  often  make  them  despair  of  their  own  strength  to 
subdue  their  enemies,  and  rely  upon  the  strength  of  Christ,  wherein  God  hath  laid  up 
power  for  us,  and  so  becomes  stronger  in  that  strength  which  God  hath  ordained  for 
them.  We  are  very  apt  to  trust  in  ourselves,  and  have  confidence  in  our  own  worth  and 
strength ;  and  God  lets  loose  corruptions  to  abate  this  swelling  humour.  This  was 
the  reason  of  the  apostle  '  Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh '  (2  Cor.  xii.  9^ ;  whether  it  were 
a  temptation,  or  corruption,  or  sickness,  that  he  might  be  sensible  of  his  own  in* 
ability,  and  where  the  sufficiency  of  grace  for  him  was  placed.  He  that  is  in  danger 
of  drowning,  and  hath  the  waves  come  over  his  head,  will,  with  all  the  might  h( 
hath,  lay  hold  upon  any  thing  near  him,  which  is  capable  to  save  him.  God  lets 
his  people  sometimes  sink  into  such  a  condition,  that  they  may  lay  the  faster  hold 
on  him  who  is  near  to  all  that  call  upon  him. 

(2.)  God  hereby  raiseth  higher  estimations  of  the  value  and  virtue  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  As  the  great  reason  why  God  permitted  sin  to  enter  into  the  world,  was 
to  honour  himself  in  the  Redeemer,  so  the  continuance  of  sin,  and  the  conquests  it 
sometimes  makes  in  renewed  men,  are  to  honour  the  infinite  value  and  virtue  of  the 
Redeemer's  merit,  which  God,  from  the  beginning,  intended  to  magnify  :  the  value 
of  it,  in  taking  off  so  much  successive  guilt ;  and  the  virtue  of  it,  in  washing  awuy 
so  much  dafly  ffith.     The  wisdom  of  God  hereby  keeps  up  tlic  credit  of  impuU  J 


sMvalT  to  Mcond  5um ;  we  ihould  lose  our  thankflil  rememh 
virtue  of  Christ's  blood  in  mahing  ns,  if  oar  infinnitiGa  did  not  i 
inteimdoBs  and  appIicalionB  of  it  Our  SaTiDur'i  office  of  aA*ai 
cqteciaUj'  for  nna  committed  after  a  justified  and  renewed  itkt 
We  should  icarcE  remember  we  had  on  Advocate,  and  scarce  i 
without  some  smsible  necessity  ;  but  our  reiQuindcrs  of  sin  discove 
and  an  imposaibitily  for  us  eidier  (o  expiate  our  sin,  or  conform  ti 
necessitates  us  to  have  recouree  to  tliat  person  whom  God  liath  S] 
op  the  breaches  between  Ood  and  ua.  So  the  apostle  wraps  ue 
covenant  of  grace  and  his  interest  in  Chrbt,  after  hia  conflict  wil 
■^),  'I  thank  God,  throagh  Jeaui  Chritt.'  Now,  after  such  a 
principle  within  me  that  sends  up  daily  ateams,  jet  as  long  as  1 
mj  mmd,  as  long  as  I  keep  the  main  condition  of  the  covenant,  ' 
demnadon'  (Rom.  viii.  I) :  Chriat  takes  mypart,  procures  my  accej 
the  bond  of  salvation  Hrm  in  his  hands.  The  bnghtneM  of  Christ 
by  the  darkness  of  our  sin.  We  should  not  understand  the  sc 
medicines,  if  there  were  no  relics  of  sin  for  him  lo  exercise  his 
physician's  art  is  most  experimented,  and  therefore  most  valued  in 
gerous  a»  the  former  disease.  As  the  wisdom  of  God  brought  ( 
temptation,  that  he  might  have  compassion  lo  us,  so  it  permits  ui 
by  temptation,  that  we  might  have  due  vaJualions  of  him. 

(3.)  God  hereby  often  engageth  the  soul  to  a  greater  industry  fo 
hi^eil  persecutora,  when  they  have  become  converts,  have  been  tt! 
pions  for  that  c^ue  they  both  bated  and  oppressed.  The  apostle 
instance  of  thia,  that  it  needs  no  enlargement.  By  how  much  th< 
answering  the  end  of  their  creation  in  glorifying  God,  by  so  mue 
summon  up  all  their  force  for  auch  an  end,  after  their  converuo 
much  as  they  can  of  that  glory  to  God,  which  they,  by  their  sin,  hai 
Their  sins,  or  the  order  of  Divine  wisdom,  prove  whetstonea  to  sha 
their  apirita  for  God.  Paul  never  remembered  his  persecuting  ftu7 
his  indiutry  for  the  service  of  God,  which  before  he  trampled  undi 
flirtlier  we  go  back,  the  greater  leap  many  times  we  take  forward 
after  hk  resurrection,  put  Peter  upon  the  exercise  of  that  love  to  hi 
latdy  ilinink  hit  head  out  of  suffering  (John  xxi.  19—17);  and 
tha  ectuideration  of  his  base  denial,  together  with  a  reflection  upoi 
don,  engaged  hii  ingenuous  soul  to  stronger  and  fiercer  flames 
bdievera  eonrage  for  God  is  more  sharpened  oflcntimea  by  the  »'. 
he  endeavonn  to  repair  the  faults  of  his  mgraiitudc  and  hia  disinn 
and  stronger'  steps  of  obedience ;  as  a  man  in  a  R^ht,  having  bt 
conraee  bv  ins  fall,  and  is  mnnv  liniea  oli 
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'  to  an  humUe  modesty  after  it :  you  see  his  confidence  (Mark  xiv.  24). 
ihould  be  ofibiided  in  thee,  yet  will  not  I ;  and  yon  have  the  mark  of 
(John  xxi.  17).  It  is  not  then,  Lord,  I  will  love  thee  to  the  death,  I 
from  thee ;  but, '  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  r'  I  cannot  assure 

thing  after  this  miscarriage ;  but,  Lord,  thou  knowest  there  is  a  prin  • 
n  me  to  thy  name.  He  was  ashamed,  that  himself  who  appeared  such 
Id  bend  as  meanly  as  a  shrub  to  a  temptation.  The  reflection  upon 
an  as  low  as  hell  in  his  humiliation,  as  the  commission  of  sin  did  in 
^hen  David  comes  to  exercise  repentance  for  his  sin,  he  begins  it  from 

of  sin  (Ps.  IL  5),  his  original  corruption,  and  draws  down  me  streams 
St  commission  :  perhaps  he  did  not  so  seriously  humble  himself  for  the 
ore  all  his  days,  so  much  as  at  that  time ;  at  least,  we  have  not  such 
it.  And  Hezekiah  humbled  himself  for  the  pride  of  his  heart ;  not 
pride  of  his  act  (2  Chron.  zxxii.  26),  but  for  the  pride  in  the  heart, 
le  spring  cf  that  pride  in  act,  in  shewing  his  treasures  to  the  Baby- 
ladors.  God  lets  sin  continue  in  the  hearts  of  the  best  in  this  worild, 
»  ^ves  the  reins  to  Satan,  and  a  man's  own  corruption,  to  keep  up  a 
incient  sale  we  made  of  ourselves  to  both. 

jrd  of  ourselves.  Herein  is  the  wonder  of  Divine  wisdom,  that  God 
nakes  a  sin,  which  meritoriously  fits  us  for  hell,  a  providential  occa- 
for  heaven ;  when  it  is  an  occasion  of  a  more  humble  faith  and  be- 
ity,  and  an  occasion  of  a  thorough  sanctification  and  growth  in  grace, 
es  us  for  a  state  of  glory. 

akes  use  of  one  sin  s  breaking  out  to  discover  more  ;  and  so  brings  us 
orrency  and  indignation  a^nst  sin,  the  first  step  towards  heaven, 
id,  before  his  gross  fall,  thought  he  hud  no  hypocrisy  in  him.  We 
Q  appealing  to  God  for  his  integrity,  and  desiring  God  to  try  him,  if 
lid  be  found  in  his  heart,  as  if  lie  could  find  none  himself;  but  his 
lat  great  wickedness  makes  him  discern  much  falseness  in  his  soul, 
res  God  to  renew  a  right  spirit  within  him,  and  speaks  of  truth  in  tho 

(Ps.  li.  6,  10).    The  stimn?  of  one  corruption  makes  all  the  mud 

1  appear,  which  before  a  soul  did  not  suspect  No  man  would  think 
t  great  a  cloud  of  smoke  contained  in  a  little  stick  of  wood,  were  it 
powerful  operation  of  the  fire,  that  both  discovers  and  separates  it. 
irsed  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  uttered  many  impatient  eiqpressions 
jpon  the  account  of  his  own  integrity ;  upon  his  recovery  from  his  afilic* 
i  8  close  application  of  himself,  was  wrought  to  a  greater  abhorrency 
lan  ever  we  read  he  was  exercised  in  before  (Job  xfii.  6).  The  hostile 
crease  the  soul's  hatred  of  it ;  and  the  deeper  our  hiunillations  are  for 
er  impressions  of  abhorrency  are  made  upon  us. 

ften  orders  it,  to  make  conscience  more  tender,  and  the  soul  more 
[e  that  finds  by  his  calamity  his  enemy  to  have  more  strength  against 
suspected,  will  double  his  guards,  and  quicken  his  diligence  against 
as  overtaken  by  some  sin,  is,  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  disposed  to  make 
ful  of  cherishing  any  occasion  to  inflame  it,  and  watchfiil  against  every 
itart  of  it.  By  a  fall,  the  soul  Imth  more  experience  of  the  deceitful- 
eart ;  and  by  observing  its  methods,  is  rendered  better  able  to  watch 
.  It  is  our  ignorance  of  the  devices  of  Satan,  and  our  own  hearts,  that 
loxions  to  their  surprises.  A  fall  into  one  sin  is  often  a  prevention 
;h  lay  in  wait  for  us ;  as  the  fall  of  a  small  body  into  an  ambusn  prevents 
'  the  enemy  upon  a  greats  :  as  God  suffers  heresies  in  the  church,  to 
,  so  he  suiiers  sins  to  remctm,  and  sometimes  to  break  out,  to  try  our 
.  This  advantage  he  brings  from  them,  to  steel  our  resolutions  against 
s,  and  quicken  our  circumspection  for  the  fiiture  against  new  surprises 
ion.  David's  sin  was  ever  before  him  (Ps.  li.  3),  and  made  his  con- 
Blood,  blood !  upon  every  occasion :  he  refused  the  water  of  the  well  of 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  16, 17),  because  it  was  gained  with  the  hazard  of  lives : 
lure  nothing  that  had  the  taste  of  blood  in  it.  Our  fear  of  a  thing  dc- 
upon  a  trim  of  it :  a  child  will  not  fear  too  near  approaches  to  the  fire 
he  smart  of  it.  Mortification  doth  not  wholly  suppress  the  motions  of 
t  doth  the  resolutions  to  commit  it ;  but  that  there  will  be  a  proneness 
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in  tlic  relicR  *of  it,  to  entice  a  man  into  those  faults,  which,  upon  sight  of  their 
bteniiHhes,  cost  biiii  so  mnny  tears ;  as  great  sicknesses,  after  tlie  cure,  sr  dbor 
watcliod,  nnd  the  body  humoured,  that  a  man  might  not  fkll  finom  the  crasneis  thej 
hnve  leA  in  him,  which  he  is  apt  to  do  if  relapses  are  not  provided  against  A 
man  becomes  more  careful  of  any  thing  that  may  contribute  to  the  resurrectiaD  of 
an  expired  disease. 

(3.)  God  makes  it  an  occasion  of  the  mortification  of  that  sin  which  wu  tbe 
matter  of  the  fall.  Tlie  liveliness  of  one  sin,  in  a  renewed  man,  many  times  ii  dv 
occasion  of  the  death  of  it.  A  wild  beast,  while  kept  dose  in  a  den,  is  secure  in  ili 
life,  but  when  it  breaks  out  to  rapine,  it  makes  the  master  resolve  to  prevent  mf 
further  mischief  by  the  death  of  iL  TIic  impetuous  stirring  of  a  humour,  in  a  dii- 
ease,  is  sometimes  critical,  and  a  prognostic  of  the  strength  of  nature  affdntH  % 
wliereby  the  disease  loses  its  strength,  by  its  strugc^g,  and  makes  room  for  besllk 
to  take  place  by  degrees.  One  sin  is  used  by  G^for  the  destruction  both  of  ilicif 
and  others,  as  the  flosh  of  a  scorpion  cures  the  bitine  of  it  It  sometime^  hf 
wounding  us,  loseth  its  sting,  and,  like  the  bee,  renders  itself  incapable  of  a  secooi 
revenge.  Peter,  afler  his  gross  denial,  never  denied  his  Master  afterwards.  The  ni 
that  lay  undiscovered,  is,  by  a  fall,  become  visible,  and  so  more  obvious  to  a  morii- 
fyiiig  stroke.  The  soul  lays  the  faster  hold  on  Christ  and  the  promise,  and  goes  oat 
against  that  enemy,  in  the  name  of  that  Lord  of  Hosts,  of  which  he  was  too  negli" 
gent  before;  and,  therefore,  as  he  proves  more  strong,  so  more  successful:  he 
hath  more  strength,  because  he  hath  less  confidence  in  himself,  and  more  in  God, 
the  prime  strength  of  his  soul.  As  it  was  with  Christ,  so  it  is  with  us ;  whfle  the 
devil  was  hniising  his  heel,  he  was  bruising  his  head ;  and  while  the  devil  is  bruiflag 
our  hei-1,  the  God  of  pence  and  wisdom  is  sometimes  bruising  his  head,  both  in  in 
and  for  us,  fio  that  the  stnigglings  of  sin  are  often  as  the  faint  groans  or  bitings  of  a 
bccist  that  is  ready  to  expire.  It  is  just  with  a  man,  sometimes,  as  with  a  running 
ffm'itain  that  hath  nmd  at  the  bottom,  when  it  is  stirred  the  mud  tinctures  and  de- 
files it  all  over ;  \'et  some  of  that  mud  hath  a  vent  with  the  streams  which  run  from 
it,  so  that,  when  it  is  resettled  at  the  bottom,  it  is  not  so  much  in  qiuintity  as  itwM 
before.     God,  by  his  wisdom,  weakens  the  sin  by  permitting  it  to  stir  and  defik. 

(1.)  Sometimes  Divine  wisdom  makes  it  an  occasion  to  promote  a  sanctificatioQ 
in  all  parts  of  the  soul.    As  the  working  of  one  ill-humour  in  the  body  is  an  occasioa 
of  cashiering,  not  only  that,  but  the  rest,  by  a  sound  purge ;  as  a  man,  that  is  a  litde 
cold,  doth  not  think  of  the  fire,  but  if  he  slips  with  one  foot  into  an  icy  puddle,  he 
hastens  to  the  f\n\  whereby  not  only  that  part,  but  all  the  rest,  receive  a  wamith 
and  strength  upon  that  occasion  ;  or,  as  if  a  person  fall  into  the  mire,  his  clothes  are 
washed,  and  by  that  means  cleansed,  not  only  from  the  filth  at  present  contracted, 
but  from  the  former  spots  that  were  before  unregarded.    God,  by  his  wisdom,  brinea 
secret  sins  to  a  disi'overy,  and  thereby  cleanseth  the  soul  of  them.   David's  fall  might 
be  ordered  as  on  answer  to  his  former  petition  (Ps.  xix.  12),  *  Cleanse  thou  me  firom 
my  secret  sins ;'  »nd  as  he  did  caniestW  pray  afler  his  fall,  so  no  doubt  but  he 
cndeovoured  a  thorou^'h  sanctification  (rs.  li.  7);  'Purge  me,  wash  me;*  and  that 
he  meant  not  only  a  sanctification  from  that  single  sin,  but  from  all,  root  and  branch, 
is  evident  by  that  conijilaint  of  the  flaw  in  his  nature  (ver.  5) :  the  dross  and  chaff 
which  lies  in  the  heart  is  hereby  discovered,  and  an  opportunity  administered  of 
throwing  it  out,  and  searcliing  all  the  corners  of  the  heart  to  discover  where  it  lay. 
As  God  sometimes  takes  occasion  from  one  sin  to  reckon  with  men,  in  a  way  of 
justice,  for  othci-s,  so  he  sometimes  takes  occasion,  from  the  commission  of  one  sin, 
to  bring  out  all  the  actions  against  the  sinner,  to  make  him,  in  a  way  of  giacioos 
wisdom,  set  more  cordially  upon  the  work  of  sanctification.   A  great  fall  sometimef 
hath  been  the  occasion  of  a  man's  conversion.     Tlie  fall  of  mankind  occasioned  a 
more  blessed  restoration ;  and  the  falls  of  particular  believers  oftimes  occasion  a 
more  extensive  sanctification.     Thus  the  only  wise  God  makes  poisons  in  nature  to 
become  medicines  in  a  way  of  grace  and  wisdom. 

(5.)  Hereby  the  growth  in  grace  is  furthered.  It  is  a  wonder  of  Di\'ine  wisdom, 
to  subtract  sometimes  bis  grace  from  a  person,  and  let  him  full  into  sin,  thereby  to 
occasion  the  increase  of  habitual  grace  in  him,  ond  to  augment  it  by  those  wa}** 
that  seemed  to  depress  it  By  making  sins  an  occasion  of  a  more  vigorous  actinP^^ 
^le  contrary  grace,  the  wisdom  of  God,  makes  our  corruptions,  in  their  own  J* 
ctivc,  to  become  profitable  to  us.    Grace  often  breaks  out  more  strongly     ter- 
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m  the  siin  doth  witli  its  heat,  after  it  hath  hcen  masked  and  intemipted  witn 
k  whit :  they  often,  through  the  mighty  working  of  the  Spirit,  make  us  more  liumhle, 
■■d  '  bumihty  fits  us  to  receive  more  grace  from  God  (James  iv.  6).  How  doth 
IdMiy  that  sunk  under  the  waves,  lift  up  its  head  again,  and  carry  the  soul  out  with 
h  greater  liveliness !  What  ardours  of  love,  what  floods  of  repenting  tears,  what 
Mveiity  of  revenge,  what  horrors  at  the  remembrance  of  the  sin,  what  tremblings 
It  tile  M>pearance  of  a  second  temptation  !  so  that  grace  seems  to  be  awakened  to  a 
llbv  and  more  vigorous  life  (2  Cor.  vii.  11).  The  broken  joint  is  many  times  stronger 
h  die  rupture  than  it  was  before.  The  luxuriancy  of  the  branches  of  corruption  is  an 
BecaBon  of  purging,  and  purging  is  with  a  desi^  to  make  grace  more  fnutful  (John 
fer.  2)  ;  '  He  puigeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit'  Thus  Divine  wisdom 
Arth  both  shiupeu  and  brighten  us  by  the  dust  of  sin,  and  ripen  and  mellow  the 
inii  of  grace  by  the  dung  of  corruption.  Grace  grows  the  stronger  by  opposition, 
hii  tffee  fire  bums  hottest  and  clearest  when  it  is  most  surroimded  hy  a  cold  air ;  and 
inr  natural  heat  reassumes  a  new  strength  by  the  coldness  of  the  winter.  The  foil 
fder  a  diamond,  though  an  imperfection  in  itself  increaseth  the  beauty  and  lustre 
«f  the  stone.  The  enmity  of  man  was  a  commendation  of  the  grace  of  God  :  it 
•ecMioQed  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  grace  of  God  upon  us ;  and  is  an  occasion,  by  the 
vUom  and  grace  of  God,  of  the  increase  of  grace  many  times  in  us.  How  should 
fte  connderation  of  God's  incomprehensible  wisdom,  m  the  management  of  cvi], 
fVaDow  us  up  in  admiration !  who  brings  forth  such  beauty,  such  eminent  disco- 
Wriei  of  himself,  such  excellent  eood  to  the  creature,  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
ptateat  contrarieties,  makine^  dark  shadows  serve  to  display  and  beautify,  to  our 
tfirebenaions,  the  Divine  glory  I  If  evil  were  not  in  the  world,  men  would  not 
him  what  good  is ;  they  would  not  behold  the  lustre  of  Divine  wisidom,  as  without 
■%fat  we  could  not  understand  Uie  beauty  of  the  day.  Though  God  is  not  the 
Mtthor  of  sin,  because  of  his  holiness,  yet  he  is  the  administrator  of  sin  by  his  wis- 
dom, and  accomplisheth  his  own  purposes,  by  the  iniouities  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
lipws  and  infirmities  of  his  fnencb.  Thus  much  for  the  second,  the  government  of 
ttm  in  his  lapsed  state,  and  the  government  of  sin,  wherein  the  wisdom  of  God 
doth  wonderfully  appear. 

Sdly,  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  government  of  man  in  his  conversion 
and  return  to  him.  If  there  be  a  counsel  in  framing  the  lowest  creature,  and  in  the 
minutest  passages  of  providence,  there  must  needs  be  a  higher  wisdom  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  creature  to  a  supernatural  end,  and  framing  the  soul  to  be  a 
monument  of  his  glory.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  with  more  aidmirations,  and  in 
more  varieties,  by  the  angels,  in  the  church  than  in  the  creation  (£ph.iii.  10) ;  that 
b,  in  forming  a  church  out  of  the  rubbish  of  the  world,  out  of  contrarieties  and 
Bontradictions  to  him,  which  is  greater  than  the  framing  a  celestial  and  elementary 
irorld  out  of  a  rude  chaos.  The  most  glorious  bodies  in  the  world,  even  those  of  the 
nm,  moon,  and  stars,  have  not  such  stamps  of  Divine  skill  upon  them  as  the  soul 
)f  man  ;  nor  is  there  so  much  of  wisdom  in  the  fabric  and  faculties  of  that,  as  in  the 
reduction  of  a  blind,  wilfiil,  rebellious  soul,  to  its  own  happiness,  and  CJod's  glory 
[Eph.  i.  11,  12)  ;  *  He  worketh  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
Jiat  we  should  be  for  the  praise  of  his  glory.'  If  all  things,  then  this,  which  is 
lone  of  the  least  of  his  works :  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  goodness  in  his 
irork,  and  to  the  praise  of  the  rule  of  his  work,  his  counsel,  in  both  the  act  of  his 
irill,  and  the  act  of  his  wisdom.  The  restoring  of  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  and  its 
itness  for  its  true  end,  speaks  no  less  wisdom  than  the  first  draught  of  it  in  creation : 
md  the  application  of  redemption,  and  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  it,  is  as  well  an 
let  of  his  pnidence,  as  the  contrivance  was  or  his  coimsel.    Divine  wisdom  appears, 

1.  In  the  subjects  of  conversion.  His  goodness  reigns  in  the  very  dust,  and  he 
•rects  the  walls  and  ornaments  of  his  temple  from  the  clay  and  mud  of  the  world. 
He  passes  over  the  wise,  and  noble,  and  mighty,  that  may  pretend  some  grounds  of 
XMisting  in  their  own  natural  or  acquired  endowments ;  and  pitches  upon  the  mo^t 
contemptible  materials,  wherewith  to  build  a  spiritual  tabemucle  for  himself  (1  Cor.  i. 
E6,  27),  *  the  foolish,  and  weak  things  of  the  world;'  those  that  are  naturally  most 
mfit  for  it,  and  most  refractory  to  it  Herein  lies  the  skill  of  an  architect,  to  rendi  r 
:he  most  knotty,  crot^ked,  and  inform  pieces,  by  his  art,  subservient  to  his  main 
lurpose  and  design.  Thus  God  hath  ordered,  from  the  beginnuig  of  the  worM, 
:ontiary  tempers,  various  humours,  diverse  nations,  as  stones  of  several  uaitvcc^^Vft 
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I,  wlikh  he  doth  not  upon  any  other  1 

^.  ^ 17),  'Now,  unto  the  King  eternal,  imi 

<mlt  «lw  tl'ol,  1h>  iinniHir  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amm.'  j 
itt>tt>l^;i,  wlwtvlii  wlwliiin  *it«  upon  the  throne  above  all  the  mt, 
,\moii  li>llii<|ili>r,viir<l,  vtlilcli  rclcn  to  the  timing  of  hiimeiTTao  to 
Hhwl  liw  lhi>  kT"!?  "f  h'*  Kfnrr,  and  llic  eiicouiagement  of  othei 
lii<>  )Hilli'ri).  (Iml  Itmk  him  nt  n  ^ino  when  he  wai  up^  the  brink 
Iw  vr«i  ready  lo  di-voiir  llic  ucw-bnm  infant  church  at  Damasciu 
■nitml  Willi  all  the  aiitlioritv  from  without,  and  fired  wiih  nil  the  tt 
fur  l)ie  proiccution  of  hii  deiigii :  then  Uod  •eizeth  upon  him,  and 
fhaiuicl  for  hit  own  honour,  and  hii  creaturei'  happineo-  It  ii  d 
f  IihI  act  his  eye  upon  Paul  all  along  in  liii  furious  courec,  and  leti 
mill,  without  putting  out  his  band  ta  bridle  him ;  yet  no  motion  he 
II10  eye  of  Uod  nms  alone  with  him  :  be  lufibred  him  to  kick  again 
miradefi,  and  the  convinnng  discourse  of  Stephen  at  his  martyrdon 
many  that  voted  for  Stephen's  death,  as  the  witnesses  that  flung  thi 
him ;  bnt  they  arc  not  named,  only  Saul,  who  testified  his  approba 
lliu  ntt,  and  that  bjr  watchinc  the  witaesacs'  clothes  while  they  « 
lihKNiy  work  (Acta  vii.  68} ;  ■  the  witnesses  laid  their  clothes  at  a  yoi 
umiinl  Sanl.'  Again,  though  multitudes  were  consenting  to  his  de 
vlit.  1)  Sniil  only  is  mentioned.  God's  eye  is  upon  him,  yet  he  wo 
lIllHi  slop  his  fliry.  He  goes  on  ftirthcr,andtnakes'Iioyoc  ofthechu 
a),  llo  liad  surety  many  more  complices,  but  none  are  named  (as  if 
with  auy  denign  of  grace)  hut  Saul :  yet  God  would  nut  reach  out  his  I 
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things  conTenienft  to  our  corrupt  natures,  so  doth  God  solicit  os  to  « 
proposals  suited  to  our  faculties.  As  he  doth  in  nature  conTey  noarish- 
len,  hv  means  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  produoeth  die  firuits  of  the 
die  innuences  of  heaven ;  the  mfluences  of  heaven  do  not  force  die  earth, 
that  natural  virtue  and  strength  which  is  in  it  So  God  produceth  grace 
*  by  the  means  of  die  word,  fitted  to  the  capacity  of  man,  as  man,  and 
I  to  his  radonal  fiiculdes,  as  radonaL  It  would  be  contrary  to  the 
God  to  move  man  Eke  a  stime,  to  invert  the  order  and  mivilege  dT  that 
~^  he  setded  in  creation ;  for  dien  God  would  in  vam  have  given  man 
J  and  will :  becanse,  without  moving  man  according  to  those  faculties, 
remain  unprofitable  and  unuseful  in  man.'  God  doth  not  reduce  us  to 
'm  logs,  by  a  mere  force,  or  as  slaves  forced  by  a  cudgd,  to  go  forth  to  that 
id  do  that  work  which  they  have  no  stomach  to :  but  ne  dou  accommodate* 
to  diose  foundations  he  hath  laid  in  our  nature,  and  guides  us  in  a  way 
diereunto^  by  an  action  as  sweet  as  powerfiil ;  clearing  our  understandings 
'  les,  whereby  we  may  see  his  truth,  our  own  muery,  and  the  seat  of 
and  bending  our  wills  according  to  dus  light,  to  desire  and  move 
dy  to  this  end  of  our  calling :  efficaciously,  yet  agreeably ;  powerfully,  yet 
iinpoiiing  on  our  natural  facmties;  sweedy,  without  violence,  m  ordering  the 
bnt  eflbctoally,  without  failing,  in  accomplishing  the  end.*  And  therefore  the 
calledi  it,  teachme  (John  vL  45),  alluring  (fios.  iL  14),  callb^  us  to  seek 
(Ps.  xxvii.  8).  leaching  is  an  act  of  wisdom ;  alluring,  an  act  of  love ; 
VI  Bct  of  authority:  but  none  of  them  argue  a  violent  constraint  The 
I  that  moves  the  will  is  supernatural ;  but  the  will,  as  a  natural  faculty, 
In  the  act  or  motion.  God  doth  not  act  in  this  in  a  way  of  absolute  power, 
n  infinite  wisdom,  suiting  himself  to  the  nature  of  the  things  he  acts  upon: 
not  change  the  physical  nature,  though  he  dodi  the  mmL  As  in  die 
ent  of  the  world,  he  doth  not  make  heavy  tlungs  ascend,  nor  light  things 
li^  ordinarily,  but  guides  their  motions  according  to  their  natural  qualities; 
1  doth  not  strain  the  faculties  beyond  their  due  piteh.  He  lets  the  nature  of 
ndty  remaiD,  but  changes  the  principle  in  it:  the  understandiiu^  remains 
tending,  and  the  will  remains  wilL  But  where  there  was  before  fblly  in  the 
itanding,  he  puts  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom ;  and  where  there  was  before  a  stout- 
t  the  wm,  he  forms  it  to  a  pliableness  to  his  offers.  He  hath  a  kev  to  fit  every 
in  the  lock,  and  opens  the  will  without  injuring  the  nature  of  the  wilL  He 
lOC  change  the  soul  by  an  alteration  of  the  faoilties,  but  by  an  alteration  of 
bmg  in  them :  not  by  an  inroad  upon  them,  or  by  mere  power,  or  a  blind 
Bt,  but  by  proposing  to  the  understanding  something  to  be  known,  and  in- 
tg  it  of  the  reasonableness  of  his  precepts,  and  the  innate  goodness  and  excel- 
of  his  offers,  and  by  inclining  the  will  to  love  and  embrace  what  is  proposed, 
dungs  are  proposed  under  those  notions,  which  usually  move  our  wills  and 
tons.  We  are  moved  by  things  as  they  are  good,  pleasant,  profitable ;  we 
iUD  things  as  they  make  for  us,  and  detest  things  as  they  are  contrary  to  us. 
log  affecto  us  but  under  such  qualities,  and  God  suits  his  encouragements  to 
natural  affections  which  are  in  us :  his  power  and  wisdom  go  hand  in  hand 
Mr ;  his  power  to  act  what  his  wisdom  orders,  and  his  wisdom  to  conduct  what 
pver  executes.  He  brings  men  to  him  in  ways  suited  to  dieir  natural  dis- 
ona.  The  stubborn  he  tears  like  a  lion,  the  genUe  he  wins  like  a  turtle,  by 
mm;  he  hath  a  hammer  to  break  the  stout,  and  a  cord  of  love  to  Araw  the 
pliable  tempers :  he  works  upon  the  more  rational  in  a  way  of  gospel  reason; 
die  more  ingenuous  in  a  way  of  kindness,  and  draws  them  by  the  cords  of 
The  wise  men  were  led  to  Christ  by  a  star,  and  means  suited  to  the  know- 
and  study  that  those  eastern  nations  used,  which  was  much  in  astronomy  * 
iketh  upon  others  by  miracles  accommodated  to  every  one's  sense,  and  so  pro- 
■la  the  means  according  to  the  nature  of  die  subjecte  he  works  upon. 
The  wisdom  of  God  is  apparent  in  his  discipline  and  penal  evils.  The  wisdom 
man  governments  is  seen  in  the  matter  of  their  laws,  and  in  the  penalties  of 
lawi^  and  in  the  proportion  of  the  punishment  to  the  offence,  and  m  the  good 
cdounds  from  the  punishment  either  to  the  offender,  or  to  the  community.  The 
m  of  God  is  seen  in  die  penalty  of  death  upon  the  transgression  of  his  law; 

(r)  Daflle  tur  Fhfllp.  Part  I.  pp.  545,  546.  («)  Sanderson,  Paxl  \I.  p  10% 
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both  in  tliat  it  vat  tlip  grvnli^t  evil  that  mui  mighl  Tear,  and  to  ^i^  n  t^^^"^ 

meaiii  to  krfp  lilm  in  lii»  due  bound,  and  41k  in  the  proportion  of  Si-  ^^t  OgnJi  '"*' 
gmiion.     Nolliing  luss  cuiitd  be  in  >  wiie  jnitkc  inflirtrd  upon  *n  thij  w''' 

crime  a^nst  tlie  liiphett  Biin^  and  the  Supreme  Eicellencj:  but  I  '    ^  •nn^'^^ 
ipoken  of  bcrore  in  lliv  wisdum  of  hii  lavs.     I  ilial]  only  menuoo  ^"^  fev;  j 

would  be  too  tpdioui  to  ran  into  aU.  ^l 

(1.)  Ilia  wisdom  Hjipean  in  judgment!,  in  the  uitinc  them  to  th»'  '3uJ^''*'<b/l 
penoni,  and  nature  of  ainn.     He  deviuth  eril  { Jer.  xviu  1 1 )  i  hit  ji*-*  """En.fBi  ^ 

ftuiti  of  counsel.  '  He  aUu  is  wiw,  and  win  bring  evil' (Eia-xxxi.  2), -Ti''''*'  " 

lathe  person  offending,  and  evil  Kuitable  to  the  ^eace  committed :  ai  V  ^l^'^iai 
man  dotb  hli  thrcihioK  inttnunents  to  the  grtiu :  he  hath  a  rod  for  Ihv  ^^^  ' 
tenderer  seed,  and  a  Hail  for  the  harder ;  to  bath  God  greater  jodgM 
cbdurate  ainner,  and  tigliter  for  those  that  have  somethine  of  Imdem 
wickedness (I*a.xxviii. £7 — 29):  'Because  he  is  wonderful  m  counsel  al 
in  working;    to  tome  undentand  the  placF,  'With  the  froward,  he  will  ^--.-^1 
tiowKii-'     He  propoTtiona  punishment  to  the  sin,  and  writes  tlic  caiue  '^^^^j^§ 
Bent  in  the  forehead  of  the  judgment  itself.     Sodom  burned  in  lust,  v^****!^* 
turned  hy  fire  from  heaven.     The  Jews  told  Christ  for  thirty  pence;   ^"^ '^^K' 
taking  of  Jenualcm,  thirty  of  them  were  sold  for  ■  penny.     So  Aionib^^'  aajF 
the  thunibt  and  great  toi-s  of  othen,  and  he  it  terved  in  the  tame  kind  (JiafVL  ^  T_^   ^ 
The  Babel  builders  designed  an  indissoluble  union,  and  God  bringi  upitf  St—" 
unintelligible  confusion.     And  in  Exod.  ix.  9,  the  aihet  of  the  funan  Vn       . 
Israelites  burnt  the  Epyptian  bricks,  sprinkled  towards  heaven,  brnigfat  ^^  \ 
the  Egy-ptian  bodies,  that  thn-  might  feel  in  their  own,  what  pain  tbet  i^  '^  I 
in  the  Israelites' flesh;  and  find,  by  the  smart  of  the  inSamed  scab,  '■^'''^^I 
made  the  Israelites  endure.     The  waters  of  the  river  Nilus  are  lurned  OM  U'*'  \      _^ 
wherein  they  had  stifled  the  breath  of  the  laraelitet' infants:  and  at  last  ik  prt^  t  ^'^  ^^ 
■nd  the  flower  of  their  nobility,  are  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.     It  ia  pot  Jj^f^.t 
wisdom  of  justice  to  proportion  punishment  to  the  crime,  and  the  degrees  <t  *t^  W 
to  the  degrees  of  malice  in  the  sin.     ASictiont  also  are  wisely  propottioaid'  OA  ■ 
•1  a  wise  physician,  considers  the  nature  of  the  humour  and  strength  of  &t  lillMi  a 
and  suits  his  medicines  both  to  the  one  and  the  other  (1  Cor.  z.  13).  \ 

(2.)  In  the  seasons  of  punithmcntt  and  afflictions.   He  ttayi  till  sin  be  Tipr>Ai'  I 
his  justice  may  appear  more  equitable,  and  the  offender  more  inezcnsahle  (D*.  I 
is.  ll) ;  he  watches  upon  the  evil  (0  bring  it  upon  men ,'   to  bring  it  in  tbt  JMl I 
•eaion  and  order  for  hts  righteous  and  gracious  purpose ;  his  righteous  pnrpott  m  I 
the  enemies,  and  his  graciotia  purpose  on  his  people.     Jenisalem't  caluniiy  nw  I 
npon  Iheni,  when  Ihc  city  was  Ml  of  people  at  the  solemnity  of  the  pMMTn,  U 
lie  might  mow  down  his  enemies  at  once,  and  time  their  destruction  Id  mA  t 
moment  wherein  they  had  limed  the  crucifixion  of  his  Son.     He  watched  onr  At  I 
clouds  of  his  judgments,  and  kept  them  &om  pouring  down,  till  hit  p«i{ile,A>  I 
Christians,  were  provided  for,  and  hod  departed  out  of  Die  city  to  the  chanbers  wl  I 
retiring  placet  God  had  provided  for  them.     He  mode  not  Jerusalem  the  ilisiiijilf'  I 
of  his  enemies,  till  he  bud  made  PcUb,  and  other  places,  the  arks  of  hii  friendi.  As  I 
Plinv  tells  US,  '  The  providence  of  God  holds  the  sea  in  a  calm  for  fifteen  din.  tfset  ] 
the  halcyons,  little  birds  that  frequent  the  shore,  may  build  (heir  nesta,  and  \\mA  .7 
their  young.'     The  judsmcnt  upon  Sodom  was  suspended  for  tome  houii,  till  I' ' 
wta  secured.     God  suflered  not  the  church  to  be  invaded  by  violent  pem   — 
till  she  was  established  in  Ihc  lailli :  he  would  not  expose  her  to  so  grvat  ci 
while  she  was  weak  and  feeble,  but  gave  her  time  to  fortify  herself,  to  be  r 
more  capable  of  bearing  up  under  them.'     He  stifled  all  the  motions  of  pass 
idolalers  might  have  for  their  super^tiljon,  till  religion  was  in  such  a  con 

rather  to  be  increaxed  and  purified,  than  extinguished  by  opposition.     Fanl  *M   I . 

secured  from  Nero's  chains,  and  the  nets  n(  his  enemies,  till  he  had  broke  if  tbr   I 
chain  iif  the  devil  fnmi  many  cities  of  the  (ientiles,  and  catched  them  by  the  mK'  I  ^^ 
the  gospel  out  nf  the  sea  of  the  world.     Thus  the  wisdom  of  God  is  teen  in  the    ,  '!II 
•euons  of  judgments  and  afflictions.  I '  _ 

(3.)  It  li  apparent  in  the  gracious  issue  of  afflictions  and  penal  erila.  It  ii>  '  ^ 
part  of  wixdont  to  bring  good  out  of  evil  of  punishment,  as  well  aa  to  bring  gn'i  I  — 
Mt  vfsin.     The  church  never  was  so  like  to  heaven,  as  whett  It  wu  most  ff    I  "^ 
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gmSj  J™y  twD :  die  ftonm  often  deeneed  it  and  the  lanee  often  made  It  mon 
f^"i2|**~  Job's  inte^ty  Tiad  not  been  lo  clear,  nor  his  patience  tn  iU(utrioti% 

^  Z^  %lx^  devil  been  permitted  to  affiict  him.  God,  bj  hi*  wisdom,  outwitu  Satan ; 
f^B-^!^  ^y  ^  temptatioiu  intendi  to  pollute  lu  and  buffet  UB,  God  ordon  it  to 
^■K,^*  i  lie  often  brin^  Ae  clearest  %ht  out  of  the  thickeit  darkness,  makea 
^^^  ***  bocome  medionea.  Death  itself,  the  greatest  punishment  in  this  life, 
f^^^Z^^tnuce  into  hell  in  its  own  nature,  he  hath  by  his  wise  contrivance,  mads 
^*^  ^"^ » -jJ-  tlie  gate  of  heaveti,  and  the  passage  bto  immortal  ity.>>  Penal  evils  in 
^mjX^r^^  ^l^tn  fud  in  a  public  advantage :  troubles  and  wars  among  a  people  are 
i^  «^*^<^  nu'  destroying,  bat  medicinal,  and  cure  them  of  that  degeneracy,  luxury, 

i\  ^\  ^^innuiien,  they  contracted  by  a  long  peace. 

i^vtj    ^^!  vfiidom  is  evident  in  ihe  various  ends  which  God  brings  about  hy 

^  d»(/***'-    The  attainment  of  varioua  Mids  by  one  and  the  same  means,  ia  the  fhiit 

{^  ^^     ^^I'lil's  {imdence.     By  the  same  affliction,  the  wise  God  corrects  sometimes 

^on ,  1*^  ^'  ^'^^  lidectioo,  excites  some  sleepy  grace,  drives  out  some  lurking  comip- 

fgn^.    '^(iiici  [hi!  soul,  and  ruins  the  lust;  discovers  the  greatness  of  a  crime,  the 

u  ^L^  ^f  llif  creature,  and  the  sufficiency  in  himself.     The  Jews  hind  Paul,  and 

~A<^^  JMtec  he  is  sent  to  Rome;  while  bis  mouth  is  stopped  in  Judea,  it  is  opened 

^  .^  of  Ibp  greatest  cities  of  the  world,  and  his  enemies  unwittinHy  contributeto 

Ij.  7j<^coH!  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  by  those  chains,  in  that  city  (Acts  xxviii. 

^^_^  Jtij    .'  triumphed  over  the  earth.     And  his  afflictive  bonds  added  courage  and 

-'1'SttU*'"''  '"  *"''*"  (V^-  ■■  14) :   '  Many  waxing  confident  by  my  bonds ;'  which 

'i)^^  ddi  in  their  own  nature  produce  such  an  ^ect,  but  by  the  order  and  con- 

■Sj^ncc  uf  Diiiae  wisdom:  in  their  own  nature,  they  would  rather  make  them 

iB^m  Ihc  doctrine  he  suffered  For,  and  cool  their  leal  in  the  propagating  of  it,  for 

*'  of  the  mmi  disgrace  and  hardship  they  saw  him  sutfer.'     But  the  wisdom  of 

'"4  changed  ihe  nature  of  these  fetors,  and  conducted  them  to  the  glory  of  hii 

K^tne,  ihe  oni'inragement  of  others,  the  increase  of  the  gospel,  and  the  comfort  of 

Kjeapostif  himjelf  (PhiL  i.  12,  13,  18).    The  sufferings  of  Paul  at  Rome  confirmed 

B  w  I'hiJippiaiix,  a  people  at  a  distance  from  thence,  in  the  doctrine  they  had  already 

*""'    '       Ills  hands.    Thus  God  makes  sufferings  sometimes,  which  appear  lika 

la  be  [ike  the  viper  on  Paul's  hand  (Acts  xxviii.  6),  a  means  to  clear 

!,  and  jirocuie  uivour  to  the  doctrine  among  those  barbarians.     How 

n  hath  he  multiplied  the  church  by  death  and  massacres,  and  increased  it  by 

K  means  used  to  annihilate  it ! 

*   (A.)  Tlie  Divine  wisdom  is  apparent  In  the  deliverances  he  affords  to  other  parts 

if  the  world,  as  well  as  to  his  church.    There  are  delicate  composurca,  curious 

ids  in  hii  vehs,  and  he  works  them  like  an  artificer :   a  goodneas  wrouglit  for 

I,  cmiously  wrought  (Ps.  xxxi.  19),  [I. J  In  making  the  creatures  Bubserricnt 

li  Iheir  natural  order  to  his  gracious  ends  and  purposes.     He  orders  things  in  such 

' as  not  to  be  necessitated  to  put  forth  an  extraordinBry  power  m  things, 

c  psit  of  the  creation  might  accomplish.  Miraculous  productions  woiud 
k  hill  pourr  ;  but  the  ordering  the  natural  course  of  things,  to  nccosion  such 
ti  they  were  never  intended  for,  ii  one  part  of  the  glory  of  his  wisdom.  And 
niai  his  wiidom  may  be  seen  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  conducts  the  motions  ol 
caemtnres,  and  acts  tliem  in  their  own  strengtli ;  and  doth  that  by  various  windings 
and  turnings  of  them,  which  he  might  do  in  an  instant  by  his  power,  in  a  super- 
Bkbiral  way.  Indeed,  sometimes  he  hatli  made  invasions  on  nature,  and  suspended 
Aw  order  (n  their  natural  laws  for  a  season,  lo  shew  himself  the  absolute  Lord  and 
Oovemor  of  nature :  yet  if  frequent  alterations  of  this  nature  were  made,  they 
would  impede  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  be  some  bar  to  the  dis- 
corery  and  glor^  of  his  wisdom,  which  is  tiest  seen  by  moving  the  wheels  of  in- 
ferior creatures  in  an  exact  regularity  to  his  own  ends.  }le  might,  when  his  little 
t^orcfa  in  Jacob's  family  was  like  to  starve  in  Canaan,  have,  for  their  preservation, 
turned  the  stones  of  the  country  into  bread;  but  he  sends  them  down  to  Egypt  to 
procure  com,  that  a  way  might  be  opened  for  their  removal  into  that  country  ;  the 
truth  of  hia  prediction  in  their  captivity  accomplished,  and  a  way  made  after  the 
declaration  of  his  great  name,  Jehov^,  both  in  the  fidelity  of  his  word  and  tha 
gRatncM  of  his  power,  in  their  deliverance  from  that  furnace  of  silliction.  Ha 
uigb*  have  struck  Goliath,  the  captain  of  the  Philistine's  army,  with  a  thunderbdt 
M  Tumllii,  Scnn.  p.  S3.  (i)  Dalllt  lurPMlip.  Put  I.  pp.  IIS.  lit. 


npuUtion.'  It  ia  called  (Ephl  i.  S)  ■  abiiiiduice  of  wisdom  uid  pni 
in  the  etemul  counsel,  contriving  «  waj ;  prudence,  in  the  tern] 
ordering  all  afikin  and  occuitencei  in  the  world  tor  the  attainii 
counacL  Wisdom  refers  to  the  mystery ;  prudence,  to  the  maniEf 
ways  and  conven'  ....... 


ns.     Wisdi 


implLBhmcnt.     in  all  thing*  God  acted  a; 

of  die  world  (Heb.  iL  10).     Whether  th 

might  not  have  found  out  aome  other  way,  or  whether  he  were, 


a  wine  and  just  Gov 


nvceisity  and  natuTelriess  of  his  jiuticc,  limited  to  this,  is  not  the  q 
it  ii  the  best  and  wisest  iray  for  the  manifEstation  of  his  glory,  is  < 

This  wisdom  will  appear  in  the  different  interests  reconciled  b) 
ject,  the  aecond  penon  in  the  Trinity,  wherein  they  were  reconc 
iiuturei,  wherein  he  accomplished  it;  whereby  God  is  made  knoi 
(I'lory,  tin  eti^mally  condemned,  and  the  repenting  and  believing 
ri-«:ucd:  the  honour  and  righteoumeia  of  the  law  vindicated  M 
and  penalty :  the  devil's  empire  overthrown  by  the  some  nature  hi 
and  the  sublilty  of  hell  defeated  by  that  nature  he  had  spoil 
engaged  in  tlie  rery  act  to  the  highest  obedience  and  humilitv,  iha 
OS  a  God  upon  his  throne,  the  creature  might  appear  in  the  lo 
creature,  in  the  depths  of  resignation  and  dependence :  the  pi 
made  in  the  gospel,  by  wayi  congruous  to  the  wisdom  which 
execution  of  his  counsel,  and  the  condiUons  of  enjoying  the  fniii 
and  rriuonable. 

1.  The  greatest  diSennt  interests  are  reconciled,  justice  in  puni 
in  pardoning.  For  man  had  broken  tlie  law,  and  plunged  hims 
misery:  the  sword  of  vengeance  was  unsheathed  by  iustice,  for  the  | 
criminal :  the  bowels  of  compassion  were  BtiiTed  by  mercy,  for  t 
iiiiserahle.  Justice  severely  beholds  the  sin,  and  mercy  compaa 
upon  the  misery.  Two  different  claims  are  entered  by  Uiose  cone 
justice  votes  fur  destruction,  and  mercy  votes  for  salvation.  Justici 
swurd,  and  drench  it  in  the  blood  of  the  offender  ;  mercy  would  stc 
tuni  it  from  the  breast  of  the  sinner.  Justice  would  edge  it,  and  mer 
Hm  amimenta  are  strong  on  both  sides. 

(1.)  Justice  pleads.  I  arrugn,  before  thy  tribunal,  a  rebel,  who 
wen  of  thy  hands,  the  centre  of  thy  rich  goodness,  and  a  counte 
iuuige;  he  is  indeed  miaerable,  whereby  to  excite  tby  compassioi 
miserable,  without  being  criminal.  Thou  didst  create  him  in  a  stale 
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:  lud  there  been  wine  reaeon  of  any  disguety  it  could  not  have  lialanced 

«  which  had  to  much  reason  to  obbge  mm :  howeTer,  he  had  received 

^  from  the  fidlen  an^l,  to  oblige  him  to  turn  into  his  camp.    Was  it  not 

ij  tliat  one  of  thy  creatures  would  nave  stripped  thee  of  the  glory  of  heaven, 

■  also  must  deprive  thee  of  thy  glory  upon  earth,  which  was  due  from  him  to 

I  hb  Creator?    Can  he  charge  Uie  difficulty  of  the  command?    No :  it  was 

below,  than  above  his  strength.     He  mi^ht  rather  complain  that  it  was  no 

I  whereby  his  obedience  and  gratitude  might  have  a  larger  scope,  and  a  more 

M  field  to  move  in  than  a  precept  so  light ;  so  easy,  as  to  abstain  from  one 

in  the  garden.     What  excuse  can  ne  have,  that  would  prefer  the  liquorishnesa 

is  sense  before  the  dictates  of  his  reason,  and  the  obligations  of  his  creation  t 

mm  thoa  didst  set  him  was  righteous  and  reasonable ;  and  shall  righteousness 

cm  be  rejected  by  the  supreme  and  infallible  reason,  because  the  rebellious 

hath  trampled  upon  it  f    What !  must  God  abrogate  bis  holy  law,  because 

creature  hath  slighted  it?    What  reflection  will  this  be  upon  the  wisdom  that 

ted  it^  and  upon  the  equity  of  the  command  and  sanction  of  it?    Either  man 

nfo,  or  the  holy  law  be  expuneed,  and  for  ever  out  of  date.    And  is  it  not 

r  man  should  etemaUy  smart  under  his  crime,  than  any  dishonourable  reflec- 

of  unrighteousness  be  cast  upon  the  law,  and  of  folly,  and  want  of  foresight 

the  Lawgiver?  Not  to  punisn,  would  be  to  approve  the  devil's  lie,  and  justify 

reatnre's  revolt     It  would  be  a  condemnation  of  thy  own  law  as  unrighteous, 

a  sentencing  th^  own  wisdom  as  imprudent    Better  man  should  for  ever  bear 

I  pimishment  of  ms  ofience,  than  God  bear  the  dishonour  of  his  attributes :  better 

should  be  miserable  than  God  should  be  unrighteous,  unwise,  false,  and  tamely 

the  denial  of  liis  sovereignty.  But  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  gratify  mercy 

Mrdoning  the  malefactor?    Besides  the  irrepar&le  dishonour  to  the  law,  the 

nQring  thy  veracity  in  not  executing  the  denounced  threatening,  he  would  receive 

^iHXiuiagement  by  such  a  grace  to  spurn  more  at  thy  sovereignty,  and  oppose  thy 

^NiUueas  by  runnmg  on  in  a  course  of  sin  with  hopes  of  impunity.     If  the  creature 

Ve  restored,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  that  hath  fared  so  well,  after  the  breach 

it^  should  be  very  careful  of  a  future  observance :  his  easy  readmission  would 

him  in  the  repetition  of  his  ofience,  and  thou  shalt  soon  find  him  cast  off*  all 

il  dependence  on  thee.  Shall  he  be  restored  without  any  condition,  or  covenant  7 

fie  u  a  creature  not  to  be  governed  without  a  law,  and  a  law  is  not  to  be  enacted 

^thout  a  penalty.     What  niture  re^rd  will  he  have  to  thy  precept,  or  what  fear 

will  he  have  of  thy  threatening,  if  his  crime  be  so  lightly  past  over  ?     Is  it  the 

stability  of  thy  word  ?    What  reason  will  he  have  to  give  credit  to  that,  which  he 

bath  found  already  disregarded  by  thyself?    Thy  truth  in  future  threatenings  will 

be  of  no  force  with  him,  who  hath  experienced  thy  laying  it  aside  in  the  former. 

It  is  necessary,  tliereforc,  that  the  rebellious  creature  should  be  punished  for  the 

preservation  of  the  honour  of  the  law,  and  the  honour  of  the  Lawgiver,  with  all 

those  perfections  that  are  imited  in  the  composure  of  it. 

(2.)  Mercy  doth  not  want  a  plea.     It  is  true,  indeed,  the  sin  of  man  wants  not 

its  aggravations :  he  hath  slighted  thy  goodness,  and  accepted  thy  enemy  as  his 

counsellor ;  but  it  was  not  a  pure  act  of  nis  own,  as  the  devil's  revolt  was :  he  had 

a  tempter,  and  the  devil  had  none :  he  had,  I  acknowledge,  an  understanding  to 

know  thy  will,  and  a  power  to  obey  it ;  yet  he  was  mutable,  and  had  a  capacity  to 

falL     It  was  no  difficult  task  that  was  set  him,  nor  a  hard  yoke  that  was  laid  upon 

him ;  yet  he  had  a  brutish  part,  as  well  as  a  rational,  and  sense  as  well  as  soul ; 

whereas  the  fallen  angel  was  a  pure  intellectual  spirit     Did  God  create  the  world 

to  suffer  an  eternal  dishonour,  in  letting  himself  be  outwitted  by  Satan,  and  his  work 

wrested  out  of  his  hands?    Shall  the  work  of  eternal  counsel  presently  sink  into 

irreparable  destruction,  and  the  honour  of  an  almighty  and  wise  work  be  lost  in  tlie 

ruin  of  the  creature  ?    Tliis  would  seem  contrary  to  the  nature  of  thy  goodness,  to 

make  man  only  to  render  him  miserable :  to  design  him  in  his  creation  for  the 

service  of  the  devil,  and  not  for  the  service  of  his  Creator.     What  else  could  be  the 

tsnie,  if  the  chief  work  of  thy  hand,  defaced  presently  afler  the  erecting,  should  for 

ever  remain  in  this  marred  condition  ?  What  can  be  expected  upon  the  continuance 

of  his  misery,  but  a  perpetual  hatred,  and  enmity  of  thy  creature  against  thee  ?  Did 

God  in  creation  design  his  being  hated,  or  his  being  loved  by  his  creature?    Shall 

God  make  a  holy  law,  and  have  no  obedience  to  that  law  from  that  crcatiure  whom 
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it  wai  mftde  to  govern  ?    Shall  the  curious  workmanship  of  God,  and  the  eidUl: 
engraving*  of  the  law  of  nature  in  his  heart,  be  so  soon  defaced,  and  lemua  b  W 
blotted  condition  for  ever?    This  fall  thou  couldst  not  but  in  the  treasmeirfif: 
infinite  knowledge  foresee.     Why  hadst  thou  goodness  then  to  create  hin  ii  A 
integrity,  if  tliou  wouldst  not  have  mere}'  to  pity  him  in  misery?    Shall  thy  ana 
for  ever  trample  upon  the  honour  of  thy  work,  and  triumph  over  the  glory  tf  (H 
and  applaud  nimself  in  the  success  of  his  subtilt}'?  Shall  thy  creature  oolypMl^ 
glorify  thee  as  an  avenger,  and  not  actively  as  a  compassionater  ?  AmnotlafT 
fection  of  thy  nature  aa  well  as  justice?  Shall  justice  engross  all,  and  I  netcreai 
into  Wew?    It  is  resoU'ed  already,  that  the  fallen  angeb  shall  be  no  subjects  fviift. 
to  exercise  myself  upon ;  and  I  have  now  less  reason  than  before  to  plead  far  te: 
they  fell  with  a  full  consent  of  will,  without  any  motion  from  another;  aii^ 
contont  with  their  omtu  apostasy  they  envy  thee,  and  thy  glory  upon  eai^M^ 
as  in  heaven,  and  have  drawn  mto  their  party  the  best  part  of  the  creation  U* 
Shall  Satan  plunge  the  whole  creation  in  the  same  irreparable  niin  with  Iobbi 
If  the  creature  bo  n-'Stored,  will  he  contract  a  boldness  m  sin  by  impurity!  Hit 
thuu  not  a  grace  to  render  him  ingenuous  in  obedience,  as  well  as  a  comttHMali 
recover  him  from  mi«er}'.'     What  will  hinder,  but  that  such  a  grace,  frluAhA*'^* 
established  the  standing  angels,  may  establish  this  recovered  creature?    Ifli* 
utterly  excluded  from  exercising  myself  on  men,  as  I  have  been  from  devils,  a  iWb 
spi'cii's  is  lost ;  nay,  I  can  never  expt»ct  to  appear  upon  the  stage :  if  thou  wilt  (fit 
ruin  him  by  ju;itice,  and  create  another  world,  and  another  man,  if  he  staoi,^ 
bounty  will  be  eminent,  yet  there  is  no  room  for  mercy  to  act,  unless  by  the  «•• 
mission  of  sin,  he  exposetli  himself  to  niiser\';  and  if  sin  enter  into  another  v<A 
I  have  little  hopes  to  be  heard  then,  if  I  am  rejected  now.  Worlds  will  be  perpetndiy 
created  by  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power ;  sin  entering  into  these  worlds,  will  1m 
]>erpetually  jmnished  by  justice;  and  mercy,  which  is  a  perfection  of  thy  natoRi 
will  for  ever  be  coinmandtHl  silence,  and  lie  wrapt  up  in  an  otenial  darkness.  Tilw 
occasion  now,  therefore,  to  expose  )ne  to  the  knowledge  of  thy  creatiure,  since  if^ 
out  miser\',  mercy  can  never  set  foot  into  the  world.  Mercy  pleads,  if  man  be  ruinri. 
the  creation  is  in  vain ;  justice  ]>lead!S  if  man  be  not  sentenced,  the  law  is  in  vaia; 
truth  backs  justice,  and  grace  abets  mercy.     What  shall  be  done  in  this  seeming 
contradiction  ?  Mercy  is  not  manifested,  if  man  be  not  pardoned ;  justice  will  com- 
plain, if  man  be  not  punished. 

(3.)  An  ex|>ed lent  is  found  out,  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  answer  these  demand^and 
adjust  tlie  ditierencos  between  them.  The  wisdom  of  God  answers,  I  will  satisfv  ynur 
pleas.  The  pleas  of  justice  shall  be  satisfied  in  pimishing,  and  the  pleas  of  mercy  shall 
l)e  received  in  pardoning.  Justice  shall  not  complain  for  want  of  punishment,  nor 
inercy  for  want  of  compassion.  I  will  have  an  infinite  sacrifice  to  content  justice; 
and  the  virtue  and  fmit  of  that  sacrifice  shall  delight  mercy.  Here  shall  justice  have 
punishment  to  accept,  and  mercy  shall  have  pardon  to  bestow.  The  rights  of  both 
are  preserved,  and  the  demands  of  both  amicably  accorded  in  punishment  and  par- 
don, by  transferring  the  piiiiiahment  of  our  crimes  upon  a  surety,  exacting  a  recom- 
pense from  his  blood  by  justice,  and  conferring  life  and  sidvation  upon  us  by  mercy 
without  the  expense  of  one  drop  of  our  own.  Thus  is  justice  satisfied  in  its  severities, 
and  mercv  in  its  indulgences.  The  riches  of  grace  are  twisted  with  the  terrors  of 
wrath.  The  bowels  of  mercy  are  wound  about  the  flaming  sword  of  justice,  and  the 
sword  of  justice  protects  and  secures  the  bowels  of  mercy.  Thus  is  G*k1  rin'hteoui 
without  being  cruel,  and  merciful  without  being  unjust ;  his  righttMjusnesa  inviolable, 
and  the  world  recoverable.  Thus  is  a  resi)leiulent  mercy  brought  forth  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  curses,  confusions,  and  wrath  threatened  to  the  offender.  This  is  t<ie  ad- 
mirable temperament  found  out  by  the  wisdom  of  God  :  his  justice  is  honoured  in 
the  sufferings  of  man's  surety;  and  his  mercy  is  honoured  in  the  application  of  the 
propitiation  to  the  ollender :  (Horn.  iii.  2 1,  2')) :  '  IJeiiig  justified  freely  by  his  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ:  whom  (Jod  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  riLrhteousness  for  the  rcuiiasion 
of  sms  that  are  past,  through  t)  c  foihearanco  of  God.'  Had  we  in  our  persons  been 
sacrifices  to  justice,  mercy  had  for  ever  been  unkno>\'n ;  had  we  been  solely  fostered 
by  mercy,  justice  had  forever  been  secluded;  had  we,  being  guilty,  been  absolved, 
mercy  might  have  rejoiced,  and  justice  might  have  complainiHl ;  had  we  been  aolely 
punishedj^ustice  would  have  triumphed,  and  mercy  grieved.     But  by  this  medhtm 
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ly  n^hMT  halli  gmmd  of  complaint ;  justice  hath  nodiinff  to  ohugB^ 
iahment  ii  inili^ed;  mexcy  hath  whereof  to  boast  when  &e  surety  is 
le  debt  of  ^  nmer  Is  transfiened  upon  the  surety,  that  the  merit  o( 
y  be  confened  upon  the  sinner ;  so  that  God  now  deals  with  our  sine 
onsuming  jnslios^  and  with  our  nenMos  in  a  way  of  rdieving  mercnr. 
letter,  and  mora  (^orioui,  than  if  the  daim  of  one  had  been  granted, 
Bon  of  the  demand  of  the  other;  it  had  then  been  either  an  unrighteous 
erdkss  iustiee;  it  is  now  a  r^teous  mercy,  and  a  merdftd  justioe. 
lorn  of  God  appears  in  the  nusiect  or  person  whesein  diese  were  ao- 
eeond  Person  is  ^  blessed  Innity.    There  was  a  congruity  in  the 
ung  and  eflEeeting  it  rather  tium  any  other  perMO,  aeooraing  to  ih» 
lersons,  and  the  serend  functions  of  the  perMm%  as  represented  in 
le  Father,  after  creation,  is  the  lawgiver,  and  presents  man  with  the 
)wn  holiness  and  the  way  to  his  creatures'  hiqppiness ;  but  after  the 
too  impotent  to  perform  the  law,  and  too  polluted  to  ei\joy  a  fdidty. 
ras  then  neoessarv ;  not  that  it  was  necessary  lor  God  to  redeem  man, 
essary  for  man's  hMypiness  that  he  should  be  recoreredi    To  this  the 
I  is  appointed,  that  oy  communion  with  him,  man  might  derive  a  hiq^ 
brought  again  to  God.  But  since  man  was  bhnd  in  his  understanding, 
in  his  wilf  to  God,  there  must  be  the  exerting  of  a  virtue  to  enlighten 
bend  his  will  to  understand,  and  accept  of  this  redemption;  ana  this 
ed  to  the  Third  Person,  the  Holy  Ghost 

not  congruous  that  the  Father  should  assume  human  nature,  and  sul^ 
i  redemption  of  man.  He  was  first  in  order;  he  was  the  lawsiver,  and 

the  ju4ge.  As  lawgiver,  it  was  not  convenient  he  should  stand  in 
^e  law-breaker;  and  as  judges  it  was  as  little  convenient  he  should 
nalefactor.  That  he  who  had  made  a  law  against  sin,  denounced  a 
he  commission  of  sin,  and  whose  part  it  was  actually  to  punish  the 
become  sin  for  the  wilftil  transgressor  of  his  law.  He  being  the  rector, 
le  an  advocate  and  intercessor  to  himself?  HoW  could  he  be  the  judge 
ce  ?  a  judge,  and  yet  a  mediator  to  himself  f  If  he  had  been  the  sacri- 
it  be  some  person  to  examine  the  validity  of  it,  and  pronounce  the 
septance.  Was  it  agreeable  that  the  Son  should  sit  upon  a  throne  of 
toe  Father  stand  at  the  bar,  and  be  responsible  to  the  Son  ?  That  the 
in  the  place  of  a  govenior,  and  the  Father  in  the  place  of  the  criminal  t 
er  should  be  bruised  (Isa.  liii.  10)  by  the  Son,  as  the  Son  was  by  the 
xiiL  70)  ?  that  the  Son  should  awaken  a  sword  against  the  Father, 
lid  against  the  Son?  That  the  Father  should  be  sent  by  the  Son,  as  the 
e  Father  (Gal.  iv.  4)  ?  The  order  of  the  persons  in  the  blessed  Trinity 
rted  and  disturbed.  Had  the  Father  been  sent,  he  had  not  been  fir^ 
lender  is  before  the  person  sent :  as  the  Father  begets,  and  the  Son 
>hn  i.  14),  so  the  Fatner  sends,  and  the  Son  is  sent  He  whose  order 
not  properly  send  himself. 

IS  it  congruous  that  the  Spirit  should  be  sent  upon  this  a£Qur.  If  the 
id  been  sent  to  redeem  us,  and  the  Son  to  apply  that  redemption  to 
f  the  Persons  had  also  been  inverted ;  the  Spirit,  then,  who  was  third 
>een  second  in  operation.  The  Son  would  tnen  have  received  of  the 
(pint  doth  now  of  Christ,  *  and  shew  it  unto  us '  (John  L  15).  As  the 
A  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  so  the  proper  function  and  operation 
er  aflcr  the  operations  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Had  the  Spudt  been 
I  us,  and  tlie  Son  sent  by  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  to  apply  that  re- 
I,  the  Son  in  his  acts  had  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Spirit; 
endcr,  had  been  in  order  before  the  Son ;  whereas,  the  Spirit  is  called 
Christ,'  as  sent  by  Christ  from  the  '  Father '  (Gal.  iv.  6 ;  John  xv.  27). 
ler  of  the  works,  so  the  order  of  the  Persons  is  preserved  m  their 
ons.  Creation,  and  a  law  to  govern  the  creature,  precedes  redemption, 
at  which  hath  no  being,  is  not  capable  of  a  redeemed  being.  Reoemp- 

the  existence  and  the  misery  of  a  person  redeemed.     As  creation 

nption,  so  redemption  precedes  the  application  of  it     As  redemption 

being  of  the  creature,  so  application  of  redemption  supposcth  the 

.emption.    According  to  the  order  of  these  works,  is  the  order  of  the 
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0MaD.itti  of  the  Tr.Tv^  PerK»ns.    Cmtino  belongs  to  the  FatheTi  the  fintp_^   , 
svdf-srbccL  the  nKwii  work.  »  ihe  filnction  of  the  Son,  the  second  pom;  mt 
€^xSiiie  :hiri  vork.  is  ihe  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  penon.  T^Fal 
<virr»  '."L  :>.e  S.c  ^.-:5  ::.  :he  Holr  Gboert  af^ies  it.     He  purifies  our  Mils  to # 
af-7v:x2i.  ■>:'.fvr,  iT.i  Ivve  these  mrsteries.     He  forms  Chriat  in  tbewcmkrffc 
*.^'>  1^  If  cli  Oie  bi>ir  of  Christ  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  As  the  S|Hnta(Gii 
R.  vsc  uTv-.  :he  WAitrs.  :o  ^ramish  and  adorn  the  world,  after  the  matter  tflvi 
!".T=:.£*£    o=r..  L  -  .  io  he  ciovej  upon  the  heart,  to  supple  it  to  a  compliiiw^fc 
i":.r.T\  :.:..:  iriw*  -J-ie  lineiRients  c^ihe  new  creation  in  the  soul,  after  the faifcpff    .^ 
r.T.  j>  !:.ll    P;c  !s>::  juy*  :ho  price  that  was  due  from  us  to  God,  and  Ae&iAip* 
:V.:  iir:.:-*':  ,.-^'  'J-.e  p^^^r-ise*  of  ]:fe  and  glory  purchased  by  the  merit  of  thil  W'' 
1;  .*  :.  >:  .•Sirred.  :hii  ihf  Fadier.  under  the  dispensation  of  the  law, 
:V.;  .r  -"--.jLTis^  w-l:h  Ose  pr^:T>!*e«  and  threatenings,  to  the  undorstandhigtcfMjT'^,  ir 
A-i  C  :.-*•«  ur.  .:-:r  :he  c:*per.s-don  of  grace,  when  ne  was  upon  the  earth,  pwyoj*!-.-  : 
i*f  i  ■**;>=-  ^*  •■"■=  -.t^AiiJ  of  solvation,  exhorts  to  faith  as  the  condition  ofiilTiti«iJ^^i 
S-^:  ::  wjL*  riiihiT  :he  f-ir.crlj^r.*  of  the  one  or  the  other  to  display  such  ancinf 
iz  :*::  -".'.irf^ir.iir.r  aad  will  tc»  make  men  believe  and  obey;  and,  therefore, ft« 
w:r."  *ujh  f;w  ».-:r.vcrs-\*::s  :n  :ho  time  of  Christ,  by  his  miracles.     Buttlui*^ 
WAS  r\>^;r%i\:  zsz  :'-.i  f.:"er  ar.d  britrht or  appearance  of  the  Spirit,  whose  oflBceilW 
1.^  :».-^"v-::,"v  rh;  w.^rld  of  :ho  neo^^iy  of  a  Redeemer,  because  of  their  loit  coafr 
l>.^r. :  .":"  :>.*  ivr>. ::  of  :he  K^Nioi-r.uT.  the  Son  of  God ;  of  the  sufficiency  and  efikwy 
of  rt\i:  •.:::>:;  .^n.  i.y\*j:u«  of  his  rijhtixniMiess  and  acceptation  by  tlie  Father.  Tk 
^  •■sc.'-.n  of  G>i  :*  *tvn  in  prtjvir!:.^  and  presenting  the  objects,  and  then  in  mibl 
ir.-:rrf«s:.>:i  of  :hem  upon  the  subioou  he  mtends.   And  thus  is  Uie  order  of  the  TWn 
r»  rs.".:*  i*re*cn  od. 

v     iV.c  S<wnd  Person  had  the  greatest  congruity  in  this  work.  He  by  whomGii 
iTiAUvi  :hc  wor'd  wa*  mc»«  conveniently  employed  in  restoring  the  defaced  waU 
:  J  .->.r. :.  4   :  who  r.iore  !:;  to  roiwor  it  from  it$  lapsed  state  than  he  that  had  erected ^ 
!:t  '.'.<  YT.'.iv.:i\c  su:«:  ^Hcb.  i.  2i '     He  was  the  light  of  men  in  creation,  and  thcR- 
f.-re  ■':  w.is  :r..><:  tvjuk*n-blo  he  fhouM  be  the  light  of  men  in  redemption.   Who  fins 
to  nf.'r::;  :h-.'  Oirine  inuge  th.in  he  that  first  formed  it  ?   Who  fitter  to  speak  forv 
to  li.xi  :hAa  he  who  was  the  Word  ^John  i.  1)  ?    Who  could  better  intercede  witli 
the  Kji:hcr  tha!i  he  who  was  the  onlv  begotten  and  beloved  Son  ?     Who  so  fit  to 
red«,v:n  :?:e  fv»r:V::ed  inheritance  as  the  Heir  of  all  things  f     Who  fitter  and  bettrf 
t>  vr^-\.ii:  for  lis  to  have  the  right  of  children  than  he  that  possessed  it  by  nature! 
Wi-  tV"  :t\*'.v.  K'inc  the  *on*  of  God,  and  who  fitter  to  introduce  us  into  an  adofrted 
*:a:o  than  :ho  Son  of  Gv»d  .*     Hervin  was  an  expression  of  the  richer  grace,  because 
the  r.r^:  sin  was  iniiniHliatolv  acain^t  the  wisdom  of  God,  bv  an  ambitious  affectalioD 
of  .1  « is^:o:n  i\|u.il  to  Gtxi.  that  that  person,  who  was  the  wisdom  of  God,  should  be 
nude  .1  Moritioi'  for  the  expiation  of  the  sin  against  wisdom. 

o.  The  wisdom  of  GvhI  is  seen  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  whereby  this  rcdeira>- 
tio:i  was  nocinnplisheil.  The  union  of  the  two  natures  was  the  foundation  of  the 
union  o\'  iiwX  and  the  fiUIen  creature. 

Isi,  The  union  itself  is  admirable  :  'The  Word  is  made  flesh*  (John  i.  14),  one 
Spinal  with  Ciinl  in  the  form  of  a  servant'  (Phil.  ii.  7).  When  the  apostle  speaks 
of  •  (.uhI  manifotod  in  the  flesh.*  he  s|>eiiks  *  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  myster}** 
(1  Tim.  iii.  l(i) ;  that  v.hieh  is  incomprehensible  to  the  angels,  which  thev  never 
iniiiginetl  In^fore  it  was  ri'veale<l.  which  perhaps  they  never  knew  till  they  beheld  it 
1  am  sure,  under  the  law,  the  figures  of  the  chenibims  were  placed  in  the  sanctuaz}', 
with  their  •  faces  IiH>king  towards  tlie  propitiator\','  in  a  perpetual  posture  of  contein- 
nlation  and  admiration  (^Exod. xxxvii. 0),  to  which  the  apostle  alludes  (1  Pet.  LV2). 
Mysterious  is  the  wisdom  of  God  to  unite  finite  and  infinite,  almightiness  and  weak- 
ni»ss,  immortality  and  n;orta!ity,  immutability-,  with  a  thing  subject  to  change;  to  have 
a  nature  tWmi  eternity,  and  yet  a  nature  subject  to  the  revolutions  of  time ;  a  nature 
to  make  a  law,  and  a  nature  to  be  subjected  to  the  law ;  to  be  God  blessed  for  ever, 
in  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  and  an  infant  exposed  to  calamities  from  the  womb  of 
his  mother :  terms  seeming  most  distant  from  union,  most  uncapable  of  conjunction, 
to  shake  hands  together,  to  be  most  intimately  conjoined  ;  glor}'  and  vilcness,  fulness 
and  emptiness,  heaven  and  earth;  the  creature  with  the  Creator;  he  that  nuuleall 
things,  m  one  person  with  a  nature  that  is  made;  Immanuel,  God,  and  man  ip 

(y)  Au»yrj»»t.  Moral.  Tom.  V.  up.  47«— J<<0. 
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!gy^5    *^liiit  wliich  U  moit  ipribul  to  putake  of  that  which  it  canul  fleih  and  blood 
*»,**-  ii.  1 1) :  cnw  with  the  Fatber  m  his  Godfaiad,  one  with  ua  in  hit  manhood ; 


..^^^^ckdlifnil  to  be  in  him  in  the  fiilleit  perfection,  and  the  manhood  hi  the  greatest 

t^?^^  ;  llie  creature  one  with  the  Creator,  and  the  Creator  one  with  the  creature. 

^^^  laii)?  inconiprehenmblewiadon  of  God  declared  in  the  'Word  being  made  flesh.' 

1^  "T^     'Q  the  manner  of  this  union.    A  union  of  two  natutet,  yet  no  natutal  union. 

l^^J^'AtucFnds  all  the  union*  riiible  among  creatures :  ■  it  is  not  like  the  union  of 

^^^^  in  a  building.  Or  two  ^eces  of  timber  fiMtencd  toother,  which  touch  one 

l^ur*"'eronlv  in  theu' superficies  and  outude,  without  anyindmacy  with  one  another. 

8t^^*'cii  a  kind  of  union  God  would  not  be  man:  the  Word  could  not  so  be  made 

1^^^^      Nor  i«  it  Bunion  of  patts  to  the  whole,  ai  the  members  and  the  body;  tlie 

^|^*Ab«r9  an-  parts,  the  body  ii  the  whole  ;  for  the  whole  results  from  the  parts,  and 

**^^**^n(b  upon  the  patts:  but  Christ,  beine  God,  is  independent  upon  any  thing. 

^^^  parts  ari!  in  Order  of  nature  before  the  whole,  but  nothing  can  be  in  order  of 

^^I^^itd  U'l'ort;  God.     Nor  is  it  as  the  union  of  two  liquors,  as  when  wine  and  water 

^^^  niiied  ti  igether,  for  they  are  so  incoiporated  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  one 

■^^^hfr ;  nu  man  can  tell  which  particle  is  wine,  and  which  is  water.   But  the  pro- 

^^'rtfs  of  the  Divine  nature  are  distinfuiihablc  from  the  properties  of  the  human. 

t^^^ir  is  it  as  ibe  union  of  the  sou]  and  body,  so  M  that  the  Deity  is  the  form  of  the 

^^%niinity,  ju  the  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body  :  for  as  ike  soul  is  but  a  part  of  the 

^^ao,  so  till-  Divinity  would  be  then  but  e  part  of  the  humanity;  and  as  a  form,  or 

^^  soul,  L(j  ill  a  state  of  imperfection,  without  that  which  it  is  to  inform,  so  the 

^^irinity  of  Christ  wonid  have  been  imperfect  till  it  had  assumed  tlie  humanity,  and 

^D  the  perfection  of  an  eternal  Deity  would  have  depended  on  a  creature  of  time 

T^ia  union  (if  two  natures  in  Christ  is  incomprehensible  :  and  it  is  a  mystery  we 

^aTin</t  arrive  to  the  top  of,  how  the  Divine  nature,  which  is  the  same  with  that  of 

^e  KaL)]i.-r  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  be  united  to  the  human  nature,  without  its 

\iemg  ^.lid  ihat  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  united  to  the  flesh ;  hut  tho 

^ripturi-  iloib  not  encourage  any  such  notion;  it  spealu  only  of  the  Word,  tha 

£;r»>n  of  Ihc  Word  being  made  flesh,  and  in  bis  being  made  neah,  distinguisheth 
m  from  the  Father,  as  '  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father' (John  L  14).   Thepenon 
«f  ttie  Sun  iras  the  term  of  this  union. 

(I.J  This  union  doth  not  confound  the  properties  of  the  Deityand  those  of  the 
knaanity.  They  remain  distinct  and  entire  in  each  other.  The  Deity  is  not 
t^xtmi  into  flesh,  nor  the  flesh  transformed  into  God  :  they  are  distinct,  and  yet 
mited;  they  are  conjoined,  and  yet  unmixed  :  the  dues  of  either  nature  are  pre- 
■erred.  It  is  imposiible  that  the  majesty  of  the  Divinity  can  receive  an  alteration. 
It  i>  aa  impossible  that  the  meanness  of  the  humanity  can  receive  the  impressions  of 
Ae  Deity,  so  as  to  be  changed  into  it,  and  a  creature  he  metamoryhoaed  into  the 
Cl«ator,  and  temporary  flesh  become  eternal,  and  finite  mount  up  into  inflnity  :  aa 
the  soul  and  body  are  united,  and  make  one  person,  yet  the  soul  is  not  changed  into 
the  perfections  of  the  body,  nor  the  body  into  the  perfections  of  the  soul.  There  is 
«  cbange  made  in  the  humani^,  by  being  advanced  to  a  more  excellent  union,  but 
not  in  the  Deity,  as  a  change  is  made  in  the  air,  when  it  is  enlightened  by  the  sun, 
not  in  the  sun,  which  communicates  that  brightness  to  the  air.  Athanasius  makes 
die  burning  bush  to  be  a  type  of  Christ's  incarnation  (Exod.  iii.  2) :  the  fire  signi- 
fyins  the  Divine  nature,  and  the  bush  the  human.  The  bush  is  a  branch  springing 
upfrom  the  earth,  and  the  fire  descends  from  heaven ;  as  the  bush  was  united  to 
the  fire,  yet  was  not  hurt  by  the  flame,  nor  converted  into  fire,  there  remained  a 
difference  between  the  bush  and  the  fire,  yet  the  properties  of  the  fire  ahined  in  tho 
bush,  BO  that  the  whole  hush  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  So  in  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
the  human  nature  is  not  swallowed  up  by  the  Divine,  nor  changed  into  it,  nor  con- 
founded with  it,  but  so  united,  that  the  properties  of  both  remain  firm  :  two  are  so 
become  one,  that  they  remain  two  stiU :  one  person  in  two  natures,  containing  the 
glorious  perfections  of  the  Divine,  and  the  weakenesses  of  the  human.  The  '  fulness 
of  the  Deity  dwells  bodily  in  Christ,'  (Col.  ii.  9). 

(2.)  The  Divine  nature  is  united  to  every  part  of  the  humanity.     The  whole 

Divinity  to  the  whole  humanity  ;  so  that  no  pnrthut  maybe  said  to  be  the  member 

of  God,  as  well  as  the  blood  is  said  to  be  the  '  blood  of  God'  (Acta  xx.  2S).     Uy  tho 

MUne  reason,  it  may  be  said,  the  hand  of  God,  the  eye  of  God,  the  arm  of  God.    A* 

(i)  Savim*Tiiu]up.  Ciucii,  lib.  3.  cap.  7.p  211, 
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God  it  inflniCcly  present  every  where,  so  ai  to  be  excluded  from  no  place 
Deity  hypo«tRtically  every  where  in  the  humanity,  not  excluded  from  any  \ 
as  the  lii^ht  of  the  sun  in  every  part  of  the  air ;  as  a  sparklini^  splendoui 
part  of  the  diamond.    Therefore,  it  is  concluded,  by  all  that  acknowltMige  t 
of  Christ,  that  when  his  soul  was  separated  from  the  body,  the  Deity  i 
united  both  to  soul  and  body,  as  light  doth  in  every  part  of  a  broken  crysta 

(3.)  Therefore,  perpetually  united  (Col.  ii.  9).     The  '  fulness  of  tlie  C 
dwells  in  him  bodily.'   It  dwells  in  him,  not  lodges  in  him,  as  a  traveller  in 
it  resides  in  him  as  a  fixed  habitation.     As  God  describes  the  pcrpetuiti 
presence  in  the  ark  by  his  habitation  or  dwelling  in  it  (Exod.  xxix.  14),  so  d 
apostle  the  inseparable  duration  of  the  Deity  in  the  humanity,  and  the  india 
union  of  the  humanity  with  the  Deity.     It  was  united  on  earth ;  it  remains 
in  heaven.    It  was  not  an  image  or  an  apparition,  as  the  tongues  wherein  th« 
came  upon  the  apostles,  were  a  temporary  representation,  not  a  thing  unitec 
pctually  to  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

(4.)  It  was  a  personal  union.     It  was  not  an  union  of  persons,  though  it  v 
personal  union ;  so  Davenant  expounds  (Col.  ii.  9),  Clirist  did  not  take  the  ptf' 
of  man,  but  the  nature  of  man  into  subsistence  with  himself.    The  body  and  iM 
Christ  were  not  united  in  themselves,  had  no  subsistence  in  themseh'es,  tiO  A 
were  united  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God.     If  the  person  of  a  man  wered^ 
to  him,  the  human  nature  would  have  been  the  nature  of  the  person  so  unitei  I 
him,  and  not  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God  (Ileb.  ii.  14,  16),  '  Forasmuch  tkal 
the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  ptft^ 
the  same ;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  i 
that  is,  the  devil.     For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels ;  but  he 
on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.'    He  took  flesh  and  blood  to  be  his  own 
perpetually  to  subsist  in  the  person  of  the  Aoyor,  which  must  be  by  a 
union,  or  no  way :  the  Deity  united  to  the  humanity,  and  both  natures  to 
person.    This  is  the  mysterious  and  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

3d.  The  end  of  this  union. 

n.)  He  was  hereby  fitted  to  be  a  Mediator.  He  hath  something  like  to  mi^J 
and  something  like  to  God.  If  he  were  in  all  things  only  like  to  man,  he  would  lM, 
at  a  distance  from  God :  if  he  were  in  all  things  only  like  to  God,  he  would  be  ati^ 
distance  from  man.  He  is  a  tnie  Mediator  between  mortal  sinners  and  the  immoitB^ 
righteous  One.  He  was  near  to  us  by  the  infinnities  of  our  nature,  and  near  to  Gd^ 
by  the  perfections  of  the  Divine ;  as  near  to  God  in  his  nature,  as  to  us  in  oun;  M 
near  to  us  in  our  nature  as  he  is  to  God  in  the  Divine.  Nothing  that  belongs  to  th»j 
Deit}',  but  he  possesses ;  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  human  nature,  but  he  is  clc  ' 
with.  He  luiid  both  the  nature  which  had  oflendod,  and  that  nature  which 
offended :  a  nature  to  please  God,  and  a  nature  to  pleasure  us  :  a  nature,  whereby  hl^ 
experimentally  knew  the  excellency  of  God,  which  was  injured,  and  understood  tl». 
glory  due  to  him,  and  consequently  the  greatness  of  the  oflonce,  which  was  to  be  mft*. 
surcd  by  the  dignity  of  his  person.:  and  a  nature  whorohy  he  might  be  si'nsibleof 
the  miseries  contracted  by,  and  endure  the  calamities  due  to  the  offender,  that  hi 
might  both  have  compassion  on  him,  and  make  due  satisfaction  for  him.  He  kW 
two  distinct  natures  capable  of  the  affections  and  seiitimentit  of  the  two  persons  hi 
was  to  accord ;  he  was  a  just  judge  of  the  rights  of  the  one,  and  the  demerit  of  dtf 
other.*  He  could  not  have  this  full  and  perfect  undorstandint^  if  he  did  not  poae* 
the  perfections  of  the  one,  and  the  qualities  of  the  other ;  tlie  one  fitted  him  ibr 
*  things  appertaining  to  God  '  (Heb.  v.  1),  and  the  other  furnished  him  with  a  senH 
of  tlie  *  infirmities  of  man*  (Heb.  iv.  15). 

(2.)  He  was  hereby  fitted  for  the  working  out  the  happiness  of  man.  A  Dirine 
nature  to  communicate  to  man,  and  a  human  nature  to  can-)'  up  to  God.  [1.]  Hi 
had  a  nature  whereby  to  suffer  for  us,  and  a  nature  whereby  to  be  meritorious  IB 
tboie  sufferings.  A  nature  to  make  him  capable  to  bear  the  penalty,  and  a  natun 
to  make  his  sufferings  sufficient  for  all  that  embraced  him.  A  nature,  capable  to  be 
exposed  to  the  flames  of  Divine  wrath,  and  another  nature,  incapable  to  oe  cmdied 
hj  die  weight,  or  consumed  by  the  heat  of  it :  a  human  nature  to  suffer,  and  stand 
a  ncrifice  m  the  stead  of  man ;  a  Divine  nature  to  sanctify  these  sufferings,  and  fill 
ths  noatrili  of  God  with  a  sweet  savour,  and  thereby  atone  his  wrath :  tht  one  la 

'  )  Gomb.  de  Rclig.  p.  42. 
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:e  due  to  Wi  and  the  other  to  add  merit  to  his  lufl&ringa  lor  as.  Had 
man,  he  ooald  not  have  filled  our  place  in  sufl^ring;  and  conld  he 
e  sufiered,  his  sufi^rings  had  not  been  applicable  to  us;  and  had  he  not 
I  sufferings  had  not  been  meritoriously  and  firuitfiiUy  applicable.  Had 
been  the  Mood  of  God,  it  had  been  of  as  little  advantage  as  the  blood 
r  man,  or  the  blood  of  the  l^al  sacrifices  (H^  iz.  12).  Nothing  km 
dhaye  satisfied  God  for  the  injury  done  by  man.  Nothmg  less  than  God 
ontervailed  the  torments  doe  to  the  offending  creature.  Notibing  less 
Id  have  rescued  us  ontof  the  hands  of  the  jailor,  too  powerfiil  for  us. 
therefore,  a  nature  to  be  compassionate  to  us,  and  vietorioas  for  us. 
dbly  to  compassionate  us,  and  another  nature,  to  render  those  com- 
»al  for  our  relief ;  he  had  the  compassions  of  our  nature  to  jnty  us,  and 
if  the  Divine  nature  to  bear  with  us.  He  hath  the  affections  of  a  man 
power  of  a  God  for  us:  anature  to  disarm  the  devQ  for  us,  and  another 
lenaible  of  the  woridnff  of  the  devil  in  us,  and  against  us.  If  he  had 
1,  he  would  not  have  had  an  experimental  sense  of  our  misery ;  and  if 
only  man,  he  could  not  have  vanquished  our  enemies ;  had  he  been 
could  not  have  died ;  and  had  he  been  only  man,  he  could  not  have 
ath.  [3.]  A  nature  efficaciously  to  instruct  us.  As  man,  he  was  to 
isibly ;  as  God,  he  was  to  instruct  us  in&llibly.  A  nature^  whereby 
verse  with  us,  and  a  nature,  whereby  he  might  inflnpt^*^  ns  in  those 
i  human  mouth  to  minister  instruction  toman,  and  a  Divine  power  to 
h  efficacy.  [4.]  A  nature  to  be  a  pattern  to  us.  A  pattern  of  grace 
dam  was  to  have  been  to  his  posterity:^  a  Divine  nature  shinine  in 
le  image  of  the  invisible  God  m  the  dass  of  our  flesh,  that  he  n^^ht 
opy  for  our  imitation  (CoL  L  15),  '  The  image  of  the  invlsiUe  God, 
ram  of  evenr  creature'  in  conjimction.  The  virtues  of  the  Deify  are 
1  tempered  by  the  union  with  the  humanity,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun 
rthrough  a  coloured  glass,  which  condescends  more  to  Iho  weakneas 
Thus  &  perfections  of  the.  invisible  God,  breaking  through  the  first- 
creature,  glittering  in  Christ's  created  state,  became  more  sensible  for 
I  by  our  mind,  and  more  imitable  for  conformity  in  our  practice.  [5.]  A 
I  ground  of  confidence  in  our  approach  to  God.  A  nature  wherein  we 
im,  and  wherein  we  may  approach  to  him.  A  nature  for  our  comfort, 
for  our  confidence.  Had  ne  been  only  man,  he  had  been  too  feeble 
and  had  he  been  only  God,  he  had  been  too  hi^h  to  attract  us :  but 
Qured  by  his  human  nature,  and  assured  by  his  divine,  in  our  drawing 
n.  Communion  with  God  was  desired  by  us,  but  our  guilt  stifled  our 
le  infinite  excellency  of  the  Divine  nature  would  have  damped  our 
iing ;  but  since  tltese  two  natures,  so  far  distant,  are  met  in  a  marriap;e- 
e  a  ground  of  hope,  nay,  an  earnest,  that  the  Creator  and  believmg 
meet  and  converse  together.  And  since  our  sins  are  expiated  by  the 
luman  nature  in  conjunction  with  the  Divine,  our  guilt,  upon  believing, 
ier  us  from  this  comfortable  approach.  Had  he  been  only  man,  he 
re  assured  us  an  approach  to  Gcd :  had  he  been  only  God,  his  justice 
re  admitted  us  to  approach  to  him ;  he  had  been  too  terrible  for  guilty 
too  holy  for  polluted  persons  to  come  near  to  him :  but  by  being  made 
ice  is  tempered,  and  by  his  being  God  and  man,  his  mercy  is  ensured, 
nre  he  had,  one  with  us,  that  we  might  be  related  to  God,  as  one  with 
k  nature  to  derive  all  good  to  us.  Had  he  not  been  man,  we  had  had 
art  in  him :  a  satisfaction  by  him  had  not  been  imnuted  to  us.  If  he 
I,  he  could  not  communicate  to  us  divine  graces  ana  eternal  happiness; 
lave  had  power  to  convey  so  great  a  good  to  us,  had  he  been  only  man ; 
not  have  done  it,  accormng  to  the  rule  of  inflexible  righteousness,  had 
God.  As  man,  he  is  the  way  of  conveyance ;  as  God,  he  is  the  spring 
s.  From  this  grace  of  union,  and  the  grace  of  unction,  we  find  riven 
rias  to  make  glad  the  city  of  God.  Believers  are  his  branches,  and 
a  him,  as  he  is  their  root  in  his  human  nature,  and  have  fui  endless 
.  firom  lus  Divine.     Had  he  not  been  man,  he  had  not  been  in  a  state 

{b)  AmyrauU  Monls.  Tom.  V.  pp.4S8, 449. 


honour  and  ngbleounmt  oi  tne  law,  ooui  m  io  precepi  ana  pena. 
irreverdble  deugn  of  the  law  waa  obedience.  The  penalty  <^  i 
entrince  upon  tmugreMion.  Obedience  was  the  deaign,  and  the  ] 
to  enforce  the  obaerrtuice  of  the  precept  (Gen.  ii.  IT) :  '  Thou  ihi 
is  the  precept :  '  In  the  day  thou  eatett  thereof  thou  shalt  die ;'  th 
Obedience  wu  our  debt  to  the  law,  as  creature* ;  puniithment  Wat 
to  us,  M  tinnen:  ire  were  bound  to  endure  [he  penalty  for  otu*  t 
but  the  penalty  did  not  cancel  the  bond  of  future  obedience ;  th< 
been  incurred  without  (ranwretatng  the  precept ;  yet  the  precept ' 
by  enduring  the  penalty.  Since  man  wi  soon  revolted,  and  by  hi 
the  threatening,  thejuitice  of  the  law  had  been  honoured  by  ma 
the  holioen  and  equity  of  the  law  had  been  honoured  by  man'l 
wiadom  of  God  finds  out  a  medium  to  satiify  both  :  the  j  ustice  i 
•erved  in  the  execudon  of  the  penalty ;  and  the  holineea  of  the  ]i 
the  obaerrance  of  the  precept.  The  life  of  our  Saviour  is  a  conform 
and  hii  death  ii  a  conformity  to  the  penalty;  the  prpcepta  arc  e 
and  the  curse  punctually  executed,  by  a  Toluntary  obaerving  the 
tary  undei^ing  the  other.  It  ia  obeyed,  aa  if  it  had  not  been 
executed  aa  if  it  bad  not  been  obeyed.  It  became  the  wisdom,  ju) 
of  God,  as  the  Rector  of  the  world,  to  exact  it  (Hcb.  ii.  10),  ai 
holiuesa  of  the  Mediator  to  '  fulfil  all  the  righleouaneai  of  llie  U 
MatL  iii.  15).  And  thus  the  honour  of  the  law  was  vlndlcntml  in 
The  tranagreaaion  of  the  lew  was  condemned  in  the  flesh  of  ihc  II 
righteousneia  of  ihe  kw  was  fulfilled  in  his  penon  :  and  both  these 
being  counted  aa  one  r^hCeousnesa,  and  imputed  to  the  believing  eii 
■ubject  to  the  law,  both  in  its  preceptire  and  minatory  part  By  Adan 
were  made  sinnen,  and  by  Christ's  righteous  acting  we  are  mad( 
V.  19);  'As  by  one  man's  £sobedience  many  were  maide  aii 


ns,  by  inherency,  hut  fulfilled  il 


exactly  lidfilled  by  another.  As  he  died  for  u  . 
lived  for  ua.  The  commands  of  the  law  were  as  well  obiierved  for  u 
ings  of  the  law  were  endured  for  us.  Thia  juatificatloii  of  a  aim 
•erratioD  of  the  holineaa  of  tlie  law  in  truth,  in  the  inward  par 
intention,  as  well  m  conformity  in  action,  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  t 
which  David  desirea  to  know  (Ps.  II.  6) :  '  Thou  dcsirest  truth  in 
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God  ghret  a  wdl-groiiiided  and  ntumal  dkmiit  to  •&  the  horran  diat 
iipon  tu. 

>ariKlom  of  Ood  fa  radcmptiimuTiiilibiniiiaiiiibitii^twooQDtra^ 
-  game  time^  and  bk  one  act:  the  grealeit  hatred  of  no,  and  the  greater 
ifamer.'  In  this  wi^  lie  pimithet  the  tm  without  raining  the  nnner,  and 
suiiiicf  the  tinner  widioatindiiknng  die  lin.    Heie  ii  etenial  lore  and 
;  a  condemning  the  nn  to  iniit  it  merited,  end  an  adyanjcing  the 
he  could  not  expact    Herein  ii  the  chofcect  love  and  the  deepei^ 
ted:  an  imnlacableneH  against  the  ain,  and  a  placehleneM  to  the 
hatnd  cf  tin  nath  been  diecovered  in  other  way* :  in  pnniihing  the 
;  lenillf ;  acntendng  maa  to  an  expulnon  from  peradieey  though 
andtfier;  in  aocnning  m  leipent,  an  irrational  cveature,  thoi^h  but  a 
inatiument.    The  whow  tenor  of  hit  threatenings  dedaie  his  loathing  of 
1  fprinkUngfofhia  judgments  in  the  world,  and  the  honible  enectations 
conadenees  confirm  it.   Botwhat  are  all  these  testimonies  to  the  highest 
that  can  posnbly  be  given  in  the  sheathing  the  sword  c^  his  wrath  in  the 
bin  Son  f    If  a  lather  should  ovder  his  son  to  take  a  mean  garb  below  his 
«vder  him  to  be  dramd  to  prison,  seem  to  throw  off  all  affection  of  a  father  for 
of  a  jud^,  contemn  his  son  to  a  horrible  death,  be  a  qtectator  ojf  his 
condition,  withhold  his  hand  from  assnaginff  his  misery,  regard  it  isther  with 
■ORow,  give  him  a  bitter  cup  to  drink,  and  stand  1^  to  see  bi^n  4nnk  it  off 
diigs  and  all,  and  flaan  frowns  in  hia  fiuse  all  the  while ;  and  tfiis  not 
ftnltof  his  own,  but  the  rdielHon  of  some  snbjecti  he  undertook  lor,  and  th^ 
might  have  a  pardon  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  ton,  the  su&rer :  sJl 
evidence  his  detestation  of  the  rebellion,  and  his  affection  to  the  rebels; 
to  their  crime^  and  his  love  to  th«r  welfiure.    Thu  did  God  do.    He 
Christ  up  for  our  oflbnces'  (Rmn.  viiL  32) ;  the  Father  gave  him  the 
zviii.  18) ;  the  Lord  bruised  him  with  pleasure  (Isa.  liii.  10),  and  that 
He  transferred  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  Son  the  pain  we  had  merited, 
criminal  might  be  restored  to  the  place  he  bad  forfeited.    He  hates  the 
i  m  to  condemn  it  for  ever,  and  wrap  it  up  in  the  cujcee  he  had  threatened ; 
iTOs  the  sinner,  believing  and  repenting,  ao  as  to  mount  him  to  an  expectation 
Mopiness  exceeding  the  first  estate,  both  in  glory  and  per^tuitv.     Instead  of 
raury  paradise,  lays  the  foundation  of  an  heavenly  mansion,  brings  forth  a 
tm  glory  jfrom  a  weight  of  misery,  separates  the  comfortable  Ijght  of  the  sun 
liie  scorching  heat  we  had  deserved  at  his  hands.    Thus  hath  God's  hatred  of 
mh  manifested.     He  is  at  an  eternal  defiance  with  sin,  yet  nearer  in  alliance 
be  sinner  than  he  was  before  the  revolt ;  as  if  man's  miserable  fall  had 
Rd  him  to  the  Judge.    This  is  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of '  grace  wherein 
oA  abounded'  (Eph.  I  9) :  a  wisdom  in  twistmg  the  happy  restoration  of  the 
II  amity,  with  an  everlasting  curse  upon  that  which  made  the  breach,  both 
rin  the  cause,  and  upon  Satan  the  seducer  to  it.    Thus  is  hatred  and  love,  in 
highest  glory,  manifested  together :  hatred  to  sin,  in  the  death  of  Christ,  more 
if  the  torments  of  hell  had  been  undergone  by  the  sinner ;  and  love  to  the 
',  more  than  if  he  had,  by  an  absolute  and  sunple  bounty,  bestowed  vpon 
ba  possession  of  heaven ;  because  the  gift  of  his  Son,  for  such  an  end,  is 
Iter  token  of  his  boundless  afiections,  wan  a  reinstating  man  in  paradise, 
b  the  wisdom  of  God  seen  in  redemption,  consuming  the  sin,  and  recovering 
mar. 

Hie  wisdom  of  God  is  evident  in  overturning  the  devil's  empire  by  the  nature 
I  ▼anquished,  and  by  ways  quite  contrary  to  what  that  maucious  spirit  could 
la.  The  deril,  indeed,  read  his  own  doom  in  the  first  promise,  and  found  his 
aaolved  upon,  by  the  means  of  the  '  Seed  of  the  woman,'  but  by  what  seed 
dC  ao  easily  known  to  him.«  And  the  methods  whereby  it  was  to  be  brought 
was  a  mystery  kept  secret  tram  the  malicious  devils,  since  it  was  not  dis- 
id  to  the  obedient  angels.  He  might  know,  fh>m  Isa.  liiL,  that  the  Redeemer 
snred  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  and  rescue  a  part  of  the  lost  crca- 
Hi  of  his  hands ;  and  that  this  was  to  be  effected  by  making  his  soul  an 
ig  for  sin :  but  could  he  imagine  whidi  way  his  soul  was  to  be  made  such  an 

ad  IndMd  the  Heathen  oracles,  managed  bv  the  devilf,  declared  that  they  were  not  long  to  b«M 
iftlt  1b  IIm  worid,  bat  th«  Hebrew  ebUd  ibottld  TaDi(ulah  them. 

a  a 
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oKringf  He  ilinwdly  luipocted  Clirint,  Jiiit  ifter  hn  inugnralbn  i.. —  ^  _ 
by  baptiMOO,  to  be  the  Sod  of  Ood :  but  did  he  em  dreun  Dut  iho  M'-^SE 
j^iiur  u  a  reputed  malefactor,  «hould  be  a  sacriGce  for  tl^e  exputiuii  nf  die  ^  '^jj 
derubid  introduced  bjhis  subtUtyl  Did  be  ever  imagine  a  crow  bIwiiU iiwi"T|l 
him  of  his  crown,  and  that  dying  groani  should  wreM  the  victory  oul  ofHiM"?3 
He  was  conquered  by  that  nature  he  had  cait  headlong  into  rtni :  a  tom^  * 
hii  nibtilty,  was  the  occation  of  cor  death  ;  and  a  woman,  by  the  coDduri  a^ 
only  wise  God,  bringg  forth  the  Author  of  our  life,  and  the  Confieror  of  ~ 
miei.  The  flesh  of  the  old  Adam  had  infected  us,  and  the  flesh  of  the  lu 
cures  us  (1  G)r.  xv.  21)  :  '  By  man  came  death  ;  by  man  also  came  the 
tion  from  the  dead.'  We  are  killed  by  the  old  Adam,  and  rajged  by  tbi'  ae<  i 
among  the  Israelites,  a  fiery  setpent  gave  the  wound,  and 

ministers  the  cure.     The  nature  that  wa»  deceived  bcuiseth  tht   ... 

up  the  fmmdationa  of  bis  kingdom.     Satan  is  defeated  by  the  counseU  U;l 
to  secure  his  posaession,  and  loses  the  victory  by  the  same  nwani  "l''^^ 
(bought  to  preserve  it     Hii  tempting  the  Jews  to  the  sin  of  crucirying  ihtlH 
Ood,  bad  a  contrary  success  to  his  tempting  Adam  to  eat  of  tht  me.    IWil 
death  be  brought  upon  Adam,  mined  us,  and  the  death  he  bronglii  b\  liii  >■> 
ments  upon  the  second  Adam,  restored  ui.     By  a  tree,  if  one  miv  s 
triumphed  over  the  world,  and  by  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  one  hanging  u] 
ii  discharged  of  his  power  over  us  (Heb.  ii.  14) :   '  Through  deaih  he  i 
Him  that  bad  the  power  of  death.'     And  thus  the  devil  ruins  his  nwn  1 
while  he  thinks  to  confirm  and  enlarge  it ;  and  is  defeated  by  his  on  p 
whereby  he  thought  to  continue  the  world  under  his  chains,  and  deprive  the  Cr 
of  the  world  of  hu  pvposed  honour.     What  deeper  counsel  could  he  reso1<e  a 
br  his  own  secutityy  than  to  be  instrumental  in  the  death  of  him,  uho  r' 
the  terror  of  the  defil  himaelf,  and  to  bring  the  Redeemer  of  thi-  world  lo 
with  disgrace  in  the  sight  of  a  multitude  M  men  J    Thus  did  the  uLdom  of  ^ 
ahine  forth  b  restoring  us  by  method*  seemingly  repugnant  I 
at,  and  above  the  luspidon  of  a  subtle  devil,  whom  he  intend 
he  imagine  that  we  should  be  healed  by  stripes,  quickened  by  d?aih,  p 
blood,  crowned  by  a  cross,  advanced  to  the  highest  honour  by  the  ]u«rn 
comforted  by  sorrows,  gl<nified  by  disgrace,  absolved  by  condemnRtion. 
rich  by  poverty  t    That  the  sweetest  noney  should  at  once  i^iring  out  of 
of  a  dead  lion,  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,   and  out  of  the  bosom  of 
Ood  ?     How  wonderful  is  this  wisdom  of  God !  that  the  Seed  of  ihp  i 
of  B  mean  virgin,  brought  forth  in  a  stable,  spending  his  days  in  aUlicuon,  ■• 
and  poverty,  without  any  pomp  and  splendour,  passuig  some  timt  in  a 
■hop,  with  carpenter's  tools  (Mark  vi.  6),  and  anerwards  exposed  lo  a  li 
disgracefiil  death,  should,  by  this  way,  pull  down  the  gates  of  belt,  subvp 
dom  of  the  devil,  and  be  the  hammer  to  break  in  pieces  that  powtT,  ■hid)  H 
■0  long  exercised  over  the  world  I     Thus  became  be  the  author  of  our  life,  bjH 
bound  (or  a  while  in  the  chains  of  death,  and  arrived  to  a  principality  over  w4 
malicious  powers,  by  being  a  prisoner  for  its,  and  the  anvil  of  their  rage  mi  "C 
7.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears,  in  giving  us  this  way  the  nirest  pruunri  "f"^ 
fort,  and  the  strongest  incentive  to  obedience.    The  rebel  is  reconciled.  1^9 
rebellion  shamed ;  God  is  propItlBted,  and  the  sinner  sanctified,  br  ihe  sarof  "^ 
What  can  more  contribute  to  our  comfort  and  confidence,  than  *1 
to  us?    What  can  more  enflame  our  love  to  him,  than  our  recover; 
the  oblation  of  his  Son  to  misery  and  death  for  us?     It  doth  as  n 
duty  as  secure  our  happiness.     It  presents  God  glorious  and  graciom 


highest  manner,  and  so  awakens  his  industry  to  the  strictest  and  nuliii"-!  iH"'^ 
Nothing  so  effectual  as  a  crucified  Christ  to  wean  us  from  sin,  and  -iill 
of  despair;  a  means,  in  regard  of  the  justice  signaliied  in  it,  to  ir.iki' 
the  sin  which  had  ruined  him ;  and  a  means,  in  regard  of  ihe  lovf  c  ,. 
make  him  delight  in  that  law  he  had  violated  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  15),    Tlie  ^^^ 
Christ,  and  therefore  the  love  of  God  expressed  in  it,  coiutrain*  us  no  1 
to  ourselves.  , . 

^1.)  It  isagroundof  thehighestcomlortandconfidenceinOod.     Siflccb'" 


wd,  *  T1»  Lord  hatli,  but  Ae  Lord  khall,  redeem  unel  frran  alt  bii 
ezxx.  8).     It  ii  a  liill  wBrrsnt  to  cut  aunelTsi  into  hw  amw. 
ntive  to  obedience. 

omanck  of  die  gospel  require  the  obedience  of  th«  erektme.  Theta 
cept  in  the  goapet  which  interfere*  with  luij  rule  in  the  law,  but 
lad  repreienti  it  m  iti  true  exactnen ;  the  beat  to  icorcli  ui  ii  allayed, 
direct  us  is  Dot  extinguiihed.  Not  the  leaat  allowance  to  any  nn  ia 
be  least  aftecdon  to  an)'  tin  is  indulged.  The  law  ii  tempered  by 
not  nulled  and  cast  out  of  doors  bj  it :  it  enacta  that  none  but  thoie 
led,  shall  be  glorified ;  that  there  must  be  grace  here,  if  we  expect 
;  Uint  we  muit  not  presume  to  expect  on  admittauce  to  the  tiiion  of 
leu  our  souls  be  clothed  with  a  robe  of  holineu  (Heb.  xii.  14).  It 
'dience  to  the  whole  law  in  our  intention  and  putpoee,  and  an  endeft- 
:  it  in  our  actiotu ;  it  promotes  the  honour  of  God,  and  iwdaiiu  ■ 
Cf  among  men ;  it  rer^  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  fianiiheth 
loliest  laws. 

mts  to  us  the  exactest  pattern  for  our  (rfiedience.  The  redeeming 
nlj  a  propitiation  for  the  lin,  but  a  pattern  to  the  sinner  (1  Pet.  iL  21). 
!  of  man,  after  the  fkll  of  Adam,  approved  of  the  reason  of  the  law, 
option  of  nature  man  had  no  gtrength  to  perform  the  law.  The  pot- 
nng  tlie  law,  hj  human  nature,  U  evidenced  by  the  ^ipearance  and 
le^er,  and  an  assurance  given  that  it  shall  be  advanced  to  such  a 
ible  to  observe  it :  we  aspire  to  it  in  this  life,  and  have  hopes  to  attdn 
and,  while  we  are  here,  the  actor  of  our  redemption  is  the  copy  for 
The  pattern  to  imitate  is  greater  than  the  law  to  be  ruled  hj.  What 
:  virtues  cast  about  the  winid  I  How  attractive  are  his  graces  t  With 
nples  for  all  duties  has  he  furoisbcd  ua  out  of  the  copy  of  liig  life ! 
>nta  us  with  the  MtDngeat  motives  to  obedience  (Tit.  u.  11,  12)  :  'Tlie 
eaehes  us  to  deny  ungodliness.'  What  chains  bind  faster  and  closer 
ire  is  love  to  our  nature  in  his  incarnation;  love  to  us,  though  ene- 
eath  and  passion ;  encouragemeDts  to  obedience  by  the  proffers  of 
mer  rebellions.  Bj  Lhe  disobedience  of  man,  Ood  introduceth  his 
et,  and  engagetb  hu  creature  to  more  ingenuous  and  excellent  returns 
mt  state  co^d  oblige  him  to.  In  hi*  created  stale  he  had  goodues* 
he  bath  the  same  goodness  now  to  oblige  him  ai  a  creature,  and  a 
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to  perfiwt  ni  In  it  It  would  make  the  heart  of  tmy  to  tmnble  tn  ntni  li 
hath  proridcd  mch  a  ludvc  for  out  lorM,  and  to  make  grace  a  mna  Ir 
lion, — motivM  capable  to  form  rocks  faito  a  flenblcDCat.  Dim  it  dtt  i 
of  Ciod  >cen  in  giving  tia  a  ground  of  (he  lureat  confidence,  andfianUiiigi 
ineentivFi  to  the  greatest  obedience,  by  the  homm  of  wrath,  dead>  ud  d 
of  our  Saviour. 

8.  The  wiidoin  of  G«d  it  apparent  in  the  condition  he  hath  tMti  ttl 
joying  the  fruitu  of  redemption :  and  thia  it  faith,  a  wiie       '  "     " 

and  the  concomitntits  of  it— 

(1.)  In  that  it  is  atiited  to  man'i  lapsed  ttale  and  God'i  gloty.    InoocniBi 
required  here ;  that  liad  been  a  condition  inipouible  in  iti  own  natUK  ails  r 
The  rejecting  of  mercy  is  now  only  condemning,  where  mercy  ii  popnciL 
the  condition  of  perfection  in  works  been  required,  it  had  rather  bfcn  a  niili 
tion  than  ledemjition.  Works  are  not  demanded,  whereby  the  creature  lu'.At  i 
any  thing  to  himself,  but  a  condition,  which  continiiea  in  man  aa«ite  i<f  lii! 
tasy,  atintes  all  aspiring  pride,  and  makes  the  reward  of  grace,  not  of  lUbi ;  i 
dition,  whereby  mercy  is  oivned,  and  the  creature  emptied;  fieih  nlinc^ 
dust,  and  God  set  upon  liis  throne  of  grace  and  authority  ;  Oie  creaUirE'  \xn 
the  lowest  debasement,  and  Divine  glory  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.   The  a 
is  brought  to  acknowledge  mercy,  and  seal  to  justice ;  to  own  the  holiii<9  a 
in  the  hatred  of  sin  ;  the  justice  of  God,  in  the  punishment  of  un;  knii  iIie 
of  God,  in  Ihc  pardoning  of  sin  :  a  condition  that  despoils  nature  of  all  jL^preU 
excellency  ;  beats  down  the  glory  of  man  at  the  foot  of  God  (1  Cor.  i.  2ft,  SIJ. 
subjects  the  reason  and  will  of  man  to  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  God 
the  creature  to  an  unreserved  submission  and  entire  resignation.     Gail  ii 
sovereign  cause  of  all ;  the  creature  continued  in  his  emptiness,  and  r:'<i»T^ 
greater  dependence  upon  God  than  by  a  creation  ;  depending  apen  h 
slant  influx,  for  an  entire  happiness :  a  condition  that  renders  God  |: 
creature,  and  the  fallen  creature  happy  in  God ;  God  glorious  in  his  i 
to  man,  and  man  happy  in  his  emptinesg  before  God.     Faith  is  made 
of  man's  recovery,  that  '  the  lofty  looks  of  man  might  be  humbled,  aii..  ._ 
tinesa  of  man  be  pulled  down'  (Iia.  ii.  1 1)  ;  that  every  towering  ima^iiijiiin : 
be  levelled  (3  Cor.  it.  5).     Man  must  have  all  irom  without  doon ;  he  inmt  n 
upon  himself,  but  upon  another's  allowance.   He  must  stand  to  the  provi^oa  oil 
and  be  a  perpetual  suitor  at  his  gates. 

(2.)  A  condition  opposite  to  that  which  was  the  cause  of  the  falL  We  f&  _ 
God  byanunbelief  of  the  threatening;  he  recovers  us  by  a  belief  of  tkcproimN;H  I 
unbelief  wc  laid  the  foundation  of  God's  dishonour;  by  failh,  therefore,  GsdO^l, 
the  glory  of  his  tree  grace.  We  lost  ourselves  by  a  deau^  of  sclf-dqicndeMi,  ^  J 
our  return  is  ordered  by  a  way  of  self-emptiness.  It  is  reasonable  we  thoDldt*  I, 
restored  in  a  way  contrary  to  that  whereby  we  felt;  we  sinned  by  a  refusal  ofd*"l 
ing  to  God ;  it  is  a  part  of  Divine  wisdom  to  restore  us  in  a  denial  of  our  ovra  li^  I 
ousnesa  and  strength.'^  Man  having  sinned  by  pride,  the  wisdom  of  God  bmdlB  I 
him  (saitli  one)  at  the  very  root  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  make*  him  denvto  I 
own  understanding,  and  submit  to  fiiith,  or  else,  for  ever  to  lose  his  desired  fehdli'     ^ 

(3.)  It  is  a  condition  suited  to  the  common  sentiment  and  custom  of  the  ndfr  ^ 
There  ia  more  of  belief  than  reason  in  the  world.  All  instructors  Lnd  nustrni 
aciencea  and  arts,  require,  first  a  belief  in  their  disciples,  and  a  reugnaiion  of  1^ 
understandings  and  wills  to  them.  And  it  is  the  wisdom  of  God  to  requite  tbU  ^ 
man,  which  hia  own  reason  makes  him  submit  to  another  which  is  hia  fellow  cnt- 
ture.  He,  Iberefore,  that  quarrels  with  the  condition  of  faith,  must  qusml  >><1> 
all  the  world,  since  belief  is  the  beginning  of  all  knowled^i  ■  yea,  and  niosi  of  tbt 
knowledge  in  tho  world,  may  rather  eomc  under  the  title  of  belief,  lliim  of  fcito"- 
ledge  ;  ^r  what  we  think  we  know  this  dny,  we  may  find  from  others  auch  aiglUKDli 
as  may  stagger  our  knowledge,  and  make  us  doubt  of  that  we  thought  ouisdrti  | 
- -^-"    -'  before:  nay,  sometimes  we  change  our  opbions  oursclvea  without  aaj 


instructor,  and  see  a  reason  to  entertain  an  opinion  quite  contrary  to  what  we  ks 
before.     And  if  we  found  a  general  judgment  of  olhers  to  vote  against    '  '  ~ 
tliink  we  know,  it  would  make  us  give  the  less  credit  to  ourselves  and  our  c 
liments.   AH  knowledge  in  the  wrald  is  only  a  belief  depending  upou  the  U 
li)  iMti  IpEDSt  Ftihir,  p.  S.  (■)  Bndnid,  p.  M. 


itore  temcuca  ni,  uut  we  are  Dound  to  tielieve  emy  rerelauon  tram 
a  made  known  to  ni :  and  not  only  to  auent  to  it  u  tnie,  but  embrace 
III  nature  dietatei,  that  we  ar«  ai  much  obliged  to  beliere  God,  beeauM 
I  to  lore  him,  beeanae  of  Itia  goodnen.  Even  sian'a  reaaca  tella  him, 
J  ■  precept,  nor  depend  upon  ft  protntae,  ual«M  he  belierei  both  the 
ither.  No  man 'a  conjdence  hut  will  iiiforni  him,  upon  hearing  the 
}od  eoneetning  bii  excellent  coatrirance  of  redemption,  and  the  way 
it  it  U  TCiy  KMonaUe  he  ihould  strip  off  all  afiectioni  to  lin,  lie  down 
I  bewail  what  he  hath  Aoae  amin  asaiiut  m>  tender  a  God.  Can  you 
ly  man  thai  promiiea  you  a  great  hanour  or  a  rich  donative,  should 
f  you  than  to  tnut  hia  word,  bear  an  affection  to  him,  and  return  him 
ID  any  len  be  expected  by  a  prince  than  obedience  from  a  pardoned 

redeemed  captive!  If  you  have  injured  any  man  in  hii  body,  eitato, 
loh]  you  not  count  it  a  reasooohlc  condiliuii  for  the  partaking  of  hit 

fbigivenen,  to  expren  a  hearty  lorrow  for  it,  and  a  reaolurion  not  to 
ke  crime  again  f    Such  are  the  conditions  of  the  gospel,  suited  to  the 

iadom  of  God  appean,  io  that  this  ccnditioD  wai  only  likely  to  attain 
CTC  are  but  two  common  he&di  appointed  by  God,  Adam  and  Christ : 
I  made  a  living  Hml,  by  the  other  a  quickening  spirit :  by  the  one  we 
len,  by  the  other  we  are  made  righteous.  AdHm  fell  as  a  head,  and 
n,  his  whole  issue  end  ptiaterity,  fell  with  hiro,  because  thnr  proceeded 
aatural  geneistion.  Sit  since  the  second  Adam  cannot  be  our  head 
fwntion,  there  must  be  some  other  way  of  enerafttng  ua  in  Iiim,  and 

him  as  our  Head,  which  must  be  moral  and  spiritual ;  this  cannot 
amceived  to  be  by  any  other  way  than  what  is  suitable  to  a  reasonable 

thercrore,  must  be  hy  an  act  of  the  will,  consent  and  acceptance,  and 
tins  settled  for  an  admission  to  that  union.  And  this  is  that  we  pro- 
b,  and,  therefore,  colled  a  receiving  of  him  (John  i.  12). 
ihis  condition  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  redemption  could  not  be  a  bare 
'<jt  that  is  but  only  an  act  of  the  understanding,  and  doth  not  in  itself 
rt  of  the  will,  and  so  would  have  united  only  one  faculty  to  him,  not 
d :  hut  faith  is  an  act  both  of  the  understanding  and  will  ti  ' 


ading  must  be  convinced  of  the  truth  and  gDodoess  of  a  thing,  before 
be  persuaded  to  make  any  motion  towards  it ;  and,  therefore,  all  tha 


Aiid  M  the  eonditiim  iniuld  never  have  been  ■ctMnnpluhed,  tikeeoi 
been  peifamedi  and  happioMi  nerer  have  been  enjojed.  There  tt 
ifrwdwlfni  then  in  the  covenant  God  would  make  lor  miui'i  ■ecuri 
the  miMt  proper  Ibt  receiving  ihe  promiie  of  pardon  of  sin :  belief 
ii  the  fint  natnnd  leflectJon  chat  a  malefactor  can  malie  upon  a  pi 
and  acceptance  of  it  is  the  first  consei|uent  frtMn  that  belieC  Heni 
a  permiaaion  of,  and  embmciiig  the  promiiea  (Heb.  xL  13),  an< 
atonement  (Rom.  v,  II).  Tliiia  the  wisdom  of  God  ia  apparent 
a  condition  to  the  covenant,  whereby  man  it  restored,  ai  anawen 
for  hia  glory,  the  atate,  coii&rlcnce,  and  necessity  of  man,  and 
congniity  to  his  recovery. 

9.  Thu  irisdam  of  God  ia  muiifest  in  the  manner  of  the  pu 
pagatins  thii  doctrine  of  rcdi'iiiptton. 

(1.)  In  the  gradual  discoveriei  of  iL  Flashing  a  great  ligh 
niddrn  ia  amazing;  ahould  the  sun  glare  in  our  eye  in  all  it 
*iidden,  after  we  have  been  in  a  tliicli  darluiess,  it  would  blind  u- 
furting  ua :  so  great  a  trork  a*  this  must  have  aeverol  digestions, 
of  what  seed  the  Redeeming  Peison  should  be,  'the  Seed  of  ll 
iiL  15)  i  then  of  what  nation  ?Oen.  xivL  4)  ;  then  of  what  tribe  (ti 
the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  then  of  «W  family,— the  family  of  Uavid  ;  ih 
waa  to  do,  what  luBerings  to  undeigo.  The  first  predictions  of 
obscure.  Adam  could  not  well  see  the  redemplion  in  the  promi 
ment  of  death  which  succeeded  in  the  threatening ;  the  promise  e 
and  the  obscurity  and  bodily  death,  his  humility.  The  titoniise  i 
was  clearer  than  the  revelations  made  before,  yet  he  could  not  tel 
his  redemption  with  his  exile.  God  supported  his  faith  by 
enercised  his  humility  by  making  him  a  pQniin,  and  keeping  hii 
dependence  upon  him  in  all  his  motions.  The  declarations  to  ) 
tlinn  tiiose  to  Abraham ;  the  delineations  of  Christ  by  David,  JD 
illuttrioua  than  the  fonner :  and  all  those  exceeded  by  the  revels 
prophet  Isaiah,  and  tlie  other  prophets,  according  as  the  age  did 
tlie  Redeemer  was  to  enter  into  his  office.  God  wrapjH'd  up  this 
tude  of  types  and  ceremonies  fitted  to  the  infant  state  of  the  cl 


stand  the  analogy  between  every  ceremony  in  the  law  and  the  (hii 
as  it  cannot  but  affect  a  diligent  reader  to  observe  thai  littte  ac 
have  by  the  apostle  Paul,  spriiikted  in  his  epistles,  and  more  l;ir| 
Hebrews.     As   the  militical  laws  nf  thr  Jews  flowed  tVcim  lli<-  d 
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4lindi«0fv«rr€f  an  kept  bttck  for  another  woild.    This  doctrine  God  figured 
bwB  law,  oraJed  by  ^  prophets,  and  unvefled  by  Christ  and  bis  apostles. 

^lie  wisdom  of  God  iqppeaied  in  using  all  pn^er  means  to  render  the 

'^  it  easy. 

"Hie  most  minute  things  that  were  to  be  transacted  were  predicted  in  the  an- 
Vi^joiug  age,  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer.  The  vinegar  and  gall 
to  him  upon  the  cross,  the  parting  his  garments,  the  not  breiSdng  of  his 
^iHe  piercing  of  his  handi  and  feet,  the  betraying  of  him,  the  slighting  of  him 
Uttiltitude,  all  were  exactly  painted  and  represented  in  variety  of  figures. 
Vaa  light  enouch  to  good  men  not  to  mistake  him,  and  yet  not  so  plain  as  to 
Wl  men  from  oeing  serviceable  to  the  counsels  of  Goa  in  the  crucifying  of 
^tn  he  came. 

The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  private  language  of  the 

fato  the  most  public  lan|ruage  of  the  world ;   that  translation  which  we  call 

in^  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  some  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  that 

behig  most  diffiised  at  that  time,  by  reason  of  the  Mac^onian  empire, 

«-Jj  Alezander,  and  the  university  of  Athens,  to  which  other  nations  resorted 

^^jfjfSaag  and  education.    This  was  a  preparation  for  the  sons  of  Japhet  to 

^^  in  the  tents  of  Shem.'    By  this  was  the  entertainment  of  the  goqxu  facili- 

I  when  they  compared  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  declara- 

of  the  New,  and  found  things  so  long  predicted  before  they  were  transacted  in 

^ddtc  view. 

•]  By  ordering  concurrent  testimonies,  as  to  matter  of  fact,  that  the  matter  of 
Was  not  deniable.  That  there  was  such  a  person  as  Christ,  that  his  miracles 
stupendous,  that  his  doctrine  did  not  incline  to  sedition,  that  he  affected  not 
ly  i4>plause,  that  he  did  sufier  at  Jerusalem,  was  acknowledged  by  all :  not  a 
amonff  the  greatest  enemies  of  Christians  was  found  that  denied  the  matter  of 
And  this  great  truUi,  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah  and  Redeemer,  hath  been 
universal  consent  owned  by  all  the  professors  of  Christianity  throughout  the 
whatever  bickerings  Uiere  have  been  among  them  about  some  particular 
8,  thev  all  centered  in  that  truth  of  Christ's  m^ing  the  Redeemer.  The  first 
ion  of  this  doctrine  was  sealed  bv  a  thousand  miracles,  and  so  illustrious, 
he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  world  that  was  i^orant  of  them. 
r4J  In  keeping  up  some  principles  and  opinions  m  the  world  to  facilitate  the 
Wlinf  of  this,  or  render  men  mexcusable  for  rejecting  of  it  The  incarnation  of  the 
Sod  of  God  could  not  be  so  stranee  to  the  world,  if  we  consider  the  general  belief 
cf  the  appearances  s  of  their  gods  among  them ;  that  the  Epicureans,  and  others, 
iSbmt  demed  any  such  appearances,  were  counted  atheists.^  And  Pythagoras  was 
caleemed  to  be  one,  not  of  the  inferior  eenii  and  lunar  daemons,  but  one  of  the 
bwher  gods,  who  appeared  in  a  human  oody,  for  the  curing  and  rectifying  mortal 
life  ;  ^  and  himself  tells  Abaris,  the  Scythian,  that  he  was  avBpwirofiopibos,  that  he 
*  took  the  flesh  of  man,'  that  men  mieht  not  be  astonished  at  him,  ana  in  a  fright 
fly  from  his  instructions.  It  was  not  therefore  accounted  an  irrational  thing  among 
them,  that  God  should  be  incarnate  :  but,  indeed,  the  great  stumbling-block  was  a 
enicified  God.  But  had  tliey  known  the  holy  and  righteous  nature  of  God,  the 
malice  of  sin,  the  universal  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  first  threatening,  and 
the  necessity  of  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  law,  and  clearing  the  justice  of  God, 
the  notion  of  his  crucifixion  would  not  have  appeared  so  incredible,  since  they 
believed  the  possibility  of  an  incarnation. 

Another  principle  was  that  universal  one  of  sacrifices  for  expiation,  and  rendering 
God  propitious  to  man,  and  was  practised  among  all  nations.  I  remember  not  any 
wherein  this  custom  did  not  prevail ;  for  it  did  even  among  those  people  where  the 
Jews,  as  bein?  no  trading  nation,  had  not  any  commerce ;  and  also  in  America, 
found  out  in  these  latter  ages.  It  was  not  a  law  of  nature ;  no  man  can  find  any 
such  thing  written  in  his  own  heart,  but  a  tradition  from  Adam.  Now  that  among 
the  loss  of  so  many  other  doctrines  that  were  handed  down  from  Adam  to  his 
immediate  posterity,  as,  in  particular,  that  of  the  '  Seed  of  the  woman,'  which  one 
would  think  a  necessary  appendix  to  that  of  sacrificing,  this  latter  should  be  pre- 
served as  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  tradition,  seems  to  be  an  act  of  Divine  wisdonv 

(f)  'E»t^¥€tai.  (A)  Dionys.  Halkar,  Antiq.  L  2.  p.  128.  (/)  lamblych.  Vit.  rythag 

Mb.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  44.  snd  lib.  2  c.  1!^.  p.  U4. 
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to  prepare  men  for  the  entertainment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  great  I 
expiation  of  the  tin  of  the  world.  And  as  the  apostle  fonns  nis  aig 
Jewish  saerificet,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  for  the  convind 
end  of  the  death  of  Christ,  so  did  the  ancient  fathers  make  use  of 
the  heathen  to  conTince  them  of  the  same  iloctrine. 

[5.]  The  wisdom  of  Ood  appeared  in  the  time  and  circumstances  ot 
puolibation  of  diegoepel  by  tne  apostles  at  Jerusalem.    The  relation 
Acts  ii.  1 — 12.  The  Spirit  was  giren  to  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  P( 
wherein  there  were  multitudes  of  Jews  from  all  nations,  not  only  n 
that  heard  the  ereat  things  of  Qod  spoken  in  the  several  languages 
where  theur  habitations  were  fixed,  and  that  by  twelve  illiterate 
or  three  hours  before  knew  no  language  but  that  of  their  native  o 
the  custom  of  the  Jews,  that  dwelt  among  other  nations,  at  a  disti 
salem,  to  assemble  together  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost :  i 
upon  this  season,  that  there  might  be  witnesses  of  this  miracle  in  n: 
worid :  there  were  some  of  every  nation  under  heaven  (ver.  5) ; 
known  part  of  tlie  world,  so  saitn  the  text.     Fourteen  several  na 
tioned;  and  proselytes  as  well  as  Jews  by  birth.     They  are  callei 
men  of  conscience,  whose  testimony  wonla  carry  weight  with  it  am* 
hours  at  their  return,  because  of  their  reputation  by  their  religious  cs 
this  was  not  heard  and  seen  by  some  of  them  at  one  time,  and  som 
some  one  hour,  by  others  the  next  successively,!^  but  altogether,  in  a  » 
that  the  testimony  of  so  many  witnesses  at  a  time,  might  be  mort 
truth  of  the  doctrine  appear  more  illustrious  and  undeniable.     An 
be  astonishing  to  them,  to  hear  that  person  magnified  in  so  miraa 
who  had  so  lately  been  condemned  by  their  countrymen  as  a  molef 
consists  in  the  timing  of  tilings.     And  in  this  circumstance  doth  thi 
appear,  in  furnishing  the  apostles  with  the  Spirit  at  such  a  time,  an 
such  a  miracle,  as  the  eift  of  tongues,  on  a  sudden,  that  every  nal 
in  their  own  language  tlie  wonder  of  redemption,  and  as  witnesses 
into  their  own  countries,  report  it  to  others ;  that  the  credit  they  had 
places,  might  fiicilitatc  the  belief  and  entertainment  of  the  gospel,  w! 
or  others,  should  arrive  to  those  several  charges  and  dioceses  ca])|)oii 
preach  the  gospel  in.     Had  this  miracle  been  vrrought  in  the  pres 
inhabitants  of  Judea,  that  miderstood  only  their  own  language,  oi 
the  neighbouring  tongues,  it  hod  been  counted  by  them  ratlier  a 
miraclo.     Or  had  they  understood  all  the  tongues  which  they  spok< 
had  spread  no  further  than  the  limits  of  their  own  habitutiuns,  aiK 
fuied  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  land  of  Judeu.  Ihit  now  it  is  c 
remote  nations,  where  any  of  those  auditors  then  assembled  had 
As  God  chose  the  time  of  the  Passover  for  the  death  of  Clirist,  that 
the  greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  witnesses 
fact,  the  innocence  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  so  he  chose  the  time 
the  first  puUishing  the  value  and  end  of  this  blood  to  the  world, 
gelical  law  was  given  in  a  confluence  of  pi*opIe  from  all  parts  and 
it  was  a  covenant  with  all  nations :  and  the  variety  of  languages  s[ 
pany  of  poor  Galileans,  bred  up  ut  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  in 
Canaan,  without  the  instructions  of  men  for  so  great  a  skill,  might 
the  hearers,  that  God  that  brought  the  confusion  of  languages  fir 
only  work  that  cure  of  them,  and  combine  all  together  at  Jerusalen 

(3.)  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  the  instruments  he  employed 
ing  the  gospel.  He  did  not  employ  philosophers,  but  fishermen ;  u: 
arts,  but  infused  wisdom  and  courage.  This  treasure  was  ]mt  into 
in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  power  of  God, 
nified.  The  weaker  the  means  are  whicli  attain  the  end,  the  great 
the  conductor  of  them.  Wise  princes  choose  men  of  most  credit,  i 
and  ability,  to  be  ministers  of  their  aliairs,  and  ambassadors  to  ot 
were  these  that  God  chose  for  so  great  a  work,  as  the  publishing  a 
the  world?    What  was  their  quality  but  mean,  what  was  their  a 

(*)  Fauchcur.  in  he  rr-  201.  2W. 
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tt  ^  Wliat  wai  their  afaOitf,  witlumt  eminent  parts  for  fo  great  a  work,  lint 
jPiine  grace  in  a  necial  manner  endowed  them  with  f    Nay,  what  was  their 
■ISbq  to  lit  at  dnil  and  uiwieldy.    Witness  the  frequent  rebukes  for  tlicir 
rtednessy  from  their  Mastei^  when  he  conversed  in  the  flesh  with  them, 
oif  the  greatest  of  them,  so  fond  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies  and  Pharisaical 
S  wherein  he  had  been  more  than  ordinarily  principled,  that  he  hated  the 
refigion  to  ertination,  and  the  professors  of  it  to  death ;  by  those  ways 
wtn  out  of  the  road  of  human  wisdom,  and  would  be  accounted  the  greatest 
''^  to  be  praetised  by  men  that  have  a  repute  for  discretion,  did  God  advance 
^  in  (1  Cor.  L  25)  :  <The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  man.'    By  this 
it  was  faidispatahly  evidenced  to  unlnassed  minds,  that  the  doctrine  was 
It  oould  not  rationally  be  ima^ned,  that  instruments  destitute  of  all  human 
should  be  able  to  vanquish  the  world,  confound  Judaism,  overturn 
,  chase  sway  the  de^ls,  strip  them  of  their  temples,  alienate  the  minds 
^^frinn  their  several  religions,  which  had  been  rootea  in  them  by  education, 
^Mablished  by  a  long  succession.     It  could  not,  I  say,  reasonably  be  imagined 
without  ft  supernatural  assistance,  an  heavenly  and  efficacious  workinfr : 
i%  had  Ood  taken  a  course  ajg;reeable  to  the  prudence  of  man,  and  used  those 
iiad  been  furnished  with  learning,  tipped  with  eloquence,  and  armed  with  hu- 
authority,  the  doctrines  would  nave  been  thought  to  have  been  of  a  human 
Mion,  and^  to  be  some  subtle  contrivance  for  some  imworthy  and  ambitious 
•  the  nothin^ess  and  weakness  of  the  instruments  manifest  Uiem  to  be  con- 
id  by  a  Divine  power,  and  declare  the  doctrine  itself  to  be  from  heaven.  When 
le  such  feeble  instruments  proclaiming  a  doctrine  repugnant  to  flesh  and  blood, 
ling  forth  a  crucified  Christ  to  be  beBeved  in,  and  trusted  on,  and  declaiming 
_^^  at  the  religion  and  worship  under  which  the  Roman  empire  had  long  flou- 
"^^fcsd ;  exhorting  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  world,  preparation  for  afllictions, 
^^jring  themselves,  and  their  own  honours,  by  the  hopes  of  an  unseen  reward, 
^ii^  so  repugnant  to  flesh  and  blood ;  and  these  instruments  concurring  in  the 
^toe  story,  with  an  admirable  harmony  in  all  parts,  and  sealing  this  doctrine  with 
ykar  Uood ;  can  we  upon  all  this,  ascribe  this  doctrine  to  a  human  contrivance,  or 
fi  any  lower  author  of  it  than  the  witidom  of  heaven  ?    It  is  the  wisdom  of  God 
that  carries  on  his  own  designs  in  methods  most  suitable  to  his  own  greatness,  and 
ABerent  from  the  customs  and  modes  of  men,  that  less  of  humanity,  and  more  of 
divinity  might  appear. 

(4.)  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  ways  and  manner,  as  well  as  in  the 
instruments  of  its  propagation,  by  ways  seemingly  contrary.  You  know  how 
God  had  sent  the  Jews  into  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  though  he  struck  off  their 
chains,  and  restored  them  to  their  country,  yet  many  of  tliem  had  no  mind  to 
leave  a  country  wherein  they  had  been  bom  and  bred.  The  distance  from  the 
place  of  the  original  of  their  ancestors,  and  tlieir  oflection  to  the  country  wherein 
they  were  bom,  might  have  occasioned  their  embracing  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  the  place.  Afterwards  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  scattered  many  of  the 
Jews  for  their  security  into  other  nations;  yet  a  great  part,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest,  preserved  their  religion,  and  by  that  were  obliged  to  come  every  year 
to  Jerufialem  to  offer,  and  so  were  present  at  the  efiusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  were  witnesses  of  the  miraculous  efiects  of  it  Had  they 
not  been  dispersed  by  persecution,  had  they  not  resided  in  several  countries, 
and  been  acquainted  with  tlielr  languages,  the  gospel  had  not  so  easily  been 
difiused  into  several  countries  of  the  world.  1'he  nrst  persecutions  also  raised 
against  the  church,  propagated  the  gospel ;  the  scattenng  of  the  disciples  en- 
flamed  their  courage,  and  dispersed  the  doctrine  (Acts  viii.  3),  according  to 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel  (xii.  4) :  '  Many  should  run  to  and  firo,  and  know- 
ledge should  be  increased.'  The  flights  and  hurryings  of  men  should  enlarge  the 
territories  of  the  gospel.  There  was  not  a  tribunal,  but  the  primitive  Christians 
were  cited  to ;  not  a  horrible  punishment,  but  was  inflicted  upon  them.  Treated 
they  were,  as  the  dregs  and  oflals  of  mankind,  as  the  common  enemies  of  the 
world :  yet  the  flames  of  the  martyrs  brightened  the  doctrine,  and  the  captivity 
of  its  professors  made  way  for  the  throne  of  its  empire.  The  imprisonment  of  the 
ark  was  the  downfall  of  Dagon.  Religion  grew  stronger  by  suflcrings,  and  Hiris- 
tianity  taUer  by  injuries    What  can  this  be  ascribed  to,  but  the  conduct  of  a  wisdom 
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superior  to  Kl;at  of  men  and  devils,  defeatuie  the  methods  of  hnDmaiUU] 
iht-rvbv  nwJLiii^  the  •  wisdom  of  this  world  foolialinen  with  God '  (I  C«.m 

V.  the  r*e,  1.  Of  lofonnatioii.     If  wiBdom  be  an  ezoeDcMT  of  4i H^^  '^* 
i:jicuiv ;  ihoiu  ^       ^       ^ 

1.  Chri*i'*  Why  may  hence  be  asserted.  Wisdom  is  the  emj^iaticil tidetfQl 
in  Scripiuw  ilVv.  viii".  12,  13,  31),  where  wisdom  is  brought  in  ipcaki&gsu 
tiiu-t  iK*nk*ii ;  ;isoribiuj;  counsel,  and  understanding,  and  the  knowkdp  ■« 
in\\-ntioii<  to  it»clf.     He  i«  called  also  the  power  of  God,  and  the  vimitfl 
( 1  L\>r.  i.  'Jt>.     And  the  ancients  generally  understood  that  place  (CcLiL^^ 
hull  AiY  hid  .ill  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,'  as  an  assntkn  cf  4iJ" 
h.jd  oi*  Christ,  in  rtjiani  of  the  infiniteness  of  his  knowledge;  refieniii| n' 
his  knovlcd^  of  divine  things:  and  knowledge  to  his  understanding  or  il 
th  uaT^     Ikic  the  natural  sense  of  the  pUce  seems  to  be  this,  that  aUjndi 
kt\i*u  Icda:v  is  displayed  by  Christ  in  the  gospel ;  and  the  words,  cf  avrf,  icfiffd 
to  Christ,  or  the  ni\-»ter)-  of  God  spoken  of,  ver.  2.     But  the  Deitraf  CH' 
rx  >^.ird  %yf  infinite  wisdom,  may  be  deduced  from  his  creation  of  wiii&  i 
cv'vornnienc  of  ihin^r* :  b^^th  w&ich  are  ascribed  to  him  in  Scripture.    IWl 
crUM  to  him  ^John  i.  .?>;  *  .Ml  things  were  made  by  him  ; '  and  (va.ff),*^ 
out  him  was  not  any  thimr  made,  that  was  made.*  Tlie  second  (John  t.  8):'* 
r.i:hor  liaih  committetl  all  jmUirment  to  the  Son  ; '  and  both  put  togedia(Gil 
!•».  17).     Now  since  he  hath  the  government  of  the  world,  he  hath  flie  pa"  "*^ 
iiivessar\-  to  so  greiit  a  work.     .\.s  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  is  «o 
iiim.  requires  an  infinite  i)ower.  so  the  eovemment  of  the  world  requires  soil 
wisdom.  Tliat  he  hath  the  knowledge  ot  the  hearts  of  men,  was  proved  in  kfl 
the  omniscience  of  God.     That  knowledge  would  be  to  little  purpose  witW^ 
dom  to  order  tlie  motions  of  men's  hearts,  and  conduct  all  the  qualitiei  asdic 
of  creatures,  to  such  an  end  as  is  answerable  to  a  wise  government ;  wecsniKAl 
si»  great  an  employment  can  be  without  an  ability  necessary  for  it  The  ^uium^'Jl  i-4 
of  men  and  angel's  is  a  great  part  of  the  gloij-  of  God ;  and  if  God  should  iittrfj 
the  greatest  ])art  of  his  glorv  m  hands  mifil  tor  so  fijeat  a  trust,  it  would  bes**! 
giinient  of  weakness  in  (iod,  as  it  is  in  men,  to  pitch  upon  unfit  instnincvti* 
particular  charges;  since  God  hath  therefore  committed  to  him  his  greateft^i4 
the  conduct  of  all  things  for  the  highest  end,  he  hath  a  wisdom  requisite  for  lof^ 
nil  (*nd,  which  can  be  no  less  than  infinite.     If  then  Christ  were  a  finite  peiiQa«^^ 
uoiild  not  be  capable  of  an  infinite  conmmnication ;  he  coidd  not  be  a  ti^ff^ 
vJii-rein  infinite  wisdom  could  be  lodged;  for  the  tenns  finite  and  infinite  ■** 
distant,  that  they  cannot  commence  one  another;  finite  con  never  be  changed iiM 
iiiiiiiite,  no  more  than  infinite  can  into  finite. 

*J.   Hence  we  may  assert  the  right  and  fitness  of  God  for  the  government  of  4* 
wiiilil,  ns  he  is  the  wisest  Being.  Among  men,  those  who  are  exct^llent  in  judgneiti 
jue  a.'counted  futi^st  to  preside  over,  and  give  orders  to  otliers ;  the  widest  in  adij 
nil'  most  eap.ible  to  govern  a  city;  or  at  least,  though  ignorant  men  nay  bcJirtlli 
ftl.'.  vit  the  Hclviee  of  the  soundest  and  skilfullest  heads  should  prevail  in  all  poWe 
r'.\y\v< :  we  see  in  nature,  that  the  eye  guides  the  bt)dy,  and  the  niuid  directs  the  «e. 
r.M\i'r  nnil  wisdom  are  the  two  arms  of  authority;*  wisdom  knows  the  end,  oA 
tl;ri'rH  the  means;  power  executes  the  means  designed  for  such  an  end.^  The  mwe 
hpliiulid  niul  stnmg  those  are  in  any,  the  more  authority  results  from  thence,  for  the 
i.Mnhii-t  of  otliers  that  arc  of  on  inferior  orb;  now  God  being  infinitely  excellent  in 
hiitii,  his  ability  and  right  to  the  management  of  the  world  cannot  be  suspected; 
til-.'  whoU'  world  is  but  one  commonwealth,  whereof  God  is  the  monarch.     Did  the 
>  I'MMiiment  of  the  world  depend  upon  the  election  of  men  and  angels,  where  couli 


iliv'  imo  Mtitrcl  to  the  consciences  and  reasons  of  all  his  subjects,  and  the  other 
>»mUiI  to  ihe  genius  of  that  particular  nation,  drawn  out  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
uun\i[  l«iw,  und  ajiplicable  to  all  cases  that  might  arise  among  them  in  their  govern- 
hu'ii[;  Mt  that  Nloscs  asserts,  that  the  wisdom  apymrent  in  their  laws  enacted  by 
iloil,  a.s  their  chief  magistrate,  would  render  thciu  famous  among  other  nations,  in 
legal  J  of  their  wisdom,  as  well  as  their  rigliteouMiess  (Deut.  iv.  6,  7,  9).    Also^  thii 

(0  Ainyraut,  Mural.  Tom  1  pp  253,  2.'if>. 
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ith  eyidence,  diat  God  doth  actually  goyern  the  world.  It  wotdd  not 
idaUe  thing  for  a  man  to  make  a  curious  piece  of  clock-work,  and  take 
he  orderly  motion  of  it  Would  God  disolay  so  much  of  his  skill  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  none  in  actual  guidance  of  them  to  their  par- 
niveraal  ends?  Did  he  lay  the  foundation  in  order,  and  fit  every  stone 
Qg,  make  all  things  in  weight  and  measure,  to  let  them  afterwards  run 
d  ?  Would  he  bring  forth^iis  power  to  view  in  the  creation,  and  let  a 
■  perfection  lie  idle,  when  it  had  so  large  a  field  to  move  in  ?  Infinite 
consistent  with  inactivity.  All  prudence  doth  Ulustrate  itself  in  untjrinff 
mots,  and  disposing  the  most  aiiSicult  affairs  to  a  happy  and  sucoessfiu 
iose  various  arts  and  inventions  among  men  which  lend  their  «>— ^■Hng 

another,  and  those  various  employments  their  several  ceniuses  lead 
ereby  they  support  one  another  s  welfare,  are  beams  and  instincts  of 
im  in  the  government  of  the  world.  He  that  *  made  all  things  in  wis- 
y.  24),  would  not  leave  his  works  to  act  and  move  only  according  to 
!W,  and  idly  behold  them  jumble  together,  and  run  counter  to  that  end 
Ihem  for ;  we  must  not  fan<^  a  Divine  wisdom  to  be  destitute  of  activity. 
e  may  see  a  ground  of  God's  patience.  The  most  impotent  persons  are 
Mtient,  when  unforeseen  emergencies  arise ;  or  at  events  expected  by 
their  feeble  prudence  was  not  a  sufficient  match  to  contest  with  them, 
iem.  But  the  wiser  any  man  is,  the  more  he  bears  with  those  things 
:o  cross  his  intentions,  because  he  knows  he  grasps  the  whole  affair,  and 
limng  the  end  he  proposeth  to  himself;  yet,  as  a  finite  wisdom  can  have 
tttience,  so  an  infinite  wisdom  possesses  an  infinite  patience.  The  wise 
to  bring  glory  to  himself,  and  good  to  some  of  his  creatures,  out  of  the 

that  can  happen  in  the  world ;  he  beholds  no  exorbitant  afflictions  and 
tions,  but  what  he  can  dispose  to  a  good  and  glorious  end,  even  to 
ler  for  ffood  to  them  that  love  God '  (Rom.  viiL  28) ;  and,  therefore, 
lently  &11  foid  upon  the  actors,  till  he  hath  wrought  out  that  temporary 
ielf,  and  good  to  his  people  which  he  designs.  The  times  of  ignorance 
at,  till  he  had  brought  his  Son  into  the  world,  and  manifested  his  wi»- 
nption,  and  when  this  was  done  he  presseth  men  to  a  'speedy  repent- 
xvii.  30) ;  that,  as  he  forbore  punishing  their  crimes,  in  order  to  the 
is  wisdom  in  the  designed  redemption ;  so  when  he  had  effected  it,  they 

any  longer  abusing  his  patience. 

appears  the  immutability  of  God  in  his  decrees.  He  is  not  destitute  of 
strength  to  change  his  own  piuposes,  but  his  infinite  perfection  of  wis- 

0  his  kying  aside  his  eternal  resolves  and  forming  new  ones  (Is.  xlvi.  10) ; 
tie  end  from  the  beginning,  and  his  counsel  stands ;  stands  immovable, 
counsel.  It  is  an  impotent  counsel,  that  is  subject  to  a  daily  thwarting 
istant  persons  are  accounted,  by  men,  destitute  of  a  due  measure  of 
[f  God  chanee  his  mind,  it  is  eimer  for  the  better  or  the  worse ;  if  for 
i  was  not  wise  in  his  former  purpose ;  if  for  the  worse,  he  is  not  wise 
t  resolve.  No  alteration  can  be  without  a  reflection  of  weakness  upon 
yr  present  determination.  God  must  either  cease  to  be  as  wise  as  he 
)r  begin  to  be  wiser  than  he  was  before  the  change,  which  to  think  or 

•  deny  a  Deity.  If  any  man  change  his  resolution,  he  is  apprehensive 
lis  former  purpose,  and  finds  an  inconvenience  in  it,  which  moves  him 
mge,  which  must  be  either  for  want  of  foresight  in  himself,  or  want  of 
eration  of  the  object  of  his  counsel,  neither  of  which  can  be  imagined 
mt  a  denial  of  the  Deity.     No,  there  are  no  blots  and  blemishes  in  his 

1  promises.  Repentance,  indeed,  is  an  act  of  wisdom  in  the  creature, 
iposeth  folly  in  his  former  actions,  which  is  inconsistent  with  infinite 
Men  are  often  too  rash  in  promising ;  and,  therefore,  what  they  pro- 
J,  they  perform  at  leisure,  or  not  at  Si :  they  consider  not  before  they 
ike  ahcr-inquiries,  whether  they  had  best  stand  to  it.  The  only  wise 
not  any  after-game :  as  he  is  sovereignly  wise,  he  sees  no  cause  of 
y  thing,  and  wants  not  expedients  for  his  own  purpose ;  and  as  he  is 
^erful,  he  hath  no  superior  to  hinder  him  from  executing  his  will,  and 
people  enjoy  tlie  effecU  of  his  wisdom.  If  he  had  a  recollection  of 
man  hath,  and  saw  a  necessity  to  mend  them,  he  were  not  infinitely 
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wise  in  his  first  decrees :  as  in  creation  he  looked  back  upon  the  KmAftmi  f fc^- 
tbat  goodly  frame  he  had  erected,  and  saw  them  so  escact  thathediiiMttABS 
his  pencil  again  to  mend  any  particle  of  the  first  draught,  so  his  pnouKsttiSH 
with  Aich  infinite  wisdom  and  judgment,  that  what  he  writes  is  inerenibkHiii 
c\'or,  OS  the  decrees  of  the  Meaes  and  Persians.  All  the  words  of  God  iR  dsiA 
because  they  are  the  births  of  righteousness  and  judgment  (Hos.  it  19);  'Id 
betroth  thee  to  me  for  ever,  in  riffhteoosaess  and  judgment'  He  iiBrttf' 
wavering  and  flitting  discredon:  if  he  threatens,  he  wisely  oomiden  iteb 
threatens ;  if  he  promises,  he  wisely  considers  what  he  promises;  aiidtliBiAMi 
immutable  in  both. 

5.  Hence  it  follows  that  God  is  a  fit  object  for  our  trust  and  oonfidcBoe:  fiG4 
being  infinitely  wise,  when  he  promises  any  thing,  he  sees  every  thing  vUcki^ 
hinder,  and  ever)'  thing  which  may  promote  the  execution  of  it,  sothstkeoa^ 
di'^.'over  any  thing  afterwards  that  may  move  him  to  take  up  aftcHhoogto:* 
hath  more  wisdom  than  to  promise  any  thing  hand  over  hea^  or  any  tiusgw 
ho  knows  he  cannot  accomplish.    Though  God,  as  true,  be  the  otnetitof  ^M^ 
yet  God,  as  wise,  is  the  foundation  of  our  trust.    We  trust  him  in  ni>  pwd«i^* 
promise  was  made  by  mercy,  and  it  is  performed  by  truth ;  but  wisdom  ei»h* 
nil  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  it.    There  are  many  men,  whose  h**^^ 
can  confide  in,  but  whose  discretion  we  are  difiident  of:  but  there  is  nodffcrt,*"* 
of  the  one  or  the  other,  which  may  scare  us  from  a  depending  uponGoi** 
concerns.     The  words  of  man's  wisdom  the  apostle  entitles  'enticing'  (iCflr.Mi 
in  opjKwition  to  the  words  of  God's  wisdom,  which  are  firm,  stable,  and  iindfU>f 
demonstrations.     As  the  power  of  God  is  an  encouragement  of  trust,  beeBBB^ 
able  to  effect,  so  the  wisdom  of  God  comes  into  the  rank  of  those  atlribolei^ 
support  our  faith.   To  put  a  confidence  in  him,  we  must  be  persuaded,  notsiM^ 
he  IS  ignorant  of  nothing  in  the  world,  but  that  he  is  wise  to  manage  te  *** 
course  of  nature,  and  dispose  of  all  his  creatures,  for  the  bringing  his  p«irpo>*  ^ 
his  promises  to  (heir  designed  perfection. 

6.  Hence  appears  the  necessity  of  a  public  review  of  the  management  of  ^ 
world,  and  of  a  day  of  judgment.  As  a  day  of  judgment  may  be  infeircd  ta 
many  attributes  of  God,  as  iiis  sovereignty,  justice,  omniscience,  ftc.  so,  amonete 
rest,  from  this  of  wisdom.  How  much  of  tnis  peiiection  will  lie  unveiled  m  ^ 
Ki'ure,  if  the  sins  of  men  be  not  brought  to  view,  whereby  the  ordering  the  umigbMa 
notions  of  men,  by  his  directing  ana  over-ruling  hand  of  providence,  in  subsertiiKy 
to  his  own  purposes  and  his  people's  good,  may  apnear  in  all  its  glory  !  WitbM^ 
such  n  public  review,  thin  part  of  wisdom  will  not  be  clearly  visible;  how  those  meAma, 
V'hic']i  nud  a  vile  foundation  in  the  hearts  and  designs  of  men,  and  were  fonhcA 
there  to  {rratify  some  base  hist,  ambition,  and  coveteousness,  &c.  were,  by  a  tRifi 
wisdom  presiding  over  them,  conducted  to  amazing  ends.  It  is  a  part  of  DiiiM 
wisdom  to  right  itself,  and  convince  men  of  the  reasonableness  of  its  lawa,  and  Ai 
imrensonnhleness  of  their  contradictions  to  it  The  execution  of  the  sentenee  isfl 
act  of  justice,  but  the  conviction  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  sentence  is  an  act  of 
wisdom,  clearing  up  the  righteousness  of  the  proceeding ;  and  this  precedes,  and  iki 
otlier  follows  (Jude  15);  *To  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  of  all  their  UD^pidlV 
deeds.'  That  wisdom  which  contrived  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  justice  ithkfl 
required  it,  is  concerned  in  righting  the  law  which  was  enacted  by  it.  The  wisdoo 
of  a  sovereign  Lawgiver  is  engaged  not  to  see  his  law  vilified  and  trampM  ouk 
and  exposed  to  the  lusts  and  affronts  of  men,  without  being  concerned  in  vindicating 
the  honour  of  it  It  woidd  appear  a  folly  to  enact  and  publish  it,  if  there  were  nol 
a  resolution  to  right  and  execute  it.  The  wisdom  of  God  can  no  more  associate 
iniquity  and  happiness  together,  than  the  justice  of  Gwl  can  separate  iniquit}-  from 
punishment  It  would  be  defective,  if  it  did  always  tamely  lH>nr  the  insolences  of 
offenders,  without  a  time  of  remark  of  their  crimes,  and  a  justification  of  the  precept 
rebelliously  spumed  at  He  would  be  unwise,  if  he  were  unjust ;  unri^hteousoesi 
hath  no  better  a  title  in  Scripture  than  that  of  folly.  It  is  no  part  of  Wisdom  to  give 
birth  to  those  laws  which  he  will  always  behold  ineffectual,  and  neither  ^-indicate 
his  law  by  a  due  execution  of  the  penalty,  nor  right  his  own  authority,  contemned 
in  the  violation  of  his  law,  by  a  just  revenge  :  besides,  what  wisdom  would  it  be  for 
the  Sovereign  Judge  to  lodge  such  a  spokesman  for  himself  as  conscience  in  the  soirf 
of  man,  if  it  should  be  alway  found  »j)eaking,  and  at  length  be  found  false  in  all 


iliglitAil  UtBOU ; — I  uf,  can  wo  ^hold  all  this  without  •dmirin^  and 
Tine  wiidara,  which  appean  in  oil  t  And  from  the  coniidenlioii  of 
■  to  the  coDiidentiiiu  of  hii  wiidom  in  redeioption,  in  ncouciliiig 
a,  untying  haid  knoti,  drawing  one  contmry  out  of  anotJier ;  and  we 
mowledge  that  the  wudom  of  all  the  men  on  earth,  and  anreli  in 
e  than  nothing  and  vanity  in  compoiiton  of  this  vaat  Ocean.  And  aa 
tcT  esteem  for  thote  that  invent  mnic  excellent  anificial  engine*,  what 
t  we  to  have  for  him  tliatliath  utainpcil  aiiuniniitBblc  wiadom  upon  all 
ature  orders  ua  to  give  honniir  to  uur  lUperion  in  knowledge,  and 
counieli  i  but  none  ouglit  to  be  reverenced  oi  much  aa  Gou,  uncu 
n  in  nri(doni. 

;  infinitely  wiw,  it  ihewi  us  the  necessity  of  our  addren  to  him,  snd 
is  Name.  We  are  sul^ccl  to  mistakes,  and  often  overseen  ;  «re  an; 
r  to  counsel  ourselves.  In  some  cases,  all  creatures  are  too  Hhurt- 
ehend  them,  and  loo  igootant  to  give  advice  proper  for  them,  anil  to 
iei  for  their  ease ;  hut  with  Ibe  Lord  there  is  counsel  (Jer.  xxxii.  10), 


n  counsel,  and  miehty  in  working;'  great  in  counsel  to  advise  iii 
ine  to  assist  us.  We  know  not  how  to  effect  a  design,  or  prevent  a 
W«  have  an  infinite  Wisdom  to  go  to,  that  is  every  way  skilful  U 


e  desire,  to  avert  any  evil  we  fear,  to  accompliih  any  thing 
I  hi*  hands.  When  we  know  not  what  to  resolve,  he  hath  a  cotuuel 
[Pi.  IxziJi.  24).  He  is  not  more  powerful  to  effect  what  is  needful, 
rect  what  is  fitting.  All  men  stand  in  need  of  the  help  of  God,  aa 
s  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  other  men,  and  will  not  do  any  thing 
;  and  he  that  takes  advice,  deserves  the  (Jlle  of  a  wise  man,  as  well  as 
Ivice.  But  no  man  needs  so  much  the  advice  of  another  man,  as  ill 
»unsel  and  assistance  of  God  :  neither  is  any  man's  wit  and  wiidom 
t>  the  prudence  and  ability  of  an  angel,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest 
o*t  sliDrp-sighted  angel,  is  inferiar  to  the  infinite  wiidom  of  God.  We 
that  it  is  best  for  us  to  go  the  fountun,  and  not  content  ourselves  with 
I  beg  advice  from  a  wisdom  that  is  infinite  and  infallible,  nther  dian 
h  is  finite  and  fallible. 

idom  be  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  how  prodigioui  is  the 
in  the  worldr  In  general,  all  nn  strikes  at  this  attribute,  and  is  in 
er  a  degrading  of  it :  the  fint  sin  directed  iti  venom  against  this.  As 
■voured  to  e([ual  their  Creator  in  power,  lo  man  endeavoured  to  equal 
:  both  indeed  scnmcd  to  be  ruled  by  liis  order ;  but  man  evidently 


'amsit;  fbr  another,  afteihe  had  Ken  and  conndered  it, 
h  it  in  ^Mca,  (Tould  ugne  a  ctmtempt  of  the  artificer'i  ■ 


eeOatey.  Iti  cuU  and  sbuheth  the  imase  of  God  flatiipe« 
thwuh  it  were  an  ol^cct  only  of  Bcom  ana  contempt  He  ( 
a*  if  be  intended  to  put  hinudf  in  a  better  poature,  and  in 
wiadom  of  God  hath  put  him  in  bj  creation. 

2.  In  the  alighting  hii  him.  The  laws  of  God  are  hi^ 
drawn  from  the  deptb  of  the  Divine  undentanding,  where) 
neta,  and  no  defect.  A>  hii  understanding  apprehend*  a 
reaaon,  so  liii  will  enjoins  all  things  for  wonhy  and  wise  en 
trived  by  his  wisdom  for  the  happiness  of  man,  whose  happ 
to  it,  he  understands  better  than  men  or  angels  can  do.  tit 
at  the  wisest  understanding,  ever;  breach  of  his  law  is  a  fl; 
wisdom.  All  human  laws,  though  they  are  enforced  by  ai 
(hey  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  composing  of  them,  founded  u 
be  particuUr  applications  of  the  law  of  nature  to  tibis  or  thai 
The  laws  cd*  God,  then,  who  is  nmma  raiia,  are  the  birth 
though  the  reason  of  every  one  of  lliein  may  not  be  so  cli 
though  it  consists  in  an  act  of  the  will,  yet  doth  presuppos 
•tanchng.  The  act  of  the  Divine  understanding  in  Iruining 
posed  to  precede  the  act  of  his  will  in  commanding  the  obwi 
every  sin  uainst  the  lav,  is  not  only  against  the  will  of  Gw 
reason  of  God  contriving,  and  a  cleaving  to  our  own  reason, 
standing  or  ntind  of  God :  as  if  God  had  mistaken  in  mskir 
more  understimding  to  frame  a  better,  and  more  conducing  1 
God  were  not  wise  enough  to  pivera  us,  and  prescribe  wliat  v 
we  should  avoid ;  as  if  be  designed  not  our  welfare  but  our  ] 
the  precepts  of  God  are  not  ^unnical  edicts,  or  acts  of  mer 
counsel ;  and,  therefore,  every  breach  of  (hem  Is  a  real  di 
discretion  and  judgment,  and  preferring  our  own  imagination 
the  devil,  as  our  rule,  before  [he  results  of  Divine  counsel 
him  wise  in  our  opinion,  we  speak  bim  foolish  by  our  prac 
being  guided  by  him,  we  will  guide  ourselves.  No  man  wi 
cinitrbhng  Divine  wisdom,  to  malie  alteratiuns  in  his  prccepu 
to  add  stHue  of  their  own,  or  expunge  any  uf  his:  and  is  it : 
reflection  to  alter  them  practically?  When  we  will  observe  oi 
not  BDotber  partj  but  pick  and  choose  where  we  please  oun 
and  carnal  interest  prompt  lu ;  it  is  to  charge  that  part  of  (hi 
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dul  die  Scriptare  to  often  counts  sinnen  fools,  since  it  is  certainly  inexcusable 
lo  eontndict  undeniable  and  infallible  Wisdom ;  yet  this  is  done  in  tbe  least 
i:  md  as  be  Uiat  breaks  one  tittle  of  the  law,  is  deservedly  accounted  guilty  of  the 
Ndi  of  tbe  whole  (James  iL  10),  so  he  that  despiseth  the  least  stamp  of  wisdom 
tte  minntfist  part  of  the  law,  is  deservedly  counted  as  a  contemner  of  it,  in 
ftame  of  tbe  whole  statute-hook.  But,  in  particidar;  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
ntad  and  invaded, 
I.  By  mtrodocing  new  rules  and  modes  of  worship,  different  from  Divine  institu- 
>  la  not  this  a  manifest  reflection  on  this  perfection  of  God,  as  though  he  liad 
•en  wise  enoujzh  to  provide  for  his  own  honour,  and  model  his  own  service, 
itood  in  need  of  our  curections,  and  the  caprickios  of  our  brains?  Some  have 
▼ed,  that  it  is  a  greater  sin  in  worship  to  do  what  we  should  not,  than  to  omit 
we  sbould  nerfonn.°^  Tbe  one  seems  to  be  out  of  weakness,  because  of  tliu 
exactness  of  the  law ;  and  tbe  other  out  of  impudence,  accusing  the  wisdom  of 
of  impetfectiop,  and  controlling  it  in  its  institutions.  At  best,  it  seems  to  be 
iuHaitJticin  of  bnman  basbfulness  to  the  Supreme  Sovereign ;  as  if  he  had  been 
led  to  prescribe  all  that  was  necessary  to  his  own  honour,  but  had  left  somc- 
to  the  mgenuitv  and  gratitude  of  men.  Man  has,  ever  since  the  foolish  conceit 
I  old  ancestor  Adam,  presumed  be  could  be  as  wise  as  God ;  and  if  he  who 
lemted  upright  entertamed  such  conceits,  much  more  doth  man  now,  under  a 
of  corruption,  so  capable  to  foment  them.  This  hath  been  the  continu'il 
toe  of  men ;  not  so  much  to  reject  what  once  they  had  received  as  Divine,  but 
aomethinff  of  their  own  inventions  to  it  The  heathens  renounced  not  tlie 
;  of  beasts  for  the  expiation  of  their  offences  (which  the  old  world  hud 
>y  tradition  from  Adam,  and  the  new  world,  after  the  deluge,  from  Noah). 
they  had  blended  that  tradition  with  rites  of  their  own,  and  offered  creatures 
lean  in  themselves,  and  not  fit  to  be  offered  to  an  infinitely  pure  Being ;  for  the 
^Htmction  of  clean  and  unclean  was  as  ancient  as  Noah  (Gen.  viiL  20),  yea,  before 
(Gen.  vii.  2).  So  the  Jews  did  not  discard  what  they  had  received  from  God,  as  cir- 
comcuion,  the  Passover,  and  sacrifices ;  but  they  would  mix  a  heap  of  heathenish 
lilea  with  the  ceremonies  of  Divine  ordination,  and  practise  thines  wnich  he  had  not 
commanded,  as  well  as  things  which  he  had  enjoined  them.  And,  therefore,  it  is 
cbaervable,  that  when  God  tazeth  them  with  this  sin,  he  doth  not  say,  they  brought 
in  those  things  which  he  had  forbidden  into  his  worship ;  but  those  things  which 
he  had  not  commanded,  and  had  given  no  order  for,  to  intimate,  that  they  were  not 
to  move  a  step  without  his  rule  (Jer.  vii.  31) :  '  They  have  built  the  high  places  of 
Tophet,  'which  I  commanded  them  not,  nor  came  it  into  my  heart;'  ana  (Levit 
z.  1);  Nadab's  and  Abihu's  strange  fire  was  not  commanded;  so  charging  them 
with  impudence  and  rashness  in  adding  something  of  their  own,  after  he  h^  revealed 
to  them  the  manner  of  his  service,  ns  if  they  were  as  wise  as  God.  So  loath  is  man 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Divine  understanding,  and  be  sensible  of  his  own 
^orance.  So  after  the  divulging  of  the  gospel,  the  corrupters  of  religion  did  not 
£ng  off,  but  preserved  the  institutions  of  God,  but  paintea  and  patched  them  up 
with  pagan  ceremonies ;  imposed  their  own  dreams  with  as  much  force  as  the  reve- 
lations <k  Gc^.  Thus  hath  the  papacy  turned  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  into  pagan 
pomp,  8  nd  nsligion  into  politics ;  and  revived  the  ceremonial  law,  and  raked  some 
umbs  of  it  out  of  the  grave,  after  the  wisdom  of  God  had  rung  her  knell,  and  honour- 
ably interred  her;  and  sheltered  the  heathenish  superstitions  in  christian  temples, 
after  til  po^  tr  of  the  gospel  had  chased  the  devils,  with  all  their  trumpery,  from 
their  a  i pent  habitations.  Whence  should  this  proceed,  but  from  a  partial  atheism, 
and  a  Uiean  conceit  of  the  Divine  wisdom  ?  As  though  God  had  not  understanding 
enough  to  prescribe  the  form  of  his  own  worship ;  and  not  wisdom  enough  to  support 
it,  without  the  crutches  of  human  prudence.  Human  prudence  is  too  low  to  psirallel 
Divine  wisdom ;  it  is  an  incompetent  judge  of  what  is  nt  for  an  infinite  Majesty.  It  is 
sufiSciently  seen  in  the  ridiculous  and  senseless  rites  among  the  heathens ;  and  the 
cruel  and  devilish  ones  fetched  from  them  by  the  Jews.  What  work  will  human 
wisdom  make  with  Divine  worship,  when  it  will  presume  to  be  the  director  of  it,  as 
a  mate  with  the  wisdom  of  God !  Whence  will  it  take  its  measures,  but  from  sense, 
humour,  and  fancy  ?  as  though  what  is  gratefiil  and  comely  to  a  depraved  reason, 
were  as  beautiful  to  an  unspotted  and  IiS&nite  Muid.    Do  not  such  tell  the  world, 
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tlua  they  wore  cif  God'«  cabinet  council,  nnce  thev  will  take  upon  tiheixi  ^ 
as  well  as  God,  what  is  well-pleasing  to  him  ?     Where  wfll  it  nave  the  b''**^ 


^top,  if  it  hath  the  presumption  to  add  any  one  thing  to  revealed  modes  of 
How  did  Ood  tax  me  Isnieliti^s  with  niuking  idols  *  according  to  their  owt*  "i^  « 
standing'  (Hos.  xiii.  2) !  imagining  their  own  underbtaudings  to  be  of  a£B^|^  ]j^  I 
and  a  perfecter  mould  than  their  Creator's ;  and  that  tliey  luid  fetched  "*^'^]lfl^  ! 
from  the  chai>s  of  their  own  brains,  than  God  had  from  eternity  in  his  on  ^it^  \ 
How  slight  will  the  excuse  be,  Gud  hath  not  forbidden  this,  or  that,  whnGi'^^^i^^ 
silence  men  with  the  question,  Wliere,  or  when  did  I  command  this,  or  that!    «  ^^^A 
was  no  addition  to  be  made  under  the  law  to  the  meanest  instrument  G<9^^0^^ 
ap|)ointed  in  his  sen* ice.    The  sacred  perfume  was  not  to  have  one  ingredient    ^^■ 
put  into  it,  than  what  God  had  prescribed  in  the  composition ;  nor  was  Mf^^ 
ui>on  pain  of  death  to  imitate  it ;  nor  would  God  endure,  that  sacrifices  AmI^^ 
consumed  with  any  other  fire  than  that  which  came  down  from  heaven.   So 
is  God  of  any  invasions  of  his  wisdom  and  authority.     In  all  tilings  of  this  i 
whatsoever  vuluntan*  humility  and  respect  to  God  they  may  be  disguised  with, 
is  a  swelling  of  the  fleshly  mind  against  infinite  understanding,  which  the  i 
nauseates  (Col.  ii.  1 8).     Such  mixtures  have  not  been  blest  by  God :  as  God 
prospered  the  mixtures  of  several  kinds  of  creatures,  to  form  and  multiplv  a  I 
spt^cies,  as  being  a  dissatis&ction  with  his  wisdom  as  Creator;    so  lie  dolk 
prosper  mixtures  in  worship,  as  being  a  conspiracy  against  Ids  wisdom  as  i  L 
giver.     Tlie  deittruction  of  the  Jews  was  judged  by  some  of  their  doctors  tohc^l 
preferring  human  traditions  before  the  written  word ;  which  they  ground  on  ~ 
xxix.  33 :  *  Their  fear  of  mc  was  taiight  by  the  precepts  of  men/     The  injiu 
of  men  were  the  rule  of  their  worship,  and  not  the  pn>s(*ripts  of  my  law.^  To 
elude,  such  as  make  alterations  in  religion,  different  from  the  first  inatitudoo, 
intolerable  busy  bodies,  that  will  not  let  God  alone  with  his  own  ailuirs.   Vain 
would  be  wiser  than  his  I^Iaker,  and  be  dabbling  in  that  which  is  His  sole  pren^ 
2.  In  neglecting  means  instituted  by  (lod.     When  men  have  risings  of  1 
against  God's  ordinances,  *they  reject  the  counsel  of  the  Ix>rd  against  tnemseh 
or,  in  themselves  (Luke  rii.  30),  rf^rjaav.     'Hiey  disannulled  tlie  wisdom  of  C 
the  spring  of  his  ordinances.     All  neglects  nre  disregards  of  Divine  prescriptioni^ 
impertinent  and  unavailable  to  that  end  for  which  they  were  a])pointea,  as  I 
bemg  suited  to  the  common  dictates  of  reason ;  sometimes  out  of  a  volunti 
humilit}',  such  as  Peter's  was,  when  ho  denied  Christ's  coiulescension  to  wash  1 
feet  (John  xiii.  8),  and  thereby  judged  of  the  comeliness  of  his  Master's  imenr* 


and  action.  Such  as  continually  neglect  the  great  institution  uf  the  Lord's  ^upHV 
out  of  a  sense  of  un worthiness,  nre  in  the  same  ramk  with  IVter,  and  do,  as  weUa 
he,  fall  under  the  blame  and  reproof  of  Christ  Men  would  be  saved,  and  use  thi 
means;  but  either  means  of  their  ovnx  anpointment,  or  not  all  ihe  ini'.!ns  uf  God*! 
ordering.**  They  would  have  GikI's  wisdom  and  will  rondrM\.'nd  to  iiit-lrs.  and  Ml 
theirs  conformed  to  God;  as  if  our  blind  jud^rnu-nts  wvtv  littr>t  to  nj.ikr  the  elec- 
tion of  the  \mths  to  happiness.  Like  Naaninn,  who,  wlu-n  he  was  ordfrod  by  thi 
prophet,  for  the  cure  of  liis  leprosy,  to  *  wa^h  seven  times  in  Jordan/  would  he  the 
propliet's  director,  and  have  him  touch  him  with  liis  hand;  as  if  a  patii-nt,  sick«f 
a  desperate  disease,  should  prescribe  to  his  skiltul  phy.^ieian  what  n  ninlii^  bi 
should  order  for  his  cure,  and  make  his  own  intirni  na^nn,  or  his  gust  and  palal^ 
the  rule,  rather  than  the  physician's  skill.  Men's  inquiries  are,  *  Who  wiil  sheV 
usanycoodr  They  ratlier  fasten  uiM)n  any  means  than  that  whieh  God  \aA 
ordained. P  We  invert  the  order  Divine  wisdom  hath  estahli<lied,  when  we  w€iill 
have  God  save  us  in  our  own  way,  not  in  his.  It  is  the  same  tiling  as  if  we  would 
have  God  nourish  us  without  bread,  and  cure  our  dise.x^es  without  medicines,  nd 
increase  our  wealth  without  our  industry*,  and  cherish  our  souls  without  Iiis  vori 
and  ordinances.  It  is  to  demand  of  him  an  alteration  of  his  methods,  and  a  fcv^ 
ration  of  that  whieli  he  hath  by  his  eternal  judgment  joined  t<i;;etlKT.  TlioTcfoit 
for  a  man  to  pray  to  God  to  save  him  when  he  will  not  us<'  the  means  he  hitk 
appointed  for  salvation,  when  he  slights  the  word,  whieh  is  the  instrinnent  of  sabrn- 
tion,  is  a  contempt  of  the  wisdom  of  Divine  institutions.     Also  in  omissions  d 

(n)  VaUin.    The  Talmud  taken  noiico,  that  tin?  «»urt  of  Bethany  masi  \ra.vtid  thrvc  vear«  V6P 
JeruMlvm,  because  thi-y  prtiVrreit  Hirir  own  wonl*  '^"'"^  **»«  Mord»  of  ihv  Law  (*.-  pont.  Med* 
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ijtTk    When  we  eonsult  not  with  God  upon  emergent  occusioni,  wc  trust  more 

own  wisdom  than  God's,  and  imply  that  we  stand  not  in  need  of  hia  ron- 

but  have  ability  to  direct  ourselves,  and  accomplish  our  ends  without  his 

^ ice.     Not  seekmg  God  is,  by  tlie  pronhet,  taxed  to  be  a  reflection  upon  this 

perfection  of  God  (Isa.  xxxL  1,2):  *  They  look  not  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
aririnr  seek  the  Lord,'  &c.  And  the  like  charge  he  brings  against  them  ( Hos.  viii.  9) : 
*  They  are  gone  up  to  Assjrria,  a  wild  ass  alone  by  himself;  not  consulting  God.' 

3.  In  censuring  God's  revelations  and  actions,  if  they  be  not  according  to  our 
■diemes :  when  we  will  not  submit  to  his  plain  will  without  penetrating  mto  the 
wnerealed  reason  of  it,  nor  adore  his  counsels  without  controlling  them,  as  if  wo 
ooold  correct  both  law  and  gospel,  and  frame  a  better  method  of  redemption  than 
dmt  of  God's  contriving.    Ttius  men  slighted  the  wisdom  of  God  in  tnc  gospel, 

sanae  it  did  not  agree  with  that  philosophical  wisdom  and  reason  they  nad 
ilbed  in  by  education  from  their  masters  (1  Cor.  i.  21,  22),  contrary  to  their  prac- 
i  in  their  superstitious  worship,  where  the  oracles  they  thought  divuie  were 
•nieitained  with  reverence,  not  with  dispute,  and  though  ambiguous,  were  not 
connted  ridiculous  by  the  worshipper.  How  foolish  is  man  in  this  wherein  he 
VDold  be  accounted  wise !  Adam,  in  innocence,  was  unfit  to  control  the  doctrine 
•f  God  when  the  eye  of  his  reason  was  clear ;  and  much  more  are  we,  since  the 
depravation  of  our  natures.  The  revelations  of  God  tower  above  reason  in  its 
parity,  much  more  above  reason  in  its  mud  and  earthiness.  The  rays  of  Divine 
wisdom  are  too  bright  for  our  human  understandings,  much  more  for  our  sinful 
■ndentandings.  It  is  base  to  set  up  reason,  a  finite  principle,  against  an  infinite 
trisdom;  much  baser  to  set  up  a  depraved  and  purblind  reason  against  an  all- 
■MiDg  and  holy  wisdom.  If  we  would  have  a  reason  for  aU  that  God  speaks,  and 
■fl  that  God  acts,  our  wisdom  must  become  infinite  as  his,  or  his  wisdom  become 
ftute  as  oiurs.  All  the  censures  of  God's  revelations  arise  from  some  prcjudicato 
ttpinions,  or  traditional  maxims,  that  have  enthroned  themselves  in  our  minds, 
wluch  are  made  the  standard  whereby  to  judge  the  things  of  God,  and  receive  or 
iiricct  them  as  they  agree  with,  or  dissent  from,  tlioie  principles  (Coloss.  ii.  8). 
Slence  it  was  that  the  philosophers,  in  the  primitive  times,  were  the  greatest 
enemies  to  the  gospel :  and  the  contempt  of  Divine  wisdom,  in  making  reason  the 
supreme  judge  of  Divine  revelation,  was  the  fruitful  motlur  of  tliL>  heresies  in  all  ages 
springing  up  in  the  church,  and  especially  of  that  Socianism,  that  daily  insinuates 
itself  into  the  minds  of  men.  This  is  a  wrong  to  tlie  wisdom  of  God.  He  that 
censures  the  words  or  actions  of  another,  implies  that  he  is,  in  liis  censure,  wiser 
dian  the  person  censured  by  him.  It  is  as  insuppni table  to  deti^nninc  the  truth  of 
God's  plain  dictates  by  our  re<'is<)n,  as  it  is  to  measure  ilie  :$uitableness  or  unsuitable* 
ness  of  his  actions  by  the  humour  of  our  will.  We  may  sooner  think  to  span  the 
son,  or  grasp  a  star,  or  see  a  gnat  swallow  a  Leviathan,  tlian  fully  understand  the 
debates  of  eternity.  To  tliis  we  may  refer  too  curious  inquiries  into  Divine  methods, 
and  'intruding  into  those  thin;;s  which  are  not  revealed  '  (Col.  ii.  18).  It  is  to  affect 
a  wisdom  eqiml  with  God,  and  an  ambition  to  be  of  his  cabinet  council.  We  are  not 
content  to  be  creatures,  that  is,  to  be  every  way  below  God;  below  him  in  wisdom, 
as  well  as  power. 

4,  In  prescribing  God's  metl'.od  of  acting.  When  we  pray  lor  a  thing  without  a 
due  submission  to  God's  will ;  as  if  we  were  his  counsellors,  yea  his  tutors,  and  not 
his  subjects,  and  God  were  bound  to  follow  our  humours,  and  be  swayed  according 
to  the  judgment  of  our  ignorance  ;  when  we  would  have  such  a  mercy  which  God 
thinks  not  fit  to  give,  or  have  it  in  this  method,  wliich  G(hI  designs  to  convey  through 
another  channel.  Thus  we  would  have  the  only  wise  God  take  his  measures  from 
our  passions ;  such  a  controlling  of  God  was  Jonah's  anger  about  a  gourd  (chap. 
iii.  10):  *It  displeased  Jonah  exceedingly,  and  he  was  very  angry.'  We  would 
direct  Him  how  to  dispose  of  us;  as  though  he,  that  had  infinite  wisdom  to  contrive 
and  rear  tlie  excellent  fabric  of  the  world,  had  not  wisdom  enough,  without  our  dis- 
cretions, to  place  us  in  a  sphere  proper  for  his  own  ends,  and  the  use  he  intends  us 
in  the  universe.  All  the  speeches  of  men  (would  I  had  been  in  such  an  office,  had 
<iiich  a  charge ;  would  I  had  such  a  mercy,  in  such  a  method,  or  by  such  instru- 
ments,) are  entrenchments  upon  God's  wise  disposal  of  ailairs.  This  imposing  upon 
itoa  is  a  hellish  disposition,  and  in  hell  we  iind  it.  'i'he  rich  man  in  hell,  that  pre- 
tmds  some  charity  for  his  brethren  on  earth,  would  direct  God  a  way  to  prevent 
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their  rufn,  hy  sending  one  from  the  dead  to  school  them,  m  ft  mora  eflbctoal 
than  '  Moses  and  the  prophets '  (Luke  xvL  29,  30).  It  is  a  temper  also  to  be  fisiad 
(in  earth  ;  what  else  was  the  language  of  Saul's  saving  the  Amalekitet'  cftttle  againt 
the  plain  command  of  God  (1  Sam.  xv.  15)?  As  if  God  in  bis  fuxy  bad  omsbot 
himself,  and  overlooked  liis  altar,  in  deprivinff  it  of  so  jpeat  a  booty  for  ifci  serriee; 
a»  if  it  were  an  unwise  thing  in  God,  to  lose  the  prev  of  so  many  atatehr  cattle,  ibat 
might  make  the  altar  smoke  with  their  entrails,  and  serve  to  expiate  toe  sins  of  tbe 
peonle ;  und  therefore  he  would  rectify  that  which  be  thought  to  be  an  ofveukht  in 
God,  and  so  magnifies  his  own  nrudence  and  discretion  above  tbe  Divine.  We  iriD 
not  let  God  act  as  he  thinks  fit,  W  will  be  directing  bim,  and  <  teaching  bim  kaov- 
Icdge '  (Job  xxi  22.)  As  if  God  were  a  statue,  an  idol,  that  bad  eyes  and  saw  ai< 
hands,  but  acted  not ;  and  could  be  turned  as  an  image  may  be,  to  what  quaiter  d 
the  heaven  we  please  ourselves.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  unbiassed ;  he  oondcfs  nolbiBf 
but  what  is  fittest  for  his  end,  and  we  would  have  our  shallow  brains  tbe  biai  i 
God's  acting.  And  will  not  God  resent  such  an  indignity,  as  a  reflection  upon  lui 
wisdom  as  well  as  authoritv,  when  we  intimate  that  we  have  better  beads  tnsn  bi^ 
and  that  he  comes  short  of  us  in  understanding? 

5.  In  murmurine  and  impatience.  One  demands  a  reason,  why  he  hath  this  ci 
that  cross  ?  Why  he  hath  been  deprived  of  such  a  comfort,  lost  such  a  veatuif^ 
languisheth  under  such  a  sickness,  is  tormented  with  such  pains,  oppressed  by  tf- 
rannical  neighbours,  is  unsuccessful  in  such  designs  7  In  these,  and  soeb  like,  tM 
wisdom  of  God  is  questioned  and  defamed.  All  impatience  is  a  suspicion,  if  not  • 
condemnation  of  the  pnidence  of  God's  methods,  and  would  make  human  feefalenoi 
and  folly  the  rule  of  God's  dealing  with  his  creatures.  This  is  a  presuming  • 
instruct  God,  and  a  reproving  him  for  unreasonableness  in  his  proc^sdingi,  wbei 
his  dealings  with  us  do  not  exactly  answer  our  fancies  and  wishos;  as  if  God,  wIm 
made  the  world  in  wisdom,  wanted  skill  for  the  management  of  his  creatures  ia  it 
(Job  xl.  2) :  *  Shall  he  that  contends  with  the  Almighty,  instruct  him?  he  tbstis- 
))r<>veth  God,  let  him  answer  it'  We  that  are  not  wise  enough  to  know  oandn% 
niul  what  is  needful  for  us  ;  presnme  to  have  wit  enough  to  guide  God  in  his  desliig 
with  us.  The  wisdom  of  God  rendered  Job  more  useful  to  the  world  by  his  sfflirtiiPS 
in  making  him  a  pattern  of  patience,  than  if  he  had  continued  him  in  a  confliifncs 
of  all  worldly  comforts,  wlierein  he  had  been  beneficial  only  in  communiestivg 
his  morsels  to  his  poor  neighbours.  All  murmuring  is  a  mstening  error  VfOk 
unerring  Wisdom. 

6.  In  pride  and  haughtiness  of  spirit.  No  proud  man,  but  sets  his  heart '  as  tks 
heart  of  God '  (Ezek.  xx\'iii.  2,  3).  The  wisdom  of  God  hath  given  to  men  divcis 
ofHces,  set  them  in  divers  places;  some  have  more  honoui^le  cbargeS)  sons 
meaner.  Not  to  give  that  respect  their  offices  and  places  call  for,  is  to  quarrel  witk 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  overturn  the  rank  and  order  wherein  he  hath  placed  tbingi> 
it  is  unfit  we  should  affront  God  in  the  disposal  of  his  creatures,  and  intimate  ts 
him  by  our  carriage,  that  he  had  done  more  wisely  in  placing  another,  and  tbst 
he  huth  done  foohshly  in  placing  this  or  that  man  in  such  a  charge.  Sometimes  men 
are  unworthy  the  place  they  fill ;  they  may  be  set  there  in  judgment  to  themaelm 
and  others  :  but  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his  management  of  things,  is  to  be  hoDoiire4 
and  regarded.  It  is  an  infringing  the  wisdom  of  God,  when  we  have  a  vain  opinioa 
of  ourselves,  and  are  blind  to  others.  When  we  think  ourselves  monaxchiy  and 
treat  others  as  worms  or  flies  in  comparison  of  us.  He  who  would  reduce  all  things  ts 
his  own  honour,  perverts  the  order  of  the  world,  and  would  constitute  another  ocda 
than  what  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  established ;  and  move  them  to  an  end  cootiaij 
to  the  intention  of  God,  and  charges  God  with  want  of  discretion  and  skiU. 

7.  Distrust  of  God's  promise  is  an  impeachment  of  his  wisdom.  A  secret  re- 
viling of  it,  as  if  he  had  not  taken  due  consideration  before  be  past  his  word ;  or  a 
suspicion  of  his  power,  as  if  he  could  not  accomplish  his  word.  We  trust  the  vihy- 
sician's  skill  with  our  bodies,  and  the  lawyer's  counsel  with  our  estates ;  but  are  umwi 
to  rely  upon  God  for  the  concerns  of  our  lives.  If  he  be  wise  to  dispose  of  as, 
why  do  wc  distrust  him  ?  If  we  distrust  him,  why  do  we  embrace  an  opinioa  U 
wisdom  ?  Unbelief  also  is  a  contradiction  to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  gospel,  &&• 
but  that  I  have  already  handled  in  a  discourse  of  the  nature  of  unbelief. 

Use  3.  Of  comfort  God  hath  an  infinite  wisdom,  to  conduct  us  in  our  ai&ii% 
rectify  us  in  our  mistakes,  and  assist  ua  in  our  straits.     It  is  an  inestimable  privir. 
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ige  to  hsve  a  Ood  bk  cofenant  with  ui;  to  wise,  to  commnnfeate  all  good,  to 
■wvent  all  evil ;  who  liadi  infinilB  wayi  to  bring  to  pass  his  gracious  intentions 
ovaidi  ui.  *  How  misearohable  are  lus  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out' 
"^  L  XL  83)1  His  judgments  or  decrees  are  incomprehensihly  wise,  and  the 
of  efiec^iDg  them  are  as  wise  as  his  resdves  eflfected  by  them.  We  can  as 
aeswh  into  his  methods  of  acting,  as  we  can  into  his  wisdom  of  resolving; 
Milli  hb  judgments  and  ways  are  unsearchable. 

L  Comlbit  in  aU  straits  and  afflictions.  There  is  a  wisdom  in  inflicting  them, 
nd  a  wisdom  in  remoring  them.  He  is  wiw  to  suit  his  modicines  to  die  humour 
if  oar  diKaae,  though  he  doth  not  to  the  humour  of  our  wills :  he  cannot  mi^^^l^f 
be  Aaton  «f  our  dniemper,  or  the  virtue  of  his  own  physic.  Like  a  skilful  phv^ 
idaBy  he  aomettraes  prescribes  Intter  potions,  and  sometimes  cheering  coroials, 
■wnrdingto  the  strei^th  of  the  nudady,  and  necessity  of  the  patient,  to  nduce  him 
D  kedtfa.  As  nothing  comes  firom  lum,  but  what  is  for  our  good,  so  nothing  is 
feBfted  hy  him  in  a  raah  and  temerarious  way.  His  wisdom  is  as  infinite  as  his 
yodneas ;  and  as  exact  in  managing,  as  his  goodness  is  pleatiful  in  streaming  out 
m  us.  He  understands  our  gnefr,  w^£^  ooi  necessities,  and  no  remedies  are 
■jmid  the  reach  of  his  contrivance.  When  our  feeble  wits  are  bewildered  in  a 
naae,  and  at  the  end  of  their  line  for  a  rescue,  the  remedies  unknown  to  us  are 
loi  unknown  to  God.  When  we  know  not  how  to  prevent  a  danger,  the  wise  God 
katii  a  thousand  blocks  to  lay  in  the  way ;  when  we  know  not  how  to  free  ourselves 
l«ni  an  oppressive  evil,  he  hath  a  thousand  ways  of  relief  He  knows  how  to  time 
mr  crosses,  and  his  own  blessings.  The  heart  of  a  wise  God,  as  well  as  the  heart 
if  a  arise  man,  discerns  bodi  time  and  judgment  (Ecdes.  viii.  5).  There  is  as  much 
ndgment  in  sending  them,  as  judgment  in  removing  them.  How  comfortoble  is 
it  to  think,  that  our  distresses,  as  well  as  our  deliverances,  are  the  fruits  of  infinite 
■iadom!  Nothing  is  done  by  him  too  soon  or  too'slow;  but  in  the  true  point 
if  time,  with  all  its  due  circumstances,  most  conveniently  for  his  Rlorv  and  our 
food.  How  wise  is  God  to  bring  the  glory  of  our  salvation  out  of  me  depths  of  r 
Mcming  ruin,  and  make  the  evils  of  affliction  subservient  to  the  good  of  the  afflicted! 

2.  In  temptations,  his  wisdom  is  no  less  employed  in  permitting  them,  than  in 
Igrngmg  them  to  a  good  issue.  His  wisdom  in  leading  our  ^viour  to  be  tempted 
if  the  devil,  was  to  fit  him  for  our  succour ;  and  his  wisdom  in  sufiering  us  to  be 
bempted,  is  to  fit  us  for  his  own  service,  and  our  salvation.  He  makes  a  thorn  in 
die  flesh  to  be  an  occasion  of  a  rejQreshing  grace  to  the  spirit,  and  brings  forth  cor- 
lial  grapes  firom  those  jirickin^  brambles,  and  magnifies  his  grace  by  his  wisdom, 
ftom  the  deepest  subtilties  of  hell.  Let  Satan's  intentions  be  what  they  will,  he 
pan  be  for  him  at  every  turn,  to  out-wit  him  in  his  stratagems,  to  baffle  him  in  his 
BBterprises ;  to  make  nim  instrumental  for  our  eood,  where  he  designs  nothing  but 
Bor  hmrt  The  Lord  hath  his  methods  of  ddiverance  from  him  (2  Pet  ii.  9). 
'  The  Lord  knows  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptation.' 

3.  In  denials,  or  delays  of  answers  of  prayer.  He  is  gracious  to  hear ;  but  he 
is  wise  to  answer  in  an  acceptable  time,  and  succour  us  m  a  day  proper  for  our 
lalvation  (2  Cor.  vi.  2).  We  have  partial  affections  to  ourselves,  ignorance  is 
natural  to  us  (Rom.  viii.  26).  We  ask  we  know  not  what,  because  we  ask  out  of 
ignorance.  God  grants  what  he  knows,  what  is  fit  for  him  to  do,  and  fit  for  us  to 
reoeive ;  and  the  exact  season  wherein  it  u  fittest  for  bun  to  bestow  a  mercy.  As 
GM  would  have  us  bring  forth  our  iruit  in  season,  so  he  will  send  forth  his  mercies 
in  reason.  He  is  wise  to  suit  his  remedy  to  our  condition,  to  time  it  so,  as  that 
pa  shall  have  an  evident  prospect  of  his  wisdom  in  it ;  that  more  of  Divine  skill, 
nd  less  of  human,  may  appear  in  the  issue.  He  is  ready  at  our  call ;  but  he  will 
iot  answer,  till  he  see  the  season  fit  to  reach  out  his  hand.  He  is  wise  to  prove 
Dor  fiuth,  to  humble  us  under  the  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness,  to  wet  our  affec- 
kioDS,  to  set  a  better  estimate  on  the  blessings  prayed  for,  and  that  he  may  double 
die  blessinf ,  as  we  do  our  devotion  :  but  when  his  wisdom  sees  us  fit  to  receive  his 
goodness,  he  grants  what  we  stand  in  need  of.  He  is  wise  to  choose  the  fittest 
dme,  and  faithful  to  give  the  best  covenant  mercy. 

4.  In  all  evils  threatened  to  the  church  by  her  enemies.  He  hath  knowledge  to 
bresee  them,  and  wisdom  to  disappoint  them  (Job.  v.  13) ;  *  He  takcth  the  wise  in 
khsir  own  craftiness,  and  the  counsel  of  the  froward  is  carried  headlong.'  The 
ihareh  haUi  tne  wisdom  of  God,  to  enter  the  lists  witli  the  policy  of  helL    Ha 
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defeated  tfao  teipent  in  the  first  net  he  laid,  and  brought  a  gMou  ■^'■'^^^wrfM 
hell's  lubbish,  and  is  yet  as  skilful  to  disappoint  the  aftergame  of  the  "'^^jifll^ 
brood.  The  policy  of  hell,  and  the  subtil^  of  the  world,  are  no  better  dk^^^^l 
with  God  (1  Cor.  lii.  19).  All  creatures  are  fools,  as  creatures,  in  <^DV^^LjKl^t 
the  Creator.  Tlic  angels  he  chargetli  with  follv,  much  more  us  sinnen.  Prf^ffrifc] 
understandings  are  not  fit  mates  for  a  pure  and  unblemished  mind.  Fhiiio^;5^tfa| 
his  wisdom,  finds  a  grave  in  the  sea;  and  Achitophers  plots  are  finiihedink^^'^tf  Vlj 
murder.  He  breaks  the  enemies  by  his  power,  and  oroers  them  by  bb  >^=^^^^  0i\ 
a  feast  to  his  people  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  14) ;  <Thou  breakest  the  head  of  the  leristhi^^i 
gavest  him  to  be  meat  to  the  people  in  the  wilderness.'  The  spcnls  of  the 
tians'  carcasses,  cast  upon  the  shore,  served  the  Israelites'  necessities  ^or ' 
meat  to  them)  ;  as  being  a  deliverance  the  church  might  feed  upon  in  all  ij 
wUdcmess  condition,  to  maintain  their  faith,  the  vital  principle  of  the  MaL 
is  a  wisdom  superior  to  the  subtilties  of  men,  which  laughs  at  their  foUiei,  nA^ 
them  in  derision'  (Ps.  ii.  4).  *  There  is  no  wisdom  or  coimsel  against  the  t^ 
(Prov.  xxi.  30).  You  never  question  the  wisdom  of  an  artist,  to  use  hii  fie,  ^ 
he  takes  it  into  his  hand.  Wicked  instruments  are  God's  axes  and  files;  let 
alone,  he  hath  skill  enough  to  manage  them  :  God  hath  too  much  afiection  to  del 
his  people,  and  wisdom  enough  to  beautify  them  by  the  worst  tools  he  uses.  Ht 
make  all  tilings  conspire  in  a  perfect  harmony  for  his  own  ends,  and  his  ] 
good,  when  they  see  no  way  to  escape  a  danger  feared,  or  attain  a  Uessing 
Use  4.  For  Exhortation..   1.  Meditate  on  the  wisdom  of  God  in  crest 

Sovemment   How  little  do  we  think  of  God  when  we  behold  his  works !  Onri 
wells  upon  the  surface  of  plants  and  animals,  beholds  the  variety  of  their 
and  the  progress  in  their  motion :  our  reason  studies  the  qualities  of  them; 
spirits  seldom  take  a  flight  to  the  Divine  wisdom  which  filmed  them.    Our  m 
engross  our  minds  from  God,  that  we  scarce  have  a  thought  free  to  bestow  I^OB  I 
Maker  of  them,  but  only  on  the  bv.    The  constancy  of  seeing  things  that  are 
mon  stifles  our  admiration  of  God,  due  upon  the  sight  of  them.     How  seUfli 
wc  raise  our  souls  as  far  as  heaven,  in  our  views  of  the  order  of  the  worid,  die ! 
lutions  of  the  seasons,  the  natures  of  the  creatures  that  are  commoo  among  m,  i 
the  mutual  assistances  they  give  to  each  other !   Since  God  hath  manifested 
in  them,  to  neglect  the  consideration  of  them  is  to  neglect  the  manifestatiai 
God,  and  the  way  whereby  he  hath  transmitted  something  of  his  perfections  toi 
understanding.     It  renders  men  inexcusably  guilty  of  not  glorifying  of  God 
i.  19,  20).  We  can  never  neglect  the  meditation  of  the  creatures,  without  a  b 
cast  upon  the  Creator's  wisdom.   As  every  river  can  conduct  us  to  the  sea,  so 
creature  points  us  to  an  ocean  of  infinite  wisdom.     Not  the  minutest  of  them, 
rich  tracts  of  this  may  be  observed  in  them,  and  a  due  sense  oT  God  result  fl 
them.    Tliey  are  exposed  to  our  view,  that  something  of  God  may  be  lodged  in  i 
minds ;  that,  as  our  bodies  extract  their  quintessence  for  our  nourishment, 
minds  may  extract  a  quintessence  for  the  Maker's  praise.     Tliough  God  is 
pally  to  be  praised,  in  and  for  Christ,  yet,  as  grace  doth  not  rose  out  the 
nature,  so  the  operations  of  grace  put  not  the  dictates  of  nature  to  silence,  nor 
pend  the  homage  due  to  God  upon  our  inspection  of  his  works.     God  hath  gin 
full  testimonies  of  this  perfection  in  the  heavenly  bo<lics,  dispiTsing  their  light,  tf 
distributing  their  influences  to  every  part  of  the  world ;  in  framing  men  into  societii^^ 
giving  them  various  dispositions  for  the  preservtition  of  governments ;  making  soBlp 
wise  for  counsel,  others  martial  for  action ;  changing  old  empires,  and  raising  W^^ 
Which  way  soever  we  cast  our  eyes,  we  shall  find  frequent  occasions  to  cry  oii^ '  W' 
the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God '  (Rom.  xL  9^^ 
To  tliis  purpose,  we  must  not  only  look  upon  the  bulk  and  out^iide  of  his  woiki^livj 
consider  from  what  principles  they  were  raised,  in  what  order  disposed,  and  At; 
exact  symmetry  and  proportion  of  their  parts.     When  a  man  comes  into  a  ci^  ^^^ 
temple,  and  only  considers  the  surface  of  the  buildings,  they  will  amaze  his  sei 
but  not  better  his  understanding,  unless  he  considers  the  methods  of  the  woikf 
the  art  whereby  it  was  erected. 

(1.)  This  was  an  end  for  which  they  were  created.    God  did  not  make  the 
for  man's  use  only,  but  chiefly  for  his  own  elory ;  for  man's  use  to  enjoy  his 
tures,  and  for  his  own  glory  to  be  acknowledged  in  his  creatures,  that  we  mav  w- 
aider  his  art  in  firaming  them,  and  his  skill  in  disposing  them,  and  not  oiuyf^i  -. 
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tlie  glan  without  considefiiig  fhe  image  it  represents,  and  acqoaintbig  ourselves 

ixnage  it  is.  The  creatures  were  not  made  for  themselves,  out  for  the  ser\'ice 

Oieator,  and  the  service  of  man.    Man  was  not  made  for  himself,  but  for  the 

r  of  the  Lord  that  created  him.     He  is  to  consider  the  beauty  of  the  creation, 

*^e  may  thereby  glorify  the  Creator.     He  knows  in  part  their  excellency  ;  the 

^a  themselves  do  not     If,  therefore,  man  be  idle  and  unobservant  of  them, 

_     tves  God  of  the  glory  of  his  wisdom,  which  he  should  have  by  his  creatures. 

'K^ftrior  creatures  themselves  cannot  observe  it.     If  man  regard  it  not,  what 

«  of  it?  his  glory  can  only  be  handed  to  him  by  man.     The  other  creatures 

Ise  active  instruments  of  his  glor}',  because  thev  know  not  themselves,  and 

1^  cannot  render  him  an  active  praise.     Man  is,  therefore,  bound  to  praise 

*^]r  himself,  and  for  all  his  creatures,  because  he  only  knows  himself,  and  the 

^tdons  of  the  creatures,  and  the  Author  both  of  himself  and  them.   God  created 

^<^ety,  to  make  a  report  of  himself  to  us ;  we  are  to  receive  the  report,  and 

^^ct  it  back  to  him.    To  what  purpose  did  lie  make  so  many  things,  not  neces- 

^  'for  the  support  and  pleasure  of  our  lives,  but  that  we  should  behold  him  in 

la  well  as  in  the  otner?    We  cannot  behold  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his  own 

,  and  eternal  ideas,  but  by  the  reflection  of  it  in  the  creatures  :  as  we  cannot 

y  behold  the  sun  with  our  eye,  but  either  through  a  glass,  or  by  reflection  of 

^age  of  it  in  the  water.     God  would  have  us  meditate  on  his  perfections ;  he 

'Ore  chose  the  same  day  wherein  he  renewed  his  work  and  rested  from  it,  to 

^Whrated  by  man  for  the  contemplation  of  him  (Gen.  ii.  2,  3),  that  we  should 

r  his  example,  and  rejoice,  as  himself  did,  in  the  frequent  reviews  of  his  wis- 

^I^T  md  goodness  in  them.     In  vain  would  the  creatures  afford  matter  for  this 

^^^.  if  they  were  wholly  neglected.     God  offers  something  to  our  consideration  in 

^^  creature.     Shall  the  beams  of  God  shine  round  about  us,  and  strike  oiu:  eyes, 

^^  not  affect  our  minds  ?     Shall  we  be  like  ignorant  children,  that  view  the  pic- 

^J*^  or  point  to  the  letters  in  a  book,  without  any  sense  and  meaning  ?    How  snail 

^^  have  the  homage  due  to  him  from  his  works,  if  man  hath  no  care  to  observe 

^^f  The  148th  Psalm  is  an  exhortation  to  this.   The  view  of  them  should  ofleu 

jUnct  from  us  a  wonder  of  the  like  nature  of  that  of  David's  (Ps.  civ.  24) ;  'O 

ittd,  how  wonderful  are  thy  works,  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all!'     The 

tViid  was  not  created  to  be  forgotten,  nor  man  created  to  bc^mobservant  of  it 

(2.)  If  we  observe  not  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  views  of  the  creatures,  we  do 
to  more  than  brutes.  To  look  upon  the  works  of  God  in  the  world,  is  no  higher 
All  act  than  mere  animals  perform.  The  glories  of  heaven,  and  beauties  of  the  earth. 
Are  visible  to  the  sense  of  beasts  and  birds.  A  brute  beholds  the  motion  of  a  man, 
as  it  may  see  the  wheels  of  a  clock,  but  understands  not  the  inward  springs  of 
motion ;  the  end  for  which  we  move,  or  the  soul  that  acts  us  in  our  motion ;  much 
less  that  Invisible  Power  which  presides  over  the  creatures,  and  conducts  their 
motion.  If  a  man  do  no  more  than  this,  he  goes  not  a  step  beyond  a  brutish  nature, 
and  may  very  well  acknowledge  himself  with  Asaph,  a  foolish  and  ignorant  beast 
before  God,  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  22).  The  world  is  viewed  by  beasts,  but  the  Author  of  it  to 
be  contemplated  by  man.  Since  we  are  in  a  higher  rank  than  beasts,  wc  owe  a 
sreater  debt  than  beasts ;  not  only  to  enjoy  the  creatures,  as  they  do,  but  behold 
God  in  the  creatures,  which  they  cannot  do.  The  contemplation  of  the  reason  of 
Gt>d  ia  his  works,  is  a  noble  and  suitable  employment  for  a  rational  creature :  we 
have  not  only  sense  to  perceive  them,  but  sniils  to  mind  them.  The  soul  is  not  to 
be  without  its  operation :  where  the  operation  of  sense  ends,  the  work  of  the  soul 
ought  to  begin.  We  travel  over  them  by  our  senses,  as  brutes;  but  we  must  pierce 
further  by  our  understandings,  as  men,  and  perceive  and  praise  Him  that  lies  invisible 
in  his  visible  manufactures.  Our  senses  are  given  us  as  sen'ants  to  the  soul,  and  our 
aouls  bestowed  upon  us  for  the  knowledge  and  praise  of  their  and  our  conuiion  Creator. 
(3.)  This  would  be  a  means  to  increase  oiu:  humility'.  We  should  then  flag  our 
vings  and  vail  our  sails,  and  acknowledge  our  own  wisdom  to  be  as  a  drop  to  the 
ocean,  and  a  shadow  to  the  sun.  We  should  have  mean  thoughts  of  the  nothingness 
of  our  reason,  when  we  consider  the  sublimity  of  the  Divine  wisdom.  Who  can 
seriously  consider  the  sparks  of  infinite  skill  in  the  creature,  without  falling  down  at 
the  feet  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  acknowledging  himself  a  dark  and  foolish  creature 
(Ps.  viii.4,5)?  When  the  Psalmist  considired  the  heavens,  the  moon,  and  stars,  and 
God'i  ordination  and  disposal  of  them,  the  use  that  results  from  it  is,  *  What  is  man. 
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of  the  creatDTet  God  bkd)  pat  under  oi 

(fi.)  By  the  eontemplatlatl  of  the  a 
dearins  our  knowled^  in  the  vudom  of  redemption,  Tbo 
telvei  mfonn  ui  of  it,  yet  sJDce  God  halh  rerealed  hii  r 
illiutrate  iome  particulars  of  it  to  us.  Henc«  the  Scriptute  m 
to  set  forth  things  of  a  higher  orb  to  ua :  our  Saviour  ia  called  a  Sun, 
Lion  J  the  Spirit  likened  to  a  dove,  fire,  and  vater.  The  uoion  of  ( 
church,  ii  set  forth  b^  the  roarriape  union  of  Adam  and  Eve.  God  I 
corporeal  things  the  image*  of  spuitual,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  creatii 
rppreMOtations  of  hii  redeeming  K^aoe :  whence  lome  call  the  ere* 
types  ^  what  vu  to  be  transacted  in  a  new  formation  t£  the  world, 
to  what  God  intended  in  and  by  Chritt 

(6.)  The  meditation  of  God'i  wisdom  in  the  creature*  ii^  in  pait,  ■ 
heaven  upon  earth.  No  doubt  but  there  wilt  be  a  perfect  (^erui^ 
of  Uivine  wisdom.  Heaven  is  for  clearing  what  is  now  oUcur^  ■ 
covering  of  what  seems  at  present  intricate  (Pi.  xxxvi.  9) :  'In  hu  ' 
•ee  li^ht :  all  the  light  in  creation,  goTocnment,  and  redemption.  1 
God  m  the  new  heHvens,  and  the  new  earth,  would  be  to  little  purpM 
were  not  to  be  resorded  by  the  inhabitants  of  then).  A*  the  uiuta  are 
to  the  stale  of  A&m,  and  higher ;  so  they  are  to  be  restored  to  the  v 
Adam,  and  higher ;  but  his  employment  was,  to  behold  God  in  the  oi 
world  was  so  soon  depraved,  tliat  God  had  but  little  joy  in,  and  man  b 
ledge  of  hii  works.  And  lince  the  wisdom  of  God  m  creation  it  to 
our  ^otBnce  here,  would  not  God  loee  much  of  the  glory  of  it,  if  the 
ibouldlose  the  understanding  of  it  above  t  When  their  darkness  iho] 
and  their  advantages  improvedi  when  the  eye  that  Adam  lost  shall  be 
and  with  a  greater  clearness ;  when  the  creature  shall  be  restored  ti 
and  reaaon  to  its  true  perfection  (Rom.  viii.  21,  22) ;  when  the  fon 
d^thi  of  nature  and  governnenl  shall  be  opened,  knowledge  shall 

"ing  to  the  increase  of  our  knowledge,  ihall  the  admiration  rf  I 

«  also.   The  wisdom  of  God  in  creation  wu  not  lurely  intendec 

n  the  greatest  part  of  it ;  but  since  there  was  so  littie  tin 

if  it,  there  will  be  a  time  wherein  the  wiadon  of  God  ihi 

1,  and  be  fully  contemplated  by  his  imdentanding  and  glorifi 

Ethrt,  2.  Study  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  redemption. 
duty  of  all  Chiiitians.  We  are  not  called  to  understand  the  great  di 
•ophy ;  we  arc  not  called  to  a  skill  in  the  intricacies  of  civil  govenuni 
stand  all  the  melhodi  of  physic ;  but  we  are  called  to  be  Chnstians,  tl 
ot  Divine  evangelical  wisdom.   There  are  tirst  principles  to  be  learned ; 
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iSiS'.  V^  P»^ » •  mjrtefy ;  and, u  amyitery,  hath  somelkifig  great  and 
J^«"  m  It  wurthv  of  oar  daily  inipectioii ;  we  shall  find  fresh  fpringi  of  new 
^  vuch  ve  shall  he  invited  to  adore  with  a  religious  astonishment  It  will 
nae  wd  ^^  <,ur  Umginp.  Who  can  come  to  the  depths  of  •  God  mani- 
iT^  iT  ^^ '  How  amasmg  is  it,  and  unworthy  of  a  alight  thought,  that  the 
i5!j  ^  ^^  ^^  should  purchase  the  happy  immortality  of  a  sinful  creature, 
J«  P«7  of  a  rebel  be  wrought  bv  the  ignominy  of  so  great  a  pciBon  !  that 
**aiitor  should  have  a  nature  whereby  to  covenant  with  his  father,  and  a 
V  vbereby  to  be  a  Surety  for  the  creature !  How  admirable  is  it,  that  the 
Mture  should  receive  an  advantage  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  happiness  I  How 
noas  it  it,  that  the  Son  of  God  should  bow  down  to  death  upon  a  cross  for  the 
ctioo  of  justice;  and  rise  triumphantly  out  of  the  grave,  as  a  declaration,  that 
VIS  contented  and  satisfied!  that  he  should  be  exalted  to  heaven  to  in- 
'  for  US ;  and  at  last  return  into  the  world  to  receive  us,  and  invest  us  with  a 
vr  ever  with  himself!  Are  these  things  worthy  of  a  careless  regard,  or  a 
I  amazement  J  What  understanding  can  pierce  into  the  depths  of  the  divine 
of  (he  incarnation  and  birth  of  Christ ;  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  two 
f  What  capacity  is  able  to  measure  the  miracles  of  that  wisdom,  found  in 
le  draught  and  scheme  of  the  gospel  ?  Doth  it  not  merit,  then,  to  be  the 
'  our  daily  meditation  ?     How  conies  it  to  pass,  then,  that  we  are  so  little 

0  concern  our  thoughts  in  those  wonders,  that  we  scarce  taste  or  sip  of  thcHe 

1  f  that  wc  busy  ourselves  in  trifles,  and  consider  wliat  we  shall  eat,  and 
ashion  wc  shall  be  dressed ;  please  ourselves  with  the  ingeniousncss  of  a 
Mther ;  admire  a  moth-eaten  manuscript,  or  some  half-worn  piece  of  an- 
md  think  our  time  ill-spent  in  the  contemplating  and  celebrating  that 
God  hath  busied  himself,  and  eternity  is  designed  for  the  perpetual  ex- 

off  How  inquisitive  are  the  blessed  angels !  with  what  vigour  do  they 
eir  daily  con templal  ions  of  it,  and  receive  a  fresh  contentment  from  it ; 
ling,  and  still  inquiring  (I  Pet  L  12) !  their  eye  is  never  off  the  merey- 
7  strive  to  see  the  bottom  of  it,  and  employ  all  the  understanding  they 
conceive  the  wonders  of  it  Shall  the  an?cls  be  ravished  with  it,  and 
•nuelves  down  to  study  it,  who  have  but  Tittle  interest  in  it  in  compa- 
tis,  for  whom  it  was  both  contrived  and  dispensed ;  —  and  shall  not  our 
greater  for  this  hidden  treasure  ?  Is  not  that  worthy  the  study  of  a  rational 
that  is  worthy  the  study  of  the  angelical  ?  Tliere  must  indeed  be  pains ; 
e«sed  by  '  digging'  (Prov.  ii.  4).  A  lazy  arm  will  not  sink  to  the  depth  of 
The  neglect  of  meditating  on  it  is  inexcusable,  since  it  hath  the  title  and 
of  the  wisilom  of  God.  Hie  ancient  prophets  searched  into  it,  when  it 
^d  up  in  shadows,  when  they  saw  only  the  fringes  of  Wisdom's  garment 
10)  :  and  shall  not  we,  since  the  sun  hath  mounted  up  in  our  horizon,  and 
cattered  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  this  and  the  other  perfections  of  God? 
^wi^h  sabbatli  was  appointed  to  celebrate  the  perfections  of  God,  discovered 
m,  so  in  the  Cliristian  sabbath  appointed  to  meditate  on,  and  bless  God,  for 
rery  of  his  perfections  in  redemption.  Let  us,  therefore,  receive  it  accord- 
worth  ;  let  it  be  our  only  rule  to  walk  by.  It  is  worthy  to  be  valued  above 
counsels ;  and  we  should  never  tliink  of  it  without  the  doxology  of  the 
'  To  the  only  wise  God  be  glory  through  Jesus  Christ,  for  ever !  *  that  our 
>ns  may  end  in  affectionate  admirations,  and  thanksgivings,  for  that  which 
of  wonders.  What  a  little  prospect  should  we  have  had  of  God,  and  the 
i  of  man,  had  not  his  wisdom  and  goodness  revealed  these  things  to  us ! 
el  is  a  marvellous  light,  and  should  not  be  regarded  with  a  stupid  ignorance, 
lied  with  a  d idler  practice. 

!.  3.  Let  none  of  us  be  proud  of,  or  trust  in  our  own  wisdom.  Man, 
ng  wisdom  out  of  the  way  of  God,  got  a  crack  in  his  head,  which  hath 
I  five  thousand  years  and  upwards,  and  ever  since  our  own  wisdom  tind 
Ige  hath  per\erted  us'  (Isa,  xlvii.  10).  To  be  guided  by  this,  is  to  be  under 
ict  of  a  blind  leader,  and  follow  a  traitor  and  enemy  to  God  and  ourselves. 
udence  oflen  proves  hurtful  to  him  :  he  often  accomplisheth  his  ruin,  while 
If  hia  establishment ;  and  finds  his  fall,  where  he  thought  to  settle  his 
mich  bad  eyes  hath  human  wisdom  often  in  its  own  affairs.  Ino'^e  that 
a  heightened  with  a  conceit  of  their  own  cunning,  have  at  last  proved  ^lie 
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creatcst  fools.  God  delights  to  make  <  foolish  the  wisdom  of  thb  worid'  (1  Cor. 1 90). 
Thiu  God  writ  folly  upon  the  crafty  hrains  of  Ahithophel,  and  ninplicity  umb  tk 
subtle  projiM;ts  of  Ilcrod  against  our  Saviour;  and  the  devil,  the  prince  of  and 
wisdom,  was  befooled  into  a  furthering  our  redemption  by  his  own  projects  tohiDte 
it.  Cnnial  policy,  against  the  prescripts  of  Dinne  wisdom,  nerer  proraen:  itii 
like  an  ifpmfatuiu,  which  leads  men  out  of  the  way  of  duty,  and  out  of  the  wijof 
ie<*urity,  and  perverts  them  into  the  mire  and  dangerous  precipices.  When  Ja»- 
bouui  would  coin  a  religion  to  serve  his  interest  of  state,  he  tore  up  the  foundstkei 
both  of  his  kin(;doni  and  iiimily.  llic  way  the  Jews  took  to  prevent  a  fresh  iowiaB 
of  the  Romans,  by  the  crucifying  Christ,  brought  the  judgment  more  swift  upon  thfli 
(John  xi.  48).  There  is  no  man  ruined  here,  or  damn^  hereafter,  but  by  hii  ovn 
wisdom  and  will.  (Prov.  iii.  5,  7),  '  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  dejMUture  from  evi, 
an>  inconsi^itent  with  an  overweening  conceit  of  our  own  wisdom ; '  and  leaning  to 
our  own  understanding,  is  inconsistent  with  a  trusting  in  the  Lord  with  all  our  besrtiL 
It  is  OS  much  a  deifying  ourselves,  to  trust  to  our  own  wit,  as  it  is  a  deif viog  the 
cn\iturc  to  aHbot  or  con  tide  in  it,  superior  to  God  or  equally  with  him.  Ihe  tnie 
way  to  wisdom  is  to  be  sensible  of  oiu:  own  folly  (1  Cor.  iii.  18),  '  If  any  man  be 
wise,  let  him  l>ecome  a  fool.'  He  that  distrusts  his  own  guidance,  will  more  secui«ly 
and  suoees*»fuI]y  follow  the  counsel  of  another  in  whom  he  confides.  The  moN 
water,  or  iiny  other  liquor,  is  poured  out  of  a  vessel,  the  more  air  enters.  The  mere 
we  distnist  our  own  wisdom,  the  more  capable  we  are  of  the  conduct  of  God'A. 
Had  Jehos^mhat  relied  upon  his  own  policy,  he  might  have  found  a  defeat  when  be 
met  with  a  (leliverancc ;  out  he  disowned  his  own  skill  and  strength  in  telling  God, 
'  We  know  not  what  to  do,  but  our  eyes  are  towards  thee'  (2  Chron.  xx.  12).  Let 
us,  tlierefore,  with  .-\gur,  disesteem  our  own  understanding  to  esteem  Diiine. 
Human  pnidence  is  like  a  spider's  web,  easily  blown  away,  and  swept  down  by  ibe 
besom  of  some  unexpected  revolution.  God,  by  his  infinite  wisdom,  can  cixms  tbe 
wisdom  of  man,  and  make  a  man's  own  prudence  hang  in  his  own  light  (Isk. 
xxix.  11),  •  The  undiTstanding  of  their  prudent  men  shall  be  hid.' 

Kxhort.  4.  Seek  to  (iod  for  wisdom.  The  wisdom  we  have  by  nanure,  is  like 
the  weeds  the  eartli  brings  forth  without  tillage.  Oiu*  wisdom  since  tlie  fall,  is  the 
wisdom  of  th.o  st»q)ont,  without  the  imiocency  of  the  dove :  it  flows  from  self-lovo, 
nuis  into  selt-interest.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh,  and  a  pnidence  to  manage 
means  for  the  contenting  our  hists.  Our  best  wisdom  is  imperfect,  a  mere  nothic^ 
and  vanity,  hi  comparison  of  tlic  Divine,  as  our  beings  arc  in  comparison  of  his 
essence.  We  must  go  to  God  for  a  holy  and  innocent  wif  doni,  and  fill  our  cistern* 
from  a  mire  fountain.  The  wisdom  that  was  the  glory  of  Solomon,  was  the  doni- 
tion  of  tlie  Most  High.  (James  i.  5),  *  If  any  man  want  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  uphraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.* 
I'he  faculty  of  understanding  is  from  God  by  nature ;  but  a  heavenly  light  to  direct 
the  understanding  is  from  God  by  grace.  Children  have  an  understanding,  but 
stand  in  need  of  wise  masters  to  rectify  it,  and  form  judicious  notions  in  it  *  There 
is  a  spirit  in  man,  but  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  gives  him  understanding' 
(Job  xxxii.  8).  We  must  beg  of  God,  wisd<mi.  The  gospel  is  the  wisdom  of  God; 
the  concerns  of  it  great  and  mysterious,  not  to  be  known  without  a  *  new  under- 
standuig*  (1  John  v.  20).  A  new  understanding  is  not  to  be  had  but  from  the 
(Vator  of  the  first.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  *  searcher  of  the  deep  things  of  God;' 
the  revealer  of  them  to  us,  and  the  enlightener  of  our  minds  to  apprehend  them ; 
and,  then'fore,  called  a  *  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation'  (Eph.  i.  17).  Christ  is 
UKule  wisdom  to  us,  as  well  as  righteousness ;  not  only  by  imputation,  but  efllision.4 
Seek  to  CJod,  therefore,  for  that  wisdom  which  is  like  the  sun,  and  not  that  worldly 
wisdom  which  is  like  a  shadow :  for  that  wisdom  whose  effects  are  not  so  outwardly 
glorious,  but  inwardly  sweet,  seek  it  from  him,  and  seek  it  in  his  word,  that  is,  th>? 
tr:mscript  of  Divine  wisdom  ;  through  his  *  precepts  understanding  is  to  be  had* 
(Ps.  exix.  101).  As  the  wisdom  of  men  appears  in  their  laws,  so  doth  tlie  wisdom 
o!"  God  in  his  statutes.  By  this  means  we  arrive  to  a  heavenly  sagacity.  If  these 
he  rejected,  what  wisdom  can  there  be  in  us?  a  dream  and  conceit  only  (Jer.  \iii): 
*  They  have  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  what  wisdom  is  in  them?'  Who 
kno^^!^  how  to  order  any  concerns  as  he  ouijht,  or  anv  one  faculty  of  Ills  soul  ?  There- 
j'j'ro,  desire  Cuds  direction  in  outward  concerns,  in  personal,  family,  in  private  and 

(J  S,   v.vwC-.  fi-rniOM  IhToh-  tlit  I' jj-1  lament. 
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He  hathnoC  only  •  wiidoiii  ftr  our  tahration,  but  iar  our  outward  direction, 
^dotfa  not  onl^  ffttide  Ui  ni  the  one,  and  leaTe  Satan  to  manage  us  in  the  otiier. 
that  go  with  Saul  to  s  witch  of  Endor,  go  to  hell  for  ciafk,  and  prefer  the 
B  of  nfe  hostile  lerpait  before  the  holy  counsel  of  a  fiuthfU  Creator.    If  yon 
bemldi  in  your  body,  yon  Advise  with  a  physician ;  if  direction  fiiryour  estate, 
to  a  lawjrer;  if  passage  for  a  voyage,  you  address  to  a  pilotj  why  not 
9  yourselves,  your  all,  to  a  wise  God?    As  Pliny  said,  conoemxng  a  wise 
*Of  Sir,  how  many  Gates  are  there  in  that  wise  person!'  how  muchrmove  wis- 
fSum  men  or  angels  posseas,  is  infinitely  centered  in  the  wise  God  I 
akort  6.  Submit  to  tne  wisdom  of  Goa  in  all  cases.    What  else  was  inculcated 
I  fint  precept,  forbidding  man  to  eat  cf  tiie  fruit  of  the  *  tree  of  knowledge  of 
and  evil,'  but  that  he  uiould  take  heed  of  the  swelling  of  his  mind  asainst 
vfiidom  of  God?  It  is  a  wisdom  incomprehensible  to  flesh  and  blood ;  we  would 
I  it  in  our  minds,  and  resign  up  oursdves  to  it  in  our  practice.  How  unreason- 
toe  lepinings  against  God,  whereby  a  creature's  ignorance  indicts  and  judges  a 
^  Va  prudence  I    Were  God  weak  in  wisdom,  and  only  mighty  in  power,  we 
iu^yect  his  conduct    Power  without  wisdom  and  goodness  is  an  unruly  and 
s  thmg  in  the  world.    But  God  being  infinite  in  one,  as  well  as  the  othei^  we 
no  reason  to  be  jealous  of  him,  and  repine  against  his  methods ;  why  should 
"WB  qnanrel  with  him  that  we  are  not  as  high,  or  as  wealthy  as  others ;  that  we  have 
l^^at  pmentiy  the  mercy  we  want  ?    If  he  be  wise,  we  ought  to  stay  his  time,  and 
-mifc  htt  leirare,  because  <  he  is  a  God  of  judgment '  (Isa.  zxx.  18).    Presume  not 
Itiborten  the  time  which  his  discretion  hath  fixed ;  it  is  a  foUy  to  think  to  do  it 
.]y  .impatience  we  cannot  hasten  relief;  we  alienate  him  from  us  by  debasing  him 
LlAittiia  at  our  bar,  disturb  ourselves,  lose  the  comfort  of  our  lives,  and  the  sweetness 
mihrn  mercy.     Submission  to  God  we  are  in  no  case  exempted  from,  because  there 
b  BO  case  wherein  God  doth  not  direct  all  the  acts  of  his  will  by  counsel.    Whafr- 
•ovrer  is  drawn  by  a  straight  rule  must  be  right  and  straight;  the  rule  that  is  right 
iilf  ilsel(  is  the  measure  of  tiie  straightness  of  every  thing  else;  whatsoever  is  wrought 
:- h  llie  wocld  by  God,  must  be  wise,  good,  righteous;  because  God  is  essentially  wis- 
WpBy  goodness,  and  righteousness. 

^^  Sobmit  to  God,  (l^  in  his  revelations.     1.  Measure  them  not  by  reason:  the 

troths  of  the  gospel  must  be  received  with  a  self-emptiness  and  annihilation  of  the 

.  creature.  If  our  reason  seems  to  lift  up  itself  against  revelation,  because  it  finds  no 

testimony  fi^r  it  in  its  own  light,  consider  how  crazy  it  is  in  natural  and  obvious 

Sj;s,  and  therefore  sure  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  enter  into  the  depths  of  Divine 
om :  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  gospel  is  too  great  an  ocean  to  be  contained  or 
laved  out  by  a  cockleshell.  It  were  not  infinite,  if  it  were  not  bevond  our  finite 
icach ;  our  reason  must  as  well  stoop  to  his  wisdom,  as  our  wills  to  his  sovereignty. 
How  great  a  vanity  is  it  for  a  glow-worm  to  boast  that  it  is  as  fiill  of  light  as  the  sun 
in  the  firmament !  for  reason  to  leave  its  proper  sphere,  is  to  fall  into  confiision,  and 
fticken  its  own  darkness.  We  should  setUe  ourselves  in  the  belief  of  the  Scripture^ 
and  confirm  ourselves  by  a  meditation  on  those  many  undeniable  arguments  for  its 
Divine  authority, — the  fiilfilling  of  its  predictions,  the  antiquity  of  the  writing,  the 
hnifneas  of  the  precepts,  the  heavenliness  of  the  doctrine,  the  elorious  efiects  it  hath 
produced,  and  doth  yet  produce,  different  from  human  memods  of  success;  and 
mbmit  our  reason  to  the  voice  of  so  high  a  majesty.  2.  Not  to  be  too  curiously 
inqoisitive  into  what  is  not  reveded.  There  is  something  hid  in  whatsoever  is  re- 
Tcaled.  We  know  the  Son  of  God  was  begotten  firom  eternity,  but  how  he  was 
begotten,  we  are  ifi:norant  We  know  there  is  a  union  of  the  Divine  nature  with  the 
Inman,  and  that  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  him  bodfly ;  but  the  manner 
of  ita  inhabitation  we  are  in  a  great  part  ignorant  oil  We  know  God  hath  chosen 
some  and  refrised  others,  and  tiiat  he  did  it  with  counsel ;  but  the  reason  whv  he 
diose  this  man  and  not  that,  we  know  not ;  we  can  refer  it  to  nothine  but  God's 
■oreteini  pleasure.  It  is  revealed  that  there  will  be  a  day  wherem  God  shall  juc^ 
ihfB  wond ;  but  the  particular  time  is  not  revealed.  We  know  that  God  created  the 
warid  in  time ;  but  why  he  did  not  create  the  world  millions  of  years  before,  we  are 
■ant  o(  and  our  reasons  would  be  bewildered  in  their  too  much  curiosity.  If  we 
why  he  did  not  create  it  before,  we  may  as  well  ask  whv  he  did  create  it  then  ? 
^  nay  not  the  same  Question  be  asked,  if  the  world  had  been  created  millions  of 
1.^ —  it  was?     That  he  created  it  in  six  days,  and  not  in  an  instant,  is 


i 


tlighdiUF  ingiaiitule. 

(3.)  Submit  to  God  in  hi*  pncepto  lud  nntludi.  Sbca  the^  ai«  ( 
infinite  witdom,  diaputea  agaiiut  tlinn  are  not  tdenbla ;  wbat  arien  i 
by  in&UUde  Wisdom  are  lo  be  eDtntained  irith  ra^iect  and  TerercnM 
raami  of  them  be  not  viuUe  to  our  puiUind  minda.  Shall  God  have 
ftom  ui  than  earthly  priocct,  tfhora  lawi  ire  obwrva  vithout  heing  • 
into  the  exact  reaaon  of  them  all  1  Since  we  know  lie  tiath  not  a  wQ 
undentanding,  our  observance  of  him  miut  be  without  repining ;  we  mi 
to  mend  our  Creator*!  lawi,  and  preaume  to  judge  and  eondentn  hi*  I 
tutea.  If  the  fleah  riae  up  in  oppoaition,  we  muat  eroaa  ita  motioni,  ai 
murmurinsti  hia  will  thould  bean  acceptable  will  to  ii%becM)ie  it  isi 
itaelt  God  hath  no  need  to  impoaeuniDtia  and  deceive  uj;  be  hath  ju 
eoiu  waji  to  attain  fail  glory  and  hu  creature*'  good.  To  deceive  i 
to  diihonour  himaelf,  and  cimtradict  U*  own  nature.  He  cannot 
mjurioua  precept!,  or  unarailaUc  to  hit  Mitgecta' happine**;  notfalae,! 
truth;  not iqiuTiouB,becau*eaf hiagoodae**;  iuitTam,beauueitf his* 
mit,  therefore,  to  him  in  hia  precqit^  and  in  bit  method*  too.  The  1 
wisdom,  and  the  interest  of  our  happtne**,  call  for  it  HadNoahdiapu 
about  buildine  an  ark,  and  listened  to  the  tcolb  of  the  srnselcas  work 
liahed  under  Uie  same  fate,  and  lost  the  honour  of  a  preacher  and  wori 
ouaneik  Had  not  the  Israelites  been  thnr  own  enemies,if  they  had  be 
to  lie  their  own  guides,  and  returned  to  the  Egyptian  bondage  and  fun 
of  a  liberty  and  eaithiy  felicih  in  Canaan  T  Had  our  SaTiour  gratiSed 
daaoeoding  &om  the  cross,  ana  freong  himself  from  the  power  of  hit  ■ 
migbt  have  bad  that  faith  bom  them  wbich  they  promised  him ;  but  i 


intidished}  they 
1  iuch  a  fiiith  eoi 

,'.  The  preeqila  and  m*tb< 

wisdom  must  be  submitted  to. 

(3.)  Submit  to  God  in  all  crossea  and  reTolution*.  Infinite  Wisdoe 
in  any  of  bis  paths,  or  step  the  least  hair's  breadth  &om  the  way  of  ri 
there  is  the  understanding  of  God  in  every  motion ;  an  eye  in  evei 
wheel  that  goes  over  u*  and  enuheth  us.  we  are  led  by  &ncy  more 
are  know  no  more  what  we  ask,  or  what  is  fit  for  us,  than  the  mother 
children  did,  when  she  peti^oned  Christ  for  lier  sons'  advancement,  when 
bis  temporal  kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  22) :  the  thines  we  desire  might  pleasup 
Appetite,  but  impair  our  lienlth :  one  man  complains  for  want  of  children,  1 
whether  thev  mav  nrove  comfarta  or  crosses ;  another  for  want  nf  heall 
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men  may  eondadi^  that  wliiliinier  u  doM  by  God  in  diem,  or  wilh  tfwBitli 
tamd  fitteft  for  tbem;  beeaoM  bytiie  coffnant which  makes  oter  God  to  dMio, 
'~~~  God,  Um  cottdnel  of  hb  wimm  ii  aMured  to  them  ae  wdl  ae  any  other 
I :  and,  thflreCon^  ae  God  in  er enr  tnmiaction  appean  aa  their  Go^  ao  he 
aa  their  wiae  Diieetar,  and  by  thia  wiadom  he  eztracta  good  out  of  evil, 
tibe  afflietioo  which  deatraya  our  outward  oomfinta  conanme  our  inwud  defile- 
i;  and  the  wavea  which  threatenrd  to  awaUow  up  the  TcaML  to  eaat  it  upos 

. a  — 1^^ 1 1 mj i X •* ^  t!-* -T^  !-• i^^Vs_ 


:  and  when  he  hath  occadffln  to  manifest  hia  anger  againat  hie  people,' 


wradL  In  judgment  he  hath 'a  work  to  do  tqponZiim;' and 
that  work  ia  dooe^  he  mmiahea  the  fruit  of  the  *  aloiit  heart  of  the  kmg  of 
i*  (laa.  z.  12) ;  aa  in  tte  anawen  of  prayer  he  doth  giro  oftentfanea  '  abore 
we  aak  or  think'  (Eph.  iiL  20),  ae  in  outward  concema  he  doth  above  what 
lain  expect,  or  by  our  ahort-Bi§^itedneaa,oonclude  wiU  be  done.  Let  u%  therelMe^ 
^n  things,  frame  our  minda  to  the  Divine  Wiadom,  and  aay  with  the  Ftehniat 
k  slriL  4) :  '  The  Lord  shall  chooee  our  inheritance  and  condition  finr  ua.' 
GBaAorl.  6.  Censure  not  God  in  any  of  his  ways.  Cioi  we  understand  the  ibU 
ifa  of  Divine  wisdom  in  creation,  which  is  perfected  before  our  eyes?  Can  we,  hv 
ptinnal  knowledge,  walk  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  wade  throum 
paaaf  Can  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  heavens?  Are  aO,  or  moat,  or  toe 
pinuillli  nart  of  theparticlea  of  Divine  akiO,  known  by  us,  yea,  or  any  c^  Uiem 
taonghly  known?  How  can  we,  then,  understand  his  deeper  methods  in  things 
mnabutc^yeaterday,  tiiatwehavenothadatimeto  view?  We  ahodd  not  Ea 
•  ani^  or  too  rash,  in  oar  judgments  of  him :  the  beat  that  we  attain  to,  ia  but 
Me  comecturea  at  Uie  designs  df  God.  As  there  is  somethinff  bid  in  whatsoever 
iwvaalad  in  his  word,  ao  tk^  is  something  inaoceaaible  to  ua  m  hia  worka,  as  weQ 
ifa  his  nature  and  Mijes^.  In  our  Saviour's  act  in  waahing  hia  diaoiplea'  ihet^  he 
Mkad  Peter's  contradictioo  (John  ziiL  7) :  '  What  I  do,  thou  knoweat  not  aoW| 
ft  dioa  ahalt  know  hereafter.'  God  wert  not  infinitely  wiae  if  the  reaaon  of  aU  hil 
to  vera  obvioua  to  our  ahallowneas.  He  is  no  profound  statesman,  whoae  inward 
liptloB  can  be  Bounded  b^  vulgar  heada  at  the  first  act  he  starts  in  hia  deaigned 
idwd.  The  wiae  God  i%  m  this,  like  wise  men,  that  have  not  breaata  like  glaasea 
oryatal,  to  discover  all  that  they  intend.  There  are  <  secrets  of  wisdom  above  our 
■en'  (Job  zi.  6) ;  nay,  when  we  see  all  his  acti^  we  cannot  see  aU  the  draughts  of 
a  akiU  in  them.  An  unskiliul  hearer  of  a  musical  lesson  may  receive  the  melody 
ith  hb  ear,  and  understand  not  the  rarities  of  the  composition  as  it  was  wrought 
r  tlia  musician's  mind.  Under  the  Old  Testament  there  was  more  of  Divine  power, 
id  leaa  of  his  wisdom  apparent  in  his  acts :  as  his  laws,  so  his  acts,  were  more  fitted 
» llirir  sense.  Under  the  New  Testament  there  is  more  of  vrisdom,  and  less  of 
eirer ;  as  his  laws,  ao  his  acts,  are  more  fitted  to  a  spiritual  mind ;  wisdom  is  less 
iaaeniible  than  power.  Our  wisdom,  therefore,  in  this  case,  as  it  doth  other  thuigs, 
Muiats  in  ailence  and  expectation  of  the  end  and  event  of  a  work.  We  owe  that 
omgmr  to  God  that  we  do  to  men  wiser  than  ourselves,  to  imaffine  he  hath  reason 
I  do  what  he  doth,  though  our  shallowness  cannot  comprehend  it  We  must  suffer 
M  to  be  wiser  than  ounelves,  and  acknowledge  that  there  is  something  sovereign 
I  Ua  ways  not  to  be  measured  by  the  feeble  reed  of  our  weak  understandings. 
Liid,  therefore,  we  should  acquiesce  in  his  proceedings ;  take  heed  we  be  not  found 
landerers  of  God,  but  be  aaorers  instead  of  censurers ;  and  lift  up  our  hands  in 
dadration  of  him  and  his  ways,  instead  of  citing  him  to  answer  it  at  our  bar.  Many 
binga  in  the  first  appearance  may  seem  to  be  rash  and  unjust,  which,  in  the  issue, 
ppear  comely  and  r^phur.  If  it  had  been  plainly  spoke  before  that  the  Son  of  God 
Bonld  die,  that  a  most  holy  person  should  be  crucified,  it  would  have  seemed  cruel 
9  expose  a  son  to  misery;  unjust  to  inflict  punishment  unon  one  that  was  no 
riminal ;  to  join  together  exact  goodness  and  physical  evu ;  that  the  sovereign 
boold  die  for  the  muefiictor,  and  Uie  observer  of  the  law  for  the  vidators  of  it  But 
rhen  the  whole  design  is  unravelled,  what  an  admirable  connexion  is  there  of  justice 
BQ  mercy,  love  and  wisdom,  which  before  would  have  appeared  absurd  to  the 
mddied  reason  of  man  I  We  see  the  gardener  pullinff  up  some  delightftil  flowers 
f  the  Toocs  digging  up  the  earth,  overwhelming  it  with  duna ;  an  ignorant  person 
roold  imagine  mm  wild,  out  of  Ua  wits,  and  eharse  him  wiu  spofling^  his  garden  i 
Dt  when  toe  spring  is  arrived,  the  apectator  will  aomowledge  his  skill  in  hia  former 


ttt  on  THX  powEK  or  oon.  Jc.— 

Manila  IhbvAKdMiAakdcdgiiiaiBaatdicrOadnartkUl^tnL 
bfMfalhtiiraid;  tin  fblldadnalion  of  tbwbok  ocntntanliiMned*^«W^ 
MW  world,  to  mmke  up  a  pan  «f  good  mat*  hmhum  ta  Urn  wnwiii),  '^^^ 
l>i^e  viidom,  u  well  u  the  other  petfeet&MO  w  Ui  nabm.  Wo  can  i**^^*  1 
pwfeetlj  underatand  hi*  viadom  than  we  can  hk  mn^  aod  jftioB,  till  wi  ^^f^ 
W  linn  of  all  drawn,  and  the  foil  eipreariona  id  thinn ;  wa  ahoold  llmd^^^a)^ 


abber  and  modest  in  theconiideTatianof  God^wmi  'Idi  jadgmantaaret 
-  "    "      out.' Thenclwiofliiiwlidomanpaatovi 

^ _ I,  yet  they  an  depdw  at  tigktBOatnrm  ov     ^ 

though  the  full  manifeitatioii  d  that  equity,  tha  gToanda  and  ntedwda  of  Ui 


able,  and  hit  vayi  pan  finding  out.'  The  nchei  of  Ui  wladom  an  paat  uui  i»i^_,i^ 


hti  depthi  not  to  be  fathomed,  yet  they  an  depdw  of  ri^ 

■    ■    '"         -   ■  -       '  ■<   ■  ■'     ' — aioetiMdafliB 

ow  OodiMvai 


ceedmgf  ar«  unknown  to  na.  Ai  we  are  loo  ihort  Ailb  to  know  Oad,M  waar^      ^, 
ignorant  iblly  to  comprehmd  the  acta  of  God;  MBeane  ia  a  Ood  <d  joipaat^^^ 
ahoidd  wait  till  we  aee  the  i«uei^hiiworlu(lM.x>x.l^.  And  in  (be  fMaati^^ 
with  Oie  apcMtle  in  the  text,  give  bim  the  gloiyarall,  in  tba  aame  «i~ 
dM  <aAj  wiie  Qod  be  ^ory,  thrwigh  Jesaa  Chriat  for  erer.     Amen. 


ON  THE  POWER  OF  GOD. 

in  IXTI.  14.— £o  /  lAtte  art  partt  of  Aw  Myt :  but  Jiem  lUOa  m  perSem  m  imi4 
himt  but  Ih*  tktmder  of  ha  poKiriAo  eot  wdertlmdT 

BiLDAD  had,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  eatertained  JiA  Willi  a  diauuuiaa  af  tta 
dominion  and  power  of  God,  and  the  purity  of  hia  righleouaneai,  whence  be  anaa 
au  impocdhili^  of  the  juitification  of  man  in  hla  preaence,  who  ia  no  betH  ■■ 
.  a  woi:td.  Job,  in  this  chuiter,  aeknowledgea  the  greatneaa  of  God'a  power,  and  dM- 
eanta  more  lugely  upon  it  than  Kldad  bad  done  ;  but  doth  preface  it  wMl  a  kiid 
(^ironical  speech,  aa  if  he  bad  nut  acted  a  friendly  jwit,  or  ipake  little  to  Ibl  pl^ 
pose,  or  the  matter  in  band :  Ihe  subject  t£  Job'*  ducaane  wa*  die  woUly  h^f" 
nen  of  the  wicked,  and  the  calamitiesaftbe  godly:  andKldadreadi  *'"  ~'~~' — 

of  the  extent  of  God'i  dominion,  the  number  of  hia  annies,  and  the  ' ^ 

titudc  of  hii  nature,  in  companion  ofwhieh  the  puiettcreaturaa  are  fool  and  omM- 
Job,  therefore,  trom  ver.  1 — 4.  taxeih  bin  in  a  kind  of  tM^Bng  manoer,  dtftbt 
had  not  touched  the  point,  hut  rambled  from  Ihe  mlMect  in  ban^  and  had  aatip 
plied  a  aalve  proper  to  hii  aore  (ver.  2):  '  How  bait  thou  hdped  bim  that  b  wiAort 


rwerl  howaaveit  thou  the  arm  of  him  that  hath  no  tfnugthr  ftc; ; 
Bo  imperlJDcnt,  that  it  will  neither  strengthen  a  weak  peraon,  nor  inatmet  a  anpi) 
one.'  But  since  Bildad  would  take  up  the  anument  of  God's  power,  and  discMiii* 
ao  short  of  it,  Job  would  shew  that  he  wanted  not  hia  inatnictions  in  that  kind,  ad 
that  he  bad  more  diitinct  conceptions  of  it  than  bia  antagoniat  had  ultcced :  «d 
therefore  from  ver.  5.  to  the  end  of  the  chiller,  be  doth  magnificcntlj  tnat  ef  lb* 
power  of  Qod  in  several  branches.  Aud(ver.  5.)  hBbvbu  with  the  loweaL  'Dead 
ihinga  are  formed  from  under  the  waters,  and  the  inb^itanta  thereof;'  Ton  read 
ine  a  lecture  of  the  power  of  God  in  the  heavenly  boat:  indeed  it  ia  risible  dxn^ 

Jet  of  a  larger  extent;  and  monuments  of  it  are  found  in  the  lower  patta.     Wbrt 
a  yon  think  of  those  dead  things  under  the  euth  and  watera,  oTtheMm  tfaatdii% 
and  by  the  moistening  inSurncea  of  the  clouds,  springs  up  again  widi  a  niiiiiiii't 
'      ■  *  ■  lat  do  you  think  of  Asia 


pro^y  and  increase  for  the  nourishment  of  man  f  What  di 
Tanelies  of  metaU  and  minerals  conceived  in  the  bowels  of  the  siuuii  umas  ji^m 
and  riches  in  the  depths  of  the  watera,  midwifed  by  this  power  of  Godt  Add  la 
tiieae  those  more  prodigious  creatures  in  tlie  sea,  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  watoa,  wilb 
their  vastness  and  variety,  which  are  all  Ihe  births  of  God's  power ;  both  m  ibeit 
first  creation  by  his  mighty  voice,  and  tlipir  propagation  by  his  cheriaUnc  pnn- 
dence.  Stop  not  here,  but  consider  also  that  his  power  extcnda  to  hell ;  mttntbt 
graves  Ihe  repositories  of  all  tbe  crumbled  dust  tliat  hath  yet  been  in  the  werld  (fof 
fa  heU  if  sometimes  taken  in  Scripture :  ver.  6,  '  Hell  is  naked  befoR  mv.  and 
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rUm  :  no  lereen  can  obscure  thena  from  hit  nght,  nor  their  diiiolution  bt  any 
^  to  his  power,  when  the  time  is  come  to  compact  those  mouldered  bodies  to  en- 
^"la  agam  their  departed  souls,  either  for  weai  or  woe.  The  grave,  or  hell,  the 
of  punishment,  is  naked  before  him ;  as  distinctly  discerned  by  him,  as  a 
,.-^  ^  1>ody  in  all  its  lineaments  by  us,  or  a  dissected  body  is  in  all  its  parts  by  a 
gft0^^  eye.  Destruction  hath  no  covering ;  none  can  free  himself  from  the  power 
gf  ltf»  liiuid.  Every  person  in  the  bowels  of  hell ;  every  person  punished  there  is 
Jf^^?^  ^  him,  and  feels  the  power  of  his  wrath.  From  the  lower  parts  of  the 
W^^^  lie  ascends  to  the  consideration  of  the  power  of  God  in  the  creation  of  heaven 
^^^*tb ;  *  He  stretches  out  the  north  over  the  empty  places'  (ver.  7).  The  north, 
^*^  north  pole,  over  the  air,  which,  by  the  Greeks,  was  called  void  or  empty, 
-^^*e  of  the  tenuiw  and  thmness  of  that  element ;  and  he  mentions  here  the 
^^^^^  or  north  pole,  for  the  whcde  heaven,  because  it  is  more  known  and  apparent 
^'^the southern  pole.  '  And  hangs  this  earth  upon  nothing:'  the  massy  and  weighty 
c*^  hangs  like  a  thick  globe  in  the  midst  of  a  thin  air,  that  there  is  as  much  anr 
<*&  the  one  side  of  it,  as  on  the  other.  The  heavens  have  no  prop  to  sustain  them 
)&  thdr  height,  and  the  earth  hath  no  basis  to  support  it  in  its  place.  The  heavens 
iR  u  if  vou  saw  a  curtain  stretched  smooth  in  tne  air  without  any  hand  to  hold 
^i  and  the  earth  is  as  if  you  saw  a  ball  hanging  in  the  air  without  any  solid  body 
to  tmder-prop  it,  or  any  fine  to  hinder  it  from  falline ;  both  standing  monuments 
of  the  omnipotence  of  God.  He  then  takes  notice  of  nis  daily  power  m  the  clouds; 
'Be  binds  up  the  waters  in  his  thick  douds,  and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them' 
frer.  8).  He  compacts  the  waters  together  in  clouds,  and  keeps  them  by  his 
^wer  in  the  air  against  the  force  of  their  natural  gravity  ^d  heaviness,  till  thev 
tre  lit  to  flow  down  upon  the  earth,  and  perform  his  pleasure  in  the  places  for  whiim 
lie  designs  them.  'The  doud  is  not  rent  under  them;'  the  thin  air  is  not  split  asunder 
br  the  weight  of  the  waters  contained  in  the  cloud  above  it  He  causes  them  to 
distil  by  drops,  and  strains  them,  as  it  were,  through  a  thin  lawn,  for  the  refreshment 
tif  the  earth ;  and  suffers  them  not  to  fall  in  the  whole  lump,  with  a  violent  torrent, 
to  watte  the  industry  of  man,  and  bring  famine  upon  the  world,  by  destroying  the 
finita  of  the  earth.  What  a  wonder  woald  it  be  to  see  but  one  entire  drop  of  water 
hmag  itself  but  one  inch  above  the  ground,  unless  it  be  a  bubble  which  is  preserved 
by  uie  air  enclosed  within  it !  What  a  wonder  would  it  be  to  see  a  gallon  of  water 
eontained  in  a  thin  cobweb  as  strongly  as  in  a  vessel  of  brass !  Greater  is  the 
wonder  of  Divine  power  in  those  thm  bottles  of  heaven,  as  they  are  called  (Job 
xzzviiL  37)  ;  and  tlierefore  called  his  clouds  here,  as  being  daily  instances  of  his 
omnipotence :  that  the  air  should  sustain  those  rolling  vessels,  as  it  should  seem, 
weightier  than  itself;  that  the  force  of  this  mass  of  waters  should  not  break  so  thin  a 
pfrison,and  hasten  to  its  proper  place,  which  is  below  the  air:  that  they  should  he  daily 
confined  against  their  natural  mclination,  and  held  by  so  slight  a  chain ;  that  there 
■hould  be  such  a  gradual  and  successive  falling  of  them,  as  if  the  air  were  pierced  with 
holes  like  a  gardener  s  watering-pot,  and  not  lull  in  one  entire  body  to  drown  or  drench 
some  parts  of  the  earth.  These  are  hourly  miracles  of  Divine  power,  as  little  re- 
garded as  clearly  visible.  He  proceeds  (ver.  9), '  He  holds  back  the  face  of  his  throne^ 
and  spreads  the  clouds  upon  it  The  clouds  are  designed  as  curtains  to  cover  the  heavens, 
as  well  as  vessels  to  water  the  earth  (Ps.  cxlvi.  8).  As  a  tapestry  curtain  between  the 
heavens,  the  throne  of  God  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1 ),  an4  the  earth  his  footstool :  the  heavens  are 
called  his  throne,  because  his  power  doth  luMt  shine  forth  there,  and  magnificently 
declare  the  glory  of  God ;  ana  the  clouds  ere  as  a  screen  between  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sim,  and  the  tender  plants  of  tli^  earth,  and  the  weak  bodies  of  men. 
From  hence  he  descends  to  the  sea,  and  considers  the  Divine  power  apparent  in  the 
boonding  of  it  (ver.  10) ;  '  He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds,  till  the  day 
and  night  come  to  an  end.'  This  is  several  times  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  a  signal 
mark  of  Divine  strength  (Job.  xxxviii.  8 ;  Prov.  viii.  27).  He  hath  measured  a 
place  for  the  sea,  and  struck  the  limits  of  it  as  \rith  a  compass,  that  it  might  not  mount 
above  the  smrface  of  the  land,  and  ruin  the  ends  of  the  earth's  creation  ;  and  this, 
while  day  and  night  have  their  mutual  turns,  till  he  shall  make  an  end  of  time  by 
removing  the  measures  of  it  Tiie  bounds  sf  the  tumultuous  sea  are,  in  many 
places,  as  weak  as  the  bottles  of  the  upper  waters ;  the  one  is  contained  in  tliin  aii; 
and  the  other  restrained  by  weak  sanas,  in  lUany  places,  as  well  as  by  stubborn 
rocks  in  others;  that,  though  it  swells,  foams,  loars,  and  the  waves,  encouraged  and 
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■nd  immentity  of  his  power,  manifested  in  the  magnificent  mirnrlet  of 

the  conaidention  whereof  men  are  astoniahed,  as  if  they  had  heard  an 

ID  of  thunder.    So  thmider  ia  uaed  (Joh  xzjduc  25), '  The  thnndar  of  the 

tnal  ia,  atrength  and  force  of  the  capfauns  of  an  army :  and  (yer.  10),  Ood, 

)  Job  of  a  hone,  aaith,  '  Hast  thou  clothed  hia  neck  with  thunder  that 

I :  and  thunder  being  a  mark  of  the  power  of  God,  some  of  the  heathen 

1  God  by  the  name  of  a  Thunderer.*    As  thunder  piercedi  the  lowest  •  ,  ,    ■   f 

I  alters  the  state  of  thines,  so  doth  the  power  of  God  penetrate  into  all  „  '    jl 

itsoerer ;  the  thunder  of  his  power,  that  is,  the  greatness  of  his  power;  { 

mgth  of  salvation '  (Ps.  xx.  6),  that  is,  a  mighty  sidvation.  -  .V 

I  widentandf    Who  is  able  to  count  all  the  m<niuments  of  his  power?  .Vji 

this  little,  which  I  have  spoken  of^  exceed  the  capacity  of  our  under-  ) 

md  is  rather  the  matter  of  our  aatomshment,  than  tne  object  of  our  oom" 

knowledge !  The  power  of  the  greatest  potentate,  or  the  mightieit 
I  but  of  small  extent :  none  but  have  their  lunits ;  it  may  be  understood  -K 

cy  can  act,  in  what  sphere  their  activity  ia  bounded:  but  when  I  have  . ;.,  }^ 

ci  Divine  power  that  I  can,  when  you.  have  thought  all  that  vou  can 
t,  your  souls  will  prompt  you  to  conceive  something  more  beyond  what  I 
m,  and  whatyou  have  thought.  His  power  shines  in  every  thing,  and  is 
ny  thing.  Inere  is  infinitely  more  power  lodeed  in  his  nature,  not  ex- 
the  worm.  The  understanding  of  men  and  angeb,  centred  in  one  creature, 
abort  of  the  perception  of  the  infiniteness  of  it.  All  that  can  be  compre- 
it,  are  but  little  mn^  of  it,  a  small  portion.  No  man  ever  discoursed, 
God's  power,  acoordmg  to  the  magnificence  of  it.  No  creature  can  con- 
Tod  himself  only  comprehends  it ;  Grod  himself  is  only  able  to  ennreas  it 
irer  being  limited,  his  line  ia  too  short  to  measure  the  incomprehensible 
ce  of  G^    <  The  thunder  of  his  power,  who  can  understand  V  that  is. 

The  text  is  a  lofty  declaration  of  the  Divine  power,  with  a  particular 
ienti<»i,  Lol  I.  In  the  expressions  of  it,  in  the  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
,  these  are  kis  waye;  ways  and  works  excelling  any  created  strength, 
o  the  little  summaiy  of  them  he  had  made  before.  II.  In  the  inanfficieninr 
ays  to  measure  his  power.  But  how  Utile  a  portion  it  heard  qfhim.  III. 
omprehensiblenesa  of  it,  7%e  thunder  of  hit  power,  who  can  undertUmd? 
Infinite  and  incomprehensible  power  pertains  to  Uie  nature  of  God,  and 
d»  in  part,  in  his  works :  or,  thou^  there  be  a  mighty  expression  of  Divine 
[lis  works,  yet  an  incompehensible  power  pertuns  to  his  nature.  '  The 
This  power,  who  can  unoerstand?' 

rer  glitters  in  all  his  works,  as  well  as  his  wisdom  (Ps.  Ixii.  11):'  Twice 
ird  this,  that  power  belongs  unto  God.'    In  the  law  and  in  the  prophets, 

but  why  power  twice,  and  not  mercy,  which  he  speaks  of  in  the  following 
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*  homi  in  hii  has^  '  (Hab.  iii.  4) ;  becwiie  ill  tlie  woA*  of  £it  hwidi 
with  Almighta  itrength.  Powet  ii  alio  Died  ai  a  Dime  of  God  (Ma 
■  The  Son  of  Man  litting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,'  that  b,  at  IAd  li 
God  ;  God  and  power  are  so  inseparable,  that  tnej  are  Tccipmcatcd.  Ai 
U  immenae,  not  to  be  confined  in  place;  aa  it )«  eternal,  not  to  be  meaani 
H)  it  is  Almighty,  not  to  be  limited  in  regard  of  action. 

1.  It  ia  ingenuously  illustrated  by  some  by  a  unit ;  ^  all  numhen  dep 
it  malcea  numbeis  by  addition,  multiplies  them  unexpreaaibly ;  when  on 
moved  from  a  number,  how  vastly  doth  it  diminish  it !  It  gives  perf 
other  numbeix,  it  receives  perfection  from  none.  If  you  add  a  unit  beibi 
doth  it  multiply  it  to  1,100!  If  you  set  a  unit  before  20,000,000,  it  prei 
the  nnmber  swell  tin  to  120,000,000  ;  and  so  powerful  is  a  unit,  bv  i 
numbers,  that  it  will  infinitely  enlarge  them  to  such  a  vaitness,  that  sha 
the  capacity  of  the  best  arithmetician  to  count  them.  By  such  a  mediti 
you  may  have  some  prospect  of  the  power  of  that  God  who  is  only  unity  ; 
niug  of  all  Ihinea,  aa  a  unit  is  the  beginning  of  all  numben;  and  can 
many  things  renJiy,  as  nunitcannumericBlly  ;  that  is,  can  do  aa  much  in 
of  creatures,  as  a  unit  can  do  in  the  multiplying  of  numben.  The  onu 
God  was  scarce  denied  by  any  heathen  that  did  not  deny  the  being  of  a  G( 
was  Plinv,  and  that  upon  weak  arguments. 

2.  Indeed  we  cannot  have  a  conception  of  God,  if  we  conceive  liim  no 
erfiil,  as  well  as  most  wise  ;  he  is  not  a  God  that  cannot  do  what  he  will,  i 
all  his  pleasure.  If  we  imagine  him  restrained  in  his  power,  we  imagine 
in  hia  essence;  as  he  bath  an  infinite  knowledge  to  know  what  is  ] 
cannot  be  without  an  intiiiile  power  to  do  what  is  possible ;  as  he  hi 
reaolve  what  he  sees  good,  so  he  cannot  want  a  power  to  effect  what  h 
to  decree;  as  the  essence  of  a  creature  cannot  be  conceived  without ) 
that  belonn  to  his  nature ;  as  when  you  conceive  fire,  you  cannot  conceit 
a  power  ol  burning  and  warming  ;  and  when  you  conceive  water,  you  i 
ceive  it  without  a  power  of  moistening  and  cleanting:  so  you  cannot  i 
infinite  essence  without  an  infinite  power  of  activity ;  uid  therefore  a  he 
say, 'If  you  know  God,  you  know  be  can  do  all  thing* ;'  and  thetelbre,  si 
'  Give  me  not  onlv  a  Christian,  but  a  Jew;  not  only  a  Jew,  but  a  he 
will  deny  God  to  be  almighty.'  A  Jew,  a  heaven,  may  dcnv  Christ  i 
potent,  but  no  heathen  will  dpny  God  to  be  omnipotent,  and  no  devi 
either  to  be  so :  God  cannot  be  conceived  without  some  power,  for  then 
conceived  without  action.  Whose,  then,  are  those  products  and  effect 
which  are  visible  to  us  in  the  world  ?  to  whom  do  they  belong  1  who  is 
of  then  t  God  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  power  suiluilc  to  his 
ewence.    If  we  imaeine  him  to  be  of  an  infinite  essence,  we  must  imai 


if  he  had  not  a  power  to  do  every  thing  that  he  could  will,  he  might  not 
rircr  to  do  every  thing  that  he  doth  wilL  The  ohject  of  his  absolute  power 
gs  poanUe ;  mich  things  that  imply  not  a  contradiction,  such  that  are  not 
t  in  their  own  natore  to  be  done,  and  such  as  are  not  contrary  to  the  nature 
ctions  of  Ood  to  be  done.  Those  things  that  are  repugnant  in  their  own 
be  done  are  several,  as  to  make  a  thing  which  is  past  not  to  be  past  As, 
pie,  the  world  is  created ;  God  could  have  chose  whether  he  would  create 
\f  and  after  it  is  created  he  hath  power  to  dissolve  it ;  but  after  it  was  ere- 

when  it  is  dissolved,  it  will  be  eternally  true,  that  the  world  was  created, 
it  was  dissolved ;  for  it  is  impossible,  that  that  which  was  once  true,  should 
ibe:  if  it  be  true  that  the  world  was  created,  it  will  fur  ever  be  true  that  it 
ed,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  And  also,  if  it  be  once  true  that  God  hath 
it  ia  impossible  in  its  own  nature  to  be  true  that  God  hath  not  decreed. 
ngs  are  repugnant  to  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God ;  as  it  is  impossible 
iture  to  die  and  perish ;  impossible  lor  him,  in  regard  of  truth,  to  lie  and 

Bat  of  this  hereafter ;  only  at  present  to  understand  the  object  of  God  s 
power  to  be  things  possible,  that  is,  possible  in  nature ;  not  by  any  strength 
dves^  or  of  themselves ;  for  nothing  hath  no  strength,  and  every  thing  is 
befiire  it  comes  into  being ;  *  so  God,  by  his  absolute  power,  mi^ht  have 
1  the  rin  of  the  fidlen  angels,  and  so  have  preserved  them  in  their  Arst  habi- 
Ele  might,  by  his  absolute  power,  have  restrained  the  devil  from  tempting 
IT  restrained  her  and  Adam  from  swallowing  the  bait,  and  joining  hands 
temptation.  By  his  absolute  power,  God  might  have  given  the  reins  to 
betray  hia  Master,  as  well  as  to  deny  him ;  and  employed  Judas  in  the  same 
ind  successful  service,  wherein  he  employed  Paul,  ^y  his  absolute  power,  he 
ive  created  the  world  millions  of  yean  before  he  did  create  it,  and  can 
into  its  empty  nothing  this  moment  This  the  Baptist  affirms,  when  he 
That  God  is  able  of  these  stones  (meaning  the  stones  in  the  wilderness,  and 
eople  which  came  out  to  him  out  of  Judea,  which  were  children  of  Abraham) 
p  children  to  Abraham'  (Matt.  iii.  9) ;  that  is,  there  is  a  possibility  of  such  a 
ere  is  no  contradiction  in  it,  but  that  God  u  able  to  do  it  if  he  please.  But 
object  of  his  ordinate  power,  is  all  things  ordained  by  him  to  be  done,  all 
«reed  by  him ;  and  because  of  the  Divine  ordination  of  things,  this  power 
oidinate ;  and  what  is  thus  ordained  by  him  he  cannot  but  do,  because  of 
ingeableness.  Both  those  powers  are  ex^essed  (Matt  xxvi.  53,  54),  *  My 
iD  send  twelve  legions  of  angels,'  there  u  his  absolute  power ;  '  but  how 
Q  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ? '  there  is  his  ordinate 
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k  it  pow«r,  M  able  to  act  balbn  it  doth  actually  produee  a  tbmg:  at 
abiUty  to  create  befinre  be  did  create,  be  had  power  before  be  aoled 
without    Power  notes  the  principle  of  the  action,  and,  thcrefiire,  is  ( 
act  itsel£     Power  exercised  and  difiused,  in  bringing  forth  and 
particular  objects  without,  is  inconceivably  less  than  that  strength  wbi 
nite  in  himself  the  same  with  his  essence,  and  is  indeed  himself:  bjf 
exercised  he  doth  whatsoever  he  actoally  wills ;  but  by  the  power  in  his 
is  able  to  do  whatsoever  he  is  able  to  wilL    The  will  of  creatures  may  1 
more  extensive  than  their  power;  and  their  power  more  contracted  and 
than  their  will :  but,  as  the  prophet  saith,  <  His  counsel  shall  stand,  and  1m  ^# 
aU  his  pleasure'  (Isa.  xlvi.  10).     His  power  is  as  great  as  bis  wiU,  thaC  a(  "w  ^ 
soever  can  fiUl  within  the  verge  of  his  will,  fSslls  within  the  compass  of  ^J^^ 
Though  he  wUl  never  actually  will  this  or  that,  yet  supposing  he  shoold  ew4^ 
is  able  to  perform  it:  so  that  you  must,  in  your  notion  of  Divine  power,  oW 
lurUier  than  to  think  God  can  only  do  what  he  hath  resolved  to  do;  tat fl*^ 
bath  as  infinite  a  capacity  of  power  to  act,  as  he  hath  an  infinite  cqtaotf  rf*^ 
resolve.    Besides,  this  power  is  of  that  nature,  that  he  can  do  whatsoever  ki 
without  difficulty,  without  resistance ;  it  cannot  be  checked,  restrained,  ft* 
As  he  can  do  all  things  possible  in  regard  of  the  object,  he  can  do  all  tlaof^ 
in  regard  of  the  manner  of  acting :  what  in  human  artificers  is  knowledgii 
industry,  that  in  God  is  his  will ;  his  will  works  without  labour;  his  works iM 
as  he  wills  them.   Hands  and  arms  are  ascribed  to  him  for  our  conceptioDii 
our  power  of  acting  is  distinct  from  our  will ;  but  God's  power  of  acting  isifltii 
distinct  from  his  will ;  it  is  sufficient  to  the  existence  of^a  thing  that  GodvA 
exist ;  he  can  act  what  he  will  only  by  his  will,  without  any  instruments  He 
no  matter  to  work  upon,  because  ne  can  make  something  from  nothing;  sQi 
owes  itself  to  his  creative  power :  he  needs  no  time  to  work  in,  for  be  can  nabifl 
when  he  pleases  to  be^in  to  work :  he  needs  no  copy  to  work  by ;  htmadf  is  Ui'^ 
pattern  and  copy  in  his  works.     All  created  agents  want  matter  to  woik  upv 
struments  to  work  with,  copies  to  work  by ;  time  to  bring  either  the  biithi  of 
minds,  or  the  works  of  their  hands,  to  perfection :  but  the  power  6£  God  nesdi 
of  these  thinn,  but  is  of  a  vast  and  incomprehensible  nature,  beyond  all  tbMk 
nothing  can  be  done  without  the  compass  of  it,  so  itself  is  without  the  oonp 
ever}'  created  understanding. 

4.  This  power  is  of  a  distinct  conception  from  the  wisdom  and  will  of  God. 
are  not  rcully  distinct,  but  according  to  our  conceptions.     We  cannot  discotfia' 
Divine  tliinpi,  without  obser\'ing  some  proportion  of  them  with  human,  sscf^ 
unto  CmhI  the  perfivtions,  sifted  from  the  imperfections  of  our  nature.    In  m 
arv  three  orders — of  understanding,  will,  power;  and,  accordingly,  three  acts,  ca 
rt^solutioii,  execution;  wliicli,  though  they  are  distinct  in  us,  are  not  really dirtiBflK 
God.    Ill  our  concoctions,  the  apprehension  of  a  thing  belongs  to  the  undenrt 
of  God ;  deteniiination,  to  the  witl  of  God ;  direction,  to  the  wisdom  of  God; 
tion,  to  the  power  of  Cuul.    The  knowledge  of  God  regards  a  thing  as  possSbk^fl 
as  it  may  be  done ;  the  wisdom  of  God  regards  a  thing  as  fit,  and  convenient  ••] 
done ;  the  will  of  God  resolves  that  it  shall  be  done ;  the  power  of  God  is  the  JP 
cation  of  his  will  to  effect  what  it  hath  resolved.     Wisdom  is  a  fixing  the  "^ 
things,  the  measures  and  perfections  of  their  several  beings ;  power  *•  •  *•  ^ , 
those  ])erfections  and  Ixniigs  upon  them.     His  power  is  his  ability  to  act,  odl 
wisdom  is  the  director  of  his  action :  his  will  orders,  his  wisdom  guides,  and  biip" 
effects.     His  will  as  the  spring,  and  his  power  as  the  worker,  are  expre«ei 
cxv.  3),  *  He  hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased.     He  commanded,  and  they  •■ 
created'  (Ps.  cxl.  5) ;  and  all  three  expressed  (Eph.  i.  11),  *  Who  worki  sll  «W 
according  to  the  counsel  of  liis  own  will :'  so  that  the  power  of  God  is  a  perfrcff 
as  it  were,  subordinate  to  his  understanding  and  will,  to  execute  the  resulti  d 
wisdom,  and  the  orders  of  his  will ;  to  his  wisdom  as  directing,  because  he  i^ 
akilfully ;  to  his  will  as  moving  and  applying,  because  he  works  voluntarilty ' 
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MMoa  hb  will  hath  fixed  firom  eternity ;  it  is  his  eternal  will  im  popetul 
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.  ^L  ^ningt  and  itreMm  in  the  creatnrei ;  it  k  nothing  eke  hot  the  conitant 
^  ^^Tj^^  omnipotent  wiO.  This  must  be  understood  m  has  ordinate  power ; 
7^*oIute  power  is  laiger  than  his  resolving  will :  for  though  the  Scriptiuv 
"^  ^e  hath  done  whatsoerer  he  wiU/  yet  it  tells  us  not,  that  he  hath  dons 
^^^  he  could :  he  can  do  things  Aat  he  will  never  do.  Again,  his  power  is 
"j^^^^  from  his  will  in  regard  of  the  exercise  of  it,  which  is  after  the  act  of 
^^^  win  was  conversant  about  objects,  when  his  power  was  not  exercised 
^^^  Creatures  were  the  objects  of  his  will  from  eternity,  but  they  were  not 
^^^]^the  effects  of  his  power.  His  purpose  to  create  was  from  eternity,  but 
^^'fa  of  his  purpose  was  in  time.   Now  this  execution  of  his  will  we  call  his 


^  nbl^'^^ '  ^  wisdom  and  his  will  are  supposed  antecedent  to  his  power,  as 
fc^^'d  and  resolve;  as  the  cause  precedes  the  performance  of  the  purpose  as 
^7^  SomeS  distinguish  his  power  from  his  imaerstanding  and  will,  in  regard 
I^^.^Qidostanding  and  will  are  larger  than  his  absolute  power ;  for  God  under- 

S^  snd  wills  to  permit  them,  but  he  cannot  himself  do  an^  evil  or  unjust 
,^  ^  have  a  power  of  doing  it  But  this  is  not  to  distinguish  that  Divine 
|7^i  bat  impotence ;  for  to  be  unable  to  do  evil  is  the  perfection  of  power ;  and 
^  ^  to  do  things  unjust  and  evil,  is  a  weakness,  imperfection,  and  inability, 
^^deed  wills  many  things  that  he  is  not  able  to  perform,  and  understands  many 
^ (bit  he  is  not  able  to  effect;  he  understands  much  of  the  creatures,  sometliing 
j^  aoon,  and  stars ;  he  can  conceive  many  suns,  many  moons,  yet  is  not  able 
^^  die  least  atom :  but  there  is  nothing  that  belongs  to  power  but  God  un- 
^^Bd%  and  is  able  to  efiect  To  sum  this  up,  the  will  of  God  is  the  root  of  all, 
I^Uom  of  God  is  the  copy  of  all,  and  the  power  of  God  is  the  framer  of  alL 
^  The  power  of  God  gives  activity  to  all  the  other  perfections  of  his  nature,  and 
*  •  krger  extent  and  efficacy,  in  regard  of  its  objects,  than  some  perfections  of 
^Mnre.    I  put  them  both  toeether. 

M  It  contributes  life  and  activity  to  all  the  other  perfections  of  his  nature.  How 
>  toidd  be  his  eternal  counsels,  if  power  did  not  step  in  to  execute  them !  His 
^ would  be  a  feeble  pity,  if  he  were  destitute  of  power  to  relieve;  and  his 
See  a  sighted  scarecrow,  without  power  to  punish ;  his  promises  an  empty  sound, 
m  power  to  accomplish  them.  As  holiness  is  the  beauty,  so  power  is  the  life 
II  Us  attributes  in  their  exercise ;  and  as  holiness,  so  power,  is  an  adiunct  belong- 
to  iD,  a  term  that  may  be  given  to  all.  God  hath  a  powerful  wisdom  to  attorn 
itds  without  interruption :  ho  hath  a  powerful  mercy  to  remove  our  misery ;  a 
*fcl  justice  to  lay  all  misery  upon  offenders :  he  hath  a  powerful  truth  to  pcr- 
ilus  promises ;  an  infinite  power  to  bestow  rewards,  and  inflicts*  ])cnaltie8.  It  is 
kjipurpose  power  is  first  put  in  the  two  things  which  the  Psalmist  had  heard 
^b£  11, 12).  'Twice  have  I  heard,'  or  two  things  have  I  heard;  first  power, 
■  BCTcy  and  justice,  included  in  that  expression,  *  Thou  renderest  to  every  man 
■ftig  to  his  work  :*  in  every  perfection  of  God  he  heard  of  power.  Tlus  is  the 
t,  fte  hand  of  the  Deity,  which  all  his  other  attributes  lay  hold  on,  when  they 
■loipear  in  their  glory;  this  hands  them  to  the  world;  by  this  they  act, 
^  tney  triumph.  Power  framed  every  stage  for  their  appearance  in  creation, 
Jjteice,  redemption. 

%)  It  IS  of  a  larger  extent,  in  regard  of  its  objects,  than  some  other  attributes. 
**^doth  not  alway  suppose  an  ol)ject,  but  constitutes  an  object  It  suppuscth 
^*i^  in  the  act  of  preser\'ation,  but  it  makes  an  object  in  tne  act  of  creation ; 
'liocy  snpposeth  an  object  miserable,  yet  dotli  not  make  it  so.  Justice  supposoth 
2*^  crimmal,  but  doth  not  constitute  it  so :  mercy  supposeth  him  miserable, 
^"Bve  him ;  justice  supposeth  him  criminal,  to  punish  him :  but  power  sui)poscth 
•thinp  in  real  existence,  but  as  possible;  or  rather,  it  is  from  power  that  any 
f  hatii  a  possibilitv,  if  there  be  no  repugnancy  in  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
■^  power  extends  further  tlian  either  mercy  or  justice.  Mercy  hath  particular 
*^  which  justice  shall  not  at  last  be  willing  to  punish ;  and  justice  hath  parti- 
'cijects,  whicli  mercy  at  last  shall  not  be  willing  to  refresh :  but  power  doth, 
■bay  will,  extend  to  the  objects  of  both  mercy  and  justice.  A  creature,  as  a 
hn^  is  neither  the  object  of  mercy  nor  jiutice,  nor  of  rewarding  goodness :  a 
tare,  as  innocent,  is  the  object  of  rewarding  goodness ;  a  creature,  as  miserable, 
«  object  of  compassionate  mercy ;   a  creature,  as  criminal,  is  tlie  object  ot 

ig)  Gamacheus. 
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rerengfaig  Jnilioc :  bat  all  of  them  the  objects  of  power,  in  coigimction  i 
attributes  of  goodness,  mercy,  and  justice,  to  whicn  they  belong.  All  C 
that  mercy,  and  justice,  and  truth,  and  wisdom,  exercise  themselTcs  abo 
possibility  and  an  actual  being  from  this  perfection  of  Divine  power.  Ii 
nrst  frames  a  creature  in  a  capacity  of  nature  for  merc;^  or  juAice,  thooj 
not  give  an  immediate  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  either.  Power  mft^ 
rational  creature,  and  so  confers  upon  him  a  nature  mutable,  which  maybe 
by  its  own  fault,  and  punishable  by  God's  justice ;  or  pitiable  by  Gods  ea 
and  relievable  by  God  s  mercy :  but  it  doth  not  make  him  sinful,  whereby  hi 
miserable  and  punishable.  Again,  power  runs  through  all  the  degrees  of  i 
of  a  creature.  As  a  thing  is  possible,  or  may  be  m^e,  it  is  the  object  of 
power ;  as  it  is  factibile,  or  ordered  to  be  made,  it  is  the  object  of  ordinste 
as  a  tlung  is  actually  made,  and  brought  into  beinc:,  it  is  the  object  of  jr 
power.  So  that  power  doth  stretch  out  its  arms  to  all  the  works  of  God,  m 
circumstances,  and  at  all  times.     When  mercy  ceaseth  to  relieve  a  crestn 

i'listice  ceaseth  to  punish  a  creature,  power  ceaseth  not  to  preserve  a  crestn 
»lessed  in  heaven,  that  are  out  of  the  reach  of  punishing  justice,  are  for  er 
tained  by  power  in  that  blessed  condition :  the  damned  in  hell,  that  are  cs 
the  bosom  of  entreating  mercy,  are  for  ever  sustained  in  those  remedile« 
by  the  Arm  of  Power. 

6.  This  power  is  originally  and  essentially  in  the  nature  of  God,  and  no 
from  his  essence.  It  is  originally  and  essentially  in  God.  The  strength  ti 
of  great  kings  is  originally  in  their  people,  and  managed  and  ordered  by  tl 
rity  of  the  prince  for  the  common  good.  Though  a  prince  hath  author 
person  to  command,  yet  he  hath  not  sufficient  strength  in  his  person,  wil 
assistance  of  others,  to  make  his  commands  to  be  obeyed.  He  hath  not 
strength  in  his  own  person  to  conquer  countries  and  kinedoms,  and  ina 
numMr  of  his  subjects :  he  must  make  use  of  the  arms  of  nis  own  subjecti 
run  other  places,  and  yoke  them  under  his  dominion :  but  the  power  of  i 
that  ever  were,  are,  or  shall  be,  is  originally  and  essentially  m  God. 
derived  from  any  thing  without  him,  as  the  power  of  the  greatest  potental 
world  is :  therefore  (Ps.  bui.  11)  it  is  said,  '  Power  belongs  unto  God,'  that 
and  to  none  else.  He  hath  a  power  to  make  liis  subjects,  and  as  many  as  he 
to  create  worlds,  to  enjoin  precepts,  to  execute  penalties,  without  callin 
strength  of  his  creatures  to  his  aid.  The  strength  that  the  subjects  of  a  morl 
have,  is  not  derived  to  them  from  the  prince,  though  the  exercise  of  it  ft 
that  end,  is  ordered  and  directed  by  the  authority  of  the  prince :  but  what 
soever  any  thing  hath  to  act  as  a  means,  it  hath  from  the  power  of  God  ai 
as  well  as  whatsoever  authority  it  hath  to  act  is  from  God,  as  a  Rector  and  i 
of  the  world.  God  hath  a  strength  to  act  without  means,  and  no  meant 
any  thing  without  his  power  and  strength  communicated  to  them.  As  tin 
in  ver.  8,  before  the  text,  are  called  God's  clouds,  *his  clouds:*  so  all  the 
of  creatures  may  be  called,  and  truly  is,  God's  strength  and  power  in  tliem 
of  power  shot  down  from  heaven,  originally  only  in  God.  Creatures  ha^ 
little  mite  of  power ;  somewhat  communicated  to  them,  somewhat  kept  and 
from  them,  of  what  they  are  capable  to  possess.  They  have  limited  nati 
therefore  a  limited  sphere  of  activity.  Clothes  can  warm  us,  but  not  feed  u 
can  nourish  us,  but  not  clothe  us.  One  plant  hath  a  medicinal  quality  agi 
disease,  another  against  another ;  but  God  is  the  possessor  of  universal  pc 
common  exchequer  of  this  mighty  treasure.  He  acts  by  creatures,  as  not 
their  power,  but  deriving  power  to  them :  what  he  acts  by  them,  he  could 
self  without  them :  and  what  they  act  as  from  themselves,  is  derived  to  th 
him  through  invisible  channels.  And  hence  it  will  follow,  that  because 
essentially  in  God,  more  operations  of  God  are  possible  than  are  exerted. 
power  is  essentially  in  God,  so  it  is  not  distinct  from  his  essence.  It  bebng 
m  regard  of  the  inconceivable  excellency  and  activity  of  his  essence.^  Ai 
polence  is  nothing  but  the  Divine  essence  efficacious  ad  extra.  It  is  his  ei 
operative,  and  the  immediate  principle  of  operation :  as  the  power  of  enli 
in  the  sun,  and  the  power  of  heating  in  the  fire,  are  not  things  distinct 
nature  of  them ;  but  the  nature  of  the  sun  bringing  forth  light,  and  the  i 
W  Batione  Bumms  ictualitat2AJ>***^"'    Suares.  Vol.  I.  pp.  150,  HI. 
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ng  fiyrtfa  beat  Hie  power  of  actiiig  is  the  lame  with  the  lubttance  of 
he  action  from  that  power  be  terminated  in  the  creature.  If  the  power 
istinct  from  his  essence,  he  were  then  compounded  of  substance  and 
luld  not  be  the  most  simi>le  being.  As  wnen  the  understanding  is 
▼eral  puts  of  knowledge,  it  is  skified  in  the  government  of  cities  and 
lows  tbis  or  that  art :  it  learns  mathematics,  philosophy ;  this,  or  that 

understanding  hath  a  power  to  do  this ;  but  this  power,  wherebv  it 
xellent  things,  and  brings  forth  excellent  births,  is  not  a  thing  distinct 
rstanding  itself;  we  may  rather  call  it  the  understanding  powerful, 
nr  of  the  understanding;  and  so  we  may  rather  say,  God  powering 
power  of  God ;  because  his  power  is  not  distinct  m>m  his  essence, 
ese,  it  will  follow,  that  this  omnipotence  is  incommunicable  to  any 
reature  can  inherit  it,  because  it  is  a  contradiction  for  any  creature  to 
ce  of  God.  This  omnipotence  is  a  peculiar  right  of  God,  wherein  no 
lare  with  him.  To  be  omnipotent  is  to  be  essentially  God.  And  for 
le  omnipotent,  is  for  a  creature  to  be  its  own  Creator.  It  being 
une  with  the  essence  of  the  Godhead,  it  cannot  be  communicated  to  the 
brist,  as  the  Lutherans  say  it  is,  without  the  communication  of  the 
Godhead ;  for  then  the  humanity  of  Christ  would  not  be  humanity, 
f  omnipotence  were  communicated  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  the 

were  also  communicated  to  Ids  humanity,  and  then  eternity  would 
ted.  His  humanity  then  was  not  given  lum  in  time ;  his  humanity 
ompounded,  that  is,  his  body  would  be  no  body,  his  soul  no  soul. 
s  essentially  in  God ;  it  is  not  distinct  from  the  essence  of  God,  it  is 
impotent,  able  to  do  all  things. 

follows,  that  this  power  is  infinite  (Eph.  i.  19) ;  '  What  is  the  ex- 
;8s  of  his  power,'  &c,  *  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power.' 
omnipotent,  unless  his  power  were  infinite ;  for  a  finite  power  is  a 
ind  a  limitedpower  cannot  effect  every  thing  that  is  possible.  Nothing 
;ult  for  the  Divine  power  to  effect ;  he  hath  a  fulness  of  power,  an 
gth,  above  all  human  capacities ;  it  is  a  '  mighty  power'  (Eph.  i  19), 
e  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think*  (Eph,  iii.20):  that  which  he  acts,  U 
r  of  any  creature  to  act  Infinite  power  consists  in  the  bringuig 
m  nothing.  Ho  creature  can  imitate  God  in  this  prerogative  of 
ideed  can  carve  various  forms,  and  erect  various  pieces  of  art,  but 
It  matter.  Every  artificer  hath  the  matter  brou^nt  to  his  hand,  he 
)rth  in  a  new  figure.  Chemists  separate  one  thmg  from  another, 
ngf  but  sever  those  things  which  were  before  compacted  and  crudled 
hen  God  speaks  a  powerful  word,  nothing  begins  to  be  something : 
;h  from  the  womb  of  nothing,  and  obey  nis  mighty  command,  and 

he  is  pleased  to  give  them.  The  creating  one  thing,  though  never 
Qute,  as  the  least  fly,  cannot  be  but  by  an  mfinite  power ;  much  less 
ig  of  such  variety  we  see  in  the  world.     His  power  is  infinite,  in 

be  resisted  by  any  thing  that  he  hath  made ;  nor  can  it  be  confined 
5  can  will  to  make.  *  His  neatness  is  unsearcliable '  (Ps.  cxlv.  3). 
!,  not  of  quantity,  but  (quality.  The  greatness  of  his  power  hath 
ranity  to  imagine  any  limits  can  be  affixed  to  it,  or  that  any  creature 
rto  it  can  go,  and  no  further.'  It  is  above  all  conception,  all  inqiii' 
ated  understanding.  No  creature  ever  had,  nor  ever  can  have,  uiat 
and  understandmg,  to  conceive  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  how 
B  can  work. 

lence  is  infinite.     As  in  a  finite  subject  there  is  a  finite  virtue,  80 

bject  there  must  be  an  mfinite  virtue.    Where  the  essence  is  limited, 

:*  where  the  essence  is  unlimited,  the  power  knows  no  bounds.'^ 

iSf  the  more  excellency  of  being  and  form  any  thing  hath,  the  more 

and  power  it  hath,  to  work  according  to  its  nature.     The  sun  hatb 

to  warm,  enlighten,  and  fructify,  above  what  the  stars  have ;  be- 

^raster  body,  more  intense  degrees  of  light,  heat,  and  vigour.     NoWf 

the  sun  made  much  greater  than  it  is,  it  would  proportionably  hare 

of  power  to  heat  and  enlighten  than  it  hath  now :  and  were  it 

»r«tione»  lequuntur  essentism.  (*)  Aquln.  Part  I  Qu.  23.  >nic«. 
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anr  ciMtsd  thing  to  ba  infinite ;  for  to  b 
finite  and  vet  nud^  ii  a  ccmtn^etion.  To  h»  tttflnile,  and  ta 
the  MSM  Oimg.  Nothtng  can  be  infioite  but  God; 
But  tha  power  of  God  ii  infinite,  becMue  it  can  pr  ~ 
meralile  ttiingi,  inch  ai  nnpasi  die  aridinietic  of  a 
finltenen  conmst  iraiplj  in  prodndng  tnDumenUe  efKda;  fbt 
can  [Htiduce.  Fire  can,  by  iti  finite  and  limited  heat,  boni  ntu 
thing!  and  parcelt ;  and  the  undenlandfaig  of  man  hath  an 
thoi^ti  and  act!  of  intellection,  and  thongfati  difieteut  from  i 
can  number  tlie  inuginationi  of  hii  foncj,  and  tboiiBtita  of  hu 
one  month  or  jttx  1  much  len  of  for»  or  an  hundred  yean ;  n 
are  about  thingi  that  are  in  being,  or'liBTe  a  foundation  in  tlun) 
But  the  infinitencM  of  God'i  power  cofwiti  in  an  ahiU^  to  proi 
formallj  diitinct,  and  divene  from  one  anMber;  nidi  m  iiei«r 
tlie  mind  of  man  cannot  conceire: '  AUe  to  do  ebore  what  w*  can 
And  whabwerar  God  bath  made,  or  is  able  to  make,  he  h  able 
finite  manner,  by  calling  them  to  atand  Airth  from  nodiing. 
mei«ble  effb^ti  of  diatiiKt  natnrei,  and  ftom  ao  diitant  a  tenn 
argument  of  mfinite  power.  Now,  that  the  object!  of  Dinne  pon 
appeal!,  became  God  can  do  infinitely  more  man  he  hath  done,  i 
that  God  bath  done  can  eofeeUe  or  doll  hii  power ;  Arre  atill 
ability  beyond  all  the  settled  contrivancee  of  bii  nnderetanding 
will,  which  no  effect*  which  he  hath  wrought  can  dnun  and  put 
can  raiae  atone!  to  be  children  to  Abraham  (Matt  in.  9^ ;  so  wi 
word,  whereby  be  made  one  world,  be  can  make  infinite  numl 
the  monuments  of  his  glory.  After  the  prophet  Jeremy  (ch.  zxi 
God's  power  in  creation,  be  adds,  '  And  nothing  is  too  hard 
world  that  he  hath  made,  he  can  create  millions :  for  one  star  i 
lified  the  heartna  with,  he  could  have  garnished  it  witb  a  thonsi 
if  be  had  {deaaed,  erery  one  of  those  into  milUons,  'for  he  can 
not'  (Rom.  Er.  17)  j  not  some  things,  but  nil  things  poenble. 
ofnoodngcan  no  more  resist  his  power  now  to  educe  •  wnld  f 
at  €>it ;  no  doubt,  but  for  one  angel  which  he  hadi  made,  he 
woridi  of  angels.  He  ttat  made  one  with  so  much  ease,  as 
want  power  to  make  many  more,  till  he  wants  a  word.  The 
too  weak  to  make  one,  cannot  be  too  weak  to  make  multitudes. 
ha  bath,  in  a  way  of  nature,  multiplied  to  many  in  oil  ages  of 
rend  with  them  the  whole  face  of  the  enrth  ;  he  could,  in  a  sii 
one  wold,  multiply  as  many  more.     '  It  is  the  breath  of  the  J 
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S8).    For  Am  tmdentaiidiDg  of  man,  in  its  conoeptioiii  of  more  kind  of 
1^  k  limited  to  thow  creatures  wluch  are :  it  cannot,  in  iti  own  imagination, 
any  tiling  but  what  hath  eome  fimndation  in  and  from  something  already 
_ .     It  may  frame  a  new  kind  of  creature,  made  up  of  a  lion,  a  horse,  an  ox; 
on  those  parts  whereof  its  conception  is  made,  have  mstinct  beings  in  the  world, 
Aoiurh  not  in  that  composition  as  his  mind  mixes  and  joins  them ;  but  no  question 
ftji^  God  can  create  creatures  that  have  no  resemblance  with  any  kind  of  creatures 
in  being.    It  is  certain,  that  if  God  only  knows  those  things  which  he  hath 
~ ,  and  will  do^  and  not  sU  things  possible  to  be  done  1^  him,  his  knowledge  were 
;  BO  if  he  could  do  no  more  tmm  what  he  hath  done,  his  power  would  be  finite. 
(l.J  Creatnres  have  a  power  to  act  about  more  objects  than  they  do.  The  under- 
^     ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  frtme  from  one  principle  of  truth,  many  conclusions  and  in- 
more  than  it  doth.    Why  cannot,  then,  the  power  of  God  frame  from  one 
matter,  an  infinite  number  of  creatures  more  than  have  been  created?    The 
Alinightiness  of  God  in  producing  real  effects,  is  not  inferior  to  the  understanding 
flC  iMn  in  drawing  out  real  truths.    An  artificer  that  makes  a  watch,  supposing  his 
and  health,  can  make  many  more  of  a  diSerent  form  and  motion ;  and  a  limner 
L  draw  many  draughts,  and  frame  many  pictures  with  a  new  variety  of  colours, 
"ing  to  the  richness  of  his  fiuicy.  If  these  can  do  so,  that  require  a  pre-existent 
fiamed  to  their  hands,  Grod  can  much  more,  who  can  raise  beautiful  struc- 
ftom  nothing.    As  long  as  men  have  matttr,  they  can  diversify  the  matter, 
make  new  figures  firom  it ;  so  longas  there  is  nothing,  Grod  can  jnmluce  out  of 
nothing  whatsoever  he  pleases.     We  see  the  same  in  inanimate  creatures.    A 
\  of  fire  hath  a  vast  power  in  it :  it  will  kindle  other  things,  increase  and  enlarge 
^;  Bothiitf  can  be  exempt  from  the  active  force  of  it     It  will  alter,  by  con- 
i— »**«*g  or  remiing,  whatsoever  vou  offer  to  it     It  will  reach  all,  and  reftue  none ; 
mad  by  the  efficacious  power  of  it,  all  those  new  figures  which  we  see  in  metali% 
■vtt  brought  forth ;  when  you  have  exposed  to  it  a  multitude  of  thinn,  still  add 
it  will  exert  the  same  strength ;  yea,  the  vigour  is  increased  rather  than  di- 
'  Bd.    The  more  it  eatcheth,  the  more  fiercely  and  irresistibly  it  will  act ;  you 
suppose  an  end  of  its  operation,  or  a  decrease  of  its  strengUi,  as  long  as  you 
eonoeive  its  duration  and  continuance :  this  must  be  but  a  weak  shadow  of  that 
*■<"»■**  power  which  Is  in  God.    Take  another  instance,  in  the  sun :  it  hath  power 
'  year  to  produce  flowers  and  plants  from  the  earth ;  and  is  as  able  to  produce 
now,  as  it  was  at  the  fint  lighting  it  and  rearing  it  in  that  sphere  wherein  it 
a.    And  if  there  were  no  kind  of  flowers  and  plants  now  created,  the  sun  hath 
n  power  residing  in  it,  ever  since  its  first  creation,  to  afford  the  same  warmth  to 
mm  for  the  nourishing  and  bringing  them  forth.  Whatsoever  you  can  conceive  the 
urn  to  be  Me  to  do  in  regard  of  plants,  that  can  God  do  in  regard  of  worlds ;  pro- 
dnee  more  worlds  than  the  sun  doth  nlants  every  year,  without  weariness,  without 
languiahment    The  sun  is  able  to  innuence  more  things  than  it  doth,  and  produce 
Bomberiess  effects ;  but  it  doth  not  do  so  much  as  it  is  able  to  do,  because  it  wants 
matter  to  work  upon.     God,  therefore,  who  wants  no  matter,  can  do  much  more 
Am  he  doth ;  he  can  either  act  by  second  causes  if  there  were  morc,^or  make  more 
•eoond  causes  if  he  jJeased. 

(8.)  God  is  the  most  firee  agent  Everv  free  agent  can  do  more  than  he  will  do. 
Man  being  a  free  creature,  can  do  more  than  ordmarily  he  doth  wiU  to  do.  God  is 
most  free,  as  being  the  spring  of  liberty  in  other  creatures ;  he  acts  not  by  a  neces- 
sity of  nature,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  motions  of  ^e  wind ;  and,  therefore, 
b  not  determined  to  those  ^ngs  which  he  hath  already  called  forth  into  the  world. 
If  God  be  infinitely  wise  in  contrivance,  he  could  contrive  more  than  he  hath,  and 
therefore,  can  effect  more  than  he  hath  effected.  He  doth  not  act  to  the  extent  of 
his  power  upon  all  occasions.  It  is  according  to  his  will  that  he  works^  (Eph.  1). 
It  is  not  according  to  his  work  that  he  wills ;  his  work  is  an  evidence  of  his  will,  but 
not  the  rule  of  his  wiU.  His  power  is  not  the  rule  of  his  will,  but  his  will  is  the 
disposer  of  his  power,  according  to  the  lieht  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  other  attri- 
butes that  direct  his  wiU ;  and  therefore  his  power  is  not  to  be  measured  by  his  actual 
wSL  No  doubt,  but  he  could  in  a  moment  have  produced  that  world  which  he  took  six 
days*  time  to  frame ;  he  could  have  drowned  the  old  world  at  once,  without  prolong- 
ing the  time  till  the  revolution  of  forty  days ;  he  was  not  limited  to  such  a  term  of 
lime  by  any  weakness,  but  by  the  determination  of  his  own  will     God  doth  not  do 
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lh»  hanJwJ  thiw— nillh  part  of  whit  h<  fa  aUe  ti  do^  hit 

aeeoidiog  to  th*  end  whieh  he  luth  pwaeeei  to  T-' — ^ 

amid  have  MkedWkMu  of  anceb;  andOoi^aes 

(Matt.  zxvL  53).  Godeould  nuw  the  deadefwydi 

he  could  heal  erery  diieated  penoo  in  a  monifBt, hiift  he( 

more  than  he  doth  actually  inD,  io  he  can  do  move  than  he 

can  do  whatsoever  he  can  wfll ;  he  can  will  move  woddi^  andOicRtora  tm  OM^^ 


more  woridk    If  God  hath  not  abflitj  todomoK  Aanhe  wlldo^  hei««»«»v^ 
no  more  than  what  he  actuaUj  hath  done ;  and  dioi  it  will  UBkrw,  tika^  ha  ■  tol^ 
free,  hut  a  natural  and  neceenrj  agent,  wUdi  cannot  ha  ■ 
Second,  Thiepower  is  infinite  m  regaid  of  action.  Aaha 
object!  above  irKat  he  hath  produced,  io  heeodd  pndnoe  ihem 
than  he  hath  made  them.    Aa  he  never  wotfca  to  the  eitaift  of 
of  thing!,  80  neither  in  regardof  the  manner  of  acting;  ftrhe 
could  act  in  a  higher  and  perfecter  manner. 

(1.)  Hie  power  i!  infinite  in  regaid  of  the  indmendencj  of 
fawtnnnent  to  act    When  there  was  nodiinff  hut  God,  thm  w; 
hat  God;  when  there  was  nothing  in  being  hut  God,  there  eonid  he  noi 
cause  of  the  being  of  any  thin^.  God  can  perftct  hk  action  widioBt  ' 
any  thing ;  ^  and  to  be  eimplv  mdependent,  ia  to  he  simply  infinite, 
it  II  a  power  incommunicable  to  any  creature,  though  yon  eoneeivw  a 
higher  degree!  of  perfection  than  it  ie.    A  creature  cannot  ceMe  to  he 
but  it  mu!t  cease  to  be  a  creature ;  to  be  a  creature  and  independenl^  an 
pugnant  to  one  another. 

(2.)  But  the  infiniteness  of  Divine  power  eondsta  in  an  wSbSSty  to  gitn  hUNT 
degrees  of  perfection  to  every  thing  wludi  he  hath  made.    Aa  hia  power  ia  MMli 
'  extensive,  m  ref^ard  of  the  multitime  of  oUects  he  can  bnng  into  being,  ao  it  is  in^ 
finite  intensive,  in  regard  of  the  manner  of  operation,  and  the  endowuMBte  ht  Mi 
bestow  u|ion  them.»  Some  thincs,  indeed,  Goid  doth  so  perfect^  that  h^^hv  diauM 
of -perfection  cannot  be  imaginea  to  be  added  to  tibem.*    Aa  the  humanity  ofArii 
cannot  be  united  more  gloriously  than  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  GodC  a  giMiff 
degree  of  perfection  cannot  be  conferred  upon  it    Nor  can  the  aoula  of  thallMri 
have  a  nobler  object  of  vision  and  fruition  than  God  himsd^  the  infinite 
higher  than  the  enjoyment  of  himself  can  be  conferred  upon  a  cfentii 
ierminL    This  is  not  want  of  power ;  he  cannot  be  greater,  became  he  is 
nor  better,  because  he  is  best;  nothing  can  be  more  tlmn  infinite.  Bntaato 
whieh  God  hath  made  in  the  world,  he  could  have  ftwen  them  other  i 
being  than  they  have.    A  human  understanding  may  improve  a  thought  or 
sion  ;  8trenfi:then  it  with  more  and  more  force  of  reason;  and  adorn  it  widi 
and  richer  eicgancv  of  language :  why,  then,  may  not  the  Divine  providence  pntei 
a  world  more  perfect  and  excellent  than  this  f    He  that  makes  a  plain  i  reset  ^ 
embellish  it  more,  enmve  more  figures  upon  it,  according  to  the  a^Mcity  of  the 
ject :  and  cannot  God  do  so  much  more  with  his  works  ?  Could  not  God  have 
this  world  of  a  larger  ouantity,  and  the  sun  of  a  greater  bulk  and  prapm 
strength,  to  influence  a  oieger  world?  so  that  this  world  would  have  been  to 
that  C>od  might  have  made,  as  a  ball  or  a  mount,  this  sun  as  a  star  to  ano 
that  he  might  have  kindled.     He  could  have  made  every  star  a  sun,  every  spin  <f 
grass  a  star,  every  grain  of  dust  a  flower,  every  soul  an  angeL    And  thoi^i  At 
angels  be  perfect  creatures,  and  inexpressibly  more  ^orious  than  a  vinhle  creats^ 
yet  who  can  imagine  God  so  confined,  that  he  cannot  create  a  more  ezeeUcBt  laai, 
and  endow  those  which  he  hath  made  with  exceUent^  of  a  higher  rank  than  he  to- 
vested  them  with  at  the  first  moment  of  their  creation  7  Without  question  God  BMit 
have  given  the  meaner  creatures  more  excellent  endowments,  put  them  intoaaottMr 
order  of  nature  for  their  own  good  and  more  difi[lisive  usefidness  in  the  world.  Whst 
is  made  use  of  by  the  prophet  (Mai.  ii.  15)  in  another  case,  may  be  used  hi  Uus: 
'  Vet  had  he  a  residue  of  Spirit'    The  capacity  of  every  creature  n^gfat  havt 
^^heen  enlarged  by  God ;  for  no  work  of  his  in  the  world  doth  equal  his  pover.  as 
^^kpAtng  that  he  nath  framed  doth  eoual  his  wisdom.    The  same  matter  whin  is 
^^Hi  matter  of  ^e  body  of  a  beaet,  is  the  matter  of  a  plant  and  flower;  b  the  ms 
^HP  tfie  body  of  a  man ;  and  so  was  ci^iable  of  a  higher  form  and  higher  periects 

W   (0  Snares,  Vol  I.  d«  D0O.  p.  151.  (m)  B«csa.  8am.  TheoL  p.  82.  (■)  MA.  f.  It 


le  Uod.     Ho  creature  can  be  lo  impTored  ■■  to  equal  the 

1  of  God  ;■>  yet  there  U  no  creature  but  we  hut  conceiTe  a 

V  of  its  being  made  more  perfect  in  that  rank  of  a  creature  than  it  ia :  a 


V  of  Its  be 
bnagiiHi  a 


_  a  flower  or  plant  to  have  greater  beauty  and  richer  qualitiM  im- 
'  It  by  Dirine  power,  without  rearing  it  bo  hi^h  m  to  the  dwni^  of  a  rational 
TB  creature.  WhaUoever  perfections  may  be  added  by  God  to  a  creature, 
Suite  perfectjona;  and  a  multitude  of  finite  escellencel  can  nsTer  amount 
loe  and  honour  of  infinite :  as  if  you  add  one  number  lo  another  ai  hioti 
in,  aa  much  as  a  large  piece  of  paper  can  contain,  you  can  never  make  the 

really  infinite,  though  ihey  may  be  infinite  in  regard  of  the  inability  of  any 
jodentanding  to  count  them.  The  finite  condition  of  the  creature  suflen  it 
'  citable  of  an  infinite  perfection.  God  ia  so  great,  so  excellent,  that  it  ii 
etion  not  to  have  any  equal ;  the  defect  is  in  the  creature,  which  cannot  be 
te  auch  a  pitch ;  aa  you  can  never  make  a  ^idlon  measure  lo  hold  the  quaiitity 
,  or  a  butt  the  quantity  of  a  river,  or  a  river  the  flilness  of  the  sea. 
^wugh  God  hath  a  power  to  fiimish  every  creature  with  greater  and  nobler 
u  t^n  he  hath  bestowed  upon  it,  yet  he  hath  framed  aU  things  in  the  per- 
taaner,  and  most  convenient  (o  that  end  for  which  he  intended  them.  Every 
aidowed  with  the  best  nature  and  quality  suitable  to  God'a  end  in  creation. 
Ml  in  the  best  manner  fur  ilaelf.F  In  regard  of  the  universal  end,  there 
K  a  better  i  for  God  himself  is  the  end  of  all  things,  who  is  the  Supreme 
L  Nothing  can  be  better  than  God,  who  could  not  hie  God  if  he  were  not 
rely  best,  or  oplimiu  ;  and  he  hath  ordered  all  things  for  the  declaration  of 
acta  or  juitice,  according  to  the  behaviours  of  his  creatures.  Man  doth  not 
what  atrengtb  or  power  he  can  put  forth  in  the  means  he  useth  to  attain 
md,  but  the  suitableness  of  tlicni  to  his  main  design,  and  so  fits  and  manhala 
bit  gtand  purpose.  Had  God  only  created  things  that  arc  most  excellent. 
Rated  only  angels  and  men  ;  how,  then,  would  his  wisdom  have  been  con- 

bi  other  worka  in  the  subordination  and  subserviency  of  them  to  ons 

God  therefore  determined  his  power  by  his  wisdom:  and  though  hia 

power  could  hare  made  every  cieature  better,  yet  his  ordinate  power,  which 

-" regulated  by  his  wisdom,  made  every  thing  best  for  his  deugned 

~-ian  hath  a  power  to  wind  up  a  string  on  a  lute  to  a  higher  and 
a  ttaelf,  but  in  wisdom  he  will  not  do  it,  because  the  mtended 
■onld  be  disturbed  tlieieby  if  it  were  not  suited  to  Uie  other  strings  on  the 
Bt;  a  discordwouldmarand  taint  the  harmony  wliich  the  lutenist  designed. 
aeation,  observed  the  proportions  of  nature :  he  can  make  a  spider  as  strong 

;  but  according  to  the  order  of  nature  which  he  hath  settled,  it  is  not  con- 
hat  a  creature  of  so  small  a  compass  should  be  as  strong  as  one  of  a  creator 
le  absolute  power  of  God  could  have  prepared  a  body  lot  Christ  as  glorious 
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■U  tlut  power  wbkfa  be  ia  able  to  etetdae.'  Ai  a  prinM  (hit 
mm  for  an  ixnmaa,  ni*et  only  20  or  30,000 ;  he  bete,  br  1 
powar,  but  doth  not  divM  hiraiclf  of  bit  authoritj  and  povei 
namber  of  the  fiMCM  of  hia  dominions  if  be  ^leaiei:  tba  powa 
olijeati  than  bia  decree  bath ;  but  since  It  ia  hii  perftctioti  to  be 
to  change  hii  decree,  he  cumot  morslly  put  fbrtb  hia  power  un 
which,  ai  it  b  enentially  in  him,  be  hath  ability  to  dD>  Ood  b 
Aoae  that  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  judge  unbelicTen  to  everiai 
cannot  morally  damn  the  lirat,  or  aave  the  latter ;  yet  be  bath  I 
ct  hia  absolute  povOT  to  wve  all,  or  damn  all.'  Ot  auppoae  Gi 
to  create  more  woildl  than  thia  we  are  now  in,  doth  his  decree  i 
to  create  more  if  be  pleasedT  His  not  creating  more  is  not  a  w 
a  want  of  will :  it  is  an  act  of  liberty,  not  an  act  of  impoleiirj 
Bolemnly  tesolvcs  not  to  walk  in  aucn  a  way,  or  come  at  such  a 
depriTea  him  not  of  hia  natural  atrength  to  walk  thither,  but  fort 
using  hia  strength  in  any  such  motion  to  that  place-  Tlie  will  of  ( 
to  the  exercise  of  hia  power,  but  doth  not  infringe  that  absolute  pon 
in  hia  nature ;  be  ia  girded  abont  with  more  power  than  he  puti 

[4.]  Aa  the  power  of  Ood  is  infinite  in  r^ord  of  his  esaenc 
objects,  in  regard  of  action,  so,  fourthly,  in  r^ard  of  duration, 
■an  etomal  power'  (Rom. i. 20).  Mis  eternal  power  ia  collected  i 
Ibe  things  that  are  made :  they  must  needs  be  the  products  of 
contains  tnily-in  itself  all  power,  who  wrought  them  without  i 
•tnmient*;  and,  tberefote,  tliis  power  must  be  infinite,  and  »■ 
able  Tirtuc  of  acting.  If  it  be  eternal,  it  must  be  infinite,  and  nat 
nor  end;  what  u  clonal  bath  no  bound*.  If  it  lie  eternal,  and 
it  must  be  infinite,  and  not  to  be  reatmincd  by  any  finite  objei 
begun  to  be,  nor  ever  ceaseth  to  be;  it  cannot  lan^iah ;  men 
tbemsetvei,  and  must  have  some  time  to  lecruit  theU'  tired  s{^l 
God  i*  perpetually  vigorous,  without  any  interrupting  qualm  ( 
Ihou  not  known,  bast  thou  not  beard,  that  the  everiasling  God,  t 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary!  That  n 
no  diminution  fhnn  eternity,  but  batclied  ao  great  a  world  by  bro 
will  not  auficr  any  dimness  or  decrease  to  etemilv-  This  power 
hit  essence,  is  as  dimble  as  his  essence,  and  reiidet  for  ever  in 

8.  TIm  Mgbth  coDiideration,  for  the  right  imderstandine  of  t 
posnbility  of  God's  doing  some  thines,  is  no  infringing  of  liu  aim 
a  strengtoening  of  it  It  is  granted  that  some  lhiiig«  God  cnnn 
Aquinas  and  others,  it  ia  better  to  aay,  aueh  tilings  cannot  be  di 
God  cannot  do  them :  to  remove  all  kind  of  imnuiatlon  or  re' 


itandnig  and  will  upon  it,  as  to  render  it  capable  of  anch  a  Ueaaed- 

11  no  more  a  bnit^  but  a  rational  cfeatore :  bat,  whfle  it  remaiiia 

Dencjof  the  nature  of  God  doth  not  admit  of  eomnmnMNi  with 

0  diat  this  is  not  for  want  of  power  in  God,  bat  beeanae  of  a  dei- 
■tore :  to  suppose  that  God  could  make  a  eontradictioii  tnie^  ii  to 
e,  and  to  do  lust  nothing. 

1  are  impoamble  to  the  nature  and  being  of  God.  Aa  to  die,  im- 
punce  to  the  nature  of  God ;  to  be  able  to  die,  is  to  be  aUe  to  be 
>eing.  If  God  were  able  to  deprive  himself  of  life,  he  miffht  then 
rere  not  then  a  necessary,  but  an  uncertain,  contingent  bemg,  and 
only  to  have  immortality,  as  he  is  (1  Tim.  vL  16).  He  cannot  die 
ind  necessarily  existent ;  he  cannot  grow  old  or  decay,  because  he 
ed  by  time :  and  this  is  no  part  of  weakness,  but  the  perfection  of 
sr  is  that  whereby  he  remains  for  ever  fixed  in  his  own  everiastine 
.ot  be  reckoned  aa  necessary  to  the  onmipotenee  of  God  which  aU 
part  of  weakness  in  tiiemselves :  God  b  omnipotent,  because  he 
and  if  he  could  £e,  he  would  be  impotent,  not  omnipotent :  death 
»f  nature.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  inipotence  to  cease  to  be : 
it  a  part  of  omnipotency  to  disenable  himself  and  sink  into  nothii^ 
Che  impossibility  for  God  to  die  is  not  a  fit  article  to  impeach  his 
s  would  be  a  strange  way  of  arguing:  a  thing  is  not  poweifkd, 
feeble,  and  cannot  cease  to  be  poweiral,  fbr  death  is  a  cessation  of 
is  almighty  in  doing  what  he  wiQ,  not  in  suiferiiig  what  he  will 
Dot  an  active,  but  a  passive  power ;  a  defect  of  a  power :  God  is 
nre  to  perish.  Some  things  are  impossible  to  that  eminency  of 
hath  above  all  creatures;  as  to  walk,  dens  feed,  these  are  imper- 
;  to  bodies  and  compounded  natures.  If  he  could  walk,  he  were 
iresent :  motion  speaks  succession.  If  he  oonld  increase,  he  would 
rfect  before. 

!  are  impossible  to  the  glorious  perfections  of  God.  God  cannot 
becoming  his  holiness  and  goodness ;  any  thing  unworthy  of  him- 
he  perfections  of  his  nature.  God  can  do  whatsoever  he  can  will. 
Uy  do  whatsoever  he  doth  actually  will,  so  it  is  possible  fiir  him  to 
Is  possible  for  him  to  will.  He  doth  whatsoever  he  will,  and  can 
can  win ;  but  he  cannot  do  what  he  cannot  will :  he  cannot  will 
hing,  and  therefore  cannot  do  any  nnrighteoos  ^ng.  God  cannot 
mtrary  to  his  holiness ;  he  cannot  violate  his  word,  this  is  a  denial 
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4IS  ON  THE  POWER  OF  GOD* 

at  another,  liut  be  hath  a  righteous  principle  ttrong  in  him  which  will  n 
him  to  do  it ;  hia  will  is  settled  against  it :  no  power  can  pass  into  act  u 
plied  by  the  wiU ;  but  the  will  or  God  cannot  will  any  thing  but  what  is  v 
turn,  and  decent  for  his  eoodness. 

(1.)  The  Scripture  saith  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie  (Heb.  vL  18) ; 
cannot  deny  himself  because  of  his  faithfulness  (2  Tim.  iL  13).  As  he  ca 
because  be  is  life  itself;  as  he  cannot  deceive,  because  he  is  goodness  itMi 
cannot  do  an  unwise  action,  because  he  is  wisdom  itself,  so  he  cannot  q>ea] 
word,  because  he  is  truth  itselfl  If  he  should  speak  any  thing  as  tnie^ 
know  it,  where  is  his  infinite  knowledge  and  comprehensiveness  of  under* 
If  he  should  speak  any  thine  as  true,  which  he  kno:r8  to  be  fidse,  where  is 
nite  righteousness  ?  If  he  should  deceive  any  creature,  there  is  an  end  of 
fection  of  fidelity  and  veracity.  If  he  should  be  deceived  himself,  there  is  < 
his  omniscience ;  we  must  then  fancy  him  to  be  a  deceitful  God,  an  ifi;non 
that  is,  no  God  at  all.  If  he  should  lie,  he  would  be  God  and  no  God ;  G 
supposition,  and  no  God,  because  not  the  first  truth.7  All  unrighteousnesi 
ness,  not  power;  it  is  a  defection  finom  right  reason,  a  deviation  m>m  moral  pi 
and  the  nde  of  perfect  action,  and  ariseth  firom  a  defect  of  eoodness  and  p 
is  a  weakness,  and  not  omnipotence,  to  lose  goodness:  God  is  light;  it  is 
fection  of  light  not  to  become  darkness,  and  a  want  of  power  in  light,  if  i 
become  darkness:*  his  power  is  infinitely  strong,  so  is  nis  wisdom  infinite 
and  his  will  infinitely  pure :  would  it  not  be  a  part  of  weakness  to  have  a 
in  himself,  and  these  perfections  shock  one  against  another?  Since  all  pei 
are  in  God,  in  the  most  sovereign  height  of  perfection,  nothing  can  be  don 
infiniteness  of  one  against  the  infiniteness  of  the  other.  He  would  then  be 
in  his  own  perfections,  and  depart  from  the  infinite  rectitude  of  his  own  w 
shuidd  do  an  evil  action.  Again,*  what  is  an  argument  of  greater  streng 
t4>  be  utterly  ignorant  of  infiimity  ?  God  is  omnipotent  because  he  cannot 
and  would  not  be  omnipotent  if  he  could :  those  things  would  be  murks  of  w 
and  not  characters  of  majesty.  Would  you  count  a  sweet  fountain  impotent 
it  cannot  send  forth  bitter  streams  f  or  the  sun  weak,  because  it  cannot  difiu 
ness  as  well  as  light  in  the  air?  There  is  an  inability  arising  from  weaknest 
ability  arising  from  perfection  :  it  is  the  perfection  of  angels  and  blessed  spii 
they  cannot  sin ;  and  it  would  be  the  imperfection  of  God,  if  he  could  do  e\ 

(2.)  Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  thing  past  should  not 
If  we  ascribe  a  power  to  God,  to  make  a  tiling  that  is  past  not  to  be  past,  w< 
tnilv  ascribe  power  to  him,  but  a  weakness ;  for  it  is  to  make  God  to  lie,  as 
God  might  not  have  created  man,  yet,  after  he  had  created  Adam,  though  h< 
presently  have  reduced  Adam  to  his  first  nothing,  yet  it  would  be  for  ever  t 
Adam  was  created,  and  it  would  for  ever  be  fiuse  that  Adam  never  was  c 
so,  though  God  may  prevent  sin,  ^et  when  sin  hath  been  committed,  it  wil 
be  true  that  sin  was  committed ;  it  will  never  be  true  to  say  such  a  creati 
did  sin,  did  not  sin ;  his  sin  cannot  be  recalled  :  though  God,  by  pardon, 
the  guilt  of  Peter's  denying  our  Saviour,  yet  it  will  be  eternally  true  that  P 
deny  him.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  righteousness  and  truth  of  God  to  ma 
which  was  once  true  to  become  false,  and  not  true ;  that  is,  to  make  a  trut 
come  a  lie,  and  a  lie  to  become  a  truth.  This  is  well  argued  from  Heb.  vi 
is  impossible  for  God  to  lie.'  The  apostle  argues,  that  what  God  had  promi 
sworn  will  come  to  pass,  and  cannot  but  come  to  pass.  ^  Now,  if  God  cod 
a  thinff  past  not  to  l>e  past,  this  consequence  would  not  be  good,  for  then  h 
make  himself  not  to  have  promised,  not  to  have  sworn,  after  he  hath  promi 
sworn  :  and  so,  if  there  were  a  power  to  undo  that  which  is  past,  there  woul 
foundation  for  faith,  no  certainty  of  revelation.  It  cannot  be  asserted,  that  G 
created  the  world ;  that  God  hath  sent  his  Son  to  die ;  that  God  huth  acce 
death  for  man.  These  might  not  be  true,  if  it  were  possible,  that  that  whi 
been  done,  might  be  said  never  to  ha\  e  been  done :  so  that  what  any  may  : 
to  be  a  want  oi  power  in  God,  is  the  highest  perfection  of  God,  and  the 
lecurity  to  a  beheving  creature  that  hath  to  do  with  God. 

4.  &>me  things  are  unpossible  to  be  done,  because  of  God's  ordination. 

(f )  Bscan.  fum.  Theolog.  p.  M-     ^    ,    («)  MaximusTyriu*.  a)  AmteoM 
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are  urnxMriUe,  not  in  their  own  nature,  Imt  in  regard  of  the  determined  wiU 
^0"  Obd :  so  Uod  n^ht  have  destroyed  the  world  after  Adam's  &11,  but  it  was  im- 
^EpMble ;  not  that  God  wanted  power  to  do  it,  but  because  he  did  not  only  decree 
^Hemn  eternity  to  create  the  world,  but  did  also  decree  to  redeem  the  world  by  Jesus 
and  erected  the  world  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  his  '  glory  in  Christ' 
1.  L  4,  5).  The  choice  of  some  in  Christ  was  '  before  the  foundation  of  the 
Supposing  that  there  was  no  hindrance  in  the  justice  of  God  to  pardon  the 
of  Adam  after  his  fall,  and  to  execute  no  ptuiishment  on  him,  yet  in  regard  of 
Ta  threatening,  that  in  the  day  he  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  should  die,  it  was 
able :  so,  Uiou^h  it  was  possible  that  the  cup  should  pass  from  our  blessed 
iour,  that  is,  nossible  in  its  own  nature,  yet  it  was  not  possible  in  regard  of  the 
ktion  01  God's  will,  since  he  had  both  decreed  and  published  his  will  to 
man  by  the  passion  and  blood  of  his  Son.  These  things  God,  by  his  abso- 
power,  might  have  done ;  but  upon  the  account  of  his  decree,  they  were  impos- 
!,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God  to  be  mutable :  it  is  to  deny  his 
wisdom  which  contrived  them,  and  his  own  will  which  resolved  them,  not  to  do 
which  he  had  decreed  to  do.  This  would  be  a  diffidence  in  his  wisdom,  and  a 
;e  of  his  will.  The  impossibility  of  them  is  no  result  of  a  want  of  power,  no 
of  an  imperfection,  of  feebleness  and  impotence ;  but  the  perfection  of  immu- 
Lty  and  unchangeableness.  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  right 
tn  of  this  excellent  attribute  of  the  power  of  God,  in  as  plain  terms  as  I  could, 
'lUeh  may  serve  us  for  a  matter  of  meditation,  admiration,  fear  of  him,  trust  in  him, 
Hldch  are  the  proper  uses  we  should  make  of  this  doctrine  of  Divine  power.  The 
''^nit  of  a  right  understanding  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Divine  power  hath  caused  many 
ji;  ^b  nm  into  mighty  absurdities ;  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  more  pains  to  explain  it. 
^  II.  The  second  thing  I  proposed,  is  the  reasons  to  prove  God  to  be  ommpotent. 
IKe  Scripture  describes  God  by  this  attribute  of  power  (Ps.  cxv.  3) :  '  He  hath  done 
viiatsoever  he  pleased.'  It  sometimes  sets  fortn  his  power  in  a  way  of  derision  of 
dftoee  that  seem  to  doubt  of  it  When  Sarah  doubted  of  his  ability  to  dve  her  a 
duld  in  her  old  age  (Gen. xviii.  14),  <  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for  the  Lorn?'  Thej 
dawrve  to  be  sco&d,  that  will  despoil  God  of  his  strength,  and  measure  him  by  their 
diaDow  models.  And  when  Moses  uttered  something  of  unbelief  of  this  attribute, 
as  if  God  were  not  able  to  feed  600,000  Israelites,  besides  women  and  children,  which 
he  aggravates  by  a  kind  of  imperious  scoff;  '  Shall  the  flocks  and  the  herds  be  slain 
fbr  them  to  suffice  them  ?  Or,  shall  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for 
them?'  &c.  (Numb.  xi.  23).  God  takes  him  up  short  (ver.  23):  'Is  the  Lord's 
hand  waxed  short?'  What!  can  any  weakness  seize  upon  my  hand?  Can  I  draw 
out  of  my  own  treasures  what  is  needful  for  a  supply  ?  The  hand  of  God  is  not  at 
one  time  strone^,  and  another  time  feeble.  Hence  it  is  that  we  read  of  the  hand 
and  arm  of  God,  an  outstretched  arm ;  because  the  strength  of  a  man  is  exerted  by 
his  hand  and  arm ;  the  power  of  God  is  called  the  arm  of  his  power,  and  the  right 
hand  of  his  strength.  Sometimes,  according  to  the  different  manifestation  of  it,  it  is 
expressed  by  finger,  when  a  less  power  is  evidenced ;  by  hand,  when  something 
greater ;  by  arm,  when  more  mighty  than  the  former.  Since  God  is  eternal,  without 
Emits  of  time,  he  is  also  Almighty,  without  limits  of  strength.  As  he  cannot  be  said 
to  be  more  in  being  now  than  he  was  before,  so  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  in  strength 
than  he  was  before :  as  he  cannot  cease  to  be  so,  so  he  cannot  cease  to  be  powerful, 
because  he  is  eternal.  His  eternity  and  power  are  linked  together  as  equally  de- 
monstrable (Rom.  i.  20) ;  God  is  called  the  God  of  gods,  El  Eiohim  (Dan.  xi.  36)  ; 
the  Mighty  of  mighties,  whence  all  mighty  persons  have  their  activity  and  vigour :  he 
is  called  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  as  being  the  Creator  and  Conductor  of  the  heavenly  militia. 
Reason  1.  The  power  that  is  in  creatures  demonstrates  a  greater  and  an  uncon- 
ceivable power  in  God.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  without  a  power  of  activity  according 
to  its  nature :  no  creature  but  can  act  something.  The  sun  warms  and  enlightens 
every  thing :  it  sends  its  influences  upon  the  earth,  into  the  bowels  of  the  eartn,  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea :  all  generations  owe  themselves  to  its  instrumental  virtue. 
How  powerful  is  a  small  seed  to  rise  into  a  mighty  tree  with  a  lofty  top,  and  exten- 
sive branches,  and  send  forth  other  seeds,  which  can  still  multiply  into  numberless 
plants  I  How  wonderful  is  the  power  of  the  Creator,  who  hath  endowed  so  small  a 
creature  as  a  seed,  with  so  fruitful  an  activity !  Yet  this  is  but  the  virtue  of  a  limited 
nature.    God  is  both  the  producing  and  preserving  cause  of  aU  the  virtue  in  any 


titndi  */tlmiM  noda&i,  md  c^nudiMkiUi  We  hut  wcU  imMgia 
npMrior  to  man:  the  power  of  ihe  Cmtor  imut  ni  ninnount 
entbm,  ami  mint  needi  ba  infinite :  for  if  it  be  limited,  it  is  limi 
by  eame  other;  if  by  some  other,  he  ii  no  longer  a  Cieater,  bu 
that  vbich  limita  him  in  hii  nature,  did  communicate  thai  natun 
hinwel^  fat  he  would  not  deny  himielf  any  neeeuaiy  perfection : 
clnd*  a  reaerve  of  power  in  hun,  that  he  that  made  theee  can  ma 
tbeMmekbd. 

S.  All  the  power  which  ii  dielinet  in  the  creatuTGa,  muitbe  anil 
eieabu*  hath  a  itieiigth  to  do  tfaii,  another  !□  do  that ;  eveiy  creal 
fillad  widi  a  particular  aad  limited  powec,  according  to  the  capat 
from  thii  fiHmtam ;  all  are  diatinct  itreuni  Irom  God.  Bnt  the 
eteatme,  thon^diitiiiBtia  thennkof  creatunt,  ii  united  in  Godt 
dioae  liaea  were  drawn,  the  fbontain  whence  thoae  attpune  were 
pomr  of  one  ireature  be  ^rairaUe,  ai  the  power  of  an  angel,  w 
Hlth  (Pi.  dil.  20),  '  ezcelleth  in  tlrenath ; '  how  much  greater  mu 
tegioii  of  angcli  be  I  How  ineeoceivwif  wpeiior  the  power  of  all 
^oitnal  natnna,  whieh  an  the  oicdlent  worki  of  God  I  Now,  if 
pawar,  which  ia  io  evary  angel  diatinet,  were  compacted  in  one  ai 
ocaed  oar  iUidetitandinK>  wd  be  above  oar  power  to  form  a  diati 
iti  What  ia  dtua  diTided  in  emr  angel,  muM  be  thought  united 
angel*,  and  &r  mgce  eiedlent  in  him.  Every  thing  ia  in  a  more 
Ae  tMUrtain,  than  m  the  ttreami  which  dietil  and  dereend  from  il 


Again,  if  all  the  power*  of  several  creatures,  with 
qnalitica  and  vigoon,  both  of  beatfi,  planta,  and  rational  creatun 
ea«  MlQeot;  a*  if  oue  lion  had  the  itrcnfth  of  all  the  liona  that 
one  elephant  had  the  ttiengtK  of  all  the  dephania  that  ever  were 
hadalldiapcnrarof  motion  and  Minging  that  all  bee*  ever  had,  it^ 
ibengdi ;  but  if  the  BtMDgth  of  all  thoae  thai  sathered  into  one  of  r 
ha  loogad  in  one  aole  (nature,  one  man,  woiJd  it  not  be  a  streng 
il»eyidiit  Or,  nippoae  one  cannon  had  all  the  force  of  all  the  • 
ymn  m  the  worid,  what  a  battery  would  it  make,  and,  aa  it  were, 
frame  cS  heaven  and  earth  1  All  thii  itrenfrth  must  be  much  m< 
nUfl  in  God;  all  ia  united  in  him.  If  it  were  in  one  individual 
wndditillbe  bat  afinite  power  in  a  finite  nature :  but  in  God  it  ia  infii 
Jnaw  2.  If  there  were  not  an  incomnreheniible  nowtr  in  God 


>n  on,  Dui  US  cannot  mm  ii,  Docuiie  un  oeioDgi  hm  w  power  Dm  wtmE- 
:  BB  conw  ander  the  knowledge  of  God,  not  in  itaelf  and  ile  owd  natOM^ 
I  ■  defect  from  God,  and  contrary  to  good,  which  i*  the  preur  oUeet  of 
ovledge.  He  koawi  it  alio  not  at  poMibl*  to  be  dooe  Of  hbaaeli^  bnt 
I  to  5a  done  b]r  the  creature.     Agaiii,  if  God  were  not  amnipgtinl^ 

inugiiie  lonelhing  duh»  perfect  than  God  :•>  for  if  we  bai  Om  from 
■img  which  in  Jt*  own  nature  ii  pouible,  we  majr  rau^iiw  a  Mng 
lo  that  thinf,  one  that  ia  able  to  efiect  it;  and  M  imMima  an  agent 
■n  God,  a  being  able  to  do  more  than  God  i«  able  to  &,  and  eoue- 
baing  more  perfect  than  God :  but  no  being  more  perfect  than  God  caa 
id  by  anj'  creature.     Nothiug  caa  be  called  moat  perfect,  if  an j  thing 

be  wanUng  to  it.  Active  power  follow*  the  perfection  of  a  thing,  and 
we  counted  more  noble  bj  how  much  more  of  efScacr  and  virtnt  they 
V«  count  tboee  the  beat  and  moat  perfect  plant*,  that  have  the  greateet 
'a  them,  and  power  of  worUog  upon  the  body  for  the  core  of  di» 


»  theauelTee,  (ai  wat  before  cndenced,)  n 
•  aW  It  i*  by  the  title  of  Almigh^  be  ia  denominate^  whan  declared 
tarcfaahle  to  perfection  (Job  xi.  7j :  '  Canat  thou  by  KarcMn^  find  oat 
t  than  find  out  the  Alm^h^  to  perfection  V  Thia  would  be  hintted  and 
n^  if  be  were  deatitute  of  an  active  aUli^  to  do  whateoerer  be  pleaaed 
tfaoererwai  poanble  to  be  done.  Ai  he  hath  not  a  perfect  liberty  of  wiD, 
i  not  win  what  fae  jdeated ;  lo  he  would  luit  have  a  perfect  acting,  if  he 
do  what  he  willed. 

3.  The  limplici^  of  God  manifbita  it.  Every  nibatance,  the  more  im- 
^  the  more  poirerfid  it  ia.  All  perfectione  are  mora  united  in  a  aiinple, 
compounded  being.  Angela,  being  epiriU,  are  more  powerful  than  bo£ef. 
(ra  ia  the  greateat  limplicity,  there  ia  the  ereateat  umty ;  and  where  there 
■taat  unity,  there  ii  the  greatest  power.  Where  there  i)  a  compowtion  of 
and  a  member,  the  member  or  oigan  may  be  weakened  and  rendered 
■c^  though  the  power  doth  ilill  reiide  in  the  facul^.  Ai  a  man,  when 
r  bandit  cut  offer  broke,  he  hath  the  faculty  of  motion  itill;  but  he  hath 
Mtniment  that  part  whereby  he  did  manifeit  and  put  forth  that  modon : 
Ming  a  pure  ipirittial  nature,  hath  no  memben,  no  orgaui  to  be  defaced 
•d.  All  impedimenta  of  actioni  ariie  cither  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
or  &om  something  without  it.  There  con  be  no  hindrance  to  God  to  do 
»  he  pleaaes:  not  m  himielf,  becauie  be  ia  the  moat  timple  being,  hatli 
riety  m  himaeif,  ia  not  compoaed  of  divera  thingi ;  and  it  cannot  be  IVom 


UD  a—Jttd  power  can  ratntin  the  fire,  ao  loaf  a*  it  remuni  to, 
ing  to  iti  natim.  Thu  wu  done  by  God,  m  the  cue  of  the  1 
tlut  of  diB  baming  buih  (Exod.  iii  2).  It  wu  w  mneh  mirao 
■Iiould  Dot  conjume,  u  it  wai  nntiirBl  that  it  should  born  by  thi 
upon  it.  No  eleinent  is  lo  obatinate  and  deai^  but  it  hean  and  c 
perfomu  hii  orders,  though  contrarj'  to  its  own  nature :  all 
creature  is  suspended  as  soon  as  it  receives  his  command.  He 
gtnal  to  nUure,  can  take  away  the  necessity  of  nature :'  he  pres 
but  is  not  confined  to  those  laws  he  hath  prescribed  to  creature 
lur«,  and  out  turn  the  channels  of  nature  according  to  hii  own 
into  the  bowels  of  nature,  search  into  all  the  treasures  of  it,  t 
core  a  diaeaie,  and  after  all  their  attempts  it  may  prove  labour 
by  one  aet  of  his  will,  one  word  of  his  mouth,  overturns  the  v: 
reacuea  fhnn  the  most  desperate  diseaici.i  All  the  miracle*  whii 
the^oatles,  either  speaking  some  wordsor  touching  with  the  hav 
by  any  virtue  iDherent  in  their  words  or  m  their  touches ;  for  < 
in  any  created  finite  snlject  would  be  created  and  finite  itself 
wot  ineapaUe  to  produce  effects  which  required  an  infinite  vii 
which  are  above  the  power  of  nature.  So  when  nur  Saiiour  w 
waa  not  by  any  quahty  resident  in  bis  human  nature,  but  W  tl 
Divinity.  The  flesh  could  only  do  what  was  proper  lo  the  flesh 
what  WM  proper  to  the  Deity.  'God  alone  dolh  wonders'  ( 
eluding  every  other  cause  from  producing  nich  things.  He  onl 
which  are  above  the  power  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  wrought  bi 
whataoevet.  Ho  doth  not  hereby  put  his  omnipotence  to  any  i 
with  bun  to  tun  nature  out  of  ili  settled  course,  as  it  was  to  pia 
it  holds^  and  w>oir>t  it  that  course  it  runs.  All  the  works  of 
mitaclea  andteatunoniesof  the  power  of  God  producing  them,  ai 
but  works  above  the  power  of  nature,  being  novelties  and  uniisv 
s  gnaUr  admiration  u|ion  their  appesrance,  becauHe  they  are 
n«tiir«v  but  the  convulsions  of  it.  I  might  also  ndd  as  an  ai^ 
the  inntd  of  man  lo  conceive  more  than  halh  been  wmii^hi  by 
And  Ood  can  work  whatsoever  perfection  the  mind  of  nmn  can  c 
the  reaches  of  a  created  imagination  and  fancy  would  be  more 
power  of  God.  His  power,  therefore,  is  far  greater  than  the  coi 
tellectual  creature  j  else  the  creature  would  be  of  a  greater  c. 
than  God  is  to  effect.  Tbe  creature  would  have  a  power  01 
God'*  power  of  activity ;  and  consequently  a  creature,  in  some  r 


)uniMl£ 


Now  whatsoever  a 


an  conceive  possible 
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ixs^  Mug  and  endowmente  to  all  the  ereaturet  io  fhe  worid  (Job  zzxviiL)rl 
^  ^M  in  hetEwea  and  earth  it  hJa,  and  ahews  ihe  greatneaa  of  hia  power,  glory, 


d  majettjr  (1  Chron.  zziz.  11).  The  heaven  being  ao  magnificent  a 
^ork,  18  calkd  emphatically,  *  the  firmament  of  hia  power'  (Pa.  d.  1) ;  hia 
^^aizig  more  conspicuoaa  and  unayaOed  in  that  glorioua  arch  of  the  woild. 
^  God  ezalta  by  hia  power'  (Job  zzzvi  22),  that  ia,  exalte  himaelf  by  hia 
*^  adl  the  works  of  hu  handa;  in  the  amalleat  ihrub^  as  well  as  the  moat 
Mn.  All  his  worka  of  natmre  are  truly  miradea,  diough  we  oonsider  them 
^^  blinded  with  too  fi«quent  and  costomaiy  a  aicht  m  them ;  yet,  in  the 
^^  all  the  rest,  the  view  of  die  heavens  doth  more  aSect  us  with  astonishment 
^^gjlrt  of  Ood's  arm :  theae  declare  hia  glory,  and  '  the  firmament  shews  hia 
^'*wk'  (Pa.  xiz  1).  And  the  FMlmist  pecuuaily  calla  them  hia  heavena,  and 
off  hu  fingers  rPB.viiL  3):  theae  were  immediatelv  created  by  God,  whereaa 
things  in  tne  world  were  brought  into  being  oy  the  power  of  God,  yet 
18  of  the  influence  of  the  heavena. 
power  ia  the  first  thing  evident  in  tiie  stoiy  of  die  creation.  '  In  die 
Si^^lf  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth'  (Gen.  L 1).  There  ia  no  appear- 
Anything  in  this  declaratory  pre&oe,  but  of  power:  the  characters  of  wndom 
^tler  in  the  distinct  fi>nnation  af  things,  and  animating  them  witii  auitable 
for  an  universal  good.  B;^  heaven  and  earth,  is  meant  the  whole  maaa  of 
^^■ciues :  by  heaven,  all  the  airy  region,  with  aU  the  boat  of  it ;  bv  the  earth, 
j^'^H^all  that  which  makes  the  entire  inferior  riobe.^  The  Jewa  obaerve,  that 
^vat  of  Genesis,  in  the  whole  chapter,  unto  ue  finishing  the  work  in  aiz  dm, 
jMaDed  Crn72i(»  which  is  a  name  of  Power,  and  that  thirty-two  ^timea  in  that 
gy;  but  after  die  finishing  the  six  days'  work,  he  ia  called  C^^T/^^^»  which, 
ffhg  to  their  notion,  is  a  name  of  goodneaa  and  kindness :  hia  power  ia  firat 
■M  in  firaming  the  world,  before  his  goodness  ia  visible  in  the  sustaining  and  pre- 
t%  it  It  was  by  this  name  of  Power  and  Almiffhty  that  he  waa  known  in  the 
t  apn  of  die  world,  not  by  his  name,  Jehovah  (&od.  vL  3) :  '  And  I  appeared 
» AJbnham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty ;  but  by  my  name 
pnh  was  I  not  known  to  them.  Not  but  that  they  were  acq|uainted  with  the 
M^  bat  did  not  experience  the  intent  of  the  name,  which  signified  his  truth  in 
paribrmance  of  his  promises ;  they  knew  him  by  that  name  as  promising,  but 
'  knew  him  not  by  that  name,  as  performing.  He  would  be  known  by  his  name 
ffsah,  true  to  his  word,  when  he  waa  about  to  effect  the  deliverance  firom  Egypt; 
pe  of  the  eternal  redemption,  wherein  the  truth  of  God,  in  performing  of  iiia 
pramise,  is  gloriously  magnified.  And  hence  it  is  that  God  is  called  Almighty 
t  in  the  book  of  Job  than  in  all  the  Scripture  besiden^  I  think  about  thirty-two 
i^  and  Jehovah  but  once,  which  is  Job  xiL  9,  unless  in  Job  xxxviiL  when  God 
itiDduced  speaking  himself;  which  is  an  argument  of  Job's  living  before  die 
wrance  firom  £gyp^  when  God  was  known  more  by  his  works  of  creation  than 
M  nerformance  of  his  promises,  before  the  name  Jehovah  was  formally  published. 
M,  this  attribute  of  his  eternal  power,  ia  the  first  thing  visible  and  intelligible 
I  dbe  first  glance  of  the  eye  upon  the  creaturea  (Rom.  L  20).  Bring  a  man  out 
m  cave  where  he  hath  been  nursed,  without  seeing  any  thing  out  of  the  confines 
,  and  let  him  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  take  a  prospect  of  that  glorious 
f,  the  aun,  then  cast  them  down  to  the  earth,  and  behola  the  surface  of  it,  with 
fliMn  dothing ;  the  first  notion  which  will  start  up  in  hia  mind  fh>m  that  spring 
londers,  is  that  of  power,  which  he  will  at  first  adore  with  a  religious  astonish- 
L  ^  The  wisdom  or  God  in  them  is  not  so  nresentiy  apparent,  till  after  a  more 
ifaile  consideration  of  his  works  and  knowleq^^e  of  the  properties  of  their  natures, 
sonveniency  of  their  situations,  and  the  us^lneaa  of  their  fimctions,  and  the 
r  wherein  they  are  linked  toffether  for  the  good  of  the  univerae. 

By  thia  creative  power  God  ia  often  distii^g;uished  firom  aU  the  idds  and  false 
i  in  the  world.  And  b]^  this  title  he  sets  forth  himself  when  he  would  act  any 
t  and  wonderful  work  in  the  world  (Ps.  cxxxv.  6,  6) :  '  He  is  great  above  m 
^'  fiir  '  he  hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'  Upon  thia 
onded  aU  the  worship  he  challengeth  in  the  worid,  as  Us  peculiar  glory  (Rev 
1) :  '  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  honour,  and  power,  for  dioa 
eveated  aU  things.    And  (Rev.  x.  6)  <  I  have  made  the  earth,  and  created  nun 

(A)  Mercer,  p.  7.  coL  1, 1. 
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to  adorn  it,  the  hiUs  to  secure  the  valleyi,  and  the  rocki  to  fbrdiy  ^J^^  ^ 
inundations  of  the  lea;  and  on  tliis  dull  and  sluggish  element  he  botomaf^ 
a  (hiitfiilnesR,  to  maintmn,  feed,  and  multiply  so  many  seeds  of  diftnntkafc* 
conferred  upon  those  little  bodies  of  seeds  a  power  to  multiply  their  Idnd^pj* 
junction  with  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  to  many  thousands,  ftws  tl»'* 
mntter,  the  slime  or  dust  of  the  earth,  he  kneaded  the  body  of  "^  *^?JJ| 
so  curious  a  fabric,  fit  to  entertain  a  soul  of  a  heavenly  extraction,  ftnP*7* 
breath  of  God  (Gen.  ii.  7).  He  brought  light  out  of  thick  darkneii,  «di^ 
creatures,  fish  and  fowl,  out  of  inanimate  waters  (Gen.  L  20),  and  g*y*.*PJ2" 
sitontaneous  motion  to  things  arising  from  that  mattor  which  had  no  fi^*"* 
To  convert  one  thing  into  another,  is  an  evidence  of  infinite  Jwefi'f'^'Vj 
ting  things  of  nothing;  for  the  distance  between  life  and  "°^^"°S^s3 
which  is  between  being  and  not  being.  God  first  forms  matter  out  rfncwui^* 
then   draws  upon,  and  from  this  indisposed  chaos,   many  exceOent 
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N either  earth  nor  sea  were  capable  of  producing  living  creatures  ^^^"^^^ 
power  working  upon  it,  and  bringing  into  it  such  variety  and  multiti»*  **•• 
and  this  is  called,  by  some,  mediate  creation,  as  the  producing  the  chs<*i'j*^ 
without  form  and  void,  is  called  immediate  creation.   Is  not  the  power  g™j^ 
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admirable  in  forming,  out  of  tempered  clay,  such  varieties  of  neat  and  ii^—.* 
seK  that,  after  they  are  fashioned  and  past  the  fiimace,  look  as  if  dtey^*? 
any  kin  to  the  matter  they  are  formed  of?  and  is  it  not  the  same  ww^^fjT 
maker,  that,  from  a  little  melted  jelly  of  sand  and  ashes,  or  the  duit  <^,^T 
blow  up  so  pure  a  body  as  glass,  and  in  such  varieties  of  shapes?  andtt*^ 
power  of  God  more  admirable,  because  infinite  in  speaking  out  so  beautifii*^ 
out  of  nothing,  and  such  varieties  of  living  creatures  from  matter  utteiiy  bt^^ 
in  its  own  nature,  for  such  forms  ? 

lid.  And  this  conducts  to  a  third  thing,  wherein  the  power  of  God  fugf^ 
that  he  did  all  this  with  the  greatest  ease  and  fru:ility. 

1 .  Without  instruments.  As  God  made  the  world  without  the  advice,  so  lifl^ 
the  assistance,  of  anv  other :  '  He  stretehed  forth  the  heavens  alone,  aiu&  0^ 
abroad  the  earth  by  himself*  (Isa.  xliv.  24).  He  had  no  engine,  but  his  woni* 
pnttem  or  model,  but  himself.  What  need  can  he  have  of  instruments,  that  iii^ 
to  create  what  instruments  he  pleases  ?  Where  there  is  no  resistance  in  the  oibiM^ 
where  no  need  of  preparation  or  intrumental  advantage  in  the  agent ;  there  Ai 
actual  determination  or  the  will  is  sufficient  to  a  production.  What  instrument  veA 
wo  to  the  thinking  of  a  thought,  or  an  act  of  our  will  ?  Men,  indeed,  cannot  i^ 
any  thing  without  tools ;  the  best  artificer  must  be  beholden  to  aomethii^  dae  i* 
his  noblest  works  of  art  The  carpenter  cannot  work  without  his  rule,  andaxe,«iil 
saw,  and  other  instruments  ;  the  wateh-maker  cannot  act  without  his  file  and  pUen; 
but  in  creation,  there  is  nothing  necessary  to  God's  bringing  forth  a  worid,  bat  i 
simple  act  of  his  will,  which  is  both  the  principal  cause,  and  mstnimentaL  He  hsi 
no  scaffolds  to  rear  it,  no  engines  to  polish  it,  no  hammers  or  mattocks  to  clod  and 
work  it  together.  It  is  a  miserable  error  to  measure  the  actions  of  an  Infinite  Can* 
by  the  imperfect  model  of  a  finite,  since,  by  his  own  *  power  and  out-atretched  ana. 
he  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  '  (Jer.  xxxii.  17).  What  excellency  would  God 
have  in  his  work  above  others,  if  he  needed  instruments,  as  feeble  men  do?  ■  Evot 
artificer  is  counted  more  admirable,  that  can  fr-ame  curious  works  with  the  less  msi- 
ter,  fewer  tools,  and  assistances.  God  uses  instruments  in  his  works  of  providence^ 
not  for  necessity,  but  for  the  display  of  his  wisdom  in  the  management  ofUiem ;  jet 
those  instruments  were  originally  framed  by  him  without  instruments.  Indeed,  sooie 
of  the  Jews  thought  the  angels  were  the  instruments  of  God  in  cre-ating  man,  and 
that  those  words,  *  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image  *  (Gen.  i.  26),  were  spoken 
to  angels.  But  certainly  the  Scripture,  which  denies  God  any  counseUor  in  the  model 
of  creation  (Isa.  xl.  12 — 14),  doth  not  join  any  instrument  with  him  in  the  open- 
tion,  which  is  every  where  ascribed  to  himself  '  without  created  assistance '  (lis. 
xlv.  18).  It  was  not  to  angels  God  spake  in  that  affair;  if  so,  man  was  made  ditf 
the  image  of  angels,  if  they  were  companions  with  God  in  that  work ;  hut  it  is  eveiy- 
where  said,  that  '  Man  was  made  after  the  image  of  God  '  (Gen.  i.  27).  Again, 
the  image  wherein  man  was  created,  was  that  of  dominion  over  the  lower  creatureii 
M  appears  ver.  26,  which  we  find  not  conferred  u]M>n  angels;  and  it  ia  ooC  fike)y 
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^^  Moaet  Bhmld  hittiidiicc  the  angtii,  m  Gnd's  privy  munwl,  of  whose  creation  ha 

K^>  "-"  ■  — ^  --ie  ly  liable.  'Let  tu  make  man,' rather  liptiiieitheTrinitj,  aiid 

Qile,aiti»ne think.  Whichofthe  JeirishkiDgiwTuteintheityle, 
-  -     -  uni  n  .!•  uu  ciutoin  of  Utct  ttnui ;  and  we  must  not  meaiure  the  loiiRua^ 
■Echpture  by  the  i^Ie  of  Europe,  of  a  br  later  date  than  the  penning  the  hutoiv 
'^^^|J^5xvaiian.  ITaiueb  were  hii  conniellan  in  the  creation  of  llie  material  world, 
:^_  Xfcl*  ""faTimeat  had  he  in  the  creation  of  an^lil     If  hii  o*ni  wiMlom  were  the 
^*w.  and  hi»  own  will  the  producer  of  the  one ;  why  (hould  we  not  think,  that 
J^<^  hy  hi!  nle  power  in  the  other  J  It  i*  concluded  by  moet,  that  the  power  of 
J™*"  cannot  be  derived  to  any  creature,  it  being  a  work  of  onmipoteney ;  the 
^^S  somcibin^out  &om  nothing,  cannot  be  coraAiunicBted  without  a  communi- 
?~°  °C  iTit  Deity  itael£     The  educing  thinsi  from  nothing  eiceedi  the  capaci^ 
4^1^  c^uLurt,  and  the  creature  ii  of  too  feeble  a  nature  to  be  elevated  to  k  high 
~^y^-    It  »  verjr  nnreawnable  to  think,  that  God  needed  any  luch  aid.     If  an 
^^iTii  vi'te  neceuwy  for  God  to  create  the  world,  then  he  could  not  do  it  with- 
er inilruineDt ;  if  he  could  not,  be  were  not  then  all-sufficient  in  himielf,  if  he 
7™™  upoD  any  thing  without  himself,  for  the  production  or  conaunmiation  of 
?*i*b.    And  it  might  he  inquired,  how  that  initrument  came  into  heing ;  if  it 
^^bbe,  uid  there  waa  a  time  when  it  vol  not,  it  must  haveitt  being  from  the 
*'  tf  God  ;  and  then,  why  could  not  God  u  well  create  all  thing!  without  an 
'tant,  m  create  that  inatmment  without  on  initrument  ?  For  there  waa  no  mors 
J^BeoMnrytOB  producing  the  whole  without  instruments,  than  to  produce  one 
JK  without  Ml  uutnunCDt.     No  creature  can,  in  its  own  nature,  be  an  initru- 
Ptf  GteatioD.     If  aay  such  instrument  were  used  by  God,  it  must  be  elevated 
id  what  is  so  an  instrumi       '     '      "" 
iwn  nature,  but  frtnn  an 

_ , J _„  ..-.„v.  All  that  power  io  the — , 

ppmrer  of  God,  and  not  the  power  of  the  instrument ;  and,  therefore,  what  God 
bj  ta  instnmient,  he  conhldoiu  well  without.     If  vou  diould  teeaneap|d;^  a 
'  roD,  for  the  cutting  of  it,  and  effect  it,  you  would  not  call  the  straw  an  in- 
in  that  action,  bemuse  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  straw  to  do 
done  wholly  by  some  other  force,  which  mieht  have  done  it  ai  well  wilh- 
raw  sa  with  iL     The  narratiTe  of  the  creatiOD  in  Genesis,  removes  any 
nnent  from  God.  The  plants  which  are  preserved  and  propagatd  by  the  influ- 
teof  the  sun,  were  created  the  day  before  the  sun,  viz.  on  the  '  third  day,' whereea, 
■  Bghtwaacullectedintothehodyof  the  iim  on  the  'fourth  day'  (Gen.  i.  II,  16>{ 
',  that  ll^ougb  the  plants  do  insliumentally  owe  Iheir  yearly  beauty  and  pro- 
id  to  the  sun,  yet  they  did  not  in  any  manner  owe  their  creation  to  tha 
.  jneatal  heat  and  vigour  of  it 
MX.  Cod  created  the  world  by  a  word,  by  a  simple  act  of  his  will.     The  whole 
tioQ  is  wrought  by  a  ward  ;  '  God  said.  Let  there  be  light ; '  and  '  God  said,  Let 
e  be  a  finniunent.'  "     Nut  that  we  should  understand  it  of  a  aensible  word,  but 
'  e  easiness  of  this  operation  to  God,  as  easy  as  a  word  to  man.  We  must 
:  of  a  powerful  order  of  his  own  will,  which  is  expressed  by  the  Paalmint 
of  a  command  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9)  :  '  He  spake,  and  it  was  done;  he  com- 
1,  and  il  stood  fast ; '  and  (Ps.  cxlTiii.  S),  '  He  commanded,  and  they  wcro 
.'     At  the  same  instant  that  he  wilk-d  them  to  stand  forth,  they  did  stand 
The  eSicacious  command  of  the  Creator  was  the  original  of  all  things ;  (hu 
Msbility  of  nothing  obeyed  the  act  of  his  will.     Creation  is  therefore  entitled  a 
hxg  (Etom.  iv.  17):  'He  calls  those  thbgs  which  are  not,  as  if  they  were,'    Tu 
-     '  e  with  God,  than  to  call ;  and  what  he  calls,  presents  itself  before 

posture  that  he  calls  it.  He  did  with  more  case  make  a  world,  than 
>  can  form  a  thought.  It  is  the  same  ease  to  him  to  create  worids,  a»  to  di'cri'e 
-B^ :  liiere  needs  no  more  than  a  resolve  to  have  things  wrought  St  auch  a  time, 
^id  tb«7  win  be,  according  to  hia  pleasure.  This  will  is  hia  power  ;  '  Let  there  be 
'tAt,'  il  the  precept  of  his  will ;  and  '  there  was  light,'  is  the  effect  of  his  urecupt 
l^a  woid,  was  the  matter  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  framed;  by  a  word,  thiiiK* 
■(yiatt  themselves  from  the  rude  mass  into  their  proper  forms;  by  a  word,  light 
— liiiitii  itself  into  one  body,  and  forms  a  sun  ;  by  a  word,  are  the  heavens,  as  it 
VCR,  bMpaogied  with  stars,  and  the  earth  dressed  with  fluwera;  by  a  word,  is  thft 
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world  both  ceiled  and  floored :  one  act  of  his  wiU  furmed  the  wori^  nA  fM 
its  beauty.     AU  the  variety  and  several  exploits  of  his  power  were  wt  caid^ 
distinct  words  or  acts  of  power.  Ood  utterra  not  distinct  wnrdi  (or  fiakl^H^ 
as,  let  there  be  an  elephant,  and  let  there  be  a  lion ;  but  as  he  prodnndtbDafflla 
creatures  out  of  one  matter,  so  by  one  word.  By  one  single  commmd,  to  vMi 
of  creatum,  with  their  clothine,' ornaments,  distinct  notes,  qualitiei,fiBe6a^^ 
brought  forth  (Qen.  i.  11) :  by  one  word,  all  the  seeds  of  die  eBtk,iiAiM 
rarious  virtuet:  by  one  word,  all  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  fowls  of  the  sir,fa  Ak^ 
tinct  natures,  instincts,  colours  (Gen.  i  20) :  by  one  word,  all  thebetrtsof^M 
with  their  ▼arietles  (Gen.  i.  24).     Heaven  and  earth,  spiritual  and  eorpwj^^ 
tures,  mortal  and  immortal,  the  greater  and  the  less,  visible  and  inviaUe,  vmind 
with  the  same  ease : »  a  word  made  the  least,  and  a  word  made  the  gTctf>^  ^' 
as  little  difficulty  to  him  to  produce  the  highest  angel,  as  the  lighten  ittn.  ki 
enough  for  the  existence  of  the  stateliest  cnenibim,  for  God  only  to  wiD  ^^ 
It  was  enough  for  the  forming  and  fixing  the  sun,  to  will  the  compsctiif  djp 
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there  was  no  proportion  between  nothing  and  being,  so  there  was  as  little  fnf''* 
between  a  word  and  such  glorious  effects.     A  mere  voice,  coming  (ran  n^  ^.,..  i, 
potent  will,  was  capable  to  produce  such  varieties,  which  ancrcls  and  menl>*«e^ 
m  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  this  without  weariness.   What  labour  is  there  is  vw 
what  pain  could  there  be  in  speaking  a  word?    (Isa.  xl.  28),  *  The  CreitBf  dV 
ends  of  the  earth  is  not  weary.'    And  though  he  be  said  to  rest  after  the  oc^  ^r-^ 
it  is  to  be  meant  a  rest  from  work,  not  a  repose  from  weariness.     So  gRi^*^ 
power  of  God,  that  without  any  matter,  without  nnv  instruments,  he  ooo^cni 
many  worids,  and  with  the  same  ease  as  he  made  this. 

4th.  I  might  add  also,  the  appearance  of  this  power  in  the  instantaneom  va^ 
tion  of  things.     The  ending  of^his  word  was  not  only  the  beginning,  but  wtjff' 
fection  of  every  thing  he  spake  into  bring ;  not  several  words  to  several  pttH  ^ 
members,  but  one  word,  one  breath  of  bis  mouth,  one  act  of  his  will,  to  die  tM 
species  of  the  creatures,  and  to  every  member  in  each  individual.     Heaven  *i 
earth  were  created  in  a  moment ;  six  days  went  to  their  disposal ;  and  that  coadf 
order  we  obser^'e  in  the  world  was  the  work  of  a  week :  the  matter  was  formed « 
soon  as  God  had  spoken  the  word ;  and  in  eveiy  part  of  the  creation,  as  sooa  ■ 
God  spake  the  word,  *  Let  it  be  so'  (Gen.  i.),  the  answer  immediately  is,  *  It  wiiio;* 
which  notes  the  present  standing  up  of  the  creature  according  to  the  act  of  his  «9: 
and,  therefore, <1  one  obscrv-cs,  that '  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light;*  in  ik 
Hebrew  are  the  same  words,  without  any  alteration  of  letter  or  point,  onlv  the  cca- 
junctive  particle  added,  -)1H  ^H^  1W  ^PT,  'Let  there  be  light,  and  let  tbeieW 
light,'  to  shew,  that  the  same  instant  of  the  speaking  the  Divine  word,  was  Ae  sf 
pearance  of  the  creatine :  so  great  was  the  authority  of  his  will. 

Secondly,  We  are  to  shew  God's  power  in  the  Government  of  the  world.  Ai 
God  decreed  fW>m  eternity  the  creation  of  thinp  in  time,  so  he  decreed  IVom  Hrt 
nity  the  particular  ends  of  creatures,  and  thenr  operations  respecting  those  coda 
Now,  as  there  was  need  of  his  power  to  exenite  his  decree  of  creation,  there  is  sbs 
need  of  his  power  to  execute  his  decree  about  the  manner  of  government'  AS 
government  is  an  act  of  the  understanding,  will,  and  power.  Prudence  to  desiia 
belongs  to  the  understanding;  the  election  oif  the  means  belongs  to  the  will;  and  toe 
accomplishment  of  the  whole  is  an  act  of  power.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  detennine 
whidi  18  most  necessary :  wisdom  stands  m  as  much  need  of  power  to  perfect,  u 
power  doth  of  wisdom,  to  model  and  draw  out  a  scheme ;  though  wisdom  dii«cl% 
power  must  effect  Wisdom  and  power  are  distinct  things  among  men :  a  poor 
man  in  a  cottage  may  have  more  prudence  to  advise,  tlian  a  privj-  counseUor;  and 
a  prince  more  power  to  act,  than  wisdom  to  conduct  A  pilot  may  direct  thoogk 
he  be  lame,  and  cannot  climb  the  masts,  and  spread  the  sails:  but  God  is  wantinf 
hi  nothing ;  neither  in  wisdom  to  design,  nor  in  will  to  determine,  nor  in  power  » 
accomplish.  His  wisdom  is  not  fcrhle,  nor  his  power  foolish :  a  feeble  wisdom  coold 
not  act  what  it  would,  and  a  foolish  power  would  act  more  than  it  should.  Tht 
(o)  Aufui.  ip)  Thfodoret  (f)  I*«l»  p.  111.  (r)  Sum,  Vol.  I.  lib.  3.  cap.  10. 


aome  oi  me  beatbens  aclmowledged,  in  their  wonhipmng  Uod  under 
1  oz,  A  uieftd  creature,  by  reason  of  its  strength,  to  whicn  we  owe  so 
od  in  com.    Hence,  God  is  styled  the  '  Preserver  of  man  and  beast* 

Hence,  the  Jews  cnlled  God,*  Place ;  because  he  is  the  subsistence 
It  the  same  word  whereby  he  gave  being  to  things,  he  gives  to  them 
a  duration  in  being  to  such  a  term  of  time.  As  they  were  '  created 
MBj  are  supported  by  his  word  (Heb.  L  3).  Hie  same  powerftd  fiat, 
bring  fortn  grass'  (Gen.  L  11),  when  die  plants  peeped  upon  man 
is  expressed  every  spring,  when  they  begin  to  lift  up  their  heads  from 
<s  and  winter  eraves.  Tlie  resurrection  of  light  every  morning,  the 
easure  of  all  things  to  the  eye ;  the  watering  the  vaHeys  from  the 
gs ;  the  curbing  thie  natural  appetite  of  the  waters  from  covering  the 
raught  that  the  beasts  drink,  every  lodging  the  fowls  have,  every  \AX 
Mutenance  of  man  and  beast,  is  ascribed  to  the  '  opening  of  his  hand,' 
r  his  power  (Ps.  civ.  27,  &c.))  as  much  as  the  first  creation  of  things, 
hem  with  their  particnlar  nature :  whence  the  plants,  which  aresoser- 
Ued  <  the  trees  of  the  Lord'  (ver.  16),  of  Jehovah,  that  hath  only  being 
limself.  The  whole  Psalm  is  but  the  description  of  his  preserving, 
Genesis  is  of  his  creating,  power.  It  is  by  this  power  angeb  have  so 
I  years  remained  in  the  power  of  understanding  and  willmg.  By  this 
stant  in  their  natures  have  been  joined  together;  a  spiritum  som  and 
nit  in  a  marriage  knot  By  this  power  the  heavenly  bodies  have  fiyr 
died  in  their  spheres,  and  the  tumultuous  elements  have  persisted  in 
r  this  hath  the  matter  of  the  worid  been  to  this  day  continued,  and  as 
Ttaining  forms  as  it  was  at  the  first  creation.  What  an  amazing  B^ht  ^ 

ee  a  man  hold  a  pillar  of  the  Exchange  upon  one  of  his  fineers!  What  >^ 

9wer  of  God,  *  wno  holds  the  waters  in  tne  hollow  of  his  nand,  metes 

with  a  span,  and  weighs  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  m  a 
d.  12)  f  The  preservmg  the  earth  fr^m  the  violence  of  the  sea  is  a 
of  this  power.v  How  is  that  raginjg;  element  kept  pent  within  those 
irst  lodged  it ;  continues  its  course  m  its  channel  without  overflowing 
dashine  in  pieces  the  lower  part  of  the  creation  ?  The  natural  situa- 
er  is  to  be  above  the  earth,  because  it  is  b'ghter ;  and  to  be  immediately 
because  it  is  heavier  than  that  thinner  dement  Who  restrains  this 
'  of  it,  but  that  God  that  first  formed  it?  The  word  of  command  at 
)  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  finther,'  keeps  those  waters  linked  together  in 
they  may  not  ravage  the  earth,  but  be  usefiil  to  the  inhabitants  of  it 
«  it  finds  a  gap  to  enter,  what  power  of  earth  can  hinder  its  passage? 
iometimes  is  all  the  art  of  man  to  send  it  to  its  proper  channel,  when 
uread  its  mighty  waves  over  some  countries,  ana  trampled  part  of  tiie 
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upon  the  shore;  when  they  come  to  touch  thoie  landy  limiti,  dieyWfftkeirhi^ 
^Iflat,  and  link  into  the  lap  whence  they  were  niiaed,  and  Kcm  to  fan* 
jnger  that  they  can  march  no  further,  but  must  split  themidm  it  n  ws* 
obtftocle!     Can  the  sand  be  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  this!  TliefeikiMi** 
gives  no  footing  to  such  a  thought     Who  can  apprehend,  that  ueonccii^ 
tliould  retire  upon  the  opposition  of  a  straw  in  an  miant's  handt  hittteW 
of  the  water  \     Its  retirement  is  against  the  natural  qualit)'  of  it;  pwg^^^ 
upon  the  ground,  and  you  always  see  it  spread  itael£    No  cause  can  be  ROiaili 
nature ;  it  is  a  standing  monument  of  the  power  of  God  in  the  pwa^tf^fjl 
world,  and  ought  to  be  more  taken  notice  of  by  us  in  this  island,  annwd v 
it,  than  by  some  other  countries  in  the  world. 

^1 .)  We  find  nothing  hath  power  to  preserve  itsel£  Doth  noterefycwJjTj 
earth  require  the  assistance  of  some  other  for  its  maintenance?  'dntfaeiv^ 
up  without  mire?  can  the  flag  grow  up  without  water'  (Job  riiL  11)-  ?*JJL- 
beast  maintain  itself  without  grain  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth!  ^  _?l3i 
man  tumble  into  the  grave,  without  the  aid  of  other  creatures  to  pw|^*T! 
"Whence  du  these  creatures  receive  that  virtue  of  supplying  him  nc»*'"™'j^* 
from  the  sun  and  eartli  /  and  whence  do  they  derive  that  virtue,  but  ^||~|    i  x 
of  all  thin^?    And  should  he  but  slack  his  hand,  how  soon  would  tbe;V> 
their  Qualities  perish,  and  the  links  of  the  world  fall  in  pieces,  and  da>b <***^ 
into  their  first  chaos  and  confusion  I     All  creatures  mdeed  have  an  "^V^^ 
preserve  themselves ;   they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  outward  mean* » 
preservation ;  so  have  irrational  animals  a  natural  instinct,  as  well  as  ^^^^ 
skill  to  avoid  thines  that  are  hurtful,  and  apply  things  that  are  helpful  ^^^  ^ 
thing  in  the  world  can  preserve  itselif  by  an  inward  influx  into  its  ownbdBfiv^ 
things  want  such  a  power  without  God's  ,/Sa/,  *  Let  it  be  so:'  nothing  but  tt*'^ 
of  such  a  power  for  its  own  preservation,  as  much  as  it  is  of  a  power  foci^^ 
creation.     Were  there  any  true  power  for  such  a  work,  what  need  of  so  ^^^^^ 
temal  helps  from  things  of  an  ixuerior  nature  to  that  which  is  prewrvedbjv^ 
No  created  thing  hath  a  power  to  preserve  any  decayed  being.    Who  canVQ^ 
to  such  a  virtue,  as  to  recall  a  withering  flower  to  its  former  beauty,  to  itf^*^ 
head  of  a  drooping  plant,  or  put  life  into  a  gasping  worm  when  it  is  ex^fiD|i ' 
put  impaired  vitals  into  their  former  posture?  Not  a  man  upon  earth,  nor  anttP 
m  heaven,  can  pretend  to  such  a  virtue ;  they  may  be  spectators,  but  not  aaoM 
and  are,  in  this  case,  physicians  of  no  value. 

(2.)  It  is,  therefore,  the  same  Power  preser>'es  things  which  at  first  created  Afl^ 
The  creature  doth  as  much  depend  upon  God,  in  the  first  instant  of  its  being,  ^ 
its  preservation,  as  it  did,  when  it  was  nothing,  for  its  production  and  creation  iiAB 
being :   as  the  continuance  of  a  thought  of  our  mind  depends  u|H)n  the  povei  of 
our  mind,  as  well  as  the  first  framing  of  that  thought <  Then-  is  as  little  difleivn:e 
between  creating  and  preserving  power,  as  tliere  is  between  the  power  of  mine  fff 
to  begin  an  act  of  vision  and  continue  that  act  of  vision,  as  to  cast  my  eye  upon  an 
object  and  continue  it  upon  that  object :  as  the  first  act  is  caused  by  thc'^eye,  so  the 
duration  of  that  act  is  preserved  by  the  eye ;  shut  tlie  eye,  and  the  act  of  visioo 
perishes;  divert  the  eye  from  that  object,  and  that  act  of  vision  is  exchanged  for 
another.    And,  therefore,  the  preservation  of  things  is  commonly  called  a  cuntimul 
creation :  and  certainly  it  is  no  less,  if  we  understand  it  of  a  prest-rvation  b}'  aa 
inward  influence  into  the  being  of  things.    It  is  one  and  the  same  action  invaruihly 
continued,  and  obtaining  its  force  every  moment ;   the  same  acti«>n  whereby  he 
created  them  of  nothing,  and  which  every  moment  hath  a  virtue  to  pnxluce  a  thing 
out  of  nothing,  if  it  were  not  yet  extant  in  the  world  :  it  remains  the  same  withont 
any  diminution  throughout  the  whole  time  wlierein  any  thing  dotli  remain  in  the 
world.y  For  all  things  would  return  to  nothing,  if  God  did  not  keop  them  up  in  the 
elevation  and  state  to  which  he  at  first  raised  them  by  his  creative  power  (.\cti 
xviL  28) :  '  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'  By  him,  or  by  the  sami 
Power  whence  we  derived  our  being,  are  our  lives  maintained :  as  it  was  his  Almighty 
Power  whereby  we  were,  after  we  had  been  nothing,  so  it  is  the  same  power  wherein 
we  now  are,  after  he  hath  made  us  something.     Certainly  all  things  have  no  lesa 
dependence  on  God  than  light  upon  the  sun,  which  vanisheth  and  liides  its  hedl 
npon  the  withdrawing  of  the  sun.     And  should  Ciod  suspend  that  powerful  Woit 
(^)  LessiuB  de  Perfect.  Divin.  p.  ^9.  (jr)  Lvuliu  de  Sum.  Bon.  pp.  580— y5S2. 
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rted  the  ftame  of  die  world,  it  would  link  down  to  what  H  wan, 
anded  it  to  itaDd  up.  There  needs  no  new  act  of  power  to  reduce 
g,  but  the  ceatation  of  that  Omnipotent  influx.  When  the  appointed 
}r  their  beinff  comes  to  a  period,  they  fiunt  and  bend  down  their 
lissolution ;  uey  return  to  tneir  elements,  and  perish  (Ps.  civ.  29) : 
y  face,  and  they  are  troubled :  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they 
to  their  dust  That  which  was  nothing  cannot  remain  on  this  side 
the  same  Power  that  first  called  it  oat  of  nothing.  As  when  Ood 
incurring  power  from  the  fire,  its  quality  ceased  to  act  upon  the 
so  if  he  withdraws  his  sustaining  power  from  the  creature^  its 
i  to  be. 

in  propagation.  That  powerfiil  word  (Gen.  L  22, 23),  <  Increase  and 
unced  at  the  first  creation,  hath  spread  itself  over  every  part  of  the 
imal  in  the  world,  in  the  formation  of  every  one  of  them.  From 
low  great  a  number  of  individuals  and  single  creatures  have  been 
ver  ue  face  of  the  earth  in  &eir  continued  successions  I  What  a 
ipring  up  firom  the  womb  of  a  dry  earth,  moistened  by  the  influence 
batched  oy  the  beams  of  the  sun  I  How  admirable  an  instance  of 
power  is  it,  that  firom  a  little  seed  a  massy  root  should  strike  into 
e  earth,  a  tall  body  and  thick  branches,  with  leaves  and  flowers  of 
should  break  through  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  mount  up  towards 
the  seed  you  neither  smell  the  scent^  nor  see  any  firmness  of  a  tree, 
f  those  colours  which  you  view  in  the  flowers  that  the  ears  produce! 
be  imitated  by  any  creature.  How  astonishing  is  it,  that  a  small 
lany  will  not  amount  to  the  weight  of  a  grain,  should  spread  itself 
:,  fruit  of  a  vast  weight,  and  mmtiply  itaSf  into  millions  of  seeds  I 
that,  that  6rom  one  man  and  woman  hath  multipUed  families,  and 
tocked  the  world  with  people!  Consider  the  hvine  creatures,  as 
3mb  of  their  several  kinds ;  every  one  is  a  wonder  of  power.  The 
eth  in  the  forming  and  propagation  of  man  (Ps.  czxziz.  14) :  '  I  am 
aderfully  made ;  marvellous  an  thy  works.'  The  forming  of  the  parts 
womb,  the  brin^g  forth  into  the  worid  every  particular  member, 
ers,  of  power.  That  so  fine  a  structure  as  the  body  of  man  should 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,'  as  he  calls  the  womb  (ver.  15),  in  so 
h  members  of  a  various  form  and  usefulness,  each  labouring  in  their 
I !  Can  any  man  give  an  exact  account  of  the  manner  '  how  the 
1  the  (womb'  Eccles.  xi.  5)  ?  It  is  unknown  to  the  father,  and  no 
;  mother,  and  the  wisest  men  cannot  search  out  the  depths  of  it 
lecret  works  of  an  Omnipotent  Power,  secret  in  the  manner,  though 
;t  So  that  we  must  ascribe  it  to  God,  as  Job  doth,  '  Thine  hands 
ad  fashioned  me  together  round  about'  (Job  x.  8).  Thy  hands  which 
have  formed  every  part,  every  member,  and  wrought  me  like  a 
a.  The  heavens  are  said  to  be  the  '  work  of  God's  hands,'  and  man 
e  no  less.  The  forming  and  propagation  of  man  firom  that  earthy 
»  a  wonder  of  power  than  the  structure  of  the  world  from  a  rude 
natter.  ^A  heathen  philosopher  descants  elegantly  upon  it:  'Dost 
(my  son)  the  forming  of  man  in  the  womb ;  who  erected  that  noble 
ired  the  eyes,  the  crystal  windows  of  light,  and  the  conductors  of  the 
d  the  nostrils  and  ears,  those  loop-holes  of  scents  and  sounds ;  who 
d  knit  the  sinews  and  ligaments  for  the  fastening  of  every  member; 
low  veins,  the  channels  of  blood ;  set  and  strengthened  the  bones, 
rafters  of  the  body ;  who  digged  the  pores,  the  sinks  to  expel  the 
}  the  heart,  the  repository  of  Uie  soul,  and  formed  the  lungs  like  a 
:her,  what  father,  wrought  these  things?  No,  none  but  the  Almighty 
aU  things  according  to  his  pleasure ;  it  is  He  who  propagates  this 
I  a  pile  of  dust  Who  is  bom  by  his  own  advice ;  who  gives  stati]i% 
vrit,  strength,  speech,  but  God  7'*  It  is  no  less  a  wonder,  that  • 
live  so  long  in  a  dark  sink,  in  the  midst  of  filth,  without  breathing  f 
1  of  it  out  of  the  womb  is  no  less  a  wonder  than  the  forming,  increase, 
it  in  that  cell.  A  wonder,  that  the  life  of  the  infant  is  not  the  death 
{%)  TriamtgUt,  in  Senn.  Greek,  in  the  Temple,  p.  67. 


of  God'a  fingen  as  well  as  man  ?    Wliat  will  be  the  result  of 
an  unconceivable,  unwearied  Almiehtiness,  alwa>'9  actire,  alv 

3.  It  appears  in  the  motions  of  all  creatures.  *  All  things  1 
(Acts  zviL  28) ;  by  the  same  power  that  creatures  have  their  I 
motions :  thev  have  not  only  a  being  by  his  powerful  comman 
minutely  motion  by  his  powerful  concurrence.  Nothing  can  ac 
influx  of  God,  no  more  than  it  can  exist  without  the  crca 
is  true  indeed,  the  ordering  of  atl  motions  to  his  holy  ends, 
but  the  motion  itself,  whereby  those  ends  are  attained,  is  a  w< 

(1.)  God,  as  the  first  cause,  hath  an  influence  into  the 
causes.  As  all  the  wheels  in  a  dock  are  moved  in  their  difi 
force  and  strenth  of  the  principal  and  primary  wheel ;  if  there 
or  if  that  stand  still,  all  the  rest  languish  and  stand  idle  thi 
creatures  are  his  instruments,  his  engmes,  and  have  no  spiril 
and  what  he  assists.  Whatsoe^'er  nature  wurks,  God  works 
the  instrument,  God  is  the  supporter,  dhoctor,  mover  of  ne 
prophet  saith  in  another  case,  may  be  the  language  of  univcrsi 
nast  wrought  all  our  works  in  ns  (Isa.  xxvi.  12).  They  arc  o 
efficiently,  as  second  causes;  God*s  works  originally,  con 
moved  not  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  for  the  space  of  many  Y 
Joshua  (Josh.  x.  13) ;  nor  did  the  fbe  exercise  its  consuming  < 
children,  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace  (Dan.  iii.  25) :  he  mt\ 
ing  power  fhmi  their  being,  for  then  they  had  vanished,  but  ] 
from  their  qualities,  whereby  their  motion  ceased,  till  he  re 
concurrence  to  them ;  which  evidenc-eth,  that  without  a  pc 
Divine  power,  the  sun  could  not  run  one  stride  or  inch  of  its  ra 
one  gram  of  light  chaff,  or  an  inch  of  straw.  Nothing  withoi: 
can  continue  in  being;  nothing  without  his  co-working  power 
of  those  qualities  it  is  possessed  of.  All  creatures  are  woimi 
hand  u  conitandy  upon  them,  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  mot 

(2.)  Consider  the  variety  of  motions  in  a  single  creature, 
are  there  in  the  vital  parts  of  a  man,  or  in  any  other  animal, 
not,  and  is  unable  to  number !    The  renewed  motion  of  the  li 
diMtolet  of  tiie  heart ;  the  contractions  and  dilatations  of 
ipouts  oat  and  takes  in  blood ;  the  power  of  concoction  in  the 
of  the  Uood  in  the  veins,  &c,  all  wnich  were  not  only  settled 
of  God,  but  are  upheld  by  the  same,  preserved  and  influen 
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1  of  this  mm  be  leas  than  his  creature  f 

I  speak  of  tile  ran,  conflider  the  power  of  God  in  die  motion  ol 
of  die  nm  li  computed  to  be,  at  the  leait,  166  timet  bigger  than  ('f  ' 

diafeance  from  the  earth,  some  tell  us,  to  be  about  4,000,000  of  V 

t  IbDowa,  that  it  is  whirled  about  the  worid  with  tliat  swiftness, 

of  an  hour  it  runs  1,000,000  of  miles,  which  is  as  much  as  if  it 

id  about  the  surface  of  the  earth  fifty  times  in  one  hour;  which  «    .^    1^^ 

the  swiftness  of  a  bullet  shot  out  of  a  cannon,  which  is  computed  f:  i 

liree  miles  in  a  minute  :^  so  that  the  sun  xuns  ftnrtber  in  one  hour's  t.    V.  i 

let  can  in  5,000,  if  it  were  kept  in  motion ;  so  that  if  it  were  near  1   a 

ftnesB  of  its  motion  would  snatter  the  whole  frame  of  the  world, 

ieces ;  so  that  the  ftalmist  may  well  say,  *  It  nms  a  race  like  a 

xix.  5).     What  an  incomprehenrible  Power  is  that  which  hath 

eh  a  strength  and  swiftness  to  the  sun,  and  doth  daily  influence 

naUy  since  after  all  those  years  of  its  motion,  wherein  one  would 

ive  spent  itself,  we  behold  it  every  day  as  vigorous  as  Adam  did 

DOt  lunping,  without  shattering  itself,  or  losing  any  thing  of  its 

its  unwearied  motion.    How  great  must  that  power  be,  which  hath 

idy  so  entire,  and  thus  swiftly  moves  it  every  day  I     Is  it  not  now 

Nnnipotency,  to  keep  all  the  strings  of  nature  in  tune ;  to  wind 
pitcn  for  the  harmony  he  intended  by  them ;  to  keep  things  that 

1  that  conftnion  they  would  naturally  fall  into ;  to  prevent  those 

mid  naturally  result  from  their  various  and  snarling  qualities ;  to 

Ing  in  its  true  nature ;  to  propagate  every  kind  of  creature ;  order 

I,  even  the  meanest  of  them,  when  there  are  such  innumerable 

t  us  consider,  that  this  power  of  preserving  things  in  their  station 

die  renewing  of  them,  is  more  stnpendcnis  than  that  which  we 

iraeukus.    We  call  those  mirades,  which  are  wrought  out  of  the 

and  contrary  to  the  usual  stream  and  current  of  it ;  which  men 

le  they  seldom  see  them,  and  hear  of  them  as  things  rarely  brought 

1 ;  when  the  truth  is,  there  is  more  of  power  expressed  in  the  ordi- 
motion  of  natural  causes  than  in  those  extraordinary  exertings 

Yt  more  power  signalixed  in  that  whiriing  motion  m  die  sun 

>  many  ages,  than  in  die  suspending  of  its  motion  one  day,  as  it 

of  Joshua  f    That  fire  should  contmually  ravage  and  consume, 

(low  up  every  thing  that  is  offered  to  it,  seems  to  be  the  ellbct  of 

>wer,  as  the  stopping  of  its  appetite  a  few  moments,  as  in  the  ease 

Iren.     Is  not  the  rising  of  some  small  seeds  from  the  ground,  with 

)f  their  numerous  posteritv,  an  effect  of  as  great  a  power,  as  our 
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cooperalet  with  h?  Doth  it  work  of  itscU;  and  hy  its  own  ttrengtht  ^^ 
•qoally  in  all,  in  one  as  well  as  another?  Miracles,  indeed,  alfect  morei^ 
testijRr  ^e  immediate  operation  of  God,  without  the  concurrence  of  lecfloA 
not  tnat  there  is  more  of  the  ]^wer  of  God  shining  in  them  than  in  the  ott 
SeeomUfff  This  ]^wer  is  evident  in  moral  government 

1.  In  tne  restramt  of  the  malicious  nature  of  the  deviL  Since  SiHb 
power  of  an  angel,  and  the  malice  of  a  devil,  what  safety  would  there  be  fa 
sons  from  destruction,  what  security  for  our  goods  from  rifling,  by  thii 
potent,  and  envious  spirit,  if  his  power  were  not  restrained,  ana  hie  mib 
by  One  more  mighty  than  himself?  How  much  doth  he  envy  God  tbe  f^ 
creation ;  and  man,  the  use  and  benefit  of  it !  How  desirous  would  beb^ 
of  his  passion,  how  able  in  regard  of  his  strength  and  subtlety,  to  oreitk 
feet  all  worship,  but  what  was  directed  to  himself;  to  manage  all  things 
to  his  lusts,  turn  all  things  topsy-turvy,  plague  the  world,  bum  cities,  hooi 
us  of  the  supports  of  nature,  waste  kingdoms,  &c ;  if  he  were  not  hdd  i 
as  a  ravenous  lion,  or  a  furious  wild  horse,  by  tfie  Creator  and  Govenior  of 
What  remedy  could  be  used  by  man  acainst  the  activity  of  this  umecB 
niirit?  The  world  could  not  subsist  under  his  malice ;  he  would  pradii 
things  upon  all  as  he  did  upon  Job,  when  he  had  got  leave  from  \m 
turn  the  swords  of  men  into  one  another's  bowels ;  send  fire  fix)m  heave 
firuits  of  the  earth  and  the  cattle  intended  for  the  use  of  man ;  raise  wind 
and  tear  our  houses  upon  our  heads ;  daub  our  bodies  with  scabs  and  bo 
all  the  humours  in  our  blood  loose  upon  us.  He  that  envied  Adam  a  pai 
envy  us  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  its  out-works«  If  we  were  not  destroy 
we  should  hve  in  a  oontmued  vexation  by  spectrums  and  anparitiona, 
sounds  and  ncHse,  as  some  think  the  Egyptians  did  in  that  tnree  days 
he  would  be  alway  winnowing  us,  as  he  aesired  to  winnow  Peter  (Luk 
But  God  over-masters  his  strength,  that  he  cannot  move  a  hair's  br^tb 
tedder ;  not  onlv  is  he  unable  to  touch  an  uprieht  Job,  but  to  lay  his  fi 
one  of  the  unbelieving  Gadarenes'  forbidden  ana  filthy  swine  without  ta 
(Matt  viii  31).  When  he  is  cast  out  of  one  place,  he  walks  *  thrcmgo 
seeking  rest'  (Luke  zL  24),  new  objects  for  his  malicious  designs, — but  fii 
till  God  lets  loose  the  reins  upon  him  for  a  new  employment  Though  Sai 
be  great,  yet  God  sufiers  him  not  to  tempt  as  much  as  his  diaboliciu  app 
but  as  much  as  Divine  wisdom  thinks  fit;  and  the  Di\'ine  power  tempers 
active  malice,  and  gives  the  creature  victory,  where  the  enemy  intende 
captivity.  How  much  stronger  is  God,  than  all  the  legions  of  hell ;  as  h 
a  '  strong  man  '  (Luke  xi.  22)  from  effecting  his  purpose,  testifies  more 
his  adversary'!  How  doth  he  lock  him  up  for  a  'thousand  years  '  (Rev. 
pound,  which  he  cannot  leap  over !  and  this  restraint  is  wrought  partly 
the  devil  in  his  designs,  partly  by  denying  him  concourse  to  his  motion ; 
dered  the  active  quauty  of  the  fire  upon  the  three  children,  by  withdrawinj 
which  was  necessary  to  the  motion  of  it ;  and  his  power  is  as  necessar}'  foi 
of  the  devil,  as  for  that  of  any  other  creature  :  sometimes  he  makes  him  to 
against  his  own  interest,  as  Apollo's  oracle  confesscd.<l  And  though  when  t 
cast  out  of  the  possessed  person,  he  publicly  owned  Christ  to  be  the  '  Holy 
(Mark  i.  24),  to  render  him  suspected  by  the  people  of  having  commei 
unclean  spirits ;  yet  this  he  could  not  do  without  the  leave  and  pcnnissi 
that  the  power  of  Christ,  in  stopping  his  mouth  and  imposing  silence  upon 
be  evidenced ;  and  that  it  reacnes  to  the  gates  of  hellf  as  well  as  to  the 
winds  and  waves.  This  is  a  part  of  the  strength,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  < 
'the  deceived  and  the  deceiver  are  his  '  (Job  xii.  16) :  wisdom  to  det'eat, 
to  over-rule  his  most  malicious  designs,  to  his  own  glory. 

2.  In  the  restraint  of  the  natural  corruption  of  men.  Since  the  impetw 
ooRuption  runs  in  the  blood,  conveyed  down  from  Adam  to  the  veins  of 
terity,  and  universally  diffused  in  all  mankind ;  what  wreck  and  have 
make  in  the  worid,  if  it  were  not  suppressed  by  this  Divine  power  wh 
over  the  hearts  of  men !  Man  is  so  wretched  by  nature,  that  nothing 
vie  and  pernicious  can  drop  from  him.  Man  *  drinks  iniquity  like  water 
nature,  *  abominable  and  filthy  '  (Job  xv.  16).    He  greedily 'swallows  al 
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be  drenched  in  blood,  the  number  of  malefactors  be  gremter  than 
en  and  ptmiahen !  How  would  the  prints  of  natural  laws  be  rased 
if  God  should  leave  human  nature  to  itself  I  Who  can  read  the 
oDianSy  verses  24  to  29,  without  acknowledging  this  truth  f  where 
le  of  those  villanies  which  followed  upon  Goid's  pullinff  up  the 
I  the  malignity  of  their  inward  corruption  have  its  natural  course ! 
lold  hack  the  fury  of  man,  his  garden  would  be  overrun,  his  vine 
dinations  of  men  would  hurry  them  to  the  worst  of  wickedness. 

Power  that  curbs,  hridles,  or  changes  as  many  headstrong  horses 
f  minute,  as  there  are  sons  of  Adam  upon  the  earth !  The  '  floods 
I ;  the  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters, 
hty  waves  of  the  sea '  (Ps.  xciii  3,  4) ;  that  doth  hush  and  pen  in 
dons  of  men. 

ine  and  framing  the  hearts  of  men  to  his  own  ends.  That  must  be 
ind  that  grasps  and  contains  the  hearts  of  aU  men ;  the  heart  of  the 
s  well  as  of  tne  most  towering  aneel,  and  turns  them  as  he  pleases, 
sometime  ignorantly,  sometime  knowingly,  concur  to  the  accom- 
ywn  purposes !  When  the  hearts  of  men  are  so  ntunerous,  their 
IS  and  different  from  one  another,  ;jret  he  hath  a  kev  to  those  mil- 
d  with  infinite  power,  guided  hv  as  infinite  wisdom,  he  draws  them 
Is  he  pleases,  for  the  gaining  his  own  ends.  Though  the  Jews  had 
ids  in  the  blood  of  our  Saviour,  and  their  ra^  was  yet  reekinf-hot 
ers,  God  bridled  their  fury  in  the  church*8  mfancy,  till  it  had  got 
d  cast  a  terror  upon  them  by  the  wonders  wrought  by  the  apostles 
nd  fear  came  upon  every  soul,  and  many  wonders  and  siens  were 
les.'  Was  Uiere  not  the  same  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  works 
ght,  to  point  them  to  the  finger  of  God,  and  calm  their  rage  f  Yet 
'  of  God  work  upon  their  passions  in  those  mirades,  nor  stop  the 
the  corruption  resident  in  their  hearts.  Yet  now  those  who  had 
tack  the  Son  of  God  and  nail  him  to  the  cross,  are  frighted  at 
*  twelve  unarmed  apostles ;  as  the  sea  seems  to  he  afraid  when  it 
Munds  of  the  feeble  sand.  How  did  God  bend  the  hearts  of  the 
Israelites,  and  turn  them  to  that  point,  as  to  lend  their  most  costly 
ious  jewels,  and  rich  garments,  to  supply  those  whom  they  had  just 
y  k>aded  with  their  chains  (Ezod.  iu.  21,  22)  I  When  a  sreat  nart 
upon  Jehoshaphat,  to  dispatch  him  into  another  world,  now  doth 
nich  their  hearts,  and  move  them,  by  a  secret  instinct,  at  once  to 

(1  Chron.  xviiL  31) !  as  if  you  should  see  a  numerous  sight  of 
t  turn  wing  another  way,  by  a  sudden  and  joint  consent  When 
Dgdom,  he  gave  him  a  spirit  fit  for  government,  '  and  g[ave  him 
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dratfun  have  iharpcned  their  «<i»:c^  l^i  Mf^  '^*-  Di.]k«;  vbalWaT' 
■Iruiii;,  and  ihe  hupM  high  u>  ru«  Mr  >K3ijc>:c  rrcs  v:iii  the  icmnii  M 
haih  roand  i  when  the  wi\  of  ibe  rx^  iAiii  A-carine^  imd  the  ^"t^ 
wiirld  )ialh  attempted,  her  ruin :  v'ttca  de<=im  '^^re  been  pancd  ipMII 
the  jmwen  of  the  wiirid  armed  for  ire  titiec=.:--^  U  lUB :  >hed  her  to*^ 
druiiped  and  ikulked  in  comen:  when  l^cn  vv  i»  «v«  lo  oiw,  iiJ"'^ 
Muni,  hi'lp  hatii  come  from  hearen:  h^r  fc-iaud  iute  !)««d  deMltJ; 
bruuicht  fulfil  to  her,  and  reared  her  :  um  hare  bNt:  vtped  irif  her  da^  ■ 
m-ry  i-ncmiei,  hy  an  unieen  poirer.  havt  necn  fjtwl  : ,  court  sia  nima  \r 
wuiild  liavc  devoured  quick.     The  dev;l  Asd  hii  ariii^t  have  mriked  ■ 
dm,  and  the  church  h^tli  triumphed  «hen  ^e  Lath  been  upon  lh<  ^'^ 
(trave.     Thui  did  Ciod  tend  «  mighty  anjel  u  be  the  eievui^ooer  uf  Sav*^ 
iiriiiy,  iiuil  the  nrotectur  of  Jeruulem.  wbii  rva  hii  i>o«l  into  the  k*x^^jf 
lliiHiwuiil  (2  King!  xix.  33),  when  thev  wet*  ready  td  ivjUot  up  luibJ^^         _. 
n'hi-iillie  kiiifuwaiat  Ihe  tbroataof  the  Jeir«.iii  Shiuhan  lEdlbef  mJ^V^IT    ~ 
vtM  himd  it  wax  turned  into  the  hearu  of  then  enemie*.  WithKhituoa"*'' v'' 
■mi  wiTu  tiie  lariwliles  freed  from  the  E^iypli^D  yaie  (Deut.  iv.  34jl   '^^^B 
ruili  hiul  iniiatiTed  a  fcrt'at  u-iny  (a  punue  them.  a»tii«tl  viih  hx  IiudM  o**  ■ 
of  war.  tiic  Hed  Sea  olMtructrd  ilicir  pauage  befurr.  and  an  enraged  »n)T*~f  F 
their  ri'iiT ;  when  the  fearful  IimeEite*  dennired  of  deliverance,  and  lU  ^^  I 
(Vvptiim  amurcd  himiclf  of  liii  revenge.  Cud  Mrvtchei  out  hit  imunUi  i** 
di'teiit  tliv  enemy,  and  auiat  liii  people ;  he  (trikei  down  the  wUvet,  and  P^^  tj 
lh<>  IliH'k.   ()>kI  restrained  the  £^-]>tiiin  enmity  against  the  ItraelitettlQiii^^I 
Bl  Ihe  liriiikuf  the  Ked  Sea,  and  tlien  lets  liiem  fniluw  their  humour,  and  puv* 
fut,'ilive«,  lliut  hi»  power  iniehl  mure  glorioualy  fhiiie  forth  in  the  deliTntncc  (f  *  , 
uiie,  luid  lliu  dL'>truction  of  tlie  other.   God  iuii:hi  have  brouplit  ImLel  outof  Efif 
in  liie  linii!  ofllioie  kingi  that  )ud  reniemU'ri-d  the  good  (ervice  uf  JwejihtaW  C 
cinmlry,  Iwt  he  leave*  them  till  the  reign  of  a  .-ruel  lyraiit,  tuflinv  them  to  b<  A**^  1 
IhiU  ll'ii-y  lni|!:h^  by  hii  sole  power,  be  ^.vii^u^T.Tf.  which  had  hod  no  upei 
bad  thi-ri'  bii-n  a  wiilinf;  diimiiiiiuQ  of  thi::i  \-.  ;'.;e  lirtt  lummoni  lEioi  it    ..   , 
■III  very  deed  for  thii  cauie  huve  I  rjitt-d  shee  up,  fur  tu  *hew  my  pava,>'  I 
diut  tiiy  naiiiv  might  be  drcliired  ihrou^liout  ;ii;  the  earth.'     I  hare  peimitudAii   1 
turiw'upagaiiiit  my  jHiople,  and  keep  them  iii  e.i)iiivity.  tliot  ihou  misbiettbta   1 
oeeaniull  for  the  manifuilation  uf  uiy  power  in  tlivir  reiicue ;  aiul  wbQtf  ihoo  B<    i 
uinliiiule  ti)  i>nilave  them,  I  will  stretch  out  my  ann  to  delirpr  iheiii,  and  tnikti^ 
niuiu-  fiiiiHiuii  nniuDK  tbv  fientilei,  in  the  wtvck  uf  thee  and  thy  hott  iu  the  &»    I 
Sen.    'Hip  di4iverMic«  <if  llw  church  hath  nut  bt'cii  in  odo  a^ie,  or  in  one  pui'' 
Ihe  wurlil,  but  Uod  huth'-  lignalized  his  power  in  all  kingdoms  where  ahe  hath  bJ 
•  fiMtinj: :  M  he  liuth  )t>iidiid  her  in  all  plai-ci  hy  one  nile,  njiimah-d  her  by  M 
•piril,  iw  lie  hiilh  pTOtucted  ber  by  the  same  ,-inn  uf  puwer.     When  the  Roman  lO- 
nrnin  bundieil  all  tlieir  force  agiiin»t  her,  fur  abiiut  three  huiidri-d  veart,  they  actt 
rurlher  fnnn  ('Bvcting  her  ruin  at  the  end  iboii  wlien  lliey  tint  nueuipted  it :  * 
cluuvh  |(n-w  under  their  iwonl,  and  waa  bati-hi'd  under  the  u'ini>a  of  the  Roeub 
w^^r,  winch  wi-rc  sjiruad  to  di'ilroy  her.  The  ark  wna  elevated  bv  the  deluge.  anJ  ih 
w»len  ihe  devil  ]Miured  out  to  drown  her  did  hut  ilime  the  cartli  fur  a  new  iDcni> 
uf  lier.   She  lialh  mmietjinvi  been  beaten  down,  and,  Uke  Lazarus,  hiuh  soeuied  is  lis 
la  th«  gruvc  fur  autuu  dav*,  that  the  power  of  God  might  be  more  visible  in  h« 
IuiUaii  Knunction,  and  lifting  i^  ber  head  above  the  throne  of  her  ptnccutwi. 
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toe  daterot  of  heftven,  and  polLmg  up  the  ihueei  of  the  ma.  He  dotid 
r  the  waten  of  the  lea,  aad  tker  '  pour  themeelTee  upon  the  fiioe  of  the 
am  iz.  6).  In  htty  dn^'  thne  the  waten  orertopped  the  higfaeat  mmin* 
B  cubits  (Gen.  tu.  17 — ^20) ';  and  by  the  same  power  he  afterwaida  lednoed 
kp  pnmer  chaimely  aa  a  roaring  lion  into  hjt  den.  A  ihower  of  treftona 
pan  Sodomy  and  the  citiea  of  the  plain,  was  a  liflnal  diiplay  of  hie  ppweri 
HEiBting  it  on  the  nddei^  fiv  the  execution  of  nia  fwhiaona  aentence,  or 
BVn  the  element  of  iin»  oontzaiy  to  ita  nature^  whi(£  aftcta  aacent^  for 
lOMtctfrebelaagainatlhelighlofnatnro.  How  often  hath  he  rained  the 
Mbw  monarchieai  led  prinoea  away  moiled,  and  overthrown  the  mighty 
k  au&ea  an  aigument  of  hia  atrengtn  (Job  ziL  13, 14).  TVoopa  of  un- 
H|Ibu  die  Gotha  and  Vandala,  broke  the  Romany  a  warlike  people,  and 
m  al  beibre  them.  1W  oould  not  have  had  the  dioufht  to  auooeed  in 
Uno^  unleaa  God  had  gnren^them  atrengUi  and  motion  for  the  eyecutiny 
1^  vengeance  upon  the  people  of  hia  wftith.  How  did  he  evidence  hu 
rdnhmg  die  throne  of  Fbanoh,  and  hia  chambar  of  preeenoe,  aa  well  aa 
f  of  hia  anl^ectB,  widi  the  alime  of  frogs  ^Ezod.  vIIl  3) ;  tiunmg  iheir 
IB  blood,  and  their  duat  into  biting  lice  r&ocL  viL  30) ;  raking  hia  militia 
i|pdnatthem;  cauaing  a  three  days'  darJmeaa  without  atopping  the  motion 
,;  tiddnff  off  their  fint-bom,  the  exoeDency  of  their  atrength,  in  a  night, 
oke  of  ue  angel'a  awoidl  He  takea  off  the  chariot  wheela  of  FharMh, 
Iti  him  with  a  dealTuctiaQ  where  he  enected  a  viotorv ;  brings  thoee  wavea 
mida  of  him  and  hia  boat,  which  stood  firm  aa  marble  waEs  for  the  aafot^ 
fh;  the  eeaia  made  to  awaOow  them  up,  that  durst  not,  by  the  order  of  their 

tsnch  the  laraelites:  it  only  q>rink]ed  the  one  aa  a  ^rpe  of  baptism,  and 
hb  other  aa  an  image  of  heU.  Thua  he  made  it  both  a  ddiverer  and  a 
iSb»  instrument  ci  an  offensive  and  defensive  war  (Isa.  xL  23,  24);  <  He 
neee  to  nothings  and  makes  the  judges  of  the  earth  as  vanity.'    Great 

Imre^  by  his  power,  been  hurled  frmn  their  thrones  and  their  sceptres, 
>e  gfassci,  broken  before  their  fbces,  and  they  been  advanced  that  have 
laat  hopes  of  grandeur.  He  hath  phioked  up  oedan  by  the  roots,  lopped 
nnches,  and  set  a  shrub  to  grow  im  in  the  place ;  diisolved  rocks,  and 
1  bubbles  (Luke  L  52) :  <  He  hath  shewed  strength  with  his  arm ;  he  hath 
the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts ;  he  hath  put  down  the  mightjr 
r  seat,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree.' — ^And  these  things  he  doth  niag- 
ower  in : — 

r  ordering  the  nature  of  creatures  as  he  pleases.  By  restraining  their  force, 
I  their  motions.    The  restraint  of  the  destructive  qualities  of  uie  creatures 

ffreat  a  power  as  the  change  of  their  natures,  yea,  and  a  greater.  "The 
a  creatures  may  be  changed  by  art  and  composition,  aa  in  the  preparing 
lea;  but  what  mit  a  Divine  Power  could  restrain  the  operation  of  tne  fire 
three  children,  while  it  retained  ita  heat  and  burning  quality  in  Nebuchad- 
bmace?  The  operation  waa  curbed  while  ita  natnn  waa  preserved.  AU 
ase  called  his  host,  because  he  marshals  and  ranks  them  as  an  army  to 
purposes.  The  whole  scheme  of  nature  is  ready  to  fovour  men  when  God 
and  ready  to  punish  men  when  God  commissions  it  He  eave  the  Red  Sea 
cL  and  it  obeyed  his  voice  (Ps.  cvi.  9) :  <  He  rebuked  we  Red  Sea  also, 
i  dried  up ;'  the  motion  of  it  ceased,  and  the  waters  of  it  were  ranged  aa 
waDs,  to  secure  the  nuuxh  of  his  people :  and  at  the  motion  of  the  hand 

the  servant  of  the  Lord,  the  sea  recovered  its  violence,  and  the  walls  that 
led  came  tumhline  down  upon  the  Egyptian's  heads  (Exod.  xiv.  27).  The 
fnature  is  not  led  by  the  necessity  of  nature :  he  that  settled  the  order  of 
n  change  or  restrain  the  order  of  nature  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure, 
necesaary  and  usefol  creatures  he  can  use  as  instruments  of  his  vengeance: 
lecessaiy  to  cleanse,  and  by  that  he  can  defince  a  world ;  fire  is  necessary 
and  by  that  he  can  bum  a  Sodom:  from  the  water  he  fonned  the  fowl 
n),  and  by  that  he  dissolves  them  in  the  delu|[e ;  fire  or  heat  is  necessary 
leration  of  creatures,  aiid  by  thai  he  ruins  the  cities  of  the  plain.  He  orders 

£ases,  to  Derform  eirery  tittle  and  punctilio  of  his  piopose.    The  sea 
so  exactly,  that  it  drowned  not  one  Israelite,  nor  saved  one  Egyptiaa 


\ 


o  hit  what 


re  miljr  then  a  m«ii  can  a  garment  (Heb.  L 12),  cai 
cannnt  he  work  without  nature  u  well  ■■  with  it,  beyond  nature,  eontn 
thMt  CBC,  M  it  were,  fillip  nature  with  hii  finger  into  that  nothing  whenc 
who  can  cart  down  the  mn  fi-om  hia  throne,  clap  the  diitii^ruiahed 
world  together,  and  make  them  march  in  the  lame  order  to  their  confi. 
did  in  their  creation :  who  can  jumble  the  whole  ftame  tt^ther,  ani 
diuolve  the  piUan  of  the  world,  and  make  the  fabric  lie  in  a  niinuiu  I 
(2.)  In  en^dng  hii  purpoaei  hjr  imall  mean* :  in  makine  use  of 
creature*.  A*  the  power  of  God  u  seen  in  the  creation  of  the  unalli 
and  aasembling  bo  many  perfections  in  the  little  bod;  of  an  inaect,  i 
■pider,  so  his  power  is  not  leas  magnified  in  the  use  he  makes  of  tl 
niagnitiea  hii  wisdom,  by  using  ignorant  instruments,  so  he  exalts  1 
cmplaying  weak  instruments  in  his  service:  the  meanness  and  imperf 
fnaner  seta  off  the  excellency  of  the  workman  ;  so  the  weakness  <a  tb 
is  no  foil  to  the  power  of  the  principal  Agent.  When  God  bath  effect 
means  in  the  Scripture,  he  huth  usually  brought  about  his  puipoaea  by 
mrnts.  Moses,  a  fugitive  from  Egypt,  and  Aaron  a  captive  m  it,  are  ihi 
of  the  Israelites'  deliverance.  By  the  motion  of  Moses'  rod,  he  wuk 
the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  summons  np  his  judgments  against  him. 
down  Pharaohs  stomach  for  a  while,  Dy  a  squadron  of  lice  and  loo 
Divine  power  was  more  seen,  than  if  Hoses  hail  browbt  him  to  his  o< 
a  multitude  of  warlike  troops.  The  laU  of  the  walls  of^ericho  by  the  so 
horns,  was  a  more  glorious  character  of  God's  power,  thsn  if  Joahna  tu 
down  with  a  hundred  of  warlike  engines  (Josh.  vi.  20).  Thus  the  grea 
Midianites,  which  lay  as  granhappers  upon  the  rround,  were  routed  I 
tlie  head  of  three  hundred  men ;  and  Goliath,  a  giant,  laid  levtd  with  tl 
David,  a  stripling,  by  the  force  of  a  alins :  a  thousand  Philistines  dispi 
the  worid  by  the  jaw-boDe  of  an  ass  in  the  hand  of  Samson.  He  can  □ 
nation  by  an  army  of  locusts,  and  render  the  teeth  of  those  little  insects  I 
a*  the  teeth,  yea,  the  strongest  teelh,  the  cheek-teeth,  of  a  great  lion  ( 
The  thunderbolt,  which  produced  sometimes  dreadful  effects,  is  compt 
atoms  which  fly  in  the  air,  small  vapours  drawn  up  by  the  sun,  anc 
other  sulphurous  matter  and  petrifying  juice.  Nothing^  to  weak,  Iml 
can  make  victorious ;  nothinK  so  smal^  but  by  bis  paver  he  can  accomp 
ends  by  it ;  nothing  so  vile,  but  his  misht  can  conduct  to  his  glory ;  a 
so  mighty,  but  he  can  waste  and  enfeeble  by  the  meanest  creatures.  G 
power  in  the  greatest  things,  and  not  little  in  the  smallest;  his  power  in 
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'  01  Ctod  an  ovntiiin  n^niras  not  (mm  wMittft  oi  MBuntioiki  m  in  Kdraip* 
raatiflOf  tbftwaUwMcvadtdfromnoUiing;  as  dione  wat  nothing  to  act, 
notibbwtooppQM;  ao  Tictarioui  dmL  wm  in  that  to  be  mbcmad;  no 
ng  law  to  M  ■kaaadi  no  death  to  be  eonqoered;  no  tnmyeMJon  to  be 
1  and  rooted  out;  no  ImII  to  be  ahnt;  no  tgnominioas  death  upon  die  aom 
And.    Ifthadbefl^  totiienatnieofthe  thinfi^  an  eaiierthniff  toDivine 

9  bave  cnated  a  new  woild  than  npaired  a  bnSen,  and  pnriftea  a  poDutnl 
Ui  ii  the  moat  adadiabk  work  that  ever  Ood  bnmghtniih  In  the  woii4 
ban  aU  the  maika  of  hfa  power  in  tiie  fiiat  oneation. 

Ua  will  meary  I.  In  die  Pcbma  redeeming.  II.  In  the  pwhlication  and 
lioiiofthadoetoineofiedBmption.  III.  In  the  iqpplieation  of  xedoo^tiott. 
dm  PenAi  miiiwwiing.    Unt,  In  hia  oonoepCion. 

»  wae  ooneeifod  fay  Am  Hofy  Ghoit  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  (Lnke  L  35) : 
al^  Ghoat  diaU  ooma  i^on  thee^  and  the  newer  of  the  HJ^ieet  ehall  orer- 
Ihaa:'  wfaidi  net  ia  emeawd  to  be  tfie  cfect  of  the  infinite  power  of  God; 
imnmm  the  nmcrnatmral  manner  of  the  ibrming  the  humanity  of  our  Saviour, 
Hka  not  the  Divine  nature  of  Chrirt  iniufing  itidf  into  the  womb  of  the 
ftr  die  angel  refim  it  to  the  manner  of  the  qwiation  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  in 
facing  die  human  nature  of  Chriity  and  not  to  the  nature  amoming  that 
vinto  union  with  itaelt  The  Ho^Ghort*  or  die  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity, 
towed  the  ng^pn,  and  by  a  oveatrre  aet  framed  the  humanity  of  Chriet,  and 
i  to  the  Divinity.  It  ii^  thenfiaa^  expremed  by  a  word  of  toe  lame  import 
ilaaedinGcn.i2,  <The  Spirit  moved  upon  the  &ce  of  the  waten,'  which 
(aa  it  were)  a  brooding  upon  the  chaoe,  ■hadowing  it  with  his  wings,  aa 
upon  their  egss,  to  ibim  them  and  hatch  diem  into  animals ;  or  else  it  is 
ioQ  to  die  '  diond  which  covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  when  the 
die  Lord  filled  the  tabemade*  (Ezod.  id.  34).  It  was  not  such  a  creative 
a  call  immediate,  which  is  a  production  out  of  notlmig;  but  a  mediate 
,  aneh  aa  God's  bringing  things  into  form  out  of  the  first  matter,  which  had 
bat  an  obedienttai  or  passive  disposition  to  whatsoever  stamp  the  powerfiil 
of  God  should  tmprmt  upon  it  So  the  substance  of  die  virgin  had  no 
but  only  a  passive  disposition  to  this  work :  the  matter  of  the  body  was 
the  substance  of  the  virgin ;  the  forming  of  it  was  heavenly,  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  that  matter.  And  therefore  when  it  is  said,  that  'she  was  found  with 
die  Holy  Ghost'  (Matt  L  18),  it  is  to  be  understood  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
host,  not  of  the  substance  of  die  Holy  Ghost  The  matter  was  natural,  but 
ner  of  conceiving  was  in  a  supematiura]  way,  above  the  methods  of  nature. 
ence  to  the  active  principle  the  Redeemer  is  called  in  the  prophecy  (Isa.  iv. 
B  branch  of  the  Lord,'  in  regard  of  the  Divine  hand  that  planted  mm  :  in 
bo  the  passive  principle,  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  in  regard  of  the  womb  tiiat 
n ;  and  therefore  said  to  be  '  made  of  a  woman '  (Gal.  iv.  4).  That  part 
ssh  of  the  Virgin  whereof  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  made,  was  re- 
d  purified  firora  corruption  by  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a 
ronunan  separates  the  dross  firom  the  gold :  our  Saviour  is  therefore  called, 
ily  thing'  (LukeL  35),  diouffh  bom  of  the  virgin:  he  was  necessarily  some 
ascend  from  Adam.  God,  indeed,  might  have  created  his  body  out  of  nothing, 
formed  it  (aa  he  did  Adam's)  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  :  but  had  ho 
la  extraordinarily  formed,  and  not  propagated  from  Adam,  thoiigh  he  had 
nan  like  one  of  us,  yet  he  would  not  have  been  of  kin  to  ns,  because  it 
ot  have  been  a  nature  derived  from  Adam,  the  common  parent  of  us  alL 
herefore  necessary  to  an  affinity  with  us,  not  only  that  he  should  have  the 
iman  nature,  but  that  it  should  flow  from  the  same  principle,  and  be  pru- 
to  him.*  But  now,  by  this  way  of  producing  the  humanity  of  Clirist  uf  the 
90  of  the  virgin,  he  was  in  Adam  (suy  some)  corporally,  but  not  seminolly ; 
nbatance  of  Adam,  or  a  daughter  of  Adam,  but  not  of  the  seed  of  Adam  : 

10  is  of  the  same  nature  that  had  sinned,  and  so  what  he  did  and  sufiered 
imputed  to  us ;  which,  had  he  been  created  as  Adam,  could  not  be  claimed 
d  and  judicial  way. 

waa  not  convenient  he  should  be  bom  in  the  common  order  of  nature,  of 
id  mother :  for  whosoever  is  so  bom  ia  polluted.     '  A  clean  thing  cannot  be 

{€)  Anyrald.  in  SymboL  p.  IM^  ke. 
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aMrnl>cd  to  th  iff  mnn,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  S<>n  of  God,  «i  thii  nuB  iiAeSs 


elcnial,  AIini|»hty ;  and  it  may  be^  said,  *  God  suffered,  was  cniciid,'h,I^HiJf 

pi'rwm  of  Clinst  is  but  one,  most  simple ;  the  penon  sufiered,  that  waiGsdfli^BCa^  ^^-' 

united,  making  one  ]>erson>  »iL--;:>^^^-:; 

4.  And  though  the  union  be  so  strait,  yet  without  confnsioD  flf  dKi^^^pir^    r^ 

change  of  them  into  one  another.  The  two  natures  of  Christ  are  not  Bini  ^^ 

tliat  incorporate  with  one  onotlier  when  they  are  pouivd  into  a  vmA;  y^ft*""^  '^*' 

nature  ifi  not  turned  into  the  human,  nor  the  human  into  the  Divine;  <'*'''^Vf -^  c^~ 

not  swallow  up  another,  and  make  a  third  nature  distinct  from  each  of  thaJ^KLi    s^nr 

Deity  is  not  turned  into  the  humanity,  as  air  (which  is  next  to  a  spJAjmiyw 

rned  imd  turned  into  water,  and  water  may  be  rarified  into  air  by  the  ffV'^BBrr  p  :   b 

boiling  it.  'Flic  Deity  cannot  be  changed,  l»ccau8e  the  nature  of  it  is  to  "*  *^^^^     ^^~ 

able  ;  it  would  not  bo  Deity,  if  it  were  mortal  and  capable  of  sufivring.  T^^|^^k  1 1  i  v  i 

b  not  changed  into  the  Deity,  for  then  Christ  coula  not  hare  been  a  '^^"[^^  '  I^'i^- 

liunianity  had  been  swallowed  up  into  the  Deity,  it  had  lost  its  own  ^"•^■^P-  "t-L  4  * 

a!ul  put  on  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and,  consequently,  been  incajjaUerfa 

iinito  can  never,  by  any  mixture,  be  changed  mto  infinite,  nor  miinite  f" 

Hiis  union,  in  tliis  rt^gard,  may  be  resembled  to  the  union  of  light  and  air,      ^^ 

strictly  joined ;  for  tlie  light  jkisscs  through  all  parts  of  the  air,  bat  therswi^^fcifj  r*T*c 

founded,  but  remain  in  their  distinct  essences  as  before  the  union,  widio*"j^pri  -  -ji^ 

confusion  with  one  another.  The  Divine  nature  remains  as  it  was  before  ihii 

entire  in  itself;  only  the  Divine  person  assumes  another  nature  to  himidP  ^p--— ^  ■-"  T 

human  nature  remains,  as  it  would  have  done,  bad  it  existed  scpanrteh  f?  j -"^  -    ^ 

Aoyof ,  except  that  then  it  would  have  had  a  proper  subsistence  bv  itself  •W'Stir.  =-.—  J? 
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it  bi>rn)ws  from  its  union  with  the  Aoyor,  or,  word ;  but  that  doth  not  ^"^ft?      ^  _ 

CtMisttituliou  of  its  nature.    Now  let  us  consider,  what  a  wonder  of  power  h  •  "J  :>  a  -  •  V 

tlie  knitting  a  noble  soul  to  a  body  of  clay,  was  not  so  great  an  exploit  rfAl^"** 

ncft*.  as  the  espousing  iutinite  and  finite  together.  Man  is  further  distant  fr* 

than  man  from  notliing.     What  a  wonder  is  it,  that  two  natures  infiiuteki^^t  ♦.      ^- 

nhoulil  he  more  intimately  united  than  any  thnig  in  the  worid;  and  yetwtiW 

couli^ioii !  that  the  same  person  should  have  both  a  glory  and  a  gji"  I  anuatf 

in  the  Drity,  and  an  inexpressible  sorrow  in  the  humanity!     That  a  God  ^Wr'-       _  ^ 

thi>M)e  should  be  an  infant  in  a  cradle;  the  thundering  Creator  be  a ¥««*"* "— 

and  A  Mitlvring  man,  are  such  expressions  of  mighty  power,  as  well  asco! 

li.v.\  that  they  astonish  men  upon  earth,  andanwls  in  heaven.  ^',      ,  ^  ^ 

7VfMVf/,  Tower  was  evident  m  the  progress  of  his  life ;  in  the  miracles  be  «t*?j 
U.-w  *'A\c\\  did  he  expel  malicious  and  powerful  devils  from  their  habliatiott'.* 
t>i.  "ii  1i>Mu  tlii'ir  thrones,  and  make  them  fall  from  heaven  like  lightning !  ^^*"''?^i 
•«-,^v,^  IN  wore  wrought  by  his  hare  word,  or  a  single  touch  !     Sight  restored S<* 
>•  "ii'.  rtu.l  hearing  t(»  the  deuf ;  ])alsy  members  restored  to  the  exercise  of  theii  itf*' 
f.i*.  .1  ili*tuiKM  j^iven  to  uiany  dei)l()rable  maladies;  impiure  leprosies  chasid 6^ 
T^.  ]vi-i>,\ni  they  had  infected,  and  bodies  beginning  to  putrefy  raised  from  th?gn^*; 
T^i  *  th.*  nu::htiest  argument  of  power  was  his  patience;  that  He  who  was,  »n  ^* 
0>  *n,^  n.ittire,  elevated  above  tlie  world,  should  so  long  continue  upon  ataj^j. 
rmlt'iv  \)w  e\>ntradietion  of  sinners  against  himself,  be  patiently  subject  loilw^^* 
Tvv*'.,^,-*  And  indignities  of  men,  without  displaying  that  justice  which  was  esMOJi^ 
f    i^T-  IVif)  :  and,  in  especial  manner,  daily  merited  by  their  provoking  cfisw^   |   ' 
•.'I'.   A«r.,M\\v  o\'  man  imder  great  alfronts,  is  a  greater  arg\nnent  of  power,  than  ^ 
v..  ^^   ',%*,  of  his  arm  ;  a  strength  employed  in  the  revenge  of  every  injury,  signifc** 
»  ,;*^»^^\  u^hinity  in  the  soul,  than  there  can  be  ability  in  the  body. 

■  »•'  ••'■■I .  Divine  j)ower  was  apparent  in  his  resurrection.  The  unlocking  the  belly 
'    '^^  w  *•  »Jo  t\»r  the  deliverance  of  Jonas ;  the  rescue  of  Daniel  from  the  d«  rJ 
K  „.^     ». .,;  ^>^^s  n'iit raining  the  fire  from  burning  the  three  children,  were  signal  df 
'  .4  hi*  |H>wer,  and  types  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.    But  what  v< 
'     'v*!  >»  hieh  was  represented  by  tliem  ?  ITiat  was  a  power  over  natural  can*** 
*»i'b  .N<  lv«iMt!i,  and  restrmning  of  elements ;  but  in  the  resurrection  of  Chn^ 
.\K.s>^\\  A  |H>wer  over  himself,  and  quenched  the  flames  of  his  own  wnii^ 
^•'  1   'M>Ilions  (»f  Nehuehadnezzar's  furnaces ;    unlocked  the  prison  Hi^h^ 
>.  .i.isoH  o{'  the  law  had  hnigvil  our  Saviour,  stronger  than  the  Ik'IIv  .".!> 
'    . »    .  I'..u\.      In  the  rescue  of  Di»niol  and  Juua^,  Ciod  overpt)wered  boa.*i>. 
..     ..■.'.«.  101.  {i)  Ibid.     AinyraUl.  Irvi.lc.  11  I'yl.  (V)  Auiyr.ill.  Irtu'i    j:.  TsJ 
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•nd  in  this  tore  up  the  strength  of  the  old  serpent,  and  plucked  the  sceptre  from  the 

hmnd  of  the  enemy  of  mankind.    The  work  of  resurrection,  indeed,  considered  in 

Itself^  requires  the  efficacy  of  an  Almighty  power ;  neither  man  nor  angel  can  create 

new  dispositions  in  a  dead  body,  to  render  it  capable  of  lodging  a  spiritual  soid  ;  nor 

can  thev  restore  a  dislodged  soul,  by  their  own  power,  to  such  a  body.  The  restoring 

a  dead  t>ody  to  life  requires  an  infinite  power,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  world ; 

bat  there  was  in  the  resurrection  of  Chnst,  something  more  difficult  than  tliis ;  while 

lie  lay  in  the  grave  he  was  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  under  the  execution  of  that 

dreadfhl  sentence,  '  Thou  shalt  die  the  death.*     His  resurrection  was  not  only  the 

Rtying  the  marriage  knot  between  his  soul  and  body,  or  the  rolling  the  stone  from 

tile  grave ;  but  a  taking  off  an  infinite  weight,  the  sm  of  mankind,  which  lay  upon 

him.  So  vast  a  weight  could  not  be  removed  without  the  strength  of  an  Almighty 

arm.     It  is,  therefore,  ascribed,  not  to  an  ordinary  operation,  but  an  operation  with 

power  (Rom.  i.  4),  and  such  a  power  wherein  the  giory  of  the  Father  did  appear 

(Rom.  vi.  4) ;  '  Raised  up  firom  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,'  that  is,  the 

glorious  power  of  God.     As  the  Eternal  generation  is  stupendous,  so  is  his  rcsur- 

lectioD,  which  is  called,  a  new  begetting  of  him  (Acts  xiii.  33).     It  is  a  wonder  of 

power,  that  the  Divine  and  human  nature  should  be  joined ;  and  no  less  wonder 

that  his  person  should  surmount  and  rise  up  from  the  curse  of  God,  under  which  he 

lay.  The  apostle,  therefore,  odds  one  expression  to  another,  and  heaps  up  a  variety, 

flgnifying  thereby  that  one  was  not  enough  to  represent  it  (Eph.  i.  19) ;  *  Exceeding 

peatness  of  power,  and  working  of  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when 

lie  raised  him  from  the  dead.'     It  was  an  hyperbole  of  power,  tlic  excellency  of  the 

migiitiness  of  his  strength  :  the  loAiiiPss  of  the  expressions  seems  to  come  short  of 

the  apprehension  he  had  of  it  in  his  soul. 

II.  Tliis  power  appears  in  the  publication  and  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of 
ademption.  The  Divine  power  will  appear,  if  you  consider,  1.  Tho  nature  of  the 
doctrine.  2.  The  instruments  employea  in  it  3.  The  means  they  used  to  propa- 
gate it.    4.  llie  success  they  had. 

1.  Tlie  nature  of  the  doctrine.     (1.)  It  was  contrary  to  the  common  received 
reason  of  the  world.     The  pliilosophers,  the  masters  of  knowledge  amon^  the  Gen- 
tilrti,  had  maxims  of  a  different  stamp  from  it.     Tlioupli  they  agreed  in  tne  being  of 
s  God,  yet  their  notions  of  his  nature  were  confu8(?d  and  embroiled  with  many 
TrorR ;  the  unity  of  God  was  not  commonly  assented  unto ;    they  had  multiplied 
di-itits  according  to  the  fancies  they  had  received  from  some  of  a  more  elevated  wit 
snd  refined  brain  than  others.   Thouph  they.'had  some  notion  of  mediators,  yet  thev 
placed  in  those  seats  their  public  benefactors,  men  that  had  been  useful  to  the  world, 
or  their  particidar  countries,  in  imparting  to  thorn  some  profitable  invention.     To 
discard  tnose,  was  to  charge  themselves  with  ingratitude  to  thcni,  from  whom  they 
had  received  signal  benelits,  and  to  whose  mediation,  conduct,  or  protection,  they 
Ascribed  all  the  success  they  had  been  blessed  with  in  their  several  provinces,  and 
to  charge  themselves  with  folly  for  rcndfring  an  honour  and  worship  to  them  so 
long.     Could  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Mediator,  whom  they  had  never  seen,  that 
had  conquered  no  country  for  them,  never  enlarged  their  territories,  brought  to  light 
no  new  profitable  invention  for  the  increase  of  their  earthly  welfare,  as  the  rest  had 
done,  be  thought  sufficient  to  balance  so  mony  of  their  reputed  heroes  ?   How  igno- 
rant were  they  in  the  foundations  of  the  true  religion  !     The  belief  of  a  Providence 
was  staggering ;  nor  had  they  a  true  prospect  of  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice ;  vet 
thev  had  a  fond  opinion  of  the  strength  of  their  own  reason,  and  the  maxims  that 
harf  been  handed  down  to  them  by  their  predecessors,  which  Paul  (1  Tim.  vi.  20) 
entitles,  a  '  science  falsely  so  called,  either  meant  of  the  philosophers  or  the  Gnostics. 
The}'  presumed  that  they  were  oble  to  measure  all  tilings  oy  thehr  own  reason ; 
whence,  when  the  apostle  came  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  tlic  gospel  at  Athens,  the 
great  school  of  reason  in  that  oge,  they  gave  him  no  better  a  title  than  that  of  a 
oabbler  (Acts  xvii.  18),  and  openly  mocked  him  (ver.  32),  a  seed  gatherer,^  one 
that  hath  no  more  brain  or  sense  than  a  fellow  that  gathers  up  seeds  that  are  spilled 
in  a  market,  or  one  that  hath  a  vain  and  empty  sound,  witnout  sense  or  reason, 
like  a  foolish  moimtebank ;  so  slightly  did  those  rationalists  of  the  world  think  ot 
the  wisdom  of  heaven.     That  the  Son  of  God  should  veil  himself  in  a  mortal  body, 
and  suffer  a  disgraceful  death  in  it,  were  things  above  the  ken  of  reason.     Besides, 

(/)  lirtpfioXujot. 
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t'le  «(irlcl  liail  a  general  ductUcm  of  the  rdMoo  of  the  Jewi^  and  „ 
against  any  tiling  thut  cuiue  from  them ;  wncBoe  the  Rnmen^  that 

S irate  the  godi  of  other  conquered  natifliit  in  their  eipital,  nerer  mewd  Id  hrnii  K 
od  of  Itnel  wonhipped  among  them.    AjpUB»  thcj  m^glit '-^^-aa.  ■■ 

much  fleahly  reason :  here  ia  a  crucified  Go4l  pieadied  fa^  a  < 

ignorant  penona,  what  reaaon  can  we  hare  to  flartaia  tfaia  iloetiiae^ 

who,  ai  they  teU  us,  had  the  prophedce  of  him,  did  not  ndaiawle^ga  kbit  Sai^ 
had  there  been  such  predictions,  they  would  not  have  cmcified,  bat  eiii— d  te 
King,  and  expected  from  him  the  conquest  of  the  eardi  under  diafr  mnb.  WUt 
reaaon  have  we  to  entertain  him,  whom  his  own  natioo,  aaMMu^  wdob  he  En( 
with  whom  he  converMd  so  unanimously,  hy  die  vote  of  the  mfara  ai  val  as  Ai 
rout,  rejected?  It  was  impossible  to  conquer  minds  pnesgasBd  with 
and  applaudinr  themselves  in  their  own  reason,  and  to  render  tncM 
reccivmr  reveided  truths  without  the  influence  of  a  Dtvine  power* 

(2.)  ft  was  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  worid.  The  etie^gth  cf 
most  men,  surmounts  the  strength  of  reason,  and  men  ooDomanljr  mn  aa  vedM  is 
it,  that  they  will  be  sooner  divorced  from  any  thing  than  the  mftdea  «id  piMam 
received  from  their  ancestors.  The  endeavouring  to  change  metwina  af  an  aadnt 
standing,  hath  begotten  tumults  and  furious  mutmies  amooff  -^i^*— ^  Afl^gh  ihi 
change  would  have  been  much  for  their  advantage.  This  doetrina  ainiek  at  da 
root  of  the  religion  of  the  world,  and  the  ceremonies,  wherein  they  had  been  edasalrf 
from  their  infancy,  delivered  to  them  from  their  ancestoni  confirmed  fay  the  d^ 
tomary  observance  of  many  ages,  rooted  in  their  minds  and  eetnhlisbed  by  thw 
laws  ( AcU  xviii.  13) ;  <  Tliis  fellow  persuadeth  us  to  worshqp  God  oontraiy  to  tht 
law ;'  against  customs,  to  which  they  ascribed  the  hiqipineas  of  dieir  etatas^  and  tht 
prosponty  of  their  people,  and  would  put,  in  the  place  of  this  rriigioB  they  weoU 
abolish,  a  new  one  instituted  by  a  man,  whom  the  Jews  had  condeomed,  and  pat  Is 
death  upon  a  cross,  as  an  imposter,  blasphemer,  and  seditions  pmnp.  It  was  a 
doctrine  diat  would  change  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  who  were  intmatcd  wHh  the 
oracles  of  God.  It  would  bury  for  ever  their  ceremonial  rites,  delivered  to  Acm  ly 
Moses,  from  that  God,  who  had,  with  a  mighty  hand,  brought  them  oot  of  Cgjp^ 
consecrated  their  law  with  thunders  and  lightnings  from  Mount  Sinai,  at  the  time  cf 
its  publication,  backed  it  with  severe  sanctions,  confirmed  it  by  many  miracles,  both  ia 
the  wilderness  and  their  Canaan,  and  had  continued  it  fur  so  many  bundled  ycarL 
They  could  not  but  remember  how  they  had  been  ravaged  by  other  nations^  and 
judgments  sent  upon  them  when  they  neglected  and  slighted  it :  and  with  what 

threat  success  they  were  followed  when  they  valued  and  observed  it ;  and  how  thrj 
lad  abliorred  the  Autlior  of  this  new  relq^on,  who  had  spoken  slighdy  of  dmr  tn- 
ditions,  till  they  put  him  to  death  with  infamy.  Was  it  an  easy  matter  to  divorce 
tliem  from  that  worship,  upon  which  were  entailed,  as  they  imagined,  their  peaoc^ 
plenty,  and  glory,  things  of  the  dearest  renurd  with  mankind  f  llie  Jews  were  no 
less  devoted  to  their  ceremonial  traditions  than  the  heathen  were  to  their  vain  super- 
stitions. This  doctrine  of  tlie  gospel  was  of  that  nature,  that  the  state  of  reljgion, 
all  over  the  earth,  must  be  overturned  by  it ;  the  wisdom  of  the  Gre^  most  ve2 
to  it,  the  idolatry  of  the  people  must  stoop  to  it,  and  the  pn^ane  rustoms  of  mca 
must  moulder  under  the  weight  of  it  Was  it  an  easy  matter  for  thejpride  of  natore 
to  deny  a  customaiy  wisdom,  to  entertain  a  new  doctrine  against  the  anthonty  cf 
their  ancestors,  to  mscribe  folly  upon  that  which  hath  made  them  admired  1^  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  esteem  with  men,  than  the  credit  of 
their  lawgivers  and  founders,  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  prosperity  of  tfavm- 
selves :  hence  the  minds  of  men  were  sharpened  against  it.  The  Greeks,  the  wisest 
nation,  slighted  it  as  foolish ;  the  Jews,  the  religious  nation,  stumbled  at  it,  as  con- 
trary to  the  received  interpretations  of  ancient  prophecies  and  carnal  conceits  of 
an  earthly  glory.  The  dimmest  eye  may  behola  the  difficulty  to  change  custoon,  a 
second  nature  :  it  is  as  hard  as  to  change  a  wolf  into  a  lamb,  to  level  a  mountain, 
stop  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  change  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  into  the  colour  of 
Europe.  Custom  dips  men  in  as  durable  a  dye  as  nature.  The  diificidties  of  car- 
rying it  on  against  the  Divine  religion  of  the  Jew,  and  rooted  customs  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, were  unconquerable  bv  any  but  an  Almighty  power.  And  iu  this  the  power 
of  God  hath  appeared  wonderfully. 

(3.)  It  was  contrary  to  the  sensuality  of  the  world,  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  Flo' 
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ii  Uie  Gentiles  were  o?eigrowu  with  baae  and  unworthy  hiate  at  the  time  of  the 
ribiliretion  of  the  gospd,  needs  no  other  memento  than  the  apostle's  discourse 
^         i).    As  there  was  no  error  bat  prerailed  upon  their  minds,  so  there  was  no 
I  afiection  but  was  wedded  to  their  hearts.    The  doctrine  prc^xMed  to  them 

not  easy;  it  flattered  not  the  sense,  but  checked  the  stream  of  nature.  It 
_  dered  down  those  three  great  engines  whereby  the  devil  had  subdued  the  world 
b  Umadf:  'the  lustof  the  flesh,  the  hist  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life:'  not  only 
b  iBost  sordid  affections  of  the  flesh,  but  the  more  refined  gratifications  of  the  mind: 
^■Uippfld  nature  both  of  devil  and  man ;  of  what  was  commonly  esteemed  great  and 
'^"'^^ua.    That  which  was  the  root  of  thehr  fiune,  and  the  satisfiu:tion  of  Uieir  am- 

I,  was  struck  at  by  this  axe  of  the  gospeL    The  first  article  of  it  ordered  them 
deny  themselves,  not  to  jpresume  upon  their  own  worth ;  to  lay  their  understand- 

and  wiDs  at  the  foot  or  the  cross,  and  r^ign  them  up  to  one  newly  crucified  at 
_^  laalem :  honours  and  wealth  were  to  be  aespised,  flesn  to  be  tamed,  the  cross  to 
^  borne,  enemies  to  be  loved,  revenge  not  to  be  satisfied,  blood  to  be  spilled,  and 
Viments  to  be  endured  for  the  honour  of  One  they  never  saw,  nor  ever  before  heard 
tf ;  who  was  preached  with  the  circumstances  of  a  shameful  death,  enough  to  affiright 
wm  from  the  entertainment :  and  the  report  of  a  resurrection  and  glorious  ascen- 
ikm  were  things  never  heard  of  by  them  before,  and  unknown  in  Uie  world,  that 
voold  not  easuy  enter  into  the  belief  of  men :  the  cross,  disgrace,  self-denial,  were 
mify  discoursed  of  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  an  invisible  world,  and  an  unseen 
nvaid,  which  none  of  their  predecessors  ever  returned  to  acquaint  them  with ;  a 
fstient  death,  contrary  to  the  pride  of  nature,  was  published  as  the  way  to  happiness 
and  a  blessed  immortality:  tne  dearest  lusts  were  to  be  pierced  to  death  for  the 
hoBOor  of  this  new  Lord.  Other  religions  brought  wealth  and  honour;  this  struck 
Am  off  from  such  expectations,  and  presented  them  with  no  promise  of  any  thing 
fa  this  life,  but  a  prospect  of  nuserv ;  except  those  inward  consolations  to  which  before 
Aey  had  been  utter  strangers,  and  had  never  experimented.  It  made  them  to  depend 
not  upon  themselves,  but  upon  the  sole  mce  of  God.  It  decried  all  natural,  all 
tDonl  idolatiy,  thin^  as  dear  to  men  as  tne  apple  of  their  eyes.  It  despoiled  them 
of  whatsoever  the  mmd,  will,  and  affections  of  men,  naturally  lav  daim  to,  and  glory 
ip.  It  pulled  self  up  by  the  roots,  unmanned  carnal  man,  and  debased  the  principle 
of  honour  and  self-satisfaction,  which  the  world  counted  at  that  time  noble  and  brave. 
In  a  word,  it  took  them  off*  from  themselves,  to  act  like  creatures  of  God's  framing; 
to  know  no  more  than  he  would  admit  them,  and  do  no  more  ihan  he  did  command 
them.  How  difficult  must  it  needs  be  to  reduce  men,  that  placed  all  their  happiness 
In  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  from  their  pompous  idolatry  and  brutish  affections,  to 
this  mortifying  religion  1  What  might  the  world  say?  Here  b  a  doctrine  will  render 
us  a  company  of  puling  animab :  farewell  generosity,  bravery,  sense  of  honour, 
eoorage  in  enlarging  the  bounds  of  our  country,  for  an  ardent  charity  to  the  bitterest 
of  our  enemies.  Here  is  a  religion  will  rust  our  swords,  canker  our  arms,  dispirit 
what  we  have  hitherto  called  virtue,  and  annihilate  what  hath  been  esteemed  worthy 
md  comely  amon?  mankind.  Must  we  change  conquest  for  suffering,  the  increase 
of  our  reputation  fur  self-denial,  the  natural  sentiment  of  self-preservation  for  affect- 
ing a  dreadful  deatli  ?  How  impossible  was  it  that  a  crucified  Lord,  and  a  crucifying 
doctrine,  should  be  received  in  the  world  without  the  mieht^  operation  of  a  divine 
power  upon  the  hearts  of  men  I  And  in  this  also  the  umighty  power  of  God  did 
notably  shine  forth. 

2.  Divine  power  appeared  in  the  instruments  employed  for  the  publishing  and 
propagating  the  gospel;  who  were  (1.)  Mean  and  worthless  in  themselves:  not 
noble  and  dignified  with  an  earthly  grandeur,  but  of  a  low  condition,  meanly  bred : 
■0  fiu*  firom  any  splendid  estates,  that  they  possessed  nothing  but  their  nets ;  without 
any  credit  and  reputation  in  the  world ;  without  comeliness  and  strength ;  as  unfit 
to  subdue  the  world  by  preaching,  as  an  army  of  hares  were  to  conquer  it  by  war : 
not  learned  doctors,  brea  up  at  the  feet  of  the  Yimous  Rabbins  at  Jerusalem,  whom 
Paul  calls  '  the  princes  of  the  world'  (1  Cor.  ii.  8) ;  nor  nursed  up  in  the  school  of 
Athens,  under  tne  philosophers  and  orators  of  the  time :  not  the  wise  men  of  Greece, 
but  the  fishermen  of  Galuee ;  naturally  skilled  in  no  language  but  their  own,  and 
no  more  exact  in  that  than  those  of  the  same  condition  in  any  other  nation :  ignorant 
of  every  thing  but  the  language  of  their  lakes,  and  their  fishing  trade ;  except  Paul, 
sailed  some  time  aflcr  the  rest  to  that  employment :  and  after  the  descent  of  the 
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Spirit,  they  were  ignorant  and  ankanied  in  €?«▼  ihhut  but  tlM  ducUlaa  Aay  «■* 
commanded  to  publish ;  for  the  cooneH,  befixe  mom  vbey  were  anmiBODed,  yamk 
them  to  be  80,  which  increased  their  mndtr  at  them  {Ji^dlM  iv.  13).     Had  it 


ttndertaken  and  accomplished  by  them.  They  published  tfaia  doctrine  in 
and  quickly  spread  it  over  the  greatest  jMurt  of  the  world.    PoUy  outwitted 
and  weakness  oTerpowered  strnigth.    The  oonqueat  of  the  east  by  Alenndff  «• 
not  so  admirable  as  the  enterprise  of  these  jpoor  men.    He  attempted  his  Mff>^ 


with  the  hands  of  a  warlike  nation,  thoiu;ny  indeed,  but  a  small  number 
diousand  against  multitudes,  many  bonmd  tfaousaads  of  the  enemiei;  jst 
effeminate  enemy;  a  people  inured  to  slaughter  and  vietoiy  attadced  great  nmih 
but  enfceUed  by  hizniy  and  voluptnouoieaB.  Beddei^  ne  was  bred  19  f» 
enterprises,  had  a  learned  education  under  the  best  philoBopbery  and  a  auBny 
education  under  the  best  commander,  and  a  natural  coorage  to  animate  bim.  Thw 
inetruments'had  no  such  advantage  from  nature ;  the  heavenly  treaeoie  waaplBflBi 
in  those  earthen  vessels,  as  Gideon's  lamps  in  empty  pitubers  (Judgee  viL  10),  Alt 
the  excellenqr,  or  hyperbole,  of  the  power,  nd^t  be  of  God  (2  Cor.  rr.  7\  and  lbs 
strength  of  his  arm  be  dii^layed  in  the  infirmity  of  the  instnimentB.  Tb^  woe 
destitute  of  earthlv  wisdom,  and  therefore  despised  by  the  Jews,  and  derided  by  lbs 
Gentiles ;  the  publishers  were  accounted  madmen,  and  die  embraoen  Ibola.  Hal 
tiiev  been  men  of  known  natural  endowmenti^  the  power  of  God  had  been  wAi 
under  the  gifts  of  the  creature. 

(2.)  Therefore  a  Divine  power  suddenly  spirited  them,  and  fitted  them  fiir  sogieil 
a  work.  Instead  of  iterance  they  had  the  knowledge  of  the  tongues;  and  iBb/j 
that  were  scarce  well  skilled  in  their  own  dialect,  were  mstrueted  on  the  sodden  ti 
speak  the  most  flourishing  languages  of  the  worid,  and  discourse  to  the  people  «f 
several  nations  the  great  thines  of  God  (Acts  iL  11).  Though  they  were  aol 
enriched  with  any  woridly  wealth,  and  possessed  nothing,  yet  they  were  so  lUitsinid 
that  they  wanted  nothing  in  any  place  where  they  came;  a  taUe  was  spread  ibrdwB 
in  the  midst  of  their  bitterest  enemies.  Their  fearfiilness  was  changea  into  coong^ 
and  they  that  a  few  days  before  skulked  in  comers  for  fear  of  the  Jews  (John  zz.  19), 
8{>cak  boldly  in  the  name  of  that  Jesus,  whom  they  had  seen  put  to  deaUi  by  dis 
ix)wer  of  the  rulers  and  the  Any  of  the  people :  they  reproach  them  with  the  nrarder 
of  their  Master,  and  outbrave  that  great  people  in  the  midst  of  their  temple,  with  dit 
glory  of  that  person  they  liad  so  lately  crucified  (Acts  ii.  23 ;  liL  IS).  FMcr,  that 
was  not  long  before  qualmed  at  tlie  presence  of  a  maid,  was  not  dannted  at  dit 
iircsence  of  the  council,  that  had  their  hands  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  Ui 
Master ;  but  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  seems  to  dare  the  power  of  the  niseb 
and  Jewisli  governors,  and  is  as  confident  in  the  council  chamber,  ae  he  had  bea 
cowardly  in  the  high-priest's  hall  (Acts  iv.  9),  frc.,  the  efllicacy  of  grace  tiiiuiipliiBg 
over  the  fearfulness  of  nature.  Whence  should  this  ardour  and  xeu,  to  propagate  a 
doctrine  that  had  already  borne  the  scars  of  the  peoples'  fury  be,  but  from  a  nHgbtv 
Power,  which  changed  those  hares  into  lions,  and  stripped  them  of  their  natani 
cowardice  to  clothe  them  with  a  Divine  courage ;  making  them  in  a  moment  htA 
wise  and  magnanimous,  alienating  them  from  any  consultations  with  flesh  and  bloodt 
As  soon  as  ever  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them  as  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  tbcy 
move  up  and  down  for  the  interest  of  God ;  as  fish,  ajte"  a  great  clap  of  thunder, 
arc  roused,  and  move  more  nimbly  on  the  top  of  the  water;  therefore^  that  wbieb 
did  so  fit  them  for  this  undertaking  is  caUed  oy  the  title  of  '  power  from  en  b||^ ' 
(Luke  xxiv.  49). 

3.  The  Divine  power  appears  in  the  means  whereby  it  was  propagated. 

(I.)  By  means  different  from  the  methods  of  the  world.  Not  by  force  of  anMi 
ns  some  religions  have  taken  root  in  the  world.  Mahomet's  horse  hath  trampled 
upon  the  heads  of  men,  to  imprint  an  Alcoran  in  their  brains,  ind  robbed  men  of 
their  goods  to  plant  their  religion.  But  the  apostles  bore  not  this  doctrine  thnMi||[b 
the  world  upon  the  points  of  their  swords ;  they  presented  a  bodily  death  where  tbcy 
would  bestow  an  immortal  life.  They  employed  not  troops  of  men  in  a  wailiks 
posture,  which  had  been  possible  for  them  after  the  gospel  was  once  spread ;  tbcy 
i)ud  no  ambition  to  subdue  men  unto  themselves,  but  to  God ;  they  ooveted  not  die 
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dons  of  others ;  designed  not  to  enricli  themselyes ;  ioTaded  not  the  rights  of 
,  nor  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  people :  they  rifled  them  not  of  their 
nor  scared  them  into  this  religioo  b^  a  fear  of  losing  their  worldly  happi- 

The  arguments  they  used  would  natnraUy  drive  them  from  an  entertainment 
•f  this  doctrine,  rather  than  allure  them  to  be  proselytes  to  it :  their  design  was  to 
dumge  their  hearts,  not  their  government ;  to  wean  them  from  the  love  of  the 
wori^  to  a  love  of  a  Redeemer;  to  remove  that  which  would  ruin  their  souls.  It 
was  not  to  enslave  them,  but  ransom  them ;  they  had  a  warfare,  but  not  with  carnal 
wespons,  but  such  as  were  *  mighty  through  God  for  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
IwMib'  (2  Cor.  X.  4) ;  they  used  no  weapons  out  the  doctrine  they  preached.  Others 
Ibaft  have  not  gained  conquests  by  the  edfe  of  the  sword  and  the  stratagems  of  war, 
hmwe  extended  ^eir  opinions  to  others  by  the  strength  of  human  reason,  and  the 
faafamaiions  of  eloquence.  But  the  apostles  had  as  fittle  flourish  in  their  tongues, 
m  edge  upon  their  swords :  their  preaching  was  '  not  with  the  -gnticing  woi^  of 
■uui's  wisdom '  (1  Cor.  ii.  4) ;  their  presence  was  mean,  and  their  discourses  without 
vamish;  their  doctrine  was  plain,  a  '  crucified  Christ;'  a  doctrine  unlaced,  ungar- 
Bished,  untoothsome  to  the  world ;  but  they  had  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and 
a  mu;hty  power  for  their  companion  in  the  work.  The  doctrine  they  preacned,  viz. 
the  aeaU),  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  are  called  the  powers,  not  of  this 
world,  but '  of  the  world  to  come'  (Heb.  vi.  5).  No  less  than  a  supernatural  power 
eoold  conduct  them  in  this  attempt,  with  such  weak  methods  in  human  appearance. 
(2.)  Against  all  the  force,  power,  and  wit  of  the  world.  The  divisions  in  the 
eastern  empire,  and  the  feeble  and  consuming  state  of  the  western,  contributed  to 
Mahomet's  success.™  But  never  was  Rome  in  a  more  flourishing  condition :  leam> 
Ing,  e\<K^wjncCf  wisdom,  strength,  were  at  the  highest  pitch.  Never  was  there  a 
more  dihgent  watch  against  any  innovations ;  never  was  that  state  governed  by  more 
M^vere  and  suspicious  princes,  than  at  the  time  when  Tiberius  and  Nero  held  the 
reins.  No  time  seemed  to  be  more  unfit  for  the  entrance  of  a  new  doctrine  than 
that  age,  wherein  it  begun  to  be  first  published ;  never  did  any  religion  meet  with 
that  opposition  from  men.  Idolatry  hath  been  often  settled  without  anv  contest ; 
but  this  hath  suffered  the  same  fate  with  the  institutor  of  it,  and  endured  the  con- 
tradictions of  sinners  against  itself:  and  those  that  published  it,  were  not  only  without 
any  worldlv  prop,  but  exposed  themselves  to  the  hatred  and  fury,  to  the  racks  and 
tortures,  of  the  strongest  powers  on  earth.  It  never  set  foot  in  any  place,  but  t)ie 
country  was  in  an  uproar  (Acts  xix.  28) ;  swords  were  drawn  to  destroy  it ;  laws 
made  to  suppress  it ;  prisons  provided  for  the  professors  of  it ;  fires  kindled  to  con- 
sume them,  and  executioners  had  a  perpetual  employment  to  stifle  the  progress  of 
it.  Rome,  in  its  conquest  of  coimtries,  changed  not  the  religion,  rites,  and  modes 
of  their  worship  :  they  altered  their  civil  goveniment,  but  left  them  to  the  liberty  of 
their  religion,  and  many  times  joined  with  them  in  the  worship  of  tlieir  peculiar 
gods ;  and  some  time  imitated  them  at  Rome,  instead  of  abolishing  them  in  tne  cities 
they  had  subdued.  But  all  their  councils  were  assembled,  and  their  force  was 
bandied  '  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  Christ ;'  and  that  city  that  kindly  re- 
ceived all  manner  of  superstitions,  hated  this  doctrine  with  an  irreconcileable  hatred. 
It  met  with  reproaches  from  the  wise,  and  fiiry  from  tlie  potentates ;  it  was  derided 
by  the  one  as  the  greatest  folly,  and  persecuted  by  the  other  as  contrary  to  God  and 
mankind ;  the  one  were  afraid  to  lose  tlieir  esteems  by  the  doctrine,  and  the  other  to 
lose  their  authority  by  a  sedition  they  thought  a  change  of  religion  would  introduce. 
The  Romans,  that  had  been  conquerors  of  the  earth,  feared  intestine  commotions, 
and  the  falling  asunder  the  links  of  their  empire :  scarce  any  of  their  first  emperors, 
but  had  their  swords  dyed  red  in  the  blood  of  the  Christians.  The  flesh  with  all  its 
lusts,  the  world  with  all  its  flatteries,  the  statesmen  with  all  their  craft,  and  the 
mighty  with  all  their  strength,  joined  together  to  extirpate  it :  though  many  members 
were  taken  off"  by  the  fires,  yet  the  church  not  only  lived,  but  flourished,  in  the  fur- 
nace. Converts  were  made  by  the  death  of  martyrs;  and  the  flames  which  consumed 
their  bodies,  were  the  occasion  of  firing  men's  hearts  with  a  zeal  for  the  profession 
of  it  Instead  of  being  extinguished,  the  doctrine  shone  more  bright,  and  multiplied 
under  the  sickles  that  were  employed  to  cut  it  down.  God  ordered  every  circumstance 
so,  both  in  the  persons  that  published  it,  the  means  whereby,  and  the  time  when,  that 
nothing  but  his  power  miglit  appear  in  it,  without  any  thing  to  dim  and  darken  it. 

(M)  DaUte.  Scnn.  XV.  p.  »7. 
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i.  The  I^Tine  power  was  conroieiioiis  in  the  sreit  mooaH  it  liad  ute  sD  IImm 
difficulties.  Multitudes  were  prophesied  of  to  einmce  it ;  whence  the  prophet  laiil^ 
after  the  prophecy  of  the  death  of  Cluriifc  (Ita.  liiL),  calls  upon  the  chnicn  to  cnlagi 
h«r  tents,  and  '  lenffthen  out  her  cords'  to  receive  those  mnltitodea  of  eUldiai  tlel 
should  call  her  moUier  (Isa.  liv.  2,  3);   ibr  she  should  *  break  fiivth  on  the  i^ 
hiuid  and  on  the  left,  and  her  seed  should  inherit  the  Gentiles:'  the  idoialsffs  Sti 
perKcutors  should  list  their  names  in  the  muster-roll  of  die  chuvch.   Fkeaendftate 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  heaven  tqpon  die  nostiesi  yon  find  die  hsHli 
of  three  thousand  melted  by  a  plain  declaration  of  thb  doctrine ;  who  wmt  a  Ml 
before  so  fiur  from  having  a  favourable  thoujgfht  of  it^  that  some  of  them  at  leai^f 
not  all,  had  expressed  tl^ir  ra^  against  it,  m  voting  for  the  condemning  and  crn^ 
iVing  the  Au^r  of  it  (Acts  11  41,42) :  but  in  a  moment  they  were  ao  alters^  Af 
they  breathe  cmt  afl^tions  instead  of  fury ;  neither  the  respect  they  had  to  Mr 
rulers,  nor  the  honour  they  bore  to  their  priests;  not  the  derisiona  of  the  people^  wm 
the  threatening  of  punishment,  could  stop  them  from  owning  it  in  the  noe  of  an^ 
titudes  of  discouragements.    How  wondmul  is  it  that  they  should  ao  sooo,  aa'^ 
such  small  means,  pay  a  reverence  to  the  servants,  who  had  none  fiv  the  Kailvi 
that  they  should  hear  them  with  patience,  without  the  same  damonr  Monat  fSbemrn 
against  Christ,  '  Crucify  them,  crucify  them  I  but,  that  their  hearta  dioold  so  sal- 
denly  be  inflamed  with  devotion  to  him  dead,  whom  they  so  much  ahhoned 
living.    It  had  sained  footiuje  not  in  a  comer  oi  the  world,  but  in  the  moat  £ 
cities ;  in  Jerua^em,  where  Christ  had  been  crucified ;  in  Antioch,  where  the 
of  Christians  first  began ;  in  Corinth,  a  place  of  ingenious  arts;  and  Ephesoi^  Ai 
seat  of  a  noted  idoL    In  less  than  twen^  years,  there  was  never  a  provmce  of  Ai 
Roman  empire,  and  scarce  any  part  of  the  known  worid,  but  was  stored  wiA  A> 
professors  of  it    Rome,  that  was  the  metropolis  of  the  idolatrous  worid,  had  bhU* 
tudes  of  them  sprinkled  in  every  comer,  whose  '  faith  waa  spoken  of  throagfaout  Ai 
world*  (Rom.  L  8).    The  court  of  Nero^  that  monster  of  mankind^  and  the  cniekit 
and  soniidest  tyrant  that  ever  breathed,  was  not  empty  of  sincere  votaries  to  ft; 
there  were  '  saints  in  Caesar's  house'  while  Paul  waa  under  Nero*a  chain  (Fhfl.  iv-): 
and  it  maintained  its  standing,  and  flourished  in  q>ite  of  all  the  fbtoe  of  bdl,  tat 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  any  sovereign  prince  espoused  it.    The  potentstcsrf 
the  earth  had  conquered  the  lands  of  men,  and  subdued  their  bodies;  these  vsd- 

^uished  hearts  and  wills,  and  brought  the  most  beloved  thoughts  under  the  yoke  ^ 
'hrisi :  so  much  did  this  doctrine  overmaster  the  consciences  of  its  followers,  tint 
they  rejoiced  more  at  their  yoke,  than  others  at  their  liberty ;  and  counted  it  more  t 
glonr  to  die  for  the  honour  of  i^  than  to  live  in  the  profession  of  it.  Thus  did  otf 
Saviour  reign  and  gather  subjects  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies ;  in  which  respect,  is 
the  first  discovery  of  tlie  gospel,  he  is  described  as  '  a  miffh^  Conqueror'  (Rev.  ri.  2)i 
and  still  conquering  in  Uie  greatness  of  his  strength.  How  great  a  testimony  of  hif 
power  is  it,  that  from  so  small  a  cloud  should  rise  so  glorious  a  sun,  that  slKffl|i 
chase  before  it  the  darkness  and  power  of  hell ;  triumph  over  the  idolatrv,  supenti- 
tion,  and  profoneness  of  the  world  I  This  plain  doctrine  vanquished  the  ottstinacjo' 
the  Jews,  bafiled  the  understanding  of  the  Greeks,  humbled  the  pride  of  the  gnndeei, 
threw  the  devil  not  only  out  of  bodies,  but  hearts ;  tore  up  tne  foundation  of  hif  ^ 
empire,  and  planted  the  cross,  where  the  devil  had  for  many  ages  before  establwh*^ 
his  standard.  How  much  more  than  a  human  force  is  illustrious  in  this  whole  coe* 
duct  I  Nothing  in  any  age  of  the  world  can  pardlel  it ;  it  being  so  much  againit  th' 
methods  of  nature,  the  disposition  of  the  world,  and  (considering  the  resistance  sgsin* 
it)  seems  to  surmount  even  the  works  of  creation.  Never  were  there,  in  ^JJ^ 
fession,  such  multitudes,  not  of  bedlams,  but  men  of  sobriety,  acutcness,  and  wnte, 
that  exposed  themselves  to  the  fiir>'  of  tlie  flames,  and  challenged  death  in  the  bm^ 
terrifying  shapes  for  the  honour  of  this  doctrine.  To  conclude,  this  should  be  ofta 
meditated  upon  to  form  our  understandings  to  a  full  assent  to  the  gospel,  and  A* 
truth  of  it;  the  want  of  which  consideration  of  power,  aid  the  customariuessofia 
education  in  the  outward  profession  of  it,  is  the  ground  ol  all  the  profiuieness  un^ 
it,  and  apostasy  from  it ;  the  disesteem  of  the  truth  it  declares,  and  the  neglect  cfllf 
duties  it  enjoins.  The  more  we  have  a  prospect  and  sense  of  the  impressions  of  IH* 
vine  power  in  it,  the  more  we  shall  have  a  reverence  of  the  Divine  precepts. 

III.  Tlie  third  thin^is,  the  power  of  Gud  appears  in  the  apj^ication  of  rednnr 
tion,  as  well  as  in  tlie  Person  redeeming,  and  tlie  publication  and  propagation  of  tM 
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f-^ — ^ne  of  redemption:   1.  In  the  plantiiig  grace.     2.  In  the  pardon  of  sin.    3.  In 
•  preserving  grace. 

Font,  In  the  planting  grace.  There  is  no  ezprettion  which  the  Spirit  of  God  hath 

'IlKmght  fit  in  Scripture  to  resemble  this  work  to,  bat  argues  the  ezertmg  of  a  Divine 

rer  for  the  effecting  of  it.  When  it  is  expressed  by  light,  it  is  as  much  as  the  power 


iMthing,  or  an  inform  and  uncomely  mass.  As  we  could  not  contrive  the  death  of 
XJIiriBt  for  our  redemption,  so  we  cannot  form  our  souls  to  the  acceptation  of  it;  the 
hilhiitfl  eflicacy  of  grace  is  as  necessary  for  the  one,  as  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God 
ynm  for  laying  the  platform  of  the  other.  It  is  by  his  power  we  have  whatsoever 
fcrtams  to  g^liness  as  well  as  life  (2  Pet  L  3) ;  he  puts  nis  fingers  upon  the  handle 
of  tiie  lock,  and  turns  the  heart  to  what  point  he  pleases ;  the  action  whereby  he 
peifUuis  this,  is  expressed  by  a  word  of  force ;  *  He  haUi  snatched  us  from  the  power 
'of  darkness :  '>^  the  action  whereby  it  is  performed  manifests  it  In  reference  to  this 
power  it  is  called  creation,  which  is  a  production  from  nothing ;  and  conversion  is 
a  production  from  something  moce  incapable  of  that  state,  than  mere  nothing  is  of 
bein^.  There  is  a  greater  distance  between  the  terms  of  sin  and  righteousness,  cor- 
TUption  and  grace,  than  between  the  terms  of  nothing  and  being ;  the  greater  the 
Stance  is,  the  more  power  is  required  to  the  producing  any  thing.  As  in  miracles^ 
'the  miracle  is  the  greater,  where  the  change  is  the  greater ;  and  the  change  is  the 
greater,  where  the  distance  is  the  greater.  As  it  was  a  more  sifi^al  mark  of  power 
to  chans^e  a  dead  man  to  life,  than  to  change  a  sick  man  to  nealth ;  so  that  the 
diange  here  being  from  a  term  of  a  greater  distance,  is  more  powerful  than  the  crear 
lion  of  heaven  and  earth.  Therefore,  whereas  creation  is  said  to  be  wrought  by  his 
hands,  and  the  heavens  by  his  fingers,  or  his  word ;  conversion  is  said  to  be  wrought 
by  his  arm  (Isa.  liii.  1).  In  creation,  we  had  an  earthly ;  by  conversion,  a  heavenly 
fllile :  in  creation,  nodiing  is  changed  into  something ;  in  conversion,  hell  is  trans- 
formed into  heaven,  which  is  more  than  the  turning  nothing  into  a  glorious  angel. 
In  that  thanksgiving  of  our  Saviour,  for  the  revelation  of  the  knowledge  of  himself 
to  babes,  the  simple  of  the  world,  he  gives  the  title  to  his  Father,  of  *  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth '  (Matt  xi.  5)  ;  intimating  it  to  be  an  act  of  his  creative  and  preserving 
power ;  that  power  whereby  he  formed  heaven  and  earth,  hath  preserved  the  stand- 
ing, and  governed  the  motions  of  all  creatures  from  the  beginnmg  of  the  world.  It 
IS  resembled  to  the  most  magnificent  act  of  divine  power  that  God  ever  put  forth, 
viz.  that  *  in  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour '  (Eph.  i.  19)  ;  wherein  there  was  more 
than  an  ordinary  impression  of  might  It  is  not  so  small  a  power  as  that  whereby 
we  speak  with  tongues,  or  whereby  Christ  opened  the  mouths  of  the  dumb,  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf,  or  unloosed  the  cords  of  death  from  a  person.  It  is  not  that  power 
whereby  our  Saviour  wrought  those  stupendous  miracles  when  he  was  in  the  world : 
but  that  power  which  wrought  a  miracle  that  amazed  the  most  knowuig  angels,  as 
well  as  ignorant  man ;  the  taking  off*  the  weight  of  the  sin  of  the  world  fi^m  our 
Saviour,  and  advancing  him  in  Ms  human  nature  to  rule  over  the  angelical  host, 
making  him  liead  of  principalities  and  powers ;  as  much  as  to  say*  as  great  as  all 
that  power  which  is  displayed  in  our  redemption,  from  the  first  roundation  to  the 
last  hne  in  the  superstructure.  It  is,  therefore,  often  set  forth  with  an  emphasis,  as 
*  Excellency  of  power '  (2  Cor.  iv.  7),  and  *  Glorious  power'  (2  Pet  i.  3)  :  *  to  glory 
and  virtue,'  we  translate  it,  but  it  is  bid  ddfi;?,  through  glory  and  virtue,  that  is,  by 
a  glorious  virtue  or  strength. 

The  instrument  whereby  it  is  wrought,  is  di^ified  with  the  title  of  power.  The 
gospel  which  God  useth  in  this  great  affair  is  caUed,  *  The  power  of  God  to  salvation ' 
(Rom.  I  16),  and  the  *  Rod  of  his  strength  '  (Ps.  ex.  2) ;  and  thfe  day  of  the  gospel's 
appearance  in  the  heart  is  emphatically  called,  *The  day  of  power '  (ver.  3)  ;  wherein 
he  brings  down  strong  holds  and  towering  imaginations.  And,  therefore,  the  angel 
Gabriel,  which  name  signifies  the  power  of  God,  was  always  sent  upon  those  mes- 
sages which  concerned  the  gospel,  as  to  Daniel,  Zacharias,  Mary.^  Tne  gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  in  a  way  of  mstrumentality,  but  the  almightiness  of  God  is  the  prin- 
cipal in  a  way  of  efficiency.  The  gospel  is  the  sceptre  of  Christ;  but  the  power  of 
(n)  CoIos.  L  19.    If^f^aro.  (o)  QxoOuB  In  Lake  L  19. 
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Chriit  ■  die  BUfvcr  of  Afll  tenln^    Tbt^o^sBst  m  afant  wvdipoki^^l 
pi^ypoaiig  the  thing;  bat  M  bMkcd  with  a  l^W  cOieaejr  of  gnee ;  M 
Wnimcntaliy  ciit»  bot  die  ana  UiAl  friddi  k  ghM  dw  U^ 
adieitrake.    BiU  thkgaepel  btliepQweror  0«d,  becnee  hscdM  dnlfll 
mm  pyecT,  to  ■■nnoimt  all  uaerince,  mil  TapyMJi  die  grtw tiMl  BMPee  if  tfcii— 


ke  dedgnt  to  vwk  imoo.— The  power  of  God  m 

"  t  hcort  of 


1.  IntanungtheheertofiiienegeinetdieeiiiBgtfaof  AeindiMtiMMefi 
Ib  die  temmg  of  mea  of  die  dnie  tf  the  graond»  aa  dw  sMtter  eontribi^ 
to  die  actkn  whercbr  God  fiavBtd  il»  eo  ii  had  ao  MBcmla  €if  naHlMioe  eoa 
die  deeigB  of  God ;  W  ia  eoovwdag  the  heei^  tticve  m  not  caiy  wwatiag^fit 
ciple  of  -"■^■^■—  froB  him  m  dib  voric,  hoi  die  vhole  atrangCh  of  eamftmm 
HeUnnedtooQahalegaiBilthepowerofhiigiaea.  When  die  gopel  k  pnaal^ 
die  uadenteadaia  h  nol  obIt  ignonot  of  it»  hot  the  wiQ  jaeifeiBa  i^geart  Ifc;  i$ 
one  doth  nol  i^&»  end  die  odicr  dodk  not  cetaeni,  die  czoalbiigr  of  die  djiBL  til 
camel  wkdoBi  ia  the  mind  eootmoe  agaiaat  it,  and  die  vdidlioae  wifl  Hliil 
Olden  in  ezccoiioB  eaainat  the  eooneel  of  God.  vhidi  laqoiraa  die  iBvindHiBM 
of  GodtocniicfatendiedarkBUBd,toknovvhaiiial%fato;  and  thefineev^H 
embmee  what  H  loedice^  The  etreem  of  natme  eaanot  be  tamed,  bntlgraf — 
abore  nature;  it  is  not  eU  the  created  power  iahaanren  and  earth  can  diaue  a  i 


ewdling 

bom  and  grow  up  vith  uk  There  wouldbeno^or&rlefl^reiiBlanceinaniaei 
to  be  changed  into  a  creature  of  a  higher  rank,  than  dine  le  in  a  natural  maa  It  ht 
turned  into  a  lerioos  Christian.  There  is  in  erciy  natural  man  a  etoutneas  of  hoi^ 
a  stiff  neck,  unwillingness  to  good,  fiawardnsss  to  eril :  Infinite  Power  qjudb  dai 
etontaees,  demolisheth  these  strong  holds,  turns  dus  wildaes  in  her  oomec^  andieab 
those  armies  of  turbulent  nature  against  the  grace  of  God.  To  atop  the  floeditf 
the  sea  is  not  such  an  act  of  power,  as  to  turn  the  tide  of  die  heart.  Hub  pe«« 
hath  been  emploved  upon  erery  conrert  in  die  world ;  what  would  yon  aay,  thi^ 
if  you  knew  all  tne  channeli  in  which  it  hath  run  since  die  days  of  Adamf  If  ihi 
alteration  of  one  rocky  heart  into  a  pool  of  water  be  a  wonder  of  power,  what  tbn 
is  the  calming  and  sweetening  by  hb  word  those  144,000  of  the  tnbes  of  Israd,  aa^ 
that  numberless  multitude  of  all  nations  and  people  that  shall  atand  *  before  the 
tlirone'  (Rer.  yiL  9),  which  were  all  naturalW  so  many  raging  aeoaf  Not  one 
cunverted  soul  from  Adam  to  the  kst  that  shall  be  in  the  end  of  the  world,  hot  a 
a  trophy  of  the  Divine  conquest  None  were  pure  volunteers,  nor  listed  themsslfCi 
in  his  service^  till  he  ^t  forth  his  strong  arm  to  draw  them  to  him.  Noman'annda- 
etaiidiug  but  was  chamed  with  darkness,  and  fond  of  it:  no  man  but  had  conuptiai 
in  his  will,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  any  thing  else  which  could  be  pro|MSid 
for  his  true  happiness.  These  things  are  most  evident  in  Scr^iture  and  camensacs. 
2.  As  it  is  wrought  against  the  inclinations  of  nature,  ao  against  a  muititDde  tf 
corrupt  habits  rooted  in  the  souls  of  men.  A  distemper  in  its  first  invasion  mn 
more  eadly  be  cured,  than  when  it  becomes  chronical  and  inveterate.  The  stro^ 
of  a  disease,  or  the  complication  of  many,  magnifies  tfaepower  of  the  phjiias% 
and  cfiicecy  of  the  medicine  that  tames  and  expek  it  What  power  la  taet  which 
hath  made  men  stoop,  when  natural  habits  have  been  grown  gianta  fay  cndOB; 
when  the  putrefaction  of  nature  hath  engendered  a  multitude  of  wonna ;  when  thi 
ulcers  are  many  and  deplorable ;  when  many  cords,  wherewith  God  would  have 
bound  the  sinner,  have  been  broken,  and  (uke  Samson^  die  wicked  heart  hath 
gloried  in  its  strength,  and  grown  more  proud,  that  it  hath  stood  like  a  etrong  foit 
against  those  batteries,  under  which  others  have  fallen  flat  f  Eveiy  proud  thoqgb^ 
evenr  evil  habit  captivated,  serves  for  matter  of  triumph  to  the  '  power  ef  God' 
(2  dor.  z.  5).  What  resistance  will  a  multitude  of  them  make^  when  one  of  then 
is  enough  to  hold  the  faculty  under  its  dominion,  and  intercept  its  operatioaat  So 
many  customary  habits,  so  many  old  natures,  so  many  difierent  strengths  added  Is 
natore,  every  one  of  them  standing  as  a  biurricado  against  the  way  of  grace;  d 
the  errors  tne  understanding  is  possessed  with  think  the  gospel  foUy;  all  ths 
▼ices  the  will  is  filled  with,  count  it  the  fetter  and  band.  Nothmg  ao  contraiy  to 
■Brian,  as  to  be  thought  a  fool ;  nothing  so  contrary  to  man,  aa  to  enter  into  davciy* 
t  is  no  easy  matter  to  plant  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  a  heart  guided  by  many  pria- 
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a^aixiBt  the  truth  of  it,  and  biaaaed  by  a  worid  of  wickedness  against  the  holi- 
of  it.     Nature  renders  a  man  too  feeble  and  indisposed,  and  custom  renders 
in  more  weak  and  unwilling  to  change  his  hue  (Jer.  xiii.  23).    To  dispossess 
then  of  his  self-esteem  and  self-excellency ;  to  make  room  for  God  in  the  heart, 
m  there  was  none  but  for  sin,  as  dear  to  him  as  himself;  to  hurl  down  the  pride 
Ji^nAtare ;  to  make  stout  imaginations  stoop  to  the  cross ;  to  make  desires  of  self- 
pmnoement  sink  under  a  zeu  for  the  glori^ring  of  God,  and  an  over-rulinff  desien 
hit  honour,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  but  an  out-«tretched  arm  wielding  the 
1  c^  the  Spirit    To  have  a  heart  full  of  the  fear  of  God,  that  was  just  before 
with  a  contempt  of  him ;  to  have  a  sense  of  his  power,  an  eye  to  his  glory, 
~    \  thoughts  of  his  wisdom,  a  faith  in  his  truth,  that  had  lower  thoughts  of 
all  his  perfections,  than  he  had  of  a  creature  :  to  have  a  hatred  of  his  ha- 
hists,  that  had  brought  him  in  much  sensitive  pleasure ;  to  loath  them  as 
as  he  loved  them ;  to  cherish  the  duties  he  hated ;  to  live  by  faith  in,  and 
^'Ibedience  to,  the  Redeemer,  who  was  before  so  heartfly  under  the  conduct  of  Satan 
1  aelf ;  to  chase  the  acts  of  sin  from  his  members,  and  the  pleasing  thoughts  of 
from  his  mind ;  to  make  a  stout  wretch  willingly  £Edl  down,  crawl  upon  the 
nd,  and  adore  that  Savioiur  whom  before  he  out-oared,  is  a  triumphant  act  of 
dte  Power  that  can  subdue  all  things  to  itself,  and  break  those  multitudes  of 
I  and  bolts  that  were  upon  us. 
S.  Against  a  multitude  of  temptations  and  interests.    The  temptations  rich  men 
ire  in  this  world  are  so  numerous  and  strong,  that  the  entrance  of  one  of  them 
ittio  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  is,  the  entertainment  of  the  gospel,  is  made  by 
«ttr  Saviour  an  impossible  thing  with  men,  and  procurable  only  by  the  power  of 
God '  (Luke  xviii.  24 — 26).    The  Divine  streneh  only  can  separate  the  world  from 
fSbe  heart,  and  the  heart  from  the  world.     There  must  be  an  incomprehensible 
power  to  chase  away  the  devil,  that  had  so  long,  so  strone  a  footing  in  the  affec- 
tions ;  to  render  the  soil  he  had  sown  with  so  many  tares  and  weeds,  capable  of  good 
grain ;  to  make  spirits,  that  had  found  the  sweetness  of  worldly  prosperity,  wrapt 
up  an  their  hapniness  in  it,  and  not  only  bent  down,  but  (as  it  were)  buried  in  earth 
and  mud,  to  be  loosened  from  those  beloved  cords,  to  disrelish  the  earth  for  a  cru- 
cified Christ ;  I  say,  this  must  be  the  effect  of  an  almighty  power. 

4.  The  manner  of  conversion  shews  no  less  the  power  of  God.  Tliere  is  not  only 
an  irresistible  force  used  in  it,  but  an  agreeable  sweetness.  The  power  is  so  effi- 
cacious, that  nothing  can  vanquish  it ;  and  so  sweet,  that  none  did  ever  complain 
of  it.  The  Almighty  virtue  displays  itself  invincibly,  yet  without  constraint ;  com- 
pdling  the  will  without  oflering  violence  to  it,  and  making  it  cease  to  be  will :  not 
forcing  it,  but  changing  it ;  not  dragging  it,  but  drawing  it ;  making  it  will  wh«Te 
before  it  nilled  ;  removing  the  corrupt  nature  of  the  will,  without  invading  the  created 
nature  and  rights  of  the  faculty ;  not  working  in  us  against  the  physical  nature  of 
the  wfll,  but  working  it  *  to  will '  (PliiL  ii.  13).  This  work  is  therefore  called  crea- 
tion, resurrection,  to  shew  its  irresistible  power ;  it  is  called  illumination,  persuasion, 
drawing,  to  shew  the  suitableness  of  its  efficacy  to  the  nature  of  the  human  facul- 
ties :  it  is  a  drawing  with  cords,  which  testifies  an  invincible  strength ;  but,  with 
cords  of  love,  which  testifies  a  dclightfid  conquest  It  is  hard  to  determine  whether 
it  be  more  powerful  than  sweet,  or  more  sweet  than  powerful.  It  is  no  mean  port 
of  the  power  of  God  to  twist  together  victory  and  pleasure ;  to  give  a  blow  as  de- 
lightful as  strong,  as  pleasing  to  the  sufferer,  as  it  is  sharp  to  the  sinner. 

Secondly,  The  power  of  God,  in  the  application  of  redemption,  is  evident  in  the 
pardoning  a  sinner. 

1 .  In  Uie  pardon  itself.  The  power  of  God  is  made  the  ground  of  his  patience ; 
or  the  reason  why  he  is  patient,  is,  because  he  would  *  shew  his  power'  (Rom.  ix.  22). 
It  is  a  part  of  magnanimity  to  pass  by  injuries  :  as  weaker  stomachs  cannot  con- 
coct the  tougher  food,  so  weak  minds  cannot  digest  the  harder  injuries :  he  that 
passes  over  a  wrong,  is  superior  to  his  adversary  that  does  it  When  God  speaks 
of  his  own  name  as  mercinil,  he  speaks  first  of'^  himself  as  powerful  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
6),  'The  Lord,  Tlie  Lord  God,*  that  is,  The  Lord,  the  strong  Lord,  Jehovah,  the 
strong  Jehovah.  Let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great,  saith  Moses,  when  he  prays 
for  the  forgiveness  of  the  people  :P  the  word  jig£d  is  written  with  a  great  jW,  or  a 
jod  above  the  other  letters.    The  power  of  God  in  pardoning  is  advanced  beyond 

ip)  Numb.  xiv.  17.    u^m^/h-m,  b«  exalted.    Sept.  mS.    Strength.  See. 
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e  propbet'i  uBg  fIn.Z3. 2.  :  •  Tb?  I*:rf  »  =7  frrtnLzriz  ad  3=7  *i>i5x^"  Aid 
kid,  God  doth  more  nvzrin'  \ii  -p-'r-.r  ±  -  «' ■  ■  -  ■  r  1  btln*?  ±.  li*  Trrrid.  a 
iftk  and  half-risged  Te»:i.  in  !:.•*  =Lji>;  :ir  ic  ~»^j  «iziif  n±??fX.  i:  =i£^  ftil::, 
many  rocks  wEerc<iD  i:  =1:^7.:  iis»>_  *•:   ~-.kz.T  r:'-r=TO:cj  ■r:~i=.  irrf  m  '".V-y 

r dons  without,  thaz:  'J  i-r  t--.  i=jr^.r.fc'r-.-:  tn^«^i:r:  ir^i  ±:.:  bearfa.  ac'd 
him  with  a  perfect  *.-ir>rr£^i  r.i.-:;:rj. — T:  r:o:lTsi*-  vriA:  3  zzttrt  ibrs.  ia 
B  world  which  ia  ie^dzm^  ri  =,:i^**  :■:  i>.-rz*z  >:-»f»  ?  E-rfrr  rrsar-zv  ja.ni»  si 
5 lenon ;  all  acts  of  Diriz»  riT^n2.<sc:  xrr  ^br  —■■■■•"£«  Y .^  Ln.c  3^-  ibe  v:?:£.  asd 
t  manner  of  its  propazativc  itKrjci*  -^i  :=. :: :  7  ic  ibtir^i  -  irjr«^  v:*;ir  pird>aed 
ilt^  your  shining  comfort  Tc»=r  «fi=Z^  rimricir'-iw  tb*  4Cir.iT.r  :•:  tc«^  «jL£y*rM 
icesy  are  sufficient  to  w:-«t*  a  klm.  4z.;  ::  -r-.-r-LW.  zicrfsjlz^t-i.^  :f  tb>  zre-ai 
zioiite,  so  necessarv  fc-r  t  :cr  rrr^irL  a=«i  n:c-c:iii:ir  »  zi-i-  i.-  t^gt  cc-=a::n- 
£/jr  I.  Of  information  t:.'Z  bifZr^iz.-.-z. 

Jtuiruet.  1.  If  inccmpre r.f^^iii'iMr  a:ii  izifsbe  prvfr  i^!:t:^  :?  O^e  =.i:u7«  cf  Gad. 
sn  Jesus  Christ  hath  a  di'  i::e  r.u~-^,  ':»ers:i<>r  :i^  a,:ts  c:  r*:  vcr  pr:>i>cr  tc  G  jd  are 
xibed  to  him.  This  jK-rfrct::^  ^f  oesi:p;cr:-?r  d;i  tr.r-rsti'iiiblT  pertain  to 
s  Deitv,  and  is  an  xncomaixaucab'.e  iinoerrr.  a::i  ;hr  ur*.^  wnb  uie  H»cnce  cf  Gc^ : 
,  therefore,  to  whom  this  anribc^  :«  as>7rliK<.  i*  rs?e::LaII-i  G:<L  Ylli  is  chal- 
iged  by  Christ,  in  ccnjuaction  wiu.  *^c:rr.;n-  R<-t.  L  ^  :  '\  e.zn  Alpha  and  Onit-ja, 
f  beginning  and  the  eziinz.  saiia  rbc  Lord.  wLf.L  !«.  a^i  vhich  W3f.  and  which 
to  come,  the  Almigh:y.'  Thl*  ;r.r  Lr-.ri  Oj-I*:  fn^^ik*  cf  L;ri«^jf.  He  who  was 
tal  with  God,  procIai.T^f  hirr.«clf  ly  i^:.i  £-65rrz.rlii  t'Je  cf  the  Godhead,  part  of 
iefa  he  repeats  again  'ver.  11  .  si-d  liris  is  thr  prrj-:/::  which  'walks  in  the  ni:d>t 
the  seven  golden  caiidlefticks,'  the  prrf.n  :hi:  *  wi«  dv^d  ar.d  cow  lires*  rver. 
,  18j,  which  cannot  poi^ibly  be  m^ani  -.f  :hr  Father,  the-  brst  Person,  who  can 
rer  come  under  that  dr nomination  of  having  bn-n  d-:  id.  Brinr.  therefore,  adorned 
h  the  same  title,  he  hath  the  same  Deitv :  bz.i  th.vijh  his  omnipotence  be  only 
itively  asserted  ifver.  S;.  yet.  hi*  tt'.riiity  K-ir.r  ^^ftrncd  'ver.  11.  l"i.  it  inferreth 

immense  power;  for  he  that  i«  -Jt.nia:.  wi:hju:  Uir.iis  of  time,  must  needs  be 
iceiTed  powerful,  without  any  dai<ii  o:  i:;^rxrJ:^'.  Agiiin.  when  he  is  said  to  be 
:hi]d  bom,  and  a  son  ziren,  in  the  same  breath  he  is  called  the  Mighty  God 
a.  Ix.  6).  It  is  introduced  as  a  ^ound  of  comf->rt  :o  the  church,  to  preserve  their 
les  in  the  accomplish  men:  cf  the  pr-'n-ir-rs  niide  :o  them  before.     T:ioy  should 

imagine  him  to  have  onlv  the  inrirr:.::]!-  of  a  nii?..  ih.*vU-h  he  was  veiled  in  the 
learance  of  a  man.  No.  tfiey  shoiild  WSsi  throu;:h  the  di-z^.-Jse  of  hi*  fle»h,  to  the 
rht  of  his  Godhead.     The  atTrlbure  of  iiii^ht\-  is  add-.-d  to  tlit*  ti  Je  ot  God,  because 

consideration  of  power  is  mo^t  capable  to  sustain  the  drr-cpi^ar  church  in  such  a 
idition.  and  to  prop  up  her  h'rpc-*.  It  is  upcn  this  acccv.::t  he  saith  of  liimself, 
liatsoever  things  the  Father  doth,  those  also  doth  the  S-  n  Hkewise '  (John  v.  19). 

the  creation  of  heaven,  earth,  sea,  and  the  preseriiticn  of  all  creatures,  the 
I  works  with  the  same  will.  wi?do:n,  virtue,  power,  as  the  Father  works :  not  as 
»  may  concur  in  an  action  in  a  ditierent  manner,  as  a::  r.^rvnt  and  an  instrument, 

Xnter  and  his  tools,  but  in  ihe  same  manner  of  rporaticn,  u/ioca>r,  which  we 
e  likeness,  which  doth  njt  expre*?  so  well  the  em:;hris:s  of  the  word.  Thero 
10  diversity  of  action  between  us  :  what  the  Father  d-  th.  tlmt  I  do  by  the  same 
irer,  with  the  same  ea-inL-*?  in  ever\'  re5]>ect ;  there  is  ilie  same  creative,  pro- 
rtivo,  conser\'ative  power  in  both  of  us :  and  that  not  in  one  work  that  is  done, 
extra,  but  in  all,  in  whatsoever  tlie  Father  doth.  In  t!i^  s'.:ne  manner,  not  by 
delegated,  but  natural  and  essential  power,  by  one  uu^lviued  operation  and 
inner  of  working. 

1st.  The  creation,  which  is  a  work  of  Onmipotence,  is  more  than  once  ascribed 
him.  This  he  doth  own  himself;  the  creation  of  the  earth,  and  of  man  up*m  it; 
r  stretching  out  the  heavens  by  his  hands,  and  the  fonning  of  *  all  the  hosts  of 
an  by  his  command'  (Isa.  xlv.'  12;.  He  is  not  only  the  Creator  of  Israel,  the 
iirch  (ver.  12),  but  of  the  whole  world,  and  every  creature  on  the  face  of  the 
rth,  and  in  the  glories  of  the  heavens;  which  is  repeated  al<o  ver.  18,  where,  in 
s  act  of  creation,  he  is  called  God  himself,  and  speaks  of  himself  in  tlic  term 
bovah ;  and  swears  by  himself  (ver.  23).  What  doth  he  swear  I  *  That  unto  me 
try  knee  shall  bow,  and  evcr>-  tongue  shall  swear.'  Is  this  Christ  ?  "i  ess  if  the 
3iiUe  may  be  believed,  who  appUes  it  to  him  (Rom.  xiv.  11)  to  prove  |be  appc"- 
:e  of  all  men  before  the  judgment-seat  of  ChrUt,  whom  the  prophet  calls  Qver.  10 ) 
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L'.:^    1   iiv  Tfinu     1  -jimi;  luty  pnecede  another  thit  art      _ 

'.l.w^     I   '?**^-*=Uiac\'  ji  o^i!  iijcii  noc  entitle  one  bnlKlMai 
<«:    I   j^.-.i-.x:"       m:    .;r  Si^*:(>ur  .5  3iit  joly  oncienter  diuitbeidlfc 

:.^   V  r.;     i    ?.   .  .  ).  1  *  .  •  Wji)  laid  the  foundatioDS  of  it 

i-   -Is  ;i;*?   ::.   vnrx^'   *i  \i*  laniu^      Sj  .jreat  ao  euloer  ctBDOth 

>•':..     I    "r-.iii-^^MU'.iL^ :   snix  'iie  itstance  betveen  beiii^aidiA|^  >^ 

:-...;   -u!/.ut  J«  rumiouniKU  ind  iOfppvfd  over,  but  by  tn  liMprr^r 

v^;  Liiu   ::t.-   n^^s.  *:;j.i  .'u^Iel  'no  '  x^^nencoos  fruni  the  bednu| 

>M.    .:   •  .  ,.-^,  .;:   .^r.r.-^-i.'      »!c-  u  :aJ  'iiem  juc  .:r  a'-'thinff.  Inwhkhmii 

it    '     '■*"■•  -..-;:•  :^-   •■..:'.••      "si.  .x.   i  .  ut  .hjibc  ihe  eAoiept  of  auSM] 

i;s   ..  •;  >     u.    .  ■'..'.ii*    f    ::f  -..n.    ^r  is  racher -jf  :uktf  n  tur  the  ioTentor  of  ■ 

If      ^  -■..'-.  :7^i    —,.::.-  -lii    n-  titur  'r  iiuyic.  '.s  cuUcd  "the  father dfl^ 

It  i-:u.'.    :•       ..-  .!.    ■     1.  .     .\  :■;  Miic  I  ?rwB  :>  iaid  Co  'make  theanr"<^ 

■ura    :•«■    i^"     -  -■  »    ■■     '  "    :;:.i'.>      /i.   .j''.  3.   »     urjjwt  whom  we  are  eibcrtii 

lut    »•    !-r:t".     'IT    :■.  .rs   t:..  !    s  ii^mifi  -.v  Cirn  bv  ilie  Ar4}»tle  (Heh.  iiLS)-, 

n  -I  r.  J.    it    ^  :u.".i  ;     i  .r^  i;   v  ;i-:     iini    1  ^.jc  ltvc  out  MjJter/      The  plsoBi 

»it:r»iMi    :'-'.     "•:  it!'.  •!    >   u:r'?'.:i  ■:    ;•    .lirs<.    :ii?**:  -^lar  jry  the  antagonists  of  ^ 

Vf.i'     «  Ai:u    ■  :i:v  'i    :-.'..;i'^:...ii::;^- ■  t-^!!!  .f"--ieie»T.  ?r  iviri^viioal,  not  of  thefint 

nil  liiu  1'^:-"...    '■■.  .1:  lui  V  VJ.Z  ;:MH!irtinL-v  s  "::»irv  ?>r  «ich  astrDM?  Condidieri  I41 

'."i.-:    .    •..•..■■.■"     •:   *  <■•  K  ■!   '(  -.z  .z  j-irrh  lad  heavens  vhich  weitia 

-jiL   u  ,::.'.  :•,  r   >   ;  ..■   '  ■f*.  -i'.iJ  ^fpsii.  'iiac  htfarvn  chat  shall  befoliW 

iy.    .^..  :r   ..  ^ '        ;•■    \     :■:   i-'Tir»w  I  itfjuv  .  :hiic  is*  oclr  the  Tu^iUe  and 

i;.i.-"-' .*    r.  :.:  .:  •■.-■...:.  ->.  .!  ."I'i'.rj  ■'.t  .••-.t.   ■.:  ^.•W'«  not  old  to  dtcay, iiut 

^M\-i  ■.:•  ■     :  '.  ;•    ■■    •      -  --r  ■:  -  ;  '   ••   r*  ":.':-r-i-:  js*.  ~.c  :o  its  dtirinit'iit.    Tw 

j»:.^^'  '.'.r^  ^    v    .    ^  "  '..:•  v\.      1  'T        r.'.i  -'w  ^:i:<  -x-  ri-i  ;*  jrv;i:cd  by  him  ;ljal 

ii::u.  >•    •.:•.-■.:   •■   -...v.  !>  V   ■;  IS   -  -:i"s:>t.»i  ly  T-.rru*.  Ji*  liU  oainipoiency. 

-.     -■-:•-:.   .^>.   '.'.   :    . -.    "'     V  *' iT' 1..-4' ":o  7:jiie 'iitf -a-: ci-ia."  speaking  of  CLri*:. 

"x-ir  •^::  -  ■'.    1  ■      '.-   V  is  ■  •«    ■  ■.^:: "  r'.T'fn  "'■  t".--::!  ■  v.l'.d  ^pai^e  to  us  in  IJkm; 

"-iftf  "i-.-'.'s     .:     -;::•      ":    --  :  v-  .  :   '..  ":.::::  .-.  i:<.T..r^'.i  •  Hei.-  :c  jlu  chin^js,  by  wloui 

ainc  :o  ■•:.:.:■;  ■..:•-.'  v    ■  >       ;:■.•:  -.lt-:  ■  .•r'lcie  ito.;,  .::u!:j.i:;'«  ::  ro  be  a  disiinot  act  tr«')Li 

a::*  ••:i.' L*:::^    r  7-  ■      ■  -  i!     -iri.-..   v  *■  r:by  ";e  r«-:;r-d  ir.-i  new  created  ihe  witrid. 

AS  -v.-l    i<  ".:-.'  ""-:  "  '•-•'■■'  ■  '    -■  ti    \ii.[  -y  :iijjitf  >.:ni  •  Heir  of  ail  tilings.'     It 

T^ittr^  ■  kiT-:iv\  1  r  ••  ■  :■;         .   ;■    ^  —  •.  »  <»'v  ix--^  *;.vn  «rartb.   bur  to  soujctiiiug 

pa*L  And  -♦  rr.-.-  •-  "  :  i  ■    v  y  - :  -     •-•u:-  ■■.  .•£:>.«:  J'.^rel:  iti*  n%>t.  'dothni:ij:«,' 

whici  ia»:  b«:>:r:  r    -     :i..      :  : :.;     ■.•.•«.■■.   ': -vi  :v.:\i::: '.'rLlv  ;ho  r.ow  creation;  but 

■haiii  =u.::.  '.  r.::.r"  ._-  ...  :.::.       : ,:  r.  ■:•-  7.1*:,  "s\:-.-:ii:ri:^  i«.  r.^  before  hi$  appearaiK'c 

up«.'n  ■i.inh  i.'*  I  rr.'  ..:      '  b-.  ■«.-.  ■:•.  .lh.^  ".:■.'  :-;.i^t.'  :':o  wjr:i<.*  or  ages,  ail  thii:^ 

«ubj>jtjd  ;.*.  .r  -:  ..iT.r  i  :;.-  ::"i.- :   %\    ■>.  ui-s:  >:  rv.ar.:  iccvniin;;  to  the  Jewwi 

phrue  :f  •.'.ii  r:  ■:  .r  r.    ■>  ':i :  -v  r!  .•     *.  :"-■:••.  iT.::':^  li',H:  ia  thtfir  Litunrv,  the  •Lord 

it' A  je*.*  ■."-'.'.:  1'.  *-    .  L..rl    :  :/:  -x  r'.i.  .=  :■.  i  jli  .t^':<  and  rvvolutions  of  the  woriiL 

'tfiw.  '.-.-i  'ZT'T-'.l.z  '    ■..  :  '._■;:  p-. 7'.  .'I    f  :.r.'.;.    I:'  .•j:\  :!  'ij  v.  ■f:^  VI  b«-ing  before  ihi# 

frime  i.t*  hv.*v:r,  ir.  i  ..irrh.  jai  -x.zcmi  iiic  ccr.ii^ujs  of  liuic.  1:  rtrv'civtHl  Lvir.g  aiitl 

duTdiior.  :.-i:r:  t;:.-  S.  r.  .:  G:d.     T':;:  jpv.suj  would  tivc  on  arjur.ieiit  to  pr.ve  ti.e 

eoui'.y  ot  :r.  liii.j  l:::;i  Heir  cf  all  :r.;;:^  a»  Miviidtcr,  btc;:uat?  iie  w.^-^  the  trauirr  of 

all  thinjrs  ai  Gud.  He  may  well  be  liie  Heir  or  L«^rd  cfaii^L-I*  as  '.iv*;  m  imik.  «ho 

created  ang'.U  ai  w^-ll  aa  men  :  all  ihin^  were  justly  under  his  power  as  Mediator, 

since  they  derived  their  existcrnce  tVomliim  as  Creator. 

(3.)  But  what  evasion  can  there  be  for  that  (CoL  i.  16;  f  *  By  him  were  tdl  things 

created  that  are  in  heaven  and  iliat  are  in  earth,  wheihor  they  be   thrones,  or 

^BHauDions,  or  principalities,  or  powers,  all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him.' 

^^^^^HlBid  to  be  the  Creator  uf  material  and  visible  things,  as  well  as  spiritual  and 


mail 
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■JUe;  dr  things  in  heaven,  which  needed  no  restoration,  as  well  as  things  on 
li^  which  were  polluted  by  sin,  and  stood  in  need  of  a  new  creation.  How  could 
■ngels  belong  to  the  new  creation,  who  had  never  put  off  the  honour  and  purity  of 
Bpt  ?  Since  they  never  divested  themselves  of  their  original  integrity,  they  could 
^^  reinvested  with  that  which  they  never  lost  Besides,  suppose  the  holy  anffels 
way  or  other  reduced  as  parts  of  the  new  creation,  as  bemg  under  the  media- 
remment  of  omr  Saviour,  as  their  Head,  and  in  regard  of  their  confirmation 
in  that  happy  state.  In  what  manner  shall  the  devils  be  ranked  amonff  new 
M?  They  are  called  principalities  and  powers  as  well  as  the  angel%  and  may 
m  under  the  title  of  things  invisible :  that  they  are  called  principalities  and  powers 
fldn  (Eph.  vL  12) :  *  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  ana  Uooa,  but  against  ]^rin- 
lities  and  powers,  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  worid ;  against  spiritual 
asdness  in  nigh  places.'  Good  angels  are  not  Uiere  meant,  for  what  war  have 
»vers  with  them,  or  they  with  believers?  They  are  Uie  guardians  of  them,  since 
iat  hath  taken  awa^  the  enmi^  between  our  Lord  and  theirs,  in  whose  quarrel 
'  were  engaged  a^amst  us :  and  since  the  apostle,  speaking  of '  all  things  created 
iim,'  expresseth  it  so,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  he  should  except  any  thing ; 
'  come  the  finally  impenitent  and  unbelievers,  which  are  things  in  eivth,  and 
oile,  to  be  listed  here  in  the  roll  of  new  creatures  ?  None  of  these  can  be  called 
f  creatures,  because  thev  are  subjected  to  the  government  of  Christ ;  no  more 
n  the  earth  and  sea,  and  the  animals  in  it,  are  made  new  creatures,  because  they 

■11  under  the  dominion  of  Christ  and  his  providential  government  Again,  the 
Mtle  manifestly  makes  the  creation  he  here  speaks  of,  to  be  the  material,  and  not 
)  Hew  creation ;  for  that  he  speaks  of  afterwaros  as  a  distinct  act  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
far  the  title  of  Reconciliation  (CoL  i.  20,  21),  which  was  the  restoration  of  the 
dd,  and  the  satisfying  for  that  curse  that  lay  upon  it  His  intent  is  here  to  shew, 
t  not  an  angel  in  heaven,  nor  a  creature  upon  earth,  but  was  placed  in  their  several 
fees  of  excellency  by  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God,  who,  after  that  act  of  creation, 
I  the  entrance  of  sin,  was  tne  'reconciler'of  the  world  through  the  blood  of  his  cross. 
4.)  There  is  another  place  as  clear  (John  i.  3) :  '  All  things  were  made  by  him, 

without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was  made/  The  creation  is  here  ascribed 
im ;  affirmatively, '  All  things  were  made  by  him ;'  negatively,  there  was  nothing 
le  without  him :  and  the  words  are  emphatical,  ovdc  iv,  not  one  thing ;  exceptr 
nothing ;  including  invisible  things,  as  well  as  things  conspicuous  to  sense  only, 
itioned  in  the  story  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i) ;  not  only  the  entire  mass,  but  the 
inct  parcels,  the  smallest  worm  and  the  highest  an^I,  owe  their  original  to  him. 
1  if  not  one  thing,  then  the  matter  was  not  created  to  his  hands ;  and  his  work 
listed  not  only  in  the  forming  things  from  that  matter :  if  that  one  thing  of  matter 
e  excepted,  a  chief  thing  were  excepted;  if  not  one  thing  were  excepted,  then  he 
ited  something  of  nothing,  because  spirits,  as  aneels  and  souls,  are  not  made  of 

pre-existing  or  fore-created  matter.  How  could  the  evangelist  phrase  it  more 
snsively  and  comprehensively?  This  is  a  character  of  Omnipotency;  to  create 
world,  and  every  thing  in  it,  of  nothing,  requires  an  infinite  virtue  and  power, 
ill  tilings  were  createdby  Him,  they  were  not  created  by  him  as  man,  because 
iself,  as  man,  was  not  in  being  before  the  creation :  if  all  things  were  made  by 
I,  then  himself  was  not  made,  himself  was  not  created ;  and  to  be  existent 
^out  being  made,  without  being  created,  is  to  be  unboundedly  omnipotent  And 
'6  understand  it  of  the  new  creation,  as  they  do  that  will  not  allow  him  an  exist- 
e  in  his  Deity  before  his  humanity,  it  cannot  be  true  of  that ;  for  how  could  he 
merate  Abraham,  make  Simeon  and  Anna  new  creatures,  who  '  waited  for  the 
adon  of  Israel,'  aid  form  John  Baptist,  and  fill  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even 
a  the  womb  (Luke  i.  15),  who  belonged  to  the  new  creation,  and  was  to  prepare 

way,  if  Christ  had  not  a  being  before  him?  The  evangelist  alludes  to,  and 
laius  the  history  of  the  creation,  in  the  beginning,  and  acquaints  us  what  was 
int  by  God,  said  so  often,  viz,  the  eternal  Word,  and  describes  him  in  his  creative 
rer,  manifested  in  the  framing  the  world,  before  he  describes  him  in  his  incar- 
ion,  when  he  came  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  restoration  of  the  world  (John 
I),  *  The  Word  was  made  flesh ;'  this  Word  who  was  *  with  God,  who  was  God, 
»  made  all  tilings,'  and  gave  being  to  the  most  glorious  angels  and  the  meanest 
iture  without  exception ;  this  Word,  in  time,  *  was  made  flesh.' 
S.)  The  creation  of  things  mentioned  in  these  Scriptures  cannot  be  attributed  to 

o  o 


couiitdi.  Hid  judgments  (Rom.  xL  36)  T    When  we  '  moRi^  the  ilea 
thraugh  the  SjMrit  (Rom.Tiii.  13),  or  keep  the  " ■^-  — " 


Gbort'  (2  lliii.  i.  14),  ii  the  Holy  Ghoit  of  no  more  digni^  in : 
*nitTtiineatt  Nordoth  the  gaining  a  thing  1^  a  perKin  make  him  i 
>r  inferior ;  u  when  a  man  gains  hia  right  in  a  way  of  jintice  against 


1^  the  mi^inratp,  is  the  judge  inferioi  to  the  tappliontf  If  the  Woi 
■trument  in  creation,  it  must  be  a  created  or  uncreated  instnunent : 
eould  not  be  tiue  what  the  Erangeliat  saith,  that  '  all  thing*  wen  : 
naee  himself,  the  principal  thing,  could  not  be  made  by  himaelf :  if 
was  God,  and  so  acted  bj  a  Divine  omnipotency,  which  surmounts  ai 
cause.  But,  indeed,  an  instrument  is  impessiblein  creation,  since  it  ii 
by  an  act  of  the  Divine  will.  Do  we  need  any  organ  to  an  act  of  i 
ellicacioui  will  of  the  Creator  is  the  cause  of  the  original  of  the  bodi 
with  its  particular  members  and  exact  harmony.  It  was  f<tfmed  '  b 
eatablighed  by  a  command'  (Pa.  xzxiii.  S) ;  the  beautj  of  the  creatii 
tlie  prpcepi  of  his  wilL  Nor  was  the  Son  a  partial  cause ;  as  when 
to  build  a  house,  one  works  one  part,  and  another  frames  another  pari 
all  tilings  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Son,  in  (he  miity  of  eiM 
power,  wisdom  ;  not  an  extrinsic,  hnt  a  connatural  instrument.  As 
illustrate  all  things  by  his  light,  and  quickens  all  things  by  his  heat,  i 
the  worlds  by  Christ,  as  he  was  the  '  brightnesi  is  np^ndout  of  his  g 
image  of  his  person ; '  which  follows  the  declaration  of  his  making 
him  (Heb.i.  3,  4),  to  shew,  that  he  acted  not  as  an  instrument,  bat  c 
cunjimction  with  him,  as  light  and  brightneas  with  the  sun.  But  i 
iniike  the  world  as  a  kind  of  instrument,  be  was  then  before  the  worh 
by  lime;  and  etemity cannot  well  be  conceived  belonging  to  a  Being 
jiiiU'Dcy.  He  is  the  End,  as  well  as  the  Author,  of  the  creatures  (C 
oiitv  the  principle  which  gave  them  being,  but  the  sea,  into  whose 
end  dissolve  themselves,  which  consisli  not  with  the  meanness  tA  an 
id.  As  creation,  so  preservation,  ia  ascribed  to  Him  (Cot.  i.  17). 
things  consist.'  As  he  preceded  all  things  in  his  eternity,  so  he  eslabl 
by  his  omnipotency,  and  lixca  them  in  their  several  centres,  that  the 
that  nothing  from  whence  he  fetched  them.  By  him  they  Bourish  j 
beings,  and  observe  the  taws  and  orders  he  first  appointed :  that  pow 
extracted  them  from  insensible  nothing,  upholds  them  in  their  sere 
the  same  facility  as  he  spake  being  into  them,  even  '  by  the  word 
( Heb.  i.  3),  and  by  one  creative  continued  voice,  called  all  gcueral 
beginning  to  tlie  period  of  the  world  (Isa.  xli.  4),  and  causes  them 
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-,— ^     h  ^{ch  testifies  an  aUUtjr  *  ta  subdue  all  things  to  himself  (Phil.  iiL  21), 

HHMciallv  when  he  worics  it  with  me  same  ease  as  he  did  the  creation,  by  the  power 

^paib  votce.     (John  v.  28),  '  All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall 

BjinM  Ibrth : '  speaking  them  into  a  restored  life  firom  insensible  dust,  as  he  did  into 

tf^jltng  from  an  empty  nothing.    The  greatest  acts  of  power  are  owned  to  belong  to 

-•^'-  -        preservatioDy  resurrection.     Omnipotence,  therefore,  is  his  right;  and, 

,  a  Deity  cannot  be  denied  to  him  that  inherits  a  perfection  essential  to  none 

Ood,  and  impossible  to  be  entrusted  in,  or  managed  by  the  hands  of  any  creatures. 

~  lius  is  no  mean  comfort  to  those  that  believe  in  him  :  he  is,  in  regard  of  his 

_        nr,  '  the  bora  of  salvation ;'  so  Zacharias  sings  of  him  (Luke  i.  69).     Nor  could 

ijjbaBe  be  any  more  mighty  found  out  upon  whom  God  coiud  have  '  laid  our  help ' 

- 1^^  hnmx.  19).     No  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  his  ability  to  save  to  the  utmost, 

*-Wbo  hath  the  power  of  creation,  preservation,  and  resurrection  in  his  hands.     Ilis 

i^ttaosnises  must  be  accomplished,  smce  nothing  can  resist  him :  he  hath  power  to  fulfil 

■:Hb  word,  and  bring  all  things  to  a  final  issue,  because  he  is  Almighty :  by  his  out- 

■IVBtiehed  arm  in  the  deliverance  of  his  Israel  fi'om  Egypt,  (for  it  was  his  arm, 

1  Cat.  X.)  he  shewed  that  he  was  able  to  deliver  us  firom  spiritual  Egypt  The  charge 

mi  Mediator  to  expiate  sin,  vanquish  hell,  form  a  church,  conduct  and  perfect  it,  are 

«iot  to  be  eflTected  oy  a  person  of  less  ability  than  infinite.    Let  this  almightiness  of 

Hie  be  the  bottom,  wherein  to  cast  and  fix  the  anchor  of  our  hopes. 

ImMtmcL  2.  Hence  maybe  inferred  the  DeiW  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Works  of  omni- 
polency  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God :  by  the  motion  of  the  win^  of  this  Spirit, 
9m  a  bird  over  her  eggs,  was  that  rude  and  unshapen  mass  hatched  into  a  comely 
worid.'    The  stars, — or  perhaps  the  angels,  are  meant  by  the  '  garnishing  of  the 
beavens'  in  the  verse  beiore  the  text, — were  brought  forth  in  their  comeliness  and 
d%nitr»  as  the  ornaments  of  the  upper  world,  by  this  Spirit ; '  By  his  Spirit  he  hath 
gamiiuied  the  heavens.'    To  this  Spirit  Job  ascribes  the  formation  both  of  the  body 
and  soul,  under  the  tide  of  Almighty  (Job  xxxiii.  4),  '  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made 
me^  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life.'    Resurrection,  another 
work  of  omnipotency,  is  attributed  to  him  (Horn.  viii.  11).    The  conception  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  womb ;  the  miracles  that  he  wrought,  were  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
in  him.     Power  is  a  title  belonging  to  him,  and  sometimes  both  are  put  together 
(1  Thess.  L  5),  and  other  places.    And  that  great  power  of  changing  the  heart,  and 
sanctifying  a  polluted  nature,  a  work  greater  than  creation,  is  frequently  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Scripture  to  be  the  peculiar  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    The  Father,  Son, 
Spurit,  are  one  principle  in  creation,  resurrection,  and  all  the  works  of  omnipotence. 
Instruct.  3.  Inference  firom  the  doctrine.  The  blessedness  of  God  is  hence  evidenced. 
If  God  be  Almighty,  he  can  want  nothing ;  all  want  speaks  weakness.     If  he  doth 
what  he  will,  he  cannot  be  miserable ;  edl  misery  consists  in  those  things  which 
happen  contrary  to  our  wilL    There  is  nothing  can  hinder  his  happiness,  because 
nothing  can  resist  his  power.     Since  he  is  omnipotent,  nothing  can  hurt  him, 
nothine  can  strip  him  of  what  he  hath,  of  what  he  is. "     If  he  can  do  whatsoever 
be  will,  he  cannot  want  any  thing  that  he  wills.     He  is  as  happy,  as  great,  as  glo- 
rious, as  he  will ;  for  he  hath  a  perfect  liberty  of  will  to  will,  and  a  perfect  power 
to  attain  what  he  will;  his  will  cannot  be  restrained,  i)or  his  power  meted.     It 
would  be  a  defect  in  blessedness,  to  will  what  he  were  not  able  to  do :  sorrow  is 
the  result  of  a  want  of  power,  with  a  presence  of  will.     If  he  could  will  any  thing 
which  he  could  not  efiect,  he  would  be  miserable,  and  no  longer  God :  he  can  do 
whatsoever  he  pleases,  and  therefore  can  want  nothing  that  pleases  him.^   He  cannot 
be  happy,  the  original  of  whose  happiness  is  not  in  himself:  nothing  can  be  infinitely 
happy,  that  is  limited  and  boimded. 

instruct.  4.  Hence  is  the  ground  for  the  immutability  of  God.  Ashe  is  incapable  of 
chan^ng  his  resolves,  because  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  so  he  is  incapable  of  being 
forced  to  any  change,  because  of  his  infinite  power.  Being  almighty,  he  can  be  no 
more  changed  firom  power  to  weakness ;  than,  oeing  all-wise,  he  can  be  changed  from 
wisdom  to  folly ;  or,  being  omniscient,  firom  knowledge  to  ignorance.  He  cannot 
be  altered  in  his  purposes,  because  of  his  wi^om ;  nor  in  the  manner  and  method 
of  his  actions,  because  of  his  infinite  stren^h.  Men,  indeed,  when  their  designs  am 
laid  deepest,  and  their  purposes  stand  firmest,  yet  are  forced  to  stand  still,  or  changr 

(r)  Gen.  i.  2.    So  the  word  '  mored'  properly  ilgnlflei.  {$)  Ssbunde,  Tit  S9. 

(0  Pont.  Part  VI.  med.  16.  p.  531. 
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the  mjmner  of  the  execurlcn  of  their  resolves,  hy  resMiii  of  some  outward  aoeiMi 
thAS  i>wtruot  them  in  their  course:  for,  having  not  wisdom  to  foresee  futnrelB- 
dnr.ce^  ihoy  hive  not  p'^wt^r  to  prevent  them,  or  strength  to  remove  them,  wbentb^ 
un<^xp«x-u>i!\  ir.Scrp-.^K^  themselves  b«.^tween  their  desire  and  performance ;  botai 
cxvau>i  pover  ha«  >uvn±:th  en-'ugh  to  he  a  har  against  God.  By  the  same  act  d\m 
will  :Kix  he  resolT'?«  a  :':;:u^.  he  can  puff  away  any  impediments  that  seem  tDOM 
up  ACi^n<t  him.  He  that  wonts  no  means  to  effect  his  purposes,  cannot  be  cIhM 
hy  Any  thizii:  that  n«eth  up  to  stand  in  hb  way :  heaven,  eartti,  sea,  the  deepest  pha^ 
are  tsv  weik  lo  xvsist  his  will  ^Ps.  C3cxxv.  6).  The  purity  of  the  angels  will  not,  mk 
the  devil*  mjiiot"  ojinnoc  frustrate  his  will ;  the  one  voluntarily  obeys  the  bedt  of  Ui 
har.i.  and  the  other  is  vanq::*.sSoH  hv  the  power  of  it.  What  can  make  bimduMi 
his  puri^'w^ :  who  ii  he  rl;.';i>c~  •  con  clash  the  earth  against  the  heavens  in  the  twiH- 
Lr.j:  v':"*a:i  sv:?.  ur.r^ir.^  the  w.rid  from  its  centre,  clap  the  stars  and  elements  togsdis 
:r.:o  %.^e  m.v^  .mi  b^ow  :hc  whoie  creation  of  men  and  devils  into  nothing?  Becsw 
he  Is  jl:v.:^/:y.  therefore  he  is  immutable. 

I%tTr\^-:,  o.  HecvV  »  iatVrred  the  providence  of  God,  and  his  govemment  of  tl« 
worid.  His  rv^wer,  as  well  as  :;Ls  wisdom,  gives  him  a  right  to  govern :  nothing  en 
equal  h:ni.  th.c-rt^tore  nothing  cm  share  the  command  with  him ;  since  all  things  ae 
h:s  works,  i;  is  r.::^^?:  :hey  shouli  (v  under  his  order :  he  that  frames  a  work,  is  ficfiBi 
ti*  c*:  i^'  acd  :r'V;:r::  -.:.  Go>i  hath  the  most  right  to  govern,  because  lie  hath  knov- 
U>d^*  :o  ^Lnx'i  his  {.vwer.  and  power  to  execute  the  results  of  his  wisdom :  he  knows 
wh.i:  is  cor.veiiieat  to  orvlcr.  and  ha:h  strength  to  effect  what  he  orders.  As  hit 
pk^wxT  would  Iv  v^presdilvv  withLHi:  ^vxiness  and  wisdom,  so  his  goodness  and 
w:sdo:n  wo:;M  K:  ^.iitlo^s  w::::o.;:  r-ower.  \n  artificer  that  hath  loat  his  hands  mar 
dirxvL  h;:t  c.i:.:;.':  ::Mke  a:i  i'j^.:*.e :  a  yil  't  that  hath  lost  his  arms  may  advise  tb 
w.iy  o;  sc«\*r.v^t.  bLi:  cjLnr..*:  hold  the  helm:  something  is  wanting  in  him  to  be  • 
co:v.:»\te  c-^vemor:  bu:  s::>:o  W:h  cimsel  and  power  are  infinite  in  God,  hence 
r^'sii'.:*  an  :::!iv:*.:e  rijh:  :o  ;  Vir:*..  :»:-.d  .m  infinite  titness,  because  his  will  cannot  be 
roM*:;v..  hi*  :s*\-r c,*:::'.^:  Iv  eis^-ihl-i  «.»r  diminished;  h^crm  quicken  and  increase 
t'  e  s:rx-!:^:h  of  .ul  moa::s  as  '..;  :  :;:iscSw  He  can  hold  all  things  in  the  worid  together, 
ail.:  preserve  :heni  in  thv>j«  :'-.i::c::ons  wherein  he  settled  them,  and  conduct  tnem  to 
ihoTk"  i-r.ds  !or  whioh  he  d^'siciii'd  them.  Every  artificer,  the  more  excellent  he  is, 
ai'.d  :he  :v.or\*  c\.*x*.'.i:-.oy  o:"  ivwer  appevw  in  his  work,  is  the  more  careful  to  main- 
u-.'.i  A::d  ohs-rish  ::.  Fhosf  :h.it  denv  Providence,  do  not  onlv  raxnsh  from  him  the 
K»Wils  of  his  p.\v.:;v>s*.  bi:;  s:riv  h:r.i  of  a  main  exercise  of  his  power,  and  engender 
in  :v.i;;  a  s;:*:>\*:o!'.  o:*  we.vrir.^*<s  and  feebleness  in  him;  a?  though  his  strength  had 
b^vu  s:v:;:  v.\  :v.A:::j:  thtr.-..  :ha:  ncne  is  left  to  guide  tliem.  They  would  make  him 
he.uluss  i:s  re^raru  o:'  his  *iv. -n:.  aiii  bowelless  in  regard  of  his  goodness,  and  ami" 
Ic«  ui  rx-jT-inl  of  his  sa\':*.j;:''..  It  he  did  not,  or  were  not  able  to  preserve  and  provide 
for  his  orea:un.'s  hi*  jv-r-.r  :::  i^uki::;:  them  would  be,  in  a  great  part,  an  invisible 
iv^wer :  if  he  did  x:o:  pre<:-%  e  wha:  he  r^ade.  and  govern  what  he  preser%*ea,  it  would 
Iv  a  kind  of  #:r.i:;^e  a:ii  r.uK  powiT,  to  make,  and  suffer  it  to  bo  dashed  in  pieces 
;i:  the  pleasure  of  o::urs-  If  the  p^^wcr  of  God  should  relinquish  the  world,  the  life  of 
things  would  be  ex:::  jv.:<".rd.  i.ie  tabric  would  be  confounded,  and  fall  into  a  de- 
plorable chaos.  Th.»t  w!::jh  is  ev»n>.pv.*sed  of  so  many  various  pieces,  could  not  main- 
tain itj>  union,  if  there  w-r-.-  r.ot  a  secret  virtue  binding  them  together  and  maintaining 
thitdo  varieties  of  links.  Wil!.  then,  since  G(>d  is  not  only  so  good,  that  he  cannot 
will  any  thing  but  what  is  g-vni :  so  wi'te,  that  he  cannot  err  or  mistake ;  but  also  so 
able,  that  be  cannot  be  defeated  or  mated :  he  hath  ever}-  way  a  fiill  ability  to  goven 
the  world :  where  those  tb.ree  are  innnite,  the  right  and  fitness  resulting  from  thence 
is  unquestionable :  and.  indeed,  to  deny  God  this  active  part  of  his  power,  is  to  rendtf 
him  weak,  tlvlish.  cmcl,  cr  all. 

Itiftruct.  G.  Here  is  a  ground  for  the  worship  of  God.  Wisdom  and  power  are  the 
grounds  of  the  respect  wc  give  to  men :  they  being  both  infinite  in  God,  an?  the 
foundaiion  of  a  soK::;n  ht.^nour  to  be  returned  to  him  bv  his  creatures     If  a  man 

m 

make  a  curious  (;'iigiiu\  we  honour  him  for  his  skill ;  if  another  vanquish  a  ^-igorcos 
enemy,  we  admire  liim  for  his  strength :  and  shall  nut  the  eifioacy  of  God's  power 
in  creation,  government,  redi-mption,  enflame  us  with  a  sense  of  the  honour  of  his 
name  and  perfections .'  We  admire  those  princes  tliat  have  vast  empires,  numerous 
armies,  thit  have  a  power  to  conquer  their  enemie'*,  and  preserve  their  own  peojJe 
in  ptace.  How  much  more  ground  hiivc  wc  to  j»ay  a  mighty  reverence  to  Go^  wD(H 
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te  is  a  main  foundation  of  prayer,  the  Lord'i  Ptayer  is  conduded  with  a  doxo- 
r  kf  '  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory.'  As  he  is  rich, 
■Bg  an  blessings;  so  he  is  powerfiil,  to  confer  all  blessings  on  um,  and  make 
fficacious  to  us.  Tl^  Jews  repeat  many  times  in  their  prayen,  some  say  an 
id  times,  OT^yTT  \7Dt  *  I'hc  King  of  the  world ;'  it  is  both  an  awe  and  an 
agement^  We  could  not,  without  consideration  of  it,  prav  in  faith  of  success; 
a  could  not  pray  at  all,  if  his  power  were  defective  to  ne^  us,  and  his  mercy 
ak  to  relieve  us.  Who  would  solicit  a  lifeless,  or  lie  a  prostrate  suppliant,  to 
e  arm  ?  Upon  this  ability  of  God,  our  Saviour  built  his  petitions  (Heb.  v.  7) : 
flfered  up  strong  cries  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death.'  Abra- 
fiuth  hung  upon  the  same  string  (Rom  iv.  21),  and  the  captived  church  sup- 
i  God  to  act  according  to  the  greatness  of  his  power  (Ps.  uudx.  11).  In  all 
dresses  this  is  to  be  eyed  and  considered ;  God  is  able  to  help,  to  relieve,  to 
le,  let  my  misery  be  never  so  great,  and  my  strength  never  so  weak  (Matt 
:  '  If  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  miULe  me  clean,  was  the  consideration  the  leper 
hen  he  came  to  worship  Clirist;  he  was  clear  in  his  power,  and  therefore 
pped  him,  though'  he  was  not  equally  clear  in  his  will.     All  worship  is  shot  ^^ 

uat  is  not  directed  to,  and  conducted  by,  the  thoughts  of  this  attribute,  whose  !!| 

Dce  we  need.  When  we  beg  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  we  should  eye  mercy  and  ^ 

;  when  we  beg  his  righting  us  in  any  case  where  we  are  unjustly  oppressed,  ^ 

not  eye  righteousness  without  power ;  when  we  plead  the  performance  of  his 
e,  we  do  not  regard  his  faithfumess  only  without  the  prop  of  his  power.  As 
odbers  in  all  the  attributes  of  God  in  their  exercise  and  manifestation  in  the 
so  should  it  be  the  butt  our  eyes  should  be  fixed  upon  in  all  our  acts  of 
p :  as  without  his  power  his  other  attributes  would  be  useless,  so  without  due 
cnsions  of  his  power  our  prayers  will  be  faithless  and  comfortless.  The  title 
Lord's  prayer  directs  us  to  a  prospect  both  of  his  goodness  and  power;  his 
iss  in  tne  word  Father,  his  greatness,  excellency,  and  power,  in  the  word 
u  The  heedless  consideration  of  the  infiniteness  of  this  perfection  roots  up 
a  the  midst  of  us,  and  makes  us  so  careless  in  worship.  Did  we  more  think 
Power  that  raised  the  world  out  of  nothing,  that  orders  all  creatures  by  an 
bis  will,  that  performed  so  great  an  exploit  as  that  of  our  redemption,  when 
less  sin  had  triumphed  over  the  world,  we  should  give  God  the  honour  and 
an  which  so  great  an  excellency  challengeth  and  deserves  at  our  hands,  though 
idves  had  not  been  the  work  of  his  hands,  or  the  monuments  of  his  strength ; 
Slid  sny  creature  engross  to  itself  that  reverence  from  us  which  is  due  to  the 
hi  Creator,  of  whom  it  comes  infinitelv  short  in  strenerth  as  Well  as  wisdom  ? 
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«f  m  pluit,  or  bteo  tsned  into  tbe  sdiieuMe  'A  a  fiih  or  Ibvlp  or  fapuuiwi  up  iutD 
a  cl'>ad.  ud  been  pu?  c<f  th&:  maser  vbScli  Laih  coopacted  a  thimder-bok,  £spoKi 
cpf  ::•  ylkcei  (mt  dist&r.L  ic£ne?f:^  br  i}ke  vhnift.  FviSowed  azid  eoococted  by  bcHta; 
|jr  :l';r*fc  to  be  alltd  out  ^'Zi  tbrir  ^Stitni  placa  of  abode,  to  meet  in  one  bodr, 
and  be  restored  to  their  fiTTc^r  cxisisieiicy.  is  a  mazriaee  nxiioa.  in  the  'twinkfiag 
(/  ar.  eye*  '  I  C^^r.  xr.  ITJ.i.  :t  if  a  cQCsSder&tfcn  that  maTrasdr  amaze  tn,  and  oo 
•h^ov  under5ta&din?f  are  too  feebte  to  compreliend  xL    But  is  it  not  cre^ile,  am 
all  the  diiputef  ae&fnVt  it  may  be  clencsed  by  TCfifectkni  on  Infinite  Pover,  wtiA 
wALlng  an  oppoM.  for  wbicb  nothing  can  be  esteemed  too  £ffictilt  to  c&ct,  wUdk 
doth  tiot  impiy  a  contradicts c>n  in  itself  *  It  vas  no  less  ^mmwiw*^  ^  ^jj^  Uesed  viin 
lo  hear  a  meiMage  that  &he  shmid  cos^exre  aSon  witfaoizt  knowing  a  man ;  bnt  Urn 
is  quickly  annrer^.  by  the  an^el.  viih  a  '  Nothing  is  impoKble  to  God*  (lake  i 
31.  37;.'  The  dutinct  parts  of  oar  bodies  cannot  be  hid  from  his  aD-aecmg  en, 
whererer  they  are  lodjed,  and  in  all  the  changes  they  paaa  throush,  as  was  b- 
crar'-.d  vhen'  t}je  Omniscivnre  of  God  was  handled;  shiall.  dien,  die  coDectiflBof 
thf-in  u>eether  be  too  hard  for  his  invincible  power  and  stzeneth,  and  the  nnitiiig  al 
thovf*  parts  into  a  body,  with  new  dispositrons  to  rcceire  their  sereral  sou^  be  too 
hi?  and  bulky  fur  that  Pcwer  which  never  yet  was  acquainted  with  anr  bar  f    Vai 
IK  A  the  miracle  of  our  Sa\-iour*s  multiphing  the  loavt^  suppose  it  ha^  not  been  by 
a  n*rw  creation,  but  a  collection  of  gram  from  several  pans,  very-  near  as  stupendoa 
H»  thit  ?     Had  anv  one  of  u«  been  the  only  creaturrf  made  ju^t  before  the  matter  of 
the  wurldf  and  beLeld  that  inform  chaos  covered  with  a  thick  darkness,  mentraoed 
C$frn.  L  2,  would  not  the  report,  that  from  this  dark  deep,  next  to  nothing,  should 
Ife  r.iiM^  mch  a  multitude  of  comely  creatures,  with  such  innumerable  varieties  of 
mi-TiilxT^,  voicr-s,  colour^  motions,  and  mch  numbers  of  shining  stars,  a  bright  son, 
one  uniform  body  of  light  from  this  darkness,  that  should,  like  a  giant,  rejoice  to 
ruj  a  race^  for  many  thousands  of  years  together,  without  stop  or  weariness ;  would 
itot  .til  these  have  seenied  as  incredible  as  the  collection  of  scattered  dust  ?    What 
was  it  that  erected  the  innumerable  hort  of  heaven,  the  glorious  angels,  and  glittering 
htrir-,  for  aii;:l]t  wc  know  more  numerous  than  the  bodies  of  men.  but  an  act  cf  the 
J>i\  in'f   wi!) .'    and  i-hall  the  pfjwcr  that  wrought  this  sink  imder  the  charge  oi 
g;ii^f  fin::  .>oin*'  di-i»-;r*e'l  atom«,  and  compacting  them  into  a  human  bodv?    Can 
yon  t«.,I  h-.w  tbf  iln-t  ff  the*  p-und  was  kneaded  by  God  into  the  b'.dy  of  man.  sn^l 
ch/':n'/»  fl  into  fl'.  -li,  «-k»n.  h.iir.  h»nc-5,  sinews,  veins,  arteries,  and  blood,  and  I5rttd 
for  -o  TT  any  .M-vcr  J  activit'cs.  when  a  human  soul  was  breathed  into  it  ?*     Can  vou 
inia;.'in"  how  a  rib,  taken  frriin  Adam's  side,  a  lift-less  bone,  was  fomud  into  head, 
han'is  fVct,  (•y<-s  ?    Wliy  may  not  the  matter  of  men,  which  have  been,  be  restorrd, 
I'.i  w(  11  as  that  whi^.'h  was  not,  Ik*  first  erected  ?     Is  it  harder  to  repair  those  thinj* 
wlii'li  wcrr*,  tlian  to  croate  those  thinjrs  which  were  not?     Is  there  not  the  sane 
Artifi'-rr .'     Hath  any  di^r-ase  or  sickliness  abated  his  power?     Is  the  Ancient  ot* 
l>ayi  ;.'rown  feeble  i  or  hliall  the  clL-rjiints,  and  other  creature^  that  alwav  yet  obeyed 
his  coMiinand,  ruffle  against  his  raii^ing  voice,  and  refiise  to  disgorge  t&ose  rem.iiu$ 
of  binnan  bodies  they  have  swallowed  up  in  their  several  bowels  ?     Did  the  whole 
world,  and  all  the  parts  of  it,  rise  at  his  word  ?  and  shall  not  some  parts  of  the  world, 
the  dubt  of  the  dead,  stand  up  out  of  the  graves  at  a  word  of  the  same  mighty  effi- 
cacy ?     Do  we  not  annually  see  those  marks  of  power  which  may  stun  our  incre- 
dulity in  this  concern  ?   Do  you  see  in  a  small  acorn,  or  little  seed,  any*  such  aights.  as 
a  tree  with  body,  hark,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit — where  can  you  find  them? 
Do  you  know  the  invisible  comers  where  thev  lurk  in  that  little  body  ?     And  yet 
liicse  you  afterwards  view  rising  up  from  this  little  body,  when  sown  in  the  ground, 
that  you  could  not  possibly  have  any  prospect  of  when  vou  rolled  it  in  your  hand, 
or  o]>«*ned  its  bowels.     And  why  may  not  all  the  particulars  of  our  bodies,  however 
dispoHtrd  as  to  their  distinct  natures  invisibly  to  us,  remain  distinct,  as  well  as  if 
you  mingle  a  thousand  seeds  together  ?  they  will  come  up  in  their  distinct  kinds, 
and  preserve  their  distinct  virtues.     Again,  is  not  the  making  hea%'en  and  earth, 
the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  nature,  eternity  and  infirmity,  to  make  a  virgin 
conceive  a  Son,  bear  the  Creator,  and  bring  forth  the  Redeemer,  to  form  the  blood 
^  God  of  the  flesh  of  a  virgin,  a  greater  work  than  the  calling  together  and  uniting 
■cattered  parts  of  our  bodies,  which  are  all  of  one  nature  and  matter  ?  And  since 
power  of  God  is  manifested  in  panlonin*;  iniuuncrable  sins,  is  not  the  scattefb^ 
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tnmsgreniom,  aa  ter  ai  the  east  is  fiiom  the  west,  as  the  ezpressioii  b,  Fs.  diL 
12,  and  casting  such  numbers  mto  the  depths  of  the  sea,  which  is  God*s  power  over 
himself,  a  greater  arp;ument  of  might  than  the  recalling  and  repairing  the  atoms  of 
our  bodies  from  theur  various  receptacles!  It  is  not  hard  for  them  to  believe  this 
of  the  resurrection,  that  have  been  sensible  of  the  weight  and  force  of  their  sins,  and 
the  power  of  God  in  pardoning  and  vanqmahing  that  mighty  resistance  which  was 
made  in  their  hearts  against  the  power  of  his  renewing  and  sanctifrine  grace. 
The  consideration  of  the  infinite  power  of  God  is  a  good  ground  of  tne  oeuef  of 
the  resunection. 

InatrucL  8.  Since  the  power  of  God  is  so  great  and  incomprehensible,  how  strange 
is  it  that  it  should  be  contemned  and  abus^  by  the  creatures  as  it  is !  The  power 
cf  God  is  beaten  down  b^  some,  outraged  by  others,  blasphemed  by  many,  under 
their  sufierin^  The  stripping  God  of  the  honour  of  his  creation,  and  the  glory  of 
his  preservation  of  the  world,  falls  under  this  chaxge :  thus  do  thev  that  £ny  his 
framing  the  world  alone,  or  thought  the  first  matter  was  not  of  God  s  creation,  and 
such  as  fancied  an  evil  principle,  the  author  of  all  evil,  as  God  is  the  author  of  all 
good,  and  so  exempt  from  the  power  of  God,  that  it  could  not  be  vanquished  by 
nim.  These  things  have  formeriy  found  defenders  in  the  world ;  but  they  are,  in 
themselves,  ridiculous  and  vain,  and  have  no  footing  in  common  reason,  and  are  not 
worthy  of  debate  in  a  christian  auditory. 

In  general,  all  idola^  in  the  world  did  arise  from  the  want  of  a  due  notion  of 
this  Infinite  Power,  llie  heathen  thought  one  God  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
numaffine  all  things  in  the  world,  and  therefore  they  feigned  several  gods,  that  had 
several  charges :  as  Ceres  presided  over  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  Esculapius  over  the 
cure  of  distempers ;  Mercury  for  merchandize  and  trade ;  Mars  for  war  and  battles; 
Apollo  and  Mmerva  for  learning  and  ingenious  arts ;  and  Fortune  for  casual  things. 
Whence  doth  the  other  sort  of  idolatry,  the  adoring  our  bags  and  gold,  our  depen- 
dencies on,  and  trusting  in,  creatures  for  help  arise,  but  from  ijE;norance  of  God's 
power,  or  mean  and  slender  apprehensions  of  it  ?  First,  There  is  a  contempt  of  it 
Secondly,  An  abuse  of  it. 

1.  It  is  contemned  in  every  sin,  especially  in  obstinacy  in  sin.  All  sin  whatsoever 
is  buflt  upon  some  fidse  notion  or  monstrous  conception  of  one  or  other  of  God's 
perfections,  and  in  particular  of  this.  It  includes  a  secr^^d  lurking  imagination, 
that  we  are  able  to  grapple  with  Omnipotence,  and  enter  the  lists  with  Almighti- 
ness;  what  else  can  be  judged  of  the  apostle's  expression  (1  Cor.  x.  22),  *Do  we 
provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy ;  are  we  stronger  than  he  ? '  Do  we  think  we  have  an 
arm  too  powerful  for  that  justice  we  provoke,  and  can  repel  that  vengeance  we  ex- 
asperate r  Do  we  think  we  are  an  even  match  for  God,  and  are  able  to  despoil 
him  of  his  Divinity  ?  To  despise  his  will,  violate  his  order,  practise  what  he  forbids 
with  a  severe  threatening,  and  pawns  his  power  to  make  it  good,  is  to  pretend  to 
have  an  arm  like  God,  and  be  able  to  thunder  with  a  voice  equal  or  supenor  to  him, 
as  the  expression  is  (Job  xL  9).  All  security  in  sin  is  of  this  strain ;  when  men  are 
not  concerned  at  Divine  threatenings,  nor  staggered  in  their  sinful  race,  they  inti- 
mate, that  the  declarations  of  Divine  Power  are  but  vain-glorious  boastings ;  that 
God  is  not  so  strong  and  able  as  he  reports  himself  to  be ;  and  therefore  tney  will 
venture  it,  and  dare  him  to  try,  whether  the  strength  of  his  arm  be  as  forcible  as 
the  words  of  his  mouth  are  terrible  in  his  threats ;  this  is  to  believe  themselves 
Creators,  not  creatures.  We  magnify  God  s  power  in  our  wants,  and  debase  it  in 
our  rebellions ;  as  though  Omnipotence  Were  only  able  to  supply  our  necessities,  and 
unable  to  revenge  the  mjuries  we  ofier  him. 

2.  This  power  is  contemned  in  distrust  of  God.  All  distrust  is  founded  in  a 
doubting  of  his  truth,  as  if  he  would  not  be  as  good  as  his  word ;  or  of  his  omnis- 
cience, as  if  he  had  not  a  memory  to  retain  his  word ;  or  of  his  power,  as  if  he 
could  not  be  as  great  as  his  word.  We  measure  the  infinite  power  of  God  by  the 
short  line  of  our  understandings,  as  if  infinite  strength  were  bounded  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  our  finite  reason ;  as  if  he  could  do  no  more  than  we  were  able 
to  do.  How  soon  did  those  Israelites  lose  the  remembrance  of  God's  outstretched 
arm,  when  they  uttered  that  atheistical  speech  (Ps.  IxxviiL  19),  'Can  God  fUmish 
a  table  in  the  wilderness  Y  As  if  he  that  turned  the  dust  of  Egypt  into  lice,  for  the 
punishment  of  their  oppressors,  could  not  turn  the  dust  of  the  wudemess  into  com, 
for  the  support  of  their  bodies  I    As  if  he  that  had  nuraculously  rebuked  the  Red 
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SM,te  then Mfeiy»eoiild  not  provide  liMdftei^  TW^^ 

bad  MM  the  Egjrptiant  with  lost  Uwm  in  the  mofntni^  in  tbe  eduue  pkee  ihfli 
tiMir  liTee  had  been  miracnloinly  pmerred  in  the  erenm^  yet  they  mtgum  Ail 
experimental  power,  by  opposing  to  it  the  statue  of  the  Anekims^  the  idtmfkfi 
their  cities,  and  the  height  of  their  waUs  (NumK  ziiL  32).  And  (HinBkBf.9. 
•  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  brought  us  into  this  land  to  fid!  by  tte  avaidr  At 
Ihoiigh  the  giants  of  Canaan  were  too  strong  frr  Him,  for  whom  they  had  ssmtk 
armies  of  ]wpt  too  weak.  How  did  thqr  eontraet  the  ahajgfatimias  ef  Gsdali 
the  littleness  ot  a  little  manias  if  he  most  needs  smk  mider  the  swoid  of  af 


itet    This  distrust  must  arise  either  horn  a  flat  adMim,  a  denial  of  the  Uvd 


God,  or  his  government  of  the  worid;  or  nnwordiy  ccnceita  of  m. 
that  he  had  made  creatures  too  hard  for  himsdf ;  that  he  wen  noi  siiiaw  < 
to  grapple  with  those  mighty  Anakims,  and  give  tfiem  die  pnaaession  of  ( 
agunst  so  great  a  force.    IMstrust  of  him*implieB  leither  that  he  waa  ahn, 
titute  of  power,  or  that  his  power  is  ezhanstea  by  his  ftmer  woriEi^  or  tliit  it  ii 
limited,  and  near  a  period :   it  is  to  deny  him  to  be  the  Creator  that  ■ariiri 


heaven  and  earth.  Why  should  we,  by  disdrust,  pot  a  slight  noon  tiiat  powtr 
he  hath  so  often  expressed,  and  which,  in  the  minutest  wona  of  hia  hana%8B 
the  force  of  the  sharpest  understanding? 

3.  It  is  contemned  in  too  great  a  fear  of  man,  which  ariaeth  Beom 
Divine  power.  Fear  of  man  b  a  crediting  the  might  of  man  with  a 
the  arm  of  God,  it  takes  away  the  g^ory  of  his  mighty  and  rendcra  the 
stronger  than  God ;  and  God  more  feeble  than  a  mortal ;  as  if  the  ann  of  man  von 
a  rod  of  iron,  and  the  arm  of  God  a  britde  reed.  How  often  do  moi  twasMut 
the  threatenings  and  hectorings  of  ruffians,  yet  will  stand  as  atakes  i^ainat  ^  F*" 
cepts  and  threatenings  of  God,  as  though  he  had  less  power  to  preeeiTO  w^  nai 
enemies  had  to  destroy  ?  Widi  what  disdain  doth  God  ipeak  to  men  infected  vidi 
this  humour  (Isa.  li.  12,  13)?  <  Who  art  thou,  that  art  afraid  of  a  man  that  absO 
die,  and  of  the  Son  of  man  that  shall  be  made  as  grass;  and  forgetteat  the  Lord 
thy  Maker,  that  hath  stretched  forth  the  heavens^  and  laid  the  Ibondation  of  thi 
earth ;  and  hast  feared  continually  eveiy  day,  because  of  the  fhry  of  the  opnoMrf 
To  fear  man  that  is  as  grass,  tliat  cannot  tiunk  a  thought  without  a  Divme  con- 
course, that  cannot  breame,  but  by  a  Divine  power,  nor  touch  a  hair  without  hesnn 
first  granted  from  heaven ;  this  is  forgetfidness,  and  consequently  a  sQght  of  that 
Infinite  Power,  which  hath  been  mamfested  in  founding  the  earui  and  gamishing 
the  heavens.  All  fear  of  man,  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  doth  in  aome  aort  thnal 
out  the  remembrance,  and  discredit  the  great  actions  of  the  Creator.  Would  not 
a  mighty  prince  think  it  a  disparagement  to  him,  if  his  servant  should  deciine  bis 
command  for  fear  of  one  of  his  subjects?  and  hath  not  the  great  God  just  canse  to 
think  himself  disgraced  by  us,  wlien  we  deaay  him  obedience  for  fear  of  a  creature: 
as  though  he  had  but  an  infant  ability  too  feeUe  to  bear  us  out  in  duty,  and  in- 
capable to  balance  the  strength  of  an  ami  of  flesh  ? 

4.  It  IB  contemned  by  trusting  in  ourselves,  in  means,  in  man,  more  than  in  GoL 
When  in  any  distress  we  will  try  every  creature  refiige,  before  we  have  recourse  to 
God ;  and  when  we  apply  ourselves  to  him,  we  do  it  with  such  slight  and  peifiuie- 
tory  finmes,  and  with  so  much  despondency,  as  if  we  despahed  eimer  of  hu  abilii^ 
or  will  to  help  us ;  and  implore  him  with  cooler  affections  than  we  solicit  creatnras: 
or,  when  in  a  disease  we  depend  upon  the  virtue  of  the  medicine,  the  ability  of  Am 
physician,  and  reflect  not  upon  that  power  that  endued  the  medidue  with  thatvirtai^ 
and  supports  the  quality  in  it,  and  concurs  to  the  operation  of  it  When  we  depend 
upon  the  activity  of  the  means,  as  if  they  had  power  originally  in  themadvc^  and 
not  derivatively ;  and  do  not  eye  the  power  or  God  animating  and  ■— ^ttinr  them. 
We  cannot  expect  relief  from  any  thing  with  a  neglect  of  God,  but  we  r»der  it  m 
our  thoughts  more  powerful  than  God:  we  acknowledge  a  greater  frdneaa  in  a 
shallow  stream,  than  in  an  eternal  spring ;  we  do,  in  eflTect,  depMe  the  true  Go^  and 
create  to  ourselves  a  new  one ;  we  assert,  by  such  a  kind  of  acting,  the  ereatme^  if 
not  superior,  yet  equal  with  God,  and  independent  on  him.  When  we  trust  in  our 
own  strei^h,  without  begging  his  assistance ;  or  boast  of  our  own  strength,  witfiout 
^cknowlec^ine  his  concurrence,  as  the  Ass)rrian ;  <  Bv  the  strength  of  my  hand 

ave  I  done  this;  I  have  put  down  the  inhabitants  like  a  valiant  man'  (Iaa.z.  13). 
^.ii^  as  if  the  luce  should  boast  itself  against  him  that  hews  therewitlv  v^  4>pk> 
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ftsdf  more  mighty  than  the  arm  that  wields  it  (ver.  15),  when  we  trust  in  others 
waare  than  m  Goo.  Thus  God  upbraida  those  by  the  prophet,  tliat  sought  help 
Upom  Egypt,  telling  them  ^Isa.  zzzL  3),  *  The  Egyptians  were  men,  and  not  gods;' 
kitimatmg,  that  by  their  dependence  on  them,  Uiey  rendered  them  gods  and  not 
Men,  and  advanced  them  mm  the  state  of  creatures  to  that  of  almighty  deities. 
It  it  to  set  ft  pile  of  dust,  a  heap  of  ashes,  above  Him  that  created  and  preserves 
ttie  world.  To  trust  in  a  creature,  is  to  make  it  as  infinite  as  God ;  to  do  that 
wliich  is  impossible  in  itself  to  be  done.  God  himself  cannot  make  a  creature  in- 
teite,  for  iHnat  were  to  make  him  God.  It  is  also  contemned  when  we  ascribe  what 
ygm  receive  to  the  power  of  instruments,  and  not  to  the  power  of  God.  Men,  in 
vbataoever  they  do  for  us,  are  but  the  tools  whereby  the  Creator  works.  Is  it  not 
ft  disgrace  to  the  limner  to  admire  his  pencil,  and  not  himself;  to  the  artificer,  to 
admire  his  file  and  engines,  and  not  nis  power?  '  It  is  not  I,'  saith  Paul,  '  that 
Iftbour,  but  the  grace,  the  efficacious  grace  of  God,  which  is  in  me.'  Whatsoever 
good  we  do  is  from  him,  not  firom  ourselves ;  to  ascribe  it  to  ourselves,  or  to  instru- 
ments, is  to  overlook  and  contemn  his  power. 

5.  Unbelief  of  the  gospel  is  a  contempt  and  disowning  Divine  power.  This  per- 
fection hath  been  discovered  in  the  conception  of  Christ,  the  umon  of  the  two  na- 
tnresy  his  resurrection  firom  the  grave,  the  restoration  of  the  world,  and  the  con- 
version of  men,  more  than  in  the  creation  of  the  world :  then  what  a  dismce  is 
unbelief  to  all  that  power  that  so  severely  punished  the  Jews  for  the  rejectm^  the 
gospel ;  turned  so  many  nations  firom  their  beloved  superstitions ;  humbled  the 
power  of  princes  and  the  wisdom  of  philosophers;  chasea  devils  fi*om  Uieir  temples 
ny  the  weakness  of  fishermen ;  planted  the  standard  of  the  gospel  against  the  com- 
mon notions  and  inveterate  customs  of  the  world !  What  a  disgrace  is  unbelief  to 
this  power  which  hath  preserved  Christianity  firom  being  extinguished  by  the  force 
d  men  and  devils,  and  kept  it  flourishing  in  the  midst  of  sword,  fire,  and  execu- 
tlonen ;  that  hath  made  the  rimpUcity  of  the  gospel  overpower  the  eloquence  of 
oraton,  and  multiplied  it  firom  ue  ashes  of  martyrs,  when  it  was  destitute  of  all 
human  assistances  I  Not  heartily  to  beUeve  and  embrace  that  doctrine,  which  hath 
been  attended  with  such  marks  oi  power,  is  a  high  reflection  upon  this  Divine  perfec* 
tion,  so  highlymanifested  in  the  first  publication,  propagation,  and  preservation  of  it. 

Second^,  The  power  of  God  is  abused,  as  well  as  contemned.  1.  When  we 
make  use  of  it  to  justi^  contradictions.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  an 
abuse  of  this  power.  When  the  maintainers  of  it  cannot  answer  the  absiurdities 
aDeeed  against  it,  they  have  recourse  to  the  power  of  God.  It  implies  a  contra- 
diction, that  the  same  body  should  be  on  earth  and  in  heaven  at  the  same  instant 
of  time ;  that  it  should  be  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  in  the  mouth  and  stomach 
of  a  man ;  that  it  should  be  a  body  of  flesh,  and  yet  bread  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
taste ;  that  it  should  be  visible  and  invisible,  a  glorious  body,  and  yet  gnawn  by  the 
teeth  of  a  creature ;  that  it  should  be  multiplied  in  a  thousand  places,  and  yet  nn 
entire  body  in  every  one,  where  there  is  no  member  to  be  seen,  no  flesh  to  be 
tasted ;  that  it  should  be  above  us  in  the  highest  heavens,  and  yet  within  us  in  our 
lower  bowels ;  such  contradictions  as  these  are  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  God. 
Again,  we  abuse  this  power  when  we  believe  every  idle  story  that  is  reported,  be- 
cause God  is  able  to  make  it  so  if  he  pleased.  We  may  as  well  believe  ^sop's  Fa- 
bles to  be  true,  that  birds  spake,  and  oeasts  reasoned,  because  the  power  of  God 
can  enable  such  creatures  to  such  acts.  God's  power  is  not  the  rule  of  our  be- 
lief of  a  thing  without  the  exercise  of  it  in  matter  of  fact,  and  the  declaration 
of  it  upon  sufficient  evidence. 

2.  The  power  of  God  is  abused  by  presuming  on  it,  without  using  the  means  he 
hath  appointed.  When  men  sit  with  folded  arms,  and  make  a  confidence  in  his 
power  a  glorious  title  to  their  idleness  and  disobedionce,  they  would  have  his 
strength  do  all,  and  his  precept  should  move  them  to  do  nothing ;  this  is  a  trust  of 
his  power  against  his  command,  a  pretended  glorifying  his  power  with  a  slifi;ht  of  his 
sovereignty.  Though  God  be  almighty,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  he  exerciseth  his 
might  in  giving  hfe  and  success  to  second  causes  and  lawful  endeavours.  When 
we  stay  in  the  mouth  of  danger,  without  any  call  ordering  us  to  continue,  and 
against  a  door  of  providence  opened  for  our  rescue,  and  sanctuary  ourselves  in  the 
power  of  God  without  any  promise,  without  any  providence  conducting  us ;  this  is 
not  to  glorify  the  Divine  might,  but  to  neglect  it,  m  neglecting  the  means  which  his 
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poweriAidi torn Ibr our  eiom;  to  oondmukiitto  our .luuiiaui%  to 
des  for  lu  acooiding  to  our  wiUi,  and  miiiii  lift  ffwnjr  God  eoold  Imn  oifta 
worm  to  be  Herod's  ezecntiaiier  when  £b  touffiit  liie  lifii  of  oar  Sofiooi^  fltoi^ 
flaytd  an  angel  from  heaven  to  hxn  tiad  hie  unda  or  atanpod  liiabna^  aiii4 
put  Joseph  upon  a  fliffht  to  Egypt  wiih  our  Savkmr;  jot,  had  it  not  boon  an  dsi 
of  the  power  of  Goc£  for  J<»eph  to  haif*  neglectod  the  pvooenl»  moA^SffM^ 
means  Ood  gave  him  for  the  meserving  Ua  own  life  and  toM  oT tfaa  di3d« !  Otk 
hunael^  when  the  Jews  consulted  to  deatroy  hiao*  praaomad  not  t^on  tbaiOMitf 
Ood  to  secure  him,  but  used  otdinaiy  meana  Ibr  hia  pmeiifnliMv  bjwdkiivai 
more  opevlyy  but  retiring  himsdf  into  a  dtvaaar  the  wildaawaa  till  tba  havw 
eome,  and  the  call  of  his  Father  manifeat'( John  3cL58|M).  A  nMimnai^gifa 
daneer,  though  lor  the  truth  itself  is  a  preaummgupoBy  aMoooaeqiiiiilly  aaapi 
c4  ttus  power;  aproud  challenging  it  tosarva  our  tnma yinat dia aHlhantf  rf iii 
will,  and  the  force  of  his  precept;  a  not  resting  in  hia  ordmato  power,  hot  d—HJ 
ing  his  abaohite  power  to  pleasure  our  folUea  and  yeawnptiona ;  concJiwHig«i 
expecting  more  nom  it  than  what  is  anthoriaed  by  hia  wOL 

Jntiniet.  9.  If  infinite  power  be  a  peculiar  pnmeriy  of  God,  how  mJawaHs  «1 
an  wicked  rebels  be  under  this  power  of  Godf    Ifen  maj  hnak  hia  Jaw%  botait 


24).  Rebels  against  an  earthly  prince  may  exceed  him  in  atreogth,  and  be  bmr 
powerful  than  their  sovereign ;  none  can  equal  Gtod,  much  leaa  eauaeed  him.  Ai 
none  can  exercise  an  act  of  hostility  asainit  him  without  hia  penniaaiva  wil^  soaoat 
can  struggle  from  under  his  hand  witnout  his  positive  wilL  He  hath  an  ana  ati 
to  be  moved,  a  hand  not  to  be  wrung  aside.  God  ia  repreaented  oo  his  thnmr  Iftt 
a  'jasper  stone '  (Rev.  iv.  3),  as  one  of  invincibla  power  when  he  oomea  to  ja^p; 
the  jasper  is  a  stone  which  withstands  the  graatest  force.*  Though  men  least  tts 
order  of  his  laws,  they  cannot  resist  the  sentence  of  their  pnniahmen^  nor  thi 
execution  of  it  None  can  any  more  exemgpt  thamselvea  fiitmi  the  am  of  Ik 
strength,  than  they  can  firom  the  authoritv  of  his  domininn.  Aa  jdievimial  bow  ts 
his  sovereignty,  so  they  must  sink  under  his  force.  A  priaono'  in  toia  worid  mtif 
make  his  escape,  but  a  prisoner  in  the  wrarld  to  come  cannot  (Job  z.  7) ;  'Thsie  n 
none  that  can  deliver  out  of  thine  hand.'  *  Th«re  is  none  to  deliver  wi|cn  he  tesn 
in  pieces'  (Ps.  1.  22).  His  stren^h  is  uncontrollable;  hence  hia  throne  iarepn- 
sented  as  a  <  fiery  flame'  ^Dan.  viL  9).  As  a  spark  of  fire  hath  ^ower  to  kindle  cac 
thin^  after  another,  and  mcrease  till  it  consumes  a  forest,  a  cibr,  awallow  up  all 
combustible  matter  til^  it  consumes  a  world,  and  manv  worlds,  if  they  were  ia  be- 
ing, what  power  hath  the  tree  to  resist  the  fire,  though  it  seems  miahty,  when  it 
outbraves  the  winds  ?  What  man,  to  this  day,  hath  been  able  to  five  iiimaelf  fim 
that  chain  of  death  God  clapped  upon  him  for  his  rovolt?  And  if  he  be  too  £eeblt 
to  rescue  himself  from  a  temporal,  much  less  firom  an  eternal  death.  Hie  devih 
have,  to  this  minute,  groaned  under  the  pile  of  wrath,  without  any  auooeaa  in  ddiver- 
ing  themselves  by  all  their  strength,  wbidi  much  surmounts  all  the  afrcmrth  of 
mankind,  nor  have  they  any  hopes  to  work  their  rescue  to  eternity.  How  fioli*h 
is  every  sinner!  Can  we  poor  worms  strut  it  out  against  Infinite  Power  T  We  cannvt 
resist  the  meanest  creatures  when  God  commissions  them,  and  puto  a  sword  iats 
their  hands.  They  will  not,  no,  not  the  worms,  be  startled  at  the  glory  of  a  lui^ 
when  they  have  the  Creator's  warrant  to  be  his  executioners  (Acte  xii.  23).  Who 
can  withstand  him,  when  he  commands  the  waves  and  inundationa  of  the  sea  to 
leap  over  the  shore ;  when  he  divides  the  ground  in  earthquakea,  and  OMkes  it 
l^ape  wide  to  swallow  the  inhabitants  of  it ;  when  the  air  is  corrapted  to  breed  pes- 
tilences ;  when  storms  and  showers,  unseasonably  falling,  putruy  the  fhiita  of  die 
earth ;  what  created  power  can  mend  the  matter,  and,  with  a  prevailing  vmot^  say 
to  him.  What  doet  thou?  There  are  two  atributes  God  will  make  fillister  in  heU  to 
the  fiill;  his  wrath  and  his  power  (Rom.  ix.  22) :  '  What  if  God,  wiffing  toahewha 
^rrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long  suffering  die  vcaseb 
£  wrath  fitted  for  destruction  V  If  it  were  mere  wrath,  and  no  power  to  aecondi^ 
twere  not  so  terrible ;  but  it  is  wrath  and  power :  both  are  joined  together.  It  h 
pl  only  a  sharp  swjord,  but  a  powerful  arm ;  and  not  only  that^  for  then  it  w«e 
r  (y)  Harwood,  p.  IS.  (z)  Grot  te  Im. 
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wen  for  the  damned  creature.  To  have  many  shaxp  Uowb,  and  from  a  strong  arm, 
tfus  ma^  be  without  putting  fbrth  the  highest  strength  a  man  hath ;  but  in  this  God 
makes  it  his  design  to  make  hispower  kaown  and  conspicuous;  he  takes  the  sword, 
«•  it  were,  in  boui  hands,  that  he  may  shew  the  strength  of  lus  arm  in  striking  the 
luurder  blow ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  calls  it  (2  'Diess.  L  9)  'the  |;lory  of  his 
power/  which  puts  a  stinff  into  ms  Wrath ;  and  it  is  called  (Rev. ziz.  15)  'the 
fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.'  Ood  will  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  men  sensible  of  his  almightiness  in  every  stroke.  How  great  must  that  ven- 
geance be,  that  is  backed  by  all  the  strength  of  Ood !  When  there  will  be  a  powerful 
wrath,  without  a  powerftal  compassion ;  when  all  his  power  shall  be  exercised  in 
mmishing,  and  not  the  least  mite  of  it  exercised  in  pit3rmg ;  how  irresistible  will  be 
the  load  of  such  a  weighty  hand !  How  can  the  dust  of  the  oalance  break  the  mighty 
bars,  or  get  out  of  the  lists  of  a  powerftil  vengeance,  or  hope  for  any  grain  of  com^ 
fbttT  O,  that  every  obstinate  sinner  would  think  of  this,  and  consider  his  unmea- 
■urable  boldness  in  thinking  himself  able  to  grapple  with  Omnipotence !  What  force 
can  any  have  to  resist  the  presence  of  Him,  bdbre  whom  rocks  melt,  and  the  heavens, 
at  length,  shall  be  shrivelled  up  as  a  parchment  by  the  last  fire !  As  the  %ht  of  God's 
fiice  is  too  dazzline  to  be  beheld  by  us,  so  the  arm  of  his  power  is  too  mighty  to  be 
opposed  by  us.  His  almightiness  is  above  the  reach  of  our  potsherd  strength,  as 
lus  infiniteness  is  above  the  capacity  of  our  purblind  understandings.  Grod  were  not 
omnipotent,  if  his  power  coula  be  rendered  ineffectual  by  any. 

U$e  II.  A  second  use  of  this  point,  from  the  consideration  of  the  infinite  power 
of  God,  is  of  comfort  As  Omnipotence  is  an  ocean  that  cannot  be  fathomed,  so 
the  comforts  from  it  are  streams  that  cannot  be  exhausted.  What  joy  can  be  wanting 
to  him  that  finds  himself  folded  in  the  arms  of  Omnipotence  ?  This  perfection  is  made 
over  to  believers  in  the  covenant,  as  well  as  any  other  attribute ;'  I  am  the  Lord, 
your  God  ;'  therefore,  that  power,  which  is  as  essential  to  the  Godhead  as  any  other 
perfection  of  his  nature,  is,  in  the  riehts  and  extent  of  it,  assured  unto  you.  Nay,  may 
we  not  say,  it  is  made  over  more  than  any  other,  because  it  is  that  which  animates 
every  other  perfection ;  and  is  the  Spirit  that  gives  them  motion  and  appearance  in 

true  Grod,  a  wise 

or  any  of  those, 

an  almighty  God, 

I  am  your  God? '  In  God's  making  over  himself  in  anv  particular  attribute,  this  of 
his  power  is  included  in  every  one,  without  which,  all  his  other  grants  would  be  in- 
significant It  is  a  comfort  that  power  is  in  the  hand  of  God ;  it  can  never  be  better 
placed,  for  he  can  never  use  his  power  to  injure  his  confiding  creature  ;  if  it  were  in 
our  own  hands,  we  might  use  it  to  injure  ourselves.  It  is  a  power  in  the  hand  of  an 
indulgent  Father,  not  a  hard-hearted  tyrant ;  it  is  a  just  power ;  '  His  right  hand  is 
full  of  righteousness '  (Ps.  xlviii.  10) ;  because  ofhis  righteousness  he  can  never  use 
it  ill,  and  because  of  his  wisdom  he  can  never  use  it  imseasonably.  Men  that  have 
stren|^h,  often  misplace  the  acting  of  it,  because  of  their  folly ;  and  sometimes  em- 
ploy It  to  base  enos,  because  of  tncir  wickedness ;  but  this  power  in  God  is  alway 
awakened  by  goodness,  and  conducted  by  wisdom  ;  it  is  never  exercised  by  self-wiU 
and  passion,  but  according  to  the  immutable  rule  of  his  own  nature,  which  is  righ- 
teousness. How  comfortable  is  it  to  think,  that  you  have  a  God  that  can  do  what  he 
pleases ;  nothing  so  difiScult  but  he  can  effect,  nothing  so  strong  but  he  can  over^ 
rule  I  You  need  not  dread  men,  since  you  have  One  to  restrain  them ;  nor  fear  devils, 
since  you  have  One  to  chain  them ;  no  creature  but  is  acted  by  this  power ;  no  crea- 
ture but  must  fall  upon  the  withdrawing  of  this  power.  It  was  not  all  laid  out  in 
creation ;  it  is  not  weakened  by  his  preservation  of  things ;  he  yet  hath  a  fulness  of 
power,  and  a  residue  of  Spirit ;  for  whom  should  that  eternal  arm  of  the  Lord  be 
displayed,  and  that  incomprehensible  thunder  of  his  power  be  shot  out,  but  for  those 
for  whose  sake  and  for  whose  comfort  it  is  revealed  in  his  word?    In  particular, 

1.  Here  is  comfort  in  all  afflictions  and  distresses.  Our  evils  can  never  be  so  great 
to  oppress  us,  as  his  power  is  great  to  deliver  us.  The  same  power  that  brought  a 
world  out  of  a  chaos,  and  constituted,  and  hath  hitherto  preserved,  the  regular  motion 
of  the  stars,  can  bring  order  out  of  our  confusions,  and  lisht  out  of  our  darkness. 
When  our  Saviour  was  in  the  fi^reatest  distress,  and  beheld  the  face  of  his  Father 
frowning,  while  he  was  upon  tne  cross,  in  his  complaint  to  him,  he  exerciseth  faith 
upon  his  power  (Matt  xxviL  46) :  '  Eli,  Eli ;  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for* 
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taken  me!  thai  li,  My  ftron^,  my  ttrong;  EI,  is  a  niune  of  powor,  Mon^ H 
God ;  be  comforts  himself  in  his  power,  whue  he  oomplains  of  hn  IrowiiiL  FoUovhii 
psttern,  and  forget  not  that  power  that  can  scatter  the  cloods,  as  well  as  gather  tka 
together.  The  Palmist's  support  in  his  distress,  was  in  the  creative  power  of  Gd 
(Ps.  cxxL  2)  :  '  My  help  comes  from  the  Lord,  which  made  heaven  and  esidL* 

2.  It  is  comfort  in  all  strong  and  stirring  oormptions  and  mighnr  temptatioDL  It 
is  by  this  we  may  arm  omiselves,  and  '  be  strong  in  the  power  of  his  might'  (Esk 
vi.  10)  ;  by  this  we  may  conquer  principalities  and  powers,  as  dreadlbl  as  bdl,  m 
not  so  mighty  as  heaven  ;  by  this  we  may  triumph  over  lusts  within,  too  stnagk 
an  arm  of  flesh ;  by  this  the  devils  that  have  possessed  os  may  be  cast  out;  theM- 
tered  walls  of  our  souls  may  be  repaired ;  and  the  sons  of  Anak  laid  flat.  Thatpova 
that  brought  light  out  of  diarkness,  and  overmastered  the  deformity  of  the  chaos^al 
set  bounds  to  the  ocean,  and  dried  up  the  Red  Sea  by  a  rebuke,  can  qnieD  the  tt 
mults  in  our  spirits,  and  level  spiritual  Goliaths  by  his  word.  When  me  £sdpki 
heaid  that  terrifying  speech  of  our  Saviour,  concerning  rich  men,  that  it  was  'esacr 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  tks 
kingdom  of  God '  (Matt  xix.  24),  to  entertain  the  gospel,  which  commanded  setf- 
demal ;  and  that,  because  of  the  alliurements  of  the  wond,  and  the  strong  habits  is 
tlieir  soul ;  Christ  refers  them  to  the  power  of  God  (ver.  26),  who  could  expel  those 
ill  habits,  and  plant  good  ones  :  '  With  men  this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  aD  thinfi 
are  possible.'  There  is  no  resistance,  but  he  can  surmount ;  no  strong  hold,  bat  M 
can  demolish  ;  no  tower,  but  he  can  level. 

3.  It  is  comfort  from  hence,  tliat  all  promises  shall  be  performed.  Goodness  ii 
sufficient  to  make  a  promise,  but  power  is  necessary  to  perform  a  promise.  Menthst 
are  honest,  cannot  often  make  good  their  words,  llecause  somethmg  may  intervene 
that  may  shorten  their  ability :  but  nothing  can  disable  God,  without  dimmishingbii 
Godhead.  He  hath  an  infiniteness  of  power  to  accomplish  his  word,  as  well  ss  ss 
infinitcness  of  goodness  to  make  and  utter  his  word.  Tnat  might  whereby  be  made 
heaven  and  earth,  and  his  keeping  truth  for  ever,  are  joined  tqeether  (Ps.  cxItl 
5,  6)  ;  his  Father's  faithfulness,  and  his  creative  power  are  linked  together.  It  ii 
upon  this  basis  the  covenant,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  established,  and  stands  as  firm 
as  the  al mightiness  of  God,  whereby  he  sprung  up  the  earth,  and  reared  the  hesveoSi 
'  No  power  can  resist  his  will '  (Rom.  ix.  19)  ;  *  Who  can  disannul  his  purpose,  sad 
turn  back  his  hand  when  it  is  stretched  out '  (Isa.  xiv.  27)  ?  His  word  is  unaltenble^ 
and  his  power  is  invincible.  He  could  not  deceive  himself,  for  he  knew  hb  own 
strength  when  he  promised  :  no  unexpected  event  can  change  his  resolution,  becsose 
nothing  can  happen  without  the  compass  of  his  foresight  No  created  strength  ess 
stop  liiin  in  his  action,  because  all  creatures  are  ready  to  serve  him  at  his  command; 
not  the  devils  in  heU,  nor  all  the  wicked  men  on  earth,  since  he  hath  strength  to 
restrain  them,  and  an  arm  to  punish  them.  What  can  be  too  hard  for  Him  that  ere* 
ated  heaven  and  earth  ?  Hence  it  was,  that  when  God  promised  any  thing  anciendj 
to  his  people,  he  used  often  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  the  Lord  that  created  heaveo 
and  earth,  as  that  which  was  an  undeniable  answer  to  any  objection,  against  anj 
thing  that  might  be  made  against  the  greatness  and  stupendousness  of  any  promise; 
by  that  name,  in  all  his  works  of  grace,  was  he  known  to  them  (Elxod.  vL  3).  When 
we  are  sure  of  his  will,  we  need  not  question  liis  strength,  since  he  never  ovcr- 
engagcth  himself  above  his  ability.  He  that  could  not  be  resisted  by  anything  in  cresr 
tion,  nor  vanquished  by  devils  in  redemption,  can  never  want  power  to  glorify  his 
faithfulness  in  his  accomplishment  of  whatsoever  he  hath  promised. 

4.  From  this  infiniteness  of  power  in  God,  wc  have  ground  of  assurance  for  per- 
severance. Since  conversion  is  resembled  to  the  works  of  creation  and  resurrecdoo, 
two  great  marks  of  his  strength,  he  doth  not  surely  employ  himself  in  the  first  woik 
of  changing  the  heart,  to  let  any  created  strength  baffle  that  power  which  he  began 
and  intends  to  glorify.  It  was  this  might  that  struck  off  the  cnain,  and  expelled  mat 
strong  one  that  possessed  vou.  What,  if  you  are  too  weak  to  keep  him  out  of  his  lost 
possession,  will  God  lose  the  glory  of  his  first  strength,  by  suffenng  his  foiled  adver- 
sary to  make  a  re-entry,  and  regain  his  former  usurpation  ?  His  outstretched  arm 
will  not  do  less  by  his  spiritual,  than  it  did  bv  his  national  Israel :  it  guarded  them 
all  the  way  to  Canaan,  and  left  them  not  to  shifl  for  themselves,  after  he  had  struck 
off  the  fetters  of  Egypt,  and  buried  their  enemies  in  the  Red  Sea  (DeuL  i.  31.)  This 
greatness  of.lhi.ftWfi  abovo  all,  our  Saviour  makes  the  ground  of  bdievcia' 
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for  ever,  against  the  blasts  of  hell  and  engines  of  the  world  (John  z.  29), 
*  My  Father  is  greater  than  all,  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's 
lunias.'  Our  keeping  is  not  in  our  own  weak  hands,  but  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 
li  migfafy  to  save.  That  power  of  God  keeps  us  which  intends  our  salvation.  In 
aD  fears  of  falling  away,  shelter  yourselves  in  the  power  of  God :  '  He  shall  be 
iMilden  up,'  saith  3ie  apostle,  speaking  concerning  one  weak  in  fidth ;  and  no  other 
leasoQ  is  rendered  by  him  but  this,  <  For  God  is  able  to  make  him  tostand'  (Bbova.  xiv.  4), 
5.  From  this  attribute  of  the  infinite  power  of  Ck)d,  we  have  a  ground  of  com- 
ftrt  in  the  lowest  estate  of  the  church.  Let  the  state  of  the  churdi  be  never  so 
dtploraUe,  the  condition  never  so  desperate,  that  Power  that  created  the  world,  and 
■haO  raise  the  bodies  of  men,  can  create  a  happy  state  for  ^e  church,  and  raise  her 
itom  an  overwhelming  grave ;  though  the  enemies  trample  upon  her,  they  cannot 

rn  the  arm  that  holds  her,  which  oy  the  least  motion  of  it,  can  lift  her  up  above 
heads  of  her  adversaries,  and  make  them  feel  the  thunder  of  that  Power  that  none 
OSB  understand :  by  the  *  blast  of  God  they  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils 
diey  are  consumed'  (Job  iv.  9) ;  they  '  shall  be  scattered  as  chaff  before  tbe  wind.' 
If  once  he  '  draw  his  hand  out  of  his  bosom,'  all  must  fly  before  him,  or  sink  under 
him  (Pft.  Ixxiv.  11) :  and  when  there  is  <  none  to  help,  his  own  arm  sustains  him, 
mnd  brings  salvation,  and  his  fury  doth  uphold  him  (Isa.  IxiiL  5).  What  if  the 
church  totter  under  the  underminings  of  hell  ?   What  if  it  hath  a  sad  heart  and  wet 

Ses  ?  In  what  a  little  moment  can  he  make  the  night  turn  into  day,  and  make 
e  Jews,  that  were  preparing  for  death  in  Shushan,  triumph  over  the  necks  of  their 
enemies,  and  march  in  one  hour  with  swords  in  their  hands,  that  expected  the  last 
hoiur  '  ropes  about  their  necks  (Esth.  ix.  1,  5)?  If  Israel  be  pursued  bv  Pharaoh, 
flie  sea  shaU  open  its  arms  to  protect  them :  if  they  be  thirstv,  a  rock  shall  spout  out 
water  to  refiresn  them :  if  they  be  hungry,  heaven  shall  be  their  granary  for  manna: 
if  Jerusalem  be  besieged,  and  hath  not  force  enough  to  encounter  Sennacherib,  an 
angel  shall  turn  the  camp  into  an  Aceldema,  a  field  of  blood.  His  people  shall  not 
want  deliverances,  till  God  want  a  power  of  working  miracles  for  their  security :  he 
ia  more  jealous  of  his  power,  than  the  church  can  be  of  her  safety.  And  if  we  should 
want  other  arguments  to  press  him,  we  may  implore  him  by  virtue  of  his  power : 
fer  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  church  as  a  motive  to  him  to  save  it,  tnere  is 
enough  in  his  own  name,  and  '  the  illustration  of  Ym  power'  (Ps.  cvi.  8).  Who 
can  erapple  with  the  omnipotency  of  that  God,  who  is  jealous  of,  and  zealoua 
lor,  tibe  honour  of  it  ?  And  therefore  God,  for  the  most  part,  takes  such  opportuni- 
ties to  deliver,  wherein  his  almi^htiness  may  be  most  conspicuous,  and  his  counsels 
most  admirable.  He  awakenea  not  himself  to  deliver  Israel,  till  they  were  upon 
the  brink  of  the  Red  Sea ;  nor  to  rescue  the  three  children,  till  they  were  in  the 
fiery  furnace ;  nor  Daniel,  till  he  was  in  the  lion's  den.  It  is  in  the  weakness  of  his 
creature  that  his  strength  is  perfected,  not  in  a  way  of  addition  of  perfectness  to  it, 
bat  in  a  way  of  manifestation  of  the  perfection  of  it ;  as  it  is  the  perfection  of  the 
■on  to  shine  and  enlighten  the  world,  not  that  the  sun  receives  an  increase  of  light 

5r  the  darting  of  his  beams,  but  discovers  his  glory  to  the  admiration  of  men,  and 
easure  of  the  world.  If  it  were  not  for  such  occasions,  the  world  would  not  regard 
the  mightiness  of  God,  nor  know  what  power  were  in  him.  It  traverses  the  stage 
in  its  mlness  and  liveliness  upon  such  occasions,  when  the  enemies  are  strong,  and 
their  strength  edged  with  an  intense  hatred,  and  but  little  time  between  the  contri- 
vance and  execution.  It  is  a  great  comfort  that  the  lowest  distresses  of  the  church 
are  a  fit  scene  for  the  discovery  of  this  attribute,  and  that  the  glory  of  God's  omni- 
potence, and  the  church's  security,  are  so  straitly  linked  together.  It  is  a  promise 
that  win  never  be  forgotten  by  God,  and  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  us,  that  '  in 
this  mountain  the  hand  of  the  Lord  shall  rest'  (Isa.  xxv.  10) ;  that  is,  the  power  of 
the  Lord  shall  abide ;  and  Moab  '  shall  be  trodden  under  him,  even  as  straw  is 
trodden  down  for  the  dunghill.'  And  the  plagues  of  Babylon  shall  come  in  one  day, 
death,  and  mourning,  and  famine ;  for  strong  is  the  Lord  who  judges  her'  (Rev.  xviiL  8). 
Use  III.  The  third  use  is  for  exhortation. 

1.  Meditate  on  this  power  of  God,  and  press  it  often  upon  your  minds.  We  con- 
chide  many  things  of  6od  that  we  do  not  practically  suck  the  comfort  of,  for  want 
of  deep  thoughts  of  it,  and  frequent  inspection  into  it.  We  believe  God  to  be  true, 
yet  distrust  him ;  we  acknowledge  him  powerful,  yet  fear  the  motion  of  every  straw. 
Many  truths,  though  assented  to  in  our  understandings,  are  kept  under  hatches  by 
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comipt  affections,  and  hare  not  their  due  influence,  because  they  arc  not  brn^^ 
furth  into  the  open  air  of  our  souls  by  meditation.    If  wc  will  but  search  our  hesita, 
we  shall  find  it  is  the  power  of  God  we  often  doubt  of.     Wben  the  heart  of  .\bn 
and  his  subjects  trembled  at  the  combination  of  the  Syrian  and  Israelidih  ^ofn 
against  him,  for  want  of  a  confidence  in  the  power  of  God,  God  sends  his  prophet  wtt 
commission  to  work  a  miraculous  sign  at  his  own  choice,  to  rear  up  bis  faintinf  betfi; 
and  when  he  refu^ted  to  ask  a  sign  out  of  diffidence  of  that  almighty  Power,  the  fn- 
pliet  complains  of  it  as  an  affront  to  his  Master  (Isa.  vii.  12,  13).     Moses,  so  grcit 
a  friend  of  God,  was  overtaken  with  this  kind  of  unbelief  after  all  the  experiments  rf 
God's  miraculous  acts  in  Egypt ;  the  answer  God  gives  him  manifests  this  tobeit 
the  core :  '  I*  the  Lord's  hand  waxed  short'  (Numb.  xi.  23)?     For  want  of  actnte^ 
thoughts  of  this,  wc  are  many  times  turned  from  our  known  duty  by  the  blast  of  i 
creature ;  as  though  man  had  more  power  to  dismay  us,  than  God  hath  to  si^iport 
us  in  his  commanded  way.     The  belief  of  God's  power  is  one  of  the  first  stqis  to 
all  rc1i<j^ion ;  without  settled  thoughts  of  it,  we  cannot  pray  lively  and  belie^inj^j 
fur  the  obtaining  the  mercies  we  want,  or  the  averting  tne  evils  we  fear;  weshonki 
not  love  him,  unless  we  are  persuaded  he  hath  a  power  to  bless  us;  nor  feir  biBf 
unless  we  were  persuaded  of  his  power  to  punish  us.     The  frequent  thooghti  d 
this  would  render  our  faith  more  stable,  and  our  hopes  more  stedfast ;  it  wouU 
make  us  more  f^-eblc  to  sin,  and  more  careful  to  obey.     When  the  viigin  stageered 
at  the  mcssngc  of  the  angel,  that  she  should  *  bare  a  Son,'  he,  in  his  answer,  turn 
her  to  the  creative  power  of  God  (Luke  i.  35),  *  The  power  of  the  Highest  shall  ova*- 
shadow  thee ;'  winch  seems  to  be  in  allusion  to  the  Spirit's  moving  upon  the  &ce 
of  the  deep,  and  bringing  a  comely  world  out  of  a  connised  mass.     Is  it  haider  for 
God  to  make  a  virgin  conceive  a  Son  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  than  to  make  i 
world  ?    Why  doth  he  reveal  himself  so  often  under  the  title  of  Almighty,  andpras 
it  upon  \w,  but  tliat  we  should  press  it  upon  ourselves?    And  shall  wc  be  foi^Ttfiil 
of  that  which  ever)'  thing  about  us,  every  thing  within  us,  is  n  mark  of?    How  come 


shall  we,  therefore,  seldom  think  of  it  ?  The  sea  cannot  be  fathomed,  yet  the  mer- 
chcint  fXtUHcth  not  himself  from  sailing  upon  the  surface  of  it.  We  cannot  glorifV 
God  without  due  consideration  of  this  attribute ;  for  his  power  is  his  glor^' as  mucii 
as  any  other,  and  called  both  by  the  name  of  glory  (Rom.  vi.  4),  speaking  of  Chritfi 
rt^surrcction  by  the  glory  of  the  Father;  and  also  *  the  riches  of  his  glory'  (£ph.ui.  16). 
Those  that  have  strong  tcnii)tations  in  their  course  and  ovor-pressiiig  corruptions  in 
tlii'ir  hearts,  have  need  to  think  of  it  out  of  interest,  since  nothing  but  this  can  Tf- 
lieve  them.  Those  that  have  experimented  the  working  of  it  in  their  new  creation, 
are  obliged  to  think  of  it  out  of  gratitude.  It  was  this  mighty  power  over  himself 
that  gave  rise  to  all  thot  pardoning  grace  already  conferred,  or  hereafter  expected; 
without  it  our  souls  had  been  consumed,  the  world  overturned ;  we  could  not  have 
expected  a  happy  heaven,  but  have  lain  yelling  in  an  eternal  hell,  had  not  the 

f)ower  of  his  mercy  exceeded  that  of  his  justice,  and  his  infinite  power  executed  wb>l 
lis  infmite  wisdom  had  contrived  for  our  redemption.  How  mucli  also  should  wc  be 
raised  in  our  admirations  of  God,  and  ravish  ourselves  in  contemplating  that  mipbt 
that  can  raise  innumerable  worlds  in  those  infinite  imaginary  spaces  without  this  globe 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  exceed  inconceivably  what  he  hath  done  in  the  creation  of  this? 
2.  From  the  pressing  the  consideration  of  this  iijwn  oui  selves,  let  us  be  induced 
to  trust  God  upon  the  account  of  his  power.  The  main  end  of  the  revelation  of  bis 
power  to  the  patriarchs,  and  of  the  miraculous  operations  of  it  in  Eg\'pt,  was  to 
induce  them  to  an  entire  reposing  themselves  in  God :  and  the  Ps;i]mist  doth  scarce 
speak  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence  without  making  this  inference  from  it;  and  scarce 
exhorts  to  a  tnist  in  (vod,  but  backs  it  with  a  consideration  of  his  power  in  creation, 
it  being  the  chief  support  of  the  soul  (Ps.  cxlvi.  1):  'Happy  is  he  whose  liopeisin 
the  Lord  his  God,  which  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  therein  is.' 
That  Power  is  invincible  that  drew  the  world  out  of  nothing:  nothing  can  happen 
tons  harder  than  the  making  the  world  without  the  concurrence  of  instruments: 
no  difficulty  can  nonplus  that  strength,  that  hath  drawn  all  things  out  of  nothing, 
or  out  of  a  confused  matter  next  to  nothing:  no  power  can  rifle  what  we  comnut 
to  him  (2  Tim.  i.  12).     He  is  all  power,  above  the  reach  of  all  power;  all  other 
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ren  in  the  world  flowing  from  him,  or  depending  on  him,  he  is  worthy  to  be 
■ted,  since  we  know  him  true,  without  ever  breaking  his  word ;  and  Omnipotent, 
'er  failing  of  his  purpose;  and  a  confidence  in  it  is  the  chief  act  whereby  we  can 
rify  this  power,  and  credit  his  arm.  A  strong  God,  and  a  weak  faith  m  omni- 
ence,  do  not  suit  well  together.  Indeed,  we  are  more  engaged  to  a  trust  in  Divine 
rer  than  the  ancient  patriarchs  were ;  they  had  the  verbal  declaration  of  his 
rer,  and  many  of  them  little  other  evidence  of  it,  than  in  the  creation  of  the 
rid  ;  and  their  faith  in  God  being  established  in  this  first  discovery  of  his  omni- 
ence,  drew  out  itself  fUrther  to  believe,  that  whatsoever  God  promised  by  his 
rd,  he  was  able  to  perform,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing; 
ich  seems  to  be  the  intendment  of  the  anostle  (Heb.  xi.  3) ;  not  barely  to  speak 
he  creation  of  the  world  by  God,  which  was  a  thing  the  Hebrews  understood 
11  enough  from  their  ancient  oracles;  but  to  shew  the  foundation  of  the  patriarch's 
;b,  riz.  God  making  the  world  by  his  Word,  and  what  use  they  made  of  the  di»- 
rery  of  his  power  in  that,  to  lead  them  to  believe  the  promise  of  God  concerning 
i  Seed  of  the  woman  to  be  brought  into  the  world.  But  we  have  not  only  the  same 
indation,  but  superadded  demonstrations  of  this  attribute  in  the  conception  of  our 
.▼iour,  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  the  glorious  redemption,  the  propagation  of 
e  gospel,  and  the  new  creation  of  the  wond.  They  relied  upon  the  naked  ]>ower 
'&kL  without  those  more  illustrious  appearances  of  it,  which  have  been  in  the 
jn  since,  and  arrived  to  their  notice;  we  have  the  wonderful  effects  of  that  which 
ley  had  but  obscure  expectations  of. 

(l.)  Consider,  trust  in  God  can  never  be  without  taking  in  God's  power  as  a  con- 
mrent  foundation  with  his  truth.  It  is  the  main  ground  of  trust,  and  f>o  set  forth 
I  the  prophet  (Isa.  zxvi.  4) :  'Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever,  for  in  the  Lonl  Jehovah 
everlasting  strength.'  And  the  faith  of  the  ancients  so  recommended  (Heb.  xi), 
id  this  chiefly  for  its  ground;  and  the  faith  in  gospel  times  is  called  a  'trusting  on 
ti  arm'  (Isa.  li.  5.)  All  the  attributes  of  God  are  the  objects  of  our  veneration, 
Dt  they  do  not  equally  contribute  to  the  producing  trust  in  our  hearts ;  his  eternity, 
JDplicit}',  infinitencss,  ravish  and  astonish  our  minds  when  we  consider  them ;  but 
lere  is  no  immediate  tendency  in  their  nature  to  allure  us  to  a  confidence  in  him, 
0,  not  in  an  innocent  state,  much  less  in  a  lapsed  and  revolted  condition :  but  tlic 
ther  perfections  of  liis  nature,  as  his  holiness,  righteousness,  mercy,  are  aniiaUc  to 
I  in  regard  of  the  immediate  operations  of  them  upon  and  about  tlic  creature,  and 
>  have  something  in  their  own  nature  to  allure  us  to  repose  ourselves  in  liiin ;  hut 
et  those  cannot  engage  to  an  entire  tnistin  him  without  reflectinpf  uwm  his  ability, 
hich  can  only  render  those  usefiil  and  successful  to  the  creature.*  For  x^hatsotver 
m  stand  in  the  way  of  his  holy,  righteous,  and  merciful  proceedings  towjirds  hi-i 
"eatures,  are  not  ovemiasterej  by  those  perfections,  but  by  that  strength  of  his 
hich  can  only  relieve  us  in  concurrence  with  the  other  attributes.  How  could  his 
lercy  succour  us  without  his  ami,  or  his  wisdom  guide  us  without  his  hand,  or  his 
■uth' perform  pnmiises  to  us  without  his  strength?  As  no  attribute  can  act  without 
,  so  m  our  addresses  to  him  upon  the  account  of  any  particular  perfection  in  the 
rodhend  according  to  our  indigency,  our  eye  mu-it  bc'  i>«r|jetually  fixed  upon  this 
Phis  power,  and  our  faith  would  he  feeble  and  dispiriti'd  without  eyeing  lhi«:  with- 
it  this,  his  holiness,  which  hates  sin,  would  not  he  regarded;  and  his  mercy,  pitying 
grieving  sinner,  would  not  be  valued.  As  this  power  is  the  ground  of  a  wicked 
lan's  fear,  srj  it  is  the  gr<»und  of  a  good  man's  tnist.  This  was  that  which  was  the 
rincipal  support  of  Abraham,  not  barely  his  promise,  but  liis  ability  to  make  it 
Dod  (Rom.  iv.  21)  ;  and  when  he  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  the  ability 
TGod  to  raise  him  up  again  (Heb.  xi.  10;.  All  faith  would  dro<»p,  and  be  in  the 
ure,  without  leaning  upon  this;  all  those  attributes  which  we  consider  as  moral 
I  God,  would  have  no  influence  upon  us  without  this,  which  we  consider  physically 
I  God.  Though  we  value  the  kindness  men  may  express  to  us  in  our  distresses, 
rtwe  make  them  not  the  objects  of  our  confidence,  unless  they  have  an  ability  to 
rt  what  they  express.  There  can  be  no  trust  in  God  without  .in  eye  to  his  power. 
(2.)  Sometimes  the  power  of  God  is  the  sole  object  of  tnist.  As  when  we  havo 
)  promise  to  assure  us  of  his  will,  we  have  nothing  else  to  pitch  upon  but  his  nhi- 
y ;  and  that  not  his  absolute  power,  but  his  ordinate,  in  the  way  of  his  providence; 
?  must  not  trust  in  it  so  as  to  expect  he  should  please  our  humour  with  tresn 

(a)  Amyrant  Moral.  Tom.  V.  p.  170. 
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miracles,  but  rest  upon  his  power,  and  leave  the  manner  to  hU  wilL  Asa,  vhen  m^ 
to  conflict  with  the  vai«t  Ethiopian  annv,  pleaded  nothing  else  but  this  power  of  Goi 
(2Chron.  xiv.  11 ).  And  the  three  children,  who  had  no  particular  promise  of  dtB- 
verance  (that  we  retid  uf)  stuck  to  God's  ability  to  preserve  them  against  iheking't 
threatening,  and  owned  it  in  the  face  of  the  king,  yet  with  some  kind  of  inwan) in- 
timations in  their  own  spirits,  that  he  would  also  deliver  them  (Dan.  ill  17).  'Our 
(lod,  whom  we  serve,  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace.'  AndM- 
cordingly  the  fire  burnt  the  cords  that  tied  them,  without  sineeing  any  thiiu;  ^ 
about  them.  But  when  this  power  hath  been  exercised  upon  uke  occasions  it  iii  I 
precedent  he  hatli  given  us  to  rest  upon.  Precedents  in  law  are  good  pleat,  mi 
strong  encouragements  to  the  client  to  expect  success  in  his  suit.  '  Our  ^im 
trusted  in  thee,  and  thou  didst  deliver  them',  saith  David  (Ps.  xxiL  4).  And  Jcb»- 
shaphat,  in  a  case  of  distrera  (2Chron.xx.  7),  'Art  not  thou  our  God,  that  didst  drive 
•ut  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  before  thy  people  Israel?'  When  we  have  not  nj 
statute  law  and  promise  to  plead,  we  may  plead  his  power,  together  with  the  fbnsff 
precedents  and  acts  of  it  The  centurion  had  nothing  else  to  act  his  faith  iqwobat 
the  power  of  Christ,  and  some  evidences  of  it  in  the  miracles  reported  of  fam;  bat 
he  is  silent  in  the  latter,  and  casts  himself  only  upon  the  former,  acknowledging  tbt 
Clirist  had  the  same  command  over  diseases,  as  himself  had  over  his  soldiers  (MstL 
viii.  1 0).  And  our  Saviour,  when  he  receives  the  petition  of  the  blind  men,  rraaiRi 
no  more  of  them  in  order  to  a  cure,  but  a  belief  of  his  ability  to  perform  it  (Matt, 
ix.  28).  <  Believe  you  that  I  am  able  to  do  this?*  His  will  is  not  known  but  by  reve- 
lation, but  his  power  is  apprehended  by  reason,  as  essentially  and  eternally  linked 
with  the  notion  of  a  God.  God  also  is  jealous  of  the  honour  of  this  attribute;  and 
since  it  is  so  much  virtually  discredited,  he  is  pleased  when  any  do  cordially  ovn  it, 
and  entirely  resign  themselves  to  the  assistance  of  it  Well,  then,  in  all  duties  wlwre 
faith  is  particularly  to  be  acted,  forget  not  this  as  the  main  prop  of  it:  do  yoo  pnr 
for  a  flourishing  and  triumphing  grace?  Consider  him  '  as  able  to  make  all  grare 
to  abound  in  you'  (2  Cor.  ix.  8).  Do  you  want  comfort  and  reviving  under  your  con- 
tritions and  godly  sorrow?  Consider  him,  as  he  declares  himself,  'the  high  and  loftj 
One'  (Isa.  Ivii.  15).  Are  you  under  pressing  distresses?  take  Eliphaz's  advice  to  JoK 
when  he  tells  him  what  he  himself  would  doif  he  were  in  his  case  CJob  v.  8),  *IwoaU 
seek  unto  God,  and  unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause:'  but  observe  under  vbst 
ccnsideration  (ver.  9)  as  to  one  'that  doth  great  things,  and  unsearchable;  mantl- 
lous  tilings  without  number.'  When  you  beg  of  him  the  melting  your  rocky  hesrti, 
the  dashing  in  pieces  your  strong  corruptions,  the  drawing  his  beuutiful  image  in  yocr 
soul,  the  quickening  your  dead  hearts,  and  reviving  your  drooping  spirits,  and  sap- 
plying  your  spiritual  wants,  consider  him  as  one  'able  to  do  abundantly,'  notoolr 
*  above  what  you  can  ask,'  but  'above  what  you  can  thmk'  (Eph.  iii.  20).'  Faith  vill 
be  spiritless,  and  prayer  will  be  liveless,  if  ]>ower  be  not  eyed  by  us  in  those  things 
which  cannot  be  done  without  an  arm  of  Omnipotence. 

3.  This  doctrine  teacheth  us  humility  and  submission.  The  vast  disproportion 
between  the  miglitmess  of  God,  and  the  meanness  of  a  crcat\ire,  inculcates  the  lesson 
of  humility  in  his  presence.  How  becoming  is  humility  under  a  mighty  hand  (1  Pet. 
v.  C) !  What  is  an  infant  in  a  giant's  bund,  or  a  lamb  in  a  lion's  paw  ?  Submission 
to  irresistible  power  is  the  best  policy,  and  the  best  security :  this  gratifies  and  draws 
out  goodness,  whereas  murmunng  and  resistance  exasperates  and  sharpens  power. 
We  sanctify  his  name,  and  glorify  his  strength,  by  falling  down  before  it ;  it  is  un 
acknowledgment  of  his  invisible  strength,  and  our  inability  to  match  it.  IIow  luv 
should  we  therefore  lie  before  him,  against  whose  power  our  pride  and  mimnurini; 
can  do  no  good,  who  can  out-wrestle  us  in  our  contests,  and  alway  overcome  when 
he  judges  (Rom.  iii.  4) ! 

4.  This  doctrine  teacheth  us  not  to  fear  the  pride  and  force  of  man.  How  un- 
reasonable is  it  to  fear  a  limited,  above  an  unbounded  power !  How  unl>ecoming  b 
the  fear  of  man  in  him,  who  hath  an  interest  in  a  strength  able  to  curb  the  strongest 
devils !  Who  would  tremble  at  the  threats  of  a  dwarf,  that  hath  a  mighty  and  watch- 
ful giant  for  his  g\iard  ?  If  God  doth  but  arise,  his  enemies  are  scattered  (Ps,  Ixviii.  1 ) : 
the  least  motion  makes  them  fly  before  him :  it  is  no  dlfiicult  thing  for  Him,  that 
made  them  by  a  word,  to  unmake  their  designs,  and  shiver  them  in  pieces  by  ths 
breath  of  his  mouth :  *  He  brings  princes  to  nothing,  and  makes  the  judges  of  the 
earth  vanity;  they  wither  when  he  blows  upon  them,  and  their  stock  shall  not  takt 
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he  earth.  He  can  command  a  whirlwind  to  take  them  away  as  ituhhlc'  (Iia. 
4) ;  yea,  with  the  '  ihaking  of  his  hand  he  makes  servants  to  become  rulers 

that  were  their  masters  (Zech.  ii.  9).  Whole  nations  are  no  more  in  his 
lan  a  '  morning  cloud,'  or  the  '  dew  upon  the  ground,'  or  '  the  chaff*  before 
1,'  or  the  smoke  i^ainst  the  motion  or  the  air,  whidi,  though  it  appear  out 
mney  like  a  black  invincible  clood,  is  quickly  dispersed,  and  becomes  in- 
Hos.  xiii.  3).  How  inconsiderable  are  the  most  mighty  to  this  strength, 
m  puflT  away  a  whole  world  of  proud  grasshoppers,  and  a  whole  sky  of  daring 

He  that  by  his  word  masters  the  rage  of  tne  sea,  can  overrule  the  pride 
rer  of  men.  Where  is  the  fiiry  of  the  oppressor?  It  cannot  overleap  the 
le  hath  set  it,  nor  march  an  inch  beyond  the  point  he  hath  prescribed  it  Fear 
confederacies  of  man,  but '  sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  let  him  be  your  fear, 
lim  be  your  dread'  (Isa.  viii.  13).  To  fear  men  is  to  dishonour  the  name 
and  regard  him  as  a  feeble  Lord,  and  not  as  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  mighty 
l^b,  so  that  they  that  harden  themselves  against  him  shall  not  prosper, 
lerefore  this  doctrine  teacheth  us  the  fear  of  God.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
t  aa  an  impossible  thing  for  men  to  be  destitute  of  the  fear  of  God,  when 
iously  consider  his  name  to  be  great  and  mighty  (Jer.  x.  6,  7) :  '  Thou  art 
od  thy  name  is  great  in  might :  who  would  not  fear  thee,  O  thou  King  of 
!'  Sbiall  we  not  tremble  at  his  presence,  who  hath  placed  the  '  sand  for  the 
f  the  sea  by  a  perpetual  decree ;'  that  though  the  waves  thereof  toss  them- 
ret  they  cannot  prevail  (Jer.  v.  22).  He  can  arm  the  weakest  creature  for 
ruction,  and  disarm  the  strongest  creatures  which  appeir  for  our  preservation, 
command  a  hair,  a  crumb,  a  kernel,  to  go  awry,  and  strangle  us.  He  can 
le  heavens  brass  over  our  head,  stop  close  the  bottles  of  the  clouds,  and  make 
i  of  the  fields  droop,  when  there  is  a  small  distance  to  the  harvest ;  he  can 
n's  wit,  wealth,  hands,  against  themselves ;  he  can  turn  our  sweet  morsc'ls 
£r,  and  our  own  consciences  into  devouring  lions ;  he  can  root  up  cities  by 
uid  conquer  the  proudest  by  lice  and  worms.  Tlie  omnipotence  of  God  is 
T  the  obiect  of  a  believer's  trust,  but  a  believer's  fear.  It  is  from  the  con- 
m  of  this  power  only,  that  our  Saviour  presses  his  disciples,  whom  he  entitles 
ids,  to  fear  God ;  which  lesson  he  presses  by  a  double  repetition,  and  with  a 
asseveration,  without  rendering  any  other  reason  than  tnis  of  the  ability  of 
cast  into  hell  (Luke  xii.  5).  We  are  to  fear  Him  because  he  can ;  but  blest 
Iness  because  he  will  not  In  regard  of  his  omnipotence,  he  is  to  be  reverenced, 
y  by  mortal  men,  but  by  the  blessed  angels,  who  are  past  the  fear  of  any 
by  his  power,  being  confirmed  in  a  happy  state  by  his  unalterable  grace : 
icy  adore  him  for  his  holiness,  they  reverence  liim  for  his  power  with  covered 
he  title  of  the  *  Lord  of  hosts  *  is  joined  in  tlieir  reverential  praise  with  that 
oliness  (Isa,  vi.  3),  *  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts.*  How  should  we 
lat  Power  which  can  preserve  us,  when  devils  and  men  conspire  to  destroy 
w  should  we  stand  m  awe  of  tliat  Power  which  can  destroy  us,  though  angels 
1  should  coiiihiiie  to  j)ri'i>crve  us !  The  parts  of  his  ways  which  are  discovered, 
icient  motives  to  an  lnniibU>  and  reverential  adoration :  but  who  can  feur  and 
im  according  to  the  va^tnc'ss  of  his  power,  and  his  excellent  greatness,  since 
inder  of  his  power  who  cuji  understand  i ' 


Discourse  XI. 
ON  THE  HOLINESS  OF  GOD. 

XV.  11. —  W/io  is  like  unto  Ihee,  O  Lord^  among  the  gods?      Who  is  like 
thee^  glorious  in  holinej^it,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  ? 

verse  is  one  of  the  loftiest  descriptions  of  the  majesty  and  excellency  of  God 
rhole  Scripture.^  It  is  a  part  of  Moses'  'ETrtWxcoi/,  or  *  triumphant  song,' 
neat  and  real,  and  a  typical  victory  ;  m  the  womb  of  which  all  the  deliver- 
Fthe  church  were  couched.     It  is  the  lirst  song  upon  holy  record,  and  it 

(ft)  Tr^p.  in  he, 
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eomisti  of  gretuUtoiy  and  prophetic  matter ;  it  caets  a  look  ba^wvilovliilSil 
did  for  them  in  their  deliverance  from  Egjrpt ;  and  a  look  forwavd  to  what  Qodibl 
do  for  the  church  in  future  ages.    That  deliverance  was  bot  a  rough  ina^i 
•omething  more  excellent  to  be  wrought  towards  the  clooing  up  of  the  woild;  iki 
hia  plagues  shall  be  poured  out  upon  the  anti-chriatian  powers^  wfaidi  dadd  iffiN 
the  same  song  of  Moses  in  the  church,  as  fitted  so  many  ages  bcfove  fbrsach  smw 
of  affairs  (Rev.  xv.  2,  3).     It  is  obaervedy  there&nrey  that  niany  words  in  tUsaig 
are  put  in  the  future  tense,  noting  a  time  to  come;  and  the  very  first  woi^  w- ( 
'  Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this  aong ;'  *>HC^»  shaD  sing;  mff 
ing,  that  it  was  composed  and  calculated  for  the  celebratiiig  aome  greater  adioad 
God's,  which  was  to  be  wrought  in  the  world.*    Upon  thia  account^  soms  sf  At 
Jewish  rabbins,  from  the  consideration  of  this  remark,  aaserted  the  doctiiae  sf  ^ 
resurrection  to  be  meant  in  this  place ;  that  Moses  and  those  laraelites  shooU  as 
again  to  sing  the  same  song,  for  some  greater  miradea  God  should  woik,  ai 
greater  triumphs  he  should  bring  forth,  exceeding  thoae  wondets  at  tfadr  k- 
uverance  from  Egypt. 

It  consists  of,  1.  A  preface  (ver.  1) ;  '  I  wiH  sing  onto  the  Lord.''  2.  An  )s^ 
fical  narration  of  matter  of  fact  (ver.  3, 4),  *  Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host  bsth  k 
cast  into  the  Red  Sea;'  which  he  solely  aaoihesto  God  (ver.  6),  *  Thy  r^t  hsai 
O  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in  power :  thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  fkm 
the  enemy ;'  which  he  doth  prophetically,  as  respecting  something  to  he  dsaciD 
after  times ;  or  further  for  the  completing  of  that  deliveraBco ;  or,  aa  otheis  ddoki 
respectirig  their  entering  into  Canaan ;  for  the  words,  in  these  two  verses,  are  pat  a 
the  future  tense.  The  manner  of  the  deliverance  is  described  Tver.  8);  'The  iM 
stood  upright  as  an  heiq>,  and  the  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  tes.' 
In  the  9th  verse,  he  magnifies  the  victory  from  the  vain  glo>y  aad  aecuiity  of  tb 
enemy ;  '  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  wiU  divide  the  spoil,' At 
And  ver.  16,  17,  He  prophetically  describes  the  frnit  of  this  victory,  in  ue  inli- 
ence  it  shall  have  upon  tnose  nations,  by  whose  confines  they  were  to  travel  to  tbi 
promised  land;  'Fear  and  dread  shall  fidl  upon  them;  by  the  greatness  of  ^ 
arm  they  shall  be  as  still  as  a  stone,  till  thy  people  pass  over  which  thou  bait  pof* 
chased.'  The  phrase  of  this  and  the  17th  and  18th  verses,  seems  to  be  monma^ 
nificent  than  to  design  only  the  bringing  the  Israelites  to  the  earthly  Canaaa ;  bat 
seems  to  respect  the  gathering  his  redeemed  ones  together,  to  place  them  in  tin 
spiritual  sanctuary  which  he  had  established,  wherein  the  Lord  ahould  reien  for  ever 
and  ever,  without  any  enemies  to  disturb  his  royalty ;  '  The  Lord  shall  reig;n  ftr 
ever  and  ever  (ver.  18).  The  prophet,  in  the  midst  of  his  historical  narrative,  teeai 
to  be  in  an  ecstasy,  and  breaks  out  in  a  stately  exaltation  of  God  in  the  text 

Ulio  it  like  unto  thee^  0  Lord,  among  the  godt  ?  ^»  Interrogations  are,  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  strongest  affirmations  or  negations ;  it  is  here  a  strong  affirmation  of  the 
incomparablencss  of  God,  and  a  strong  denial  of  the  worthiness  of  all  creatmct 
to  be  partners  with  him  in  the  degrees  of  his  excellency;  it  is  a  preference  of  God 
before  all  creatures  in  holiness,  to  which  the  purity  of  creatures  is  but  a  shadow  in 
desert  of  reverence  and  veneration,  he  beine  '  fearful  in  praises.'  The  angels  cover 
their  faces  when  they  adore  him  in  his  particular  perfections. 

Amongst  the  gods.  Among  the  idols  of  the  nations,  say  some ;  others  say,*  it  is 
not  to  be  found  that  the  Heathen  idols  are  ever  dignified  with  the  title  of '  stronff  or 
mighty,'  as  the  word  translated  gods,  doth  import;  and  therefore  understand  it  of 
the  angels,  or  other  potentates  of  the  world;  or  rather  inclusively,  of  all  that 
are  noted  for,  or  can  lay  claim  to,  the  title  of  strength  and  might  upon  tbe 
earth  or  in  henvcn.  God  is  so  great  and  majestic,  that  no  creature  can  share 
with  him  in  his  praise. 

Fearful  in  praises.  Various  are  the  interpretations  of  this  passage  :  to  be  *  reve- 
roncod  in  praises ;'  his  praise  ought  to  be  celebrated  with  a  religious  fear.  Fear  is 
tlie  product  of  his  mercy  as  well  as  his  justice ;  '  He  hath  forgivenesa  that  he  may 
bo  feared'  (Ps.  cxxx.  4).  Or,  *  fearful  in  praises ;'  whom  none  can  praise  withoo* 
amaxement  at  the  considerations  of  his  works.  None  can  truly  praise  him  without 
being  affected  with  astonishment  at  his  greatness.'  Or, '  fearful  in  praises;'  whom 
BO  mortal  can  sufficiently  praise,  since  he  is  above  all  praise.s   Whatsoever  a  human 

(9)  ItsnMt.  btn  Israel,  de  Resur.  lib.  1.  cap.  I.  p.  T.        (</)  Pareua  in  Exod.  xr.  (#)  Rhtii 

(/)  Calvin.  ig)  Munster. 
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%mifOB  can  speak,  or  an  angelical  understanding  think  of  the  ezceUency  of  his  nature 
ind  the  greatness  of  his  woriu,  fiUb  short  of  the  vastness  of  the  Divine  perfection. 

creature's  praises  of  God  are  as  much  below  the  transcendent  eminency  of  God,  as 
lanness  of  a  creature's  beinff  is  b^w  the  eternal  fulness  of  the  Creator.     Oi; 
,  'fearful,'  or  teiriUe,  *in  praises;'  that  is,  in  the  matter  of  thy  praise :  and  the 
~  Bivei  concurs  with  me  in  this  sense*    The  works  of  God,  celebrated  in  this 
terrible ;  it  was  the  miraculous  oTerthrow  of  the  strength  and  flower  of 
^    ^  nation ;  his  judgments  were  severe,  as  well  as  his  mercy  was  seasonable. 
wora  M11^  signines  glorious  and  HhiBtrious,  as  well  as  terrible  and  fearful. 
Wo  man  can  hear  ue  praise  of  thy  name,  fbr  those  gpreat  judicial  acts,  without  some 
'"    '  Vment  at  thy  justice,  the  stream,  and  thy  hohness,  the  spring  of  those  mighty 
This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  following  woros,  <  doing  wonders:' 
in  the  matter  of  thy  praise;  thsy  being  wonaert  which  thou  hast  done 
US  and  fbr  us. 

Ikmg  wtmden.    Congealing  the  waters  by  a  wind,  to  make  them  stand  like  walls 
Warn  the  rescue  of  the  Israelites ;  and  melting  them  by  a  wind,  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bgrptians,  are  prodigies  that  challenge  die  greatest  adorations  of  that  mercy  which 
dwrered  die  one,  and  that  justice  whidi  punished  the  other;  and  of  the  arm  of  that 
hereby  he  effected  both  his  gracious  and  his  righteous  purposes. 

Whence  observe,  that  the  judgments  of  God  upon  his  enemies,  as  well  as  hiif 

ircies  to  his  people,  are  matter  of  praise.  The  perfections  of  God  appear  in  both. 
Jnstioe  and  mercy  are  so  linked  together  in  his  acts  of  providence,  tnat  the  one 
oannot  be  forgotten  whilst  the  other  is  acknowledged.  He  is  never  so  terrible  as 
fti  the  assemUies  of  his  saints,  and  the  deliverance  of  them  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  7).  As 
ikm  creation  was  erected  by  him  for  his  glory ;  so  all  the  acts  of  his  government 
tfe  designed  for  the  same  end :  and  his  creatures  deny  him  his  due,  if  they  acknow- 
Mbe  not  his  excellency  in  whatsoever  dreadfbl,  as  well  as  pleasing  j^rbs,  it  appears 
Hi  uie  worid.  His  terror  as  well  as  his  righteousness  appears,  when  he  is  a  God 
eif  aalration  (P^  Ixv.  5).  'By  terrible  things  in  righteousness  wilt  thou  answer 
MBf  O  CSod  of  our  salvation.'  But  the  expression  I  pitch  upon  in  the  text  to  handle, 
ii  ftorimu  m  holmtu.  He  is  magnified  or  honourable  in  holiness ;  so  the  word 
nr^M^  i*  translated  (Isa.  xtti.  21 ).  *  He  will  magnify  the  law,  and  make  it  honour- 
able.' Thy  holiness  hath  shone  forth  admirably  in  this  last  exploit,  against  the 
enemies  and  oppressors  of  thy  people.  The  holiness  of  God  is  his  glory,  as  his 
grace  is  his  riches :  holiness  is  his  crown,  and  his  mercy  is  his  treasure.  This  is 
ttie  blessedness  and  nobleness  of  his  nature ;  it  renders  him  glorious  in  himself, 
and  ^orious  to  his  creatures,  that  understand  any  thing  of  this  lovely  perfection. 
Holiness  is  a  glorious  perfection  belonging  to  the  nature  of  God.  Hence  he  is  in 
Scripture  styled  often  the  Holy  One,  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ; 
and  oflener  entitled  Holy,  than  Almighty,  and  set  forth  by  this  part  of  his  dignity 
more  than  by  any  other.  This  is  more  affixed  as  an  epithet  to  his  name  than  any 
other :  you  never  find  it  expressed,  His  mighty  name,  or  His  wise  name ;  hut  His 
great  name,  and  most  of  all,  His  holy  name.  This  is  his  greatest  title  of  honour ; 
m  this  doth  the  majesty  and  venemblencss  of  his  name  appear.  When  the  sin- 
fulness of  Sennacherib  is  agmvated,  the  Holy  Ghost  takes  the  rise  from  this  attri- 
bute (2  Kings  xix.  22).  *  Thou  hast  lift  up  thine  eyes  on  high,  even  against  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel ;'  not  against  the  wise,  mighty,  &Cm  but  against  the  Holy  One 
Q#  Israel,  as  that  wherein  the  niajenty  of  God  was  most  illustrious.  It  is  upon  this 
account  he  is  called  light,  as  impurity  is  called  darkness ;  both  in  this  sense  are 
opposed  to  one  another :  he  is  a  pure  and  unmixed  hght,  free  from  all  blemish  in 
his  essence,  nature,  and  operations. 

1.  Heathens  have  owned  it  Proclus  calls  him,  the  undefiled  Governor  of  the 
world.''  The  poetical  transformations  of  their  false  gods,  and  the  extravagancies 
conunitted  by  them,  was  (in  the  accoimt  of  the  wisest  of  them)  an  unholy  thing 
to  report  ana  hear.^  And  some  vindicate  Epicurus  from  the  atheism  wherewith  he 
was  commonly  charged ;  that  he  did  not  deny  the  being  of  God,  but  those  adul- 
terous and  contentious  deities  the  people  worshipped,  which  were  practices  un- 
worthy and  unbecoming  the  nature  of^  God.^  Hence  they  asserted,  that  virtue 
an  imitation  of  God,  and  a  virtuous  man  bore  a  resemblance  to  God :  if  virtue 


(k)  'Axporrof  frttutiv.  (i)  ovi'  iuiovttv  o<riov.  Ammon.  in  Plut.  de  'El  apud  Delpbot,  p.  393 

k)  Gssaend.  Tom.  1.  Phyt.  {.  1.  Ub.  4.  cap.  S.  p.  280. 
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were  a  copy  from  God,  ft  greater  holm—  anal  be  owned  §m  the 
when  lome  of  them  were  at  a  km  how  to  frto  God  hma  beio^  Iha 
the  woild,  thejr  aiciihe  the  hirdi  of  liii  to  mattv,  and  nm  into  mm 
hneying  it  to  oe  oncreated,  that  thereby  Aey  mi^  eaanipt  God  i 
oferfl;  to  lacred  with  them  wai  the  cencwifaa  of  God,  —  >  HaJy  OaJL 

2.  The  abnndait  heretict  ha?e  owned  it    He  Ifanirliee  ad  Mml 

that  thought  evil  came  by  nimmM),  yet  weald  ealve  Godle  beii^lhe  arifartf% 
by  anertiiiff  two  diftinct  eternal  prindplei^  one  the  original  of  e^  niGed  wii 
fountain  of  good:  to  rooted  wae  the  netMn  ef  thk  Dmne  piailf ,  tfwt  bom  whM 
ever  dander  goodnen  itwlf  with  that  wUdi  wae  te  ^^^fmamabag  to  k^ 

3.  The  nature  of  God  cannot  rationaUjr  be  eonceiyed  TObom  it^  Tln^  At 
power  of  God  be  the  fint  rational  concfauMn,  dimwn  ftian  tbe  mfjkft  of  hb  wnh^ 
wiidom  the  next,  from  the  order  and  coaneiion  of  hie  weriE%  voii^  womttt  mid 
from  the  beauty  of  hit  works :  that  God  cannot  be  defimned  mj  evilt  «he  kA 
made  every  thing  to  beautifbl  in  its  time.  IW  notion  of  a  God  eannot  be  flri» 
tained  without  leparating  from  him  whataoever  k  impure  end  hiiiirtliii|  brthh 
his  essence  and  actions.  Though  we  ooncsive  Urn  ininito  in  migert^niiiiii 
essence,  etonal  in  duration,  imghty  in  nowar,  and  wise  and  innrataUe  la  lii 
counsels ;  merciful  in  his  proceecungs  witn  men,  and  whatsoercr  ethv  perfediHi 
may  dip;nify  so  sovereign  a  Being,  yet  if  we  conceive  him  deetitateof  thneiedkii 


i)eriection,  and  imagine  him  possessed  with  the  leait  conti^gion  ef  evi^  we  _ 

mm  but  an  infinite  monster,  and  sully  all  those  perffeetions  we  aaoribad  Is 

before ;  we  rather  own  him  a  devil  than  a  God.  It  is  a  contndietion  to  be  Gal 
and  to  be  darkness,  or  to  have  one  mote  of  daikness  mixed  with  hie  HfjbL  Itiis 
less  injury  to  him  to  deny  his  being,  than  to  deny  the  puri^  of  it ;  the  om  mskn 
him  no  god,  the  other  a  defbnned,  unlovdy,  and  a  detestalile  god.  FbrtarA  nil 
not  amiss.  That  he  should  count  himself  1ms  isjured  brthat  man,  that  shoeUdaj 
that  there  was  such  a  man  as  Plutarch,  than  mr  him  that  shoidd  affinn  that  Ant 
was  such  a  one  indeed,  but  he  was  a  debanched  feOow,  a  loose  and  vidom  psma. 
Itisaless  wrong  to  God  to  discard  any  adcnoidedgments  of  his  bemg^  andtocool 
him  nothing,  than  to  believe  him  to  exist,  bat  imastne  a  base  and  unholy  Dsi^: 
he  that  saith,  God  is  not  holy,  speaks  much  worse  than  he  that  aaith.  Then  is  as 
God  at  alL    Let  these  two  things  be  considered. 

I.  If  any,  this  attribute  hath  an  excellency  above  his  other  perfectiotta.  Ibert 
are  some  attributes  of  God  we  prefer,  because  of  our  interest  in  them,  and  die  rda- 
tion  they  bear  to  us :  as  we  esteem  his  goodness  before  his  power,  and  his  ncRy 
whereby  he  relieves  us,  before  his  justice  whereby  he  punisheth  ns ;  as  there  are 
some  we  more  delight  in,  because  of  the  goodness  we  receive  by  thusm;  le  that 
arc  some  that  God  delights  to  honour,  because  of  their  exodlency. 

1 .  None  is  sounded  out  so  loftily,  with  such  solemnity,  and  so  frequently  by  amch 
that  Mtand  before  hii  throne,  as  this.  Where  do  you  find  any  other  attribute  treUsa  in 
the  praises  of  it,  as  this  (Isa.vi.  3)?  <  Holy,  hdhr,  holy  is  tAe  Lord  of  hoeta,  the  wbok 
earth  is  fUl  ofhis  glory ;'  and  (Rev.  iv.  8),  <Thefour  beasts  rest  not  day  and  Bi|^ 
saying.  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almight]^,*  &e.  His  power  or  aovetejgn^,  ss 
Lord  of  hosts,  is  but  once  mentioned,  but  wiUi  a  temal  repetition  of  hisfwlhifsi 
Do  you  hear,  in  anv  angelical  song,  any  other  perfection  of  tne  Divine  Natnre  dnios 
repeated  ?  Where  do  we  read  of  the  crying  out  Eternal,  eternal,  eternal ;  or,  Fai^ 
fhl,  £uthi\il,  faithfhl.  Lord  God  of  Hosts?  Whatsoever  other  attribute  ia  left  out,  diis 
God  would  have  to  fill  the  mouths  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  for  ever  in 


I 


2.  He  singles  it  out  to  swear  by  (Ps.  txxxix.  35) :  <  Once  have  I  sworn  by  ny 
holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David  :*  and  (Amos  iv.  2),  <  The  Lord  wiQ  swear 
by  his  holiness ;'  he  twice  swears  by  his  holiness ;  once  by  his  power  (laa.  IxiL  8); 
once  by  aU,  when  he  swean  by  his  name  (Jer.  xliv.  26).  fie  lays  here  his  hon- 
ness  to  pledge  for  the  assurance  of  his  promise,  as  the  attribute  nKMt  dear  to  him, 
most  valued  by  him,  as  though  no  other  could  ^e  an  assurance  pardlel  to  it  la 
this  concern  of  an  everlasting  redemption  which  is  there  qpoken  of:  he  that  swcaiib 
swears  by  a  greater  than  himself;  God  having  no  greater  than  himarff,  swean  W 
himself:  and  swearing  here  by  his  holiness,  seems  to  espial  that  sinsle  one  to  aU 
hie  other  attributes,  as  if  he  were  more  concerned  in  the  honour  of  it»  than  of  all 
the  rest    It  is  as  iSf  he  should  have  said.  Since  I  have  not  a  more  excellent  peifcc- 

(I)  VtUr,  Tbsol.  Doffmst  Tom.  L  Ub.  S.  cs^  S.  p.  4U. 
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bjy  thanthatofrayholmeM^  I  ]«f  thb  topamftryoiirtecnrl^ 

ffm^  '■^,^'^t^fbythatwhichIwinneTerpiitwitl^wereitpoml^formetobei^^ 
r  J[k    ^A^    reft    It  u  a  tadtimjprecation  of  himMlf,  If  I  lie  onto  David,  let  me  never 
^*'~       ^  ~^^  bdy»  or  thought  nghteoiu  enough  to  be  trusted  by  angeb  or  men.   Thif 
lie  makes  most  o£ 

his  glory  and  beauty.    Holiness  is  the  honour  of  the  creature;  sanctifica- 
^aonour  are  linked  together  (1  Thess.  iv.  4);  much  more  is  it  the  honour 
"^t  is  the  imaffe  of  God  in  the  creature  (Eph.  iv.  24).   When  we  take  the 
a  man,  we  draw  the  most  beautiful  part,  the  face,  which  is  a  member  of 
«t  excellency.    When  God  would  be  drawn  to  the  life,  as  much  as  can 
»    spirit  of  his  creatures,  he  is  drawn  in  this  attribute,  as  being  the  most 
pOTection  of  God,  and  most  valuable  with  him.     Power  is  his  hand  and 
iJseience,  his  eye ;  mercy,  his  bowels ;  etemitv,  his  duration ;  his  holiness 
mty  (2  Cfaron.  zz.  21) ; — '  should  praise  the  beauty  of  holiness.'    In  Ps. 
[i>avia  desires  '  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  inquire  in  his  holy 
^liat  is^  the  holiness  of  God  mimifested  in  his  hatred  of  sin  in  the  daily 
Holiness  was  the  beauty  of  Uie  temple  (Isa.  xlvL  11) ;  holy  and  beau- 
are  joined  together ;  much  more  the  beauty  of  God  that  dwelt  in  the 
^  «^.^"     '^^  renders  him  lovely  to  all  his  innocent  creaturei^  though  formidable 

^^^l9*^^B^>ilty  ones.    A  heathen  philosopher  could  call  it  the  beauty  of  the  Divine 


..^-^-^nts  against  sin,  that  being  the  attribute  applauded  by  them  before. 

'^^  ia  Ids  very  life.    So  it  is  cdled  (Eph.  iv.  18),  '  AHenated  from  the  life  of 

i%  from  the  holiness  of  God :  ^peaking  of  uie  opposite  to  it,  the  unclean- 

we 


-  i 


t    — 


XTEL  ot  our 

^■^^        ■  «*  WW  MMivmjj  wum  M,  ckSA*  i«w«T  ,    MM^f  ^vAAVA  *m  frft«/^»vDv«A  «■■  «#u«  ^^t'j  t  aiienaieQ 

1^  pvnity  of  God,  which  is  as  much  as  his  life^  without  which  ne  could  not 

^*-     -^f  be  were  stripped  of  this,  he  woidd  be  a  dead  God,  more  than  by  the  want 

y  1^  ^^er  perfection.     His  swearing  by  it  intimates  as  much ;  he  swears  often 

^^,  hi^^?  ^® '  *  ^^  ^^^>  *^^  the  Xord :'  so  he  swears  by  his  holiness,  as  if  it 

^     ^*  life,  and  more  his  life  than  any  other.     Let  me  not  live,  or  let  me  not  be 

U.  *A^  ^  *"*®  "*  ^  ^^^     ^"  Deity  could  not  outlive  the  life  of  his  purity. 


V    ~- 


kojjif^^-n^ction  in  the  Godhead.    As  his  nower  is  the  strength 

Aen^        '■  the  beauty  of  them.   As  all  would  be  weak,  without  almightiness  to  back 

mQjeil       _^1  would  be  uncomely  without  holiness  to  adorn  them.     Should  this  be 

thesani^-    ^®  '^^  would  lose  their  honour  and  their  comfortable  efficacy:  as,  at 

^gen^Z^^^^s^^  ^t  the  Sim  should  lose  its  light,  it  would  lose  its  heat,  its  strength, 

a  cSris^^^^c  and  quickening  virtue.    As  sincerity  is  the  lustre  of  every  grace  in 


so  is  purity  the  splendour  of  every  attribute  in  the  Godhead.  Ills 
ttm  (p^  ^  holy  justice ;  his  wisdom  a  holy  wisdom ;  his  arm  of  power  a  holy 
Cniego  l*-^^^^"'  1)  ;  his  truth  or  promise  a  holy  promise  (Ps.  cv.  42),     Holy  and 


^'"dttuetj**!^^  in  hand  (Rev.  vi.  10).    His  name,  wnich  signifies  all  his  attributes  in 

WJ    Q^  ^^ 


^  ^^  .is  holy  (Ps.  ciii.  1) ;  yea,  he  is  '  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in 

Ponishtt^^^^Va*  (Ps.  cxlv.  17):  it  is  the  rule  of  all  his  acts,  fhe  source  of  all  his 

the  f^^w!^^^     If  every  attribute  of  the  Deity  were  a  distinct  member,  purity  would 

1m  an  i^^^»  the  soul,  the  spirit  to  animate  them.    Without  it,  his  patience  would 

^Tmny     y^MJgence  to  sin,  his  mercy  a  fondness,  his  wrath  a  madness,  his  power  a 

iMicv  1%  >^^  wisdom  an  unworthy  subtilty.     It  is  this  gives  a  decorum  to  all.    His 

•^^t  exercised  without  it,  since  he  pardons  none  but  those  that  huvc  an 

f^j^  union,  in  the  obedience  of  a  Mediator,  which  was  so  delightful  to  his 

**^"^ •  '    *    —  ''    aiidvio- 


Ym^Vi^  ^^^'     ^^  justice,  which  guilty  man  is  apt  to  tax  with  cruelty  ai 

^^^  exercise  of  it,  is  not  acted  out  of  the  compass  of  this  rule.     In  acts  of 

^S^T^I^ Cruelty  ;  but  none  of  these  falf  upon  God  in'the  severest  acts  of  wrath. 
^         ^  ippears  to  Ezekiel,  in  the  resemblance  of  fire,  to  signify  his  anger  against 


O^^^l^*  exercise  ot  it,  is  not  acted  out  ot  tne  compass  oi  tnis  rule,     in  acts  oi 
•  ^j-l^^"Jictive  justice  there  is  something  of  impurity,  perturbation,  passion,  some 


^)  Pla^rvwH.  Eugubin.  dc  I'erenui  Phil.  lib.  6.  cap.  €. 
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the  home  of  Judah  for  their  idolatry,  *  Amn  hh  loint  downwaid '  there  va  *  At 
appearance  of  fire;'  but,  from  the  loxna  upward,  the  appcarapce  of  faririitini^a 
the  colour  of  amber'  (Ezek.  viii.  2).  His  heart  b  dear  in  his  most  terrale  aebtf 
vengeance ;  it  is  a  pure  flame,  wherewith  he  acordietli  and  hmm  Ins  euoua: 
he  is  holy  in  the  most  fiery  appearance.  This  attribute,  therefore,  it  nerernaiiA 
applauded,  as  when  his  swora  nath  been  drawn,  and  he  hath  mamfintedtib^fiaM 
fierceness  against  his  enemies.  _  The  magnificent^  and  tiiuiuphant  ixjiniiiuu  d't 
in  the  ------ 


2  text,  follows  just  upon  God's  miraculous  defeat  and  ruin  of  the  EgRtti 
army :  <  The  sea  covered  them ;  they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mi^ity  waten  :*  wbI 
follows,  *  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  glorions  in  holineaa  r     And  when  itva 
BO  celebrated  by  thp  scraphims  (Isa.  vi.  3),  it  was  when  the  '  posts  moved,  tad  Ac 
house  was  filled  with  smoke'  (ver.  4),  which  ore  signs  of  ai^ger  (IV  XTm.7,S^ 
And  when  he  was  about  to  send  Isaiidi  upon  a  menage  of  sphitaal  and  tnnpam 
judgments,  that  he  woold  make  the  *  heart  of  that  people  fat,  and  their  esn  h«iT, 
and  tlieir  eyes  shut ;  waste  then*  cities  without  inhabitant,  azid  their  hooMS  wiAoit 
man,  and  make  the  land  desolate'  (ver.  9— 12) :  and  the  aneels  which  here  appW 
him  for  his  holiness,  are  the  executioners  of  his  justice,  and  here  caDed  sen|Krai^ 
from  burning  or  fiery  spirits,  as  being  the  ministers  of  his  wrath.     His  joslice  ii 
part  of  his  holiness,  whereby  he  doth  reduce  into  order  those  things  that  are  out  of 
order.    When  he  is  consuming  men  by  his  Ibry,  he  doth  not  diminish,  hot  manBcit 
purity  (Zeph.  iii.  5) ;  '  The  just  Lord  is  in  the  midst  of  her ;  he  will  do  no  iniquity*' 
Every  action  of  his  is  free  fifom  all  tincture  of  evil.   It  is  also  celebrated  with  pcsiM, 
by  the  four  beasts  about  his  throne,  when  he  appears  in  a  covenant  garb^  wA  i 
rainbow  about  his  throne,  and  yet  with  thunderings  and  l^tninjgs  shot  out  a^aiBit 
his  enemies  (Rev.  iv.  8,  comjpared  with  ver.  3,  5),  to  shew  that  all  his  acts  of  mmy, 
as  well  as  justice,  are  clear  Irom  any  stain.    This  is  ihe  crown  of  aO  his  attribotn, 
the  life  of  all  his  decrees,  the  brightness  of  all  his  actions :  nothine  is  decreed  \n 
iiiin,  nothing  is  acted  by  him,  but  what  is  worthy  of  the  dignity,  and  becomiog  the 
honour,  of  this  attribute. 

Fur  the  better  understanding  this  attribute,  observe,  I.  The  nature  of  this  holi- 
ncHs.  n.  llie  demonstration  of  it.  III.  The  purity  of  his  nature  in  all  his  acn 
about  sin.     IV.  The  use  of  all  to  ourselves. 

I.  The  nature  of  Divine  holiness  m  general.  The  holiness  of  God  neyathehf,  ii 
a  perfect  and  unpolluted  ft-eedom  from  ull  evil.  As  we  call  gold  pure  that  is  not 
enibosed  by  any  dross,  and  that  garment  clean  that  is  firee  from  any  spot,  so  the 
nature  of  God  is  entranged  from  all  shadow  of  evil,  all  imaginable  contagion.  P<»- 
tivchj^  1 1  is  the  rectitude  or  integrity  of  the  Divine  nature,  or  that  conformit}'  of  it, 
in  ufTeciion  nnd  action,  to  the  DiWne  will,  as  to  his  eternal  law,  whcmbv  he  works 
with  a  becomingncss  to  his  own  excellencv,  and  whereby  he  hath  a  Jelight  and 
c()in]>lHcency  in  every  thing  agreeable  to  his  will,  and  an  abhorrrncy  of  every  thing 
contrar}'  thereunto.  As  there  is  no  darkness  in  his  nnderstondinpr,  so  tht^re  is  no 
Kpot  in  his  will :  as  his  mind  is  pos.^essed  with  all  truth,  so  there  is  no  deviation  in 
his  will  fr  *  '"  * 
In  regard 

Lord  loveth  riijhteo 

values  purity  m  his  creatures,  and  detests  oil  impurity,  whether  inward  <tr  out- 
ward. Wc  may,  indei^  distinguish  the  holim^ss  of  God  from  his  righti-ousnm 
in  our  conceptions :  holiness  is  a  perfection  absolutely  considered  in  the  nature 
of  (rod ;  righteousness,  a  perfection,  as  referred  to  others,  in  his  actions  towards 
them,  and  upon  thcm.» 

///  particular  J  this  property  of  the  Divine  natinr  is,  1.  An  essential  and  necessary 
perfection  :  he  is  essentially  and  necessarily  holy.  It  is  the  essential  glory  of  hu 
nature  :  his  holiness  is  as  necessary  as  his  being ;  ns  necessary  as  his  omniscience: 
as  he  cannot  but  know  what  is  right,  so  he  cannot  hnt  do  what  is  just.  His  under- 
standing is  not  as  created  understanding,  capable  of  ignorance  as  well  as  knowledge; 
so  his  will  is  not  as  created  wills,  capable  of  unrighteousness,  as  well  as  righteous- 
ness. There  can  be  no  contradiction  or  contrariety  in  the  Divine  nature,  to  know 
what  is  right,  and  to  do  what  is  wrong ;  if  so,  there  would  be  a  diminution  of  his 
l)les-^e(hu»Hs,  he  would  not  be  a  God  alway  blessed,  *  blesse<l  for  ever,'  as  he  is  (Rom. 
ix.  5).  lie  is  as  necessarily  holy,  as  he  is  necessarily  God;  as  necessarily  without 

(n)  Martin,  de  Duo,  p.  80. 
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«i  withoat  change.  As  he  mm  God  from  eternity,  lo  be  wae  holy  from  etet* 
ld^.  He  was  graciom^  merdfti],  just  in  hisown  nature,  and  alao  holy ;  thcniffh  no 
lomCiire  had  been  framed  by  bun  to  exercise  his  grace,  mefcy,  justice,  or  b^bess 
1^00.®  If  Ood  had  not  created  a  world,  he  had,  in  his  own  natane^  been  Ahnigbtyt 
sad  able  to  create  a  world.  If  there  nerer  bad  been  anjr  thing  but  himself,  yet  be 
Indbeen  onmiKient,  knowing  erer^  tlung  that  was  withm  the  verge  and  compass  o* 
Ul  infinite  power ;  so  he  was  pore  m  bis  own  nature,  though  he  ncTer  had  brought 
ftrth  any  rationd  creature  whereby  to  manifest  this  puri^.  These  perfrctions  are 
•o  aecessarv,  that  ike  nature  of  Ood  could  not  subeist  witnout  them.  And  the  acts 
of  those,  adintm,  or  within  himself  are  necessary ;  for  being  omniscient  in  nature^ 
thore  must  be  an  act  of  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  own  nature.  Being  infinitelT 
libly»  an  act  of  holiness  in  infinitely  loviiw  bimsd^  most  necessarily  flow  from  this 
;perfectionJP  As  the  Divine  will  cannot  but  be  perfect,  so  it  cannot  be  wantinff  to 
Tmder  tiie  highest  lore  to  itself  to  its  goodness,  to  the  I>iTine  nature,  whieh  is  due 
to  him.  Indeed,  the  actsof  thoee,  mdentrOf  are  not  neoessaxy,  but  upon  a  condition. 
To  love  r^teousness,  without  birasMf,  or  to  detect  sin,  orimCct  pniushmentfor  the 
committing  of  it,  could  not  have  been,  had  there  been  no  righteous  creature  for  him 
to  love^  no  sinning  creature  for  him  to  ka^ie,  and  to  exerase  his  justice  upon,  as 
the  object  of  punisfament  Some  attributes  reonire  a  condition  to  make  the  acts  of 
diem  necessary ;  as  it  is  at  Ood's  Eberhr,  wheuier  he  will  create  arational  creature^ 
cr  no ;  but  when  he  decrees  to  make  either  angel  or  man,  it  is  necessary,  from  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  to  make  tiiem  righteous.  It  is  at  God's  liberty  whether  he 
win  speak  to  man,  or  no ;  but  if  he  doth,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  epeak  that 
which  is  false,  because  of  bis  infinite  peifection  of  veracity.  It  is  at  his  liberty 
whether  He  will  permit  a  creature  to  sm ;  but  if  he  sees  good  to  suffer  it,  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  he  should  detest  that  creature  that  soes  cross  to  his  righteous 
nature.  His  holiness  is  not  solely  an  act  of  his  will,  for  men  be  might  be  uimoly  as 
wen  as  holy  ;  be  might  love  iniquity  and  hate  righteousness ;  he  might  then  com- 
mand that  which  is  good,  and  afterwards  command  that  which  is  bad  and  unworthy ; 
fbr  what  is  only  an  act  c^  his  will,  and  not  belonging  to  his  nature,  is  indifferent  to 
Um.  As  the  positive  law  he  gave  to  Adam,  of  not  eating  the  forbidden  firuit,  was  a 
pure  act  of  his  will,  he  might  have  given  him  liberty  to  eat  of  it,  if  he  had  pleased, 
as  well  as  prohibited  him.  But  what  is  moral  and  good  in  its  own  nature,  is  neces- 
aarfly  willed  by  God,  and  cannot  be  changed  by  him,  because  of  the  transcendent 
eminency  of  his  nature,  and  righteousness  of  his  wilL  As  it  is  impossible  for  God 
to  command  his  creature  to  hate  him,  or  to  dispense  with  a  creature  for  not  loving 
Idm, — for  this  would  be  to  command  a  thine  mtrinsically  evil,  the  highest  ingra- 
titude, the  very  spirit  of  all  wickedness,  which  consists  m  the  hating  God, — ^yet, 
though  God  be  thus  necessarily  holy,  he  is  not  so  by  a  bare  and  simple  necessity, 
as  the  sun  shines,  or  the  fire  bums ;  but  by  a  free  necessity,  not  compelled  there- 
nnto,  but  inclined  horn  the  fiilness  of  the  perfection  of  bii  own  nature  and  will ;  so 
as  by  no  means  he  can  be  unholy,  because  he  will  not  be  unholy;  it  is  against  his 
nature  to  be  so. 

2.  God  is  only  absolutely  holy ;  '  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord '  (1  Sam.  ii.  2); 
it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  his  nature;  as  there  is  none  good  but  God,  so  none  holy 
Imt  God.  No  creature  can  be  essentially  hol^,  because  mutable ;  holiness  is  the 
substance  of  God,  but  a  ouality  and  accident  m  a  creature.  God  is  infinitely  holy, 
creatures  finitely  holy.  He  is  holy  from  himself  creatures  are  holy  by  derivation 
from  him.  He  is  not  only  holy,  but  holiness ;  holiness,  in  the  biebest  degree,  is  his 
aole  prerogative.  As  the  nighest  heaven  iscidled  the  heaven  of  heavens,  becususe  it 
embraceth  in  its  circle  all  the  heavens,  and  contains  the  magnitude  of  them,  and 
liath  a  greater  vastness  above  all  that  it  endoseth,  so  is  God  die  Holy  of  holies ; 
he  contains  the  holiness  of  all  creatures  put  together,  and  infinitely  more.  As  all 
ihe  wisdom,  excellency,  and  power  of  the  creatures,  if  compared  with  the  wis- 
dom, excellency,  and  power  of  God,  is  but  foUy,  vileness,  and  weakness ;  so  the 
highest  created  pnritv,  if  set  in  parallel  with  Uod,  is  but  impurity  and  unclean- 
neas  (Rev.  xv.  4) :  *  Thou  only  art  holy.'  It  is  like  the  light  of  a  g^low-worm  to 
that  of  the  sun  (Job  xiiL  15) ;  *  The  heavens  are  not  pure  in  his  sight,  and  his 
aneels  he  chaiged  with  folly  ^  TJob  iv.  18).  Though  God  hath  crowned  the  aneels 
wiSi  an  unspotted  sanctity,  ana  placed  them  in  a  habitation  of  glory,  yet,  as  iUus- 

ro)  Tuxretin.  do  SatUfiwt  p.  28.  (^)  Ochiiio,IV»dle.  Futm.  Bodk.  6\.<n*^1t'^'^  j 
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trioof  M  thor  an,  IliejluiT*  mt  rnkwrnlMmtm  is  iMr  < 
tfie  throne  m  lo  boly  a  God;  tfadr  holmf 
k  bat  a  weak  ahadow  of  that  DiTtne  paritj^  \  ^ 

them  cover  their  facet  out  of  weakaeai  to  bdbold  It, 
■hame  in  themaelTes.  Thejr  are  not  pure  m  hia  awht,  becHHc^  dbong^  AajrlM 
God  (which  is  a  principle  cif  holincaa)  as  Bmeh  aa  tJEejr  caop  j«^  sat  a»  ■■hiili 
dMcrree ;  they  love  him  with  the  intenaeBt  ^ttgne^  moemdk^  to  ihtk  uawu;  M 
not  with  ^  mtenaeet  degree,  aoeovding  to  hia  owm  amiaUaaflM;  ftr  n^  oavl 
infinitely  love  God,  nnleai  thejr  were  as  infinite  as  G«id^aad  '    ^  -         _ 

of  hit  perfectiont  equal  with  hmiad(  and  at  immenae  aa  hia 
having  an  infinite  Imowled^  of  himtelf,  can  only  haw  «■  i 
and,  conteqoently,  an  infimte  holinett  widioiit  any  deiMft;  beeanae  ka Itvw 
aelf  according  to  the  vattnett  of  hit  own  amialdrnati^  wludi  no  Ikak  ' 
Therefore,  tlwigh  the angeb  be  exempt  firoaa  owiupliun and  noi^AOTi 
into  compariton  with  ^puri^  of  God,  widioiit  mdaiamlfadgammt  or  a 
themtelvet.  Betidet»  he  cnai]p;et  them  widilbil^,  and  pnto  no  tna*  in  Ibik ,..,..— . 
thev  have  the  power  of  nnmng,  thonch  not  toe  act  of  tinning;  Aqr  hate  a  p» 
tibte  folly  in  their  own  nature  to  be  daiged  wiA.  Hnlfnaai  ia  a  qnadity  aepanlb 
from  them,  but  it  is  inteparable  from  QSL  Had  litj  not  at  fint  a  maltimS^u 
their  nature,  none  of  them  could  have  tinned,  dienhad  been  no  devib;  bat  beenae 
tome  of  them  tinned,  the  rest  might  have  tinned.  And  thopgii  tiia  -•■■■^i^  «m1i 
thall  never  be  changed,  yet  they  are  ttill  diangoaUe  in  dieir  own  notmc^  and  lb 
ttanding  it  due  to  grace,  not  to  nature ;  and  tiwa^  they  ahaU  bete  iiiti|aiiinJ. 
yet  they  are  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  immutable  by  naton^  fior  fhtea  diey  AoM  ittni 
upon  the  tame  bottom  with  God  himtelf;  bat  they  are  tapported  by  graee  apmd 
that  cbai^feablenett  of  nature  which  it  ettential  to  a  creature;  tiia  Creator  onhr  balk 
immortahty,  that  it,  immutabilitj  (1  Tim.  iiL  16).  It  it  at  certain  a  trath^  ttat  at 
creature  can  be  naturally  immutable  and  impeecable,  at  that  God  cannot  cnate  mj 


oecome  not  a  creature,  out  notmng.  ine  noimeat  or  a  creatnre  may  be  icdneed  mn 
nothing,  at  well  at  hit  tubttance ;  but  the  holineit  of  the  Creator  cannot  be  dimi- 
nished, dimmed,  or  overshadowed  (Jamet  L  17) :  '  He  it  the  Father  of  lights  widi 
whom  is  no  variableness  or  shadow  <^  turning.*  It  is  at  impotdUe  hb  holineat  sii 


tummg.  It  It  at  impotdUe  hb  holineat  shooU 
be  blotted,  as  that  his  Deity  should  be  extinguished:  for  wnataoever  creature  hatb  et- 
tcntiallv  such  or  such  qualities,  cannot  be  stripped  of  them,  without  being  tnracd 
out  of  Its  essence.  As  a  man  is  essentially  rational ;  and  if  he  ceasetfa  to  be  ratimtli 
he  ceaseth  to  be  man.  The  sun  is  essentially  huninout ;  if  it  should  become  dark  it 
its  own  body,  it  would  cease  to  be  the  tun.  In  TCS*rd  of  thit  absolute  and  only  he- 
liness  of  God,  it  is  thrice  repeated  by  the  teraphimt  (Isa.  vi  3).  The  threeftU 
repetition  of  a  word  notes  the  certainty  or  abaolutenesa  of  the  thing,  or  the  inerer- 
sibleness  of  the  resolve ;  as  (Ezek.  zxL  27), '  I  will  overtuni,  overturn,  ovcitoni,' 
notes  the  certainty  of  the  judgment;  also^  (Rev.  viii.  8),  'Woe,  woe,  woe;'  dnce 
times  repeated,  signifies  the  same.  The  holineat  of  God  it  to  abaohitely  perafiar  to 
him,  that  it  can  no  more  be  expressed  in  creatures,  than  his  omnipotence,  whnfkgf 
they  may  be  able  to  create  a  world ;  or  his  omniscience,  whereby  they  may  be  ca- 
pable of  knowing  all  things,  and  knowing  God  as  he  knows  himf^lf. 

3.  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  possibly  approve  of  any  evil  done  by  anodwr, 
but  doth  perfectly  abhor  it ;  it  would  not  else  be  a  glorious  holineat  (Pit.  v.  31  '  He 
hath  no  pleasure  in  wickedness.'  He  doUi  not  only  love  that  which  ia  ^tt,  bat 
abhor,  with  a  perfect  hatred,  all  things  contrary  to  the  rule  of  righteooancta.  Holi- 
ness can  no  more  approve  of  sin  than  it  can  commit  it :  to  be  delighted  with  tht 
evil  in  another's  act,  contracts  a  guilt,  at  well  at  the  commitdon  of  it ;  fior  lyeba- 
tion  of  a  thing  is  a  consent  to  it  Sometimes  the  approbation  of  an  0wtL  in  anodwr 
is  a  more  grievous  crime  than  the  act  itself,  as  appears  in  Rom.  L  3S,  who  kuowiM 
the  judgment  of  God,  '  not  only'  do  the  tame,  but  havepleature  in  them  diat  do  it: 
where  tne  *  not  only'  manifests  it  to  be  a  greater  guilt  to  take  pleatura  in  thcai. 
Every  sin  is  aggravated  by  the  deli|^ht  in  it ;  to  tidce  pleaaure  in  the  evfl  of  aaothsr'i 
]  action,  shews  a  more  ardent  afiection  and  love  to  tuiy  than  the  oomniitter  hfantelf 
may  have.  This,  therefore,  can  as  little  fidl  upon  God,  aa  to  do  an  evQ  net  him- 
telf i  vet,  as  a  man  may  be  delighted  with  the  consequences  of  another's  tin.  ai  it 
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imy  occasion  tome  public  good,  or  private  good  to  the  euilty  person,  as  sometimes 
3  ilmay  be  an  occasion  of  his  repentafice,  when  the  horridness  of  a  fact  stares  him  in 
Ae  face,  and  occasions  a  sel^reflection  for  that,  and  other  crimes,  which  is  attended 
witlian  indignation  against  them,  and  sincere  remorse  for  them ;  so  God  is  pleased 
with  those  gbod  things  his  goodness  and  wisdom  bring  forth  upon  the  occasion  of 
iin.  But  in  regard  of  his  holiness,  he  cannot  approve  of  the  evil,  whence  his  infi- 
■ite  wisdom  drew  forth  his  own  glory,  and  his  creature's  good.  His  pleasure  is  not 
hk  the  sinful  act  of  the  creature,  but  in  the  act  of  his  own  goodness  and  skill,  turning 
it  to  another  end  than  what  the  creature  aimed  at. 

(1.)  He  abhors  it  necessarily.  Holiness  is  the  glory  of  the  Deity,  therefore 
necessary.  The  nature  of  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  but  hate  it  (Hah.  L  13) : 
*  Thou  art  of  purer  eves  than  to  behold  evil,  and  canst  not  look  on  iniquity : '  he  is 
more  onposite  to  it  than  light  to,  darkness,  and^  therefore  it  can  expect  no  counte- 
nance from  him.  A  love  of  holiness  cannot  be  without  a  hatred  of  every  thing  that 
10  contrary  to  it.  As  God  necessarilv  loves  himself,  so  he  must  necessarily  hate 
every  thing  that  is  against  himself:  ana  as  he  loves  himself  for  his  own  excellency  and 
boliness,  he  must  necessarily  detest  whatsoever  is  repugnant  to  his  holiness,  because 
of  the  evil  of  it '  Since  he  is  infinitely  good,  he  cannot  but  love  «>odness,  as  it  is  a 
resemblance  to  himself  and  cannot  but  abhor  unrighteousness,  aaheing  most  distant 
from  him,  and  contrary  to  him.  If  he  have  anv  esteem  for  his  own  perfections,  he 
must  needs  have  an  implacable  aversion  to  all  that  is  so  repugnant  to  him,  that 
would,  if  it  were  possible,  destroy  him,  and  is  a  point  directed,  not  only  against  his 
glory,  but  against  his  life.  If  he  did  not  hate  it,  he  would  hate  himself:  for  since 
righteousness  is  his  image,  and  sin  would  deface  his  imafe;  if  he  did  not  love  his 
image,  and  loathe  what  is  against  his  image,  he  would  loathe  himself,  he  would  be  an 
enemy  to  his  own  nature.  Nay,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  love  it,  it  were 
possible  for  him  not  to  be  holy,  it  were  possible  then  for  him  to  deny  himselj^  and  will 
that  he  were  no  God,  which  is  a  palpable  contradiction.*!  Yet  this  necessi^  in  God 
of  hating  sin,  is  not  a  brutish  necessity,  such  as  is  in  mere  animals,  that  avoid,  by  a 
natural  mstinct,  not  of  choice,  what  is  prejudicial  to  them ;  but  most  firee,  as  well 
as  necessary,  arising  from  an  infinite  knowledge  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the  evil 
nature  of  sin,  and  the  contrariety  of  it  to  his  own  excellency,  and  the  order  of  his  works. 

(2.)  Therefore  intensely.  Nothing  do  men  act  for  more  than  their  glory.  As 
he  doth  infinitely,  and  therefore  perfectly  know  himself,  so  he  infinitely,  and  there- 
fore perfectly  knows  what  is  contrary  to  himself,  and,  as  according  to  the  manner 
and  measmre  of  his  knowledge  of  himself,  is  his  love  to  himself,  as  infinite  as  his 
knowledge,  and  therefore  inexpressible  and  unconceivable  by  us :  so,  from  the  per- 
fection of  his  knowledge  of  the  evil  of  sin,  which  is  infinitely  above  what  any  crea- 
ture can  have,  doth  arise  a  displeasure  against  it  suitable  to  that  knowledge.  In 
creatures  the  degrees  of  affection  to,  or  aversion  from  a  thing,  are  suited  to  the 
strength  of  their  apprehensions  of  the  c^ood  or  evil  in  them.  God  knows  not  only 
the  workers  of  wickedness,  but  the  wickedness  of  their  works  (Job  xL  11),  for  '  he 
knows  vain  men,  he  sees  wickedness  also.'  The  vehemency  of  this  hatred  is  ex- 
pressed variously  in  Scripture ;  he  loathes  it  so,  that  he  is  impatient  of  beholding  it ; 
the  very  sight  of  it  affects  him  with  detestation  (Hub.  i.  13) ;  he  hates  the  first  spark 
of  it  in  the  imagination  (Zech.  viii.  1 7) ;  with  what  variety  of  expressions  doth  he 
repeat  his  indignation  at  their  polluted  services  (Amos  v.  21,  22);  *  I  hate,  I  detest, 
I  depise,  I  will  not  smell,  I  will  not  accept,  I  will  not  regard ;  take  away  from  me 
the  noise  of  thy  songs,  I  will  not  hear ! '  So,  Isa.  i.  14,  *  My  soul  hates,  they  are  a 
trouble  to  me,  I  am  weary  to  bear  them.'  It  is  the  abominable  thing  that  he  hates 
(Jer.  xliv.  4);  he  is  vexed  and  fretted  at  it  (Isa.  hdli.  10;  Ezek.  xvi.  43).  He 
abhors  it  so,  that  his  hatred  redounds  upon  the  person  that  commits  it.  (Ps.  v.  5), 
'  He  hates  all  workers  of  iniquity.'  Sin  is  the  only  primaiy  object  of  his  displeasure : 
he  is  not  displeased  with  the  nature  of  man  as  man,  for  that  was  derived  from  him ; 
but  with  the  nature  of  man  as  sinful,  which  is  from  the  sinner  himself.  When  a 
man  hath  but  one  object  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  anger,  it  is  stronger  than  when 
diverted  to  many  objects :  a  miffhty  torrent,  when  diverted  into  many  streams,  is 
weaker  than  when  it  comes  in  a  roll  body  upon  one  place  only.  The  infinite  anger 
and  hatred  of  God,  which  is  as  infinite  as  his  love  and  mercy,  has  no  other  object, 
against  which  he  directs  the  mighty  force  of  it,  but  only  unrighteousness.    He  hates 

(q)  Tuiretin.  dt  8«tis&ct.  pp.  U,  M. 
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no  penoD  fbr  all  the  penal  erilt  upon  him,  thei^  they  were  mon  by  ten  thomml 
times  than  Job  was  struck  with,  out  only  for  his  sin.  Again,  sin  oeing  only  eri^ 
and  an  unmixed  e>-il,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  ahate  Uie  detestation  of  God,  or 
balance  his  hatred  of  it ;  there  is  not  the  least  grain  of  goodness  in  it,  to  Bdine  him 
to  the  least  affection  to  any  part  of  it.  This  hatred  cannot  but  be  intense;  for  iS 
the  more  any  creature  is  sanctified,  the  more  is  he  advanced  in  the  abhorrence  of 
that  which  is  contrary  to  holiness ;  therefore,  God  being  the  highest,  most  abookMe 
and  infinite  holiness,  doth  infinitely,  and  therefore  intensely,  hate  unholiness ;  beiiy 
infinitely  righteous,  doth  infinitely  abhor  unrighteoosness ;  being  infinitdy  trae^ 
doth  infinitely  abhor  folsity,  as  it  is  the  greatest  and  moot  deformed  evil  As  it  ii 
from  the  righteousness  of  his  nature  that  he  hath  a  content  and  satisfoction  ia 
righteousness  (Ps.  xL  7),  *  The  righteous  Lord  loi-eth  righteouaneas  ;*  so  it  is  from 
the  same  righteousness  of  his  namre,  that  he  detests  whatsoerer  is  morally  erU :  iS 
his  nature  therefore  is  infinite,  so  must  his  abborence  be. 

(3.)  Therefore  uniTprsally,  because  necessarily  and  intensely.  He  doth  not  hate 
it  in  one,  and  indulge  it  in  another,  but  loatboi  it  wherever  he  finds  it ;  not  one 
worker  of  iniquity  is  exempt  from  it  (Ps.  ▼.  5)  :  *  Thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iiii^|uitT.' 
For  it  is  not  sin,  as  in  this  or  that  person,  or  as  great  or  little ;  but  sin,  as  sin  u  iLe 
object  of  his  hatred :  and,  therefore,  let  the  person  be  never  so  greal^  and  have  par- 
ticular characters  of  his  image  upon  him,  it  secures  him  not  nom  God's  hatred  of 
any  evil  action  he  shall  commit.  He  is  a  jealous  God,  jealous  of  his  glory  (Exod. 
XX.  5) ;  a  metaphor,  taken  from  jealous  husbands,  who  will  not  endure  the  least 
adultery  in  their  wi%'es,  nor  God  the  least  defection  of  man  from  his  law.  Eveiy 
act  of  nn  is  a  spiritual  adulter}',  denying  God  to  be  the  chief  good,  and  giving  that 
prcrontive  b\'  that  act  to  some  vile  thing.  He  loves  it  no  more  in  his  own  people 
than  he  doth  in  liis  enemies ;  he  frees  them  not  from  his  rod,  the  testimony  df  his 
loatliing  their  crimes  :  whosoever  sows  ini<{uity,  shall  reap  affliction.  It  might  be 
thought  that  he  affected  their  dross,  if  he  did  not  refine  them,  and  loved  their  filth, 
if  he  did  not  cleanse  them ;  because  of  his  detestation  of  their  sin,  he  will  not  spare 
them  from  the  furnace,  though  because  of  love  to  their  persons  in  Christ,  he  will 
exempt  them  from  Tophet  How  did  the  sword  ever  and  anon  drop  down  uftm 
David's  family,  after  his  unworthy  dealing  in  Uriah  s  case,  and  cut  off  ever  and 
anon  some  of  the  branches  of  it .'  He  doth  sometimes  punish  it  more  severely  ii 
this  life  in  his  own  people,  than  in  others.  Upon  Jonah's  disobedience  a  stona 
pursues  him,  and  a  whale  devours  him,  while  the  profime  world  lived  in  their  histi 
witliout  control.  Moses,  for  one  act  of  unbelief^  is  excluded  fhxn  Canaan,  vhca 
greater  sinners  attained  that  happiness.  It  is  not  a  light  punishment,  but  a  ven- 
geance he  takes  on  their  inventions  (Ps.  xcix.  8),  to  manifest  that  he  bates  sin  ss 
sill,  and  not  because  the  worst  persons  commit  it.  Perhaps,  had  a  profane  maa 
touched  the  ark,  the  hand  of  God  had  not  so  suddenly  reached  him :  but  when 
Uzzah,  a  man  zealous  for  him,  as  may  be  supposed  by  his  care  for  the  supjport  of  the 
tottering  ark,  would  step  out  of  his  place,  he  strikes  him  down  Cn*  bis  disobedient 
action,  by  the  side  of  the  ark,  which  he  would  indirectly  (as  not  being  a  Levite) 
sustain  (2  Sam.  vi.  7).  Nor  did  our  Saviour  so  sharply  reprove  the  Pharisees,  and 
mm  so  short  from  them  as  he  did  from  Peter,  when  he  gave  a  carnal  advioi^ 
and  contrary  to  that  wheR^in  was  to  be  the  greatest  manifestation  of  God  s  holiness 
viz.  the  death  of  Christ  (Matt  x^-i.  23).  He  calls  him  Satan,  a  name  aharpcr  than 
the  title  of  the  devil's  children  when^with  he  marked  the  Pharisees,  and  given  (b(^ 
sides  him)  to  none  but  Judas,  who  made  a  profession  of  love  to  him,  ana  was  ou^ 
wardly  ranked  in  the  number  of  his  disciples.  A  gardener  hates  a  weed  the  more 
for  being  in  the  bed  with  the  most  precious  flowers.  God's  hatred  is  univenally 
fixed  against  sin,  and  he  hates  it  as  much  in  those  whose  persons  shall  not  fiill  under 
his  eternal  anger,  as  being  secured  in  the  arms  of  a  Redeemer,  by  whom  the  guih  is 
•riped  off,  and  the  filth  shall  be  totally  wu.shed  away :  though  he  hates  their  sin,  and 
cannot  but  hate  it,  yet  he  loves  their  persons,  as  being  united  as  members  to  the 
Mediator  and  mystical  Head.  A  man  may  love  a  gangrened  member,  because  it 
is  a  member  of  his  own  body,  or  a  menibor  of  a  dear  relation,  but  he  loathes  the 
gangrene  in  it  more  than  in  those  wherein  he  is  not  so  much  concerned.  Though 
God's  hatred  of  believers'  persons  is  removed  by  faith  in  the  satisfactory  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  yet  his  antipatnv  against  sin  was  not  taken  awa}*  by  that  blood ;  nay, 
it  was  impossible  it  should.    It  was  never  de:>igiied,  nor  had  it  any  capacity  to  altt-r 
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unchangeable  nature  of  God,  bnt  to  inanifett  the  unspottedness  of  his  will,  and 
eternal  aversion  to  any  thing  thift  mm  contrary  to  the  purity  of  his  Being,  and 
flie  righteousness  of  his  laws. 

(4.)  Perpetually :  this  most  necessarily  follow  upon  the  others.  He  can  no  more 
eeaae  to  hate  impurity  than  he  can  cease  to  lov«  hc^ess :  if  he  should  in  the  least 
instant  approve  of  any  thing  that  is  filthy,  in  tiiat  moment  he  would  dismprove  of 
kis  own  nature  and  being;  diere  would  be  an  interruption  in  his  love  of  himself 
irliich  is  as  eternal  as  it  is  infinite.  How  can  he  love  any  sin  which  is  contraiv  to 
bis  nature,  but  for  one  moment,  without  hating  his  own  nature,  which  is  essentially 
contrary  to  sin  ?  Two  contraries  cannot  be  loved  at  the  same  time ;  God  must  first 
bcffin  to  hate  himself  before  he  can  approve  of  any  evil  which  is  directly  opposite 
to  nimself.  We,  indeed,  are  changed  with  a  temptation,  sometimes  bear  an  anection 
to  it,  and  sometimes  testify  an  indignation  against  it;  bnt  God  is  always  the  same 
without  an^  shadow  of  change,  and  *  is  anciy  with  the  wicked  every  day'  (Ps.  viL  1 1), 
tfiat  is,  unmterruptedly  in  Sie  nature  of  nis  anger,  &ough  not  in  the  effects  of  it 
God  indeed  may  be  reconcfled  to  the  sinner,  but  never  to  the  sin ;  for  then  he  should 
renounce  himself  deny  his  own  essence  and  bis  own  divinity,  if  his  inclinations  to 
the  love  of  goodness,  and  his  aversion  from  evil,  could  be  changed,  if  he  suffered  the 
contempt  of  the  one,  and  encouraged  the  practice  of  the  other. 

4.  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  but  love  holiness  in  others.  Not  that  he  owes 
anj^  thing  to  his  creature,  but  from  the  unspeakable  holiness  of  Ids  nature,  whence 
affections  to  all  things  that  bear  a  resemblance  of  him  do  flow ;  as  light  shoots  out 
from  the  sun,  or  an^  glittering  body :  it  is  essential  to  the  infinite  righteousness  of 
his  nature  to  love  righteousness  wherever  he  beholds  it  (Ps. xL  7) :  'The  righteous 
Lord  loveth  righteousness.'  He  cannot,  because  of  his  nature,  but  love  that  which 
bears  some  agreement  with  Ins  nature,  that  which  u  the  curious  draught  of  his  own 
wisdom  and  purity:  he  cannot  but  be  delighted  with  a  copy  of  himself:  he  would 
not  have  a  holy  nature,  if  he  did  not  love  holiness  in  every  nature :  his  own  nature 
would  be  denied  by  him,  if  he  did  not  affect  every  thing  that  had  a  stamp  of  his 
own  nature  upon  it  There  was  indeed  nothing  without  God,  that  could  invite  him 
to  manifest  such  goodness  to  man,  as  he  did  in  creation :  but  after  he  had  stamped 
tiiat  rational  nature  with  a  righteousness  convenient  for  it,  it  was  impossible  but  tnat 
be  should  ardently  love  that  impression  of  himself,  because  he  loves  his  own  Deity, 
and  consequently  all  things  which  are  any  sparks  and  images  of  it :  and  were  the 
devils  capable  of  an  act  of  righteousness,  the  holiness  of  his  nature  would  incline  him 
to  love  it,  even  in  those  dark  and  revolted  spirits. 

5.  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  positively  will  or  encourage  sin  in  any.  How 
can  he  give  any  encouragement  to  that  which  he  cannot  in  the  least  approve  of,  or 
look  upon  without  loathing,  not  only  the  crime,  but  the  criminal?  Light  may  sooner 
be  the  cause  of  darkness  tlum  holiness  itself  be  the  cause  of  unholiness,  absolutely 
contrary  to  it:  it  is  a  contradiction,  that  he  that  is  the  Fountain  of  good  should  be 
the  source  of  evil ;  as  if  the  same  fountain  should  bubble  up  both  sweet  and  bitter 
streams,  salt  and  fresh  (James  iii.  11) ;  since  whatsoever  good  is  in  man  acknow- 
ledges God  for  its  author,  it  follows  that  men  are  evil  by  their  own  fault  There  is 
no  need  for  men  to  be  incited  to  that  to  which  the  corruption  of  their  own  nature 
doth  so  poweriully  bend  them.  Water  hath  a  forcible  principle  in  its  own  nature  to 
carry  it  downwara ;  it  needs  no  force  to  hasten  the  motion :  '  God  tempts  no  man, 
but  every  man  is  drawn  away  by  his  own  lust'  (James  i.  13,  14).  All  tne  prepara- 
tions for  glory  are  from  God  (Rom.  ix.  23) ;  but  men  are  said  to  '  be  fitted  to  destruc- 
tioit'  ^er.  22) ;  but  God  is  not  said  to  fit  them ;  they,  by  their  iniquities,  fit  themselves 
fcr  nnn,  and  he,  by  his  long-suffering,  keeps  the  destruction  from  &em  for  a  while. 

(1 .)  God  c&nnot  command  any  imrighteousness.  As  all  virtue  is  summed  up  in  a 
love  to  God,  so  all  mf;[U2tv  is  summed  up  in  an  enmity  to  God :  every  wicked  work 
declares  a  man  an  enemy  u:  God  (CoL  i.  21) :  '  enemies  in  your  minds  by  wicked 
works.'  If  he  could  command  tiis  creature  any  thins;  which  bears  an  enmity  in  its 
nature  to  himself,  he  would  then  implicitly  commabd  the  hatred  of  himself,  and  he 
would  be,  in  some  measure,  a  hater  of  himself:  br  that  commands  another  to  deprive 
him  of  his  life,  cannot  be  said  to  bear  any  love  to  hb  pwn  life.  God  can  never  hate 
himself,  and  therefore  cannot  command  any  thing  that  is  hatafiil  t»  hm  aiad  t«ad« 
to  a  hatine  of  him,  and  driving  the  creature  fhrther  fhmi  him;  in  tiiat  very  moment 
that  God  would  oommAnd  such  a  thing,  he  would  ceaae  to  bo  good.    What  can  ha 
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more  absurd  to  imagine,  tlian  tliat  Infinite  Goodnees  should  enjoin  m  thing  eoitnij 
to  itself,  and  contrary  to  tlie  essential  duty  of  a  creature,  and  order  him  to  do  aqr 
thing  that  bespeaks  on  enmity  to  the  nature  of  the  Creator^  or  a  deflouring  soi 
disparaging  Ids  works  ?  God  cannot  but  love  himself  and  his  own  goodness;  he  vat 
not  otherwise  good ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  order  the  creature  to  do  any  thmg  ofgt- 
•ite  to  this  g^oodness,  or  any  thing  hurtful  to  the  creature  itself  as  unrignteouflma 

(2.)  Nor  can  God  secretly  inspire  any  evil  into  us.  It  is  as  much  against  Ui 
nature  to  incline  the  heart  to  sin  as  it  is  to  command  it :  as  it  is  impossible  but  thit 
he  should  love  himself  and  therefore  impossible  to  enjoin  any  thing  that  tenditDi 
hatred  of  himself;  by  the  same  reason  it  is  as  impossible  that  he  should  inihse  mek 
a  principle  in  the  heart,  tliat  mi^ht  carry  a  man  out  to  any  act  of  enmity  apiui 
him.  To  enjoin  one  thing,  and  mdine  to  another,  would  be  an  argument  of  ndi 
insincerity,  mifaithfulness,  contradiction  to  itself,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  68 
within  tlie  compass  of  tlie  Divine  nature  (Deut  xzxiL  4),  who  is  '  a  God  withodt 
iniquity,'  because  *  a  God  uf  truth'  and  sincerity,  'just  and  right  is  he.'  To  bestov 
excellent  faculties  upon  man  in  creation,  and  incline  him,  by  a  sudden  impulsioo,  to 
things  contrary  to  the  true  end  of  him,  and  induce  an  inevitable  ruin  upoo  thit 
work  which  he  had  composed  with  so  much  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  pronounced 
cood  with  so  mucli  delight  and  pleasure,  is  inconsistent  with  that  love  which  God 
beam  to  the  creature  of  his  own  framing :  to  incline  his  will  to  that  which  wodd 
render  him  the  object  of  his  hatred,  the  fuel  for  his  justice,  and  sink  him  into 
deplorable  misery,  it  is  most  absurd,  and  unchristian-like  to  imagine. 

(3.)  Nor  can  God  necessitate  man  to  sin.  Indeed  sin  cannot  be  committed  bj 
force ;  there  is  no  sin  but  is  in  some  sort  voluntary ;  voluntary  in  the  root,  or  vdnn- 
tary  in  the  branch ;  voluntary  by  an  immediate  act  of  the  will,  or  vc^untaiy  by  i 
general  or  natural  inclination  of  the  wilL  That  is  not  a  crime  to  which  a  man  ii 
violenced,  without  any  concurrence  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  to  that  act ;  it  is  indeed 
not  an  act,  but  a  passion ;  a  man  that  is  forced  is  not  an  agent,  but  a  piatient  under 
the  force :  but  what  necessity  can  there  be  upon  man  fi^)m  God,  since  he  hath  im- 
planted such  a  principle  in  him,  that  he  cannot  desire  any  thing  but  what  is  good, 
either  really  or  apparently;  and  if  a  man  mistakes  the  object,  it  is  his  own  fiuilt; 
for  (iod  hath  endowed  him  with  reason  to  discern,  and  liberty  of  will  to  choose  upoo 
that  judgment.  And  though  it  is  to  be  acknowledc^ed  that  God  hath  an  absolute  sore- 
reign  dominion  over  his  creature,  without  any  limitation,  and  may  do  what  he  pleases, 
and  dispose  of  it  according  to  his  own  will,  as  a  '  potter  doth  vnth  his  vessel*  (Rom. 
ix.  21);  according  as  the  church  speaks  (Isa.  Ixiv.  8),  *  We  arc  the  clay,  and  thoa 
our  [)otter ;  and  we  all  are  the  worK  of  thy  hand ;'  yet  he  cannot  pollute  any  im- 
defiled  creature  by  virtue  of  that  sovereign  power,  which  he  hath  to  do  whit  he 
will  with  it ;  because  such  an  act  would  be  contrary  to  the  foundation  and  right  of 
his  dominion,  which  consists  in  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  his  immense  wisdom, 
and  unspotted  purity ;  if  God  should  therefore  do  any  such  ac^  he  would  expunge 
the  right  of  his  dominitm  by  blotting  out  that  nature  which  renders  him  fit  for  tlut 
dominion,  and  the  exercise  of  it'  Any  dominion  which  is  exercised  without  the 
rules  of  goodness,  is  not  a  true  sovereignty,  but  an  insupportable  tyranny.  God 
would  cease  to  be  a  rightful  Sovereign  if  he  ceased  to  be  good ;  and  he  would  cease 
to  be  good,  if  he  did  command,  necessitate,  or  by  any  positive  operation,  incline  in- 
wardly tlie  heart  of  a  creature  directly  to  that  which  were  morally  evil,  and  con- 
trary to  the  eminency  of  his  own  n;iiure.  But  that  we  may  the  better  conceive  of 
this,  let  us  trace  man  in  his  first  fall,  whereby  he  subjected  himself  and  all  his  pos- 
terity to  the  curse  of  the  law  and  hatred  of  God ;  we  shall  find  no  foot-steps,  either 
of  precept,  outward  force,  or  inward  impulsion.*  The  plain  story  of  man's  apostasy 
dischargeth  God  from  any  interest  in  the  crime  as  an  encouragement,  and  ezcoseth 
him  from  any  appearance  of  suspicion,  when  he  shewed  him  the  tree  he  had  re- 
served, as  a  maric  of  his  sovereignty,  and  forbad  him  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  it ;  be 
backed  the  prohibition  with  the  threatening  the  gr^^^^test  evil,  tos.  death ;  which 
could  be  understood  to  imply  nothing  less  than  the  Toss  of  all  his  happiness ;  and  in 
that  couched  an  assurance  of  the  perpetuity  of  his  felicity,  if  he  did  not,  rebdiioinly, 
reach  forth  liis  hand  to  take  and  '  eat  of  the  fruit'  (Gen.  ii.  16, 17).  It  b  true  God 
had  given  that  fruit  an  excellency,  *  a  goodness  for  food,  and  a  plessantness  to  tfat 
eye'  (Gen.  iii.  6)..  He  had  given  man  an  appetite,  whereby  he  was  eapaUe  <I 
(r)  Amyrald.  Diseit,  pp.  109, 104.  («)  Amjrrald.  Defcns.  do  Cilvla.  pp.  ill,  MS. 
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■•     dMfaing  10  pleasant  a  fruit ;  biit  God  had,  b^  creation,  arranged  it  under  the  command 
t'    «f  reason,  if  man  would  have  kept  it  in  its  due  obedience ;  he  had  fixed  a  seyere 
Ikreatening  to  bar  the  unlawful  excursions  of  it ;  he  had  allowed  him  a  multitude 
pi     of  odier  fraits  in  the  garden,  and  given  him  liberty  enough  to  satisfy  his  curiosity 
!i     in  aDy  except  this  only.    Could  there  be  any  thing  more  ouiging  to  man,  to  let  God 
€     hmwt  his  reserve  of  that  one  tree,  than  the  grant  of  all  Uie  rest;  and  more  deterring 
B     ftom  any  disobedient  attemjit  than  so  strict  a  command,  spirited  with  so  dreadfiil  a 
s-.-ynal^r   God  did  not  solicit  him  to  rebel  gainst  him ;  a  solicitation  to  it,  and  a 
I     command  against  it,  were  inconsistent    'Hie  devil  assaults  him,  and  God  per- 
t     whted  it,  and  stands,  as  it  were,  a  spectator  of  the  issue  of  the  combat  There  could 
I     be  no  necessity  upon  man  to  listen  to,  and  entertain  the  suggestions  oflhe  serpent; 
[     lie  liad  a  power  to  resist  him,  and  he  had  an  answer  r«idy  for  all  the  devil's  arma- 
ments, had  they  been  multiplied  to  more  than  they  were ;  the  opposing  the  order 
of  God  had  been  a  sufficient  confutation  of  all  the  devil's  plausible  reasonings ; 
lliat  Creator,  who  hath  given  me  my  being,  hath  ordered  me  not  to  eat  of  it  Though 
the  pleasure  of  the  fimit  mij?ht  allure  him,  yet  the  force  of  his  reason  miffht  have 

Sidled  the  liquorishness  of  his  sense ;  ^e  perpetual  thinking  of,  and  sounding  out 
e  command  of  God,  had  silenced  both  Satan  and  his  own  appetite ;  had  disarmed 
the  tempter,  and  preserved  his  sensitive  part  in  its  due  subjection.  What  inclina- 
tion can  we  suppose  there  could  be  from  the  Creator,  when,  upon  die  very  first  ofier 
of  ihe  temptation.  Eve  opposes  to  the  tempter  the  prohibition  and  threatening  of 
Ood,  and  strains  it  to  a  higher  peg  than  we  find  God  had  delivered  it  in  ?  For  in 
Gen  iL  17.  itis,  <  You  shall  not  eat  of  it;'  but  she  adds  (Gen.  iii.  3),  <  Neither  shall 
Tou  touch  it ;'  which  was  a  remark  that  might  have  had  more  influence  to  restrain 
ner.  Had  our  first  parents  kept  this  fixed  upon  their  understandings  and  thoughts, 
that  God  had  forbidaen  any  such  act  as  the  eating  of  the  fruit,  and  that  he  was  true 
to  execute  the  threatening  he  had  uttered,  of  which  truth  of  God  they  could  not  but 
have  a  natural  notion,  wiSi  what  ease  might  they  have  withstood  the  devil's  attack, 
and  defeated  his  design  I  And  it  had  been  easy  with  them,  to  have  kept  their  un- 
derstandi^s  by  the  force  of  such  a  thought,  from  entertaining  any  contrary  imagi- 
nation. 'Hiere  is  no  ground  for  any  jealousy  of  any  encouragements,  inward  im- 
polsions,  or  necessity  from  God  in  this  affair.  A  discharge  of  God  from  this  first 
sin  will  easily  induce  a  freedom  of  him  from  all  other  sins  which  follow  upon  it  God 
doth  not  then  encourage,  or  excite,  or  incline  to  sin.  How  can  he  excite  to  that 
which,  when  it  is  done,  he  will  be  sure  to  condemn  ?  How  can  he  be  a  righteous 
Judge  to  sentence  a  sinner  to  misery  for  a  crime  acted  bv  a  secret  inspiration  from 
himself?  Iniquity  would  deserve  no  reproof  from  him,  if  he  were  any  way  positively 
the  author  of^it  Were  God  the  author  of  it  in  us,  what  is  the  reason  our  own  con- 
sciences accuse  us  for  it,  and  convince  us  of  it  ?  that,  being  God's  depu^,  would  not 
accuse  us  of  it,  if  the  sovereign  power  by  which  it  acts,  did  incline  us  to  it  How  can 
he  be  thought  to  excite  to  that  which  he  hath  enacted  such  severe  laws  to  restrain, 
or  incline  man  to  that  which  he  hath  so  dreadfully  punished  in  his  Son,  and  which 
it  is  impossible  but  the  excellency  of  his  nature  must  incline  him  eternally  to  hate  t 
We  may  sooner  imagine,  that  a  pure  flame  shall  engender  cold,  and  darkness  be 
the  offspring  of  a  sunbeam,  as  imagine  such  a  thing  as  this.  <  What  shall  we 
say,  is  there  unrighteousness  with  God?  God  forbid.'  The  apostle  execrates 
such  a  thought  (Rom.  ix.  14.) 

6.  God  cannot  act  any  evil,  in  or  by  himself.  If  he  cannot  approve  of  sin  in 
others,  nor  excite  any  to  iniquity,  which  is  less,  he  cannot  commit  evil  himself^ 
which  is  ereater;  what  he  cannot  positively  will  in  another,  can  never  be  willed  in 
himself;  he  cannot  do  evil  throiien  ignorance,  because  of  his  infinite  knowledge ; 
nor  through  weakness,  because  of  his  infinite  power ;  nor  through  malice,  because 
of  his  infinite  rectitude.  He  cannot  will  any  unjust  thing,  because,  having  an  infi- 
nitely perfect  understanding,  he  cannot  judge  that  to  be  true  which  is  false ;  or  that 
to  be  good,  which  is  evil :  his  will  b  regulated  by  his  wisdom.  If  he  could  will  any 
unjust  and  inrational  thine,  his  will  womd  be  repugnant  to  his  understanding ;  there 
would  be  a  disagreement  m  God,  will  against  mind,  and  will  against  wisdom ;  he 
being  the  highest  reason,  the  first  truth,  cannot  do  an  unreasonimle,  false,  defective 
action.  It  is  not  a  defect  in  God  that  he  cannot  do  evil,  but  a  fulness  and  excel- 
lency of  power;  as  it  is  not  a  weakness  in  the  light,  but  the  perfection  of  it,  that  it 
b  unable  to  produce  darkness ;  God  is  *  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no 
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Tariablcncw'  (Janio<)  i.  17).  Nothing  pleases  him,  nothing  ia  acted  by  bira,hat«bl 
i«  beseeming  tlie  infniiie  cxccUt  ncy  of  hU  own  nature ;    the  voluxitazy  neotakf 
u  iierebv  God  cunnot  bo  unjust,  renders  him  a  God  blessed  forever ;  he  would  hale 
liimselt  as  the  chief  good,  if,  in  any  of  his  actions,  he  should  disagree  with  his  goo 
n.'ss.     He  cannot  do  any  unwortiiy  thmg,  not  because  he  wants  an  infiniie  fame 
but  because  he  is  possessed  of  an  infinite  wisdom,  and  adorned  with  an  infinite  pQ 
rity  ;  and  lK>ing  infinitely  pure,  cannot  have  the  least  mixture  of  impurity.    Ai  * 
you  can  suppose  fire  infinitely  hot,  you  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  the  least  mixtme 
oi' coldness ;  tlie  better  any  thing  is,  the  more  unable  it  ia  to  do  evil;  God  bdng 
tlie  only  gooiiness,  can  as  httle  be  changed  in  his  goodness  aa  in  his  essence. 

1 1.  The  next  inquir)'  is,  Tlie  proof  that  God  is  holy,  or  the  manifestation  of  it  Poritj 
i '.  OH  requisite  to  the  blessedness  of  God,  as  to  the  being  of  God ;  as  he  could  not  be  Got 
without  l>«?ing  blessed,  so  he  could  not  be  blessed  witnout  being  holy.  He  is  aJledW 
t!ie  title  of  Blessed,  as  well  as  by  Uiat  of  Holy  (Mark  xiv.  61) ;  *  Art  thou  the  Chrut, 
the  son  of  the  Hli's:>cd?*  Unrighteousness  is  a  misery  and  turbnlency  in  any  spirit 
wherein  it  is ;  for  it  is  a  privation  of  an  excellency  which  ought  to  be  in  every  intellec- 
tual bL'ing,  and  what  con  follow  upon  the  privation  of  an  excellency  but  unqnietnes 
and  grief,  the  moth  of  happiness  ?  An  unrighteous  man,  as  an  unrighteous  man,  csn 
never  be  blessed,  though  ne  were  in  a  locaiheaven.  Had  God  the  least  spot  upon 
his  purity,  it  would  render  him  as  miserable  in  the  midst  of  his  infinite  samcieocv, 
as  iniquity  renders  a  man  in  the  confluence  of  his  earthly  enioyments.  The  holine« 
and  felicity  of  God  are  inseparable  in  him.  The  aposde  intimates  that  the  heathen 
made  an  attempt  to  sully  his  blessedness,  when  they  would  liken  him  to  comiptiUe, 
mutable,  impure  man  (llom.  L  23,  25) :  '  They  changed  the  gloiy  of  the  inconup- 
tible  God  into  an  image,  made  like  to  corruptible  man ; '  and  after,  he  entitles  God 
a  '  God  blessed  for  ever.'  Tlie  gospel  is  therefore  called, '  The  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God '  (1  Tim.  i.  11),  in  regard  of  the  holiness  of  the  gospel  precepts,  and 
in  regard  of  the  declaration  of  the  noliness  of  God  in  all  the  streams  and  branches, 
wherein  his  purity,  in  which  his  blessedness  consists,  is  as  illustrious  as  any  otlier 
perfection  of  the  Divine  Being.  God  hath  highly  manifested  this  attribute  in  the 
state  of  nature ;  in  the  legal  admuiistration  ;  in  the  dispensation  of  the  gospeL  His 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  are  declared  in  creation ;  his  sovereign  authorit}-  in 
his  law ;  nis  grace  and  mercy  in  the  gosncl ;  and  his  righteousness  in  alL  Suitable 
to  this  threefold  state,  may  be  that  ternal  repetition  of  his  holiness  in  the  prophecy 
( Isa.  vi.  3)  ;  holy,  as  Oeator  and  Benefactor ;  holy,  as  Lawgiver  and  Judge ;  holy, 
as  Restorer  and  Redeemer. 

First,  His  holiness  appears,  as  he  is  Creator,  in  framing  man  in  a  perfect  upright- 
ness. Angels,  as  made  by  God,  could  not  be  evil ;  for  God  beheld  his  own  works 
with  pleasure,  and  could  not  have  pronounced  them  all  good,  had  some  been  created 

J)ure,  and  others  impure ;  two  moral  contrarieties  could  not  be  good.     The  aneeb 
lad  a  first  estate,  wherein  they  were  happy  (Jude  6)  ;  and  had  they  not  left  their 
own  habitation  and  state,  they  could  not  have  been  miserable.     But,  because  the 
Si'ripture  speaks  only  of  the  creation  of  man,  we  will  consider,  that  the  human  na- 
ture was  well  strung  and  tuned  by  (lod,  according  to  the  note  of  his  own  holiness 
(Eccles.  vii.  29) ;  *  God  hatli  made  man  upright :'  he  had  declared  his  power  in  other 
creatures,  but  would  declare  in  his  rational  creature,  what  he  most  valued  in  him- 
self;  and,  therefore,  created  him  upright,  with  a  wisdom  which  is  the  rectitude 
of  the  mind,  with  a  purity  which  is  the  rectitude  of  the  will  and  affections.  He  hsd 
declared  a  purity  in  other  creatures,  as  much  as  they  were  capable  of^  ciz.  in  the 
exact  tuning  them  to  answer  one  another.     And  that  God,  who  so  well  tuned  and 
omiposed  other  creatures,  would  not  make  man  a  jarring  instrument,  and  place  a 
tracked  creature  to  be  Lord  of  the  rest  of  his  earthly  fabric  God,  being  holy,  could 
Tt^>t  sot  his  seal  upon  any  rational  creature,  but  the  impression  would  be  likehimseU^ 
nnv  and  holy  also;  he  could  not  be  created  with  an  error  in  his  understanding; 
rhat  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God  to  his  rational  creature ;  if  so^ 
tHe  envnctHis  motion  of  the  will,  which  was  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  understand- 
i^  ^"MiVd  not  have  been  imputed  to  him  as  his  crime,  because  it  would  Iiave  been, 
^«i  H  \«Kiniar>%  but  a  necessary  effect  of  his  nature;  had  there  been  an  error  in  the 
«ir«.'  wWci  the  error  of  the  next  could  not  have  been  imputed  to  tlte  nature  of  that, 
Sv  •!  iW  >nt^lar  motion  of  the  first  wheel  in  the  engine.    The  sin  of  men  and 
i^-*^  «M«^x<skd  not  from  any  natural  defect  in  their  understandings,  but  fion 
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laoontii^eration ;  he  that  was  the  auUior  of  harmony  in  his  other  creatures,  could  not 
be  the  author  of  disorder  in  the  chief  of  his  works.  Other  creatures  were  his  footsteps, 
tat  man  was  his  image  (Gen.  i.  26,  27) :  '  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
€Nir  Ukeness ; '  which,  though  it  seems  to  imply  no  more  in  that  place,  than  an  image 
of  his  dominion  over  the  creatures,  ^et  the  apostle  raises  it  a  pes  higher,  and  gives 
m  a  larger  interpretation  of  it  (CoL  lii.  10)  :  *  And  have  put  on  the  new  man,  ^^ch 
fa  raiewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him ;'  making  it  to 
consist  in  a  resemblance  to  his  righteousness.  Image,  say  some,  notes  the  form,  as 
man  was  a  spirit  in  regard  of  his  soul ;  likeness,  notes  the  quality  implanted  in  his 
spiritual  nature ;  the  image  of  God  was  drawn  in  him,  both  as  he  was  a  rational,  and 
aa  he  was  a  holy  creature.  The  creatures  manifested  ^e  beine  of  a  superior  power, 
aa  their  cause,  Imt  the  righteousness  of  the  first  man  eviden(^  not  onlv  a  sovereign 
power,  as  the  donor  of  his  being ;  but  a  holy  power,  as  the  pattern  of  hu  work.  God 
^ipeared  to  be  a  holy  God  in  the  righteousness  of  his  creature,  as  well  as  an  under- 
thmding  God  in  the  reason  of  his  creature,  while  he  formed  him  with  all  necessary 
knowleoge  in  his  mind  and  all  necessary  uprightness  in  his  wilL  The  law  of  love  to 
God,  wi£  his  whole  soul,  his  whole  mind,  his  whole  heart  and  strength,  was  originally 
written  imon  his  nature ;  all  the  parts  of  his  nature  were  framed  in  a  moral  conform- 
ity with  God,  to  answer  this  law,  and  imitate  God  in  his  purity,  which  consists  in  a 
me  of  himself,  and  his  own  goodness  and  excellency.  Thus  doth  the  deamess  ctf 
"flie  stream  point  us  to  the  purer  fountain,  and  the  brightness  of  the  beun  evidence 
a  greater  splendour  in  the  sun  which  shot  it  out 

Secondly,  His  holiness  appears  in  his  laws,  as  heis  a  Lawgiver  and  a  Judge.  Since 
man  was  bound  to  be  subject  to  God,  as  a  creature,  and  had  a  capacity  to  be  ruled 
by  the  law,  as  an  understanding  and  willing  creature ;  God  gave  nim  a  law,  taken 
from  the  depths  of  his  holy  nature,  and  suited  to  the  original  faculties  of  man.  The 
roles  which  God  hath  fixed  in  the  worid,  are  not  theres^ves  of  bare  will,  but  result 
particalarly  from  the  goodness  of  his  nature ;  they  are  nothing  else  but  the  tran- 
seriDta  of  his  infinite  detestation  of  sin,  as  he  is  the  unblemisned  governor  of  the 
wond.  This  being  the  most  adorable  property  of  his  nature,  he  hiUh  impressed  it 
vpoo  that  law  which  he  would  have  inviolably  observed  as  a  perpetual  rule  for  our 
actions,  that  we  may  every  moment  think  of  this  beautiful  perfection.  God  can 
command  nothing  but  what  hath  some  similitude  with  the  rectitude  of  his  own  na- 
ture ;  all  his  laws,  every  paragraph  of  them,  therefore,  scent  of  this,  and  glitter  with 
h  (Deut  iv.  8) :  *  What  nation  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all  thu 
law  I  set  before  you  this  day  ? '  and,  therefore,  they  are  compared  to  fine  gold,  that 
hath  no  speck  or  dross  (Ps.  xix.  10). 

This  purity  is  evident — 1.  In  the  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature.  2.  In  the  cere- 
monial law.  3.  Ill  the  allurements  annexed  to  it,  for  keeping  it,  and  the  affiright- 
ments  to  restrain  from  the  breaking  of  it  4.  In  the  judgments  inflicted  for  the 
violation  of  it 

1.  In  the  moral  law :  which  is  therefore  dignified  with  the  title  of  Holy,  twice  in 
one  verse  (Rom.  vii.  12):  *  Wherefore,  the  law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  is 
holy,  just,  and  good ; '  it  being  the  express  image  of  God's  wiU,  as  our  Saviour  was 
of  his  person,  and  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  purity  of  his  nature.  The  tables  of 
this  law  were  put  into  the  ark,  that,  as  the  mercy  seat  was  to  represent  the  grace  of 
God,  so  the  law  was  to  represent  the  holiness  of  God  (Ps.  xix.  1).  The  Psalmist, 
after  he  had  spoken  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  heavens,  wherein  the  power  of  God 
fa  exposed  to  our  view,  introduceth  the  law,  wherein  the  purity  of  God  is  evidenced 
to  our  minds  (ver.  7,  8,  &c.)  :  *  Perfect,  pure,  clean,  riehteous,'  are  the  titl€»  given 
to  it  It  is  clearer  in  holiness  than  the  sun  is  in  brigntness ;  and  more  mighty  in 
iteelf,  to  command  the  conscience,  than  the  sun  is  to  run  its  race.  As  the  holiness 
of  the  Scripture  demonstrates  the  divinity  of  its  Author ;  so  the  holiness  of  the  law 
doth  thepurity  of  the  Lawgiver 

(1.)  The  purity  of  this  Uw  is  seen  in  the  matter  of  it  It  prescribes  all  that  be- 
eomes  a  creature  towards  God,  and  all  that  becomes  one  creature  towards  another 
of  his  own  rank  and  kind.  The  image  of  God  is  complete  in  the  holiness  of  the  first 
taUe,  and  Uie  riehteousness  of  the  second ;  which  is  intimated  by  the  apostle  (£ph. 
IT.  24),  the  one  being  the  rule  of  what  we  owe  to  God,  the  other  being  the  rule  of 
«h«t  we  owe  to  man :  there  b  no  good  but  it  enjoins,  and  no  evil  but  it  disowns.  It 
fa  not  sickly  and  lame  in  any  part  of  it;  not  a  good  action,  but  it  gives  it  its  due 
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praise ;  and  not  an  evil  action,  but  it  sots  a  condemning  mark  upon.  Tbe  comnuBdi 
of  it  are  frequently  in  Scripture  called  judgments,  because  they  rightly  judge  of  good 
und  evil ;  and  are  a  clear  light  to  inform  the  judgment  of  man  in  the  knowiedfe  ef 
both.  By  this  was  the  understanding  of  David  emightened  to  know  every  fidse  wif, 
and  to  'hate  it '  (Ps.  cxiz.  104).  There  is  no  case  can  happen,  hut  may  meet  wA 
a  determination  from  it ;  it  teaches  men  the  noblest  manner  of  living  a  life  like  GoA 
himself;  honourably  for  the  Lawgiver,  and  ioyfully  for  the  subject.  It  directs  as  is 
the  highest  end ;  sets  us  at  a  distance  firom  all  base  and  sordid  practices ;  it  propoirtk 
light  to  the  understanding,  and  goodness  to  the  wilL  It  would  tune  all  the  string 
set  right  all  the  orders  of  mankmd :  it  censures  the  least  mote,  coiuitenanceth  nut 
any  stain  in  the  life.  Not  a  wanton  glance  can  meet  with  any  justification  firm  it 
(Nf  att  V.  28) ;  not  a  rash  anger  but  it  frowns  upon  (ver.  22).  As  Uie  Lawgiver 
wants  nothing  as  an  addition  to  his  blessedness,  so  his  law  wants  nothing  ss  s 
supplement  to  its  perfection  (Deut  iv.  2).  What  our  Saviour  seems  to  add,  is  aoC 
an  addition  to  mend  any  defects,  but  a  restoration  of  it  from  the  cornet  gksKi, 
wherewith  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  eclipsed  the  brightness  of  it :  they  had 
curtailed  it,  and  diminished  part  of  its  authority,  cutting  off  its  empire  over  the  Uad 
evil,  and  left  its  power  only  to  check  the  grosser  practices.  But  Cnrist  restores  it  ts 
Uie  due  extent  of  its  sovereignty,  and  shews  it  those  dimensions  in  which  the  holy 
men  of  God  considered  it  as  *  exceeding  broad'  (Ps.  cxix.  96),  reachin?  to  all  actioiis, 
all  motions,  all  circumstances  attending  them ;  full  of  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
righteousness.  And  though  this  law,  since  the  fall,  doth  irritate  sin,  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement, but  a  testimony  to  the  righteousness  of  it ;  which  the  apostle  manifefti 
oy  his  <  Wherefore  (Rom.  vii.  8),  sin,  taking  occasion  bv  the  commandment,  wrought 
in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence;'  and  repeating  the  same  sense  (ver.  11),  sub* 
joins  a  *  Wherefore*  fver.  12),  *  Wherefore  the  law  is  holy.'  The  rising  of  mens 
sinful  hearts  against  Uie  law  of  God,  when  it  strikes  with  its  preceptive  and  uiinatanr 
parts  upon  their  consciences,  evidenceth  the  holiness  of  the  law  and  the  Lawgiver, 
in  its  own  nature  it  is  a  directing  rule,  but  the  malignant  nature  of  sin  is  ex- 
asperated by  it ;  as  an  hostile  quality  in  a  creature  will  awaken  itself  at  the  appesr^ 
ance  of  its  enemy.  The  purity  of  this  beam,  and  transcript  of  God,  bears  witness 
to  a  greater  clearness  and  beauty  in  the  sun  and  original  Undefiled  streams  mani- 
fest an  untainted  fountain. 

(2.)  It  is  seen  in  the  manner  of  its  precepts.  As  it  prescribes  all  good,  and  for- 
bids all  evil,  so  it  doth  enjoin  the  one,  and  banish  the  other  as  such.  The  laws  of 
men  command  virtuous  things ;  not  as  virtuous  in  themselves,  but  as  useful  for  human 
society ;  wliich  the  magistrate  is  the  conservator  of,  and  the  guardian  of  justice.' 
The  laws  of  men  contain  not  all  the  precepts  of  virtue,  but  only  such  as  are  accoiu- 
mudatcd  to  their  customs,  and  arc  useful  to  preser\'e  the  ligaments  of  their  govtnn- 
m^nt.  The  design  of  them  is  not  so  much  to  render  the  subjects  good  men,  as  good 
citizoiis :  they  order  the  practice  of  those  virtues  that  may  strengthen  civil  societ)*, 
and  discountenance  those  vices  only  which  weaken  the  sinews  of  it :  but  God,  being 
the  guardian  of  universal  righteousness,  doth  not  only  enact  the  obserx'ance  of  aU 
righteousness,  but  the  ob8cr\'ance  of  it  as  righteousness.  He  commands  that  which 
is  just  in  itself,  enjoins  virtues  as  virtues,  and  prohibits  vices  as  vices  ^  as  they  are 
profitable  or  injurious  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  others.  Men  command  temperance 
and  justice ;  not  as  virtues  in  themselves,  but  as  they  prevent  disorder  and  confusion 
in  a  commonwealth ;  and  forbid  adultery  and  theft,  not  as  vices  in  themselves,  but 
as  they  are  intrenchments  upon  property ;  not  as  hurtful  to  the  person  that  commits 
them,  but  as  hurtfid  to  the  person  against  whose  right  they  are  committed.  Upon 
this  account,  perhaps,  Paul  applauds  tlie  holiness  of  the  law  of  God  in  regard  oi  its 
own  nature,  as  considered  in  itself,  more  than  he  doth  the  justice  of  it  in  regard  of 
man,  and  the  goodness  and  conveniency  of  it  to  the  world  (Rom.  vii.  12) ;  uie  law 
is  holy  twice,  and  iust  and  good  but  once. 

(3.)  In  the  spintuol  extent  of  it.  Tlie  most  righteous  powers  of  the  worid  do 
not  so  much  regard  in  their  laws  what  the  inward  affections  of  their  subjects  are : 
the  external  acts  arc  only  the  objects  of  their  decrees,  either  to  encourage  them  if 
they  be  useful,  or  discourage  them  if  they  be  hurtful  to  the  community.  And,  indeed, 
they  can  do  no  other,  for  they  have  no  power  proportioned  to  inward  afiectioo% 
since  the  inward  dbposition  falls  not  under  their  censure ;  and  it  would  be  foofidr 

(0  Ames,  de  Consc.  lib.  5.  cap.  1.  quest.  7. 
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c  may  legislative  power  to  make  such  laws,  which  it  is  impottible  for  it  to  put  in 
Eacution.  They  can  prohibit  the  outward  acts  of  theft  and  murder,  but  they  cannot 
HDiiiand  the  love  of  God,  the  hatred  of  sin,  the  contempt  of  the  world ;  they  cannot 
nohibit  unclean  thoughts,  and  tibe  atheism  of  the  heart  But  the  law  of  6od  tur- 
lounts  in  righteousness  all  the  laws  of  the  best  regulated  commonwealths  in  the 
Olid :  it  restrains  the  licentious  heart,  as  well  as  the  violent  hand ;  it  damps  the 
nry  fint  bubblings  of  corrupt  nature,  orders  a  purity  in  the  spring,  commands  a 
can  fountain,  clean  streams,  clean  vessels.  It  would  frame  the  neart  to  an  inward, 
I  well  as  the  life  to  an  outward  righteousness,  and  make  the  inside  purer  than  the 
itnde.  It  forbids  the  first  belchings  of  a  murderous  or  adulterous  intention :  it 
i^geth  man-  as  a  rational  creature,  and  therefore  exacts  a  conformity  of  every 
itional  faculty,  and  of  whatsoever  is  under  the  command  of  them.  It  commands 
m  inrivate  closet  to  be  free  from  the  least  cobweb,  as  well  as  the  outward  norch  to 
i  dean  from  mire  and  dirt  It  frtiwns  upon  all  stains  and  pollutions  of  tne  most 
itired  thoughts :  hence  the  apostle  calls  it  a  '  spiritual  law'  (Rom.  vii.  14),  as  not 
ilitical,  but  extending  its  force  further  than  the  frt>ntiers  of  the  man ;  placing  its 
itiffns  in  the  metropolis  of  the  heart  and  mind,  and  curbing  with  its  sceptre  the  in- 
■rd  motions  of  the  Spirit,  and  commanding  over  the  secrets  of  every  man's  breast 

(4.)  In  regard  of  the  perpetuity  of  it.  The  purity  and  perpetuity  of  it  are  linked 
giether  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xix.  9) :  <  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for 
rer ;'  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is.  that  law  which  commands  the  fear  and  worsliip 
'  God,  and  is  the  rule  of  it  And,  indeed,  God  values  it  at  such  a  rate,  that  rather 
lan  part  with  a  tittle,  or  let  the  honour  of  it  lie  in  the  dust,  he  would  not  only  let 
laaven  and  earth  pass  away,'  but  expose  his  Son  to  death  for  the  reparation  of  the 
rang  it  had  sustained.  So  holy  it  is,  that  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of  God 
innot  dispense  with  it,  cannot  abrogate  it,  without  despoiling  himself  of  his  own 
sing:  it  18  a  copy  of  the  eternal  law.  Can  he  ever  abrogate  the  command  of  love 
»  himself,  without  shewing  some  contempt  of  his  own  excellency  and  veiy  being  ? 
afore  he  can  enjoin  a  creature  not  to  love  him,  he  must  make  himself  unworthy  of 
(we,  and  worthy  of  hatred ;  this  would  be  the  highest  unrighteousness,  to  order  us 
I  hate  that  which  is  only  worthy  of  our  highest  afiections.  So  God  cannot  chanee 
le  first  command,  and  order  us  to  worship  many  gods ;  this  would  be  against  the 
ccellency  and  unity  of  God :  for  God  cannot  constitute  another  God,  or  make  any 
ling  worthy  of  an  honour  equal  with  himself."  Those  things  that  are  good,  only 
?caiise  they  are  commanded,  are  alterable  by  God :  those  things  that  are  intrinsically 
id  essentially  good,  and  therefore  commanded,  are  unalterably^  long  as  the  holi- 
»s  and  righteousness  of  God  stand  firm.     The  intrinsic  goodness  of  the  moral 

w,  the  concern  God  hath  for  it ;  tlie  perpetuity  of  the  precepts  of  the  first  table, 
id  the  care  he  hath  had  to  imprint  the  precepts  of  the  second  upon  the  minds  and 
msciences  of  men,  as  the  Author  of  nature  for  the  preservation  of  the  world, 
innifests  the  holiness  of  the  Lawmaker  and  Governor. 

2.  His  holiness  appears  in  the  ceremonial  law :  in  the  variety  of  sacrifices  for 
n,  wherein  he  writ  his  detestation  of  unrighteousness  in  bloody  characters.  His 
oliness  was  more  constantly  expressed  in  the  continual  sacrifices,  than  in  those  rarer 
irinklings  of  judgments  now  and  then  upon  the  world ;  which  often  reached,  not 
le  worst,  but  the  most  moderate  sinners,  and  were  the  occasions  of  the  questioning 
r  the  righteousness  of  his  providence  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  judgments 
m  ptuiUr  was  only  now  and  then  manifest:  by  his  long  patience,  he  might  be 
nafinea  by  some  reconciled  to  their  crimes,  or  not  much  concerned  in  them ;  but 
f  tne  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  he  witnessed  a  perpetual  and  uninterrupted 
ihorrence  of  whatsoever  was  evil.  Besides  those,  the  occasional  washuigs  and 
ninklings  upon  ceremonial  defilements,  which  polluted  only  the  body,  gave  an 
ridence,  that  eveiy  thing  that  had  a  resemblance  to  evil,  was  loathsome  to  him. 
.dd,  also,  the  prombitions  of  eating  such  and  such  creatures  that  were  filthy ;  as 
le  swine  that  wallowed  in  the  mire,  a  fit  emblem  for  the  profane  and  brutish  sinner; 
hich  had  a  moral  signification,  both  of  the  loathsomeness  of  sin  to  God,  and  the 
rentoin  themselves  ought  to  have  to  every  thing  that  was  filthy. 

3.  lliis  holiness  appears  in  the  allurements  annexed  to  the  law  for  keeping  it,  and 
le  afirightments  to  restrain  from  the  breaking  of  it     Both  promises  and  threaten- 

have  their  fundamental  root  in  the  holiness  of  God,  and  are  both  brancbet  of 

(«)  Suares. 
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thii  pecaliar  perfection.  As  they  respect  the  nature  of  Ood»  they  tn  iedirfB  I  u 
e£  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  love  of  righteouneai  ;  the  <ine  belong  to  biidiRila^^  I  k^ 
the  other  to  his  promises ;  both  join  toother  to  represent  this  diviae  pafaiii  I  ir 
the  creature,  ana  to  excite  to  an  imitatian  in  the  creatnre.  In  the  one^Gsiiril  I  s: 
render  sin  odious,  because  dangerous,  and  curb  tlie  pvmctiee  of  evil,  wliA  wtHmtr 
otherwise  be  licentious ;  in  the  other,  he  would  commend  righteousaeM,  adodi  I  ifi 
a  love  of  it,  which  would  otherwise  be  cold.  By  theae  God  raiti  die  tit  ^  I  « 
affections  of  men,  fear  and  hone ;  both  the  branches  of  aelf-Iore  in  bud  :  ^W  |  ^ 
mises  and  thrcatenings  are  botn  the  branches  of  holiness  in  God.  The  fld  » 
promises  is  the  same  with  the  exhortation  the  apostle  oondudes  from  thai  (I  Oft 
Til.  1) ;  *  Having  these  promises,  let  us  cleanse  ourselTes  from  all  filthiaaitfU  |i 
and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  die  fear  of  God.'  As  the  end  of  piecepli  k  tste.  1 1 
the  end  of  threatenmgs  is  to  deter  from  iniquity,  so  that  of  the  promises  iitsiftM 
to  obedience.  Thus  God  breathes  out  his  love  to  righteousness  in  emy  pMH; 
his  hatred  of  sin  in  every  threatening.  Hie  rewards  offered  in  the  0M,aeAi 
smiles  of  pleased  holiness ;  and  the  curses  thundered  in  the  other,  are  the^idiip 
of  enragea  righteousness. 

4.  His  holmess  appears  in  the  judgments  inflicted  for  the  Tiolatifln  of  Akki^ 
Divine  holiness  is  tnc  root  of  Divine  justice,  and  Divine  justice  is  the  tnu^d 
Divine  holiness.  Hence  both  are  expressed  in  Scripture  by  one  word  of  lightwsi 
ness,  which  sometimes  signifies  the  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  luiiH^* 
the  vindicative  stroke  of  his  arm  (Ps.  ciii.  6) ;  'The  Lord  executeth  righleoaaca 
and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed.'  So  (Dan.  ix.  7)  '  Righteousness  (thsii^ 
justice)  belongs  to  thee.'  The  viais  of  his  wrath  are  filled  from  Lis  'T»plitfay*  ni^ 
sion  to  iniquity.  All  penal  evils  shower  down  upon  the  heads  ol^  wicked  ■!% 
spread  their  root  in,  and  branch  out  from,  this  perfection.  AU  the  dreadfid  ttm 
and  tempests  in  the  world  are  blown  up  by  it  Why  doth  he  *  rain  snares,  lie  wA 
brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempest  Y  Because  *  the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righlM» 
ness '  (Ps.  xi.  6,  7).  And,  as  was  observed  before,  when  he  was  going  abost  Ai 
drt'ndfulest  work  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  the  overturning  the  Jewish  ilsl^ 
hanlpuing  the  hearts  of  that  unbelieving  people,  and  cashiering  a  nation,  oace  te 
to  him,  from  the  honour  of  his  protection ;  nis  holiness,  as  tlie  spring  of  all  duik  ii 
ap])lauded  by  the  seraphims  (Isa.  vi.  3,  compared  with  vcr.  9 — 11),  Sic  Impait; 
argues  the  approbation  of  a  crime,  and  punishment  the  abhorrency  of  it  Tliegreii- 
ness  of  the  crime,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  Judge,  are  the  first  natural  senfisMsii 
that  anse  in  the  minds  of  men  upon  the  appearance  of  Divine  judgments  in  tbe 
world,  by  those  that  are  near  them  ;<  as,  when  men  see  gibbets  erected,  scsibUi 
pvi*]mnHi,  instruments  of  death  and  torture  provided,  and  grievous  punishments  if 
tliotod,  the  first  reflection  in  the  spectator  is  the  malignity  of  the  crime,  aad  ibe 
drtrntation  the  governors  are  possessed  with. 

^1.)  How  severely  hath  he  punished  his  most  noble  creatures  for  it!  The  ooct 
glorious  angels,  u|)on  whom  he  had  been  at  greater  cost  than  upon  other  creatuits. 
aiul  drawn  more  lively  lineaments  of  his  own  excellency,  upon  the  transgressicB  of 
hisi  law,  arc  thrown  into  the  fiimace  of  justice,  without  any  mercy  to  pity  diem 
(Judo  (i).  And  though  there  were  but  one  sort  of  creatures  upon  the  earth  thai 
bore  his  image,  and  were  only  fit  to  publish  and  keep  up  his  honour  below  Ibc 
heavens,  yot,  upon  their  apostasy,  though  upon  a  temptation  from  a  subtle  and  iui- 
nuuiing  npirit,  the  man,  with  all  his  posterity,  is  sentenced  to  misery  in  life*  sad 
dodth  at  Iai«t ;  and  the  woman,  with  all  her  sex,  have  standing  punishments  inflicted 
i4i  ihoiu,  which,  as  they  begun  in  their  persons,  were  to  reach  as  far  as  the  U4 
mcudn'r  of  their  successive  generations.  So  holy  is  God,  that  he  will  not  endure  s 
aiK*(  in  his  choicest  work.  Men,  indeed,  when  there  is  a  crack  in  an  excellent  piece 
v^*  \kv«rk,  or  u  stain  upon  a  rich  garment,  do  not  cast  it  away ;  they  value  it  for  the 
ioiimiuiii|;  excellency,  more  than  hate  it  for  the  contracted  spot :  but  God  saw  no 
uxccIlviK'v  in  his  creature  worthy  regarding,  after  the  image  of  that  which  he  most 
cMtvcm^l  in  himself  was  defaced. 

\^'t.)  How  ilotostuble  to  him  are  the  very  instruments  of  sin  !  For  the  ill  nsetht 
Mcipv-ut,  Mi  'i\vA\kn\i\\  creature,  was  put  to  by  the  devil,  as  an  instnmient  in  the  fall 
ut'  uiMif  iho  whole  brood  of  those  animals  are  cursed  (Gi^ii.  iii.  IA\  *  curst*d  above 
uU  C4kLile,  Aud  above  every  beast  of  the  field.'     Not  only  the  devil's  head  is  threat- 
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to  be  for  ever  bmise^  and,  as  some  think,  rendered  irrecciverable  upon  this 
sr  testimony  of  his  malice  in  the  seduction  of  man,  who,  perhaps,  without  this 
•et,  might  have  been  admitted  into  the  arms  of  mercy,  notwithstanding  his  first 
S  *  UKNigh  the  Scripture  gives  us  no  account  of  this,  only  this  is  the  only  sentence 
I  wnA  of  nronounced  against  the  devil,  which  puts  him  into  an  irrecoverable  state 
Jhy  a  mortal  bruising  of  his  head.'  But,  I  say,  he  is  not  only  punished,  but  the 
^J^nHi,  whereby  he  blew  in  his  temptation,  is  put  into  a  worse  condition  than  it  was 
jjlime.  Thus  Ood  hated  the  sponge,  whereby  the  devil  deformed  his  beautiful 
i^M^ge :  thus  Qod,  to  manifest  his  detestation  of  sin,  ordered  the  beast,  whereby  any 
^pMB  WM  slain,  to  be  slain  as  well  as  the  malefactor  (Lev.  zx.  15).  The  gold  and 
g^Bwr  that  had  been  abused  to  idolatry,  and  were  the  ornaments  of  images,  though 
iiJfpod  in  themselves,  and  incapable  of  a  criminal  nature,  were  not  to  be  brought  into 
i^wir  houses,  but  detested  and  abhorred  by  them,  because  they  were  cursed,  and 
^^  abomination  to  the  Lord.  See  with  what  loathing  expressions  this  law  is  enjoined 
^^  Uiam  (Deut  vii.  25,  26).  So  contrary  is  the  holy  nature  of  God  to  every  sin, 
^^flnt  H  enrseth  every  thing  that  is  instrumental  in  it 

(3.)  How  detestable  is  eveiy  thing  to  him  that  is  in  the  sinner*s  possession  !  The 

^  rmry  Mrth,  which  God  had  made  Adam  the  proprietor  of,  was  cursed  for  his  sake 

,j  (OciL  liL  17,  18).     It  lost  its  beauty,  and  lies  languishing  to  this  day ;  and,  not- 

y  Withalanding  the  redemption  by  Christ,  hath  not  recovered  its  health,  nor  is  it  like 

,.  t»  do^  tin  tne  completing  the  fruits  of  it  upon  the  children  of  God  (Rom.  viii. 

i"  JN> — 38).    The  whole  lower  creation  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  and  put  into  pangs, 

I  Wftm  the  sin  of  man,  by  the  righteousness  of  God  detestine  his  ofience.   How  often 

^   Mith  bis  implacable  aversion  mmi  sin  been  shewn,  not  only  in  his  judgments  upon 

iha  ofoider  s  person,  but  by  wrapping  up,  in  the  same  judgment,  those  which  stood 

'  il  a  near  relation  to  them  1     Acnan,  witn  his  children  and  cattle,  are  overwhelmed 

with  atones,  and  burned  together  (Josh.  vii.  24,  25).    In  the  destruction  of  Sodom, 

liot  only  the  grown  malefactors,  but  the  youn?  spawn,  the  infants,  at  present  inca- 

■nbla  of  the  same  wickedness,  and  their  catUe,  were  burned  up  b^  the  same  fire 

■nan  heaven ;  and  the  place  where  theur  habitations  stood,  is,  at  this  day,  partly  a 

iMap  of  ashes,  and  partly  an  infectious  lake,  that  chokes  any  fish  that  swim  into 

ft  mm  Jordan,  and  stifles,  as  is  related,  by  its  vapour,  any  bird  that  attempts  to 

ity  over  it     O,  how  detestable  is  sin  to  uod,  that  causes  him  to  turn  a  pleasant 

land,  as  the  <  garden  of  the  Lord '  (as  it  is  styled  Gen.  xiii.  10),  into  a  lake  of 

■nlpbur;  to  make  it,  both  in  his  word  and  works,  as  a  lasting  monument  of  his 

abnorrence  of  evil ! 

(4.)  What  design  hath  God  in  all  these  acts  of  severity  and  vindictive  justice,  but 
to  set  off  the  lustre  of  his  holiness?  He  testifies  himself  concerned  for  those  laws, 
which  he  hath  set  as  hedges  and  limits  to  the  lusts  of  men ;  and,  therefore,  when  he 
breathes  forth  his  fiery  indignation  against  a  people,  he  is  said  to  get  himself  honour : 
aa  when  he  intended  the  Red  Sea  should  swallow  up  the  Egyptian  army  (Exod.  xiv. 
17,  18),  which  Moses,  in  his  triumphant  song,  echoes  baclc  again  (Exod.  xv.  1): 
*  Thou  hast  triumphed  gloriously ;'  gloriously  in  his  holiness,  which  is  the  glory  of 
his  nature,  as  Moses  himself  interprets  it  in  the  text  "When  men  will  not  own  the 
holiness  of  God,  in  a  way  of  duty,  God  will  vindicate  it  in  a  way  of  justice  and 
punishment  In  the  destruction  of  Aaron's  sons,  that  were  will -worshippers,  and 
would  take  strange  fire,  'sanctified '  and  'glorified'  are  coupled  (Lev.  x.  3) :  he  glorified 
himself  in  that  act,  in  vindicating  his  holiness  before  all  the  people,  declaring  that 
he  will  not  endure  sin  and  disobedience.  He  doth  therefore,  m  this  life,  more 
severely  punish  the  sins  of  his  people,  when  they  presume  upon  any  act  of  disobe- 
dience, for  a  testimony  that  the  nearness  and  dearness  of  any  person  to  him  shall 
not  make  him  unconcerned  in  his  holiness,  or  be  a  plea  for  impurity.  The  end  of 
all  his  judgments  is  to  witness  to  the  world  his  abominating  of  sin.  To  punish  and 
witness  against  men,  arc  one  and  the  same  thing  (Micali  i.  2)  :  '  Tlic  Lord  slmll 
witness  against  you;'  and  it  is  the  witness  of  God's  holiness  (Hos.  v.  5)  :  *  And 
the  pride  of  Inrael  doth  testify  to  his  face :'  one  renders  it  the  excellency  of  Israel, 
and  understands  it  of  God:  the  wordjpji^^,  which  is  here  in  our  translation,  'pride,' 
is  rendered  'excellency'  (Amos  viii.  T) :  *  The  Lord  God  hath  sworn  by  his  excel- 
lency ;*  which  is  interpreted  'holiness'  (Amos  iv.  2) :  'The  Lord  God  hath  sworti 
by  his  holmess.'  What  is  the  issue  or  end  of  this  swearing  by  'holiness,'  and  of  his 
'  excellency'  testifying  against  them  ?    In  all  thoae  places  you  will  find  them  to  he 
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sweeping  judgment:  in  one,  Israel  and  Ephraim  shall  'fall  in  their  iiiMimtj;'ii 
another,  he  will  'uke  them  away  with  hooka,'  and  '  their  posterity  withfidhMi; 
and  in  another,  he  would  *  never  foiset  any  of  their  worics.'     He  that  yaoAA 
wickiKlness  in  those  he  before  used  with  the  neatest  tenderness,  fhmiahethtkeidi 
witli  an  undeniable  evidence  of  the  detestabieness  of  it  to  him.    Were  not  JBd| 
fuinetimes  poured  out  upon  the  world,  it  would  he  believed,  that  God  wen 
an  approver  than  an  enemy  to  sin.    To  conclude,  since  God  hath  made  a  i 
•aw  to  guide  men,  annexed  promises  ahove  the  merit  of  obedience  to  aDm 
and  threatenuigs  dreadfVd  enough  to  a£Qright  men  Itobei  disobedience,  lie  ( 
be  the  cause  of  sin,  nor  a  lover  of  it.     How  can  he  be  the  author  of  that  wlsekb 
so  severely  forbids ;  or  love  that  which  he  delights  to  punish  ;  or  be  fbndfy  aU- 
pent  to  any  evil,  when  he  hates  the  ignorant  mstniments  in  the  ofieaoea  d  la 
n^asonable  creatures  ? 

Thirdly,  The  holiness  of  God  appears  in  our  restoration.    It  is  in  the  elaaof  Aa 
Mpel  we  behold  the  '  glory  of  the  Lord'  (2  Cor.  iiL  18)  ;  that  is,  the  a 


gospel  we  behold  the  *  glory  of  the  Lord'  (2  Cor.  liL  18)  ;  that  is,  the  eloiy  af  dv 
Isordf  into  whose  image  we  are  changed ;  but  we  are  changed  into  notoiii^  aa  Ae 
image  of  God,  but  into  holiness :  we  bore  not  upon  us  by  creation,  nor  by  r^cse- 
ration,  the  image  of  any  other  perfection :  we  cannot  be  chan^tnlttinto  bis  oooi- 
potcncc,  omniscience,  &c.,  but  into  the  image  of  his  righteousncwsL  This  ia  ik 
pleasing  and  glorious  sight  the  gospel  mirror  darts  in  our  eyes.    The  whole  acfoe  rf 


appears  m  the  manner  of  our  restoration,  vis.  by  Aa 
death  of  Christ  Not  all  the  vials  of  judgments,  tliat  have,  or  shall  be  poued  oil 
upon  the  wicked  world,  nor  the  flaming  mmace  of  a  sinner's  conscience,  nor  ^ 
irreversible  sentence  pronounced  against  the  rebellious  devils,  nor  the  groans  of  the 
damned  creatures,  give  such  a  demonstration  of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  as  the  wrsA 
of  (jiod  let  loose  upon  his  Son.  Never  did  Divine  holiness  appear  more  beantifid 
and  lovely,  than  at  the  time  our  Savioiur's  coimtenance  was  most  marred  in  the 
midst  of  his  dying  groans.  This  himself  acknowledges  in  that  prophetical  paala 
(xxii.  1,  2),   when   God  had  turned  his  smiling  face  from  him,  and  thrust  ha 


thou  inhabitest,  and  shtdt  for  ever  inhabit,  Uie  praises  of  all  thy  Israel.  Holiiim 
drew  the  veil  between  God's  countenance  and  our  Saviour's  soul.  Justice  indeed 
gave  the  stroke,  but  holiness  ordered  it.  In  this  his  purity  did  sparkle,  and  hia 
irreversible  justice  manifested  that  all  those  that  commit  sin  are  worthy  of  death ; 
this  was  the  perfect  index  of  his  *  righteousness '  (Rom.  iiL  25),  that  is,  of  bis  hfli*- 
iipss  and  tnitii ;  then  it  was  that  God  that  is  holy,  was  *  sanctified  in  righteouanoa* 
(Isa.  V.  16).     It  appears  the  more,  if  you  consider, 

(1.)  The  dignity  of  the  Redeemer's  nerson.  One  that  had  been  from  etemitr; 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  world ;  had  been  the  object  of  the  Divine  delight : 
he  that  was  God  blessed  for  ever,  becomes  a  curse ;  he  who  was  blessed  by  angek 
and  by  whom  God  blessed  the  world,  must  be  seized  with  horror ;  the  Son  of  etrt^ 
nity  must  bleed  to  death !  Where  did  ever  sin  appear  so  irrcconcileahle  to  Godf 
Wncre  did  God  ever  break  out  so  furiously  in  his  detestation  of  iniquity  ?  The 
Father  would  have  the  most  excellent  person,  one  next  in  order  to  himsdf,  and  equal 
to  him  in  all  the  glorious  perfections  of  his  nature  (Phil.  ii.  G\  die  on  a  diagraccfiil 
cross,  and  be  exposed  to  the  flames  of  Divine  wrath,  rather  than  sin  shoiud  live, 
and  his  holiness  remain  for  ever  disparaged  by  the  violations  of  his  law. 

(2.)  The  near  relation  he  stood  in  to  the  Father.  He  was  his  *  own  Son  that  he 
delivered  up'  (Rom.  viii.  32) ;  his  essential  image,  as  dearly  beloved  by  him  aa 
himself;  yet  he  would  abate  nothing  of  his  hatred  of  those  sins  imputed  to  one  a» 
dear  to  him,  and  who  never  had  done  any  thing  contrary  to  his  wiU.  The  atronff 
cries  uttered  by  him  could  not  cause  him  to  cut  off*  the  least  fringe  of  this  iov2 
garment,  nor  part  with  a  thread  the  robe  of  his  holiness  was  woven  with,  ftt 
torrent  of  wratn  is  opened  u^)()n  him,  and  the  Father's  heart  beats  not  in  the  leaal 
notice  of  tenderness  to  sin,  in  the  midst  of  his  Son's  agonies.  God  seems  to  lay 
aside  the  bowels  of  a  father,  and  put  on  the  garb  of  an  irreconcileable  enemy  *' 

(y)  Lingend.  Tom.  III.  pp.  699,  700. 
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I  which  account,  probably,  our  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  his  passion  gires  liini 
title  of  God ;  not  of  Father,  the  title  he  usually  before  addressed  to  him  with, 

CmXL  xxviL  46),  <  My  God,  my  God ;'  not,  My  Father,  my  Father ;  '  why  hast 
a  forsaken  me?'  He  seems  to  hang  upon  the  cross  like  a  disinherited  son, 
iAQe  he  appeared  in  the  garb  and  rank  of  a  sinner.  Then  was  his  head  loaded 
wMk  cones,  when  he  stood  under  that  sentence  of  *  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangs 
ipon  a  tree'  (GaL  Hi.  13),  and  looked  as  one  forlorn  and  rejected  by  the  Divine 
Mrily  and  tenderness.  God  dealt  not  with  him  as  if  he  had  been  one  in  so  near 
■  TCution  to  him.  He  left  him  not  to  the  will  only  of  the  instruments  of  his  death ; 
te  would  have  the  chiefest  blow  himself  of  bruising  of  him  (Isa.  liii.  10) :  <  It  pleased 
Ik*  Lord  to  bruise  him :'  the  Lord,  because  the  power  of  creatures  could  not  strike 
A  Uow  strong  enough  to  satisfy  and  secure  the  rights  of  infinite  holiness.  It  was 
Ihni'i'ifiwii  a  cup  tempered  and  put  into  his  hands  by  his  Father ;  a  cup  given  him 
ti  drink.  In  other  judgments  ne  lets  out  his  wrath  against  his  creatures;  in  this 
im  kCs  out  his  wrath,  as  it  were,  against  himself,  agamst  his  Son,  one  as  dear  to 
Um  as  himself.  As  in  his  making  creatures,  his  power  over  nothing  to  bring  it 
itto  being  appeared ;  but  in  pardonmg  sin  he  hath  power  over  himself;  so  in  punish- 
ky  creatures,  his  holiness  appears  in  his  wrath  against  creatures,  against  sinners 
hf  inherency ;  but  by  punishing  sin  in  his  Son,  his  holiness  sharpens  his  wraUi 
l^gunst  him  who  was  his  equal,  and  only  a  reputed  sinner ;  as  if  his  affection  to  his 
«wn  holiness  surmounted  his  affection  to  his  Son :  for  he  chose  to  suspend  the 
Inakings  out  of  his  affections  to  his  Son,  and  see  him  plunged  in  a  sharp  and  igno- 
■ifauous  misery,  without  giving  him  any  visible  token  of  his  love,  rather  than  see 
Ui  holiness  lie  groaning  under  the  injuries  of  a  transgressing  worid. 

(3.)  The  value  he  puts  irpon  his  holiness  appears  further,  in  the  advancement 
«f  mil  redeeming  person,  axcer  his  death.  Our  Saviour  was  advanced,  not  barely 
ftr  his  dying,  but  for  the  respect  he  had  in  his  death  to  this  attribute  of  God 
^cib.  i  9) :  <  Thou  hast  lovea  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity :  therefore  God, 
•m  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness,'  &c  By  righteousness 
ii  meant  this  perfection,  because  of  the  opposition  of  it  to  iniquity.  Some  think 
'  Aerefore '  to  be  the  final  cause ;  as  if  this  were  the  sense,  '  Thou  art  anointed  with 
iBtuB  oQ  of  gladness,  that  thou  mightest  love  righteousness  and  hate  iniquity.'  But 
tiie  Holy  Ghost  seeming  to  speak  in  this  chapter  not  only  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ 
tat  of  ms  exaltation  ;  the  doctrine  whereof  he  had  begun  in  ver.  3,  and  prosecutes 
Ib  the  following  verses,  I  would  rather  understand  *  therefore,'  for  '  this  cause,  or 
iCMon,  hath  God  anointed  thee ;'  not  'to  this  end.'  Christ  indeed  had  an  unction  of 
grace,  whereby  he  was  fitted  for  his  mediatory  work ;  he  had  also  an  imction  of 
rionr,  whereby  he  was  rewarded  for  it  In  the  first  regard,  it  was  a  qualifying  him 
nr  ms  office  ;  in  the  second  regard,  it  was  a  solemn  inaugurating  him  in  h.{4  royal 
anthority.  And  the  reason  of  his  being  settled  upon  a  Hhrone  for  ever  and  ever,'  is, 
'  because  he  loved  righteousness.'  He  suffered  himself  to  be  pierced  to  death,  that 
iin,  the  enemy  of  God's  purity,  mi^ht  be  destroyed,  and  the  honour  of  the  law, 
€be  image  of  God's  holiness,  mi^ht  oe  repaired  and  fulfilled  in  the  fallen  creature. 
He  restored  the  credit  of  Divine  nolincss  m  the  world,  in  manifesting,  by  his  death, 
Ck>d  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  all  sin ;  in  abolishing  the  empire  of  sin,  so  hateful 
to  Grod,  and  restoring  the  rectitude  of  nature,  and  new  fi'aming  the  image  of  God 
in  his  chosen  ones.  And  God  so  valued  this  vindication  of  his  holiness,  that  he 
eonfert  upon  him,  in  his  human  nature,  an  eternal  rovalty  and  empire  over  angels 
and  men.  Holiness  was  the  great  attribute  respected  by  Christ  in  his  dying,  .and 
manifested  in  his  death;  and  for  his  love  to  this,  God  would  bestow  an  honour  upon 
Ida  person,  in  that  nature  wherein  he  did  vindicate  the  honour  of  so  dear  a  penec- 
tion.  In  the  death  of  Christ,  he  shewed  his  resolution  to  preserve  its  rights  ;  in 
Ae  exaltation  of  Christ,  he  evidenced  his  mighty  pleasure  for  the  vindication  of  it ; 
in  both,  the  infinite  value  he  had  for  it,  as  dear  to  him  as  his  life  and  glory. 

(4.)  It  may  be  further  considered,  that  in  this  way  of  redemption,  ms  holiness  in 
the  hatred  of  sin  seems  to  be  valued  above  any  other  attribute.  He  proclaims  the 
▼aloe  of  it  above  the  person  of  his  Son ;  since  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Redeemer  i? 
^disguised,  obscured,  and  vailed,  in  order  to  the  restoring  tlie  honour  of  it.  And 
Christ  seems  to  value  it  above  his  own  person,  since  he  submitted  himself  to  the^  re- 
vioaehes  of  men,  to  clear  this  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  make  it  illustrious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.    You  heiurd  before,  at  the  beginning  of  the  handling  this 
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argument,  it  was  the  beauty  of  the  Deity,  the  lustre  of  his  nature,  thelmko/iEhii 
attributes,  his  very  life ;  he  values  it  equal  with  himself,  since  he  svean  brLS 
well  as  bv  his  life ;  and  none  of  his  attributes  would  have  a  due  decimim  vitbA 
it:  it  is  the  glorv  of  power,  mercy,  justice,  and  wisdom,  that  they  areallbij;* 
that  though  God  had  an  infinite  tenderness  and  compassion  to  the  folltn  ma&it, 
yet  it  should  not  extend  itself  in  his  relief  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Hehts  ofliiajKaT: 
he  would  liuve  tliis  triumph  in  the  tenderness  of  liis  mercy,  as  weS  as  the  ^x^ttan   1 1 
of  his  justice.     His  mercy  had  not  appeared  in  its  true  colours,  nor  attKo^dait- 
gular  end,  witliout  vengeance  on  sin.    It  would  have  been  a  compodidiunL'utvuLiSi 
in  sparine  the  sinner,  have  encouraged  the  sin,  and  affronted  holiness  in  the  isad 
of  it :  had  he  dispersed  his  compassions  about  die  world,  without  the  regard  tt  m 
hatred  of  sin,  his  mercy  had  been  too  cheap,  and  his  holiness  had  been  cuDtravi; 
his  mercy  would  not  have  triimiphed  in  tiis  own  nature,  whilst  his  holineakai 
suffered  ;  he  had  exercised  a  mercy  with  the  impairing  his  own  glor}' :  but  lov,  ii 
this  way  of  redemption,  the  riglits  of  both  are  secured,  both  have  their  doe  bttt: 
the  odiuuftnoHs  uf  sin  is  equally  discovered  with  tlic  greatest  of  his  compasskm:  si 
infinite  abhorroncc  of  sin,  and  an  infinite  love  to  ilie  world,  march  handinluid 
together.    Never  was  so  much  of  the  irreconcUeahleness  of  sin  to  him  set  forth,  ua 
the  moment  he  was  (>|H*ning  his  bowels  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  siuntrr.    Sin  ii 
made  the  chii'fe^t  mark  of  his  displeasure,  while  the  poor  creature  is  madr  ibr 
liighi'st  uhjeet  uf  l)i\  iue  pity.     There  could  have  been  no  motion  of  mercy,  withtht 
least  injury  to  purity  and  holiness.     In  this  way  mercy  and  truth,  mercy  to  tbr 
miiUTy  of  the  creuture,  and  truth  to  the  purity  of  the  law,  *  have  met  together:' dv 
righteousness  of  Oud,  and  tlie  peace  of  tlie  sinner,  '  have  kissed  each  other'  {V^ 
Ixxxv.  10). 

2.  The  holiness  of  God  in  his  hatred  of  sin  appears  in  our  justification,  and  tk 
conditions  he  requires  of  all  that  would  enjov  the  oenefit  of  redemption,  llii  «^ 
doin  liatli  so  tem)>ered  all  the  conditions  of  it,  that  the  honour  of  nis  holiness  is  si 
nmch  presi>rve(I«  im  tlie  sweetness  of  his  mercy  is  experimented  by  us :  all  the  ad- 
ditions urc  reeonl.s  of  his  exact  purity,  as  well  as  of  nis  condescending  grsoe.  Ov 
justiiicatiun  is  not  by  the  imperfect  works  of  creatures,  but  by  an  exact  and  infinitt 
righteitusness.  as  great  as  that  of  the  Deity  which  had  been  offended :  it  being  the 
righteousness  of  a  Divine  uerson,  upon  which  account  it  is  called  the  righteaiune« 
of  (jod  ;  not  only  in  regard  of  (iod's  appointing  it,  and  God's  accepting  it,  haiu 
it  is  a  righteousness  of  that  ]Hrrson  that  was  God,  and  is  God.  Faith  is  the  cob- 
dition  Ciod  requires  to  justitication ;  but  not  a  d«tad,  but  an  active  faith,  such  a  '&il& 
as  purities  tlie  heart'  (James  ii.  20;  Acts  xv.  9).  lie  calls  for  repentance,  which  if 
a  mond  retracting  our  offences,  and  an  a];mn)bHtion  of  contcnmcd  r^htcousnesa  and 
a  violated  law  ;  an  endeavoiu*  to  regain  what  is  lost,  and  to  pluck  out  the  heart  <if 
that  sin  wc  have  connnittod.  He  requires  mortification,  which  is  called  cruci^'OBSi 
wluTeby  a  man  would  Ktrike  as  full  and  deadly  a  blow  at  his  luits,  as  was  struck  si 
Christ  ui>on  the  crass,  and  make  them  as  certainly  die,  as  the  Redeemer  did.  Our 
own  righteousness  nuist  bo  condemned  by  us,  as  impure  and  imperfect :  we  mart 
disown  every  thing  that  is  our  own,  as  to  righteousness,  in  reverence  to  the  holinea 
of  (iod.  and  tlio  valuation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  He  hath  resolved  nocts 
bestow  the  inheritance  of  glory  without  the  root  of  grace.  None  are  partaken  of 
the  Divine  blessi^lnesa  that  are  not  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  :  there  must  be 
a  renewing  of  his  image  before  there  be  a  vision  of  his  face  (Heb.  xii.  14).  Ue 
will  not  liave  men  brought  only  into  a  relative  state  of  happiness  by  iustificatioo, 
without  a  real  state  of  grace  by  sjuictification ;  and  so  resolved  he  is  in  it,  that  then 
is  no  admittance  into  heaven  of  a  starting,  but  a  persevering  holiness  (RoouiL  ?)» 
*a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing:'  patient,  under  the  sharpness  of  affliction^  tai 
contiiming,  under  the  ple<asures  of  prosperity.  Hence  it  is  that  the  gospel,  the  re- 
storing doctrine,  hath  not  only  the  motives  of  rewards  to  allure  us  to  goM^  and  the 
iangor  of  punishments  to  scare  iis  from  evil,  as  the  law  hod;  but  they  are  set  forth 
in  a  higher  strain,  in  a  way  of  stronger  engagement;  the  rewards  are  heavenly,  and 
the  punishments  eternal :  and  more  powei^l  motives  besides,  from  the  choicer  ex- 
pressions of  Ciud's  love  in  the  death  of  his  Son.  The  whole  design  of  it  u  to  re- 
mstate  us  in  a  resemblance  to  this  Divine  perfection  ;  whereby  he  shews  what  ai 
atlwtion  he  hath  to  this  excellency  of  his  nature,  and  what  a  detestation  he  bath  of 
vvil,  which  is  contrary  to  it. 
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S.  It  ttppesn  in  tlie  actnal  rcgenentkiQ  of  the  redeemed  lodb,  and  a  canryioff  It 

n  to  a  nul  perfectkn.    At  election  it  the  efiect  of  God*i  toi^ereignty,  our  paraon 

he  Ihiit  of  hit  mercy,  our  knowledge  a  ttream  from  hit  witdom,  oar  ttrength  an 

uipr cation  of  hit  power;  to  our  puntv  it  a  heam  from  hit  holinetL     The  whole 

rvirk  of  tanetification,  and  the  preterratian  of  it,  our  Saviour  beet  for  hit  ditdplet  of 

lie  Father,  under  thit  title  (Joim  zviL  11, 17) : '  Holy  Father,  Keep  them  through 

by  own  name,'  and  <  tanctify  them  throuffh  thy  truth ;'  at  the  proper  tource  whence 

icuineaa  wat  to  flow  to  tiie  creature :  at  the  tun  it  the  proper  fountam  whence  light 

I  derived,  both  to  the  atan  abore,  and  hodiet  here  below.    Whence  He  it  not  only 

ailed  Holy,  but  the  Holy  One  of  Iirael  (laik  zliii.  15),  '  I  am  the  Lord  your  Holy 

hie,  the  Creator  of  Iirael :'  dit^laying  hit  holinest  in  them,  by  a  new  creation  of 

hem  aa  hit  ItraeL    At  the  rectitude  of  tiie  creature  at  the  firat  creation  wat  the 

fleet  of  hit  holinett,  to  the  parity  of  the  creature,  by  a  new  creation,  it  a  diauffht 

€  the  tame  perfection.    He  it  called  the  Holy  One  of  Itrael  more  in  Itaiah,  that 

irBDgelical  prophet,  in  erecting  Zion,  and  forming  a  people  for  himielC  than  in  the 

vhole  Scriptaire  betidet.    At  he  tent  Jetut  Chritt  to  tatitfy  hit  juttice  for  the  ex- 

piatioo  of  tne  guflt  of  tin,  to  he  tendt  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  cieanting  of  the  filth  of  tin. 

Old  overmattering  the  power  of  it :  Himtelf  it  the  foimtain,  the  £m  it  the  pattern, 

md  the  Holy  Ghott  the  immediate  imprinter  of  thit  stamp  of  holinett  upon  tne  crea- 

ttre.     God  bath  tuch  a  value  for  tint  attribute,  that  he  aesignt  the  glory  of  thit  in 

Ike  renewing  the  creature,  more  than  the  happiness  of  the  creature ;  though  the 

cae  doth  necessarily  follow  upon  the  other,  yet  the  one  is  the  principal  design,  and 

fte  other  the  consequent  of  the  former :  whence  our  salvation  is  more  frequenUy 

Nt  forth,  in  Scripture,  by  a  redemption  ftom  sin,  and  sanctification  of  the  soiu,  than 

^  a  poaaeaiion  of  heaven.'    Inaeed,  as  God  could  not  create  a  rational  creature, 

witluHit  interettin^  tlut  attribute  in  a  special  manner,  so  he  cannot  restore  the  fallen 

cseature  without  it     As  in  creating  a  rational  creature,  there  must  be  holiness  to 

tiocn  it,  aa  well  at  witdom  to  form  the  design,  and  power  to  eflbct  it ;  to  in  the 

iHtpration  of  the  creature,  at  he  coidd  not  make  a  reatonable  creature  unholy,  to 

k  cannot  rettore  a  fidlen  creature,  and  put  him  in  a  meet  posture  to  take  pleasure 

h  him,  without  communicating  to  him  a  resemblance  of  himselfl    As  G< 


^od  cannot 
k  bleated  in  himtelf  without  t'Lis  perfection  of  purity,  so  neither  can  a  creature  be 
Uetted  without  it  As  God  wcmld  be  unlovely  to  himself  without  this  attribute, 
■0  would  the  creature  be  unlovely  to  God,  without  a  stamp  and  mark  of  it  upon  hit 
Bafeore.  So  much  is  thit  perfection  one  with  God,  valued  by  him,  and  interested 
in  all  his  works  and  ways  I 

HI.  The  third  thine  I  am  to  do,  is  to  lay  down  some  proporitioni  in  the  defence 
of  God's  holiness  in  ul  his  acts,  about,  or  concerning  sm.  It  was  a  pradent  and 
pient  advice  of  Camero,  not  to  be  too  busy  and  rash  in  incmiriet  and  conclusions 
Aont  the  reason  of  God's  providence  in  tiie  matter  of  sin.  The  Scripture  hath  put 
abar  in  the  way  of  such  curiosity,  by  telling  us,  that  the  wa^  of  God's  wisdom  and 
righteonsnett  in  his  judgments  are  <  unsearchable*  (Rom.  xL  33)  :  much  more  the 
ways  of  God's  holiness,  as  he  stands  in  relation  to  sin,  as  a  Governor  of  the  world ;  we 
cannot  consider  those  things  witiiout  danger  of  slipping :  our  eyes  are  too  weak  to 
bok  upon  the  sun  without  being  dazzled :  too  much  curiosity  met  with  a  just  check 
m  our  first  parent  To  be  desirous  to  know  the  reason  of  all  God's  proceedmgs  m 
Ae  matter  of  sin,  is  to  second  tiie  ambition  of  Adam,  to  be  as  wise  as  God,  and  know 
Ae  leaton  of  hit  actingt  equally  with  himtelf.  It  is  more  easy,  as  the  same  author 
tnth.  to  give  an  account  of  Gott's  providence  since  the  revolt  of  man,  and  the  poison 
Oat  hath  universally  seized  upon  human  nature,  tiian  to  make  guesses  at  the  m^er 
of  tiie  ftn  of  the  first  man.    The  Scripture  hatii  given  us  but  a  short  accoimt  ottnj 

curious  inouiries  mto  it     It  is  certain  tiiat^Ood 


...  of  it,  to  discourage  too  cunous  mqmnes  ♦.i^i^^. 

man  upright ;  and  v^en  man  sinned  in  paradise,  God  was  ^tive  m  ^wf^^^^ 
the  tubttantml  nature  and  act  of  the  tinner  whUe  he  was  smnm^,  *^  iL^.^ 
■mporting  tiie  sinfulness  of  tiic  act :  he  was  permissive  m  «^e™*? '^i-^^"  i^ 
5^  wi&ihohiing  that  grace  which  might  certainly  have  prevented  J^^^^,'?^ 
e»equendy  his  iSiin ;  though  he  withheld  notiiing  *«*  T^  '^*^""?V^  of  m J^ 
nice  Jf  tiiat  temptation  wherewith  he  was  assaulted.  And  smcethe  lau^^  ^^ 
i3od,  aa  a  wise  governor,  is  directive  of  tiie  events  of  tiie  *™/«^'2St  tiiey  creep 
ftechoiceat  g«&  out  of  the  blackest  evil,  and  lunito  tiie  sms  of  men,  tna.      /    ^ 

(s)  Tit  IL 11—14,  sBd  many  •*>»«  P»««^ 
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not  10  far  as  the  evil  nature  of  men  would  urge  them  to ;  and  as  a  rigkteoot  Jodp, 
he  takes  away  tlic  talent  from  idle  servants,  and  the  light  Irani  wicked  ones,  whenlf 
they  stumble  and  fall  into  crimes,  b^  the  inclinations  and  proneness  of  dicir  on 
corrupt  natures,  leaves  them  to  the  bias  of  their  own  vicious  nabita,  denies  that  gnoe 
which  they  have  forfeited,  and  have  no  right  to  challenge,  and  turns  their  ainfidac' 
into  punishments,  both  to  the  committers  of  them  and  others.        * 

Prop.  I.  God's  holiness  is  not  chaiveable  with  any  blemish  for  his  creatiiig 

in  a  mutable  state.  It  is  true,  angds  and  men  were  created  with  a  chaogcskk 
nature ;  and  though  there  was  a  rich  and  glorious  stamp  upon  them  by  the  hand  d 
'iod,  yet  their  natures  wer^not  incapable  of  a  base  anci  vile  stamp  from  some  ote 
iirinciple  :  as  the  silver  which  bears  upon  it  the  image  of  a  great  prince,  is  etfJtk 
of  bciuff  melted  down,  and  imprinted  with  no  better  an  image  than  that  of  tone 
vile  and  monstrous  beast  Though  Grod  made  man  upright,  yet  he  was  capable  ef 
seeking  '  many  inventions'  (EccL  vii.  29) ;  yet  the  hand  of  God  was  not  defikd  by 
fbrminr  man  with  such  a  nature.  It  was  suitable  to  the  wisdom  €f  God  to  give  tk 
lationu  creature,  whom  he  had  furnished  with  a  power  of  acting  righteously,  tlie 
liberty  of  choice,  and  not  fix  him  in  an  unchangeable  state  without  a  trial  of  hhn  'm 
his  natural ;  that  if  he  did  obey,  his  obedience  might  be  the  more  valuable ;  and  if 
he  did  freely  ofiend,  his  offence  might  be  more  inexcusable. 

1.  No  creature  can  be  capable  of  immutability  by  nature.  Mutabilify  is  so  caK«- 
tial  to  a  creature,  that  a  creature  cannot  be  supposed  without  it :  you  must  suppose 
it  a  Creator,  not  a  creature,  if  you  allow  it  to  be  of  an  immutable  nature.  Immuts- 
bility  is  the  property  of  the  Supreme  Being.  God  '  only  hath  immortali^'  (1  Tm. 
vi.  16) ;  immortality,  as  opposed  not  only  to  a  natural,  but  to  a  sinful  dbath;  the 
word  only  appropriates  every  sort  of  immortality  to  God,  and  excludes  every  creatmt, 
whether  angel  or  man,  from  a  partnership  with  God  in  this  by  nature.  Evenr 
creature,  therefore,  b  capable  of  a  death  in  sin.  *  None  is  good  but  God,*  and  Dooe 
is  naturally  free  from  change  but  God,  which  excludes  every  creature  from  the  same 
prerc^ative ;  and  certainly;  if  one  angel  sinned,  all  might  have  sinned,  because  there 
was  the  same  root  of  mutability  in  one  as  well  as  another.  It  is  as  possible  for  a 
creature  to  be  a  Creator,  as  for  a  creature  to  have  naturally  an  incommunicable  pro- 
perty of  the  Creator.  All  things,  whether  angels  or  men,  are  made  of  nothing,  and 
therefore,  capable  of  defection ;  *  because  a  creature  being  made  of  nothing,  caanoc 
be  good,  per  esserUiamf  or  essentially  good,  but  by  participation  from  another.  Again, 
every  rational  creature,  being  made  of  nothing,  hath  a  superior  wliich  created  him 
and  governs  him,  and  is  capable  of  a  precept ;  and,  consequently,  capable  of  disobe- 
dience as  well  as  obedience  to  the  precept,  to  transgress  it,  as  well  as  obey  it  God 
cannot  sin,  because  he  can  have  no  superior  to  impose  a  precept  on  him.  A  ratiooil 
creature,  with  a  liberty  of  will  and  power  of  choice,  cannot  be  made  by  nature  of 
such  a  mould  and  temper,  but  he  must  be  as  well  capable  of  choosing  wrong,  as  of 
choosing  right ;  and,  therefore,  the  standing  angels,  and  glorified  saints,  though  they 
are  immutable,  it  is  not  bv  nature  that  they  are  so,  but  by  grace,  and  the  good  plet- 
sure  of  God;  for  thougli  they  arc  in  heaven,  they  have  still  in  their  nature  a  remote 
power  of  sinning,  but  it  shall  never  be  brought  into  act,  because  God  will  alwaji 
incline  their  wills  to  love  him,  and  never  concur  with  their  wills  to  any  evil  act 
Since,  therefore,  mutability  is  essential  to  a  creature  as  a  creature,  this  changeable- 
ness  cannot  properly  be  charged  upon  God  as  tlic  author  it ;  for  it  was  not  the  term 
of  God's  creating  act,  but  did  necessarily  residt  from  the  nature  of  the  creature,  as 
unchangcableness  doth  result  from  the  essence  of  God.  The  brittleness  of  a  glass 
is  no  blame  to  the  art  of  him  that  blew  up  the  glass  into  such  a  fashion  ;  that,  im- 
perfection of  brittleness  is  not  from  the  workman,  but  the  matter :  so,  though  mi- 
changeableness  be  an  imperfection,  yet  it  is  so  necessary  a  one,  that  no  creature  can 
be  naturally  without  it :  besides,  though  angels  and  men  were  mutable  by  creation, 
and  capable  to  exercise  their  wills,  yet  they  were  not  necessitated  to  evil ;  and  this 
mutability  did  not  infer  a  necessity  that  they  should  fall,  because  some  angels,  which 
had  the  same  root  of  changeableness  in  tfieir  natures  with  those  that  fell,  did  not 
fall,  which  they  would  have  done,  if  capableness  of  changing,  andnecessity  of  changin" 
were  one  and  the  same  thing. 

2.  Though  God  made  the  creature  mutable,  yet  he  made  him  not  evil.  There  couM 
be  nothing  of  evil  in  him  that  God  created  after  his  own  image,  and  pronounr*^ 

(a)  SuAiez.  Vol.  II.  p.  548. 
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'good '  (Gen.  i.  27,  31).  Man  had  an  ability  to  stand,  as  well  as  a  capacity  to  fall : 
be  was  created  with  a  principle  of  acting  freely,  whereby  he  was  capable  of  loving 
God  as  his  chief  good,  and  moving  to  him  as  his  last  end ;  there  was  a  beam  of  light 
ui  man's  onderstanding  to  know  tne  rule  he  was  to  conform  to,  a  harmony  between 
his  reason  and  his  affections,  an  original  righteousness :  so  that  it  seemed  more  ea«y 
(or  him  to  determine  his  will  to  continue  in  obedience  to  the  precept,  than  to  swerve 
from  it ;  to  adhere  to  God  as  his  chief  good,  than  to  listen  to  the  charms  of  Satan. 
God  created  him  with  those  advantages,  that  he  might  with  more  facility  have  kc|>t 
bis  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Divine  beauty,  than  turn  his  back  upon  it,  and  with  greater 
?a9e  have  kept  the  precept  God  eave  him,  than  have  broken  it  The  very  first 
thought  darted,  or  impression  made,  by  Goid,  upon  the  angelical  or  human  nature, 
was  the  knowledge  or  himself  as  their  Author,  and  could  be  no  other  than  such 
vbereby  both  angels  and  men  might  be  excited  to  a  love  of  that  adorable  Being,  that 
had  framed  them  so  gloriously  out  of  nothing :  and  if  they  turned  their  wiUs  and  affec- 
iona  to  another  object  it  was  not  by  the  direction  of  God,  but  contrary  to  the  im- 
Btesaion  God  had  made  upon  them,  or  the  first  thought  he  flashed  into  them.  Tlicy 
inmed  themselves  to  the  admiring  their  own  excellency,  or  affecting  an  adrantage 
listinct  from  that  which  they  were  to  look  for  only  firom  God  (1  Tim.  iiL  6).  Pride 
WBM  the  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  the  deviL  Though  the  wills  of  angels  and 
Yien  were  created  mutable,  and  so  were  imperfect,  yet  they  were  not  created  evil, 
rhough  they  inight  sin,  yet  they  might  not  sin,  and,  therefore,  were  not  evil  in  their 
Dwn  nature.  What  reflection,  then,  could  this  mutability  of  their  nature  be  upon 
God  f  So  far  is  it  from  any,  that  he  is  fully  cleared,  by  storing  up  in  the  nature  of 
man  sufficient  provision  against  his  departure  from  him.  God  was  so  far  from 
ereating  him  evil,  that  he  fortified  him  with  a  knowledge  in  hia  understanding,  and 
a  strength  in  his  nature  to  withstand  any  invasion.  The  knowledge  was  exerciflod 
hy  Eve,  in  the  very  moment  of  the  serpent's  assaulting  her  (Gen.  iii.  3) ;  Eve 
laid  to  the  serpent,  *  God  hath  said,  ye  shall  not  cat  of  it : '  and  had  her  thoughts 
Wen  intent  upon  Uiis,  *  God  hath  sai^'  and  not  diverted  to  the  motions  of  the  senfli- 
live  appetite  and  liquorish  palate,  it  had  been  sufficient  to  put  bv  all  the  passes  the 
derfl  did,  or  could  have  made  at  her.  So  that  you  see,  though  God  made  the  creature 
■ratable,  yet  he  made  him  not  evil.     Tliis  clears  the  holiness  of  God. 

3.  Therefore  it  follows,  That  tliough  God  created  man  changeable,  ^ct  he  was  not 
Ibe  cause  of  his  change  by  his  fall.  Though  man  was  creatca  defectible,  yet  he  was 
lot  determined  by  God  influencing  his  wifl  by  any  positive  act  to  that  change  and 
•postasy.  God  placed  him  in  a  free  posture,  set  life  and  happiness  before  him  on 
neone  hand,  misery  and  death  on  the  other;  as  he  did  not  draw  him  into  the  nrinx 
of  perpetual  blessedness,  so  he  did  not  drive  him  into  the  gul])h  of  hiH  misery.^  He 
£a  not  incline  him  to  evil.  It  was  repugnant  to  tlie  goodneiw  of  God  to  corrupt  llu; 
rigfateouaness  of  those  faculties  he  had  so  lately  beautified  him  with.  It  wuh  not 
likely  he  should  deface  the  beauty  of  that  work  he  had  coni[M>iMrd  with  so  much  wis- 
dom and  skill.  Would  he,  by  any  act  of  his  own,  make  that  had,  wliichf  but  a  litth? 
before,  he  had  acquiesced  in  an  good  ?  Angels  and  men  were  left  to  their  liberty  nnd 
eooduct  of  their  natural  faculties;  and  if  (/od  inspired  them  with  any  motioiiH,  they 
ceold  not  but  be  motions  to  good,  and  suited  to  that  righteous  nature  lie  had  en- 
dued Aem  with.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  God  did  not,  in  a  supernatural  way, 
act  inwardly  upon  the  mind  of  man,  but  left  him  wholly  to  that  power,  which  lie 
bad,  in  creation,  furnished  him  with.    The  Scripture  frees  (iod  fully  from  any  blaniu 


.himself  into  a  forlorn  state.     As  he  was  a  mutable  creature,  he  was  from  (Joel ; 

is  be  was  a  changed  and  corrupted  creature,  it  was  from  the  devil  seducing,  and 
bhown  pliableness  in  admitting.  As  silver,  and  gold,  and  other  metals,  were 
eivated  by  God  in  such  a  fonn  and  figure,  yet  capable  of  receiving  other  forms  bv 
the  mdustrious  art  of  man  ;  when  the  image  of  a  man  is  put  upon  a  piece  of  metal, 
God  is  not  said  to  create  that  image,  though  he  created  the  substance  with  such  a 
property,  that  it  was  capable  of  receiving  it ;  this  capacity  is  from  the  nature  ot  the 

(6)  Am}-!.  Moral.  Tom.  I.  pp.  615,  616. 
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metal  by  Ood*8  creatioii  of  it,  but  the  carving  the  figure  of-  this  or  tfiat  bmb  hait 
the  act  of  God,  but  ^e  act  of  man.  As  images,  in  Scripture,  are  called  the  vnk  d 
mens'  liands,  in  regard  of  the  imagery,  though  the  matter,  wood  or  stooe,  190a 
which  the  image  was  carved,  was  a  work  of  uod's  creative  power.  When  sa  sith 
ficer  frames  an  excellent  instrument,  and  a  muaician  exactly  tunes  it,  and  it  coein 
out  of  their  hands  without  a  blemish,  but  capable  to  be  untuned  by  some  rode  bsai 
or  receive  a  crack  by  a  sudden  fall,  if  it  meet  with  a  disaster,  is  either  the  wodnm 
or  musician  to  be  blamed?  The  ruin  of  a  houses  caused  by  the  wastcAdaeH  or 
carelessness  of  the  tenant,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  workman  that  built  it  sHqb^ 
and  left  it  in  a  good  posture. 

Prop.  II.  GmI's  holiness  is  not  blemished  by  enjdning  nuin  a  law,  which  hi 
knew  he  would  not  observe. 

1.  The  law  was  not  above  his  strength.  Had  the  law  been  impossiUe  to  he  ob- 
served, no  crime  could  have  been  imputed  to  the  subject,  the  fault  had  lain  whoBv 
upon  the  Governor ;  the  non-observance  of  it  had  been  fironi  a  want  of  strength,  asi 
not  from  a  want  of  will  Had  God  commanded  Adam  to  fly  up  to  the  sun,  when 
lie  had  not  given  him  wings,  Adam  might  have  a  will  to  obey  it,  but  his  power 
would  be  too  sliort  to  perform  iL  But  the  law  set  him  for  a  rule,  had  nothing  of  inh 
possibility  in  it ;  it  was  easy  to  be  observed ;  the  command  was  rather  bdow,  thaa 
above  his  strength ;  and  the  sanction  of  it  was  more  apt  to  restrain  and  scare  bin 
from  the  breach  of  it,  than  encourage  any  daring  attempts  against  it ;  he  hsd  si 
much  power,  or  rather  more,  to  conform  to  it,  than  to  warp  from  it ;  and  greater 
arguments  and  interest  to  be  observant  of  it,  Uian  to  violate  it ;  his  all  was  secured 
by  the  one,  and  his  ruin  ascertained  by  the  other.  Tha  commands  of  God  are  not 
grievous  (1  John  v.  3)  ;  from  the  first  to  the  last  command,  tlicre  is  nothing  impos- 
sible, nothing  hard  to  the  original  and  created  nature  of  man,  which  were  all  summed 
up  in  a  love  to  God,  which  was  the  pleasure  and  delif ht  of  man,  ta  well  ss  hii 
duty,  if  he  had  not,  by  inconsiderateness,  neglected  the  dictates  and  resolves  of  bii 
own  understanding.  The  law  was  suited  to  tne  strength  of  man,  and  fitted  for  the 
improvement  and  perfection  of  his  nature ;  in  which  respect^  the  apostle  esDs  it 
'ffood,'  as  it  refers  to  man,  as  well  as  <  liuly,'  as  it  refers  to  God  (Rom.  viL  12). 
Now,  since  God  created  man  a  creature  capable  to  be  governed  by  a  law,  sad  ai 
a  rational  creature  endued  with  understanding  and  will,  not  to  be  governed,  accoid- 
ing  to  his  nature,  without  a  law ;  was  it  congruous  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  reject 
only  the  futiu>e  state  of  man,  which,  from  the  depth  of  his  infinite  knowledge,  ht 
did  infallibly  foresee  would  be  miserable,  by  tlie  wilful  defection  of  man  from  die 
rule  ?  Had  it  been  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  respect  only  this  future  state, 
and  not  the  present  state  of  the  creature  ;  and  therefore  leave  him  lawless,  becau« 
he  knew  he  would  violate  the  law?  Should  God  forbear  to  act  like  a  wisegsvcnior, 
because  he  foresaw  that  man  would  cease  to  act  like  an  obedient  sulriect  I  Shall  a 
righteous  magistrate  forbear  to  make  just  and  good  laws,  because  he  foresees,  either 
from  the  dispositions  of  his  subjects,  their  ill  humour,  or  some  circumstances  which 
will  intervene,  that  multitudes  of  them  will  incUnc  to  break  those  laws,  and  fall  un- 
der the  penalty  of  them  ?  No  blame  can  be  upon  that  magistrate  who  minds  the 
rule  of  righteousness,  and  the  necessary  duty  of  his  government,  since  he  is  not  tbe 
cause  of  those  turbulent  aflFections  of  men,  which  he  wisely  foresees  will  rve  up 
against  his  just  edicts. 

2.  Though  the  law  now  be  above  the  strength  of  man,  yet  is  not  the  holiness  of  Gud 
blemished  by  keeping  it  up.  It  is  true,  God  hath  been  mcxooAy  pleased  to  mitigate 
the  severity  and  rigour  of  the  law,  by  the  entrance  of  the  gospel ;  yet  where  men 
refuse  the  terms  of  tlie  gospel,  they  continue  themselves  under  the  condemnation  of 
the  law,  and  are  justly  guilty  of  the  breach  of  it,  though  tliey  have  no  strength  to 
observe  it  The  law,  as  I  said  before,  was  not  above  man's  strength,  when  he  was 
possessed  of  original  righteousness,  though  it  be  above  man's  strength,  since  he  was 
stripped  of  origmal  righteousness.  The  command  was  dated  before  man  had  con- 
tracted his  imjjotency,  when  he  had  a  power  to  keep  it  as  well  as  to  break  it.  Hsd 
it  been  enjoined  to  man  only  afler  the  fall,  and  not  before,  he  might  have  hsd  a 
better  pretence  to  excuse  himself,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  it;  yet  he  would 
not  have  had  sufficient  excuse,  since  the  impossibility  did  not  result  firom  the  nature 
of  the  Uw,  but  from  the  corrupted  nature  of  the  creature.  It  was  •  weak  through 
the  flesh'  (Horn.  viii.  3),  but  it  was  promulgcd  when  man  had  a  sti'ength  propo^ 
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aed  to  the  commaiidi  of  it  And  now,  lince  man  hath  unhappily  made  himaelf 
apuble  of  obeying  it,  muit  God  s  holiness  in  his  law  be  blemished  for  enjoining 
Klust  he  abn^fate  those  commands^  and  prohibit  what  before  he  enjoined,  for 
'  satLsfaciion  ofthe  corrupted  creature  ?  Would  not  this  be  his  *  ceasing  to  be  holy/ 
tt  his  creature  might  be  unblameably  unrighteous?  Must  God  strip  himself  of 
holiness,  because  man  wiU  not  diKmufge  hia  iniquity?  He  cannot  be  the  cause 
sin,  by  keeping  up  the  law,  who  would  be  the  cause  of  all  the  unrighteousness  of 
•n,  by  removing  the  authority  of  it  Some  things  in  the  law  that  are  intrinsically 
)d  in  their  own  nature,  are  indispensable,  and  it  is  repiupant  to  the  nature  of  God 
i  to  command  them.  If  he  were  not  the  guardian  ofnis  indispensable  law,  he 
uld  be  the  cause  and  oountenancer  of  the  creatures'  iniquity.  So  little  reason 
re  men  to  char^  God  with  beinff  the  cause  of  their  sin,  by  not  repealing  hip 
r  to  gratify  their  impotence,  that  he  would  be  unholy  if  be  cud.  Goa  must  not 
e  hia  purity,  because  man  hath  lost  his,  and  cast  away  the  right  of  his  sovereignty, 
»u8e  man  hath  cast  away  his  power  of  obedience. 

3.  God's  foreknowledge  that  his  law  would  not  be  observed,  lays  no  blame  upon 
a.  Though  the  foreknowledge  of  God  be  infallible,  yet  it  doth  not  necessitate 
i  creature  m  acting.  It  was  certain  from  eternity,  that  Adam  would  fall,  that 
n  would  do  such  and  such  actions,  that  Judas  would  betray  our  Saviour ;  God  fore- 
ew  all  those  things  fW>m  eternity ;  but,  it  is  as  certain  that  this  foreknowledge 
I  not  necessitate  the  will  of  Adam,  or  any  other  branch  of  his  posterity,  in  the 
log  those  actions  that  were  so  foreseen  by  God ;  they  voluntarily  run  mto  such 
uvea,  not  by  any  impulsion.  God's  knowledge  was  not  suspended  between  cer- 
nty  and  uncertainty ;  he  certainly  foreknew  that  his  law  would  be  broken  hy 
lam ;  he  foreknew  it  in  his  own  decree  of  not  hinderiM  him,  by  giving  Adam  tliu 
oacious  grace  which  would  infallibly  have  prevented  it;  yet  Adam  did  freely 
«k  this  mw,  and  never  imagined  that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  did  necossitiite 
a  to  it ;  he  could  find  no  cause  dT  his  own  sin,  but  the  liberty  of  his  own  will ;  he 
isgea  the  occasion  of  his  sin  upon  the  woman,  and  consequently  upon  God  in 
ing  the  woman  to  him  (Gen.  iu.  12).  He  could  not  be  so  ignorant  ofthe  nature 
God,  as  to  imagine  him  without  a  foresight  of  future  things ;  since  his  knowledge 
what  was  to  be  known  of  God  by  creation,  was  greater  than  any  man's  nince,  in 
probability.  But,  however,  if  he  were  not  acquainted  with  the  notion  of  God's 
rkaowledge,  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his  own  act ;  there  could  not  have  been 
f  necessity  upon  him,  any  kind  of  constraint  of  him  in  his  action,  that  could  have 
rn  unknown  to  him ;  and  he  would  not  have  omitted  a  plea  of  so  strong  a  nature, 
en  he  was  upon  his  trial  for  life  or  death ;  especially  wnen  he  urgeth  so  weak  an 
luinent,  to  impute  his  crime  to  God,  as  the  gift  of  the  woman ;  as  if  thut  which 
s  designed  him  for  a  help,  were  intended  for  his  ruin.  If  God's  prescience  takes 
ay  the  liberty  of  the  creature,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  action  in  the  world 
r  there  is  nothing  done  but  is  foreknown  by  God,  else  we  render  God  of  u  limited 
dentanding),  nor  ever  was,  no,  not  by  God  himself,  ad  extra  ;  for  whatsoever  he 
ih  done  in  creation,  whatsoever  he  hath  done  since  the  creation,  was  foreknown 
him  ;  he  resolved  to  do  it,  and,  therefore,  foreknew  that  he  would  do  it.  Did  God 
1^  therefore,  necessarily,  as  necessity  is  opposed  to  liberty  ?  As  he  freely  decrees 
Mt  he  will  do,  so  he  effects  what  he  freely  decreed.  Foreknowledge  is  so  far  from 
trenching  upon  the  liberty  of  the  will,  that  predetermination,  which  in  the  notion 
it  speaks  something  more,  doth  not  dissolve  it ;  God  did  not  only  foreknow,  but 
tcrmine  the  suffering  of  Christ  (Acts  iv.  27,  28).  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that 
irist  should  suffer,  that  God  might  not  be  mistaken  in  his  foreknowledge,  or  come 
mt  of  his  determinate  decree ;  but  did  this  take  away  the  liberty  of  Christ  in  saf- 
ring?  (Eph.  v.  2) :  *  Who  offered  himself  up  to  God ;  *  that  is,  by  a  voluntary  act, 
well  as  designed  to  do  it  by  a  determinate  counsel.  It  did  infallibly  secure  the 
ent,  but  did  not  annihilate  the  liberty  of  the  action,  either  in  Christ's  willingness 
suffer,  or  the  crime  of  the  Jews  that  made  him  suffer.  God's  prescience  is  God's 
orision  of  things  arising  from  their  proper  causes ;  as  a  gardener  foresees  in  his 
snts  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  that  will  arise  from  them  in  the  spring,  because  ho 
lows  tlie  strength  and  nature  of  their  several  roots  which  lie  under  ground ;  but 
I  foresight  of  these  things  is  not  the  cause  of  the  rise  and  appearance  of  those 
twenTTf  any  of  us  see  a  ship  moving  towards  such  a  rock  or  quicksand,  and  know 
to  be  governed  by  a  negligent  pilot,  we  shall  certainly  foresee  thut  the  ship  will 
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be  torn'  in  pieces  by  the  rock,  or  ewallowed  up  by  the  undi;  bat  fa  tUi  facM 
of  ours  from  the  caiues,  any  caiue  of  the  effect ;  or  can  we  from  hence  be  aid  tok 
the  authors  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  ship,  and  the  loss  of  the  passengers  and  goodi? 
The  &11  of  Adam  was  foreseen  by  God  to  come  to  pass  by  toe  consent  of  bn  free- 
wfl],  in  the  choice  of  the  proposed  temptation.    God  foreknew  Adam  would  so,  mk 
if  Adam  would  not  have  sinned,  God  would  hare  foreknown  that  he  would  not  sk 
Adam  might  easily  have  detected  the  serpent's  fraud,  and  made  a  better  ekctks; 
God  foresaw  that  he  would  not  do  it;  God's  foreknowledge  did  not  make  Adm 
guilty  or  innocent ;  whether  God  had  foreknown  it  or  no,  he  was  emtty  by  a  frs 
choice,  and  a  willing  neglect  of  his  own  duty.  Adam  knew  that  God  foceknev  tkt 
he  might  eat  of  the  fhut,  and  fall  and  die,  because  God  had  finindden  Inm;  As 
foreknowledge  that  he  would  do  it,  was  no  more  a  cause  of  his  action,  thsa  ths 
foreknowledge  that  he  might  do  it  Judas  certainly  knew  that  his  Master  liie- 
knew  that  he  should  betray  him,  for  Christ  had  acquainted  him  with  it  (John  zS. 
21,  26) ;  yet  he  never  charged  this  foreknowledge  of  Christ  with  any  gmlt  «f  Ui 
treachery. 

jprtm.  III.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  decreeing  the  eternal  rejee- 
tion  orsome  men.  Reprobation,  in  its  first  notion,  is  an  act  of  pretention,  or 


by.  A  man  is  not  made  wicked  by  the  act  of  God ;  but  it  supposeth  him  wicked; 
and  so  it  is  nothing  else  but  God's  leaving  a  man  in  that  guilt  and  filth  wherein  k 
beholds  him.  In  its  second  notion,  it  is  an  ordination,  not  to  a  crime,  but  to  a  pimisb- 
ment  (Jude  4) :  '  an  ordaining  to  condemnation.'  And  though  it  be  an  etenial  act 
of  God,  yet,  in  order  of  nature,  it  follows  upon  the  foresight  of  the  transgressoo  of 
man,  and  supposeth  the  crime.  God  considers  Adam's  revolt,  and  views  the  whok 
mass  of  his  corrupted  posterity,  and  chooses  some  to  reduce  to  himself  by  his  eraee, 
and  leaves  others  to  lie  sinking  in  their  ruins.  Since  all  mankind  fell  by  the  nil  cf 
Adam,  and  have  corruption  conveyed  to  them  successively  by  that  root,  whereof  tbcy 
are  branches ;  all  men  might  justly  be  left  wallowing  in  that  miserable  conditkn  to 
which  they  are  reduced  by  the  apostasy  of  their  common  head ;  and  God  might  hare 
passed  by  the  whole  race  of  man,  as  well  as  he  did  the  fallen  angels,  without  any  hope 
of  redemption.  He  was  no  more  bound  to  restore  man,  than  to  restore  devils,  nor  boond 
to  repair  the  nature  of  any  one  son  of  Adam;  and  had  he  dealt  with  men  as  he  dealt 
with  the  devils,  they  had  had,  all  of  them,  as  little  just  ground  to  complain  of  God; 
for  all  men  deserved  to  be  left  to  themselves,  for  aU  were  concluded  under  sin ;  but 
God  calls  out  some  to  make  monuments  of  his  grace,  which  is  an  act  of  the  soveieigii 
mercy  of  that  dominion,  whereby  *  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy ' 
(Rom.  ix.  18);  others  he  passes  by,  and  leaves  them  remaining  in  that  cormptioD 
of  nature  wherein  they  were  bom.  If  men  have  a  power  to  dispose  of  their  ovn 
goods,  without  any  unrighteousness,  why  should  not  God  dispose  of  his  own  grace, 
and  bestow  it  upon  whom  he  pleases ;  since  it  is  a  debt  to  none,  but  a  free  gift  to 
any  that  enjoy  it  ?  God  is  not  tlie  cause  of  sin  in  this,  because  his  operation  about 
this  is  negative ;  it  is  not  an  action,  but  a  denial  of  action,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  the  evil  actions  of  men.c  God  acts  nothing,  but  withholds  his  power; 
he  doth  not  enlighten  tlicir  minds,  nor  incline  their  wills  so  powerfully,  as  to  emel 
'  their  darkness,  and  root  out  those  evil  habits  which  possess  them  by  nature.  God 
could,  if  he  would,  savingly  enlighten  the  mmds  of  all  men  in  the  world,  and  quicken 
their  hearts  with  a  new  life  by  an  invincible  grace ;  but  in  not  doing  it,  there  is  no 
positive  act  of  God,  but  a  cessation  of  action.  We  may  with  as  much  reason  say, 
that  God  is  the  cause  of  all  the  sinful  actions  that  are  committed  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  devils,  since  their  first  rebellion,  because  he  leaves  them  to  themselves,  and 
bestows  not  a  new  grace  upon  them, — as  say,  God  is  the  cause  of  the  sins  of  tho« 
that  he  overlooks  and  leaves  in  that  state  of  guilt  wherein  he  found  them.  God  did 
not  pass  by  any  without  the  consideration  of  sin ;  so  that  this  act  of  God  is  not  re- 
pugnant to  his  holiness,  but  conformable  to  his  justice. 

l^rop.  IV.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  his  secret  will  to  suffer  sin 
to  enter  into  the  world.  God  never  willed  sin  by  his  preceptive  will.  It  was  never 
founded  upon,  or  produced  by  any  word  of  his,  as  the  creation  was.  He  never  said. 
Let  there  be  sin  under  the  heaven,  as  he  said, '  Let  there  be  water  under  the  heaven.' 
Nor  doth  he  will  it  by  infusing  any  habit  of  it,  or  stirring  up  inclinations  to  it :  no, 
*  God  tempts  no  man'  (James  i.  13).  Nor  doUi  he  will  it  by  his  approring  will ;  it 

(e)  Amyral.  Defence  dc  Calv.  p.  145. 
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I  detestable  to  him,  nor  ever  can  be  otherwise;  he  cannot  approve  it  either  before 
ommission  or  after. 

1.  The  will  of  God  is  in  some  sort  concurrent  with  sin.  He  doth  not  properly 
nXL  it,  but  he  wills  not  to  hinder  it,  to  which,  bv  his  omnipotence,  he  could  put  a 
ar.  If  he  did  positively  will  it,  it  might  be  wrought  by  himself,  and  so  could  not  be 
riL  If  he  did  m  no  sort  will  it,  it  would  not  be  committed  by  his  creature ;  sin  en- 
sred  into  the  worid,  either  God  willing  the  permission  of  it,  or  not  willing  the  per- 
liasion  of  it  The  latter  cannot  be  said ;  for  then  the  creature  is  more  powerful 
lan  God,  and  can  do  that  which  God  will  not  permit  God  can,^  he  be  pleased, 
antsh  all  sin  in  a  moment  out  of  the  world :  he  could  have  prevented  the  revolt  of 
Dcels,  and  the  fail  of  man ;  they  did  not  sin  whether  he  would  or  no :  he  might, 
f  nifl  grace,  have  stepped  in  the  first  moment,  and  made  a  special  impression  upon 
lem  of  the  happiness  they  already  possessed,  and  the  misery  they  would  incur  by 
ay  wicked  attempt  He  could  as  well  have  prevented  the  sm  of  the  fallen  angels, 
ad  confirmed  them  in  grace,  as  of  those  that  continued  in  their  happy  state :  he 
light  have  appeared  to  man,  informed  him  of  the  issue  of  his  design,  and  made 
*cret  impressions  upon  his  heart,  since  he  was  acquainted  with  every  avenue  to  his 
iSL  God  could  have  kept  all  sin  out  of  the  world,  as  well  as  all  creatures  fi'om 
reathing  in  it ;  he  was  as  well  able  to  bar  sin  for  ever  out  of  the  world,  as  to  let 
reatures  lie  in  the  womb  of  nothing,  wherein  they  were  first  wrapped.  To  say  God 
oth  will  sin  as  he  doth  other  things,  is  to  deny  his  holiness ;  to  say  it  entered  with- 
Bt  any  thing  of  his  will,  is  to  deny  his  omnipotence.  If  he  did  necessitate  Adam 
I  ikll,  what  shall  we  think  of  his  purity  ?  If  Adam  did  fall  ¥rithout  any  concern  of 
(od*s  will  in  it,  what  shall  we  say  of  his  sovereignty  ?  The  one  taints  his  holiness, 
id  the  other  dips  his  power.  If  it  came  without  nny  thing  of  his  will  in  it,  and 
5  did  not  foresee  it,  where  is  his  omniscience?  If  it  entered  whether  he  would  or 
y,  where  is  his  omnipotence  (Rom.  ix.  19)?  *  Who  hath  resisted  his  will?'  There 
innot  be  a  lustful  act  in  Abimelech,  if  God  will  withhold  his  power  (Gen.  xx.  G) ; 
[  withheld  thee  :*  nor  a  cursing  word  in  Balaam's  mouth,  unless  God  give  power 
I  ^>eak  it  (Numb.  xxii.  38) :  *  Have  I  now  any  power  at  all  to  say  any  thin^  ? 
be  word  that  God  puts  in  my  mouth,  that  shall  I  speak.'  As  no  action  coidd  be 
iful,  if  God  had  not  forbidoen  it ;  so  no  sin  could  he  committed,  if  God  did  not 
\J1  to  give  way  to  it 

2.  God  doth  not  will  directly,  and  by  an  efiicacious  will.  lie  doth  not  directly 
U  it,  because  he  hath  prohibited  it  by  his  law,  which  is  a  discovery  of  his  will :  so 
at  if  he  should  directly  will  sin,  and  directly  prohibit  it,  he  would  will  good  and 
'fl  in  the  same  manner,  and  there  would  be  contradictions  in  God's  will :  to  will 
1  absolutely,  is  to  work  it  (Ps.  cxv.  3)  :  '  God  hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased.' 
od  cannot  absolutely  will  it,  because  he  cannot  work  it  God  wills  good  by  a 
isitive  decree,  because  he  hath  decireed  to  effect  it^  He  wills  evil  by  a  privative 
fcrec,  because  he  hath  decreed  not  to  give  that  grace  which  would  certainly  prevent 

God  doth  not  will  sin  simply,  for  tliat  were  to  approve  it,  but  he  wills  it,  in  order 

that  good  his  wisdom  will  bring  forth  from  it.«  He  wills  not  sin  for  itself,  but  for 
ke  event  To  will  sin  as  sin,  or  as  purely  evil,  is  not  in  the  capacity  of  a  creature, 
nther  of  man  nor  devil.  The  will  of  a  rational  creature  cannot  will  any  thing  but 
tider  the  appearance  of  good,  of  some  good  in  the  sin  itself,  or  some  good  in  the 
sue  of  it  Much  more  is  this  far  from  God,  who,  being  infinitely  good,  cannot  will 
rfl  as  evil ;  and  being  infinitely  knowing,  cannot  will  that  for  good  which  is  evil.* 
fifinite  Wisdom  can  be  under  no  error  or  mistake :  to  will  sin  as  sin,  would  be  an 
manswerable  blemish  on  God ;  but  to  will  to  suffer  it  in  order  to  good,  is  the  glory 
i  lus  wisdom :  it  could  never  have  peeped  up  its  head,  unless  there  had  been  some 
lecree  of  God  concerning  it  And  there  had  been  no  decree  of  God  concerning  it, 
bad  he  not  intended  to  bring  good  and  glory  out  of  it.  If  God  did  directly  wiU  the 
iiicovcry  of  his  grace  and  mercy  to  die  world,  he  did  in  some  sort  will  sin,  as  that 
without  which  there  could  not  have  been  any  appearance  of  mercy  in  the  world : 
fcr  an  innocent  creature  is  not  the  object  of  mercy,  but  a  miserable  creature ;  ana 
Bo  rational  creatiure  but  must  be  sinful  before  it  be  miserable.  . 

3.  God  wiUs  the  permission  of  sui.  He  doth  not  positively  wiU  sm,  ^"^  °  ^^.^ 
irdy  wins  to  permit  it     And  though  he  doth  not  approve  of  sm,  yet  ne  ^  y^^ 

(A  Binolis.  («)  Bradward.  lib.  1.  cap.  34.  •  God^^i^^  ii  secundum  qu 
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cif  that  act  of  his  will,  wherehy  he  pcrmitB  it  For  aince  that  tin  oonld  not  enttr  iab 
the  world  without  some  concern  of  God's  will  about  it,  that  act  of  his  w31  tint  girt 
way  to  it,  coidd  not  be  displeasing  to  him :  God  could  never  be  displeased  witk  fait 
own  act :  <  He  is  not  as  man,  that  he  should  T^>ent '  (1  Sam.  zr.  29).    Wktf  God 
cannot  repent  of,  he  cannot  but  approve  of:  it  is  contnuy  to  the  blessedness  of  God 
to  disajiprove  of,  and  be  displeased  with  any  act  of  his  own  wilL     If  he  hated  mj 
act  of  his  own  will,  he  would  hate  himself,  he  would  be  under  a  torture :  eroy  sk 
that  hates  his  own  acts,  is  under  some  disturbance  and  torment  for  them.   T^ 
which  is  pormitCcd  by  him,  is  in  itself,  and  in  regard  of  the  evil  of  it,  hateful  tokia: 
but  a»  the  prospect  of  that  good  which  he  aims  at  in  the  permission  of  it  is  pleKi^ 
to  him,  so  that  act  of  his  will,  whereby  he  permits  it,  is  ushered  in  by  an  approviDg 
act  of  his  understanding.   Either  God  approved  of  the  permission,  or  not ;  if  be  Aa 
not  approve  his  own  act  of  pemiission,  ne  could  not  nave  decreed  an  act  of  ]wr> 
misKiuii.    It  is  inconceivable  tnat  God  should  decree  such  an  act  which  he  detesifd, 
and  ]>ositiveIy  will  that  which  he  hated.     Though  God  hated  rin,  as  being  agaimi 
his  liuliness,  yet  he  did  not  hate  the  permission  of  sin,  as  being  subservient  by  ^ 
ininiensity  of  his  wisdom  to  his  own  glory.  He  could  never  be  displeased  witii  tliri 
whicli  was  the  result  of  his  eternal  counsel,  as  this  decree  of  permitting  sin  was,  u 
well  as  any  other  decree  resolved  upon  in  his  own  breast.   For  as  God  acts  nothoi^ 
in  time,  but  what  he  decried  from  eternity,  so  he  permits  nothing*  in  time  but  vbst 
he  decreed  from  eternity  to  permit  To  spedi  properly,  therefore,  God  doth  not  viD  nit 
but  he  wills  the  permission  of  it,  and  this  will  to  permit  is  active  and  positive  in  God. 

4.  Hiis  act  of  permission  is  not  a  mere  and  naked  permission,  but  such  an  oof  ss 
is  attended  with  a  certainty  of  the  event.  The  decrees  of  God  to  make  use  of  die 
sin  of  man  for  the  glorv  of  his  grace  in  the  mission  and  passion  of  his  Son,  knug 
upon  this  entrance  of  sin.  Woula  it  consist  with  the  wisdom  of  God  to  decree  ma 
great  and  stupendous  things,  the  event  whereof  should  depend  upon  an  unreruis 
foundation  wnicli  he  mieht  be  mistaken  in  7  God  would  have  sat  in  counsel  from 
eternity  to  no  purpose,  if  he  had  only  permitted  those  thinjgs  to  be  done,  witiirut 
any  knowledge  of  the  event  of  this  permission.  God  wouM  not  have  made  sock 
prox-ision  for  redemption  to  no  purpose,  or  an  uncertain  purpose,  which  would  hart 
oeen,  if  man  had  not  fallen ;  or  if  it  had  been  an  uncertainty  with  God  whether  ht^ 
would  faU  or  no.  Though  the  will  of  God  about  sin  was  permissive,  yet  the  will  of 
God  about  that  glory  he  would  promote  by  the  defect  of  the  creature,  was  positivr; 
and,  therefore,  lie  would  not  suner  so  many  positive  acts  of  his  will  to  hang  upon  an 
tincortain  event;  and,  therefore,  he  did  wisely  and  righteously  order  all  things  to 
tlu'  accomplishnient  of  his  great  and  gracious  purposes. 

i).  This  aot  of  pemiission  doth  not  taint  the  holiness  of  God.  That  there  is  sucb 
nil  act  as  permission,  is  clear  in  Scripture  (Acts  xiv.  16) :  '  Who  in  times  past 
suffered  oil  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.'  But  that  it  doth  not  blemish  the 
holiness  of  God,  will  appear, 

1st,  From  the  nature  of  this  permission. 

1 .  It  is  not  a  moral  permission,  a  giving  liberty  of  toleration  by  any  law  to  commit 
sin  with  impunity ;  when,  what  one  law  did  forbid,  another  law  doth  leave  indifferent 
t<i  be  done  or  not,  as  a  man  sees  good  in  himself.  As  when  tliere  is  a  law  made 
among  men,  that  no  man  shall  go  out  of  such  a  city  or  country  without  license ;  to 
go  out  without  license  is  a  crime  by  the  law;  but  when  that  law  is  repealed  by 
another,  that  gives  liberty  for  men  to  go  and  come  at  their  pleasure,  it  doth  not 
make  their  going  or  coming  necessarj',  but  leaves  tliose  which  were  before  bound, 
to  do  as  they  see  good  in  themselves.  Such  a  permission  makes  a  fact  lawful,  thuiuih 
not  necessary;  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  do  it,  but  he  is  left  to  his  own  discretion  tu 
do  aj  he  iili-ases,  without  being  chargeable  with  a  crime  for  doing  it.  Such  a  per- 
mission there  was  granted  by  God  to  Adam  of  eating  of  the  fruits  of  the  ganlcsi,  to 
cli(H)se  any  of  them  for  food,  except  the  tree  of  'knowledge  of  good  and  evil.'  It 
win  a  precept  to  him,  not  to  *  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil ;'  but  the  other  was  a  pennission,  whereby  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  feed  un^rn 
any  other  that  was  most  agreeable  to  his  appetite :  but  there  is  not  such  a  pt^rmission 
in  the  case  of  sin ;  this  had  been  an  indulgence  of  it,  which  had  freed  man  from 
any  crime,  and,  consequently,  from  punishment ;  because,  by  such  a  permission  by 
law,  he  would  have  had  authority  to  sin  if  he  pleased.  God  did  not  remove  the 
law,  which  he  had  before  placed  as  a  bar  against  evil,  nor  ceased  that  moral  inipe- 
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Anent  of  Us  threatening :  mch  a  penniinon  as  this,  to  make  sin  lawftd  or  indifierent^ 
had  been  a  blot  upon  (m*8  holiness. 

2.  But  this  permission  of  God,  in  the  case  of  sin,  is  no  more  than  the  not  hin- 
'lering  a  sinftd  action,  which  he  could  have  prevented.  It  is  not  so  much  an  action 
af  God,  as  a  suq)en8ion  of  his  influence,  which  might  have  hindered  an  evil  act,  and 

•  finbMring  to  restrain  the  fieiculties  of  man  firom  sin ;  it  is,  properiy,  the  not  ex- 
erting that  efficacy  which  might  change  the  counseb  that  are  taken,  and  prevent 
the  action  intended :  as  when  one  man  sees  another  ready  to  &11,  and  can  preserve 
bim  from  falling  by  reaching  out  his  hand,  he  permits  him  to  fall,  that  is,  he  hinders 
him  not  from  fiuling.  So  God  describes  his  act  about  Abimelech  (Gen.  zx.  6) ;  <  1 
withheld  thee  from  sinninff  against  me,  therefore  suffered  I  thee  not  to  touch  her.' 
If  Abimelech  had  sinned,  ne  had  sinned  by  God's  permission;  that  is,  by  God's  not 
hindering,  or  not  restraininff  him  by  making  any  impressions  upon  him.  So  that 
permission  is  only  a  withholding  that  help  ana  grace,  which,  if  bestowe^  would  have 
Deen  an  effectual  remedy  to  prevent  a  cnme;  and  it  is  rather  a  suspension,  or  cessa- 
tion, than  properly  a  permission,  and  sin  may  be  said  to  be  committed,  not  without 
God's  permission,  rather  than  by  his  permission.  Thus,  in  the  fall  of  man,  God  did 
not  hold  the  reins  strict  upon  Satan,  to  restrain  him  from  laying  the  bait,  nor  restrain 
Adam  from  swallowing  tne  bait :  he  kept  to  himself  that  efficacious  grace  which  he 
might  have  darted  out  upon  man  to  prevent  his  &n.  God  left  Satan  to  his  malice 
of  tempting,  and  Adam  to  his  liberty  of  resisting,  and  his  own  strength,  to  use  that 
•aflfeient  grace  he  had  furmshed  him  with,  whereby  he  might  have  resisted  and 
mrereome  the  temj^tation.  As  he  did  not  drive  man  to  it,  so  he  did  not  secretly 
rartimin  him  from  it    So,  in  the  Jews  crucifying  our  Saviour,  God  did  not  imprint 

rD  their  minds,  by  his  Spirit,  a  consideration  of  the  matncss  of  the  crime,  and 
horror  of  his  justice  due  to  it ;  and,  being  without  those  impediments,  they  run 
flvionsly,  of  their  own  accord,  to  the  commission  of  that  evil ;  as,  when  a  man  lets 

•  wolf  or  dog  out  upon  his  prey,  he  takes  off  the  chain  which  held  them,  and  they 
presently  act  accoroing  to  tneir  natures.s  In  the  &11  of  angels  and  men,  God*s  act 
was  a  Mvine  them  to  their  own  strength ;  in  sins  after  the  fall,  it  is  God's  giving 
tliem  up  to  tneir  own  corruption :  the  first  is  a  pure  suspension  of  grace ;  the  other 
hath  the  nature  of  a  punishment  (Ps.  Ixzxi.  12)  :  *  So  I  g^ave  them  up  to  their  own 
hearts'  lusts.'  The  nrst  object  of  this  permissive  wiU  of  God  was  to  leave  aneels 
and  men  to  their  own  liberty,  and  the  use  of  their  free  will,  which  was  natural  to 
them,^  not  adding  that  supernatural  grace  which  was  necessary,  not  that  they  should 
not  at  all  sin,  but  that  they  should  infallibly  not  sin :  they  had  a  strength  sufficient 
to  avoid  sin,  but  not  sufficient  infallibly  to  avoid  sin  ;  a  grace  sufficient  to  preserve 
them,  but  not  sufficient  to  confirm  them. 

3.  Now  this  permission  is  not  the  cause  of  sin,  nor  doth  blemish  the  holiness  of 
God.  It  doth  not  intrench  upon  the  freedom  of  men,  but  supposeth  it,  establisheth 
it,  and  leaves  man  to  it  God  acted  nothing,  but  only  ceased  to  act ;  and  therefore 
could  not  be  the  efficient  cause  of  man's  sin.  As  God  is  not  the  author  of  good, 
but  hf  willing  and  effecting  it,  so  he  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  but  by  willing  and 
effecting  it :  but  he  doth  not  positively  will  evil,  nor  effect  it  by  any  efficacy  of  his 
own.  Permission  is  no  action,  nor  the  cause  of  that  action  which  is  permitted ;  but 
the  will  of  that  person  who  is  permitted  to  do  such  an  action  is  the  cause.*  God 
ean  no  more  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  sin,  by  suffering  a  creature  to  act  as  it  will, 
than  he  can  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  not  being  of  any  creature,  by  denying  it 
being,  and  letting  it  remain  nothing ;  it  is  not  from  God  that  it  is  nothing,  it  is  nothmg 
in  itself.  Though  God  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  creation,  yet  he  is  never  hy  any 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  that  nothin?  wliich  was  before  creation.  This  permission  of 
God  is  not  the  cause  of  sin,  but  tne  cause  of  not  hindering  sin.  Man  and  angels 
had  a  physical  power  of  sinning  from  God,  as  they  were  created  with  free-will,  and 
supported  in  their  natural  strength ;  but  the  moral  power  to  sin  was  not  from  God ; 
he  counselled  them  not  to  it,  laid  no  obligation  upon  them  to  use  their  natural  power 
for  such  an  end ;  he  only  left  them  to  their  freedom,  and  not  hindered  them  in  their 
acting  what  he  was  resolved  to  permit. 

2d.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  tainted  by  this,  because  he  was  under  no  obligation 
to  hinder  their  commission  of  sin.  Ceasmg  to  act  whereby  to  prevent  a  crime  or 
nmchiei^  brings  not  a  person  permitting  it  under  guilt,  unless  where  he  is  under  an 

(^  lawien,  p.  64.  Ok)  Suares,  yoL  ly.  p.  414.  (0  Suarex,  d«  Legtb.  p.  43. 
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filtli>;ation  to  prevent  it;  but  God,  in  regard  of  his  absolute  dominion,  cmiMlbt 
c)nr^<Hl  with  any  "^nch  obligation.     One  man,  that  doth  not  hinder  the  mudrrrf 
iiMifthcr,  when  it  i^  in  hw  power,  is  guilty  of  the  murder  in  part ;  but,  it  it  to  be  en- 
9ii  JitihI,  tliat  he  ia  under  a  tic  by  nature,  as  being  of  tlie  same  kind,  and  ban;  tbi 
<ithi>r'ri  bruthor,  by  a  communion  of  blood,  also  under  an  obligation  of  the  hwtf 
fliarity«  enacted  by  the  common  Sovereign  of  the  world :  but  what  tie  wai  that 
npim  (iikI,  fii:jce  the  hiftnite  transcendency  of  his  nature,  and  his  sovereign  «^«'miim»^ 
frt>«>s  him  fnim  any  such  obligation  (Job  is.  12)?  '  If  he  takes  away,  mio  ihdHf, 
What  dost  thou  ?*'  God  might  have  prevented  die  fall  of  men  and  angds;  he  mi^ 
li:ive  coil  tinned  them  all  in  a  state  of  perpetual  innocency ;  but  where  is  the  ott- 
^.itiiiii  I     He  had  made  the  creature  a  debtor  to  himself,  but  he  owed  nothing  ts  At 
iTi>atiin\    Ueforc  God  can  be  charged  with  any  guilt  in  this  caae,  it  must  be  pnmi 
not  (inlv  tliiit  he  could,  but  that  he  was  bound  to  hinder  it.   No  person  can  be  jndj 
c)iar^(>(l  with  another's  fault,  merely  for  not  preventing  it,  unless  he  be  bound  ts 
]irovent  it ;  elsi*,  not  only  the  first  sin  of  angels  and  man  would  be  imputed  to  (ki, 
as  tlie  Author,  but  all  the  sins  of  men.     He  could  not  be  obliged  bv  any  law,  becsoe 
lie  had  no  su]ierior  to  imp<isc  any  law  upon  him ;  and  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  thst 
lie  was  ()hli>;ed,  from  his  own  nature,  to  prevent  die  entrance  of  sin,  which  he  woaU 
UHc  as  an  occaMion  to  declare  his  own  holiness,  so  transcendent  a  perfection  of  lui 
nature,  more  than  ever  it  could  have  been  manifested  by  a  total  exclusion  of  it,  to. 
in  the  death  of  Christ     lie  is  no  more  bound,  in  his  own  nature,  to  preserve,  bv 
supernatural  grace,  his  creature  from  falling,  after  he  had  framed  him  with  a  sdfr* 
cient  strength  to  stand,  than  he  was  obliged,  in  his  own  nature,  to  bring  his  cmtare 
into  being  when  it  was  nothing.     He  is  not  bound  to  create  a  rational  creatore^ 
much  less  bound  to  create  him  with  supernatural  gifls ;  though,  since  God  wooU 
make  a  rational  creature,  he  could  not  but  make  him  with  a  natural  uprightncsi  snd 
rectitude.     Cio<l  did  as  much  for  angels  and  men  as  became  a  wise  governor :  be 
liad  published  his  law,  backed  it  with  severe  penalties,  and  the  creature  wanted  not 
n  natural  strength  to  observe  and  obev  it     llad  not  man  a  power  to  obey  all  the 
precepts  of  tlie  law,  as  well  as  one  7   How  was  God  bound  to  give  him  more  graces 
since  what  he  had  already  was  enough  to  shield  him,  and  keep  up  his  resistaoee 
against  all  the  power  of  hell?     It  had  been  enough  to  have  pointed  nis  wiU  againrt 
tlie  temptation,  and  he  had  kept  oft*  the  force  of  it     Was  there  any  promise  past  to 
Adam  of  any  further  grace  which  he  could  plead  as  a  tie  upon  God  i     No  such 
voluntary  limit  upon  God's  supreme  dominion  appears  upon  record.    Was  any  thing 
due  to  man  which  he  had  not .'  any  thing  promised  him  which  was  not  performed? 
What  action  of  debt,  then,  c«in  the  creature  bring  against  God  ?    Indeed,  when  man 
began  to  neglect  the  light  of  liis  own  reason,  and  became  inconsiderate  of  the  pre- 
cept, (lod  miglit  have  enlii^htened  his  understanding  by  a  special  flash,  a  super- 
natural beam,  and  imprinted  upon  him  a  particular  consideration  of  the  necessity  of 
his  obedience,  the  miser}'  he  was  ajmroaching  to  by  his  sin,  the  folly  of  any  such 
apprehension  of  an  equality  in  knowledge ;  he  might  have  convinced  him  of  the 
falsity  of  the  serpent's  arguments,  and  uncased  to  him  tlie  venom  that  lay  under 
those  haits.     But  how  doth  it  appear  that  God  was  bound  to  those  addidonal  acts, 
when  he  had  already  lighted  up  in  him  a  '  spirit,  which  was  the  candle  of  the  Loid* 
(Prov.  XX.  27),  whereby  he  was  able  to  discern  all,  if  he  had  attended  to  it.    It  was 
enough  that  God  did  not  necessitate  man  to  sin,  did  not  counsel  him  to  it ;  that  he 
had  given  him  sufficient  warning  in  the  threatening,  and  sufficient  strength  in  hii 
faculties,  to  fortify  him  against  temptation.     He  gave  him  what  was  due  to  him  as 
a  creature  of  his  own  framing ;  he  withdrew  no  help  from  him,  that  was  due  to  him 
OS  a  creature,  and  what  was  not  due  he  was  not  bound  to  impart.     Man  did  not 
beg  ])reserving  grace  of  God,  and  God  was  not  boimd  to  offer  it,  when  he  wss 
not  petitioned  for  it  especially :  yet  if  he  had  begged  it,  God  having  before  fur- 
nished him  sufficiently,  might,  by  the  right  of  his  sovereign  dominion,  have  denied 
it  without  any  impeachment  of  his  holiness  and  righteousness.     Though  he  would 
not  in  such  a'  case  have  dealt  so  boundfully  with  his  creature  as  he  might  have 
done,  yet  he  could  not  have  been  impleaded,  as  dealing  unrighteously  with  his 
creature.     The  single  word  that  God  had  already  uttered,  when  he  gave  him  his 

{>reee])t,  was  enough  to  oppose  acfainst  all  the  devil's  wiles,  which  tended  to  inva- 
idate  that  word :  the  unaerstanding  of  man  could  not  imagine  that  the  word  of 
Go^^t^l^y  spoken ;  and  the  very  suggesdon  of  the  devil,  as  if  the  (Creator 
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envy  hu  creature,  would  have  appeared  ridiculous,  if  he  had  attended  to  thi 

S^iee  of  his  own  reason.     Ood  had  done  enough  for  him,  and  was  obliged  to  do  no 
"wQgi^  and  dealt  not  unrighteously  in  leaving  him  to  act  according  to  the  principles 


«f  liii  nature.    To  condude,  if  6od*8  permission  of  sin  were  enough  to  charge  it 

!|Mnii  Ood,  or  if  God  had  been  obliged  to  give  Adam  npematural  grace,  A£im, 

^tfal  bad  so  capacious  a  brain,  could  not  be  without  that  plea  in  his  mouth,  <  Lord, 

''^011  mightest  nave  prevented  it ;  the  commission  of  it  by  me  could  not  have  been 

'vridioiit  thy  permission  of  it:'  or,  <Thou  hast  been  wanting  to  me,  as  the  author  of 

^:m^  nature.'    No  such  plea  is  brought  by  Adam  into  the  court,  when  God  tried 

'^  MM  eaat  him ;  no  such  pleas  can  have  any  strength  in  them.     Adam  had  reason 

*.«MNigh  to  know,  that  there  was  sufficient  reason  to  overrule  such  a  plea. 

'      Sinee  the  permission  of  sin  casts  no  dirt  upon  the  holiness  of  God,  as  I  think 

'^•tli  been  cleared,  we  maj  under  this  head  consider  two  things  more. 

^   .  1.  Tliat  God's  permission  of  sin  is  not  so  much  as  his  restraint  or  limitation  of 

'  JL    l&ioe  the  entrance  of  the  first  sin  into  the  world  by  Adam,  God  is  more  a  bin- 

^4anr  dian  a  permitter  of  it     If  he  hath  permitted  that  which  he  could  have  pre- 

- '  VBDtedt  he  prevents  a  world  more,  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  permit :  the  hedges 

•boat  Bin  are  laiger  than  the  outlets ;  they  are  but  a  few  streams  that  glide  about 

'  Ae  woild,  in  comparison  of  that  mighty  torrent  he  dams  up  both  in  men  and  devils. 

He  that  understands  what  a  lake  of  Sodom  is  in  every  man*s  nature,  since  the 

aniversal  infection  of  human  nature,  as  the  apostle  describes  it  (Ilom.  iii.  9, 10,  &c.)» 

moat  a^nowled^,  that  if  God  should  cast  the  reins  upon  the  necks  of  sinful  men, 

tbey  would  run  mto  thousands  of  abominable  crimes,  more  than  they  do :  the  im*^ 

fnaaion  of  all  natural  laws  would  be  rased  out,  the  world  would  be  a  public  stew, 

and  a  more  bloody  slaughter-house ;  human  society  would  sink  into  a  cliaos ;  no 

■tar  light  of  commendable  morality  would  be  seen  in  it ;  the  world  would  be  no 

longer  an  earth,  but  on  hell,  and  have  lain  deeper  in  wickedness  than  it  doth.     If 

Ood  did  not  limit  sin,  as  he  doth  the  sea,  and  put  bars  to  the  waves  of  the  heart, 

na  well  as  those  of  the  waters,  and  say  of  them,  '  Hitherto  you  shall  go,  and  no 

ftnrtber ;  man  hath  such  a  furious  ocean  in  him,  as  would  overflow  the  banks ;  and 

wbere  it  makes  a  breach  in  one  place,  it  would  in  a  thousand,  if  God  should  suffer 

it  to  act  according  to  its  impetuous  current     As  the  devil  hath  lust  enough  to  dea- 

troy  all  mankind,  if  God  did  not  bridle  him ;  deal  with  every  man  as  he  did  with 

Job,  ruin  their  comforts,  and  deform  their  bodies  with  scabs ;  infect  religion  with 

a  thousand  more  errors ;  fling  disorders  into  commonwealths,  and  make  them  as  a 

fiery  fiimace,  full  of  nothing  but  flame ;  if  he  were  not  chained  by  that  powerful 

ann,  that  might  let  him  loose  to  fulfil  his  malicious  fury ;  what  rapines,  murders, 

thefts,  would  be  committed,  if  he  did  not  stint  him  !     Abimelech  would  not  only 

lu«t  after  Sarah,  but  deflour  her ;   Laban  not  only  pursue  Jacob,  but  rifle  him ; 

Saul  not  only  hate  David,  but  murder  him  ;  David  not  only  threaten  Nabal,  but 

root  him  up,  and  his  family,  did  not  God  girdle  in  the  wrath  of  man  :^  a  greater 

remainder  of  wrath  is  pent  in,  than  flames  out,  which  yet  swells  for  an  outlet 

God  may  be  concluded  more  holy  in  preventing  men's  sins,  than  the  author  of  sin 

in  permitting  some ;  since,  were  it  not  for  his  restraints  by  the  pull-back  of  con 

•cience,  and  infused  motions  and  outward  impediments,  we  world  would  swarm 

more  with  this  cursed  brood. 

2.  His  permission  of  sin  is  in  order  to  his  own  glory,  and  a  greater  good.  It  is 
no  reflection  upon  the  Divine  goodness  to  leave  man  to  his  own  conduct,  whereby 
such  a  dcfonmty  as  sin  sets  foot  in  the  world ;  since  he  makes  his  wisdom  illus^ 
trious  in  bringing  good  out  of  evil,  and  a  good  greater  than  that  evil  he  suffered 
to  spring  up.^  uod  did  not  permit  sin,  as  sin,  or  permit  it  bareW  for  itself.  As 
ain  IS  not  lovely  in  its  own  nature,  so  neither  is  the  permission  of  sin  intrinsically 
good  or  amiable  for  itself,  but  for  those  ends  aimed  at  in  the  permission  of  it  God 
permitted  sin,  but  approved  not  of  the  object  of  that  permission,  sin ;  because  that, 
considered  in  its  own  nature,  is  solely  evd  :  nor  can  we  think  that  God  could  ap- 
prove of  the  act  of  permission,  considered  only  in  itself  as  an  act ;  but  as  it  respected 
that  event  which  his  wisdom  woidd  order  by  it  We  cannot  suppose  that  God 
ahould  permit  sin,  but  for  some  great  and  glorious  end :  for  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  his  own  glorious  perfections  he  intends  in  all  the  acts  of  his  will  (Prov.  xvi.  4), 
*  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself '— 7j;S)  hath  wrought  all  things ;  which 
U)  P».  IxxTi.  10.  at  the  word  '  reitnin  *  ligniflM.  (/)  MvJ»$  bonmwt,  nlih  BndwanL 

KK 
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is  not  only  Us  act  of  creation,  but  ordination :  for  himad^*  thst  li^  fbr 
covery  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  and  the  communication  of  hirose 
creature.  Sin  indeed,  in  its  own  nature,  hath  no  tendency  toa  good  end;  tl 
of  it  teems  with  nothing  but  monsters ;  it  is  a  spurn  at  God's  sovereignt 
slight  of  his  goodness :  it  both  deforms  and  torments  the  person  that  acts 
black  and  ab6minable,  and  hath  not  a  mite  of  goodness  in  the  nature  of 
ends  in  any  good,  it  is  only  from  that  Infinite  transcendency  of  skill,  that  c 
good  out  of  evil,  as  well  as  light  out  of  darkness.  Therefore  God  did  no 
It  as  sin,  but  as  it  was  an  occasion  for  the  manifestation  c^his  own  glory, 
the  goodness  of  God  would  have  ameared  in  the  preservation  of  the  woild 
as  it  did  in  the  creation  of  it,  yet  his  mercy  could  not  have  appeared  wit 
entrance  of  sin,  because  the  object  of  mercy  is  a  miserable  creature ;  but  w 
not  be  miserable  as  long  as  he  remained  iunocent  The  reign  of  sin  opem 
lor  the  reign  and  triumph  of  grace  (Rom.  v.  21),  '  As  sin  bwi  reigned  unt 
so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  to  eternal  life :'  without  it,  th 
of  mercy  had  never  sounded,  and  the  ravishing  music  of  Divine  grace  cou 
have  been  heard  by  the  creature.  Mercy,  wnich  renders  God  so  amiaU 
never  else  have  bea^d  out  to  the  world.  Angels  and  men  ujMn  this 
beheld  the  stirrings  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  tenderness  of  Divine  nature^ 
glory  of  the  Divine  persons  in  their  several  functions  about  the  redemptieo 
which  had  else  been  a  spring  shut  up,  and  a  fountain  sealed ;  the  song  of 
God,  and  good  will  to  men  in  a  way  of  redemption  had  never  been  sung  1 
It  appears  in  his  dealing  with  Adam,  that  he  permitted  his  fall,  not  oiuy 
his  justice  in  punishing,  but  principally  his  merc^  in  rescuing ;  since  he  p 
to  mm  first  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer  to  '  bnuse  the  serpent's  head,'  b 
settled  the  punishment  he  should  smart  under  in  the  world  (Gen.  liL  ] 
And  what  fau'er  prospect  could  the  creature  have  of  the  holiness  of  God, 
hatred  of  sin,  than  in  the  edge  of  that  sword  of  Justice,  which  punished  i 
sinner ;  but  glittered  more  in  the  punishment  of  a  Surety  so  near  allied 
Had  not  man  been  criminal,  he  could  not  have  been  punishable,  nor  a 
punishable  for  him :  and  the  pulse  of  Divine  holiness  could  not  have  b 
quick,  and  been  so  visible,  without  an  exercise  of  his  vindicative  justice, 
man's  mutable  nature,  to  full  under  unrighteousness,  that  thereby  he  mig 
mend  the  righteousness  of  his  own  nature  (Rom.  ilL  7).  Adam*s  sin  in  its 
tended  to  the  ruin  of  the  world,  and  God  takes  an  occasion  from  it  for  the  j 
his  grace  in  the  redemption  of  the  world ;  he  brings  forth  thereby  a  new  i 
wonders  from  heaven,  and  a  surprising  knowledge  on  earth  ;  as  the  sun  bn 
more  stronsly  after  a  night  of  darkness  and  tempest  As  God  in  creation  fi 
chaos  by  his  power,  to  manifest  his  wisdom  in  bringing  order  out  of  disord 
out  of  darkness,  beauty  out  of  confusion  and  deformity,  when  he  was  al 
word  to  have  made  all  creatures  stand  up  in  their  beauty,  without  the  pre< 
of  a  chaos ;  so  God  permitted  a  nK>ral  chaos  to  manifest  a  greater  wiaaom 
repairing  a  broken  image,  and  restoring  a  deplorable  creature,  and  bring 
those  perfections  of  his  nature,  which  had  else  been  wrapt  up  in  a  perpetua! 
in  his  own  bosom.  It  was  therefore  very  congruous  to  the  lioliness  of  God 
mit  that  which  he  could  make  subservient  for  his  own  glory,  and  particu 
the  manifestation  of  this  attribute  of  holiness,  which  seems  to  be  in  oppo 
such  a  permission.iD 

Prop,  y.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  his  concurrence  ^ 
creature  in  the  material  part  of  a  sinful  act  Some  to  free  God  from  bav 
hand  in  sin,  deny  his  concurrence  to  the  actions  of  the  creature ;  becaus 
concurs  to  a  sinnil  action,  he  concurs  to  the  sin  also :  not  understanding  he 
can  be  a  distinction  between  the  act,  and  the  sinfulness  or  viciousness  of 
how  God  can  concur  to  a  natural  action,  without  being  stained  by  that  mi 
which  cleaves  to  it.     For  the  understanding  of  this,  ol^rve, 

1.  There  is  a  concurrence  of  God  to  all  Uie  acts  of  Uie  creature  (Acts  x 
'  in^  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'  We  depend  upon  Go 
acting  as  well  as  in  our  being :  there  is  as  much  an  efiicacy  of  God  in  our 
as  in  our  production ;  as  none  have  life  without  his  power  in  producing  it, 

(m)  But  of  the  wit dom  of  God  in  tho  pexmiUing  «ia  in  ord«r  to  ledemptioii.  I  havo  kaad 
■tuibut«  <rf « Wkdom.'  -—       --o 
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:loD  without  his  providence  concurring  wjlh  it.     In  him,  or  by  liim, 

Tlue  preserving  aod  governing  our  motions,  m  well  ai  by  his  power 

Into  being.     Hence  man  is  compared  to  bh  axe  (Isa.  x.  IS),  on  inBtni- 

nth  no  action,  without  the  cooperation  of  a  superior  agent  handling  It: 

w  BctioDB  of  (lie  aceond  caiisea  ere  ascribed  to  God;  the  gtaaa,  that  is,  the 

it  of  the  aun,  rain,  and  earth,  he  in  enid  to  make  to  grow  upon  the  mountaini 

'vii.  S) ;  and  the  akin  and  flesh,  wliich  ia  bj  natural  generation,  he  is  laid  to 

■  with  (Job  X.  5),  in  regard  of  hia  co-working  with  second  causea,  accord- 

lieir  natures.     Aa  nothing  can  exist,  ao  nothing  can  operate  without  him ; 

k  concurrence  be  removed,  and  the  being  and  action  of  the  creature  cea«e: 

tt  the  lun  from  the  horizon,  or  a  candle  from  a  room,  and  the  light  which 

i  fttim  cither  of  tiiem  ceaaeth.     Without  God's  preserving  and  concurrinir 

it,  the  coutve  of  nature  woiUd  sink,  and  the  creation  be  in  vain.     All  created 

^  dcpfnd  upon  God  as  azenta,  ai  well  as  beinga,  and  arc  subordinate  to  him 

Sray  of  nction,  as  well  as  in  a  way  of  eiiiiting.'i     If  God  suspend  his  influence 

■       ■■  "  '      "       "dfromTiur 


■  dieir  nction,  they  would  ceaae  to  act,  as  the  fire  did  from  burning  the  three 

in,  as  well  as  if  God  suspend  hia  influence  Irom  ihcir  bein^,  the^  would  cease 

God  lupport*  the  nature  whereby  actions  nrc  wought,  the  niind  where  ao 


icreliy  actions  are  produced.  The  mind  could  not  contrive,  nor  the  luind 
■a  vickedneas,  if  God  did  not  aupport  the  power  of  the  one  in  designing,  and 
trengtb  of  the  other  in  executing  a  wicked  intention.  Every  fai^ty  m  tti 
^  and  every  faculty  in  its  motion,  hath  a  dependence  upon  the  influence  of 
To  make  the  creature  independent  upon  God  in  any  thing  which  speaks 
ion.  at  action  considered  aa  action  is,  is  to  make  the  creature  a  sovereign 
Iiuli'ed,  we  cannot  imagine  the  concurrence  of  God  to  the  good  actions  of 
_^--^sii  irTiri'  [li<t  fall,  without  granting  a  concurrence  of  God  to  evil  actions ;  becauae 
^^^cro  I'  !!••  ntion  ao  purely  good  but  hath  a  mixture  of  evil  in  it.  though  it  takes  its 
"^^JsnoiiiiTi.iiiiiLi  of  good  from  the  better  part  (Ecclea.  vii.  20),  '  There  is  no  man  that 

*"^j|b  p i,  iiiid  sins  nof 

.^^  2,  Ttii>ii;;li  the  natural  virtue  of  doing  a  sinful  action  be  from  God,  and  aupported. 
^^^  liLj]>,  wt  this  doth  not  blemish  the  holiness  of  Godj  wliile  God  coucun  with 
^Hi^m  ill  (lie  net,  he  instils  no  evil  Into  men. 

t'-)  ^°  >ct,  in  regard  of  the  autuitance  of  it,  is  evil.  Moat  of  the  actions  of  our 
^scultics,  as  they  are  actions,  might  hare  been  in  the  atali;  of  innocency.  Eating 
*M  lUi  act  Adam  would  have  used  if  be  had  atootl  flmi,  but  not  eating  to  eiceas. 
^Vorahip  was  an  act  that  ahould  have  been  ]>erformed  to  God  in  innocence,  but  not 
hypocritically.  Every  octton  is  good  by  a  physical  goodness,  as  it  is  an  act  of  the 
niind  or  hand,  which  have  a  natural  goodness  by  creation  ;  but  every  action  is  not 
niorally  good  :  the  physical  goodness  of  the  action  depends  on  God,  the  moral  evil 
on  the  crealurc.  l^cre  is  no  action,  aa  a  corporeal  acUou,  is  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  God;  but  aa  it  springs  from  an  evil  disposition,  and  is  tainted  by  a  venomous 
temper  of  mind."  Tnerc  ia  no  action  Bo  bad,  as  attended  wIlli  such  objecta  and  cir- 
''^  cumstances ;  but  if  the  objecta  and  circinnatances  were  changed,  might  be  a  brave 
~  aid  commendable  action ;  ao  that  the  moral  goodiiexs  or  badness  of  an  act  is  Dot 
Id  be  esteemed  from  the  substance  of  the  act,  which  hath  always  a  physical  good- 
nen ;  but  from  the  objecta,  circumatancea,  and  eonatitution  of  the  mind  m  the  doing 
of  it.  'Worship  ia  an  act  good  in  itself;  but  the  worahip  of  an  image  is  bad  in  re- 
|atd  of  the  object.  Were  that  act  of  worship  directed  to  God  that  ia  paid  to  a 
«atue,  oi^d  offered  up  to  him  with  a  sincere  frame  of  mind,  it  would  be  morally 
good.  The  act,  in  regard  of  its  substance,  is  the  some  in  both,  and  considered  at 
separated  from  the  object  to  which  the  worahip  is  directed,  liath  the  same  real  goodr 
nesi  in  regard  of  its  sulntonce ;  but  when  you  conaider  this  action  in  relation  to  the 
difi^nt  objecta,  the  one  hath  a  moral  paodncaa,  unci  tlic  other  a  moral  evil.  So  in 
■peaking :  speaking  being  a  motion  of  the  tongue  in  tlie  forming  of  words,  ia  an 
excellency  belonging  to  u  reasonable  creature ;  on  endowment  bcMowcd,  continued, 
and  nipliotted  by  God.  Now,  if  the  same  tongue  fbrms  words  whereby  it  curseth 
God  this  minute,  and  forma  words  whereby  it  blesses  and  praises  God  the  nex^ 
minute,  the  faculty  of  tpeaking  is  the  aame,  the  motion  of  the  tongue  is  the  aoma 
in  pranouneing  the  name  of  God  either  in  ii  way  nf  curbing  or  blessing  (James  iiL 
(•)  lures,  Uctipb,  Pari  I.  p.  Ul.  l-i)  AiajnJd.  da  Ubon  ailiil.  pp.  09.  99. 
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9,  10),  it  is  the  *  same  mouth  that  bletseth  and  conetfa  ;*  and  tbe  mdoo  of  it  i 
■aturally  good  in  regard  of  the  substance  of  the  act  in  boCh ;  H  is  the  ose  of  tso' 
cellent  po<ver  God  hath  givei^  and  which  God  preserves,  in  the  use  of  it.    BiiAi 
estimation  of  the  moral^x)dne8s  or  evQ  is  not  tfom  tiie  act  itself  but  from  tbe  fr 
position  of  the  mind.     Once  more:  baling,  as  an  act,  is  good;  nor  b  it  mhMm 
an  act ;  for  if  ao,  God  would  never  have  commanded  hia  people  Israel  to  wits  flf 
war,  and  justice  could  not  be  done  upon  BMlefiMrtora  by  the  mnaisliale.    Ana 
were  bound  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  the  iury  of  an  invader,  xmther  l£sua  smor  fk  If 
dispatching  that  of  an  enemv ;  but  killing  an  innocent,  or  killing  witheatsfllk% 
or  out  of  revenge,  is  bad.     It  is  not  the  material  part  of  tbe  act,  hot  the  drnd, 
manner,  and  circumstance,  that  makes  it  goed  or  evil.     It  is  no  Uemish  t»  Mb 
holiness  to  concur  to  the  substance  of  an  action,  without  havim  any  lundiiAr 
immorality  of  it;  because,  whatsoever  is  real  in  the  substance  of  the  action  nd|^kt 
done  without  evi).     It  is  not  evil  as  it  is  an  act,  as  it  is  a  motion  of  the  tmgatm 
hand,  for  then  every  motion  of  the  tongue  or  himd  wcndd  be  eviL 

(2.)  Hence  it  follows,  that  an  act,  as  an  act,  is  one  thing,  and  the  vitiuiJW 
another.  The  action  is  the  eflftcacy  of  the  faculty,  extending  itself  to  some  o^ 
ward  object ;  but  the  sinfulness  of  an  act  consists  m  a  privation  of  that  con»liaf 
and  righteousness  which  ought  to  be  in  an  action ;  in  a  want  of  conformitj  sf  ikr 
act  with  the  law  of  God,  eimer  written  in  nature,  or  revealed  in  the  WofdJ  Nee, 
the  sinfulness  of  an  action  is  not  the  act  itself  but  is  considered  in  it  as  it  isiriini 
to  the  law,  and  is  a  deviation  from  it ;  and  so  it  b  somethinj^  deaving  to  the  adioi, 
and  therefore  to  be  distinc^ished  from  tike  act  itself,  which  la  the  subject  of  tbe  n- 
fulness.  When  we  say  such  an  action  is  sinfril,  the  action  is  die  subject,  and  the  n- 
fulness  of  tlie  action  is  that  which  adheres  to  it  The  action  ia  not  the  sinfiilDCS^ 
nor  tlie  sinfulness  the  action  ;  they  are  distinguished  as  die  member,  and  a  disesie 
in  the  member,  the  arm  and  the  palsy  in  it :  the  arm  is  net  the  palsy,  nor  is  die 
palsy  the  arm ;  but  the  palsy  is  a  disease  that  cleaves  to  the  arm  :  so  sinfulaefl  is 
a  deformity  that  cleaves  to  an  action.  The  ovil  of  aa  action  is  not  die  etted  of  aa 
action,  nor  attends  it  as  it  is  an  action,  but  as  it  is  an  action  socircamstantiated,  snd 
conversant  about  this  or  that  object ;  for  the  same  action  done  by  two  several  pemnii 
may  be  good  in  one,  and  bad  in  the  other ;  as  when  two  jodges  are  in  Joint  coia* 
mission  for  the  trial  of  a  malefactor,  both  upon  the  appearance  of  his  gvilt  condemn 
him.  This  action  in  both,  considered  as  an  action,  is  good ;  for  it  is  an  adjudging  s 
man  to  death,  whose  crime  deserves  such  a  ponishment  But  this  same  act,  wlucb 
is  but  one  joint  act  of  both,  may  be  morally  good  in  one  judge,  and  morally  evil  is 
the  other :  morally  good  in  him  that  condemns  him  out  of  an  unbiassed  consideratiflB 
of  the  demerit  of  his  fact,  obedience  to  the  law,  and  conscience  of  the  duty  of  kit 
place ;  and  morally  evil  in  the  other,  who  hath  no  respect  to  those  considerationir 
out  joins  in  the  act  of  condemnation,  principally  moved  by  some  private  animoatv 
agamst  the  prisoner,  and  desire  of  revenge  ror  some  injury  he  hatn  reaUy  receive^ 
or  imagines  that  he  hath  received  from  him.  The  act  in  itself  is  the  same  nuUe- 
rially  in  both ;  but  in  one  it  is  on  act  of  justice,  and  in  the  other  an  act  of  murder, 
as  it  respects  the  principles  and  motives  of  it  in  the  two  judges ;  take  away  the 
respect  of  private  revenge,  and  the  action  in  the  ill  judge  had  been  as  landalile  ss 
the  action  of  the  other.  The  substance  of  an  act,  and  the  sinfulness  of  an  act,  are 
separable  and  distinguishable ;  and  God  may  concur  with  the  substance  of  an  act, 
without  concurring  with  the  sinfulness  of  the  act :  as  the  good  judffe,  that  condemned 
the  prisoner  out  of  conscience,  concurred  with  the  evil  judge,  who  condemned  tbe 
prisoner  out  of  private  revenge ;  not  in  the  principle  and  motive  of  condemnation. 
Dot  in  the  material  part  of  condemnation.  So  God  assists  in  that  action  of  a  man 
wherein  sin  is  placed,  but  not  in  that  which  is  the  formal  reason  of  sin,  which  is  a 
privation  of  some  perfection  the  action  ought  morallv  to  have. 

f9.)  It  wOl  appear  fiBiher  in  this,  that  hence  it  follows  that  the  actian,  aadtbe 
viaoasness  of  the  action,  may  have  two  distinct  caases.  That  mav  be  a  cause  sf 
die  one  that  is  not  the  cause  of  the  other,  and  hath  no  hand  in  the  producing  of 
it  God  concurs  to  the  act  of  the  mind  as  it  counsels,  and  to  the  external  action 
vpon  that  counsel,  as  he  preserves  the  faculty,  and  gives  strength  to  the  mind  to 
consult,  and  the  other  parts  to  execute ;  yet  he  is  not  in  the  least  tainted  with  die 
nciousness  of  the  action.    Though  the  action  be  from  God  as  a  concurrent  cause, 

(|»)  Amfrald,  pp.  311, 332. 
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rf^^iBK'  f^^  fiM.  «M*  ■  p^ 

•|^'~™T»a  aixwuiiig  B  ^  a^^n  a  zi  v*x  buiummb.     Af  Ac  ^  i^ 
**fttfaw>M««rA*aw«rG<d:  ^         '  .         ^    .    . 


rCid :  *>  «J^  crna  >MM  B  Ab  h««r 

iiibIiIb -lit ■!■■■■  ihiii  d 


.4   AidwB 

i^  iD  hflmm  er  caow  rf  due  div^ps.  ■ 

AtMihityafiheMal:  m^  tbto^GodnskEv  todie  ■ 

aMcxKnttMi,  wkfcanbiMtWu  frt«frt» AeiiiH-JMiii  aiflii 

id  H  &ce  fnm  the  ncfalnin-  (f  ibt  mrjiKB  nf  A*  bodr,  ^)e  k  n 

€f  &e  laotioD  iBariff    There  an  iwa  flamacBi  ^OMnllT  oted  m  dot  i 

onfit;  tlw  motiaa  ttH^fta  is  vririf  »  froEi  tliF  k«Dd  that  bnU 

on  br  iht  pen  *re  fiom  noic  fuiii  in  :^  pa:  hattf :  uid  tbc  brmt  M 

It  ii  DtHn  tbe  botd  llut  laodiw  it.  but  lit  jamnp  fi^na  tlic  bchiDe 

bodi  ate  tbe  ccniea  of  tbe  nroiiui  of  IM  pen  aad  Riii^  bit  doI 


[t  U  vrnr  congnioiu  ta  tbe  vudom  c^  God,  to  iDoec  bk  ocatBrn  aecor 

paitiei^aT  aalara ;  but  thii  motioD  nuke*  him  dM  ibt  caue  of  da. 

scent  tuunn  emtinnnl,  God  had  mortd  nt  aceotding  to  that  inno 

-  but  wbrn  tbe  ftale  Tai  cbaoged  for  a  ecirmpc  ooe,  God  mnit  either 

IcoDcoime,  and  mi  anmhilate  tbe  worid,  OTDOoveaiacconliii^  to  that  natui 

is  na.     If  be  had  tmrthnnru  die  «orid  npua  the  entnnce  irf'  iia,  and  «n 

IC  tenna,  dd  mubt  bare  v  kkm  defaced  hu  iecood  votl 

icn  it  would  fidjow,  that  God  vould  hare  been  alirav  boili 

trat  not  fit  for  God  to  ceaae  Ironi  actiiig  ai  «  irite  roTemi 

.,  .,, jnan  £d  1 1  aii  from  hii  loj^tr  h  ■  nlgect.     Ii  it  not  t 

o  God's  wiadom  u  a  gmemor,  to  codcht  vilh  hii  creature  Bccordiii 

than  to  dm;  bit  coneiimDee  upon  cTsiy  evil  detenninatioii  of  the  c 

.^___     Ond  concDired  with  Adam's  mutable  nature  in  bti  tint  act  of  tin :  he 

«^R«d  ta  tbe  act,  and  laft  him  lo  hi*  motahilitT.    If  Adam  had  put  out  his  han 

^^  (^  any  other  unfbrindden  fruit,  God  would  hare  fopported  hit  natural  fac 

"        mJ  eoncuired  with  him  in  lui  motion.    When  Adam  would  put  out  hi*  ) 

I  the  (bcbiddeii  fhtit,  God  concurred  lo  that  natural  action,  but  left  him  ti 

of  the  object,  and  to  tbe  u*e  of  bia  mutable  nature  :  and  when  man  bee 

God  concun  with  him  according  to  that  condition  chereio  he  fonnd  I 

Dt  more  him  otberwiie,  unleaa  he  ihould  alter  thni  nature  man  had 

God  moving  the  creature  ai  he  found  him,  a  no  cai:«'  of  thr  ill  niulK 

'  >n  a  wheel  ii  broken  the  space  of  n  fixrt.  il  I'-ivnot  In^t  """ 

(f)  ZiBch.  nnn.  II.  in>.  ».  nr- ».  qunt  Iv.  r  *-'■■ 
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ill  tlint  part  till  it  be  mcinlecL  He  that  moves  it,  ixse«  the  sam«  modoD  (■  ki 
liis  Aft  J  wliicli  III-  wniiM  hnvv  done  had  the  vhe«l  been  sourid :  the  motion  u  nodi 
till*  iiioviT,  but  bad  in  tlir  subjr*ct :  it  is  not  the  fault  of  hizn  thai  mores  it,  wAl 
fault  of  that  wheel  tlint  is  moFfd,  whose  breaches  came  by  some  other  coil  i 
man  doth  not  nst*  to  lay  aside  his  watch  for  some  irrefrularity,  a*  long  asit  b  aifA 
of  motion,  but  winds  it  up :  why  should  God  cease  frum  concurring  with  hif  cniiB 
in  itH  vital  ojKTutions  and  other  actions  of  his  will,  because  there  wassisvafr 
trnetfd  in  that  nature,  that  came  right  and  true  out  of  his  hand.'  And  ask  lb 
winds  up  biri  disonlered  watch,  is  in  the  same  manner  the  canae  of  its  motkathii 
us  be  was  wlieu  it  wiis  re^lar,  yet,  bv  that  act  of  his,  he  is  not  the  cause  of  &efib 
inoti(»n  of  it,  but  that  is  frum  the  jeficiency  of  some  part  of  the  watch  itidf :  a 
tlion>:li  (>od  concurs  to  that  action  of  the  creature,  whereby  the  wickednefl  of  At 
hciirt  is  drawn  out,  yet  is  not  God  therefore  as  unholy  as  t&e  heart. 

(o.)  Ciod  hath  one  end  in  his  concurrence,  and  man  another  in  his  actaa:* 
that  tlierc  is  a  righteous,  and  often  a  gracious  end  in  God,  when  there  is  a  bur  ■! 
unworthy  end  in  uian.     God  concurs  to  the  substance  of  the  act ;  man  pn&ias 
the  circumstance  of  the  act,  whereby  it  is  evU,    God  orders  both  the  action  wboai 
he  concurs,  and  the  sinfulness  over  which  he  presides,  as  a  govemor,  to  hii  0n 
ends.     In  Josejih's  case,  man  was  sinful,  and  God  merciful;   his  hrethmiMttl 
'  envy,'  and  G(m1  designed  '  mercy'  (Gen.  xlv.  4,  5).     They  would  be  rid  of  hiaa 
an  eyesore,  and  God  concurred  with  their  action  to  make  him  their  preserrer  (Go. 
1.  20),  *  Ye  tbougbt  evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  unto  good.'    God  caoeaati 
to  Judas  bis  action  of  betiaving  our  Saviour ;  he  supported  his  nature  while  be  cob- 
tracU'd  with  the  prieKts,  anJ  supported  his  membeiv  while  he  was  their  gnideii 
apprehend  him ;  (iod's  end  was  the  manifestation  of  his  choicest  loye  to  msn,  ml 
Judas' end  was  the  gratiiicatiun  of  his  own  covetousness.       The  Assyriaodidi 
divine  work  against  Jenisalcm,  but  not  with  a  Divine  end    (Isa.  x.  6^7).    Hi 
had  a  mind  to  enlarge  his  empire,  enrich  his  coffers  with  the  spoil,  and  gain  ibi 
title  of  a  conmieror ;  be  is  desirous  to  invade  his  neighbours,  and  God  coqfibji 
liini  to  punish  liis  rebels ;  but  he  means  not  so,  nor  doth  his  heart  think  so;  be  ia- 
tended  not  as  (iud  intended.     The  axe  doth  not  think  what  the   carpenter  intend 
to  do  with  it.     liut  God  used  the  rapine  of  ambitious  nature  as  on  instrument  of  bit 
justiee ;    as  the  ex])osing  malefactors  to  wild  )>easts  was  an  ancient  punishiiKiit. 
wliereby  the  magistrate  intended  the  execution  ofjustice,  and  to  that  purpose  us'-i 
the  natural  iierceness  of  the  beasts  to  an  end  dim*rcnt  from  what  those  ravapnr 
creatures  aimed  at.     (jod  concurred  with  Satan  in  spoiling  Job  of  liis  goods,  oii^ 
scarifying  his  body  ;  God  g.ive  Satan  license  to  do  it,  and  J ob  acknowledges  it  toU 
(jod's  act  (Job  i.  12,21;;  but  their  ends  were  different;  God  concurred  with  Sa- 
tiui  for  the  clearing  the  integrity  of  his  servant,  when  Satan  aimed  at  nothing  bi" 
the  provoking  hini  to  curse  his  Creator.     The  physician  applies  leeches  to  suck  the 
su])erfluous  blood,  but  the  leeches  suck  to  glut  tiiemselves,  without  any  regard  to  tU 
intention  of  the  jdiysician,  and  the  welfare  of  the  patient.     In  the  slmie  act  where 
men  intend  to  hurt,  God  intends  to  correct;   so  that  bis  concurrence  is  in  a  hcly 
manner,  while  men  connnit  unrighteous  actions.     A  judge  commands  the  exeiii- 
titnier  to  execute  the  sentence  of  death,  which  bo  hath  justly  pronounced  against  a 
malefactor,  and  adnnmisbeth  him  to  do  it  out  of  love  to  justice;  the  executioner  hath 
the  authority  of  the  judge  for  his  commission,  and  the  protection  of  the  judge  for  h;s 
security;  the  judge  stands  by  to  countenance  and  secure  him  in  the  doinir  of  it ;  but 
if  the  executioner  hath  not  the  same  intention  as  the  iudere,  riz.  a  love  to  iustice  in 


To  conclude  this.  Since  the  creature  caimot  act  without  God,  cannot  lift  up  a 
hand,  or  move  his  tongue,  without  God's  preser\'ing  and  upholding  the  faculty,  and 
))resening  the  jxiwer  of  action,  and  preserving  every  member  of  the  ImhIv  in  its  ac- 
tual motion,  and  in  every  circumst^mce  of  its  motion,  we  must  necessarily  siippoM 
(mkI  to  have  such  a  way  of  conwirrence  as  doth  not  intrench  upon  his  holiness.  Wc 
nmst  not  ecpial  the  creature  to  GimI,  by  denying  its  dependence  on  him;  nor  niu>t 
we  iniiijjine  such  a  concurrence  to  the  sinfulness  of  an  act,  as  stains  the  l)ivine  pu- 
1  iiy.,  which  is,  1  think,  suUiciently  salved  by  dibtinguishing  the  nuittcr  of  the  ut:i 
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the  ctQ  adhering  to  it;  for  nnce  all  evil  is  founded  in  lome  good,  the  evil 
li'dietingaishable  from  the  good,  and  the  defbnnity  of  the  action  from  the  action 
idhlf ;  wliich,  as  it  is  a  created  act,  hath  a  dependence  on  the  will  and  influence  of 
Sod;  and  as  it  is  a  sinfiil  act,  is  the  product  of  the  will  of  the  creature. 
i  Prop.  VI.  The  holinets  of  Ood  is  not  Uemished  by  proposing  olyjects  to  a  man, 
■iddi  he  makes  use  of  to  sin.    There  is  no  object  propoeea  to  man,  but  is  directed 

ttfM  proridence  of  God,  which  influenceth  all  the  motions  in  the  worid ;  and 
ra  is  no  object  proposed  to  man,  but  his  active  nature  may,  according  to  the 
Miodhiffiss  or  badness  A  his  disposition,  make  a  cood  or  an  iU  use  of.  That  two  men, 
bi  of  a  charitable,  the  other  of  a  hard-hearted  dispoeition,  meet  with  an  indigent 

a  necessitous  object,  is  from  the  providence  of  God ;  yet  this  indigent  person  is 
ved  by  the  one,  and  neglected  by  the  other.  There  could  be  no  action  in  the 
Mrid,  but  about  some  object ;  there  could  be  no  object  oflfered  to  us  but  by  Divine 
pkoridenee ;  the  active  nature  of  man  would  be  in  vain,  if  there  were  not  objects 
IpMllit  whidi  it  might  be  exercised.  Nothing  could  present  itself  to  man  as  an  ob- 
JMJIy  eitho'  to  excite  his  f?J^  or  awaken  his  corruption,  but  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Sevemor  of  the  worid.  That  David  should  walk  upon  the  battlements  of  his  palace, 
ind  Bathshebabe  in  the  bath  at  the  same  time,  was  from  the  Divine  Providence 
vluch  orders  all  the  affiurs  of  the  world  (2  Sam.  xL  7) ;  and  so  some  understand 
[jfar.  vi.  21)  ;  <  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  lay  stumUing-blocks  before  this  people, 
nd  the  fathers  and  sons  together  shall  fall  upon  them.'  Since  they  have  offered 
Mcrifiees  without  those  due  qualifications  in  their  hearts,  wl^ch  were  necessary 
lo  tender  them  aoorotable  to  me,  I  will  lay  in  their  wav  such  objects,  which  theu: 
BORuptiou  will  use  ill  to  their  fardier  sin  and  ruin ;  so  (Ps.  cv.  25),  '  He  turned  their 
heart  to  hate  his  people ;'  that  is,  by  the  multiplying  his  people,  he  save  occasion 
to  tke  l^yptians  of  natbig  them,  instead  of  caressmg  them,  as  they  nad  formerly 
Icme.    £it  God*8  holiness  is  not  blemished  by  this;  for, 

1.  TUs  proposing  or  presenting  of  objects  invades  not  the  liberty  of  any  man.  The 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  set  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  had 
BO  vidient  influence  on  man  to  force  him  to  cat  of  it ;  his  liberty  to  eat  of  it,  or  no^  was 
reserved  entire  to  himself;  no  such  charge  can  be  brought  against  any  object  whatr 
loever.  If  a  man  meet  accidentally  at  a  table  with  meat  that  is  gratefm  to  his  palate, 
but  hurtful  to  the  present  temper  of  his  body,  doth  tlie  presenting  this  sort  of  food 
to  him  strip  him  of  his  liberty  to  decline  it,  as  well  as  to  feed  of  it?  Can  the  food 
have  any  internal  influence  upon  his  will,  and  lay  the  freedom  of  At  asleep  whether 
he  will  or  no?  Is  there  any  cnarm  in  that,  more  than  in  other  sorts  of  oiet?  No; 
but  it  is  the  habit  of  love  which  he  hath  to  that  particular  dish,  the  curiosity  of  his 
tkn^,  and  the  strength  of  his  own  appetite,  wnereby  he  is  brought  into  a  kind 
of  slavery  to  that  particular  meat,  and  not  any  thing  in  the  food  itself.  When 
the  word  is  proposed  to  two  persons,  it  is  embrsiced  by  the  one,  rejected  by  the 
other ;  is  it  from  the  word  itself  which  is  the  object,  that  these  two  persons  perform 
different  acts  ?  The  object  is  the  same  to  both,  but  the  manner  of  acting  about  the 
object  is  not  the  same ;  is  there  any  invasion  of  their  liberty  by  it  ?  Is  the  one  forced 
by  the  word  to  receive  it,  and  the  other  forced  by  the  word  to  reject  it?  Two  such  con- 
trary effects  cannot  proceed  from  one  and  the  same  cause ;  outward  things  have  only 
an  objective  influence,  not  an  inward;  if  the  mere  proposal  ofthings  did  suspend  or 
shrike  down  the  liberty  of  man,  no  angels  in  heaven,  no  man  upon  earth,  no,  not 
our  Savioiu*  himself,  could  do  any  thing  freely,  but  by  force ;  objects  that  are  ill 
used  are  of  God's  creation,  and  though  they  have  allurements  in  them,  yet  they  have 
no  compulsive  power  over  the  will.'  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  was  pleasing  to  the  sight ;  it  had  a  quality  to  allure ;  there  had  not  else  needed 
a  prohibition  to  bar  the  eating  of  it ;  but  it  could  not  have  so  much  power  to  allure, 
as  the  Divine  threatening  to  deter. 


Tupti 

was  David's  disposition 
would  use  tliat  object  iU?  yet  he  knew  he  had  given  him  a  power  to  refram 
from  any  in  use  of  it;  the  objects  are  innocent,  but  our  corruption  poisons  them. 
The  same  object  hadi  been  used  by  one  to  holy  purposes  and  holy  imjjrovement^ 
fliat  hath  been  used  by  another  to  sinfiil  ends;  when  a  charitable  object  is  preienttd 

(r)  IniynL  ds  Ubero  arUt  p.  894. 
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to  a  good  man,  and  a  cruel  man,  one  relieves  him,  the  other  reviles  him ;  the  ob- 
ject was  rather  an  occasion  to  draw  out  the  charity  of  one,  as  well  «s  the  oUier;  M 
the  reftising  to  reach  out  a  helping  hand,  was  not  from  the  person  m  calamity,  bat 
the  disposition  of  the  reviser  to  whom  he  was  presented ;  it  is  not  from  the  natmeaf 
the  object  that  men  do  good  or  evil,  but  from  the  disposition  of  the  person ;  wbst  ii 
good  in  itself,  is  made  Ittdby  our  corruption.     As  the  same  meat  which  nooridici 
and  strengthens  a  sound  constitution,  cnerisheth  the  disease  of  another  that  eals  M 
the  same  table,  not  from  any  unwholesome  quality  in  the  food,  but  the  vicioiisqiisfily 
of  the  humours  lodging  in  the  stomach,  which  turn  the  diet  into  fiiel  fin*  theosehc^ 
which  in  its  own  nature  was  apt  to  engender  a  wholesome  juice.     Some  are  p» 
fected  by  the  same  things  whereby  otheis  axe  ruined.    Riches  are  used  by  mmit, 
not  only  for  their  own,  but  the  advantage  of  others  in  the  worid ;  by  othen  oalr 
for  themselves,  and  scarcely  so  much  as  their  necessities  require.     Is  this  &e  finu 
of  the  wealth,  or  the  dispositions  of  the  persons,  who  are  covetoua  instead  of  bem; 
generous  ?  It  is  a  calunmy,  therefore,  upon  God  to  charge  him  with  the  lin  of  bmi 
upon  this  account  The  rain  that  drops  fit>m  the  clouds  upon  the  plants  is  sweet  is 
itself,  but  when  it  moistens  the  root  oi  any  venomous  plant,  it  is  turned  into  the  joict 
of  the  plant,  and  becomes  venomous  with  it  The  miracles  that  our  Saviour  wrongH 
were  applauded  by  some,  and  envied  by  the  Pharisees ;  the  sin  arose  not  from  the 
nature  of  the  miracles,  but  the  malice  of  their  spirits.    The  miracles  were  fitter  ii 
their  own  nature  to  have  induced  them  to  an  adoration  of  our  Saviour,  than  to  exdti 
so  vile  a  passion  against  one  that  had  so  many  marks  from  heaven  to  dignify  hni^ 
and  proclaim  him  worthy  of  their  respect    The  person  of  Christ  was  an  ofajcd 
proposed  to  the  Jews ;  some  worship  him,  others  condemn  and  crucify  him,  ad 
according  to  their  several  vices  and  base  ends  they  use  this  object  Judas  to  coatflt 
his  covetousness,  the  Pharisees  to  glut  their  revenge,  Pilate  for  his  ambitioQ,  ^ 
preserve  himself  in  his  government,  and  avoid  the  articles  the  people  mmht  cbmr 
aim  with  of  countenancing  an  enemy  to  Caraar.  God  at  that  time  put  intoueir  miiMi 
a  rational  and  true  proposition  which  they  apply  to  iU  purposes.*  Caiaphas  said,  tbt 
it  was  expedient  for  one  man  to  die  for  the  people,'  which  *  he  spake  not  of  hia- 
self  (John  xi.  50,  51).  God  put  it  into  his  mind;  but  he  might  have  applied  it  better 
than  he  did,  and  considered,  though  the  maxim  was  commendable,  whether  it  la^ 
justly  be  applied  to  Christ,  or  whether  there  was  such  a  necessity  that  he  muat  oe, 
or  the  nation  be  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  The  maxim  was  sound  and  holy,  decitd 
by  God ;  but  what  an  ill  use  did  the  high-priest  mal^  of  it  to  put  Christ  to  deaths 
a  seditious  person,  to  save  the  nation  from  the  Roman  fur}' ! 

3.  Since  the  natiu*al  corruption  of  men  will  use  such  objects  ill,  may  not  Go4 
without  tainting  himsclf^rescnt  such  objects  to  them  in  subserviency  to  his  graciaai 
decrees  ?  Whatsoever  God  should  present  to  men  in  that  state,  they  would  msb 
an  ill  use  of;  hath  not  God,  then,  the  sovereign  prerogative  to  present  what  he 
pleases,  and  suppress  otliers  ?  To  offer  that  to  them  which  may  serve  his  holy  wff- 
pose,  and  hide  other  things  from  them  which  are  not  so  conducing  to  his  graocm 
ends,  which  would  be  as  much  the  occasions  of  exciting  their  sm,  as  the  othen 
which  he  doth  bring  forth  to  their  view  ?  The  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  were  of 
a  turbulent  and  seditious  humour;  the^  expected  a  Messiah,  a  temporal  king,  sad 
would  readily  have  embraced  any  occasion  to  have  been  up  in  arms  to  have  delivered 
themselves  from  the  Ronian  yoke ;  to  this  purpose  tlie  people  attempted  once  to 
make  him  king :  and  probably  the  expectation  tliey  had  that  lie  had  such  a  design  to 
head  them,  might  be  one  reason  of  their  *  hosannas;'  because  without  some  such  conceit 
is  was  not  probable  they  should  so  soon  change  their  note,  and  vote  liim  to  the  croa 
in  so  short  a  time,  after  they  had  applauded  him  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a  throne: 
but  their  being  defeated  of  strong  expectations,  usually  ended  in  a  more  ardent  fiiiy. 
This  turbulent  and  seditious  humour  God  directs  in  another  chamiel,  suppressetk 
all  occurrences  that  might  excite  them  to  a  rebellion  against  the  Honians,  which,  il 
ne  had  given  way  to,  the  crucifying  Christ,  which  was  God's  design  to  bring  about 
at  that  time,  had  not  probably  been  effected,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  been 
hindered  or  stood  at  a  stay  for  a  time.  God,  therefore,  orders  such  objects  ood 
occasions,  that  mipht  direct  this  seditious  humour  to  anotlier  channel,  which  would 
else  have  run  out  in  other  actions,  which  had  not  been  conducing  to  the  great  design 
bs  had  then  in  the  worid.     Is  it  not  the  right  of  God,  and  without  any  blemish  to 

(«)  Amyrald,  Ironic,  p.  337. 
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bv  holiness,  to  use  those  corruptions  which  he  finds  sown  in  the  nature  of  hib  creature 
by  the  hand  of  Satan,  and  to  propose  such  objects  as  may  excite  the  exercise  of  them 
tar  his  own  service  ?  Sure  God  hath  as  much  right  to  serve  himself  of  the  creature 
of  his  own  framing,  and  what  natures  soever  they  are  possessed  with,  and  to  present 
objects  to  that  purpose,  as  a  falconer  hath  to  offer  tnis  or  that  bird  to  his  hawk 
to  exercise  his  courage,  and  excite  his  ravenousness,  without  heing  termed  the 
author  of  that  ravenousness  in  the  creature.  God  phmted  not  those  corruptions 
in  the  Jew^  but  finds  them  in  those  persons  over  whom  he  hath  an  absolute 
■overeijpity  in  the  right  of  a  Creator,  ana  that  of  a  Jud^  for  their  sins :  and  by  the 
right  of  that  sovereignty  may  offer  such  objects  and  occasions,  which,  though  innocent 
in  themselves,  he  knows  they  will  make  use  of  to  ill  purposes,  but  which  by  the  same 
decree  that  he  resolves  to  present  such  occasions  to  them,  he  also  resolves  to  make 
me  of  them  for  his  own  glory.  It  is  not  conceivable  by  us  what  way  that  death  of 
Chriit,  which  was  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  Divine  justice,  could  be  brought 
■bout  without  ordering  the  evil  of  some  men's  hearts  by  special  occasions  to  eroct 
bis  punMse ;  we  cannot  suppose  that  Christ  can  be  guilty  maxff  crime  that  deserved 
deaib  by  the  Jewish  law ;  had  he  been  so  a  criminal,  he  could  not  have  been  a 
Redeemer :  a  perfect  innocence  was  necessary  to  the  design  of  his  coming.*  Had 
Ood  himself  put  him  to  that  death,  without  using  instruments  of  wickedness  in  it, 
by  some  remaikable  hand  from  heaven,  the  innocence  of  his  nature  had  been  for 
over  edipsed,  and  the  voluntariness  of  his  sacrifice  had  been  obscured :  the  strange- 
urn  of  such  a  judgment  would  have  made  his  innocence  incredible ;  he  could  not 
re— onably  have  been  proposed  as  an  object  of  faith.  What,  to  believe  in  one  that 
was  stnick  dead  by  a  hand  from  heaven  ?  The  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  re- 
dsmption  had  wanted  a  foundation ;  and  though  God  mip^ht  have  raised  him  again, 
tike  certainty  of  his  death  had  been  as  questionable  as  his  innocence  in  dying,  had 
be  not  been  raised.  But  God  orders  every  thing  so  as  to  answer  his  own  most  wise 
vnd  holy  ends,  and  maintain  his  truth,  and  the  fulfilling  the  |>redicti(ms  of  the 
minutest  concerns  about  them,  and  all  this  by  presenting  occasions  innocent  in  them- 
selves, which  the  corruptions  of  the  Jews  took  hold  of,  and  whereby  God,  unknown 
to  them,  brought  about  nis  own  decrees :  and  may  not  Uiis  be  conceived  without  any 
taint  upon  God's  holiness?  for  when  there  are  seeds  of  all  sin  in  man's  nature,  why 
may  not  God  hinder  the  sprouting  up  of  this  or  that  kind  of  seed,  and  leave  liberty 
to  the  growth  of  the  other,  and  sliut  up  other  ways  of  sinning,  and  restrain  men 
from  them,  and  let  them  loose  to  that  temptation  which  he  intends  to  serve  himself 
of,  hiding  firom  them  those  objects  which  were  not  so  serviceable  to  his  purpose, 
wherein  they  would  have  sinneo,  and  offer  others,  which  he  knew  their  corruption 
would  use  iU,  and  were  serviceable  to  his  ends ;  since  the  depravation  of  their  natures 
would  necessarily  hurry  them  to  evil  without  restraining  grace,  as  a  scale  will  neces- 
sarily rise  up  when  the  weight  in  it,  which  kept  it  down,  is  taken  away  ? 

Prop.  VII.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  withdrawing  his  grace  from 
a  sinful  creature,  whereby  he  falls  into  more  sin.  lliat  God  withdraws  his  grace 
firom  men,  and  gives  them  up  sometimes  to  the  fury  of  their  lusts,  is  as  clear  in 
Scripture  as  any  thing  (Deut  xxix.  4)  :  '  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  dven  you  a  heart 
to  perceive,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear/  &c.  Judas  was  delivered  to  Satan 
after  the  sop,  and  put  into  his  power,  for  despising  former  admonitions.  He  often 
leaves  the  reins  to  the  devil,  that  he  may  use  what  efficacy  he  can  in  those  that 
have  offended  ^e  Majesty  of  God ;  he  withholds  further  influences  of  grace,  or  with- 
draws what  before  he  had  granted  them.  Thus  he  withheld  that  grace  from  the 
pons  of  £li,  that  might  have  made  their  father's  pious  admonitions  effectual  to  them 
(1  Sam.  iL  25) :  '  They  hearkened  not  to  the  voice  of  their  father,  because  the  Lord 
would  slay  them.'  He  gave  grace  to  Eli  to  reprove  them,  and  withheld  that  grace 
from  them,  which  might  have  enabled  them  against  their  natural  corruption  and 
i>betinacy  to  receive  that  reproof.     But  the  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  this. 

1.  Because  the  act  of  God  in  this  is  onlv  negative.^  Thus  God  is  said  to  '  harden' 
men :  not  by  positive  hardening,  or  working  any  thing  in  the  creature,  but  by  not 
working,  not  sofWning,  leaving  a  man  to  the  hardness  of  his  own  heart,  whereby  it 
li  unavoidable  by  the  depravation  of  man's  nature,  and  the  fury  of  his  passions,  hut 
liat  he  should  be  further  hardened,  and  <  increase  unto  more  ungodhne^'  as  the 

(I)  Thtt  I  hare  spoken  of  befon,  but  it  it  neceuvy  now  («)  TMtard.  do  Nstur.  tt  Qnit. 

fta.  IM,  151.    Amy  on  Diven  TteU,  p.  111. 
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«spiMlaB,b(lTEm.iL19).  Asa  mui  ls«U  lojhw  aiiodMr Ihk  fift^  vImb li 
doth  not  take  it  away  when  it  lav  at  hb  merej;  oo  Ood  is  aaid  to  'hndoi'a  bh^ 
when  he  doth  not  mollify  him  when  it  was  in  hie  power,  and  inwmDf  mUkm  kii 
with  that  mce  whereby  he  might  inftUiUy  aroia  any  AirtiMr  pwwrokuy  if  hm. 
God  is  Mid  to  harden  men  when  he  Temovee  not  from  tliem  the  inecntifwtv^ 
eniht  not  those  principles,  which  are  ready  to  eomply  widi  Umae  incwiliw^  vilh- 
draws  the  common  assistances  of  his  graoei  cooeon  not  with  rcwinaitli  aad  afaaa- 
tioos  to  make  them  effectual ;  flasheth  not  in  the  oonrineiiijr  IMit  whidb  he  itttd 
upon  them  before.  If  hardness  follows  imon  God's  witfiholmyliia  anttuniiynsrr, 
it  is  not  by  any  positive  act  of  God,  bntnom  die  natural  hatdnoai  of  umd.    aim 


put  fire  near  to  wax  or  rosin,  both  will  mek;  bat  when  tliat  fira  ia  niuowit  itj 
letom  to  their  natoralqualitv  of  hardness  and  faritdeneH;  tha  poaitm  aet  if  fte 
fire  u  to  melt  and  soften,  and  the  softness  of  the  rosin  b  to  be  aicribad  It  Atf; 
but  the  hardness  b  firom  the  rosin  itself  wherein  the  fire  hatfa  no  inflnenee^batsrif 
a  negative  act  by  a  removal  of  it :  so,  when  God  hardens  a  man,  he  oalykafm  kii 
to  that  stony  heart  which  he  derived  firom  Adam,  and  broqffht  with  mm  bit  fte 
world.  All  men's  underrtandings  being  blinded,  and  their  wills  perverted  ia  Aitm, 
God's  withdrawing  his  grace  b  bat  a  leaving  them  to  thenr  natural  pravity,  wUA 
b  the  canse  of  tiieir  further  shining,  and  not  God's  removal  of  that  speasl  I^ 
he  before  i^rded  them,  or  restraint  he  held  over  them.  Aa  when  God  wttdnvi 
hb  preserving  power  fh>m  the  ereatore,  he  b  not  the  eflicieii^  hot  dsieiaa 
eanse  of  the  creature's  destruction  ;  so,  in  thb  case,  God  only  peaieth  to  bad  mi 
dam  up  that  sin  which  else  would  break  out 

2.  'The  whole  positive  caose  of  thb  hardnem  b  firom  man's  comiptkiL  God  Wf 
ftiseth  not  anv  sin  into  hb  creatures,  but  fbihears  to  infhse  hb  craoe^  and  veskai 
their  Insti,  which,  upon  the  removal  of  hb  grace,  work  impetoou^ :  GUid  only  nrai 
them  up  to  that  which  he  knows  will  work  strongly  in  tneir  hearta.  An^  mere- 
fore,  the  apostle  wipes  off  firom  God  any  positive  act  m  that  undeanness  the  heitlirai 
were  ffiven  up  to  (Rom.  i.  24,  '  Wherefore  God  gave  tliem  up  to  undeaaaa^ 
throu^  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts.'  And,  ver.  26,  God  gave  them  up  to  'fSi 
affections ;'  but  they  were  their  own  afiections,  none  of  God's  mspiring,)  by  addb^ 
'  through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts.'  God's  giving  them  up  was  the  logical  csnse, 
or  a  cause  by  way  of  argument;  their  own  lusts  were  the  true  and  natural  oanse; 
their  own  tiiey  were,  before  they  were  given  up  to  them,  and  belonging  to  none,  si 
the  author,  but  themselves,  after  they  were  given  up  to  them.  The  lust  in  the  betit, 
and  the  temptation  without,  easily  close  and  mix  interests  with  one  another:  si 
the  fire  in  a  coal  pit  will  with  the  fuel,  if  the  streams  derived  into  it  fior  the  qneaduBg 
it,  be  dammed  up :  the  natural  passions  will  ran  to  a  temptation,  aa  the  waten  of  s 
river  tumble  towards  the  sea.  When  a  man  that  hath  oridled  in  a  high-mettM 
horse  from  running  out,  gives  him  the  reins ;  or  a  huntsman  takes  off*  the  string  dist 
held  the  dogt  and  lets  him  run  after  the  hare^ — are  they  the  immediate  cause  of  tiie 
motion  of  the  one,  or  the  other? — no,  but  the  metde  and  strenatfa  of  die  horsey  and 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  hound,  both  which  are  left  to  tteir  own  motiooa  ts 
pursue  their  own  natural  instincts.  Man  doth  as  naturally  tend  to  sin  as  a  slone  to 
the  centre,  or  as  a  weighty  thine  inclines  to  a  motion  to  the  eardi :  it  b  firom  the 
propension  of  man's  nature  that  he  '  drinks  up  iniquity  Hke  water :'  and  God  dotli 
no  more  when  he  leaves  a  man  to  sin,  by  taking  away  ttie  hedge  which  stopped  Um, 
but  leave  him  to  hb  natural  inclination.  As  a  man  that  breaks  up  a  dam  he  hath 
placed,  leaves  the  streams  to  run  in  their  natural  channel ;  or  one  that  takes  away 
a  prop  from  a  stone  to  let  it  fall,  leaves  it  only  to  that  nature  which  inchnea  it  to  s 
descent ;  both  have  their  motion  from  their  own  nature,  and  man  hb  ain  firam  Im 
own  corruption.  The  withdrawing  the  sunbeams  b  not  the  cause  of  <^iii^fffi^  bat 
the  shadiness  of  the  earth  ;  nor  b  the  departure  of  the  sun  the  canse  of  winter,  bat 
the  coldness  of  the  air  and  earth,  which  was  tempered  and  beaten  hack  into  the 
boweb  of  tlie  earth  by  the  vigour  of  the  sun,  upon  whose  departure  they  return  to 
their  natural  state :  the  sun  only  leaves  the  earth  and  air  as  it  found  them  at  the 
L  begiuning  of  the  spring  or  the  bee^innine  of  the  day.>  If  God  do  not  give  a  maa 
■yprace  to  melt  him,  yet  ne  cannot  be  said  to  oommunieate  to  him  that  nature  which 
Bpardens  him,  which  man  hath  from  himselfl  As  God  was  not  the  cause  of  die  first 
'Vfei  of  Adam,  which  was  the  root  of  all  other,  so  he  b  not  die  canaeof  die  fidlooii^ 

^  («)  Amyrsld,  iV  Prvdciii.  p.  lOT. 
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rins,  which,  as  hranches,  tpring  from  diat  root ;  man's  free-will  was  the  cause  of  the 
ftrst  sin,  and  the  corruption  of  his  nature  by  it  the  cause  of  all  succeeding  sins. 
God  doth  not  immediately  harden  any  man,  but  doth  propose  those  things,  from 
whence  the  natural  vice  of  man  takes  an  occasion  to  strengthen  and  nourish  itself. 
Hence,  God  is  said  to  '  harden  Pharaoh's  heart'  (Exod.  vii  13),  by  concurring  with 
the  magicians  in  turning  their  rods  into  serpents,  which  stiffened  his  heart  against 
Moses,  conceiving  him  by  reason  of  that  to  have  no  more  power  than  other  men, 
and  was  an  occasion  of  his  farther  hardening :  and  Pharaoh  is  said  to  '  harden  him- 
self' (Exod.  viiL  32) ;  that  is,  in  regard  of  ms  own  natural  passion. 

3.  God  is  holy  and  righteous,  because  he  doth  not  withdraw  from  man,  till 
man  deserts  him.    To  say,  that  God  withdrew  that  grace  from  Adam,  which  he 
liad  afforded  him  in  creation,  or  any  thing  that  was  due  to  him,  till  he  had  abused 
the  gifts  of  God,  and  turned  them  to  an  end  contrary  to  that  of  creation,  would  be  a 
reflection  upon  the  Divine  holiness.    God  was  first  deserted  by  man  before  man 
was  deserted  by  God ;  and  man  doth  first  contemn  and  abuse  the  common  grace  of 
God,  and  those  relics  of  natural  fight,  that  '  enlighten  every  man  that  comes  into 
the  world '  (John  i.  9) ;  before  God  leaves  him  to  the  hurry  of  his  own  passions. 
Ephraim  was  first  joined  to  idols,  before  God  pronounced  the  fatal  sentence,  '  Let 
him  alone'  (Hos.  iv.  17) :  and  the  heathens  first  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorrup- 
tible God,  before  Crod  withdrew  his  common  grace  from  the  corrupted  creature 
(Rom.  L  23,  24) ;  and  they  first '  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,'  before 
the  Creator  gave  them  up  to  the  slavish  chains  of  their  vile  affections  (ver.  25,  26). 
Israel  first  cast  off  God  before  God  cast  off  them ;  but  then  '  he  ^ave  them  up  to 
their  own  hearts'  lusts,  and  they  walked  in  their  own  coimsels'  (Ps.  IxxxL  11,  12). 
Since  sin  entered  into  the  world  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the  blood  of  all  his  pos- 
terity was  tainted,  man  cannot  do  any  thing  that  is  formally  good ;  not  for  want  of 
faculties,  but  for  the  want  of  a  righteous  habit  in  those  faculties,  especially  in  the 
will ;  yet  God  discovers  himself  to  man  in  the  works  of  his  hands ;  he  hath  lefl  in 
liim  footsteps  of  natural  reason ;  he  doth  attend  him  with  common  motions  of  his 
Spirit ;  corrects  him  for  his  faults  with  gentle  chastisements.   He  is  near  unto  all  in 
aome  kind  of  instructions :  he  puts  many  times  providential  bars  in  their  way  of 
nnning;  but  when  they  will  iTish  into  it  as  the  horse  into  the  battle,  when  they  will 
rebel  against  the  light,  God  doth  often  leave  them  to  their  own  course,  sentence  liim 
that  is  *  filthy  to  be  filthy  still '  (Rev.  xxiL  11),  which  is  a  righteous  act  of  God,  as 
he  is  rector  and  governor  of  the  world.   Man's  not  receiving,  or  not  improving  what 
God  gives,  is  the  cause  of  God's  not  giving  further,  or  takmg  away  his  own,  which 
before  he  had  bestowed ;  this  is  so  far  from  being  repugnant  to  the  holiness  and 
righteousness  of  God,  that  it  is  rather  a  commendable  act  of  his  holiness  and 
righteousness,  as  the  rector  of  the  world,  not  to  let  those  gifts  continue  in  the  hand 
of  a  man  who  abuses  them  contrary  to  his  glory.     Who  will  blame  a  father,  tliat, 
after  all  the  good  counsels  he  hath  given  to  his  son  to  reclaim  him,  all  the  correc- 
tions he  hath  inflicted  on  him  for  his  irreeular  practice,  leaves  him  to  his  own  courses, 
and  withdraws  those  assistances,  which  ne  scoffed  at,  and  turned  the  deaf  ear  unto  ? 
Or,  who  will  blame  the  physician  for  deserting  the  patient,  who  rejects  his  counsel, 
will  not  follow  his  prescriptions,  but  dasheth  his  physic  against  the  wall  ?    No  man 
wiD  blame  him,  no  man  will  say  that  he  is  the  cause  of  the  patient's  death,  but  the 
true  cause  is  the  fury  of  the  distemper,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  diseased  person,  to 
which  the  physician  left  hiin.     And  who  can  justly  blame  God  in  this  case,  who 
yet  never  denied  supplies  of  grace  to  any  that  sincerely  sought  it  at  his  hands ;  and 
what  man  is  there  tnat  lies  under  a  hardness,  but  first  was  guilty  of  very  provoking 
sins  ?  What  unholiness  is  it  to  deprive  men  of  those  assistances,  because  oi  their  sin, 
and  afterwards  to  direct  those  counsels  and  practices  of  theirs,  which  he  hath  justly 
given  them  up  unto,  to  serve  the  ends  of  his  own  glory  in  his  own  methods  ? 

4.  Which  will  appear  further  by  considering,  that  God  is  not  obliged  to  continue 
his  grace  to  them.  It  was  at  his  liberty  whether  he  could  give  any  renewing  grace 
to  Adam  after  his  fall,  or  to  any  of  his  posterity :  he  was  at  his  own  liberty  to  with- 
hold it  or  communicate  it :  but,  if  he  were  under  any  obligation  then,  surely  he 
must  be  under  less  now,  since  the  multiplication  of  sin  by  his  creatures :  but,  if  the 
obligation  were  none  just  after  the  fall,  there  is  no  pretence  now  to  fasten  any  such 
obligation  on  God.  That  God  had  no  obligation  at  nrst,  hath  been  spoken  to  before ; 
be  is  less  obliged  to  continue  his  grace  idter  a  repeated  refusal,  and  a  peremptory 
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abuie,  than  he  was  hound  to  proffer  it  after  the  first  apostasy.  God  csnnot  bi 
charged  with  unholiness  in  withdrawing  his  pnce  after  we  have  received  it,  unkri 
we  can  make  it  appear  that  his  grace  was  a  uingdue  to  us,  as  we  are  his  ciestiiR%' 
and  as  he  is  governor  of  the  world.  What  prince  looks  upon  himself  as  obliged  ■ 
reside  in  any  particular  place  of  his  kingdom?  But  suppose  he  be  bound  to  inhsM 
in  one  particular  city,  yet  after  the  city  rebels  against  mm,  is  he  bound  to  contaan 
his  court  there,  spend  his  revenue  among  rebels,  endanger  his  own  honour  ndm 
curity,  enlarge  their  charter,  or  maintain  their  ancient  privileges?  Is  it  not  — ^ 
just  and  righteous  for  him  to  withdraw  himself,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  ta 
tuoiisness  and  sedition,  whereby  they  should  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings  f 
there  be  an  obligation  on  God  as  a  governor,  it  would  rather  Ke  on  the  side  of  j 
tice  to  leave  man  to  the  power  of  the  devil  whom  he  courted,  and  the  pr 
of  those  lusts  he  hath  so  often  caressed ;  and  wnqp  up  in  a  cloud  all  his 
illuminations,  and  leave  him  destitute  of  all  common  workings  of  his  Spirit 
Prop.  VIII.  God's  holiness  is  not  blemished  by  his  commanding  those 
sometimes  which  seem  to  be  against  nature,  or  thwart  some  other  of  his  pre 
as  when  God  commanded  Abraham  with  his  own  hand  to  sacrifice  his  son  (( 
zxii  2),  there  was  nothing  of  unrighteousness  in  it.  God  hath  a  sovereign  don 
over  the  lives  and  beings  of  his  creatures,  whereby  as  he  creates  one  day,  he 
annihilate  the  next ;  and  bjr  the  same  right  that  lie  might  demand  the  life  of '. 
as  being  his  creature,  he  might  demand  the  obedience  of  Abraham,  in  a  rei 
turn  of  that  to  him,  which  he  had  so  long  enjoyed  by  hu  grant.  It  is  true, 
is  unjust  when  it  is  done  without  cause,  and  by  a  private  authority ;  but  the  au 
of  God  surmounts  all  private  and  public  authority  whatsoever.  Our  lives  are  dvl 
him  when  he  calls  for  them;  and  they  are  more  than  once  forfeit  to  hhn  by  rea 
of  transgression.  But,  howsoever  the  case  is,  God  commanded  him  to  do  it  fcr  i 
trial  of  his  grace,  but  sufiered  him  not  to  do  it  in  favour  to  his  ready 
but  had  Isaac  been  actually  slain  and  offered,  how  had  it  been  unrighteous  in 
who  enacts  laws  for  the  regulation  of  his  creature,  but  never  intended  them  to  i 
prejudice  of  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty  ?  Another  case  is  that  of  the  Israelite  1 
rowing  iewels  of  me  Egyptians,  by  the  order  6£  God  (Ezod.  zL  2,  3 ;  zii  36). 
not  God  Lord  of  men's  goods,  as  well  as  their  lives  ?  What  have  any,  they  b 
not  received  ?  and  that  not  as  proprietors  independent  on  God,  but  his  stewtf 
and, may  not  he  demand  a  portion  of  his  stewani  to  bestow  upon  his  favourite? 
that  had  power  to  dispose  of  tlie  Egyptians'  goods,  had  power  to  order  the  Isra 
to  ask  them.  Besides,  God  acted  tne  part  of  a  just  judge  in  ordering  them 
wages  for  their  service  in  this  method,  and  making  their  taSL-masters  give  them  i 
recompense  for  their  unjust  oppression  so  many  years ;  it  was  a  command  fromGi 
therefore,  rather  for  the  preservation  of  justice  (the  basis  of  all  tliose  laws  wU 
link  human  society),  than  any  infringement  of  it  It  was  a  material  recompense  i 
part,  though  not  a  formal  one  in  the  intention  of  the  Egyptians  ;  it  was  but  in  p 
a  recompense ;  it  must  needs  come  short  of  the  damage  the  poor  captives  had 
tained  by  the  tyranny  of  their  masters,  who  had  enslaved  them  contrary-  to  the  i 
of  hospitality ;  and  could  not  make  amends  for  the  lives  of  the  poor  infanU  of  h 
whom  they  had  drowned  in  the  river.  He  that  might  for  the  unjust  oppre^sioo^ 
his  people  have  taken  away  all  their  lives,  destroyed  the  whole  nation,  and  putf' 
Israelites  into  the  possession  of  their  lands,  could,  without  any  unrighteousness^ 
pose  of  part  of  their  goods ;  and  it  was  rather  an  act  of  clemency  to  leave  tliem  *> 
part,  who  had  doubly  forfeited  all.  Again,  the  Egyptians  were  as  ready  to  lendlj 
God's  influence,  as  the  Israelites  were  to  ask  by  God's  order :  and  though  it  ins| 
loan,  God,  as  Sovereign  of  the  world,  and  Lord  of  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  ther 
alienated  the  property  by  assuming  them  to  the  use  of  the  tabernacle,  to  which  i 
vice,  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  afterwards  dedicated.  God,  who  is  law^ 
liath  power  to  dispense  with  his  own  law,  and  make  urc  of  his  own  goods,  siK 
pose  of  them  as  he  pleases;  it  is  no  unholiness  in  God  to  dispose  of  that  which  1 
path  a  right  unto.  Indeed,  God  cannot  command  that  whicn  is  in  its  own  n 
intrinsically  evil ;  as  to  command  a  rational  creature  not  to  love  him,  not  to 
ship  him,  to  call  God  to  witness  to  a  lie;  these  are  intrinsically  evil;  but  for' 
disposing  of  the  lives  and  goods  of  his  creatures,  which  they  have  from  him  in  "'' 
Ana  not  in  absolute  propriety,  is  not  evil  in  him,  because  there  is  no  repugnai 
ais  own  nature  to  such  acts,  nor  is  it  any  thing  inconsistent  witli  the  natural 
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[dtatun,  and  in  nich  cases  he  maj^  use  what  instruments  he  d[ease.  The  point 

tfitt  holiness  is  a  glorious  perfection  of  the  nature  of  God.    We  have  shewed 

nre  of  this  holiness  in  God ;  what  it  is;  and  we  have  demonstrated  it,  and 

that  God  is  holy,  and  must  needs  be  so ;  and  also  the  purity  of  his  nature 

his  acts  about  sin :  let  us  now  improve  it  by  way  of  use. 

Is  holiness  a  transcendent  perfection  belonging  to  ^e  nature  of  Godt  The 

e  shall  be  of  instruction  ana  information. 

1.  How  great  and  how  frequent  is  the  contempt  of  this  eminent  perfec 
Tn  the  Deity !  Since  the  fall,  this  attribute,  which  renders  God  most  amiable  in 
id(  renders  him  most  hatefiil  to  his  apostate  creature.   It  is  impossible  that  he 
^  loves  iniquity,  can  affect  that  which  is  irreconcileably  contrary  to  the  iniquity 
[loves.  Nothing  so  contrary  to  the  sinfulness  of  man  as  the  holiness  of  God,  and 
~  ing  is  thought  of  by  the  sinner  with  so  much  detestation.  How  do  men  account 
which  is  the  most  glorious  perfection  of  the  Divinity,  unworthy  to  be  regarded 
n  accomplishment  of  their  own  souls !  and  when  they  are  pressed  to  an  imita^ 
I  of  it,  ana  a  detestation  of  what  is  contrary  to  it,  have  the  same  sentiment  in  their 
^  ri  which  the  devil  had  in  his  language  to  Christ,  Why  art  thou  come  to  torment 
before  our  time  ?  What  an  enmity  the  world  naturdly  hath  to  Uiis  perfection,  I 
*~'' .  is  visible  in  the  practice  of  the  heathen,  who  amonff  all  their  heroes  which  they 
d,  elevated  none  to  that  digniw  among  them  for  this  or  that  moral  virtue  ^at 
nearest  to  it,  but  for  their  valour  or  some  usefulness  in  the  concerns  of  this 
.£sculapius  was  deified  for  his  skill  in  the  cure  of  diseases ;  Bacchus,  for  the 
of  the  grape ;  Vulcan,  for  his  operations  by  fire ;  Hercules,  for  his  destroying 
tjrrants  and  monsters ;  but  none  for  their  mere  virtue ;  as  if  anv  thing  of  purity 
re  unworthy  their  consideration  in  the  frame  of  a  Deity,  when  it  is  the  glory  of 
other  perfections ;  so  essential  it  is,  that  when  men  reject  the  imitation  of  this, 
regards  it  as  a  total  rejection  of  himself,  though  they  own  all  the  other  attri- 
B  of  his  nature  (Ps.  Izxxi.  11):'  Israel  would  none  of  me  ; '  why  f  because 
*  diey  walked  not  in  his  ways '  (ver.  13) ;  those  ways  wherein  the  purity  of  the  Di- 
vine nature  was  most  conspicuous ;  they  would  own  him  in  his  power,  when  they 
[    atood  in  need  of  a  deliverance ;  they  would  own  him  in  Ins  mercy,  when  they  were 
|ihuiged  in  distress ;  but  they  would  not  imitate  him  in  his  holiness.  This  being  the 
.    nistre  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  contempt  of  it  is  an  obscuring  all  his  other  perfec- 
tkmi,  and  a  dashing  a  blot  upon  his  whole  escutcheon.  To  own  all  the  rest,  and  deny 
1dm  this,  is  to  frame  him  as  an  unbeautifhl  monster, — a  deformed  power.    Indeea, 
mJH  ain  is  against  this  attribute ;  all  sin  aims  in  general  at  the  being  of  God,  but  in 
particular  at  the  holiness  of  his  Being.  All  sin  is  a  violence  to  this  perfection ;  there 
IS  not  an  iniquity  in  the  world,  but  directs  its  venomous  sting  against  the  Divine 
pturity  ;  some  sins  are  directed  against  his  omniscience,  as  secret  wickedness ;  some 
against  his  providence,  as  distrust;   some  against  his  mercy,  as  imbelief ;  some 
against  his  wisdom,  as  neglecting  the  means  mstituted  by  him,  censuring  his  ways 
and  actings ;  some  against  his  power,  as  trusting  in  means  more  than  in  God,  and 
the  immoderate  fear  of  men  more  than  of  God ;  some  against  his  truth,  as  distrusting 
liis  promise,  or  not  fearing  his  threatening ;  but  all  agree  together  in  their  enmity 
against  this,  which  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Deity :  every  one  of  them  is  a  re- 
ceding firom  the  Divine  image ;  and  the  blackness  of  every  one  is  the  deeper,  by 
how  much  the  distance  of  it  from  the  holiness  of  God  is  the  greater.    This  contra- 
riety to  the  holiness  of  God,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  absolute  atheism  (if  there  be  an^ 
such)  in  the  world ;  what  was  the  reason  '  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is 
no  God,'  but  because  the  fool  is  '  corrupt,  and  hath  done  abominable  works  '  (Ps. 
xiv.  1)  ?  If  they  believe  the  bemc^  of  a  God,  their  own  reason  will  enforce  them  to 
imagine  him  holy ;  therefore,  ratner  than  fancy  a  holy  God,  they  would  fain  fancy 
none  at  all. — In  particular, 

1.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured,  in  unworthy  representations  of  God,  and  ima- 
g^ations  of  him  in  our  own  minds.  The  heathen  feu  under  this  guilt,  and  ascribed 
to  their  idols  those  vices  which  their  own  sensuality  inclined  them  to,  unworthy  of 
a  man,  much  more  unworthy  of  a  God,  that  they  might  find  a  protection  of  tneit 
crimes  in  the  practice  of  their  idols.  But  is  this  only  the  notion  of  the  heathens 
may  there  not  be  many  among  us  whose  love  to  their  lusts,  and  desires  of  sinning 
witnout  control,  move  them  to  slander  God  in  their  thoughts,  rather  than  refom 
iheir  lives,  and  are  ready  to  frame,  by  the  power  of  theur  imaginative  faculty,  a 
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Giw,  not  only  winking,  bat  smiling,  at  thor  impnritiea  f  I  an  «m  OoAAugm 
l)ie  impieties  of  men  upon  this  score,  in  that  ftaim  (L  31)  vfaich  Mens  to  be  s 
n^presentation  of  the  day  of  judgment,  as  some  gather  ftmn  rer.  6^  whea  Ood  nas 
up  all  together:  < These  things  bast  thon  done,  and  I  kept  aflenoe ;  thou  Ihei^blsit 
that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself;'  not  a  detaater,  but  appraferoftbj 
crimes :  and  the  Psalmist  seems  to  express  God's  loathing  of  afai  in  aodi  a  nsaaer, 
as  intimates  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  ideas  and  TesemUanoes  mea  make  of  Ua  ■ 
thcdr  minds  (Ps.  v.  4) ;  '  For  thou  art  not  a  Ood  that  haal  pleasure  in  aifkedaai;* 
as  we  say,  in  vindication  of  a  man,  he  b  not  such  a  man  as  von  imagine  Un  to  k; 
thou  art  not  such  a  God  as  the  world  conunonly  imaaines  thee  to  he,  a  God  UHatig 
pleasure  in  iniquity.  It  is  too  common  for  men  to  nney  God  not  aa  he  li^  Vol  si 
they  would  have  him ;  strip  him  of  his  ezedlenor  for  their  own  eecoritj.  As  Gol 
made  man  after  his  image,  man  would  dress  God  after  hia  own  modes,  as  mi^  boi 
suit  the  content  of  his  luste,  and  encoura^  him  in  a  course  of  sinning;  ftr,  vImb 
they  can  fnune  such  a  notion  of  God,  as  if  he  were  a  oountenancer  of  ain,  they  ail 
dt>nve  from  thence  a  reputation  to  their  crimes,  commit  wickedness  with  aa  oa* 
bounded  licentiousness,  and  crown  their  vices  witb  the  name  of  virtues,  hecsoss  day 
are  so  like  to  the  sentiments  of  that  God  they  fisncy :  from  hence  (as  the  IWaust, 
in  the  Psalm  before  mentioned)  ariseth  that  mass  of  vice  in  the  world ;  soch  eoa- 
captions  are  the  mother  and  nurse  of  all  impiety.  I  question  not  but  the  first  sprias 
is  some  wrong  notion  of  God,  in  regard  of  his  hcmness :  we  are  as  apt  to  imagine  God 
ea  we  would  nave  him,  as  Uie  black  Ethiopians  were  to  draw  the  image  of  their 
gods  after  their  own  dark  hue,  and  paint  him  with  their  own  colour :  as  a  pUb- 
Bopher  in  Theodoret  speaks ;  If  oxen  and  lions  had  hands,  and  could  paint  as  mea 
do,  they  would  frame  the  images  of  thenr  gods  accordina  to  their  own  likeness  sad 
complexion.  Such  notions  of  God  render  him  a  swinish  being,  and  worse  thsn 
the  vilest  idols  adored  b^  the  Egyptians^  when  men  fimcy  a  God  indn^ent  to  theJ 
appetites  and  most  sordid  lusts. 

2.  In  defacing  the  image  of  God  in  our  own  souls.  God,  in  the  first  dranght  of 
man,  conformed  him  to  his  own  image,  or  made  him  an  image  of  himself;  heesnse 
we  find  that  in  regeneration  this  image  is  renewed  (Eph.  iv.  24) ;  '  The  new  man, 
which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and  tmc  holiness.'  He  did  not  take 
nngels  for  his  pattern,  in  the  first  polishing  the  soul,  but  himself.  In  defiicing  this 
image  we  cast  dirt  upon  the  holiness  of  God,  which  was  his  pattern  in  the  frmiDhig 
of  us,  and  rather  choose  to  be  conformed  to  Satan,  who  is  God's  grand  enemy,  to 
have  God's  image  wiped  out  of  us,  and  the  devil's  pictured  in  us :  Uierefore,  natonl 
men,  in  an  unregenerate  state,  ma^  justly  be  called  devils,  since  our  Savioor  caDed 
the  worst  man,  Judas,  so  (John  vi.  1),  and  Peter,  one  of  the  best  (Matt.  zvL23): 
and  if  this  title  be  given,  by  an  infallible  Judge,  to  one  of  the  worst,  and  one  of  the 
best,  it  may,  without  wrong  to  any,  be  ascril]«d  to  all  men  that  wallow  in  fhmr  nii> 
which  is  directly  contrary  to  that  illustrious  image  God  did  imprint  upon  thein. 
How  often  is  it  seen  that  men  control  the  light  of  their  own  nature,  and  stain  the 
clearest  beams  of  that  candle  of  the  Lord  in  their  own  spirits,  that  fly  in  the  fisce 
of  their  own  consciences,  and  say  to  them,  as  Ahab  to  Micaiah,  Thou  didst  *  never 
prophesy  good  to  me;'  thou  didst  never  encourage  me  in  those  things  that  are 
pleasing  to  the  flesh ;  and  use  it  at  the  same  rate  as  the  wicked  king  did  the  pro- 
phet, I  imprison  it  in  unrighteousness*  (Rom.  i.  18),  because  it  starts  up  in  then 
sometimes  sentiments  of  the  holiness  of  God,  which  it  represents  in  the  sou  of  man ! 
How  jolly  are  many  men  when  the  exhalations  of  their  sensitive  part  rise  i^  to  dead 
the  exactest  principle  of  moral  nature  in  their  minds,  and  render  the  monstroos 
principles  of  the  law  of  corruption  more  lively !  Whence  ariseth  the  widLednesi 
which  hath  been  committed  with  an  open  fiice  in  the  world,  and  the  applause  that 
hath  been  often  given  to  the  worst  of  villanies  ?  Have  we  not  known,  waoaaog  oor- 
sclvcs,  men  to  ^lory  in  their  shame,  and  esteem  that  a  most  gentle  aoeomplwnent 
of  man,  which  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  his  nature,  and  which,  if  it  were  upon  Gei^ 
would  render  him  no  God,  but  an  impure  devil ;  so  that  to  be  a  gen^eman  amoeg 
us  hath  been  the  same  as  to  be  an  incarnate  devil ;  and  to  be  a  man,  was  to  be  no 
better,  but  worse,  than  a  brute  f  Vile  wretehes !  is  not  this  a  contempt  of  Diviae 
loliness,  to  kill  tiiat  Divine  seed  which  lies  languishing  in  the  midst  of  oomipled 
Mture;  to  cut  up  any  sprouts  of  it  as  weeds  unworldly  to  grow  in  their  garmuL 
i4  cultivate  what  is  the  seed  of  hell;  prefer  the  rotten  finita  of  Sodba^  maritMl 
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ivith  a  Tfiyin9  cune,  before  those  relics  of  jthe  fruits  of  Eden,  oi  God's  own 
pbnting? 

3.  Toe  holiness  of  God  is  injured  in  charging  our  sin  upon  God.  Nothing  is 
more  natund  to  meui  than  to  seek  excuses  for  their  sin,  ana  transfer  it  from  them- 
sdves  to  the  next  at  hand,  and  rather  than  fail,  shift  it  upon  God  himself;  and  if 
iSbej  can  bring  God  into  a  society  with  them  in  sin,  they  will  hug  themselves  in  a 
security  that  God  cannot  punish  that  guilt  wherein  he  is  a  partner.  Adam's  chil- 
dren are  not  of  a  different  disposition  from  Adam  himself,  who,  after  he  was 
arraigned  and  brought  to  his  trial,  boggles  not  at  flinging  his  dirt  in  the  face  of  God, 
bis  Creator,  and  accuseth  him  as  if  he  nad  given  him  tlie  woman,  not  totbe  his  help, 
but  his  ruin  (Gen.  iii.  12)  ;  '  And  the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to 
be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat'  He  never  supplicates  for 
pardon,  nor  seeks  a  remedy,  but  reflects  his  crime  upon  God :  Had  I  been  alone,  as 
1  was  first  created,  I  had  not  eaten ;  but  the  woman,  whom  I  received  as  a  special 
ffift  frx>m  thee,  hath  proved  my  tempter  and  my  bane.  When  man  could  not  be 
Ske  God  in  knowledge,  he  endeavoiured  to  make  God  like  him  in  his  crime ;  and 
when  his  ambition  failed  of  equalizing  himself  with  God,  he  did,  with  an  insolence 
too  common  to  corrupted  nature,  attempt,  by  the  imputation  of  his  sin,  to  equal  the 
Divinity  with  himself.  Some  think  Cam  had  the  same  sentiment  in  his  answer  to 
God's  aemand  where  his  brother  was  (Gen.  ii.  9) ;  '  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  f ' 
Art  not  thou  the  Keeper  and  Governor  of  the  world  ?  why  didst  not  thou  take  care 
of  him,  and  hinder  my  killing  him,  and  drawing  this  guilt  upon  mjrself,  and  terror 
upon  my  conscience  ?  David  was  not  behind,  when,  after  the  murder  of  Uriah,  he 
sweeps  the  dirt  frt>m  his  own  door  to  God's  (2  Sam.  xi.  25)  ;  '  The  sword  devoureth 
one  as  well  as  another;'  fathering  that  solely  upon  Divine  Providence  which  was 
bis  own  wicked  contrivance :  though  afterwards  he  is  more  ingenuous  in  dearinff 
God,  and  qhargine  himself  (Ps.  li.  4) :  *  Against  thee,  thee  only  have  I  sinned  y 
and  he  dears  God  in  his  judgment  too.  It  is  too  common  for  the  *  fooUshness  of 
man  to  pervert  his  way;'  and  then  '  his  heart  frets  asainst  the  Lord '  (Prov.  xiz.  3). 
He  studies  mischief,  runs  in  a  way  of  sin,  and  when  ne  hath  conjured  up  troubles  to 
himself  by  his  own  folly,  he  excuseth  himself,  and,  with  indignation,  changes  God 
as  the  autnor  both  of  his  sin  and  misery,  and  sets  his  mouth  against  the  heavens. 
It  is  a  mcHre  horrible  thing  to  accuse  God  as  a  principal  or  accessary  in  our  guilty 
than  to  conceive  him  to  be  a  favourer  of  our  iniquity ;  yet  both  are  bad  enough. 

4.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  when  men  will  study  arguments  froia  the  holy 
word  of  God  to  colour  and  shelter  their  crimes.  When  men  wiU  seek  for  a  shelter 
for  their  lies,  in  that  of  the  midwives  to  preserve  the  children,  or  in  that  of  Rahab 
to  save  the  spies,  as  if,  because  God  rewarded  their  fidelity,  he  countenanced  their 
sin.  How  often  is  Scripture  wrested  to  be  a  plea  for  unbecoming  practices,  that 
God,  in  his  word,  may  be  imagined  a  patron  for  their  iniquity  ?  It  is  not  unknown 
that  some  have  maintained  their  quaffing  and  carousing  (from  Eccles.  viii.  11),  'That 
a  man  hath  no  better  thing  under  the  sun  than  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry :'  and 
their  gluttony  (from  Matt  v.  1 1),  '  That  which  goes  into  the  belly  defiles  not  a  man.' 
The  Jesuits'  morals  are  a  transcript  of  this.  How  often  hath  the  passion  of  our 
Saviour,  the  highest  expression  of  God's  holiness,  been  employed  to  stain  it,  and 
encourage  the  most  debauched  practices !  Grace  hath  been  turned  into  wanton- 
ness, and  the  abundance  of  grace  been  used  as  a  blast  to  increase  the  flames  of  sin, 
as  if  God  had  no  other  aim  in  that  work  of  redemption,  but  to  discover  himself  more 
indulgent  to  our  sensual  appetites,  and  by  his  severity  with  his  Son,  become  more 
gradous  to  our  lusts  :  this  is  to  feed  the  roots  of  hell  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  to 
make  grace  a  pander  for  the  abuse  of  it,  and  to  employ  the  expressions  of  his 
holiness  in  his  word  to  be  a  sword  against  the  essential  houness  of  his  nature :  as  if 
a  man  should  draw  an  apology  for  his  treason  out  of  that  law  that  was  made  to 
forbid,  not  to  protect,  his  rebellion.  Not  the  meanest  instniment  in  the  temple  was 
to  be  alienated  firom  the  use  it  was  by  Divine  order  appointed  to,  nor  was  it  to 
be  employed  in  any  common  use ;  and  shall  the  word  of  God,  which  is  the  image 
of  his  houness,  be  transferred  by  base  interpretations  to  be  an  advocate  for  iniquity  ? 
Such  an  ill  use  of  his  word  reflects  upon  that  hand  which  imprinted  those  characters 
of  purity  and  righteousness  upon  it :  as  the  misinterpretation  of  the  wholesome 
laws  of  a  prince,  made  to  discourage  debauchery,  reflects  upon  his  righteouanest 
and  sincerity  in  enacting  them. 
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|i>ctiKi,  and  make  uiiq[iiitj 
enl  snd'  (Phyr.  xxL  37),  to  barter  wkk  God  ftr  a  diwiiie  lilfiiii^  to  ipM  a 
kkcd  eotttriraace.  How  great  a  eoBtempt  of  Iha  hnlfaif—  of  God  ii  ttiil  Ifat 
f  vonia  hbeibra&ToaiitotoaddraMhiBMeirtoaJiMtpffiiiaavttiB 
Sv,  IdMireabocNioriiidklaBditlMtlieBooriiM^  lor  aa  addHkaliif 
^^tlatii  I  mar  Imtc  tapports  Ibrmy  dtbaadiay. and  be  able  to  plajr  At  v9b 
fvwedaSkTuuat^  my  acMboon!  Hcrdqr  lie  iin|diee  diat  bit  prieet  ■• 
fiwad  to  lodk  ciimca  m  wUedaea  be  iatfadi  bk  petitii^  laaotAkde 

bM|Eaa|T of  toaaj  mea% bearta  in  tbe  umw&te  pieieiice  of  God f  Thtmitad 
prarer  nmt  tbiB«  *  Halkmed  be  iky  oame;'  fint  to  bare  a  deep  eenae  of  tbt  hd^ 
acti  of  ibe  Dmne  nature,  aod  aa  ardent  dam  ftr  the  ghity  of  it,  Tlikoidsii 
kirated  bradcinir  thoae  ibnigy  wbkhareaottfreeoble  to  the  will  of  God^aotBitf 
for  as  to  ailu  aor  nwet  Ibr  God  to  gire ;  or  aubig  dunn  agreeable  to  tbe  w9  tf 
God,  bat  vidi  a  wi^ed  mteation.  This  i%  ni  cfloel^  to  oeare  God  to  iti^  bowlf 
of  bk  holiness,  aad  conunit  sacril^re  odoo  bk  owa  natora  to  gratify  oar  larta 

6l  The  pontT  of  God  k  coDtemned,  in  batiitf  and  iroiBng  at  the  hfiliniM  vliA 
k  in  acTCalari^  Whoercr  looks  npon  the  biHmeMof  a  creature  aa  aa  mlenlf 
thiag,  caa  bare  no  good  opinioe  of  the  iinkbirnf  of  IMviae  purity.  WhonsfV 
hates  thoa^  qoaliiies  and  graces  that  wwmhk  God  in  aay  p— im,  moit  wttk 
contvtnn  the  original  patten,  which  k  BMre  eaii&ent  in  Goo.  If  dicre  be  as. 
cooMlineosin  a  moturet  bolhMai^torender  it  grabeAd  tomi  we  ahoidd  aijflf  Gsd 
hiaiMlf,  wctv  he  visible  anionga%  with  thoae  in  die piophK(Iia.Iifi.),  'ThHekai 
bfoutr  in  hiin,  that  we  shoold  decire  him.*  Holineto  k  beantifia  m  itaeit  Ufkk 
he  the  most  lovely  Being,  that  which  k  a  Kkcnets  to  him,  to  ftr  aa  it  doth  reKadds 
him.  roost  needs*  he  amiable^  becanse  it  partakca  of  God ;  and,  therefcre^  theet 
that  see  no  beaatr  in  an  inferior  bolineaB,  hot  eontemn  it  bccaaae  it  k  a  pri^ 
ahare  them,  contemn  God  mnch  more.  He  that  hatei  that  whidi  k  iiajr**^ 
men^T  for  that  exc^ncr  which  k  in  it,  doth  mudi  more  hate  that  wtieb  ■ 
pctfpct.  wtthout  any  mixture  or  stain.  Holinem  heing  the  ^ovr  of  God^  tbe  pecu- 
liar title  of  the  Deity,  and  from  him  derived  onto  the  natore  of  a  creatore^  he  thit 
mocks  thk  in  a  perskta,  derides  God  himtdf ;  and,  wnoi  hecannot  abme  the  pori^ 
in  the  Deity,  he  will  do  it  in  hu  image ;  as  rcbds  that  cannot  wraiur  the  wmm  m 
bk  persMNi,  will  do  it  in  hk  pictwe,  and  hk  loljecti  that  are  loywl  to  hnn.  HettOk 
hales  the  nictnre  of  a  mm,  hates  the  person  represented  by  it  mnch  more;  be  tbit 
beams, '  * 


hates  the  beams,  hates  the  sun ;  the  holineas  or  a  creature  k  bat  a  beam  ftom  tbit 
infinite  Sun,  a  stream  from  that  etenial  Foontain.  Where  there  k  a  deriMB  of 
the  purity  of  any  creature,  there  k  a  greater  reflection  upon  God  in  that  dcriwi^ 
as  he  k  the  AuUMr  of  it.    If  a  mixed  and  rtained  bolinem  be  more  Ae  irijoct  of 

any  mans  scoA  than  a  great  deal  of  sin,  tiiat  pcnon  ha^  a  diipoair^ 

roundly  to  scoff  at  God  hinttdl^  should  he  imcarinthat  unUemidied  and  . 
purity  which  infinitdy  shines  in  hk  natnre.  O !  it  k  adangerooa  tbiiq;  to 
dcriile  holinea  in  any  person,  though  nefcr  to  mean ;  radi  do  deride  mm 
the  moat  hohr  God. 

7.  The  holiness  of  God  k  injured  by  our  umirepared  addreasea  to  hi■^ 
like  swine,  we  come  into  the  presence  of  God  with  afl  oar  mire  radm^  and  i 
ing  upon  us.  A  holy  God  requires  a  holy  wonh^;  and  if  oar  beit  dntiai^  hafa^ 
filth  m  erety  part,  as  nerfvmed  by  os^  are  unmeet  far  God»  hoar  mndk  moit 
unsuitable  are  dead  and  dirty  dntioe  to  a  lirin^  and  immenie  hofinam!  S&gfat 
approadies  and  droosy  framee  apeak  at  to  have  uai^ginatioiia  of  God  aa  of  a  i%fal 
and  aottish  being.  Thk  k  worse  than  the  beathena  pfactisnd,  who  woidd  prnge 
their  flesh  befixe  they  aacrifieed,  and  make  aome  wrriiBratinni  in  a  aniiaiii^  fwriry, 
helbre  they  woaU  enter  into  their  templca.    God  u  ao  hoty,  All  ma  ov 
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SmBned  as  those  of  angels,  we  could  not  present  him  with  a  service  meet  for  liis 
hf  nature  (Josh.  xxiv.  19).     We  contemn,  then,  this  perfection,  when  we  come 
■n  him  without  due  preparation ;  as  if  God  himself  were  of  an  impure  nature, 
iiiliA  did  not  deserve  our  purest  thoughts  in  our  applications  to  him ;  as  if  any 
lillmiihed  and  polluted  sacrifice  were  good  enough  for  him,  and  his  nature  deserved 
gM  lietter.    When  we  excite  not  those  elevated  frames  of  spirit  which  are  due  to 
iflpeh  a  being,  when  we  think  to  put  him  off  with  a  lame  and  imperfect  service,  we 
niVBnhiP  him  not  according  to  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  but  put  a  slight  upon 
iJib  nuyestic  sanctity.    When  we  nourish  in  our  duties  those  foolish  imaginations 
^Mneh  creep  u]>on  us;  when  we  bring  into,  and  continue  our  worldly,  carnal, 
ifcliaiiched  fancies  in  his  presence,  worse  than  the  nasty  servants,  or  bemired  dogs, 
lA  Bum  would  blush  to  be  attended  with  in  his  visits  to  a  neat  person.    To  be 
i^ttnrening  with  sordid  sensualities,  when  we  are  at  tlie  feet  of  an  infinite  God, 
letting  upon  the  throne  of  his  holiness,  is  as  much  a  contempt  of  him,  as  it  would 
rfc  of  a  prince,  to  bring  a  vessel  full  of  nasty  dung  with  us,  when  we  come  to 
•  WMent  a  petition  to  him  clothed  in  his  royal  robes ;   or  as  it  would  have  been  to 
I  Oadf  if  the  high  priest  should  have  swept  all  the  blood  and  excrements  of  the 
■mifices  firom  the  foot  of  the  altar  into  the  Holy  of  holies,  and  heaped  it  up  before 
ihm  mercy-seat,  where  the  presence  of  God  dwelt  between  the  chedAlms,  and 
afterward  shovelled  it  up  into  the  ark,  to  be  lodged  with  Aaron's  rod  and  the  pot 
of  mapn^r 

8.  God's  holiness  is  slighted  in  depending  upon  our  imperfect  services  to  bear 
«•  out  before  the  tribunid  of  God.  This  is  too  ordinary.  The  Jews  were  often 
inlected  with  it  (Rom.  iiL  10),  who,  not  weU  understanding  the  enormity  of  their 
fnmsgressions,  the  interweaving  of  sin  with  their  services,  and  the  unspottedness 
of  the  Divine  purity,  mingled  an  opinion  of  merit  with  their  sacrifices,  and  thought, 
%f  the  cutting  the  throat  of  a  beast,  and  offerins  it  upon  God's  dtar,  they  had 
mmAt  a  sufficient  compensation  to  that  holiness  they  had  offended.  Not  to  speak 
many  amone  the  BLomanists  who  have  the  same  notion,  thinking  to  make  satis- 
Kion  to  God  by  erecting  an  hospital,  or  endowing  a  church,  as  if  uiis  injured  por- 
tion could  be  contented  with  the  dregs  of  their  purses,  and  the  offering  of  an  unjust 
mammon,  more  likely  to  mind  God  of  the  injury  they  have  done  him,  than  contri- 
Imte  to  the  appeasing  of  him.  But  is  it  not  too  ordinary  with  miserable  men, 
whose  consciences  accuse  them  of  their  crimes,  to  rely  upon  the  mumbling  of  a  few 
farmal  prayers,  and,  in  the  strength  of  them,  to  think  to  stand  before  the  tremendous 
tribunal  of  God,  and  meet  with  a  discharge  upon  this  account  fi^>m  any  accusation 
this  Divine  perfection  oan  present  against  them?  Nay,  do  not  the  best  Christians 
aometimes  find  a  principle  in  them,  that  makes  them  stumble  in  their  goings  forth 
to  Christ,  and  glorifying  the  holiness  of  God  in  that  method  which  he  hath 
ttipointed?  Sometimes  casting  an  eve  at  their  grace,  and  sticking  awile  to  this  or 
nat  duty,  and  gazing^at  the  glory  of  the  temple-building,  while  tney  should  more 
admire  the  fflorious  Presence  that  fills  it.  What  is  all  this  but  a  viUifying  of  the 
boliness  of  Uie  Divine  nature,  as  though  it  would  be  well  enough  contented  with 
oar  impurities  and  imperfections,  because  they  look  like  a  righteousness  in  our 
estimation?  As  though  dross  and  dung:,  which  are  the  titles  the  apostle  gives  to  all 
die  righteousness  of  a  fallen  creature  (Phil.  iiL  8),  were  valuable  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  sufficient  to  render  us  comely  before  him.  It  b  a  blasphemy  against  this  attri- 
bute, to  pretend  that  any  thing  so  imperfect,  so  daubed,  as  the  best  of  our  services 
are,  can  answer  to  that  which  is  infinitely  perfect,  and  be  a  ground  of  demanding 
eternal  life :  it  is  at  best,  to  set  up  a  gilded  Dagon  as  a  fit  companion  for  the  ark 
of  his  Holiness ;  our  own  righteousness  as  a  suitable  mate  for  the  righteousness  of 
God :  as  if  he  had  repented  of  the  claim  he  made  by  the  law  to  an  exact  conformity, 
and  thrown  off  the  holiness  of  his  nature  for  the  fondling  of  a  corrupted  creature. 
Rude  and  foolish  notions  of  the  Divine  pmity  are  clearly  evidencea  by  any  con- 
fidence in  any  righteousness  of  our  own,  though  never  so  splendid.  It  is  a  rendering 
tlie  righteousness  of  God  as  dull  and  obscure  as  that  of  men ;  a  mere  outside,  as 
their  own ;  as  blind  as  the  heathens  pictured  their  Fortune,  that  knew  as  little  how 
to  discern  the  nature  and  value  of  tne  offerings  made  to  her,  as  to  distribute  her 
gjifls,  as  if  it  were  all  one  to  them,  to  have  a  dog  or  a  lamb  presented  in  sacrifice. 
As  if  God  did  not  well  understand  his  own  nature,  when  he  enacted  so  holy  a  law, 
tod  strengthened  it  with  so  severe  a  threatening;  which  must  follow  upon  our 
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conceit,  that  he  will  accept  a  righteouaneM  lower  than  that  whkb  }>etnufe»m 
ablcnen  to  the  holiness  of  his  own  nature,  and  that  of  hia  law ;  and  that  be  eoiM 
easily  be  put  off  with  a  pretended  and  counterfeit  aervice.  What  are  the  seniccifi 
tlie  generality  of  men,  but  suppositions,  that  they  can  brihe  God  to  an  indulgcMr 
of  them  in  tlii'ir  sins,  and  by  an  oral  sacrifice,  caiiae  him  to  divest  himBelf  oif  la 
hatred  of  their  fomior  iniquities^  and  countenanee  their  Ibllowliig  pradiscSi  Ai  lk 
harlot,  that  would  return  fresh  to  her  undeanneas,  upon  the  confidence  dist  kr 
yvacc  offerings  hod  contented  the  righteousneaa  of  God  (Prov.  viL  14):  as  thougki 
small  service  could  make  him  wink  at  our  iina,  and  lay  aaide  the  glory  of  his  utae; 
when,  alas !  tlie  best  duties  in  tlie  most  graciouB  penons  in  this  life,  are  hot « iht 
siouins  of  a  spiced  dunghill,  a  composition  of  myrrn  and  froth,  aiDce  there  are  svaai 
of  corruptions  in  their  nature,  ana  secret  sins  that  they  need  a  cleansing  from. 

9.  It  IS  a  contemning  the  holiness  of  €pod,  when  we  charge  the  law  of  God  vih 
rigidness.  We  cast  dirt  upon  the  holiness  of  God  when  we  l>lame  the  law  of  Gd, 
because  it  shackles  us,  and  prohibits  our  deaired  pleasares }  and  hate  the  law  of  Gd, 
as  they  did  the  prophets,  because  they  did  not  prophesy  smooth  things ;  but  criW 
to  them,  to  '  get '  them  *  out  of  the  way,  and  turn  aside  out  of  the  path,  and  caM 
tlio  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  before  them'  (Isa.  xxx.  10,  11).  Potosi* 
mure  in  mind  of  tlie  holiness  of  God,  and  the  holiness  of  hia  law ;  it  is  a  t^wbl^ 
some  thing  for  us  to  hear  of  it :  let  him  be  gone  from  ua,  since  he  will  not  conk- 
nonce  our  vices,  and  indulge  our  crimes ;  we  would  rather  hear  there  is  no  G«i 
than  you  should  tell  us  of  a  holy  one.  We  are  contrary  to  the  law,  when  ve  with 
it  were  not  so  exact ;  and,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  liolineas  of  God,  which  aet  iht 
stamp  of  exactness  and  righteousness  upon  iL  Wo  think  him  injurious  to  otf 
liberty,  when,  by  his  precept,  he  thwarts  our  pleasure ;  we  wi^  it  of  another  frame, 
more  mild,  more  suitable  to  our  minds :  it  is  the  same,  aa  if  we  ahoaM  openly  blsae 
God  for  consulting  with  his  own  righteousness,  and  not  with  oar  hmnoon^  kefba 
he  settled  his  law ;  that  he  should  not  huve  drawn  it  from  the  depths  of  his  lightest 
nature,  but  squared  it  to  accommodate  our  corruption.  This  heinr  the  laagaaged 
such  complaints,  is  a  repro^nng  God,  because  he  would  not  be  unlmy,  thatweimfll 
be  unrighteous  with  impunity.  Had  the  Divine  law  been  suited  to  our  corrupt  ink 
God  must  have  been  unholy  to  have  complied  with  hia  rebellious  creature.  T* 
charge  the  law  with  rigidness,  either  in  language  or  practice,  is  the  highest  conten^ 
of  God's  holiness ;  for  it  is  an  implicit  wish,  that  God  were  as  defiled,  polluted,  & 
orderly,  as  our  corrupted  selves. 

10.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  opinionatively.  (I.)  Fn  the  opinion  ef  rrniii 
sins.  The  Romanists  divide  sins  into  venial  and  mortal :  mortal,  are  those  vbkk 
deserve  eternal  death ;  venial,  the  lighter  sort  of  sins,  which  rather  desen*e  to  k 
pardoned 
ment. 

any  sin  De  m  its  own  nature  venial,  when  tbe  due  *  wages  of  every 
(Kom.  vi.  23)?  and  he  who  *  continues  not  in  every  thing  that  the  law  commuV 
fulls  under  a  '  curse'  (Gal.  iii.  10).  It  is  a  mean  thought  of  the  holiness  and  nuoeitf 
of  God  to  imagine,  that  any  sin  which  is  against  an  mfinite  majesty,  and  as  inmiiv 
a  purity  both  in  the  nature  of  God  and  the  law  of  God,  should  not  bo  considfrrd  m 
innniteiy  heinous.  All  sins  are  transgressions  of  the  eternal  law,  and  in  even*  ose 
the  infinite  holiness  of  God  is  some  way  slighted.  (3.)  In  the  opinion  of  wofbof 
supererogation.  That  is,  such  works  as  are  not  commanded  by  God,  which  yet  hs« 
such  a  dignity  and  worth  in  their  own  nature,  that  the  performers  ef  them  do  sol 
only  merit  at  God's  hands  for  themselves,  but  fill  up  a  treasure  of  merits  for  otheiDi 
that  come  short  of  fulfilling  the  precepts  God  hath  enjoined.  It  is  such  a  Biesa 
thought  of  God's  holiness,  that  the  Jews,  in  all  the  charges  brought  against  ihem 
in  Scripture,  were  never  guilty  of.  And  if  you  consider  what  pitifkd  things  thsy 
are,  which  are  within  the  compass  of  such  works,  yoa  have  sufficient  reason  ts 
bewail  the  ignorance  of  man,  and  the  low  esteem  he  Imth  of  so  glorious  a  perfvctio^ 
The  whipping  themselves  often  in  a  week,  extraordinary  watchings,  fastin;i» 
macerating  their  bodies,  wearing  a  capuchin's  habit,  &c.  are  pitiful  things  to  give 
content  to  an  Infinite  Purity.  As  if  the  precept  of  God  required  only  the  inferior 
degrees  of  virtue,  and  the  counsels  the  more  higti  and  excellent ;  as  if  the  law  of  God, 
wmch  the  Psalmist  counts  'perfect'  (Ps.  xix.  7),  did  not  command  all  good,  and  for- 
bid all  evil ;  as  if  the  holiness  of  God  had  forgotten  itself  in  the  framing  the  law,  sni 
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made  it  a  scanty  and  defective  rale ;  and  the  righteousnest  of  a  creatura  were  not 
only  able  to  make  an  eternal  rigbteoonieii,  but  surmount  it  As  nmn  wouJd  be  at 
fint  as  knowing  as  Qod,  so  some  of  his  posterity  would  be  more  holy  than  God ; 
Mt  up  a  wisdom  against  the  wisdom  of  CK>d,  and  a  purity  above  the  Divine  purity. 
Adam  was  not  so  presumptuous;  he  intended  no  more  than  an  equalling  God  in 
knowledge ;  but  those  woiud  exceed  him  in  righteousness,  and  not  only  presume  to 
nnder  a  satisfaction  for  themselTes  to  the  holiness  they  have  injured,  but  to  make  a 
sane  for  the  supnly  of  others  that  are  indigent,  that  they  may  stand  before  the  tri- 
banal  of  God  witn  a  confidenca  in  the  imaffinary  rijzhteousness  of  a  creature.  How 
iMmiUe  is  it  for  those  that  come  short  of  tne  law  or  God  themselves,  to  think  that 
dier  can  have  enough  for  a  loan  to  their  neighbours !    An  unworthy  opinion. 

Marm.  2.  It  may  inform  as,  how  great  it  our  fidl  from  God,  and  now  distant  we 
■TO  from  him.  View  the  holiness  of  God,  and  take  a  prospect  of  the  nature  of  man, 
Md  be  astonished  to  see  a  person  created  in  the  Divine  image,  degenerated  into  the 
iawse  of  the  devil.  We  are  aa  far  fallen  from  the  holiness  of  God,  which  consists 
Ift  aoalred  of  mn,  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  earth  is  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
hMvens.  The  devil  is  not  more  fallen  from  the  rectitude  of  his  nature  and  likeness 
to  God,  than  we  are ;  and  that  we  are  not  in  the  same  condition  with  those  apostate 
■pirifesi  is  not  from  any  thine  in  our  nature,  but  from  the  mediation  of  Christ,  upon 
wlueli  aecount  God  hath  indulged  in  us  a  continuance  of  some  remainders  of  tliat 
which  Satan  is  wholly  deprived  of.  We  are  departed  from  our  original  pattern ; 
we  were  created  to  live  the  <  life  of  God,'  that  is,  a  life  of  <  holiness^  but  now  we 


'  alienated  from  the  life  of  Qod '  TEph.  iv.  18),  and  of  a  beautifol  piece  we  are 
Hne  deformed,  daubed  over  with  the  most  defiling  mud :  we  *  work  unclcanness 
widi  greediness,'  according  to  our  ability,  as  creatures ;  as  God  doth  work  '  holiness' 
widi  affection  and  ardency,  according  to  his  infiniteness,  as  Creator.  More  distant 
we  are  from  God  by  reason  of  sin,  than  the  vilest  creature,  the  most  deformed  toad 
er  poiaonoits  serpent,  is  from  the  highest  and  most  glorious  angeL  By  forsaking  our 
hmocenee,  we  departed  from  God  as  our  original  copy.  The  apostle  might  weO  say 
(Rom.  iii.  23),  that  by  sin  '  we  are  come  short  of  the  glorv  of  God.'  interpreters 
trouble  themselves  much  about  that  place,  '  Man  is  come  snort  of  the  glory  of  God,' 
that  ia,  of  the  holiness  of  God,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  was 

C'ctured  in  the  rational,  innocent  creature.     By  the  <  glory  of  God,'  is  meant  the 
illness  of  God ;  as  (1  Cor.  iii.  18),  <  Beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 


..  are  changed  into  the  same  image  frx>m  glory  to  glory ;'  that  is  the  glory  of  God 
fai  the  text,  mto  the  imaee  of  which  we  are  changed ;  but  the  Scripture  speaks  of 
BO  other  image  of  God,  but  that  of  holiness ;  '  we  are  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
Ood;'  of  the  holiness  of  God,  which  is  fJie  glory  of  God;  and  the  image  of  it, 
whidi  was  the  glory  of  man.  By  sin,  which  is  particular  in  opposition  to  the  purity 
of  God,  man  was  left  many  leagues  behind  any  resemblance  to  God ;  he  stripped 
off  that  which  was  theglory  of  his  nature,  and  was  the  only  means  of  glorifying 
God  as  his  Creator.  'The  word  vorfpovrrai,  the  apostle  uses,  is  very  significant,-* 
postponed  by  sin  an  infinite  distance  from  any  imitation  of  God's  holiness,  or  any 
appearance  before  him  in  a  garb  of  nature  pleasing  to  him.  Let  us  lament  our 
fiuJ,  and  distance  firom  God. 

If^orm,  3.  All  unholiness  is  vile,  and  opposite  to  the  nature  of  God.  It  is  such 
e  loathsome  thing,  that  the  'purity  of  God's  eye  is  averse  from  beholding'  (Hah. 
i.  3).  It  is  not  said  there,  that  he  will  not,  but  he  cannot,  look  on  evil ;  there  can* 
not  be  any  amicableness  between  God  and  sin,  the  natures  of  both  are  so  directly 
md  unchangeably  contrary  to  one  another.  Holiness  is  the  life  of  Ood ;  it  endures 
aa  long  as  his  life ;  he  must  be  eternally  averse  from  sin,  he  can  live  no  longer  than 
he  lives  in  the  hatred  and  loathing  of  it  If  he  should  for  one  instant  cease  to  hate 
it,  he  would  cease  to  live.  To  be  a  holy  God,  is  as  essential  to  him,  as  to  be  a  living 
God  ;  and  he  would  not  be  a  living,  but  a  dead  God,  if  he  were  in  the  least  point 
of  time  an  unholy  God.  He  cannot  look  on  sin  without  loathing  it ;  he  cannot  look 
on  sin  but  his  heart  riseth  against  it ;  it  must  needs  be  most  odious  to  him,  aa  that 
which  is  against  the  glory  of  his  nature,  and  directly  opposite  to  that  which  is  the 
lustre  and  varnish  of  all  his  other  perfections.  It  is  the  'abominable  thing  which 
his  soul  hates'  (Jer.  xliv.  4) ;  the  vilest  terms  imafttiable  arc  used  to  signify  it  Do 
you  understand  the  loathsomeness  of  a  miry  swin?,  or  the  nauseousness  of  the  vomit 
of  a  dog?  these  are  emblems  of  sin  (2  Peter  ii.  22}.    Can  you  endure  the  steams  of 
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putriBed  earcsMS  from  an  open  inqkiire  (Bmb.  S.  23}  f  is  the  imdloft^^l 
log  iweat  or  ezcremenU  of  a  body  ddigbtfid?  the  vcrd  pwwapim  in  Jamalli 
Hgnifies  as  much.  Or  U  the  sight  of  a  bodr  oigtgiuwa  with  scabt  sad  1m  1 
grateful  to  you  ?  So  vile,  lo  odiooa  is  sin,  in  the  sint  of  God.  It  is  no  ligb  n^ 
Uien,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  God;  to  break  hii  cteraaflsw ;  todi^  bothdiet^a 
pieces;  to  trample  the  transcript  of  God's  own  nature  iiiiili  ■  oorliect;  to^oiiii 
which  was  inconsistent  with  his  bonoor;  to  lift  npour  heda  affnioit  the  Atjdlk 


nature ;  to  join  issue  with  the  deril  in  staWimg  ma  heut,  aad  dcnriiii^ 
life.     Sin,  m  every  part  of  it,  is  an  cippoMtinn  to  the  hoKnf^a  or  God,  lad 
qucntly  an  envying  him  a  being  ana  life^  as  wcfl  ea  a  tfl'O'J^     If  sin  be  wAt 

thing,  *  ye  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  eviL*  

Inform,  4.  Sin  cannot  escape  a  dne  panishmcnL  A  hatred  of  nnri^tMH^ 
and  consequently  a  will  to  punish  it,  is  as  essential  to  God  aa  a  lore  of  lighluB 
ness.  Since  he  is  not  aa  an  heathen  idd,  but  bath  e^cs  to  aee,  and  poritjr  t»kk 
every  iniquity,  he  will  have  an  infinite  justice  to  ptmiah  whatsoever  is  aguHiti|i' 
nite  holiness.  As  he  loves  every  thing  that  is  amiaWe^  ao  he  loathes  evoj  Aif 
Uiat  is  filthy,  and  that  constantly,  without  any  chan^;  hia  whole  naimciiiA 
against  it ;  he  abhors  nothing  hut  this.  It  is  not  the  devil*s  knowledge  or  sdiii^ 
that  h\n  ha<tred  is  terminated  m,  but  the  malice  and  nnholineaa  of  his  natnit;  ika 
this  only  is  the  object  of  his  severity ;  it  is  in  the  recompense  of  this  only  that  thai 
can  be  a  manifestation  of  his  justice.     Sin  must  be  punished ;  for, 

1.  This  detestation  of  sin  must  be  manifested.  How  should  we  certainly  bi* 
his  loathing  of  it,  if  he  did  not  manifest,  by  some  act,  how  ungrateful  it  is  to  Uat 
As  his  love  to  righteousness  would  not  appear,  without  rewarding  it ;  ao  his  IhOi' 
of  iniquity  would  be  as  little  evidenced,  without  punishing  it ;  his  justice  tsthegnA 
witness  to  his  purity.  The  punishment,  therefore,  inflicted  on  the  wicked,  duAH 
in  some  respect,  as  great  as  the  rewards  bestowed  upon  the  righteous.  Siatt  At 
hatred  of  sin  is  natural  to  God,  it  is  as  natural  to  him  to  shew,  one  time  or  d^ 
his  hatred  of  it.  And  since  men  have  a  conceit  that  God  is  like  them  in  impaiib 
there  is  a  necessity  of  some  manifestation  of  himself  to  be  infinitely  distaatfiai 
those  conceits  they  have  of  him  (Ps.  I.  21) ;  '  I  will  reprove  there,  and  set  theaii 
order  before  thine  eyes.'  He  would  else  encourage  the  injnries  done  to  his  hofiMi^ 
lavoiu'  the  extravagances  of  the  creature,  and  condemn,  or  at  least  fdight,  the  i^ 
teoiisness  both  of  his  own  nature  and  his  sovereign  law.  What  way  b  there  fit 
God  to  manifest  this  hatred,  but  by  threatening  the  sinner?  and  what  would  thiikt 
but  a  vain  aflrightment,  and  ridiculous  to  the  sinner,  if  it  were  never  to  be  pit  ii 
execution  ?  There  is  an  indissoluble  connexion  between  his  hatred  of  sin,  tal 
punishment  of  the  offender  (Ps.  xi.  5,  6)  ;  '  The  wicked,  his  soul  hates.  Upon  Ik 
wicked  he  shall  rain  snares,  fire,  and  brimstone,'  &c.  Ue  cannot  approve  of  i^ 
without  denying  himself;  and  a  total  impunihr  would  be  a  degree  of  approbate 
The  displeasure  of  God  is  eternal  and  irreconcileable  against  sin ;  for  sin  being  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  his  holy  nature,  he  is  eternally  contrary  to  it ;  if  there  be  no^ 
therefore,  a  way  to  separate  the  sin  from  the  sinner,  the  sinner  must  lie  under  d« 
displeasure  of  God ;  no  displeasure  cjui  be  manifested  without  some  marks  of  it 
upon  the  person  that  lies  under  that  displeasure.  The  holiness  of  God  wiD  rifk* 
itself  of  the  wrongs  done  to  it,  and  scatter  the  profaners  of  it  at  the  greatest  Sr 
tance  horn  him,  which  is  the  greatest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted;  to  be  re- 
moved far  from  the  Fountain  of  Life  is  the  worst  of  deaths ;  God  can  as  soon  lay  a^ 
hia  purity,  aa  always  forbear  his  displeasure  against  an  impure  person  ;  it  ia  aU  sat 
not  to  hate  it,  and  not  to  manifest  his  hatred  of  iL 

2.  Aa  hia  holiness  is  natural  and  necessary,  so  is  the  punishment  of  onhcdiMa 
necessary  to  him.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  abominate  ain,  and  theieian 
neceaaary  he  should  discountenance  it.  The  severities  of  God  against  sin  are  not 
vain  scare-crows;  they  have  their  foundation  in  the  righteousness  of  his  nature;  it 
is  because  ho  is  a  righteous  and  holy  God,  that  he  *  will  not  forgive  our  tranwiea- 
lions  and  sins'  (Josh.  xxiv.  19),  that  is,  that  he  will  punish  them.  The  throne  of 
his  *  holiness  is  a  fiery  flame*  (Dan.  vii.  9) ;  there  is  both  a  pure  light  and  a 


ing  heat  WhaUoever  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God,  w&l  fall  under  the  joaliea 
•f  God ;  he  would  else  violate  his  own  nature,  deny  his  ovm  perfection,  aeem  to  bt 
out  of  love  with  his  own  glory  and  life.  He  doth  not  hate  it  out  of  choice^  but  ft«a 
Iha  immutable  propeusion  of  his  nature  ;  it  is  not  so  firee  an  act  of  hii  will,  at  tl» 
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m  of  man  and  angels,  which  he  might  have  forhome  aa  well  as  effected.  At 
^letestation  of  sin  results  from  the  uniTersal  rectitude  of  his  nature,  so  the  punish* 
of  sin  follows  upon  that,  as  he  is  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  world :  it  is 
ch  against  his  nature  not  to  punish  it,  as  it  is  against  his  nature  not  to  loathe 
I  would  cease  to  be  holy  if  he  ceased  to  hate  it,  and  he  would  cease  to  hate  it 
Kased  to  punish  it  Neither  the  obedience  of  our  Saviour's  life,  nor  the  strength 
cries,  could  put  a  bar  to  the  cup  of  his  passion ;  God  so  hated  sin,  that  when 
\  but  imputea  to  his  Son,  without  any  commission  of  it,  he  would  brine  a  hell 
bis  souL  Certainly  if  Qod  could  have  hated  sin  without  punishing  it,  his  Son 
never  felt  the  smart  of  his  wrath ;  lus  love  to  his  Son  had  oeen  strong  enough 
wm  caused  him  to  forbear,  had  not  the  holiness  of  his  nature  been  stronger  to 
lum  to  inflict  a  punishment  according  to  the  demerit  of  the  sin.  God  cannot 
%e  holy,  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  just,  because  injustice  is  a  part  of  unholiness. 
llierefore  there  can  be  no  communion  between  Uod  and  unnoly  spirits.  How 
eoDceivable,  that  God  should  hate  the  sin,  and  cherish  the  sinner,  with  all  his 
fai  his  bosom?  that  he  should  etemallv  detest  the  crime,  and  eternally  fold  the 
~  in  his  arras  f  Can  less  be  expectea  from  the  purity  of  his  nature,  than  to 
te  an  impure  soul,  as  long  as  it  remains  so?  Can  there  be  any  ddightfiil 
mnon  between  those  whose  natures  are  contrary  ?  Darkness  and  light  may 
iooti  kiss  each  other,  and  become  one  nature :  God  and  the  devil  may  as  soon 
into  an  eternal  league  and  covenant  together.  For  God  to  have  pleasure  in 
dness,  and  to  admit  evil  to  dwell  with  him,  are  things  equally  impossible  to 
nature  (P^  v.  4)  :  while  he  hates  impurity,  he  cannot  have  communion  wiUi  an 
person.  It  may  as  soon  be  eiq)ected,  that  God  should  hate  himself,  offer 
to  his  own  nature,  lay  aside  his  purity  as  an  abominable  thing,  and  blot 
€fwn  glory,  as  love  an  impure  person,  entertain  him  as  his  delight,  and  set  him 
tfw  same  heaven  and  happiness  with  himself,  and  his  holy  angels.  He  must 
loathe  him,  he  must  neeos  banish  him  from  his  presence,  which  is  the  greatest 
unent  God's  holiness  and  hatred  of  sin  necessarily  infer  the  punishment  of  it. 
' '  Mtifonia,  5.  There  is,  therefore,  a  necessity  of  the  satisfaction  or  the  hohneas  of 
Qod  by  some  sufficient  mediator.  The  Divine  purity  could  not  meet  with  any 
BMuiescence  in  all  mankind  after  the  fall :  sin  was  hated ;  the  sinner  would  be 
nmied,  unless  some  way  were  found  out  to  repair  the  wrongs  done  to  the  holiness 
■ff  God ;  either  the  sinj^er  must  be  condemned  for  ever,  or  some  satisfaction  must 
\m  made,  that  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature  might  eternally  appear  in  its  full 
iMtre.  That  it  Lb  essential  to  the  nature  of  God  to  hate  all  unrighteousness,  as  that 
ivliich  is  absolutely  repugnant  to  his  nature,  none  do  question.  That  the  justice  of 
God  is  so  essential  to  him,  as  that  sin  could  not  be  pardoned  without  satisfaction, 
iome  do  question ;  though  this  latter  seems  rationally  to  follow  upon  the  former  J 
Tliat  holiness  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  God,  is  evident ;  because,  else,  God  may 
%m  much  be  conceived  without  purity,  as  he  might  be  conceived  without  the  creating 
die  sun  or  stars.  No  man  can,  in  his  right  wits,  frame  a  right  notion  of  a  Deity 
without  purity.  It  would  be  a  less  blasphemy  against  the  excellency  of  God,  to 
eonceit  him  not  knowing,  than  to  imagine  him  not  holy :  and,  for  the  essentialness 
iof  his  justice;  Joshua  joins  both  his  hoUness  and  his  jealousy  as  going  hand  in  hand 
together  (Josh.  xxiv.  19) :  'He  is  a  holy  God,  he  is  a  jealous  God,  he  will  not 
ibivive  your  sin.'  But  consider  only  the  pmity  of  God,  since  it  is  contrary  to  sin, 
and,  consequently,  hating  the  sinner ;  the  guilty  person  cannot  be  reduced  to  God, 
nor  can  the  holiness  of  God  have  any  complacency  in  a  filthv  person,  but  as  fire 
hath  in  stubble,  to  consume  it.  How  the  holy  God  should  be  brought  to  delight  in 
nan  without  a  nx/oo  for  the  rights  of  his  holiness,  is  not  to  be  conceived  without  an 
iBipeachment  of  the  nature  of  God.  The  law  could  not  be  abolished ;  that  would 
icflect,  indeed,  upon  the  righteousness  of  the  Lawgiver :  to  abolish  it,  because  of 
iin»  would  imply  a  change  of  the  rectitude  of  his  nature.  Must  he  change  his 
hfl^ess  for  the  sake  of  that  which  was  aeainst  his  holiness,  in  a  compliance  with  a 
vrafane  and  unrighteous  creature  ?  This  should  engage  him  rather  to  maintain 
aia  law,  than  to  null  it ;  and  to  abrogate  his  law  as  soon  as  he  had  enacted  it,  since 
ifn  stepped  into  the  world  presently  afler  it,  would  be  no  credit  to  his  wisdom. 
miere  must  be  a  reparation  made  of'^the  honour  of  God's  holiness ;  by  ourselves  it 
^ould  not  be  without  condemnation  \  by  another  it  could  not  be  without  a  sufficiency 

(y)  Tczrttln.  de  Satisfac.  p.  8. 
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in  the  pcnon :  no  crcature  could  do  it   All  the  creatures  being  of  a  finite 

could  not  make  a  compensation  for  the  disparagements  of  Infinite  HoUnes.  He  i 

have  despicable  and  vile  thoughts  of  this  excellent  perfection,  that  imagines  tbati 

few  tears,  and  the  glavcring  fawnings  at  the  death  of  a  creature,  can  be  wffidfBife 

ivpair  the  wrongs,  and  restore  the  righu  of  this  attribute.     It  must,  theicfixe,  k 

nurh  a  compensation  as  might  be  commensurate  to  the  holiness  of  the  Dime  dibr 

and  the  Divine  law,  which  could  not  be  wrought  by  any,  but  Him  that  waiponcad 

of  a  Godheail,  to  give  efficacy  and  exact  congruit^  to  it.    The  Person  deagned  tai 

3n)M)inted  bv  God  for  so  great  an  afiair,  was  '  one  m  the  form  of  God,  one  equal  sti 

(lod'  (^Phil/iL  6),  who  could  not  be  termed  by  such  a  title  of  dignity,  if  be  had  M 

boon  equal  to  God  in  the  universal  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature^  and  theKfaeii 

his  hoUnoBs.  The  punishment  due  to  sin  is  translated  to  that  person  for  the  rifkas 

Divine  holiness,  and  the  righteousness  of  that  Person  is  communicated  to  diesBMC 

for  the  pardon  of  the  offending  creature.    If  the  sinner  had  been  eternally  duBnei 

God's  hatred  of  sin  had  been  evidenced  by  the  strokes  of  his  justice ;  bat  hiiBBtf 

to  a  sinner  had  lain  in  obscurity.     If  the  sinner  had  been  pardoned  and  anA 

without  such  a  reparation,  mercy  had  been  evident ;  but  liis  noliness  had  hii  ii 

head  fur  ever  in  his  own  bosom.    There  was  therefore  a  necessity  of  such  a  viy  ti 

innnifest  his  purity,  and  yet  to  bring  forth  his  mercy:  that  mercy  might  not  alviy 

sigh  for  the  d(>struction  of  tlic  creature,  and  that  holiness  might  not  mourn  fer  ds 

neglect  of  its  honour. 

Inform.  6.  Hence  it  will  follow,  there  is  no  justification  of  a  sinner  by  any  dnnc 
in  himself.  After  sin  had  set  foot  in  the  world,  num  could  present  nothu^  to  Gal 
acceptable  to  him,  or  bearing  any  proportion  to  the  holiness  of  his  law,  tillGod at 
forth  a  Person,  u]x>n  whose  account  the  acceptation  of  our  persons  and  serried  ii 
fuuuiled  (Eplu  L  G),  '  Who  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  Beloved.'  Theinfisik 
]nirity  of  Gud  is  so  glorious,  that  it  shames  the  holiness  of  angels,  as  the  light  of  cbe 
sun  dims  the  light  of  the  fire :  much  more  will  the  righteousness  of  fallen  maai«^ 
is  vile,  and  *  drinks  up  iniquity  like  water,'  vanish  into  nothing  in  his  presence.  Wii 
what  si'lf-abasenient  and  abhorrence  ought  he  to  be  possess^  that  comes  as  shotcf 
tho  aiiiTol;!  ill  mirity,  as  a  dunghill  doth  of  a  star !  'The  highest  obedience  that  cm 
wa8  pcrt'ormeu  by  any  mere  man,  since  lapsed  nature,  cannot  challenge  any  acn]A- 
aiwe  with  (uxl,  or  stand  before  so  exact  an  inquisition.     What  persou  haUi  suchi 

ny  degzee  tj 
dgment  viis 
should  dcbsu 
ilio  c.i>o  simply  widi  man  in  hi^  own  person,  without  respecting  the  Mediator,  br 
v,io  not  able  to  *  answer  one  of  a  thousand.'  Though  we  are  his  Si*r\'ants,  as  David 

V  .1*,  aiwl  perform  a  *inoor*»  service,  yet  there  are  many  little  motes  and  dust  of  *in 
ir.  t^.o  lv>t  works.  th<it  cannot  lie  undiscovered  from  the  eye  of  his  holiness;  and  If 

V  ,■  ,\«".)o  s^o^t  in  the  least  of  what  the  law  requires,  we  arc  *  guilty  of  all  *  (Jaim* 
1)  li)\  So  that  *  In  Thy  sight  sIuUl  no  man  livmg  be  justified:'  in  the  sight  of  thy 
i:;!:n;to  holiness,  wliich  hales  the  least  spot;  in  the  sight  of  thy  infinite  justice. 
\i*:i.*h  punishes  iho  least  transgression.  God  would  descend  below  his  own  iia:uK. 
,;:ul  \:lit\  U^h  hi«  knowK*dtro  and  purity,  should  he  accept  that  for  a  righteousnffs 
,»:'.il  liolino**  wliioh  is  not  so  in  itself;  and  nothing  is  so,  which  hath  the  least  aaia 
v.jvn  ii  v'onirary  to  the  naturi*  of  (lod.  The  most  holy  saints  in  Scripture,  upooi 
pr>»*piVt  of  his  pxirity,  have  east  away  all  contidcnce  in  themselves ;  ever)-  fla^h  of 
c*«»-  \^  \  WW  iniriiy  has  siniek  them  hito  a  deep  sense  of  their  own  impurity  audsliaiM 
«iM  n  ^.loh  \hi.  r>\  '  Wlierefore  I  abhor  myself  in  dust  and  nslies.'  W'hat  can  I'ac 
i  to.:ii.t|L:o  of  any  man  he  that  lies  undor  a  sense  of  infinite  holiness  and  hi«  ovn 
•i.  riloneitt  in  \\w  liMst.  hut  that  of  the  prophet  (Isa.  vi.  i>),  *  Woo  is  me,  I  iff 
iiotl^no  .*'  Auil  \k\\,\\  i>  there  in  the  woild  can  administer  any  other  thought  tkjc 
iliis.  iiitlo'ss  (lod  Ik*  oonsiilerod  in  Christ,  *  reconciling  the  world  to  liinis<^lfr  Asa 
h  'ly  tlod.  so  riirhtoil.  as  tliat  he  can  dis|>ensc  with  the  condenmation  of  a  sinner. 
\\  ir.iovit  di.Ntvnsin:;  with  his  hatred  of  sin ;  pardoning  the  sin  in  the  criminal.  becaiB* 
it  !iii!»  lnvn  punished  hi  the  Surety.  That  righteousness  which  God  hatli  •setfcrtii' 
I.T  !  jNtilioatii'n.  is  not  our  own,  but  a  *  righteousness  which  is  of  God'  (PIuLiii.9. 10), 
I'f  \i  -.Is  ;(|»|Hiiniini:.  and  of  Gmrs  |>ertorming;  appointed  by  the  Failier,  wlio  ii 
ti  j.  .iiul  |u'rrornioil  hy  \\w  Son.  who  is  one  with  the  Fallier ;  a  righti-fMiMicsi 
►..    .t  <i!uin.:  ili,.i  I't'  .;ll  t'»v-  .-.loriou'  autiels,  since  it  is  an  immutable  one  which  coa 
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IK-  i^r  ef^  MlMting  ri^hteonmen'  (Dan.  ix.  24) ;  •  rurhteonnieH  wheicm 

*c  boluieM  of  God  «ui  acqiuW,  u  coniidered  in  itel^  iJiLThb  rJuAl^ 
Mft  of  one  equal  with  Goi    A.  we  therefore  dishonor  theDMne  Mri2f?^« 
w  nuut  UDon  our  ownbemired  r«hteou«e.  for  our  jUwLS  {«^T^„^S 
r^^  !^.^t  "pa  a  '  man  a.  pure  a.  hu  Maker,'  Job  it.  1 7j,   »  we 


ve  uuut  upoo 
HBti  were  as 


ySt^Ty  Sr^j'n  "^l"^   1  ■?  J«^fi^«»  of »  ^er  by  aiy  thing  in  himselfl 
[}^?cl'2!y^^  ^  •  glonous  perfection  of  the  DiHne'natu^  then  the 

•J^  "-T?  •  *  if^'^^^-.l^!  ^^^^  •  ^^  o^«»»  «i*«°  to  gI^  in  the  Old  T«t^ 
^Ja  ^^lit "  "^^^^f  '  "°^5;  of  holie. '  (Dan.1x.  24>  ;  but  becau«  the  J«U 
Sr»!i5  ^  ^^"^  ?°>\~"  ^^">-  '^-  13,  17).  and  the  met  «cred  phj  La 
*e  tonle  WM  also  caUed  the  '  Holy  of  holie..' I  shaU  not  inrirt  upon  th^Bot 
rwfiad  our  Saviour  particidarly  applauded  by  the  angels,  as  *h2ly/  when  thU 
p^cticm  of  the  Divme  nature,  together  with  the  incommunicable  name  of  God, 
y  linked  to^^er,  imd  avribed  to  him  (Im.  vi.  3> :  '  Holy,  holy,  holy  b  the  Lord 

?cK;t*?^  *^oT;^f/^  "  ^""  *^^  ^  g'or>-  ;•  which  the  apostle  interpreu  of 
^ut  (John  XU.39, 41).  Isaiah,  again:  'He  hatli  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened 
■w  beaila,  that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eves,  nor  understand  with  their 
■BWa,  and  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.'  'These  things  said  Isaiah,  when 
■Jitw  hu  gi«y,  and  spake  of  him.     He  that  Isaiah  saw  environed  with  the 


w_^^  *»,«  Ma«»«»,«:»  wiuvu  ue  wrought,  uitr  oiwuniury  ui  uic  tfcwa  woiiibi  vc- 

—  —  on  him ;  his  glory,  therefore,  u  to  be  referred  to  the  subject  he  had  been 
P^vpg  o£  The  evangelist  was  not  speaking  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  Son, 
^dates  those  words  out  of  Isaiah ;  not  to  teach  any  thing  of  the  Father,  but  to 
**^  ^^  the  Jews  could  not  believe  in  Christ.  He  speaks  of  him  that  had  wrought 

^  ««iany  miracles ;  but  C*^  *  '  '  '   '  *      '        '  m^     ^t.- 1- » 

*^«  refused  to  believe  o 
■^le  they  acknowledged 
Isaiah  spakt 


H  ,      :.— .T~^g^^ 


^^do  wickedly,  neither  will  the  Almighty  pervert  judgment '  fJobxxxiv.  12;.  How 
Tpicable  is  a  iudgc  that  wants  innocence  !  As  omniscience  fiu  God  Uj  lie  a  iu'i;."-, 
'  *^dine8s  fits  him  to  be  a  righteous  judge  (Ps.  i,  6)  :  '  The  Lord  knows,'  tLai  i-. 


—.*  «;jd,  points  our  actions,  auu  mv  9%.^^^  »#»  •^—  ..---  —  ---  --  , 
^ters  of  sin,  discountenanceth  the  motes  of  wickedness ;  and  it  is  no  m'  an  arini- 
Jait  for  the  divinitv  of  it,  that  it  sets  us  no  lower  a  pattern  for  our  iini tuition,  than 
W  holiness  of  the  I)ivine  Majesty.  God  is  exalted  upon  the  throne-  of  h.-.  f»?''n':«« 
I  it,  and  the  creature  advanced  to  an  image  and  resemblance  of  it  H  i  d.  i.  i  >>  • 
Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy/  ,     „^,i  n«»iir^ 

Use  2.  The  second  use  is  for  comfort.    This  attribute  frowns  upon  iap«c<i  nai"^» 

(z)  Flaoeiu,  dc  Deiut.  Ciuiktl,  i»  <«• 


I.  B7  corenant  we  have  an  inlereit  in  tU*  attribute,  u  vdl 
that  daUM  of '  God'i  being  onr  God,'  entire  God  with  all  hia  ^ 
tions  are  paned  over  a>  a  portion,  and  a  gnckxil  tcnil  ia  brong] 
God,  Bi  liu  God  j  not  with  a  part  of  God,  but  with  God  in  the 
intagritf  of  hii  nature  ;  and  therefore  in  thji  attnbote.  And,  npo 
may  Kern  more  in  thi*  attribute  than  in  any  other;  for  if  be  M  1 
God  in  hii  life  and  glory,  and  therefore  in  bii  purity  eapedally, 
could  not  live  ;  lie  could  not  be  bappy  and  UeaMcL  Little  comforl 
a  dead  God,  or  a  vile  God,  made  over  to  ui ;  and  as,  by  thii  co 
Fnthcr,  go  lie  gives  ua  hii  nature,  and  communicatea  hia  holinen 
■ntionsj  and  in  those  that  are  aevereit,  as  well  as  thoae  that  1 
xii.  10)  :  ■  But  he  correcti  ua  for  our  profit,  that  we  might  be  pai 
nesa.'  Not  amply  '  paitakers  of  bolmen,'  but  of  '  his  holincM 
traitute  of  it  in  our  nature,  a  medal  of  It  in  ourhearti,aspaTk  of  th 
that  immense  splendour  and  Hune  in  bimselEi  The  hulinesa  at 
a  resemblance  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  formed  b^  it ;  aa  the  ; 
in  a  doud  is  a  IVuit  of  his  beams,  and  an  image  of  ita  authciT. 
perfection  of  holiness  remains  in  the  nature  of  God,  as  the  fulnea 
in  the  mm ;  yet  there  are  transmissions  of  light  from  the  sun 
it  is  a  light  of  the  same  nature  both  in  the  one  and  in  the  other 
a  creature  ia  nothing  else  but  a  reflection  of  the  Divine  holin 
to  make  the  creature  capable  of  it,  God  takes  Taiious  methods 


2.  This  attribute  renders  God  a  fit  object  for  trust  and  depend 
of  on  unholy  and  unrighleous  God,  is  an  uncomfortable  idea  of 
our  hands  from  laving  any  hold  of  him.  It  i*  upon  this  attribt 
and  honour  of  God  in  the  worid  is  built ;  what  encouta^men 
believe  him,  or  what  incentives  could  we  have  to  serve  him,  wii 
this  in  his  naturel  The  very  thought  of  an  unri^teous  God  i 
men  at  ths  greateat  distance  from  him  ;  ai  the  honesty  of  a  man 
to  his  word,  M  doth  the  holiness  of  God  give  credit  to  his  promis 
would  have  us  stifle  our  fears,  and  fortify  our  trust  (Isa.  xlL  14) 
worm  Jocob,  and  ye  men  of  Israel;  I  will  help  thee,  saith  the  I 
deemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Itrael :'  he  will  be,  in  hi*  actiooi,  what 
Nothing  shall  make  him  defile  his  own  excellency ;  unrighteous 
of  mutuilily;  but  the  promise  of  God  doth  never  fail,  because  t] 
nature  dolh  never  Innmiioh  :  were  hi*  nttribiilM  wilhniit  tin-  rm 
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is  the  ground  of  his  readiness  to  give.  '  If  you,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  give  good  things 
to  them  that  ask  him'  (Matt  viL  11)  f  Though  the  holiness  of  God  be  not  mcn- 
tkned,  yet  it  is  to  be  understood ;  the  emphasis  lies  on  those  words,  'if  you  being 
evil : '  God  is  then  considered  in  a  disposition  contrary  to  this,  which  can  he  nothing 
but  bis  righteousness.  If  you  that  are  unholy,  and  have  so  much  corruption  in  you, 
to  render  you  cruel,  can  bestow  upon  your  children  the  good  thinss  they  want,  how 
mncb  more  shall  God,  who  is  holy,  and  bath  nothing  in  him  to  check  his  merciful- 
Bcai  to  his  creatures,  grant  the  netitions  of  his  suppliants  I  It  was  this  attribute 
edged  the  fiduciary  importunity  or  the  souls  under  tne  altar,  for  the  revenging  their 
blood  unjustly  shra  upon  the  earth ;  '  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou 
■oC  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth '  (Rev.  vL  10)  t  Let  not  thy 
holitMas  stand  with  folded  arms,  as  careless  of  the  eminent  sufferings  of  those  that 
(ear  thee ;  we  implore  thee  by  the  holiness  of  thy  nature,  and  the  truth  of  thy  word. 

(2.)  This  renders  him  fit  to  be  confided  in  for  the  comfort  of  our  souls  in  a  oroken 
conditioii.  The  reviving  the  hearts  of  the  spiritually  afflicted,  is  a  part  of  the  holi- 
nem  of  hb  nature ;  '  Thus  saith  the  high  ana  lofty  Chie  that  inhabits  eternity,  whose 
name  is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite 
and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble '  (Isa.  IviL  15).  He  acknow- 
bdgvth  himself  the  lofty  One ;  they  might  therefore  fear  he  would  not  revive  tliem ; 
but  he  is  also  the  holy  One,  and  therefore  he  will  refresh  them ;  he  is  not  more  lofty 
iBtmn  he  is  holy ;  besides,  the  amunent  of  the  immutability  of  lus  promise,  and  the 
night  of  his  power,  here  is  the  holiness  of  his  nature  moving  him  to  pity  his  droop- 
ii^  creature :  his  promise  is  ushered  in  with  the  name  of  power,  '  nigh  and  lofly 
One,'  to  bar  their  distrust  of  his  strength,  and  with  a  declaration  of  his  holiness,  to 
check  any  despair  of  his  will :  there  is  no  ground  to  think  1  should  be  false  to  my 
word,  or  nusemploy  my  power,  since  that  cannot  be,  because  of  the  holiness  of  my 
Mme  and  nature. 

(S.)  This  renders  him  fit  to  be  confided  in  for  the  maintenance  of  grace,  and 
protection  of  us  against  our  spiritual  enemies.  What  our  Saviour  thought  an  argu- 
ment in  prayer,  we  may  well  take  as  a  ground  of  our  confidence.  In  the  strength 
of  thb  he  puts  up  his  suit,  when  in  his  mediatory  capacity  he  intercedes  for  the 
uesei  fation 
those  that  th< 
merciful 

Father.'  Christ  pleaids  that  attribute  for  the  performance  of  God's  word,  which  was 
lud  to  pawn  when  he  passed  his  word :  for  it  was  by  his  holiness  that  he  swore, 
All  '  his  seed  should  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  him'  (Ps. 
Izaadz.  36)  ;  which  is  meant  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  covenant  which  he  made  with 
Christ,  and  is  also  meant  of  the  preservation  of  the  mystical  seed  of  David,  and  tlio 


be  ofdained  for  judgment,  and  established  for  correction.      One  propliet  assures 

them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  upon  the  strength  of  this  perfection;  and  the  other, 

npon  the  same  ground,  is  confident  of  the  protection  of  the  church,  because  ot  uou  s 

holiness  engag^  in  an  inviolable  covenant  r  r-^    « ii*. 

3.  Omfort.     Since  hoUncss  is  a  glorious  perfection  of  the  nature  of  Oo^i     ne 

wiU  certainly  value  every  holy  soul.'     It  is  of  a  greater  value  with  »^'™/^^'7- 

tools  of  all  men  in  the  world,  that  are  destitute  of  it :  '  wicked  men  are  ^^?:^^^^ 

vileneases,'  mere  dross  and  dunghill. »   Purity,  then,  which  is  ^^^^^^P\^^ :Zt^^ 

must  be,  the  most  precious  thing  in  his  esteem  ;  he  must  needs  lo%e  tna    4        jr 

which  he  is  most  pleased  with  in  himself,  as  a  father  looks  with  most  dcii  g  ^^^v^ 

the  chUd  which  is  possessed  with  those  disposidons  .^^  most  values  mn       ^^^^  ^.^ 

•  His  countenance  doth  behold  the  upright    (Ps.  xi.  7).     "^./^^^Li  and  smiling, 

«  ftiU  and  open  face  of  favour,  with  a  countenaiice  clear,  unrnas  ^  j^.^  ^ 

Vith  •  face  fuU  of  delight.     Heaven  itself  is  not  such  a  pleasing      . 

(n)  P».  xii.  8.  The  vUeit  men. 
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ihc  image  of  his  own  uncreated  holiness  in  the  created  holiness  of  men  and  sngds: 
as  a  man  esteems  that  most  which  is  most  like  him,  of  his  own  generation,  more 
than  a  piece  of  art,  which  is  merely  the  product  of  his  wit  or  strength.  And  be 
must  love  holiness  in  the  creature,  he  would  not  else  love  his  own  image,  and,  eooai:- 
quently,  would  undervalue  himself.  He  despiseth  the  image  the  wicked  besn  (Pi. 
Izxiii.  20),  hut  he  cannot  disesteem  his  own  stamp  on  the  godly ;  he  cannot  bat 
de%ht  in  his  own  work,  his  choice  work,  the  master-piece  of  all  ms  works,  die  new 
creation  of  things ;  that  which  is  next  to  himself^  as  heing  a  Divine  nature  like  himsvlf 
(2  Pet  i.  4)!  When  he  overlooks  strengUi,  parts,  knowledge,  he  cannot  overiouk 
this :  he  *  sets  apart  him  that  is  godly  for  nimself '  (Ps.  iv.  3),  as  a  peculiar  object  to 
take  pleasure  in ;  he  reserves  such  for  his  own  complacencVf  when  ne  leaves  tbe  reit 
of  the  world  to  the  devil  s  power ;  he  is  choice  of  them  above  all  his  other  wuriu, 
and  will  not  let  anv  have  so  great  a  proprietor  in  them  as  himself.  If  it  be  so  dear 
to  him  here  in  its  imperfect  and  mixed  condition,  that  he  appropriates  it  as  a  peco- 
liar  object  for  his  own  delight,  how  much  more  will  the  unspotted  purity  of  glon&ed 
saints  be  infinitely  pleasing  to  him!  so^  that  he  wiU  take  less  pleasure  in  tbi 
material  heavens  than  in  such  a  soul.  Sin  only  is  detestable  to  God ;  and  when  tbii 
b  done  away,  the  soul  becomes  as  lovely  in  his  account,  as  before  it  was  losthsoww. 

4.  It  is  comfort,  upon  this  account,  that  'God  wUl  perfect  holiness  in  erny 
upright  souL'  We  many  times  distrust  God,  and  despond  in  ourselves,  becanse  ii 
the  infinite  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  the  dunghill  corruptions  in  our  gvb; 
but  the  holiness  of  God  engageth  him  to  the  preservation  c^  it,  and,  conseqoendr, 
to  the  perfection  of  it,  as  appears  by  our  Saviour's  argument  (John  xviL  11), '  Holy 
Father,  keep  through  thy  own  name,  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me ;' — to  wbat 
end  ? — '  that  they  may  be  one  as  we  are ;'  one  with  us,  in  the  resemblances  of  pmitf. 
And  the  holiness  of  the  soul  is  used  as  an  argument  by  the  Pftalmist  (Ps.  Ixzxrl  2), 
*  Preserve  my  soul,  for  I  am  holy ; '  that  is^  I  have  an  ardent  desire  to  holiiie«: 
thou  hast  separated  mc  from  the  mass  of  the  corrupted  world,  preserve  and  perfict 
me  with  the  assembly  of  the  glorified  choir.  The  more  holy  any  are,  the  mat 
communicative  they  are ;  God  being  most  holy,  is  most  communicative  of  that  wbkh 
he  most  esteems  in  himself,  and  delights  to  see  in  his  creature :  he  i%  therefor, 
more  ready  to  impart  his  holiness  to  uiem  that  beg  for  it,  than  to  communicate  )ai 
knowledge  or  his  power.  Though  he  were  holy»  yet  he  let  Adam  fall,  who  nerrr 
petitioned  his  holiness  to  preserve  him ;  he  let  him  fall,  to  declare  the  holinesi  of 
his  own  nature,  which  had  wanted  its  due  manifestation  without  it :  but  since  tlut 
cannot  be  declared  in  a  hij^her  manner  than  it  hath  been  already  in  the  death  of  tbe 
Surety,  that  bore  our  guilt,  there  is  no  fear  he  should  c^ist  the  work  out  of  his  bandi. 
since  tlic  design  of  the  permission  of  man's  apostasy,  in  the  discovery  of  tbe  pen'eC' 
tions  of  his  nature,  has  occn  fully  answered.  The  '  finishing  the  good  work  be  hith 
begun,'  hath  a  relation  to  the  glory  of  Christ;  and  his  own  glory  in  Christ  to  be 
manifested  in  the  day  of  his  appearing  (Phil,  i  6),  wherein  the  glory,  both  of  lu* 
own  holiness,  and  the  holiness  of  the  Mediator,  are  to  receive  their  full  manifeststion.  l 
As  it  is  a  part  of  the  holiness  of  Christ  to  *  sanctify  his  church'  (£ph.  v.  26, 27)  till  { 
not  a  wrinkle  or  spot  be  lel\,  so  it  is  the  part  of  God  not  to  leave  tliat  work  iinper-  { 
feet  which  his  holmcss  hath  attempted  a  second  time  to  beautify  his  creature  with.  J 
He  will  not  cease  exalting  this  attribute,  which  is  the  believer's  by  tlie  new  covman^  l 
till  he  utters  that  applauding  speech  of  his  own  work  (Cant  iv.  7),  *  Thou  art  Ji  ;- 
fair,  my  love ;  there  is  no  spot  ni  thee.'  :; 

Use  3.  is  for  Exhortation.     Is  holiness  an  eminent  perfection  of  the  Divist     ^ 
nature?  then —  -^ 

Exhort.  1.  Let  us  get  and  preserve  right  and  strong  apprehensions  of  this  Diriix^  ^ 
perfection.  Without  a  due  sense  of  it,  we  can  never  exalt  God  in  our  hearts ;  tn^  | 
the  more  distinct  conceptions  we  have  of  this,  and  the  rest  of  his  attributes,  the  wfitt  f 
we  glorify  him.  When  Moses  considered  God  as  *  his  strength  and  salvatiuii/  ^  p 
would  exalt  him  (Exod.  xv.  2) ;  and  he  could  never  break  out  in  so  admirabk  < 
doxology  as  that  in  the  text,  without  a  deep  sense  of  Uie  glory  of  his  purity,  vhiv4i 
he  speaks  of  with  so  much  admiration.     Such  a  sense  will  be  of  use  to  us,'  i 

1.  In  promoting  genuine  convictions.     A  deep  consideration  of  the  holiness  rf    j 
Ond  cannot  but  be  followed  with  a  deep  consideration  of  our  impure  and  mi$enl)l<    | 
condition  by  reason  of  sin  :  we  cannot  glance  upon  it  without  reflections  uponotf 
own  vilcncss.     Adam  no  sooner  heard  the  voictf  of  a  holy  God  in  the  garaen,  bitf 
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eonridered  his  own  nakedness  with  shame  and  fear  (Gen.  iiL  10) ;  much  less 

we  fix  our  minds  upon  it,  hut  we  must  he  touched  with  a  sense  of  our  own 

mess.    The  clear  beams  of  the  sun  discover  that  filthincss  in  our  garments 

members,  which  was  not  visible  in  the  darkness  of  the  night     Impure  metals 

, discerned  hv  comparing  them  with  that  which  is  pure  and  perfect  in  its  kind. 

f  Hie  sense  of  guilt  is  the  first  natural  result  upon  a  sense  of  this  excellent  perfection ; 

■Dd  the  sense  of  the  imperfection  of  our  own  righteousness  is  the  next    Who  can 

[  Alnk  of  it,  and  reflect  upon  himself  as  an  object  fit  for  Divine  love  ?  Who  can  have 

*  due  thought  of  it,  without  regarding  himself  as  stubble  before  a  consuming  firet 
,  Who  can,  without  a  confiision  of  heart  and  face,  glance  upon  that  pure  eye  which 

fcafcolds  with  detestation  the  foul  motes,  as  well  as  the  filthier  ana  bigger  spots  f 
Wlwn  Isaiah  saw  his  gloir,  and  heard  how  l^ghly  the  angels  exalted  God  for  this 
■iifii  Hon,  he  was  in  a  cold  sweat,  ready  to  swoon*  till  a  seraphim,  with  a  coal  firom 
9ie  altar,  both  purged  and  revived  him  (Isa.  vi.  5—7).'  They  are  sound  and 
gtmaane  convictions,  which  have  the  prospect  of  Divine  purity  for  their  immediate 
mgnag,  and  not  a  foresight  of  our  own  misery ;  when  it  is  not  the  punishment  we 
MTe  deserved,  but  the  holiness  we  have  offended,  most  grates  our  hearts.  Such 
cqnvietions  are  the  first  rude  draughts  of  the  Divine  image  in  our  spirits,  and 
gratefbl  to  God,  because  they  are  an  acknowledgment  of  thedory  of  this  attribute, 
and  the  first  mark  of  honour  given  to  it  by  the  creature,  l^ose  that  never  had  a 
aense  of  their  own  vileness,  were  always  destitute  of  a  sense  of  God's  holiness. 
And,  by  the  way,  we  may  observe,  that  those  that  scofi*  at  an^  for  hanging  down 
Che  head  under  the  consideration  and  conviction  of  sin  (as  is  too  usuu  with  the 
world),  scoff  at  them  for  having  deeper  apprehensions  of  the  puriW  of  God  than 
Uiemselves,  and  consequently  make  a  mock  of  the  hoUness  of  Go^  which  is  the 
ground  of  those  convictions ;  a  sense  of  this  would  prevent  such  a  damnable 
nproaching. 

2.  A  sense  of  this  will  render  us  humble  in  the  possession  of  the  greatest  holiness 

•  cieatare  were  capable  ot  We  are  apt  to  be  proud,  with  the  Pharisee,  when  we 
look  upon  others  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  base  and  unnatural  lusts ;  but  let  any 
cbup  their  wing%  if  they  can,  in  a  vain  boasting  and  exaltation,  when  they  view  the 
holiness  of  G<m.  What  torch,  if  it  had  reason,  would  be  proud,  and  swagger  in  its 
own  light,  if  it  compared  itself  with  the  sun  ?  *  Who  can  stand  before  this  holy 
Lord  God?'  is  the  just  reflection  of  the  holiest  person,  as  it  was  of  those  (1  Sam. 
▼L  20)  that  had  felt  the  marks  of  his  iealousy  after  their  looking  into  the  ark, 
though  likely  out  of  affection  to  it,  and  triumphant  joy  at  its  return.  When  did 
ihe  angels  testify,  by  the  covering  of  their  faces,  their  weakness  to  bear  the  lustre 
of  his  majesty,  but  when  they  beheld  his  glory  ?  When  did  they  signify,  by  their 
covering  their  feet,  the  shame  of  their  own  vileness,  but  when  their  hearts  were 
luUest  of  the  applaudings  of  this  perfection  (Isa.  vi.  2,  3)  ?  Though  they  found 
themselves  without  spot,  yet  not  with  such  a  holiness  that  they  coula  appear  either 
with  their  faces  or  feet  unvailed  and  unmasked  in  the  presence  of  God.  Doth  the 
hnmense  splendour  of  this  attribute  engender  shar^ine  reflections  in  those  pure 
q»irits?  What  will  it,  what  should  it,  do  in  us^  that  «hire]l  in  houses  of  cla^,  and 
creep  up  and  down  with  that  clay  upon  our  backs,  ana  too  much  of  it  m  our 
hearts  ?  The  stars  themselves,  which  appear  beauti^l  in  the  night,  are  masked  at 
the  awaking  of  the  sun.  What  a  dim  light  is  that  of  a  glow-worm  to  that  of  the  sim  I 
The  apprehensions  of  this  made  the  elders  humble  themselves  in  the  midst  of  their 
glory,  bv  *  casting  down  their  crowns  before  his  throne '  (Rev.iv.  8, 10)  ;  a  metaphor 
taken  from  the  triumphing  generals  among  the  Romans,  who  hung  up  their 
victorious  laurels  in  the  Capitol,  dedicating  them  to  their  gods,  acknowledging  them 
their  superiors  in  strength,  and  authors  of  their  victory.  This  self-emptiness  at  the 
consideration  of  Divine  purity,  is  the  note  of  the  true  church,  represented  by  the 
twenty-four  elders,  and  a  note  of  a  true  member  of  the  church ;  whereas  boasting 
of  perfection  and  merit  is  the  property  of  the  antichristian  tribe,  that  have  mean 
thoughts  of  this  adorable  perfection,  and  think  tliemselves  more  righteous  than  the 
unspotted  angels.  What  a  self-annihilation  is  there  in  a  good  man,  when  the  sense 
of  Divine  purity  is  most  lively  in  him!  yea,  how  detestable  is  he  to  himself!  ^ 
There  is  as  little  proportion  between  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  that  of 
the  most  righteous  creature,  as  there  is  between  a  nearness  of  a  person  that 
itands  upon  a  mountain  to  the  sun,  and  of  him  that  beholds  him  in  a  vale ;  one  is 
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nearer  than  the  other,  hut  it  u  an  advantave  not  to  be  boasted  of,  in  ngviotill^g^^ 
Ta«i  distance  that  is  between  the  sun  and  tihe  elevased  spectator.  |>- ^  \ 

3.  This  vould  make  us  full  of  an  affectionate  reference  in  all  our  appn*^^  |^\;^ 
God.  By  this  perfection  God  is  rendered  renerable,  and  fit  to  be  reTereMillf  I  <  ^  , 
his  creature ;  and  magnificent  thoughts  of  it  in  the  creature  would  avaken  kali  1  V^ 
an  actual  reference  of  the  Divine  majesty  (Ps.  iii.  9)  :  '  Holy  and  re^ereDd  ■  ^  ||^ 
name ;'  a  good  opinion  of  this  would  engender  in  us  a  sincere  respect  toviriila; 
we  should  then  '  serve  the  Lord  with  fear/  as  the  expression  is  (Ps.  ii.  11),  AjC% 
be  afraid  to  cast  any  thing  before  him  that  may  offend  the  eyes  of  h^  nite 
Who  would  venture  rashly  and  garishly  into  the  presence  of  an  eminent  moruliC 
of  a  ri(:htco'j9  king  upon  his  throne  ?  The  fixedness  of  the  angels  arose  Inmdi 
continual  prospect  ot  this.  What  if  we  had  been  with  Isaiah  when  he  nv  di 
virion,  and  beheld  him  in  the  same  glorv,  and  the  heavenly  choir  in  their  mmr 
tiol  pcsture  in  the  service  of  God ;  would  it  not  have  barred  our  wanderingif  wi 
staked  us  down  to  our  dut}*  t  Would  not  the  fortif\-ing  an  idea  of  it  in  our  oiii 
produce  the  s:ime  effect .'  It  is  for  want  of  this  we  cany  ourselves  so  looMlvfll 
unbecomingly  in  the  Divine  presence,  with  the  same,  or  meaner,  affectkni  tfcfl 
thow  wherewith  we  stand  before  some  vile  creature  that  is  our  superior  i^^  1^ 
world :  as  though  a  piece  of  filthy  flesth  were  more  valuable  than  this  perfedioerf  \^  .[. 
the  Divinity.  How  doth  the  Psalmist  double  his  exhortation  to  men  to  singiniK  I  ''  j 
to  God  fl's.  xIviL  6)  :  '  Sing  praise  to  God,  sing  praises;  sing  praise  to  onraii^  |«c>^' 
sing  praise ;'  because  of  his  majest}*,  and  the  punty  of  his  dominion !  and  (ver.  $  1  ,^.  ~ 
*  Gua  reisns  over  the  heathen,  God  eits  upon  the  throne  of  his  holiness.'   Hif  I  *'^ 
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government  and  dominion,  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  the  holiness  of  !■ 
precepts,  should  beget  in  us  an  humble  respect  in  our  approaches.     The  mere  it 
grow  in  a  sense  of  this,  the  more  shall  we  advance  in  the  true  performance  of  d 
our  duties.      Tho.^e  nations  which  adored  the   sun,  had  they  at  first  seen  lu> 
brightness  wrapped  and  masked  in  a  cloudy  and  paid  a  veneration  to  it,  how  would 
th'jir  adorations  have  mounted  to  a  greater  point,  after  they  had  seen  it  in  iti  fbH 
bri  jlitness,  shaking  off  those  vails,  and  chasing  away  the  mists  before  it !  whst  i 
j»ro!ound  rev.Tcnce  would  they  have  paid  it,  when  they  beheld  it  in  its  glory  snd 
nii  ridlan  bright iiess !  ^   Our  reverence  to  God  in  all  our  addresses  to  Iiim  will  arrire 
to  preater  d'-^Tccs,  if  eveTv  act  of  duty  be  ushered  in,  and  seasoned  with  tbe 
thoughts  of  Gud  as  sitting  upon  a  throne  of  holiness ;  we  shall  have  a  more  hecoffi- 
ing  sense  of  our  own  vileness,  a  greater  ardour  to  his  service,  a  deeper  respect  in 
his  prest'iice.  if  our  understanding  be  more  cleared,  and  possessed  with  nouons  of 
this  perfjotiun.     Thus  ta)     a  view  of  God  in  this  part  of  liis  glory,  before  you  fiJI 
down   before  his  throne,  and   assure  yourselves  you  will  find  your  hearts  aiul 
services  ({uiekened  with  a  new  and  lively  spirit. 

4.  A  due  sense  of  this  perfection  in  God  would  produce  in  us  a  fear  of  God,  and 
ann  us  ai;ainst  temptations  and  sin.  What  made  tiie  heathen  so  wanton  and  loose, 
but  tlie  representations  of  their  gods  as  vicious  ?  Who  would  stick  at  adultenn. 
and  more  prodigious  lusts,  that  can  take  a  pattern  for  them  from  the  person  he 
adores  for  a  deity  ?  Upon  which  account  Plato  would  have  poets  banished  from 
his  conmion  wealth,  because,  by  dressing  up  their  gods  in  wanton  garbs  in  their  poems, 
they  encouraged  wickedness  in  the  people.  Rut  if  the  thoughts  of  God's  holioe* 
were  impressed  upon  us,  we  should  regard  sin  with  the  same  eye,  mark  it  with  the 
same  detestation  hi  our  measun's,  as  God  himself  doth.  So  far  as  we  are  sensible 
of  the  ])i\-ine  purity,  we  should  account  sin  vile  as  it  deserves ;  we  should  hate  it 
entirely,  without  a  grain  of  love  to  it,  and  hate  it  ])orpetually  (Ps.  cxix.  104): 
•  Throiigh  thy  precepts  I  get  understanding,  therefore  I  hate  ev«rv  false  way.*  He 
looks  into  God  s  statute-book,  and  thereby  arrives  to  an  understanding  of  the  parity 
of  his  nature,  whence  his  hatred  of  iniquity  commenced.  This  would  govern  our 
motion,  check  our  vices;  it  would  make  us  tremble  at  the  hissing  of  a  temptation: 
when  a  corruption  did  hut  peep  out,  and  put  forth  its  head,  a  look  to  the  Divine 
I^lritv  would  be  attended  with  a  fresh  convoy  of  strength  to  resist  it  There  is  no 
such  funlfication,  as  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  sense  of  this :  this  would  fill  Uf  widi 
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cvt  of  God ;  we  should  be  ashamed  to  admit  any  filthy  thing  into  us,  which  we 
■r  ii  detestable  to  his  oure  eye.  As  the  approach  of  a  grave  and  serious  man  makes 
Sben  hasten  their  trines  out  of  the  way ;  so  would  a  consideration  of  this  attribute 
^  ns  cast  away  our  idols,  and  fling  away  our  ridiculous  thoughts  and  designs. 
»  A  due  sense  of  this  perfection  would  inflame  us  with  a  vehement  desire  to  be 
Bmned  to  Him.  All  our  desires  would  be  ardent  to  regulate  oursdves  according 
Kia  pattern  of  holiness  and  goodness,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled ;  the  con- 
plitiiig  it  as  it  shines  forth  in  the  face  of  Christ,  will  *  transform  us  into  the  same 
p»'  (2  Cor.  iii.  19).  Since  our  lapsed  state,  we  cannot  behold  the  hdUness  of  God 
lidf  without  afi&ightment ;  nor  is  it  an  object  of  imitation,  but  as  tempered  in 
Itt  to  our  view.  When  we  cannot,  without  blinding  ourselves,  look  upon  die  sun 
Ii  brightness,  we  may  behold  it  through  a  colour^  glass,  whereby  tne  histce  of 
moderated,  without  dazzling  our  eyes.  The  sense  of  it  will  furnish  us  with  a 
rtness  of  mind,  that  little  things  will  be  contemned  by  us ;  motives  of  a  greater 
f  would  have  little  influence  upon  us ;  we  should  have  the  highest  motives  to 
rf  duty,  and  motives  of  the  same  strain  which  influence  the  angels  above.  It 
Id  change  us,  not  only  into  an  angelical  nature,  but  a  divine  nature :  we  should 
like  men  of  another  sphere ;  as  if  we  had  received  our  original  in  another  world, 
seen  with  aneels  the  ravishing  beauties  of  heaven.  How  little  would  the  mean 
ilinrments  of  the  world  sink  us  into  dirt  and  mud  I  How  often  hath  the  medita- 
of  the  courage  of  a  valiant  man,  or  acuteness  and  industry  of  a  learned  person, 
!Ted  on  some  men  to  an  imitation  of  them,  and  transformed  them  into  the  same 
ore  I  as  the  looking  upon  the  sun  imprints  an  image  of  the  sun  upon  our  e^e, 
we  seem  to  behold  nothing  but  the  sun  a  while  after.  The  view  of  the  Divine 
Mj  would  fill  us  with  a  holy  generosity  to  imitate  him,  more  than  the  examples 
he  best  men  upon  earth.  It  was  a  saying  of  a  heathen,  that  '  if  virtue  were 
Je,  it  would  kindle  a  noble  flame  of  love  to  it  in  the  heart,  by  its  ravishing 
ity.'  Shall  the  infinite  purity  of  the  Author  of  all  virtue  come  short  of  the  streng£ 
creature  ?  Can  we  not  render  that  risible  to  us  b^  firequent  meditation,  which, 
igh  it  be  invisible  in  his  nature,  is  made  visible  in  his  law,  in  his  ways,  in  his  Son  ? 
rould  make  us  ready  to  obey  him,  since  we  know  he  cannot  command  an^  tiling 
is  sinful,  but  what  is  holy,  just,  and  good :  it  would  put  all  our  afiecdons  m  their 
place,  elevate  them  above  the  creature,  and  subject  them  to  the  Creator. 
.  It  would  make  us  padent  and  contented  imder  all  God's  dispensations.  All 
■1  evils  are  the  fruits  of  his  holiness,  as  he  is  Judge  and  Governor  of  the  world : 
s  not  an  arbitrary  Judge,  nor  doth  any  sentence  pronounced,  nor  warrant  for 
mtion  issue  from  him,  but  what  bears  upon  it  a  stamp  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
nre ;  he  doth  nothing  by  passion  or  unrighteousness,  out  according  to  the  eternal 
of  his  own  unstained  nature,  which  is  the  rule  to  him  in  his  works,  the  basis  and 
idadon  of  his  throne  and  sovereign  dominion  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  14) :  '  Jusdce,'  or 
teousness,  *  and  judgment  are  the  habitadon  of  t'  /  throne ;'  upon  these  his 
reign  power  is  established :  so  that  there  can  be  no  just  complaint  or  indictment 
ight  against  any  of  his  proceedings  with  men.  How  doth  our  Saviour,  who  had 
highest  apprehensions  of  God's  holiness,  justify  God  in  his  deepest  distresses, 
n  he  cried,  and  was  not  answered  in  the  particular  he  desired,  in  that  prophedc 
in  of  him  (Ps.  xxii.  2,  3),  *  I  cry  day  and  night,  but  thou  hearest  notV  Thou 
lest  to  be  deaf  to  aJl  my  peddons,  sSai  off  <  from  the  words  of  my  roaring ;  but 
I  art  holy ;'  I  cast  no  blame  upon  thee :  all  thy  dealinn  are  squared  by  thy  holi- 
:  this  is  the  only  law  to  thee ;  in  this  I  acquiesce.  It  is  part  of  thy  holiness  to 
thy  face  firom  me,  to  shew  thereby  thy  detestadon  of  sin.  Our  Saviour  adores 
Divine  purity  in  his  sharpest  agony,  and  a  like  sense  of  it  would  guide  uain 
lame  steps  to  acknowledge  and  glorify  it,  in  our  greatest  desertions  and  afflictions ; 
cially  since  as  they  are  the  fruit  of'^die  holiness  of  his  nature,  so  they  are  the 
ns  to  impart  to  us  clearer  stamps  of  holiness,  according  to  that  in  himself^  which 
le  original  copy  (Heb.  xii.  10).  He  melts  us  down  as  gold,  to  fit  us  for  die 
iving  a  new  impression,  to  mortify  the  offecdons  of  the  flesh,  end  clothe  us  with 
graces  of  lus  Spurit  "The  due  sense  of  this  would  make  us  to  submit  to  his  stroke^ 
to  wait  upon  him  for  a  good  issue  of  his  dealings. 

Mart.  2.  Is  holiness  a  perfecdon  of  the  Divme  nature?  Is  it  the  dory  of  the 
kf  t  Then  let  us  glorify  this  holiness  of  God.  Moses  glorifies  it  in  tie  text,  and 
iiai  it  in  a  song,  which  was  a  copy  for  all  ages.    The  whole  corporation  of 
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■erupliitnfl  h.ive  tht'ir  mouths  filled  with  tlic  praises  of  it  The  saints,  vhether  nSilail 
on  enrtli,  or  tnum])iiiint  in  heaven,  are  to  continue  the  same  acdamation, '  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts '  (Rer.  iv.  8).  Neither  angels  nor  glorified  tpiriti 
exjut  at  the  same  rate  the  power  which  formed  them  creatures,  nor  goodness  which 
preserves  them  in  a  blessed  immortality,  as  they  do  holiness,  which  they  bear  some 
Deams  of  in  their  own  nature,  and  whereby  they  are  capacitated  to  stand  before  His 
throne.  Upon  the  accoiuit  of  this,  a  debt  of  praise  is  demanded  of  all  rational 
creatures  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xcix.  3),  '  Let  them  ]^ise  thy  great  and  terrible  name, 
for  it  is  holy.'  Not  so  much  for  the  greatness  of  his  Majesty,  or  the  treasures  of  bb 
justice;  but  as  they  are  considered  in  conj'mction  with  his  holiness,  which  renden 
them  beautiful ;  '  for  it  is  holy.'  Grandeur  and  majesty,  simply  in  themselTes,  ire 
not  objects  of  praise,  nor  do  they  merit  the  acclamations  of  men,  when  destitute  of 
righteousness :  this  only  renders  every  thing  else  adorable ;  and  this  adorns  the 
Divine  greatness  with  an  amiableness  (Isa.  zii.  6) :  *  Great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Isrul 
in  the  midst  of  thee;'  and  makes  his  might  worthy  of  praise  (Luke  i.  49).  In 
honouring  this,  wliich  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  all  the  rest,  we  give  a  glory  to  all  the 
perfections  which  constitute  and  beautify  his  nature :  and  without  the  glorifying  this 
wc  glorify  nothing  of  them,  though  we  should  extol  every  other  single  attrilnite  a 
thousand  times.  He  values  no  other  adoration  of  his  creatures,  unless  this  be 
interested,  nor  accepts  any  thing  as  a  glory  from  them  (Lev.  x.  3) :  'I  wfll  be  sancd* 
fied  in  them  that  come  near  me,  and  I  will  be  glorified :'  as  if  he  had  said,  In 
manifesting  my  name  to  be  holy,  you  truly,  you  only  honour  me.  And  as  the 
Scripture  seldom  sneaks  of  this  perfection  widiout  a  particular  emphasis,  it  teaches 
us  not  to  think  of  it  without  a  special  elevation  of  heart :  by  this  act  only,  while  we 
are  on  earth,  can  we  join  consort  with  the  angels  in  heaven ;  he  that  doth  not  honour 
it,  delight  in  it,  and  in  the  meditation  of  it,  hath  no  resemblance  of  it;  be  hath  none 
of  the  image,  that  delights  not  in  the  original.  Every  thing  of  God  is  glorious,  hot 
this  most  of  alL  If  he  built  the  world  principally  for  any  thmg,  it  was  m  the  com- 
munication of  his  goodness,  and  display  of  nis  holiness.  He  fimned  the  ratioiia] 
creature  to  manifest  his  holiness  in  tnat  law  whereby  he  was  to  be  governed :  then 
deprive  not  God  of  the  design  of  his  own  glory.     We  honour  this  attribafe, 

1.  When  we  make  it  the  ground  of  our  love  to  God.  Not  because  he  is  gracious 
to  us,  but  holy  in  himself.  As  God  honours  it,  in  loving  himself  for  it,  we  should 
honour  it,  by  pitching  our  affections  upon  him  chiefly  for  it.  What  renders  God 
amiable  to  himself,  should  render  him  lovely  to  all  his  creatures  (Isa,  xlti.  21):  *Thc 
Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteousness*  sake.'  If  the  hatred  of  evil  be  the  imme- 
diate result  of  a  love  to  God,  then  the  peculiar  object  or  term  of  our  love  to  God, 
must  be  that  perfection  which  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  hatred  of  e^il 
(Ps.  xcvii.  10)  :  *  Ye  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  evil.*  When  we  honour  his  holine» 
in  every  stamp  and  impression  of  it :  his  law,  not  principally  because  of  its  usefiil- 
ness  to  us,  its  accommodateness  to  the  order  of  the  world,  but  for  its  innate  puritr; 
and  his  people,  not  for  our  interest  in  them,  so  much  as  for  bearing  upon  them  t\ia 
glittering  mark  of  the  Deity,  we  honour  then  the  purity  of  the  Lawgiver,  and  the 
excellency  of  the  Sanctifier. 

2.  We  honour  it,  when  we  regard  chiefly  the  illustrious  appearance  of  tWs  in 
his  judgments  in  the  world.  In  a  case  of  temporal  judgment,  Moses  celebrates  it 
in  the  text ;  in  a  case  of  spiritual  judgments,  the  angels  applaud  it  in  Isaiah.  All 
his  severe  proceedings  are  nothing  but  the  strong  breathings  of  this  attribute.  Pmity 
is  the  flash  of  his  revenging  sword.  If  he  did  not  hate  evil,  his  vengeance  wouH 
not  reach  the  committers  of  it.  He  is  a  *  refiner's  fire'  in  the  day  of  his  anger 
(Mai.  iii.  2).  By  his  separating  jud^ents,  *  he  takes  away  the  wicked  of  the 
earth  like  dross'(Ps.  cxix.  119).  How  is  his  holiness  honoured,  when  we  take  notice 
of  his  sweeping  out  the  rubbish  of  the  world ;  how  he  suits  punii^hment  to  sin,  ind 
discovers  his  hatred  of  the  matter  and  circumstances  of  the  evil,  in  the  matter  and 
circumstances  of  the  judgment.  This  perfection  is  legible  in  every  stroke  of  hii 
sword ;  we  honour  it  when  we  read  the  syllables  of  it,  and  not  by  standing  amaxed 
only  at  the  greatness  and  severity  of  the  blow,  when  we  read  how  holy  he  is  in  his 
most  terrible  dispensations :  for  as  in  them  God  magnifies  the  greatness  of  his 
power,  so  he  sanctifies  himself;  that  is,  declares  the  purity  of  his  nature  as  a  re- 
venger of  all  impiety  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  22,  23)  :  '  And  I  will  plead  against  him  vith 
pesUlcnce.  and  with  blood ;  and  I  will  rain  upon  hhn,  and  upon  his  bands,  and  upoa 
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jff  A*  people  that  are  with  him,  an  overflowing  rain  and  great  hailstoDei;  Are,  and 

£  Wimstone.  Thus  will  I  magnify  myself,  and  sanctify  myvelf.' 
J2  8.  We  honour  this  attribute,  when  we  take  notice  of  it  in  every  accomplishment 
^  of  bis  promise,  and  every  grant  of  a  mercy.  His  truth  is  but  a  branch  of  his  righ- 
s-  teonaness,  a  slip  from  this  root  He  is  glorious  in  holiness  in  the  account  of  Moses, 
^  beeanse  he  *  led  forth  his  people  whom  he  had  redeemed'  (Exod.  xr.  13) ;  his  people 
^hwm  covenant  with  their  lathers,  being  the  God  of  Moses,  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the 
^  dod  of  their  fathers  (ver.  2).     'My  Uod,  and  my  father's  God,  I  will  exalt  thee/ 

^  For  what?  for  his  faithfulness  to  his  promise.  The  holiness  of  God,  which  Mary 
^  (Luke  L  49)  magnifies,  is  summed  up  in  this,  the  help  he  aJQTorded  his  servant 
^  Israel  in  the  'remembrance  of  his  mercy,  as  he  spake  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham 
^ .  and  his  seed  for  ever'  (ver.  54,  55).  llie  certainty  of  his  covenant  mercy  dopends 
^   vpoo  an  unchangeableness  of  his  holiness.     What  are  *  sure  mercies,'  Isa.  iv.  3, 

.  are  holy  mercies  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  Acts  xiii.  34,  which  makes  that  trans- 
'    lation  canonical.  His  nearness  to  answer  us,  when  we  call  upon  him  for  such  merdei^ 

'  is  a  fruit  of  the  holiness  of  his  name  and  nature  (Ps.  clxv.  17V.  '  The  Lord  is  holy  in 
^  an  his  works ;  the  Lord  is  nigh  to  all  them  that  call  upon  hinL'  Hannah,  after  a 
^    return  of  prayer,  sets  a  particular  mark  upon  this,  la  her  song  (1  Sam.  ii.  2) ; 

*  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord ;'  separated  from  aa  dross,  firm  to  his  covenant, 
and  righteoos  in  it  to  his  suppliants,  that  confide  in  him,  and  plead  his  word.  When 
we  observe  the  workings  of  this  in  every  return  of  prayer,  we  honour  it;  it  is 
a  sign  the  mercy  is  really  a  return  of  prayer,  and  not  a  mercy  of  course,  bearinff 
opon  it  only  the  characters  of  a  common  providence.  This  was  the  perfection  David 
would  bless,  for  the  catalogue  of  mercies  in  Ps.  ciii.  1,  &c. ;  <  Bless  his  holy  name/ 
Certainly,  one  reason  why  sincere  prayer  is  so  delightful  to  him,  is,  because  it  puts 
hhn  upon  the  exercise  of  this  his  beloved  perfection,  which  he  so  much  delightetb 
to  honour.  Since  God  acts  in  all  those  as  the  governor  of  the  world,  we  honour 
him  not,  unless  we  take  notice  of  that  righteousness  which  fits  him  for  a  governor, 
and  is  the  inward  spring  of  all  his  motions  (Gen.  xviii.  25).  '  Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right  f  It  was  his  design  in  his  pity  to  Israel,  as  well  as  the  cauir 
mities  he  intended  against  the  heathens,  to  be  <  sanctified  in  them ;  that  is,  declared 
holy  in  his  merciful  as  well  as  his  judicial  procedure  (Ezra  xxxvi.  21,  23).  Hereby 
God  credits  his  righteousness,  which  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  the  one,  and  contemned 
hy  the  other  f  he  removes,  by  this,  all  suspicion  of  any  unfaithfulness  in  him. 

4.  We  honour  tliis  attribute,  when  we  trust  his  covenant,  and  promise  against 
outward  appearances.  Thus  our  Saviour,  in  the  pn^hecy  of  him  (Ps.  xxii.  2 — 4), 
vrhen  God  seemed  to  bar  up  the  gates  of  his  palace  against  the  entry  of  an  v  more 
petitions,  this  attribute  proves  the  support  of  the  R^cemer's  soul;  'But  thou  art 
holy,  O  thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel :'  as  it  refers  to  what  goes  before, 
it  mis  been  twice  explained ;  as  it  refers  to  what  follows,  it  is  a  ground  of  trust ; 

*  Thou  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel ;'  thou  hast  had  the  praises  of  Israel  for  many 
ases,  for  thy  holiness.  How  ?  *  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee,  and  thou  didst  deliver 
them ;'  they  honoured  thv  holiness  by  their  trust,  and  thou  didst  honour  their  faith 
hy  a  deliverance ;  thou  always  hadst  a  purity  that  would  not  shame  nor  confound 
them.  I  will  trust  in  thee  as  thou  art  holy,  and  expect  the  breaking  out  of  this 
attribute  for  my  good  as  well  as  my  predecessors ;  *  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee,'  &c. 

5.  Wc  honour  this  attribute,  when  we  shew  a  greater  affection  to  the  marks  of 
his  holiness  in  times  of  the  greatest  contempt  of  it.  As  the  Psalmist  (Pb.  cxix.  126, 
127) ;  *  They  have  made  void  thy  law,  therefore  I  love  thy  commandments  above 
gold ;  while  they  spurn  at  the  purity  of  thy  law,  I  will  value  it  above  the  gold  they 
possess ;  I  will  esteem  it  as  gold,  because  others  count  it  as  dross ;  by  their  scorn  of 
iC^  my  love  to  it  shall  be  the  warmer ;  and  my  hatred  of  iniquity  shall  be  the  sharper : 
the  usdain  of  others  should  inflame  us  with  a  zeal  and  fortitude  to  appear  in  behalf 
«r  his  despised  honour.  We  honour  this  holiness  many  other  ways ;  by  preparation 
lor  our  addiesses  to  him,  out  of  a  sense  of  his  purity ;  when  we  imitate  it :  as  He 
honours  us  by  'teaching  us  his  statutes'  (Fi.  cxix.  135),  so  we  honour  him  by 
learning  and  observing  them.  When  we  beg  of  him  to  shew  himself  a  refiner  of 
us,  to  make  us  more  confbrmable  to  him  in  holiness,  and  bless  him  for  any  commu- 
nication of  it  to  us,  it  renders  us  beautiful  and  lovel}r  in  his  sight  To  conclude : 
Id  hoDour  it,  is  the  way  to  engage  it  for  us ;  to  give  it  the  glory  of  what  it  hath 

(c)  Sanct.  in  loe. 
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4DD^l>y  the  tfin  of  power  lor  our  leMMfroMibi,  and  bgiatl^  Jofvm 
lions  At  hit  feet,  b  thewav  toMOiiMnQfilimirTcIlMiiwoiiE%«nd1ieliolda( 
briglitiiea.  As  nntliankmliieei  makeo  him  wididrftw  fak  graee  (Bmn.  iS,  tt^ 
•o  glorifying  him  cauiet  him  to  import  it  God  honomni  pien  in  tim  mme  wm 
they  hcmoor  him ;  when  we  honour  him  hjadouiwledgiiig  lue  poii^,  hi  n 
honour  ut  by  communicating  of  it  to  m.  lluf  lo  tlio  wmj  to  doive  ii  g«lv 
excdlency  to  our  souli. 
ExkorL^  Since  holineaaii  an  enunentporfbctionoftfaoDiTinenntarei  let  Bikkg 


tiierefore,  the  nature  of  God,  the  more  our  natans  are  beanUfied  with  i^  dw  ■■• 
like  we  are  to  the  Divine  Nature.    It  ii  not  the  pattern  of  angria,  or  ardnMil^ 
that  our  Saviour,  or  his  apontle,  propoteth  for  oar  inutatioii ;  but  the  origiml  3  A 
puritT,  God  himself;  the  same  that  created  tti|  to  be  imitafted  by  «.    Norii  ai 
oqual  degree  of  purity  enjoined  us ;  thou^  we  are  to  be  porwy  and  period,  ai 
merdftd  as  God  is,  yet  not  essentially  to;  nr  tfiat  would  be  to  oommand ni m ia- 
po^bility  in  itself;  as  much  as  to  older  us  to  cease  to  be  creatiu«%  and  oommiari 
gods.  No  creature  can  be  essentially  hoi   bat  byparticmation  from  Ibe  cUef  Fom- 
lain  of  Holiness;  but  we  must  have  the  same  kind  of  fudineas^  the  same  tralkd 
holiness.    As  a  short  line  may  be  as  stn^ght  as  another,  though  it  pardDel  it  ast 
in  the  immense  length  of  it ;  a  copy  may  have  the  likeness  of  me  on^ginal,  Ao^g^ 
not  the  same  perfection ;  we  cannot  be  good,  widiout  eyeing  aome  ezemplsr  d 
goodness  as  tne  pattern.    No  pattern  is  so  suitable  as  that  which  la  the  highot 
goodness  and  punty.    That  limner  that  would  draw  the  moat  excellent  pieoe^  ins 
ms  eyes  upon  the  most  perfisct  pattern.    He  that  would  he  a  good  orator,  or  pod, 
or  artificer,  considers  some  jwrson  most  excellent  in  each  kind,  as  the  object  of  Ui 
imitation.    Who  so  fit  as  (jod  to  be  viewed  as  Uie  potteni  of  holineas,  in  our  hh 
tendment  oC  and  endeavour  after,  holiness  T   The  Stoics^  one  of  the  best  sects  ef 
phflosojphers,  advised  their  disdjdes  to  pitch  i^on  some  eminent  AT««n|4^  of  virtoi^ 
accordmg  to  which  to  form  their  lives;  as  Socntes^  &c    But  true  holiBess  dslh 
not  only  endeavour  to  live  the  life  of  a  sood  man,  butchooesa  to  live  a  divine  life; 
as  before  the  man  was  '  alienated  horn  &e  life  of  God'  (l^ph.  iv.  19),  ao,  vpm  hii 
return,  he  aspires  after  the  life  of  God.    To  endeavour  to  be  like  a  good  man  is  to 
make  one  image  like  another ;  to  set  our  clocks  by  other  docks^  without  regardow 
the  sun :  hut  true  holiness  consists  in  a  likeness  to  the  most  exact  sampler.    God 
beinff  the  first  purity,  is  the  rule  as  well  as  the  spring  of  all  purity  in  the  cnaton^ 
the  cnief  and  nrst  object  of  imitation.     We  disown  ourselves  to  be  his  creatures,  if 
we  breathe  not  after  a  resemblance  to  him  in  what  he  is  imitaUe.    There  was  in 
man,  as  created  according  to  God's  image,  a  natural  iqppetite  to  resemUe  God:  it 
was  at  first  pUnted  in  him  by  the  Author  of  his  nature.    The  devil*B  temptation  of 
him  bv  that  motive  to  transgress  the  law,  had  been  as  an  arrow-dbot  against  a  brasea 
wall,  had  there  not  been  a  desire  of  some  likeness  to  his  Creator  engraven  upon 
him  ^Gen.  iiL  5)  :  it  would  have  had  no  man  inJBuence  upon  him,  uiuui  it  could 
have  had  upon  a  mere  animal    But  man  mistook  the  term ;  he  would  have  been 
like  God  in  knowledge,  whereas,  he  should  have  affected  a  greater  reaemblaace  of 
him  in  purity.    O  that  we  could  exemplify  God  in  our  nature  I    Ptecents  wmf  bh 
•truct  us  more,  but  examples  affect  us  more ;  one  directs  us,  but  the  otner  attracts 
OS.    What  can  be  more  attractive  of  our  imitation,  than  that  which  ia  the  or^ginsl 
of  all  purity,  both  in  men  and  angels?  This  conformity  to  him  consists  in  an  imita- 
tion of  him. 


upon  his  law,  they  are  expressive  of  his  holmess :  we  conform  to  hia  holiness  when 
we  regulate  ourselves  by  his  law,  as  it  is  a  transcript  of  his  holiness :  we  do  not 
imitete  it,  when  we  do  a  thing  in  the  matter  of  it  agreeable  to  that  holy  rule^  but 
when  we  do  it  with  respect  to  the  purihr  of  the  Lawgiver  beaming  in  it  If  it  be 
agreeable  to  God's  will,  and  convenient  mr  some  design  of  our  own,  and  we  do  any- 
thmff  only  with  a  respect  to  that  design,  we  make  not  God's  holmeas  discovered  m 
the  law  our  rule,  but  our  own  conveniency :   it  is  not  a  conformity  to  God,  bat  a 
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P  eoBfisrmity  of  our  actions  to  ielf.    As  in  abstinence  fiom  intemperate  courses,  not 
i.becaiue  the  holiness  of  God  in  his  law  hath  prescribed  it,  but  because  the  health  of 
^  our  bodies,  or  some  noble  contentments  of  life,  require  it ;  then  it  is  not  God's  holiness 
:  -diat  is  our  rule,  but  our  own  security,  conveniencnr,  or  something  else  which  we  make 
c  A  God  to  ouxaelves.    It  must  be  a  real  conformity  to  the  law :  our  holiness  should 
{ thine  as  really  in  the  practice,  as  God's  purity  doth  in  the  precept    God  hath  not 
a  pretence  of  purit|r  in  nis  nature,  but  a  reality :  it  is  not  only  a  sudden  boiling  up  of 
\  an  admiration  of  him,  or  a  starting  wish  to  be  like  him,  from  some  sudden  impression 
r  190Q  the  fiuicy,  which  is  a  mere  temporary  Uaze,  but  a  settled  temper  of  soul,  loving 
1  ATSiy  thing  that  is  like  him,  doing  thin^  out  of  a  firm  desire  to  resemble  his  purity 
in  the  copy  he  hath  set ;  not  a  resting  m  negatives,  but  aspiring  to  positives ;  holy 
and  harmless  are  distinct  things :  they  were  distinct  qualifications  in  our  High  Priest 
in  his  obedience  to  the  law  (Heb.  viL  26),  so  they  must  be  in  us. 
.    2.  In  his  Christ    As  the  law  is  the  transcript,  so  Christ  is  the  image  of  his  holi« 
wtm :  the  glory  of  God  is  too  dazzling  to  be  beheld  by  us :  the  acute  eye  of  an  angel 
b  too  weak  to  look  upon  that  bright  sun  without  covering  his  face :  we  are  much 
too  weak  to  take  our  measures  firom  that  purity  which  is  infinite  in  his  nature.    But 
lie  hath  made  his  Son  like  us,  that  by  the  unitation  of  him  in  that  temper,  aud 
•hadow  of  human  flesh,  we  may  arrive  to  a  resemblance  of  him  (2  Cor.  iii.  18). 
Then  Uiere  is  a  conformity  to  mm,  when  that  which  Christ  did  is  drawn  in  lively 
cokmrs  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian ;  when,  as  he  died  upon  the  cross,  we  die  to  our 
fkoM ;  as  he  rose  from  the  grave,  we  rise  from  our  lusts ;  as  he  ascended  on  high,  we 
noant  our  souls  thither;  when  we  express  in  our  lives  what  shined  in  his,  and  ex- 
emplify in  our  hearts  what  he  acted  in  the  world,  and  become  one  with  him,  as  he 
separate  from  sinners.    The  holiness  of  God  in  Christ  is  our  ultimate  pattern : 
we  tie  not  only  to  believe  in  Christ,  but '  by  Christ  in  God '  (John  xiv.  1),  so  we 
not  only  to  imitate  Christ,  but  the  holiness  of  God  as  discovered  in  Christ   And, 
to  enfinre  tnis  upon  us,  let  us  consider, 

(1.)  It  is  this  only  wherein  he  commands  our  imitation  of  him.  We  are  not 
eominanded  to  be  mighty  and  wise,  as  God  is  mighty  and  wise ;  but '  be  holy,  as  I 
am  h<Jy.'  The  declarations  of  his  power  are  to  enforce  our  subjection ;  those  of  his 
wisdom,  to  encourage  our  direction  by  him ;  but  this  only  to  attract  our  imitation. 
When  he  saith,  '  I  am  holy,'  the  immediate  inference  he  makes,  is,  *  Be  ye  so  too,' 
which  is  not  the  proper  instruction  from  any  other  perfection.^  Man  was  created 
by  Divine  power,  and  harmonized  by  Divine  wisdom,  but  not  after  them,  or  accord- 
ing to  them,  as  the  true  image ;  this  was  the  prerogative  of  Divine  holiness,  to  be 
the  pattern  of  his  rational  creature : «  wisdom  and  power  were  subservient  to  this, 
the  one  as  the  pencil,  the  other  as  the  hand  that  moved  it  The  condition  of  a 
creature  is  too  mean  to  have  the  communications  of  the  Divine  essence ;  the  true 
impressions  of  his  righteousness  and  goodness  we  are  only  capable  of.  It  is  only  in 
those  moral  perfections  we  are  said  to  resemble  God.  The  devils,  those  impure  and 
rained  spirits,  are  nearer  to  him  in  strength  and  knowledge  than  we  are ;  yet  in 
regard  of  that  natural  and  intellectual  perfection,  never  counted  like  him,  but  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  him,  because  at  the  greatest  distance  from  his  purity.  God 
▼ahies  not  a  natural  mieht,  nor  an  acute  undentanding,  nor  vouchsafes  such  per- 
fections the  glorious  title  of  that  of  his  image.  Plutarch  saith,  God  is  angxy  with 
diose  that  imitate  his  thunder  or  lightning,  nis  works  of  majesty,  but  delighted  with 
tiioM  that  imitate  his  virtue. '  In  this  only  we  can  never  incur  any  reproof  from 
him,  but  for  fiEdling  short  of  him  and  his  glory.  Had  Adam  endeavoured  after  an 
imitation  of  this,  mstead  of  that  of  Divine  knowledge,  he  had  escaped  his  fall,  and 
preserved  his  standing ;  and  had  Lucifer  wished  himself  like  God  in  this,  as  well  as 
nis  dominion,  he  had  still  been  a  glorious  angel,  instead  of  being  now  a  ghastly 
devil :  to  reach  after  a  union  with  the  Supreme  Being,  in  regard  of  hoHness,  is  the 
only  generous  and  commendable  ambition. 

(2.)  This  is  the  prime  way  of  honouring  God.  We  do  not  so  glorify  God  by 
elevated  admirations,  or  eloquent  expressions,  or  pompous  services  of  him,  as  when 
we  aspire  to  a  conversing  with  him  with  unstained  spirits,  and  live  to  him  in  living 
Hke  him.  The  angels  are  not  called  holy  for  applauoing  his  purity,  but  conforming 
to  it  The  more  perfect  any  creature  is  in  the  rank  of  beings,  the  more  is  the  Creator 

O  *  In  tUl,*  Mith  PUto, '  God  U  iy  tiiam  wapddtnfxa,  (e)  Eph.  it.  24.    Col.  UL  10 

(/)  Eogal>.  inde  Pnreimi  PhQoto.  Ub.  6.  cap.  6^ 
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hononrad;  mhk  man  for  the  bonoor  of  God  to  cwito  m  awl  vn     . 

m&n  amnial;  becmiae  tiiere  tie  in  ndi  dcnor  chnMlfln  oTIIMm  bows  mi 
goodnMt,  thin  in  dMMO  that  ara  inforior.  The  mora  pafelattycvMliiieiiMnik 
SiemofettGodriorifiedby  thafccniUun;  It  k  »  imI  doekntioa,  tfatft  God  li  tti 
bflrt  and  mart  anufOdo  Being ;  tiiat  notianghBiidwluniia^ihMMeb  aid^Mftyti 
te  the  oK^ect  of  our  unitatiQB.  ItiiagRi^  iMAoonig  of  Idn,  dun  Ae  UgM 
acta  of  deTotkm,  and  the  moat  idigioiia  bodflj  aaraae^  or  Aa  nigfa^  thb  mm  tf 
Moaeainihet«it,withatrMDiphMit  apirit;  aa  it  ia  mor  the  honovafaf 
to  be  imitated  in  hk  Tiitiiea  by  hla  adn,  tiun  to  hara  an  die 


tionabythetoogneorpenofaviciouimddebaaeiMddiild.  By  tinawa  boai  iii 
mdiatpediartionwfaiAiedeaieittabimyapdooimtedbyblniaaflie  ubirfHifAiy 
afhianatve.  God aeeaM to aoeepi die i^inM^g thk attribo^ 
addition  to  fliat  hoEneai  wfaieh  ia  mfinile  m  biiBiifeBra^  sid  bacaqae  IniBifti^  chmI 
admit  of  anrinaeaae:  and,  thereforer  the  word  wMctiEod  k  qaed  inatead  af  ahrf" 
fied.  (Iia.¥i]L13X*Sanc^theLoidofHoafeibimiel(andIeCbkabajovlia( 
and  kt  him  be  yornr  dread.'  And  (LMLZii&SS), 'llM^dudlauMtiftraabfllTOiv 
af  Jacobs  and  fear  the  God  of  land/  llikMMt&atknofGodk^dMiearofftB^ 
which  aignifiea  hi  tiie  kngnaffe  of  the  Old  TeatamaBl^  a  leieicnoe  of  kbn^  md  i 
vigihteoiuneii  before  hint.  He  dodi  net  aej,  vfaoi  ha  waald  hawa  hk  faw  m 
wisdom  fliorified,  Empoiwer  me,  or  make  ma  wlw ;  hot  vhen  ha  wooM  ha^ 
nesB  glorified  bjr  the  oeatave,  it  kySanctiiy  ma;  thalk^maniftat  Aaparii^if  a^ 
nature  by  the  holineti  of  your  Uvea:  but  ha  eipiemeth  it  in  anoh  n  tanau  m  ft 
were  an  addition  ta ihk  infinite  perfectkn;  aoacoeptaUeilk  to  binv  aa  ifitwwia 
aontribution  firom  his  creature  fiir  the  mkuffttg  an  attrftnte  ao  jr^taeiiy  to  Ua^  mA. 
ao  riorious  in  hk  eye.  Il  ■  mi  iiiiuh  nn  ia  thr  niTiefiira  lira,  aiaininh^  Ibiilftrf 


•ince  ihk  peifection  k  hk  hfo ;  and  diat  ha  would  aa  aooa  part  wu  bk  IA  dK 
part  with  hk  purity.  It  keeps  up  the  icpntatkn  of  God  in  the  worii^  and  aMnrtl 
othen  to  a  love  of  him ;  whereat,  unwonhy  caniagaa  dafioM  Gad  hi  the  ofv  df 
men,  eiiil  liiiinj,  iiji  im  ill  iijiisl  iif Imn/ea  Irlinnnii  mih  a  iiui  la  tbaaii  llial|Biiw 
bim,  and  walk  unontaUy  to  thek  profoMiaH|  appear  to  hew  ^ 

(3.^  Thkktheezoellaicyandbeau^ofaaeatarB.  The  title  of  <baa^f'kgb» 
to  It  m  Fli.  ex.  3;  'beautiei,'  in  the  phnralnnmber,  as  comprehending  it  in  al  edff 
beauties  whatsoerer.  WhaX  k  a  Divme  ezceOency  cannot  be  a  creatnre'a  defooMlrs 
the  natural  beauty  of  it  k  a  representation  of  the  Divinity ;  and  a  hohr  man  e^pl 


liness  when  they  feD  orom  it   It  was  the  honour  of  die  human  nature  of  our 
not  only  to  be  united  to  die  Deity,  but  to  be  sanctified  by  it     He  waa  'fiurcr 
all  the  children  of  men,'  because  he  had  a  holiness  abore  the  duldrHi  of 
'grace  was  poured  into  hk  lips'  (Ps.  xlv.  2).    It  was  the  kwcd  of  the  rsi 

nature  in  paradise :  conformity  to  God  was  man's  original  happiness  in  hk 

state ;  and  what  was  naturally  so,  cannot  but  be  immutably  so  m  ita  own  nature^  Ik 
beau^  of  ev«ry  copied  thin^  conskts  in  its  l&eness  to  the  originid ;  eveiy  tbiag  hA 
more  of  loveliness,  as  it  haSi  greater  impressions  of  its  first  pattern :  in  this  nffd 
holiness  hath  more  c^beautjr  on  it  than  the  whole  creation,  because  it  paiiidBa<i 
a  greater  excellency  of  God  than  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.    No  sioater  ^ilfci 
be,  than  to  be  a  conspicuous  and  vuible  imsfe  of  the  invisible,  andnoly,  auTlMBii 
God.    As  thk  k  the  splendour  of  all  the  Divine  attributes,  ao  it  k  the  flow  oC^i 
a  christian's  ^[races,  the  crown  of  all  religion :  it  k  the  glory  of  the  Spirit    k^^  Vi 
n^ard  the  kmg's  dauffhter  is  said  to  be  'all  glorious  within'  (Pk  xlv.  13).  Yk^ 

more  excellent  than  me  soul  itself,  since  the  greatest  smd  k  but  a  defonwd.  _^ 
without  it :  a  *  diamond  without  lustre's  What  are  the  noUe  fiKulties  ef  ri^i  ^f 
without  it,  but  as  a  curious  rusty  watch,  a  delicate  heap  of  disorder  and  coafl^:^ 
It  k  impossible  there  can  be  beauty  where  there  are  a  midtitude  of  'T^^m^t^^ 
wrinkles    that  Uemkh  a  countenance  ^Eph.  v.  27).    It  can  never  be  k  ^'p 

brightness  but  when  it  k  perfect  in  punty ;  when  it  regaina  what  it  was  f^m^^fct^ 
of  by  creation,  and  dispossessed  of  by  the  fell,  and  recovers  its  primitiTt  ^S^ 
We  are  not  so  beautiful  by  being  the  work  of  God,  as  by  having  a  **""n^  of^ 
upon  us.    Worldly  greatness  may  make  men  honouraUe  in  the  sigbt  <*^s^^f^ 

ig)  yaoghsn,  pp.  4,  tb 
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Soft  lives,  ambidoui  reachM,  luxurious  pleasures,  and  a  pompous  religion, 
render  no  man  excellent  and  noble  in  the  lifflit  of  God :  this  is  not  toe  excellency 
and  nobility  of  the  Deity  which  we  are  bound  to  resemble ;  other  lines  of  a  Divine 
image  mutt  be  drawn  in  us  to  render  us  truly  excellent. 

(I.)  It  if  our  life.  What  is  the  life  of  God  is  truly  the  life  of  a  rational  creature^ 
The  life  of  the  body  consiats  not  in  the  perfection  of  its  members,  and  the  integrity 
of  ha  oigani;  these  remain  when  the  body  becomes  a  carcass;  but  in  ^e  presence 
of  the  Boul,  and  its  vigorous  animation  of  every  part  to  perform  the  distinct  offices 
belonging  to  each  of  tnem.  The  life  of  Uie  soul  consists  not  in  its  being,  or  spiritual 
^  '  noe,  or  the  excellency  of  its  faculties  of  understanding  and  will,  but  in  the 
and  beoomine  q[>erationB  of  them.  The  spirit  is  only  '  life  because  of  righte- 
■  '  (Ronu  viii.  10).  The  faculties  are  turned  by  it,  to  acquit  themselves  in 
dieir  fjinctions,  according  to  the  wiU  of  God ;  the  absence  of  this  doth  not  only 
dilbnn  Uie  soul,  but,  in  a  sort,  annihilate  it,  in  regard  of  its  true  essence  and  end. 
Once  givea  a  Christian  being,  and  a  want  of  it  is  the  want  of  a  true  being  (1  Cor. 
XT.  10).  When  Adam  divest^  himself  of  his  original  righteousness,  he  came  under 
die  Ibioe  of  the  threatening,  in  regard  of  a  spiritiud  death :  every  person  is  *  morally 
dead  while  he  lives'  an  unnoly  life  (1  Tim.  v.  6).  What  life  is  to  the  body,  that  is 
ffwhteouaness  to  the  spirit ;  and  the  greater  measure  of  holiness  it  hath,  the  more  of 
life  it  hath,  because  it  is  in  a  greater  nearness,  and  partakes  more  fully  of  the  foun- 
tun  of  lifiB.  Is  not  that  the  most  worthy  life,  which  God  makes  most  account  of, 
widioat  which  his  life  could  not  be  a  pleasant  and  blessed  life,  but  a  life  worse  than 
death  t  MThat  a  miserable  life  is  that  of  the  men  of  the  world,  that  are  carried,  with 
geadr  inclinations,  to  all  manner  of  unrighteousness,  whither  their  interests  or  their 
nia  uirite  Uiem  I  The  most  beautiful  lx>dy  is  a  carcass,  and  the  most  honourable 
n  hath  but  a  brutish  life  (Ps.  xlix.  20) ;  miserable  creatures  when  their  life 
be  extinct  without  a  Divine  rectitude,  when  all  other  thinp  will  vanish  as  the 
rw9  of  the  night  at  the  appearance  of  the  sun  I  Holiness  is  our  life. 
(5.)  It  ia  this  <mly  fits  us  for  communion  with  God.  Since  it  is  our  beauty  and 
lifey  wxthoot  it  what  communion  can  an  excellent  God  have  with  deformed  crea- 
■  ;  a  living  God  with  dead  creatures  f  '  Without  holiness  none  shall  see  God ' 
(Heh.  ziL  14).  The  creature  must  be  stripped  of  his  unrighteousness,  or  God  of  his 
jNaitTf  before  they  can  come  together.  Likeness  is  the  ground  of  communion,  and 
of  ddight  in  it:  the  opposition  octween  God  and  unholy  souls  is  as  great  as  that 
lietwcen  'light  and  darkness'  (1  John  i.  6).  Divine  fruition  is  not  so  much  by  a 
"■Bion  of  presence  as  a  union  of  nature.  Heaven  is  not  so  much  an  outward  as  on 
faward  lire;  die  foundation  of  glory  is  laid  in  grace ;  a  resemblance  to  God  is  our 
'  happiness,  without  which  uie  vision  of  God  would  not  be  so  much  as  a  cloudy 
shadowy  happiness,  but  rather  a  torment  than  a  felicity ;  unless  we  be  of  a  like 
He  to  God,  we  cannot  have  a  pleasing  fruition  of  him.  Some  philosophers  think 
Aitif  oar  bodies  were  of  the  same  nature  with  the  heavens,  of  an  ethereal  substance, 
^e  nearness  to  the  sun  would  cherish,  not  scorch  us.  Were  wo  partakers  of  a 
f)>nn«  nature,  we  might  enjoy  God  with  delight ;  whereas,  remaining  in  our  unlike- 
V*  to  him,  we  cannot  think  of  him,  and  approach  to  him  without  terror.  As  soon 
WVAluid  ^pped  man  of  the  image  of  God,  he  was  an  exile  from  the  comfortable 
P"*!***  of  God,  unworthy  for  God  to  hold  any  correspondence  with :  he  can  no 
*y  ^dight  in  a  defiled  person  than  a  man  can  take  a  toad  into  intimate  converse 
^*^;  he  would  hereby  discredit  his  own  nature,  and  justify  our  impurity.  The 
jj™*  of  a  creature  only  prepares  him  for  an  eternal  conjunction  with  God  in 
S^'  Enoch's  walking  with  God  was  the  cause  of  his  being  so  soon  wafted  to  the 
ffy  0^a  fun  fruition  of  him;    he  hath  as  much  delight  in  such  as  in  heaven 
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^e  u  his  habitation  as  well  as  the  other ;  the  one  is  his  habitation  of  glory* 


^PgJ/^.  ^^her  is  the  house  of  his  pleasure :  if  he  dwell  in  Zion,  it  i 
^jy?***'*  *^(Joel  iii.  17),  and  the  members  of  Zion  must  be  upheld  i 


must  be  a  *  holy 
in  their  rectitude 


^^mj^^^We  glory  and  beauty  of  his'natiu-e  (1  John  iii.  2,  3),  else  the  sight  of  God 
^®  t«rrible  and  troublesome :  we  cannot  be  satis fiwl  with  the  likeness  of  God 

(A)  Aminld.  In  Heb.  pp.  101, 102. 
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at  the  TMiBTeetioii,  xaAeu  we  have  m  righteouuieji  wiiereiritli  to  'beUd  lafa' 
(Pi.  xTiL  15).     It  IS  a  vain  imaginatioa  in  any  to  think  that  heaven  cm  bet|lK  I  T^ 
of  buipiiieat  to  hiin,  in  whose  eye  the  beauty  <if  hoiineaa.  which  fills  md  wkm%  I  _ 
b  an  unlovely  thing ;  or  that  any  can  have  a  ■atisfwction  in  that  Divine  poo^iU  I 
»  loathsome  to  him  in  the  imitations  of  it.  We  cannot  enjoy  him,  mikssvemalk  I  ^ 
him ;  nor  take  any  pleasure  in  him,  if  we  were  with  him,  without  sometti^rffr  I 
neM  to  him«     Holiness  fits  us  for  communion  with  God.  |  ^ 

(6.)  We  can  have  no  evidence  of  our  election  and  adoption  widioat  it  driB* 
ity  to  God,  in  purity,  is  the  fruit  of  electing  love  (Epn.  i.  4);  'He  bi&  ^  -  ^ 
us  that  we  shoidd  he  holy.'    The  goodness  of  the  fruit  evidenceth  the  MtiKl|ii  I  ^ 
root :  this  is  the  seal  that  assures  us  the  patent  is  the  authentic  grant  ef  thePkia  '  *^ 
Whatsoever  is  holy,  speaks  itself  to  be  irom  God;  and  whosoever  is  hol^iY!^, 
himself  to  belong  to  God.    This  is  the  only  evidence  that  <  we  are  bon  dm 


(1  John  iL  29).    The  subduing  our  souls  to  him,  the  Ibrmii^  ns  into  a 

to  himself,  is  a  more  certain  sign  we  belong  to  him,  than  if  we  had,  wOk  U4 


seen  his  glory  in  the  vision,  with  all  his  train  of  ang^  about  him. 
to  be  the  seed  of  God,  when  he  hath,  as  it  were,  taken  a  slip  from  his  own  fOJBfi 
and  engrafted  it  in  our  spirits :  he  can  never  own  ua  for  his  children  withotf  !■ 
mark,  the  stamp  of  holiness.     The  devil's  stamp  is  none  of  God's  bsdge.  te 
spiritual  extracUon  from  him  is  but  pretended,  unless  we  do  things  woray  of  * 
iUuttrioiis  a  birth,  and  becoming  the  honour  of  ao  great  a  Father :  what  entei 
can  wc  else  have  of  any  child-like  love  to  God,  since  the  proper  act  of  km  ■  *  I  ^ 
imitate  the  object  of  our  affections  ?    And  that  we  may  be  m  some  measure  Ekk  |  |^ 
God  in  this  excellent  perfection, 

Ist.  Let  us  be  often  viewing  and  lumi'nating  on  the  holiness  of  God, 
as  discovered  in  Christ  It  is  b^  a  believing  memtation  on  him,  that  we  are ' 
into  the  same  ima^e'  (2  Cor.  iii.  18).  We  can  think  often  of  nothing  that  v  < 
in  the  world,  but  it  draws  our  faculties  to  some  kind  of  suitable  operation ;  sad  i^  I  ] 
should  not  such  an  excellent  idea  of  the  holiness  of  God  in  Christ  perfect  oar  m^      ' 
standings,  and  awaken  all  the  powers  of  our  souls  to  be  formed  to  actions  vnth 
of  him  f  A  painter  employed  in  the  limning  some  excellent  piece,  has  not  onhli 
pattern  before  his  eyes,  but  his  eye  frequenUy  upon  the  pattern,  to  possess  hiinsfi 
to  draw  forth  an  exact  resemblance.  He  that  would  express  the  image  of  God,  mail 
imprint  upon  his  mind  the  purity  of  his  nature ;  cherish  it  in  his  thoughts,  thst  ^ 
excellent  beauty  of  it  may  pass  firom  his  understanding  to  his  afifections,  snd  ftoc 
his  affections  to  his  practice.     How  can  we  arise  to  a  conformity  to  God  in  Cluiit 
whose  most  holy  nature  we  seldom  glance  upon,  and  more  rarely  sink  our  souk  isti 
the  depths  of  it  by  meditation  I  Be  frequent  in  the  meditation  of  the  holiness  of  Goi 

2d.  Let  us  often  exercise  ourselves  in  acts  of  love  to  Crod,  because  of  this  Wf' 
foction.  The  more  adoring  thoughts  wc  have  of  God,  the  more  deh'ghtfuUy  we  ua3 
nspiro  to,  and  more  ravishingly  catch  after,  any  thing  that  may  promote  the  moR 
full  draught  of  his  Divine  image  in  our  hearts.  What  we  intensely  aflTect,  wednire 
to  be  as  near  to  as  we  can,  and  to  be  that  very  thing,  rather  than  ounelves.  All 
imitations  of  others  arise  from  an  intense  love  to  their  persons  or  excellency.  When 
the  soul  is  ravished  with  this  perfection  of  God,  it  will  desire  to  be  united  witb  it : 
to  have  it  drawn  in  it,  more  than  to  have  its  own  being  continued  to  it :  it  will 
desire  and  delight  in  its  own  being,  in  order  to  this  heavenly  and  spiritual  work.  The 
impressions  of  the  nature  of  God  upon  it,  and  the  imitations  of  the  nature  of  God  bf 
it,  will  be  more  desirable  than  any  natural  perfection  whatsoever.  The  will  in  loviny 
is  rendered  like  the  object  beloved ;  is  turned  into  its  nature,*  and  imbibes  its  qus- 
lities.  The  soul,  by  loving  God,  will  find  itself  more  and  more  transformed  into  the 


earthly  soul  is  as  drossy  as  the  earth  he  g*p<i 
for :  un  ambitious  soul  is  as  elevated  as  the  honour  he  reaches  at ;  the  same  charse- 
ten  that  are  upon  the  thine:  aimed  at,  will  be  imprmted  upon  the  spirit  of  him  thst 
aims  at  it  When  God  and  his  glory  are  made  our  end,  we  shall  find  a  silent  like- 
ness pass  in  upon  us ;  the  beauty  of  God  will  by  degrees  enter  upon  our  soulSi 

4th.  In  every  deliberate  action,  let  us  reflect  upon  the  Divine  purity  as  a  pslten. 
Viet  us  examine  whether  any  thing  we  are  prompted  unto  bear  an  impresaion  d 

(0  Amor  natnnun  Induit,  ct  mores  imbibit  rvi  amjrta. 
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on  it ;  whether  U  looks  like  a  thiBg  diat  God  lumidfvniU  do  m  Ait 
I  in  our  natures  and  in  our  tircnmstaiices.  See  whedier  it  hath  the  fircrf  of 
on  it,  how  ccmgnioQs  it  b  to  his  natnre ;  whether,  and  in  what  manner,  tiia 
I  of  God  can  he  glorified  thereby;  and  let  os  he  indnstriooi  in  all  this;  tar 
h  an  imitaticni  he  easy  which  is  resisted  bjr  the  constant  aasohs  of  the  flesh, 
8  discoursged  hy  oar  own  ignoiance,  and  deptcssed  hy  our  Cunt  and  kn- 
g  desires  after  it  T  O!  hiq[ipy  we,  if  there  were  soch  a  heart  in  v ! 
rL  4.  If  lu^ess  be  a  perfectioo  belonging  to  the  natore  of  God;  dica, 
here  is  some  weak  oonfimnity  to  the  holmess  of  God,  let  os  labour  to  grow 
,  and  breathe  after  fuller  measures  of  it  Themarelikcac«welunre  toUn, 
ne  love  we  shall  hare  fiom  hiuL  Comnmnion  wfll  be  soiti^le  to  our  ionta^ 
is  love  to  himself  in  hu  essence^  will  cast  oat  beams  of  lore  lohimsdf  infais 

If  God  loves  hdiness  in  a  lower  measm^  much  more  wiD  he  love  it  in  a 
d^;ree,  because  then  his  image  bmore  iOnstrious  and  IrfsiHiftilj  and  romts 
to  the  lively  lineaments  of  his  own  infinite  pmi^.  Perfection  in  any  dnn^  is 
Tely  and  amiable  than  in^eribctioa  in  any  state ;  and  the  nearer  any  thmr 
to  perfection,  the  finther  are  those  dungs  separated  from  it  which  might  cod 
lion  to  it  An  increase  in  hoBness  b  attended  with  a  mani^^**^^**  of  hb 
)hnziv.21):  '  He  that  hath  niy  commandmenti^  and  keeps  them,  he  it  bdiat 
le,  and  he  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  I  will 
t  myself  to  him.'  It  b  a  testimony  of  love  to  God,  and  God  will  not  be 
land  with  the  creature  in  kindness;  he  loves  a  holy  man  lor  some  rescm- 
to  him  in  hu  nature;  but  when  there  ban  abounding  in  smctificd  disposi- 
itable  to  it,  there  ban  increase  of  fiivour;  the  more  we  resemble  the  ofigmal, 
■e  shall  we  enjoy  Uie  blessedness  of  that  original :  as  any  partake  more  of 
ine  likeness,  they  partake  more  dTthe  Divine  happiness. 
»rt  5.  Let  us  carry  ourselves  holily,  in  a  sjMritnal  manner,  in  all  our  iri^ioos 
:hes  to  God  (Ps.  zciiL  5) :  'Holiness  becomes  thy  houses  O  Lord,  iar  ewer.' 
tribute  should  work  in  usa  deep  and  reverential  retftet  to  God.  llib  b  the 
rendered  why  we  should  '  wonmip  at  hb  footstool,'  in  the  lowest  postmre  of 
f  prostrate  before  him,  becauw  *he  b holy '  (Ps. zdz. 5).  Shoes  most  be  pot 
I  our  feet  (Exod.  ilL  5),  that  is,  huts  from  our  afiections,  every  thing  that  our 
«  clogged  and  bemired  with,  as  the  shoe  b  with  dirt  He  b  not  willing  we 
Dfier  to  him  an  impure  soul,  mired  hearts,  rotten  carcasses,  putrefied  in  vice, 
Q  iniquity ;  our  services  are  to  be  as  free  from  profaneness,  as  the  sacrifices 
iw  were  to  be  free  from  sickliness  or  anv  blembh.  Whatsoever  b  contrary  to 
ty,  b  abhorred  by  him,  and  unlovely  in  nb  sight ;  and  can  meet  with  no  oUier 
at  hb  hands,  but  a  disdainfril  turning  away  both  of  hb  eye  and  ear  (Isa.  L 
•ince  he  b  an  immense  purity,  he  wm  reject  frrom  hb  presence,  and  from 
any  communion  with  him,  aU  that  which  b  not  conformable  to  him ;  as  light 
iway  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  will  not  mix  with  it  If  we  '  stretch  out ' 
nds  towards  him,'  we  must '  mit  iniouity  fiur  away  from  us '  (Job  xL  13, 14;  ; 
la  of  all  service  wUl  else  drtm  off  to  notnine.  '  Then  shall  the  ofierinf  of  Judah 
usalem  be  pleasant  to  the  Lord ' :  whenf  when  the  heart b  purged  by  Christ 
w  a  *  purifier  of  silver '  (MaL  iii  3,  4).  Not  all  the  mcense  of  the  Indies 
m  so  sweet  a  savour,  as  one  spiritual  act  of  worship  fixmi  a  heart  estranged 
e  vileness  of  the  world,  and  ravished  with  an  affection  to,  and  a  desire  of 
ig-,  the  purity  of  his  nature. 

rt.  6.  Let  us  address  for  holiness  to  God,  the  fountain  of  it     As  he  is  tlic 
of  bodQy  life  in  the  creature,  so  he  b  the  author  of  hb  own  life,  the  life  of 

the  som.  By  hb  holiness  he  makes  men  holy,  as  the  sun  by  hb  U^hi  en- 
I  the  air.  He  b  not  only  the  Holy  One,  but  our  Holy  One  (Isa.  xliiL  15); 
lOrd  that  sanctifies  us '  (Levit  xx.  8).  As  he  hath  mercy  to  pardon  iis,  so  he 
iliness  to  purify  us,  the  excellency  of  being  a  sim  to  coimort  iis,  and  a  shield 
!Ct  us,  giving  *  grace  and  glory '  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11).  Grace  whereby  we  may 
nnmunion  with  him  to  our  comfort,  and  strength  against  our  spiritual  ene- 
r  our  defence ;  grace  as  our  preparatory  to  glory,  and  grace  growing  up  till 
I  in  glory.  He  only  can  mould  us  into  a  IMvine  frame ;  the  great  original 
y  derive  the  excellency  of  hb  own  nature  to  us.  We  arc  too  low,  too  l^f  > 
p  ourselves  to  it ;  too  much  in  love  with  our  own  deformity,  to  admit  of  thb 
without  a  heavenly  power  inclining  our  desires  for  it,  our  affections  to  it,  oui 
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willingness  to  be  partaken  of  it.  He  can  as  soon  set  the  beauty  of  hotmess  in  s 
deformed  heart,  as  the  beauty  of  harmony  in  a  confused  mass,  when  he  made  the 
world.  He  can  as  soon  cause  the  light  of  ]>urity  to  rise  out  of  the  darkness  of  tat- 
niption,  as  frame  slorious  spirits  out  of  the  insufficiency  of  nothing.  His  beauty  dodi 
not  decay ;  he  ham  as  much  in  himself  now  as  he  had  in  his  eternity ;  he  is  as  readj 
to  impart  it,  as  he  was  at  the  creation ;  only  we  must  wait  upon  him  for  it,  and  be 
content  to  have  it  by  small  measures  and  degrees.  There  u  no  fear  of  oar  sancti- 
fication,  if  we  come  to  him  as  a  God  of  holiness,  since  he  is  a  God  of  peaces  and  the 
breach  made  by  Adam  is  repaired  by  Christ  (1  Thess.  v.  23) :  *  And  the  Ttrj  God 
of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly,  &c.  He  restores  the  sanctifying  Spirit  which  was  iritlh 
drawn  by  the  fall,  as  he  is  a  God  pacified,  and  his  hdiness  righted  by  the  Redeemer. 
The  beauty  of  it  appears  in  its  smiles  upon  a  man  in  Christy  and  is  as  readr  ts 
impart  itself  to  the  reconciled  creature^  as  oefiire  justice  was  to  punish  the  rebeOioBi 
one.  He  loyes  to  send  forth  the  streams  of  this  perfection  into  created  «*l»«nii»l^ 
more  than  any  else.  He  did  not  design  the  making  the  creature  so  powerful  si  he 
might,  because  power  is  not  such  an  excellency  in  his  own  nature^  but  as  it  is  eon- 
ducted  and  managed  by  some  other  excellency.  Power  is  indifferent,  and  may  be 
used  well  or  ill,  according  as  the  possessor  of  it  is  righteous  or  unrighteous.  God 
makes  not  the  creature  so  powerfiil  as  he  might,  but  ne  delights  to<inake  the 
ture  that  waits  upon  him  as  holy  as  it  can  be;  beginning  it  in  tliis  world,  and  ] 
iiig  it  in  the  other.  It  is  from  him  we  must  expect  it,  and  from  him  that  we 
beg  it,  and  draw  ai^p^ments  from  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  to  move  him  to  vok 
holiness  in  our  spints ;  we  cannot  have  a  stronger  plea.  Purity  is  the  £sToorite  cf 
his  own  nature,  and  delights  itself  in  the  resemblances  of  it  in  the  creature.  Let  m 
also  go  to  God,  to  preserve  what  he  hath  already  wrought  and  imparted.  Ai «« 
cannot  attain  it,  so  we  cannot  maintain  it  without  him.  God  gave  it  Adam,  and 
he  lost  it;  when  God  gives  it  us,  we  shall  lose  it  without  his  influencing  and  pe- 
scrving  grace;  the  channel  will  b6  without  a  stream,  if  the  fountain  do  not  babUe 
it  fortli ;  and  the  streams  will  vanish,  if  the  fountain  doth  not  constantly  sqiply 
them.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  him  for  holiness,  as  he  is  a  God  glorious  in 
by  this  we  honour  God,  and  advantage  ourselves. 
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Discourse  XII. 

ON  THE  GOODNESS  OF  GOD. 

Mark  x.  1 8. — And  Jesus  said  unto  him^  Ifliy  caUest  thou  me  good  ?     l^ere  is  mm 

good  but  ouey  that  is,  God, 

The  words  are  part  of  a  reply  of  our  Saviour  to  tlie  young  man's  petiticm  to  bin: 
a  certain  person  came  in  haste,  *  running,'  as  being  eager  for  satisfaction,  to  entrcsi 
his  directions,  what  he  should  do  to  inherit  everlasting  life ;  the  person  is  described 
only  in  general  (ver.  17),  *  There  came  one,'  a  certain  man;  but  Luke  describ* 
him  by  his  dignity  (Luke  xviii.  18),  *  A  certain  ruler;*  one  of  authority  among  tl><  ' 
Jews.  He  desires  of  him  an  answer  to  a  legal  question,  *  What  he  should  dof  or,»  i 
Matthew  hath  it,  « What  good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  eternal  life'  (Mitt  - 
xix.  16)  ?  He  imagined  everlasting  felicity  was  to  be  purchased  by  the  works  of  tbe  * 
law ;  he  had  not  the  least  sentiments  of  faith :  Christ's  answer  implies,  there  wssno  | 
ho])es  of  the  happiness  of  another  world  by  the  works  of  the  law,  imleas  they  weft  k 
perfect,  and  answerable  to  eveiv  divine  precept.  He  doth  not  seem  to  have  any  iHl  I 
or  hypocritical  intent  in  his  adm'ess  to  Christ ;  not  to  tempt  him,  but  to  be  instmctcd  g 
by  him.  He  seems  to  come  with  an  ardent  desire,  to  be  satisfied  in  his  demand; 
he  performed  a  solemn  act  of  respect  to  him,  he  kneeled  to  him,  yoyinrrnfiras,  pw*" 
trated  himself  upon  the  ground ;  besides,  Christ  is  said  (ver.  21)  to  love  him,  whicfc  « 
had  been  inconsistent  witli  the  knowledge  Christ  hod  of  the  hearts  and  thougbtsof  ^ 
men,  and  the  abhorrence  he  had  of  hypocrites,  had  he  been  only  a  counterfeit  is 
I  his  question.  But  the  first  reply  Chnst  makes  to  him,  respects  the  title  of  *  Good 
Master,'  which  this  ruler  gave  nim  in  his  salutation. 

1st,  Some  think,  that  Christ  hereby  would  draw  him  to  an  acknowledgroeot  i/ 
Jiim  us  God ;  you  acknowledge  me  *  good ;'  how  come  you  to  salute  me  with  8ogi«^ 
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•tide,  iiAce  yoa  do  not  aflbrd  it  to  ^oor  gremtett  docton  ?  Lighdbol,  m  ioe.  ubttiiu, 
that  the  title  oiBaM  home  ii  not  u  all  the  Talmnd.  Yon  mast  own  me  to  be  God« 
■inee  you  own  me  to  be  *  good :'  goodness  being  a  title  only  due,  and  jimpetly  belcn^ 
ing,  to  the  Supreme  Being.  If  you  take  me  for  a  common  man,  with  what  eonsexcnoe 
can  you  salute  me  in  a  manner  proper  to  God  ?  since  no  man  is  '  good,'  no,  not 
nne^  but  the  heart  of  man  is  eril  continually.  The  Arians  used  this  places  to  back 
their  denying  the  Deity  of  Christ :  because,  saT  they,  he  did  not  acknowledge  him- 
aelf  '  good,'  therefore  he  did  not  acknowledge  nimself  God.  But  he  doth  not  here 
deny  fajs  Deity,  butreprores  him  for  calling  hhn  rood,  when  he  had  notyet  eonlieacd 
him  to  be  more  than  a  man.^  You  behoU  my  iesh,  but  you  consider  not  the  ful- 
ness  of  m^  Deity;  if  you  account  me 'good,' account  me  uod,  and  imagine  me  not 
to  be  a  simple  and  a  mere  man.'  He  disowns  not  his  own  Deity,  but  aDnrcs  the 
young  man  to  a  confession  of  iL  Why  caDest  thou  me  good,  nnce  thou  dost  not 
discorer  any  apjffehensions  of  my  being  more  than  a  man  t  Though  thou  eomest 
with  n  neater  esteem  to  me  than  is  commonly  entertained  of  the  doctoti  of  the 
chaur,  why  dost  thou  own  me  to  be  'good,'  unless  thou  own  me  to  be  God  f  If 
Christ  had  denied  himself  in  this  speech  to  be  '  good,'  he  had  rather  entertained  this 
peiBoa  with  afirown  and  sharp  reproof  Ar  gnrinf  him  a  title  due  to  God  alone,  than 
ttsre  received  him  with  that  courtesy  snd  com^akance  as  he  did.*  Had  he  said, 
tfiere  is  none  '  good'  but  the  Father,  he  had  ezcluded  himself;  but  in  saying,  there 
ii  none  '  sood'  but  God,  he  comprehends  himaelC 

2d,  Otoen  say,  that  Christ  had  no  intention  to  draw  him  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  Deit^,  but  only  asserts  his  divine  authority,  or  mission  from  God.  For  which 
inteipietation  Maldonat  caUs  Calvin  an  Arianiaer.^  He  doth  noi  here  assert  the 
•sienoe  of  his  Deity,  but  the  authori^  of  his  doctrine :  as  if  he  should  have  said, 
Tou  do  without  ground  ffive  me  the  title  of  '  good,'  unless  ^ou  believe  I  have  a 
Divine  commission  for  what  I  declare  and  act  Many  do  thmk  me  an  impoitor, 
an  enemy  of  God,  and  a  friend  to  devils ;  yon  must  firmly  believe  that  I  am  noi  sc^ 
m  your  rulers  report  me,  but  that  I  am  sent  of  God,  and  authorised  hj  him ;  you 
cannot  else  give  me  the  title  of  good,  but  of  wicked.  And  the  reason  tncv  give  for 
thb  interpretation,  is,  because  it  is  a  Question,  whether  any  of  the  apostles  under- 
stood him,  at  this  time,  to  be  God,  which  seems  to  have  no  great  strength  in  it ; 
since  not 
(Luke 
(John 

inff  of  the  reet'of  the  disciples,  that  he  was  '  the  Chris^  the  Son  of  the  living  Grxi ' 
(Matt.  zvi.  16).  But  I  think  Paraeus'  interpretation  is  best,  which  takes  in  Unh 
those ;  either  you  are  serious  or  deceitful  in  this  address ;  if  you  are  serious,  why  do 
vou  call  me  '  good,'  and  make  bold  to  fix  so  great  a  title  upon  one  you  have  no 
higher  thoughts  of  than  a  mere  man  I  Christ  takes  occasion  from  hence,  to  aftitert 
God  to  be  only  and  sovereignly  *  good :'  *  There  is  none  good  but  God.'®  God  only 
hath  the  honour  of  absolute  goodness,  and  none  but  God  merits  the  name  of  'good. 
A  heathen  could  say  much  afler  the  same  manner :  Ail  other  things  are  far  from 
the  nature  of  good ;  call  none  else  good  but  God,  for  this  would  be  a  profane  error: 
other  things  are  only  good  in  opinion,  but  have  not  the  true  substance  of  goodness : 
he  is  'good '  in  a  more  excellent  way  than  any  creature  can  be  denominated  '  good.  P 

1.  Ciod  is  only  originally  good,  good  of  himself.  All  created  goodness  is  a  rivulet 
flhHn  this  fountain,  but  Di^e  goodness  hath  no  spring;  God  depends  upon  no 
other  for  his  goodness ;  he  hath  it  in,  and  of,  himselt:  man  hath  no  goodness  from 
himself;  God  hath  no  goodness  from  without  himself:  his  goodness  is  no  more 
dcfiyed  firmn  another  than  his  being :  if  he  were  good  bv  any  external  thing,  that 
tiitog  must  be  in  being  before  him,  or  after  him ;  if  before  him,  he  was  not  then 
himBelf  from  eternity ;  if  after  him,  he  was  not  good  in  himself  from  eternity,  l  he 
tod  of  his  creating  things,  then,  was  not  to  confer  a  goodness  uoon  h»  creamres. 
but  to  partake  of  a  goodness  from  his  creatures.  God  is  good  6y  and  m  himse^ 
■nee  aflthings  are  only  good  by  him ;  and  all  that  goodne«  which  is  in  f^^^ 
b  but  the  brShing  of ^h5  own  ^ess  upon  them  :  they  have  all  the«r  lovehnej, 
tnm  the  same  h^d  they  have  their  being  from.     Though  by  creaUon  God  was 


nom  tne  same  hand  tney  nave  ineir  ucuig  •««"••     -"V^-ii  tkL  ^r^atures.     Um 
decUred  good,  yet  he  wi  not  made  goof  by  any,  or  by  all  the  creatures,    n. 

m.  in  loe.       (0  August 
csp.S.       (/>)  Kucubin. 
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partakes  of  none,  but  all  thingi  nartake  of  him.  He  is  so  good,  tkat  he  gnra  all 
#nd  receives  nothing ;  only  good,  because  nothing  is  good  but  bj  him :  neCfaiBg 
hatli  a  goodness  but  from  bim. 

2.  God  only  is  infinitely  good.  A  boundless  soodneas  thai  knowa  no  Saiiir  • 
goodness  as  infinite  as  his  essence,  not  only  good,  Dot  best ;  not  only  good,  bat  goo^ 
ness  itself,  the  supreme  inconceiyable  goooness.  All  things  else  «re  bat  htde  pr- 
tides  of  God,  smaQ  sparks  from  this  inunense  flame,  sips  of  soodneas  to  this  fimiaiB. 
Nothing  that  is  good  by  his  influence  can  equal  him  wno  is  good  by  hbssdf: 
derived  goodness  can  never  equal  primitive  goodness.  Divine  goodness  coodbi- 
nicates  itself  to  a  vast  number  of  creatures  in  various  degrees ;  to  angdi^  gMM 
spirits,  men  on  earth,  to  every  creature ;  and  when  it  hath  oonununicated  aD  tfast 
tne  present  world  is  capable  oi^  there  is  still  less  displmred,  dian  Idft  to  enrich 
anotner  world.  All  possible  creatures  are  not  capable  of  exhansting  the  veskb, 
the  treasures,  that  Divine  bounty  is  filled  with. 

3.  God  is  only  perfectly  good,  because  only  infinitely  good.  He  ia  good  without 
indigence,  because  he  hath  the  whole  nature  of  ^oodneas,  not  only  some  bcsmi 
that  may  admit  of  increase  of  degree.  As  in  him  u  the  whole  nature  <tf  ettidj,  so 
in  him  is  the  whole  nature  of  excellenov.  As  nothing  hath  an  absolote  poiect 
beine  but  God,  so  nothing  hath  an  absolutely  perfect  eoodness  but  God;  as  the 
sun  hath  a  peifection  of  heat  in  it,  but  what  is  wanned  by  the  son  is  bat  imiMr' 
fectly  hot,  and  equals  not  the  sun  in  that  perfection  of  heat  wherewith  it  is 
naturally  endued.  The  goodness  of  God  is  the  measure  and  rule  of  goodness  is 
every  thing  else. 

4.  God  only  is  immutably  good.  Other  things  may  be  perpetually  good  hj 
supernatural  power,  but  not  immutably  good  in  their  own  nature.  Oth«'  thmsi 
are  not  so  good,  but  they  may  be  bad ;  God  is  so  good,  that  he  cannot  be  bad.  II 
was  the  speech  of  a  philosopher,  that  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  find  a  good  msn, 
yea,  impossible ;  but  though  it  were  possible  to  find  a  good  noan,  be  would  be 
good  but  for  some  moment,  or  a  short  time :  for  though  he  should  be  good  at  thif 
mstant,  it  was  above  the  nature  of  man  to  continue  in  a  habit  of  goodness,  without 
going  awry  and  warping.i  But '  the  goodness  of  God  endureth  for  ever '  (Pis.  lii  1 ). 
God  always  glitters  m  goodness,  as  me  sun,  which  the  heathens  called  the  visible 
image  of  the  Divinity,  aoth  with  light.  There  is  not  such  a  perpetual  light  in  the 
sun  as  there  is  a  fulness  of  goodness  in  God ;  *  no  variableness'  in  him,  as  he  u  the 
*  Father  of  Lights'  (James  1  17). 

Before  I  come  to  the  doctrine,  that  is,  the  chief  scope  of  the  words,  some 
remarks  may  be  made  upon  the  young  man's  question  and  carriage :  '  l^liat  must  I 
do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ? ' 

1.  The  opinion  of  gaining  eternal  life  by  the  outward  observation  of  the  lav, 
will  appear  very  unsatisfactory  to  an  inquisitive  conscience.  This  ruler  aflirmed, 
and  certainly  did  confidently  believe,  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  law  (ver.  20) :  '  All 
this  have  I  observed  from  my  youth ;'  vet  he  had  not  any  fuU  satisfaction  in  his 
own  conscience ;  his  heart  misgave,  and  started  upon  some  sentiments  in  him,  that 
something  else  was  required,  and  what  he  had  done  might  be  too  weak,  too  short 
to  shoot  heaven's  lock  for  him.  And  to  that  purpose  he  comes  to  Christ,  to  recei^f 
instructions  for  the  piecing  up  whatsoever  was  defective.  Whosoever  wiU  consider 
the  nature  of  God,  and  the  relation  of  a  creature,  cannot  with  reason  think,  that 
eternal  life  was  of  itself  due  from  God  as  a  recompense  to  Adam,  had  he  penisted 
in  a  state  uf  innocence.  Who  can  think  so  great  a  reward  due,  for  having  per- 
formed that  which  a  creature  in  that  relation  was  obliged  to  do  f  Can  any  roan 
tliink  another  obliged  to  convey  an  inheritance  of  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
upon  his  payment  of  a  few  farthings,  unless  any  compact  appears  to  support  such  a 
conceit  ?  And  if  it  were  not  to  be  expected  m  the  int^;nty  of  nature,  but  only 
from  the  goodness  of  God,  how  can  it  be  expected  since  the  revolt  of  man,  and  the 
universal  deluge  of  natural  corruption  ?  God  owes  nothing  to  the  holiest  creature ; 
what  he  gives  is  a  present  firom  his  bounty,  not  the  reward  of  the  creature's  merit 
And  the  apostle  defies  all  creatures,  firom  the  greatest  to  the  least,  firom  the  tallest 
sngel  to  tlie  lowest  shrub,  to  bring  out  any  one  creature  that  hath  first  given  to 
^od  (Rom.  xi.  35)  ;  '  Who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to 
^pa.  a^aiu?'    The  duty  of  the  creature,  and  God*s  gift  of  eternal  life,  is  not  a 
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iMi^gam  and  sale.  God  gives  to  the  creature,  he  doth  not  properiy  repay ;  for  lie 
that  repays  hath  received  something  of  an  equal  value  and  worth  before.  When 
God  crowns  angels  and  men,  he  b^tows  upon  them  purely  what  is  his  own,  not 
what  is  theirs  by  merit  and  natiural  obligation :  though,  indeed,  what  God  gives  by 
virtue  of  a  promise  made  before,  is,  upon  the  performance  of  the  condition,  due  by 
gndoua  obligation.  God  was  not  indebted  to  man  in  innocence,  but  every  man's 
cmiscience  may  now  mind  him  that  he  is  not  upon  the  same  level  as  in  the  state  of 
Inte^ty ;  and  that  he  cannot  expect  any  thmg  from  God,  as  the  salary  of  hia 
merit,  but  the  free  gift  of  Divine  liberality.  Man  is  obliged  to  the  nractice  of  what 
w  good,  both  from  the  ezceUency  of  the  Divine  precepts,  and  the  outy  he  owes  to 
God ;  and  cannot,  without  some  declaration  from  God,  hope  for  any  other  reward, 
than  the  satisfaction  of  having  well  acquitted  himself.' 

2.  It  is  the  disease  of  human  nature,  since  its  corruption,  to  hope  for  eternal  life 
by  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  works.  Though  this  ruler's  conscience  was  not 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  what  he  had  dune,  but  imagined  he  might,  fbr  all  that, 
fidl  short  of  eternal  life,  yet  he  still  hugs  the  imagination  of  obtamin^  it  by  doing 
(ver.  17);  'What  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  mherit  eternal  life?'  This  is  natural  to 
CM>mipted  man.  Cain  thought  to  be  accepted  for  the  sake  of  his  sacrifice ;  and, 
when  he  found  his  mistake,  he  was  so  weary  of  seeking  happiness  by  doin^,  that 
he  would  court  misery  by  murderinff.  AU  men  set  too  high  a  value  upon  then:  own 
services.  SinfVd  creatures  would  &in  make  God  a  debtor  to  them,  and  be  pur- 
chasers of  felicity :  they  would  not  have  it  conveyed  to  them  bv  God's  soverdsn 
bounty,  but  by  an  obligation  of  justice  upon  the  value  of  their  works.  The 
heathens  thought  God  would  treat  men  according  to  the  merit  of  their  services ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  have  this  sentiment,  when  the  Jews,  educated  by 
God  in  a  wiser  school,  were  wedded  to  that  notion.  The  Pharisees  were  highly 
fond  of  it :  it  was  the  only  argument  they  used  in  prayer  for  Divine  blessing,  i  ou 
have  one  of  them  boasting  of  his  frequency  in  &sting,  and  his  exactness  in  paying 
his  tithes  (Luke  zix.  12);  as  if  God  had  been  beholden  to  him,  and  could  not, 
without  manifest  wrong,  deny  him  his  demand.  And  Paul  confesseth  it  to  be  his 
own  sentiment  before  his  conversion ;  he  accounted  this  '  righteousness  of  the  law 
gain  to  him'  (PhiL  iii.  7) ;  he  thought,  by  this,  to  make  his  market  with  God.  The 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews  affected  it,*  compassing  sea  and  land  to  make  out  a  right- 
eousness of  their  own,  as  the  Pharisees  dia  to  make  proselytes.  The  Papists  foflow 
their  steps,  and  dispute  for  justification  by  the  merit  of  works,  and  find  out  another 
key  of  works  of  superenM^tion,  to  unlock  heaven's  gate,  than  whatever  the 
Scripture  informed  us  of.  It  is  firom  hence,  also,  that  men  are  so  ready  to  make 
faith,  as  a  work,  the  cause  of  our  justification.  Man  foolishly  thinks  he  hath 
enough  to  set  up  himself  after  he  hath  proved  bankrupt,  and  lost  all  his  estate. 
This  unagination  is  bom  with  us,  and  the  best  Christians  mav  find  some  sparks  of 
it  in  themselves,  when  there  are  springings  up  of  joy  in  their  hearts,  upon  tne  more 
dose  performance  of  one  duty  tnan  of  another ;  as  if  they  had  wiped  off  their  ^ 
■cores,  and  given  God  a  satisfaction  for  their  former  neglects.  '  We  have  forsaken  * 
all,  and  followed  thee,'  was  the  boast  of  his  disciples ;  '  What  shall  we  have,  there- 
fore f '  was  a  branch  of  this  root  (Matt  xix.  27).  Eternal  life  is  a  gift,  not  by  any 
oUigation  of  right,  but  an  abundance  of  goodness ;  it  is  owing,  not  to  the  dignity 
of  our  works,  but  the  magnificent  bounty  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  must  be  sued 
fi>r  by  the  title  of  God's  promise,  not  by  the  title  of  the  creature's  services.  We 
may  observe, 

3.  How  insufiicient  are  some  assents  to  Divine  truth,  and  some  expressions  of 
affection  to  Christ,  without  the  practice  of  christian  precepts.  This  man  addressed 
Christ  with  a  profound  respect,  acknowledging  him  more  than  an  ordinary  person, 
with  a  more  reverential  carriage  than  we  read  any  of  his  disciples  paid  to  nim  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh ;  he  fell  down  at  his  feet,  kissed  his  knees,  as  the  custom  was, 
when  thev  would  testify  the  great  respect  they  had  to  any  eminent  person,  espe- 
cially to  their  rabbins.  All  this  some  think  to  be  included  in  the  word  yommmfa-as.^ 
He  seems  to  acknowledge  him  the  Messiah  by  givine  him  the  title  of '  Good,'  a 
title  they  did  not  give  to  their  doctors  of  the  chair ;  he  breathes  out  his  opinion, 
that  he  was  able  to  instruct  him  beyond  the  ability  of  the  law ;  he  came  with  a 

(jr)  Amyrant,  Morale.  («)  Rom.  z.  S.  '  ftoing  about  to  establish  their  own  xightaousneis.' 
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more  than  ordinary  aficction  to  him,  and  expectation  of  advantage  from  him, 
e^-ident  by  his  departing  sad,  when  his  expectations  were  Irustfatea  by  bLi  on 
per\-ersity ;  it  was  a  8i«;n  he  had  a  high  esteem  of  hini  from  whom  he  could  not 
part  wimout  marks  of  his  grief.  What  was  the  cause  of  hia  refiiaing  the  instntf- 
ttons  he  pretended  such  an  atiection  to  receive  ?  He  had  poaaesskma  in  the  worii 
How  soon  do  a  few  drops  of  worldly  advantages  qoench  the  first  apariu  of  ai 
ill-grounded  love  to  Christ !  How  vain  is  a  complimental  and  cringing  devodei, 
wiSiout  a  supreme  preference  of  God,  and  valuation  of  Chxiit  above  evety  Mitnrf 
allurement !     We  may  observe  this, 

4.  Wc  should  never  admit  uiv  thing  to  be  ascribed  to  m,  which  is  proper  to  Goi 
'  Why  callcst  thou  me  good .'  There  is  none  good  but  one^  that  ia,  God.  If  Jon  ^ 
not  acknowledge  me  God,  ascribe  not  to  me  the  title  of  Goodi  It  takes  off  aU  thoK 
titles  which  fawning  flatterers  give  to  men, '  mighty,' '  invincible'  to  princes,  *  bolinoi' 
to  the  pope.  We  call  one  another  good,  witnout  considering  how  evil ;  and  wisr, 
witiiout  considering  how  foolish ;  mighty,  without  considering  now  weak,  and  knov^ 
ing,  without  considering  how  ignorant  No  man,  but  hath  more  of  wickednesi  thu 
go(>dness ;  of  iciiorancc  than  knowledge ;  of  weakness  than  strength.  God  b  t 
jealous  God  of  his  own  honour ;  he  will  not  have  the  creature  share  with  him  in  his 
royal  titles.  It  is  a  part  of  idolatiy  to  give  men  the  titles  which  are  due  to  God;  i 
kind  of  a  worship  of  the  creature  together  with  the  Creator.  Worms  will  not  itud 
out,  but  assault  llerod  in  his  purple,  when  he  usurps  the  prerogative  of  God,  md 
prove  stiff  and  invincible  ^n'ndicators  of  their  Creator's  honour,  when  sununoned  to 
arms  by  the  Creator's  word  (Acts  xii.  22,  23). 

Doctrine.  The  observation  which  I  intend  to  prosecute,  is  this : — Pure  and  perfect 
goodness  is  only  the  royal  prerogative  of  God :  goodness  is  a  choice  perfection  of 
the  Divine  nature.  This  is  the  true  and  genuine  character  of  God  ;  he  ii  good  1*^ 
is  giK)dness,  good  in  himself^  good  in  his  essence,  good  in  the  highest  degree,  pos- 
sessing whatsoever  is  comely,  excellent,  desirable ;  the  highest  good,  because  tint 
good :  what^ioever  is  perfect  goodness,  is  God ;  whatsoever  is  truly  goodness  in  anj 
creature,  is  a  resemblance  of  God.  ^  All  the  names  of  God  are  comprehended  is 
this  one  of  good.  All  gifts,  all  variety  of  goodness,  are  contained  in  him  as  one 
common  good.  He  is  the  eiiicient  cause  of  all  good,  by  an  overflowing  goodn-'fof 
his  nature ;  he  refers  all  things  to  himself,  as  the  end,  for  the  representation  o'  his 
own  goodness ;  '  Truly  God  is  good'  (Ps.  IxxiiL  1).  Certainly,  it  is  an  undoubted 
truth  ;  it  is  written  in  his  works  of  nature,  and  his  acta  of  grace  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6), 
'  He  'n  abundant  in  goodness.'  And  eveiy  thing  is  a  memorial,  not  of  some  fev 
sparks,  but  of  his  ^ater  goodness  (Ps.  cxlv.  7).  This  is  often  cclehrated  in  the 
rsalms,  and  men  invited  more  than  once,  to  sing  forth  the  praises  of  it  (Ps.  criL 
8,  15,  21,  31).  It  may  better  be  admired  than  sufficiently  spoken  of,  or  thought  of, 
as  it  merits.  It  is  discovered  in  all  his  works,  as  the  goodness  of  a  tree  in  all  iti 
fruits ;  it  is  easy  to  be  seen,  and  more  pleasant  to  be  contemplated.     In  general, 

1.  AU  nations  in  the  world  have  acknowledged  God  good ;  To  'AyaSow  was  one 
of  the  names  the  Platonists  expressed  him  by ;  and  good  and  God,  are  almost  the 
same  words  in  our  language.  All  as  readily  consented  in  the  notion  of  his  goodness, 
as  in  that  of  his  Deity.  >Vhatsoever  divisions  or  dilutes  there  were  among  them 
in  the  other  perfections  of  God,  they  all  agreed  in  this  without  dispute,  saith  Syneaius. 
One  calls  him  Venus,  in  regard  of  his  loveliness.  >  Another  calls  him  ^E^M»ra, 
love,  as  being  the  band  which  ties  all  things  together.  7  No  perfection  of  the  Divine 
nature  is  more  eminently,  nor  more  speedily  visible  in  tlie  whole  book  of  the  creation, 
than  tills.  His  greatness  shines  not  in  any  part  of  it,  where  his  goodness  doth  not 
as  gloriously  glister:  whatsoever  is  the  instrument  of  his  work,  as  his  power; 
whatsoever  is  tne  ordercr  of  his  work,  as  his  wisdom ;  yet  nothing  can  be  adored  as 
the  motive  of  his  work,  but  the  goodness  of  his  nature.  This  only  could  induce  him 
to  resolve  to  create  :  his  wisdom  then  steps  in,  to  dispose  the  methods  of  what  he 
resolved;  and  his  power  follows  to  execute,  what  his  wisdom  hath  disposed,  and  bis 
goodness  designed.  His  power  in  making,  and  his  wisdom  in  ordering,  are  sub- 
servient to  his  goodness ;  and  this  goodness,  which  is  the  end  of  the  creation,  is  as 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  men,  as  legible  to  the  understanding  of  men,  as  his  power  in 
forming  them,  and  his  wisdom  in  tuning  them.  And  as  the  book  of  creation,  so 
the  records  of  his  government  must  needs  acquaint  tliem  with  a  great  part  of  it,  when 
{u\  Ficin.  in  Dionys.  de  Diviii.  Noiii.  cap.  511.  (x)  Einpc  lodes.  (f)  UesML 
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tliey  have  oAen  beheld  him,  stretching  out  his  hand,  to  supply  the  indigent,  relievo 
the  oppressed,  and  punish  the  oppressors,  and  give  them,  m  their  distresses,  what 
might  *  fill  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.'  It  is  this  the  apostle  (Rom.  i. 
20,  21,)  means  by  his  Godhead,  which  he  links  with  his  etemi^  and  power,  as 
clearly  seen  in  the  things  that  are  made,  as  in  a  pure  glass.  '  For  the  invisible 
things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearlv  seen,  being  understood  bv 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.'  The  Godhead, 
which  comprehends  the  whole  nature  of  God  as  discoverable  to  his  creatures,  was 
not  known,  yea,  was  impossible  to  be  known,  by  the  works  of  creation.  There  had 
been  nothing  then  reserved  to  be  manifested  in  Christ :  but  his  goodness,  which  is 
properly  meant  there  by  his  Godhead,  was  as  clearly  visible  as  lus  power.  The 
apostle  upbraids  them  with  their  unthankfulness,  and  argues  their  inexcusableness, 
because  the  arm  of  his  power  in  creation  made  no  due  impressions  of  fear  upon  theif 
spirits,  nor  the  beams  of  his  goodness  wrought  in  them  sufficient  sentiments  of  gra- 
titude. Their  not  jglorifying  God,  was  a  contempt  of  the  former;  and  their  not  being 
thankful,  was  a  sheht  of  the  latter.  God  is  the  object  of  honour,  as  he  is  powerful 
and  the  object  of  thankfulness  properly,  as  he  is  biountiAiL  All  the  idolatry  of  the 
beathens,  is  a  clear  testimony  of  their  common  sentiment  of  the  goodness  of  God : 
since  the  more  eminently  useiful  any  person  was  in  some  advantageous  invention  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  they  thougnt  he  merited  a  rank  in  the  number  of  Uieir 
deities.  Hie  Italians  esteemed  Pythagoras  a  god,  because  he  was  ^ikopBonnoraros : ' 
to  be  ffood  and  useful,  was  an  approximation  to  the  Divine  nature.  Hence  it  was, 
tliat  inien  the  Lystrians  saw  a  resemblance  of  the  Divine  goodness  in  the  cluuitable 
and  miraculous  cure  of  one  of  their  crippled  citizens,  presently  they  mistook  Paul 
and  Barnabas  for  gods,  and  inferred  from  thence  their  right  to  divine  worship,  in- 
quiring into  nothing  else  but  the  visible  character  of  their  goodness  and  usefumess, 
to  capacitate  them  tor  the  honour  of  a  sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  8 — 11).  Hence  it  was, 
that  uiey  adored  those  creatures  that  were  a  common  benefit,  as  the  sun  and  moon, 
which  must  be  founded  upon  a  pre-existent  notion,  not  only  of  a  Being,  but  of  the 
bounty  and  goodness  of  God,  which  was  naturally  implanted  in  them,  and  legible 
in  all  God's  works.  And  the  more  beneficial  any  thing  was  to  them,  and  the  more 
sensible  advantages  they  received  fix>m  it,  the  higher  station  they  eave  it  in  tlie 
rank  of  their  idols,  and  bestowed  upon  it  a  more  solemn  worship :  an  f3>surd  mistake 
to  think  every  thing  that  was  sensibly  good  to  them,  to  be  God,  clothing  himself  in 
such  a  form  to  be  adored  by  them.  And  upon  this  account  the  Egyptians  wor- 
shipped God  under  the  figure  of  an  ox ;  and  the  East  Indians,  in  some  parts  of  theiV 
country,  dei^  a  heifer,  intimating  the  goodness  of  God,  as  their  nomisn«r  and  pre- 
server, in  givmg  them  com,  whereof  the  ox  is  an  instrument  in  serving  for  ploughing, 
and  preparing  the  ground. 

2.  The  notion  of  goodness  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a  God.  We  cannot 
own  the  existence  of  God,  but  we  must  confess  also  the  &;oodness  of  his  nature. 
Hence,  the  apostle  gives  to  his  goodness  the  title  of  his  Godhead,  as  if  eoodness  and 
go^ead  were  convertible  terms  (Rom.  i.  20).  As  it  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the 
being  of  a  Deity,  so  it  cannot  be  severed  fix>m  the  notion  of  it :  we  as  soon  undeify 
him  Dy  denyine  him  good,  as  by  denying  him  great :  Opiimtu,  Maximut,  the  best, 
greatest,  was  the  name  whereby  the  Komans  entitled  Him.  His  nature  is  as  good, 
as  it  is  majestic ;  so  doth  the  Psalmist  join  them  (Ps.  cxlv.  6,  7),  '  I  will  declare  thy 
greatness ;  they  shall  abundantly  utter  the  memory  of  thy  great  eoodness.'  They 
considered  his  goodness  before  his  greatness,  in  putting  OpUmtuoeion  Maximut; 
greatness  without  sweetness,  is  an  unruly  and  afihghting  monster  in  the  world ;  like 
a  vast  turbulent  sea,  always  casting  out  mire  and  dirt.  Goodness  is  the  brightness 
and  loveliness  of  our  majestical  Creator.  To  fancy  a  God  without  it,  is  to  fancy  a 
miserable,  scanty,  narrow-hearted,  savage  God,  and  so  an  unlovely,  and  horrible 
beinff :  for  he  is  not  a  God  that  is  not  good;  he  u  not  a  God  that  is  not  the  highest 
ffood :  infinite  goodness  is  more  necessary  to,  and  more  straitly  joined  with  an 
infinite  Deity,  Uian  infinite  power  and  infinite  wisdom :  we  cannot  conceive  him 
God,  unless  we  conceive  him  the  highest  good,  having  nothing  superior  to  himself 
in  goodness,  as  he  hath  nothing  superior  to  himself  m  excellency  and  perfection. 
No  man  can  possibly  form  a  notion  of  God  in  his  mind,  and  yet  form  a  notion  of 
something  better  than  God :  for  whoever  thinks  any  thing  better  than  God,  fancicth 

(s)  lamblych.  Vit.  Pythag.  Ub.  1.  coL  6.  p.  iS. 
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a  God  with  some  defect :  by  how  much  the  better  he  thinks  thai  thing  to  be,  bj  so  , 
much  the  more  imperfect  he  makes  God  in  his  thoughts.  This  notion  of  the  good-  '- 
nesa  of  God  was  so  natural,  that  some  philosophers  and  othen,  bong  itsitled  at  the  ' 
evil  they  saw  in  the  world,  fancied,  besides  a  good  God,  an  evil  principle^  the  author  ' 
of  all  punishments  in  the  world.  This  was  ridiculous ;  for  those  two  most  be  of  ' 
equal  power,  or  one  inferior  to  the  other;  if  equal,  the  good  could  do  nothing,  hot  ' 
the  evu  one  would  restrain  him ;  and  the  evil  one  could  do  nothings  but  ^  good  ' 
one  would  contradict  him :  so  they  would  be  always  contending,  and  never  con-  ^ 

auering :  if  one  were  inferior  to  the  other,  then  there  would  be  nothing  but  what  ^ 
lat  superior  ordered.   Good,  if  the  good  one  were  superior ;  and  nothing  but  eriJ^  *'' 
if  the  bad  one  were  superior.     In  the  prosecution  of  this,  let  us  see, 

I.  What  this  goodness  is.  II.  Some  propositions  concerning  the  natore  ^^  i^ 
III.  That  God  is  good.  IV.  The  nuuiifestation  of  it  in  creation,  providence^  sod  f 
redenoption.    V.  The  use.  ^' 

I.  What  this  goodness  is.  There  is  a  goodness  of  being,  which  is  the  nstan) 
perfection  of  a  tmng;  there  is  the  goodness  of  will,  which  is  the  holiness,  and  righ^ 
cousness  of  a  person ;  there  is  the  goodness  of  the  hand,  which  we  call  libenditf  ,  cr 
beneficence,  a  doing  good  to  others.  ^* 

1.  We  mean  not  by  this,  the  goodness  of  his  essence,  or  the  perfection  of  kii 
nature.  God  is  thus  eood,  because  his  nature  is  infinitely  perfect;  he  hath  all  duog^ 
requisite  to  the  completing  of  a  most  perfect  and  sovereign  Being.  AU  good  iD«i 
in  liis  essence,  as  all  water  meets  in  the  ocean.  Under  this  notion  all  the  attriboW 
of  God,  which  are  requisite  to  so  Dlustrious  a  Beine,  are  comprehended.  AD  thinii 
that  arc,  have  a  goodness  of  being  in  them,  derived  to  them  oy  the  power  of  Gi% 
as  they  are  creatures ;  so  the  devil  is  good,  as  he  is  a  creature  of  Goas  making:  hi 
hath  a  natural  goodness,  but  not  a  moral  eoodness :  when  he  fell  firom  God,  hi 
retained  his  natural  goodness  as  a  creature ;  because  he  did  not  cease  to  be^  ht  wa 
not  reduced  to  that  nothing,  firom  whence  he  was  drawn ;  bat  he  ceased  to  be  nu"^  ff* 
good,  being  stripped  of  his  rughteousness  by  his  apostasy ;  as  a  creature,  he  wasGodl  ^ 
work ;  as  a  creature,  he  remains  still  God's  work ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  creature,  renaai 
still  good,  in  regard  c^  his  created  being.  The  more  of  being  any  thing  hsth»  dji 
more  of  this  sort  of  natural  goodness  it  hath ;  and  so  the  devil  hath  more  of  di« 
natural  goodness  than  men  have ;  because  he  hath  more  marks  of  the  excelleoejtf 
God  upon  him,  in  regard  of  the  greatness  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  extent  of  Ui 
power,  the  largeness  of  his  capacity,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  understanding,  vhiek 
arc  natural  perfections  belons:ing  to  the  nature  of  an  angel,  though  he  hath  M 
his  moral  perfections.  God,  is  sovereignly  and  infinitely  good  in  this  sort  of  good- 
ness. He  is  unsearchably  perfect  (Job  xL  7) ;  nothing  is  wanting  to  hit  eoeoo^ 
that  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  it ;  yet  this  is  not  that  which  the  ScnDtm* 
expresseth  under  the  term  of  goodness,  but  a  perfection  of  God's  nature  ss  relite' 
to  us,  and  which  he  poureth  forth  upon  all  his  creatures,  as  goodness  which  flot* 
firom  this  natural  perfection  of  the  Deity. 

2.  Nor  is  it  the  same  with  the  blessedness  of  God,  but  something  flowing  fr^ 
his  blessedness.  Were  he  not  first  infinitely  blessed,  and  fiiU  in  himself,  be  ccf^ 
not  be  infinitely  good  and  diffusive  to  us ;  had  he  not  an  infinite  abundance  in  ^ 
own  nature,  he  could  not  be  overflowing  to  his  creatures ;  had  not  the  sun  »  fc^ 
ness  of  light  in  itself,  and  the  sea  a  vastness  of  water,  the  one  could  not  enrich  t^ 
world  with  its  beams,  nor  the  other  fill  every  creek  with  its  waters. 

3.  Nor  is  it  the  same  with  the  holiness  of  God.  The  holiness  of  God  is  ^ 
rectitude  of  his  nature,  whereby  he  is  pure,  and  without  spot  in  himself;  the  go* 
ness  of  God  is  the  efUux  of  his  will,  whereby  he  is  beneficial  to  his  creatures:  ^ 
holuiess  of  God  is  manifest  in  his  rational  creatures ;  but  the  goodness  of  God 
extends  to  all  the  works  of  his  hands.  His  holiness  beams  most  in  his  law;  hif  good- 
ness rcacheth  to  every  thing  that  had  a  being  from  him  (Ps.  cxlv.  9) :  *  The  l/xi* 
good^  to  aU.'  And  though  he  be  said  in  the  same  Psalm  (ver.  1 7)  to  be  *  boh  ■ 
all  his  works,'  it  is  to  be  imderstood  of  his  bounty,  bountiful  in  all  his  works;  tkt  I 
Hebrew  word  signifying  both  holy  and  liberal,  and  the  margin  of  Uie  BiUe  tft^  I 
it  *  merciful'  or  '  bountiful.' 

4.  Nor  is  this  goodness  of  God  the  same  with  the  mercy  of  God.  Goodne* 
extends  to  more  objects  than  mercy ;  goodness  stretchtth  itself  out  to  all  the  worfa 
of  his  hands;  mercy  extcudd  only  to  a  mUirable  object;  for  it  is  joined  with* 
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itinlent  of  pi^,  occasioned  by  the  calamity  of  another.    The  mercy  of  God  ia 
srcised  about  thoae  that  merit  punishment ;  the  goodness  of  God  is  exercised  upon 
«cts  that  have  not  merited  any  thing  contraiy  to  the  acts  of  his  bounty.  Creation 
an  act  of  goodness,  not  of  mercy ;  providence  in  governing  some  part  of  the  world, 
"^Jb  an  act  of  goodness,  not  of  mercy.*  The  heavens,  saith  Austin,  need  the  goodness 
ot  God  to  govern  them,  but  not  the  mercy  of  God  to  relieve  them ;  the  earth  is  full 
ot  the  misery  of  man,  and  the  compassions  of  God ;  but  the  heavens  need  not  the 
mercy  of  God  to  pity  them,  because  they  are  not  miserable ;  though  they  need  the 
g«>odness  and  power  of  God  to  sustain  them;  because,  as  creatures,  Uiey  are  impotent 
without  hiuL     God's  goodness  extends  to  the  aneels,  that  kept  their  standing,  and 
to  man  in  innocence,  who  in  that  state  stood  not  m  need  of  mercy.    Goodness  and 
mercy  are  distinct,  though  mercy  be  a  branch  of  goodness ;  there  may  be  a  mani- 
Usatation  of  goodness,  though  none  of  mercy.  Some  think  Christ  had  been  incarnate^ 
1yd  not  man  fallen :  had  it  been  so,  there  had  been  a  manifestation  of  goodness  to 
our  nature,  but  not  of  mercy,  because  sin  had  not  made  our  natures  miserable.  The 
derils  are  monuments  of  God's  creating  goodness,  but  not  of  his  pardoning  compa»- 
■icHis.  The  pace  of  God  respects  the  rational  creature ;  mercy  the  miserable  creature ; 
goodness  all  his  creatures,  brutes,  and  the  senseless  plants,  as  well  as  reasonable  man. 
5.  By  goodness,  is  meant  the  bounty  of  God.    This  is  the  notion  of  goodness  in 
tiie  wond ;  when  we  say  a  good  man,  we  mean  either  a  holy  man  in  his  life,  or  a 


one  as  innocent  of  the  crime  as  himself  would  scarce  venture  his  life ;  but  for  a  eood 
man,  a  liberal,  tender-hearted  man,  that  had  been  a  common  good  in  the  place  mere 
he  lived,  or  had  done  another  as  jgreat  a  benefit  as  life  itself  amounts  to,  a  man  out 
of  ffratitude  might  dare  to  die.  '  The  goodness  of  God  is  hu  inclination  to  deal  well 
and  bountifully  with  his  creatures.'  ^  It  is  that  whereby  he  wills  there  should  be 
■omething  besides  himself  for  his  own  glory.  God  is  good  in  himself  and  to  himself 
L  tf.  bighnr  amiable  to  himself;  and,  uer^ore,  some  define  it  a  perfection  of  God^ 
whereby  he  loves  himself  and  his  own  excellency ;  but  as  it  standi  in  relation  to  hia 
CBNMUures,  it  is  that  perfection  of  God  whereby  he  delights  in  his  works,  and  is  bene- 
ficial to  them.  God  is  the  highest  goodness,  because  he  doth  not  act  for  his  own 
profit,  but  for  his  creatures'  welfare,  and  the  manifestation  of  his  own  goodness.  He 
■ends  out  his  beams,  without  receiving  any  addition  to  himself,  or  substantial  advan- 
tage firom  his  creatures.  It  is  from  this  perfection,  that  he  loves  whatsoever  is  good, 
and  that  is  whatsoever  he  hath  made,  '  for  every  creature  of  God  is  good'  (1  Tim. 
IT.  4) ;  every  creature  hath  some  communications  from  him,  which  cannot  be  without 
some  affection  to  them ;  every  creature  hath  a  footstep  of  Divine  goodness  upon  it ; 
God,  therefore,  loves  that  goodness  in  the  creature,  else  he  would  not  love  himself. 
God  hates  no  creature,  no,  not  the  devils  and  damned,  as  creatures ;  he  is  not  an 
enemy  to  them,  as  they  are  the  works  of  his  hands ;  he  is  properly  an  enemy,  that 
doth  simply  and  absolutely  wish  evil  to  another ;  but  God  doth  not  absolutely  wish 
evil  to  the  damned;  that  justice  that  he  inflicts  upon  them,  the  deserved  punishment 
of  their  sin,  is  part  of  his  goodness,  as  shall  afterwards  be  shewn.»  This  is  the 
most  pleasant  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature ;  his  creating  power  amazes  us ;  his 
conducting  wisdom  astonisheth  us ;  his  goodness,  as  famishing  us  with  all  conve- 
niences, delights  us ;  and  renders  both  his  amazine  power,  and  astonishing  wisdom* 
delightful  to  us.  As  the  sun,  by  effecting  thin^  is  an  emblem  of  God's  power;  by 
discovering  things  to  us,  is  an  emblem  of  his  wisdom ;  but  by  refreshing  and  com- 
forting us,  is  an  emblem  of  his  goodness ;  and  without  ibis  refreshing  virtue  it  com- 
municates to  us,  we  should  take  no  pleasure  in  the  creatures  it  proiduceth,  nor  in 
the  beauties  it  discovers.  As  God  is  great  and  powerful,  he  is  the  object  of  our  under- 
standing ;  but  as  good  and  bountiful  he  is  the  object  of  our  love  and  desire. 

6.  The  eoodness  of  God  comprehends  all  his  attributes.  All  the  acts  of  God  are 
nothing  else  but  the  effluxes  or  his  goodness,  distinguished  by  several  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  objects  it  is  exercised  about  As  the  sea,  though  it  be  one  mass  of 
water,  yet  we  distinguish  it  by  several  names,  according  to  the  shores  it  wasbeth, 
and  beats  upon ;  as  the  British  and  German  Ocean,  though  all  be  one  sea.     Whes 

(a)  Lombard  lib.  4.  dUtinct  46.  p.  286.  (ft)  Cocc«i.  flum.  p.  50.  (c)  CAJetan  in  seeiiiii 
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Moset  longed  to  see  hii 
goodneis  (Exod.  xxxiii. 


Moset  longed  to  see  his  glory,  God  tdls  him,  be  would  ^re  him  a  fimmdd)k 

ii.  19)  :  <I  will  make  all  my  goodne«i  to  vtm  bsfbit  Ikt.' 


his  lovely  perfections  springing  from  hii  floodnesef   the  whole  eatakgne  if  avT, 
grace,  long-suffering,  abmidance  6t  tmtti,  summed  m  in  this  one  wori  (Eni 
sodv.  6).    All  are  streams  from  this  fountain;  he  could  be  none  of  tfai%  wsRbi 
not  first  good.     When  it  confisrs  hqppine«  widioiit  merit,  it  ia  grmot;  wki  i 
bestows  happiness  against  merit,  it  ia  mercy ;  when  he  beara  with  ptofok^  nU( 
it  is  long-sunering;  when  he  pcxibrms  his  promise,  it  is  truth ;  when  it  meeliwiA 
a  person,  to  whom  it  is  not  obliged,  it  is  grace;  when  he  meeta  with  a  pmaB 
the  world,  to  which  he  hath  obOj^  himself  by  promise,  it  ia  tirutfa;^  when  itessh 
miserates  a  distressed  person,  it  is  pity ;  when  it  80|»|pliea  an  indigent  pcfSQ%  it  jp 
bounty;  when  it  succours  an  innocent  persoQi  it  is  ngfateouaneaa ;  andwbcai 
pardons  a  penitent  person,  it  is  mercy;  all  sommfd  up  in  thia  one  name  of  gooA* 
ness ;  and  the  Psalmist  expresseth  the  same  sentiment  in  the  aame  words  (Al  cadr. 
7,  8) ;  *  They  shall  abundantly  utter  the  memory  of  thy  gnat  goodneas^  and  sbl 
aing  of  thy  righteousness.    The  Lord  is  gradoos  and  ftm  of  crnnpaasioo,  dov  ts 
anger,  and  of  great  mercy ;  the  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  meracs  are  ovci 
all  his  works.'    He  is  first  good,  and  then  compassionate.     Rj^teousnsM  is  ota 
in  Scripture  taken,  not  for  justice,  but  charitableness;  this  attribute^  aaidi  eoi^^ii 
sofiillofGod,  that  it  doth  deify  all  the  rest,  and  TBfEify  the  adofBUeneaa  of  biia.  Hii 
wisdom  might  contrive  against  us,  his  power  bear  too  bard  i^pon  ua ;  one  mig^  W 
too  hard  for  an  ignorant,  and  the  other  too  migfa^  tx  an  nnpotent  cnatOR;  bit 
holiness  would  scare  an  impure  and  guilty  creature,  but  biagoodneaa  conducts  then 
all  for  us,  and  makes  them  all  amiable  to  us;  whatever  oomdineaa  they  have  in  ths 
eve  of  a  creature,  whatever  comfort  they  affinrd  to  die  heart  of  a  creatoti^  we  srs 
obliged  for  all  to  his  goodness.    This  puts  all  the  rest  upon  a  ddisfatihi  eaodse; 
this  makes  his  wisdom  design  for  us,  and  this  makes  his  power  to  act  nrus ;  tfaisvdk 
bis  holiness  fix>m  affiif  hting  us,  and  this  spirits  his  mercy  to  rdieve  na :  all  Us  ads 
towards  man,  are  but  Vie  workmanship  of  this.'  What  moved  him  at  first  to  create  die 
world  out  of  nothing,  and  erect  so  noble  a  creature  as  num,  endowed  widi  such  excel- 
lent gifts ;  was  it  not  his  goodness  ?  what  made  him  separate  hia  Son  to  be  a  sacrifice 
for  us,  after  we  had  endeavoured  to  rase  out  the  first  marks  of  his  fiivour ;  was  it  not 
a  strong  bubUinff  of  goodness  ?    What  moves  him  to  reduce  a  fidlen  creature  to  the 
due  sense  of  his  duty,  and  at  last  bring  him  to  an  eternal  felicity ;  is  it  nol^  oak  hb 
goodness  7  This  is  the  captain  attribute  that  leads  the  rest  to  act.  Thia  attend  mm, 
and  spirits  them  in  all  his  ways  of  acting.  This  is  the  complement  and  peifeotion  of  all 
his  works ;  had  it  not  been  for  this,  which  set  all  the  rest  on  work,  nothing  erf  Ids  wan- 
ders had  been  seen  in  creation,  nothing  ofhis  compassions  had  been  aeen  in  redemptioB. 
II.  The  second  thing  is,  some  propositions  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  ffoocmesSi 
1.  He  is  good  by  his  own  essence.   God  is  not  only  good  in  hia  essence,  hut  good 
by  his  essence ;  the  essence  of  *  every  created  thing  is  good ;'  so  the  unerring  God 
pronoimced  every  thing  which  he  had  made  (Gen.  L  31).    The  easence  of  the  wont 
creatures,  yea,  of  the  impure  and  savage  devils,  is  good ;  but  they  are  not  goodpir 
essentianit  for  then  they  could  not  be  bad,  malicious,  and  oppressive.     God  is  good, 
as  he  is  God ;  and  therefore  good  by  himself,  and  from  himself,  not  by  particqiatioB 
from  another;  he  made  every  thine  good,  but  none  made  him  good;  since  bis 
goodness  was  not  received  from  another,  he  is  good  by  his  own  nature.     He  eocdd 
not  receive  it  fi^m  the  things  he  created,  they  are  later  than  he ;  since  they  received 
all  from  him,  ihey  could  bestow  nothing  on  him ;  and  no  God  preceded  him,  in 
whose  inheritance  and  treasures  of  goo&ess,  he  could  be  a  iuccesaor ;  be  is  abso- 
lutely his  own  eoodness,  he  needed  none  to  make  him  good ;  but  aU  things  needed 
him,  to  he  good  by  him.   Creatures  are  good  by  being  made  so  by  bim,  ana  deaviqg 
to  him ;  he  is  good  without  cleaving  to  any  goodness  without  him.    Goodness  is  not 
a  quality  in  him,  but  a  nature ;  not  a  habit  added  to  hia  easenoe,  but  his  ssssncs 
itself;  he  is  not  first  God,  and  then  afterwards  eood ;  but  he  is  good  as  he  ia  CM,  bis 
essence,  being  one  and  the  same,  is  formaUy  ana  equally  Ood  ii2lgood.f  ^Avrdyatfoik 

.  A^'l.^.'I'^^W"  Wisdom,  cap.  5.  pp.  41, 41.      («)  Ingdo  BentiToUo»  snd  Una.  Boot  IT.  Vfi  Ml  fllL 
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'good  of  himself/  was  one  of  the  names  the  Platonists  gave  him.  He  is  essentially 
rood  in  his  own  nature,  and  not  by  any  outward  action  which  follows  his  essence. 
be  b  an  independent  Being,  and  hath  nothing  of  goodness  or  happiness  from  any 
dimg  without  nim,  or  any  mins  he  doth  act  about.  If  he  were  not  good  by  hia 
BMence,  he  could  not  be  etemaOy  good,  he  could  not  be  the  first  good ;  he  would 
hftTe  something  before  him,  from  whence  he  derived  that  goodness,  wherewiUi  he 
is  possessed ;  nor  could  he  be  perfectly  good,  for  he  could  not  be  equally  good  to 
fluU,  firom  whom  he  derived  his  goodness;  no  star,  no  splendid  body,  that  derives 
li|^t  from  the  sun,  doth  equal  Siat  sun  by  which  it  is  enlightened.  Hence  his 
goodness  must  be  infinite,  and  circumscribed  by  no  limits ;  the  exercise  of  his  good- 
Bess  may  be  limited  by  himself;  but  his  goodness,  the  principle,  cannot;  for  since 
bis  essence  is  infinite,  and  his  goodness  is  not  distinguished  from  his  essence,  it  is 
infinite  also ;  if  it  were  limited,  it  were  finite ;  he  cannot  be  bounded  by  any  thing 
■rithout  him  ;  if  so,  then  he  were  not  God,  because  he  would  have  something  supe- 
rior to  him,  to  put  bars  in  his  way ;  if  there  were  any  thing  to  fix  him,  it  must  be  a 
Bjood  or  evil  bemg ;  good  it  cannot  be,  for  it  is  the  property  of  goodness  to  encourage 
goodness,  not  to  bound  it;  evil  it  cannot  be,  for  then  it  woula  extinffuish  goodness, 
M  well  as  limit  it;  it  would  not  be  content  with  the  circumscribme  it,  without 
destroying  it ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  eveij  contrary,  to  endeavour  the  destruction  of 
Its  opposite.  He  is  essentially  good  by  his  own  essence ;  therefore,  good  of  himself; 
tlieretore,  eternally  good ;  and,  therefore,  abundantly  good. 

2.  God  is  the  prime  and  chief  goodness.  Beins  good  per  te,  and  by  his  own 
essence,  he  must  needs  be  the  chief  goodness,  in  whom  there  can  be  nothing  but 
good,  from  whom  there  can  proceed  nothing  but  good,  to  whom  all  good  whatsoever 
miist  be  referred,  as  the  final  cause  of  all  good.  As  he  is  the  chief  Being,  so  he  is 
llie  chief  good ;  and  as  we  rise  by  steps  from  the  existence  of  created  things,  to 
•cknowle^e  one  Supreme  Being,  which  is  God,  so  we  mount  by  steps  from  the 
consideration  of  the  goodness  of  created  things,  to  acknowledge  one  Infinite  Ocean 
of  sovereifi^  eoodness,  whence  the  streams  of  created  goodness  are  derived.  When 
we  behold  thmgs  that  partake  of  goodness  firom  another,  we  must  acquiesce  in  one 
tihat  hath  goodness  bv  participation  from  no  other,  but  originally  firom  himself,  and 
llierefore  supremely  m  himself  above  all  other  things :  so  that,  as  nothinff  greater 
and  more  majestic  can  be  imagined,  so  also  nothing  better  and  more  excellent  can 
be  conceived  than  God.  Nothing  can  add  to  him,  or  make  him  better  than  he  is ; 
nothing  can  detract  from  him,  to  make  him  worse ;  nothing  can  be  added  to  him, 
nothing  can  be  severed  from  him ;  no  created  good  can  render  him  more  excellent; 
no  evil,  from  any  creature,  can  render  him  less  excellent ;  '  our  goodness  extends  not 
to  him'  (Ps.xvi.2) ;  'wickedness  may  hurt  a  man,  as  we  are,  and  our  righteousness 
may  profit  the  son  of  man  ;  but,  if  we  be  righteous,  what  give  we  to  Hun,  or  what 
receives  he  at  our  hands  (Job  xxxv.  7,  8)  ? '  as  he  hath  no  superior  in  place  above 
bim,  so,  being  chief  of  al^  he  cannot  be  made  better  by  any  inferior  to  nim.  How 
can  he  be  ms^e  better  by  any  that  hath  fix>m  himself  all  that  he  hath  1  The  good- 
ness of  a  creature  may  be  cmmged,  but  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  immutable ; 
be  is  always  like  himself,  so  good  that  he  cannot  be  evil,  as  he  is  so  blessed  that  he 
cannot  be  miserable.  Nothing  is  eood  but  God,  because  nothing  is  of  itself  but 
God ;  as  all  things,  being  from  nothing,  are  nothing  in  comparison  of  God,  so  all 
thines,  being  from  nothing,  are  scanty  and  evil  in  comparison  of  God.  If  an^  thing 
bad  been,  ex  Deo,  God  being  the  matter  of  it,  it  had  oeen  as  good  as  God  is ;  but 
■ince  the  principle,  whence  i£  things  were  drawn,  was  nothing,  though  the  efficient 
cause  by  which  they  were  extracted  fix)m  nothing  was  God,  they  are  as  nothing  in 
goodness,  and  not  estimable  in  comparison  of  God  (Ps.  bodil  25)  :  '  Whom  have 
I  in  heaven  but  thee  V  &c.  God  is  all  good;  every  creature  hath  a  distinct  variety 
of  goodness :  God  distinctly  pronounced  evety  day's  work  in  the  creation  '  good.' 
Food  communicates  the  goodness  of  its  nourishing  virtue  to  our  bodies ;  flowers  the 
goodness  of  their  odours  to  our  smell ;  every  creature  a  goodness  of  comeliness  to 
our  sight ;  plants  the  goodness  of  healing  qualities  for  our  cure :  and  all  derive  from 
themselves  a  goodness  of  knowledge,  objectively  to  our  understandings.  Tlie  sun, 
by  one  sort  of  goodness,  warms  us;  metals  ennch  us ;  living  creatures  sustain  us, 
and  delight  us  by  another :  all  those  have  distinct  kinds  of  goodness,  which  are 
eminently  summed  up  in  God,  and  are  all  but  parts  of  his  immense  goodness.  It 
b  he  that  enlightens  us  by  his  sun,  nourisheth  us  by  bread  (Matt  iv.  4) :  '  It  is  not 
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hy  bread  alooe  Uut  we  lire,  bet  by  the  word  of  God.*  It  ii  aO  tal  lui 
^<n<«b  «»:i€;.^-d  ^.-  u  thr:<:eh  those  wictxs  of  ctmduit-pipe*.  ^God  ii  d 
^Mi:  c«b*r  ti::i:z^  art  r<>>i  is^eir  kind;  as.  a  eood  man,  m  |EOod  Uk^A,  igod 
tree,  a  z'jod  p'lr.: :  L~.:  O  .c  Lftih  a  pood  of  aH  kindt  emineodT  in  hif  aaiBeL  He 
U  ::<:  l-e4»  aZ-^xc.  :r.a^  L-e  U  almi^Lty.  and  aD-knowin^  :  as  die  mn  cwitiiM  io  k 
all  i:.^  lir'r.t.  ar.d  rr.ore  li^r.t  iLuk  is  in  all  the  deamt  hndiea  in  the  worU,  ndod 
O'jc  cc:.ia:n  In  ':J:r.<c.:'  aL  the  Tood.  and  mote  good  than  is  in  die  richett  atamci 
N'.^Klr.z  '-A  z^yj^  k>-j:  u  i:  refembla  him ;  as  nuchinp  is  ho^  hot  as  it  reftmbltf  in, 
th-e  pr.:r.«  ^^j-er:  cf  heat.  God  is  omnipoient,  therdore  no  good  can  be  vaatif 
t'>  KIt..  If  hr'vrrc  de«rrjie  of  anv  which  he  could  not  hare,  he  vete  noC  aha^g^: 
h<  :«  ?o  z^o^  trjk:  :hert  ii  no  mixcore  of  anj  thing  which  can  be  caDed  Dat|«4  ■ 
Kim  :  ever.'  thir^  ber«ide9  him  wants  tome  gttod,  which  others  hare.  Noihwcn 
U.  vj  evU  as  God  is  ^txmL  There  can  be  no  enl  bat  there  is  some  miztme  oneod 
with  i: :  r.o  nan^e  &o  eril  but  there  is  tome  spark  of  goodness  in  it :  bat  God  ii  • 
pjud  which  hath  no  taint  of  eril :  nothing  can  be  so  suiweme  an  eril  ai  God  ii 
f upreme  z^Ant*A.     He  is  onlj  good,  without  capacitjr  of  mcrease ;  he  is  aD  floodL 


I 


u.d  unmixeillv  good :    none  good  bat  God:  a  eoodneasy  like  the  sod,  Aat  Btti 

ood  thing; 


lui  ii^ht,  and  CO  darkness.     That  is  the  sccood  thing;    he  is  the 
chief  eoodnesi. 

3.  This  goodness  is  commonicatiTe.  None  so  commmiicadTelT  good  ai  God. 
Aji  the  notion  of  God  :s dudes  goodnesk  so  the  nodon  of  goodness  mdndei  difih 
si«-eness :  without  goodness  he  would  cease  to  be  a  Deitj,  and  withosit  difihsTciiea 
he  would  ceaae  to  be  good.  The  being  good  is  neceaaiy  to  the  being  God ;  far 
goodness  is  nothing  else,  in  the  notion  of  it,  but  a  strong  inclination  to  do  goid; 
either  to  find  or  make  an  object,  wherein  to  exercise  itii^  according  to  the  po* 
pension  of  its  own  nature ;  and  it  is  an  inclination  of  communicating  itself)  not  fo 
Its  own  interest,  but  the  good  of  the  object  it  pitcheth  upon.  ThiBGod  is  rood  fay 
nature ;  and  his  nature  is  not  without  activitT ;  he  acts  conreniently  to  his  osn 
nature  f  Ps.  cxix.  6Si :  '  Thou  art  good,  and  dost  good.'  And  nothing  accrecs  to 
him,  by  the  communications  of  hiinself  to  others,  since  his  blessedness  wai  as  great 
before  the  frame  of  anv  creature  as  erer  it  was  since  the  erecting  of  the  world ;  so 
tliat  the  goodness  of  Cbrist  himself  increaseth  not  the  lustre  of  his  happiness  (Pi. 
xvi.  2; :  *■  My  goodness  extends  not  to  thee.'  He  is  not  of  a  niggardly  and  enriotu 
nature ;  he  is  too  rich  to  have  any  cause  to  envy,  and  too  good  to  have  anv  will  to 
en\'}- :  he  is  as  liberal  as  he  is  rich,  according  to  the  capacity  of  tlie  object  abonl 
which  his  goodness  is  exercised.  The  Divine  goodness,  beine  the  supreme  good- 
ness, is  goodne&s  in  the  highest  degree  of  activity  ;  not  an  iole,  enclosed,  pent  op 
gorxlness,  as  a  spring  shut  up,  or  a  fountain  sealed,  bubbling  up  within  itself  but 
bubbling  out  of  itself:  a  fountain  of  gardens  to  water  every  part  of  his  creadoa; 
'He  is  an  ointment  poured  forth '  fCant.  L  3) :  nothing  spreads  itself  more  than  oO, 
and  takes  up  a  larger  space  wheresoever  it  drops.  It  may  be  no  less  said  of  the 
grMxine!>8  of  God.  as  it  is  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  (Eph.  i.  23) ;  <  He  fills  all  in  aD :' 
he  tilb  rational  creatures  with  understanding,  sensitive  nature  with  vigour  and 
motion,  the  whole  world  with  beautj-  and  sweetness.  Every  taste,  every  touch  of 
a  creature,  is  a  taste  and  touch  of  Divine  goodness.  Di\*ine  goodness  c^ers  ibclf 
in  one  spark  in  this  creature,  in  another  spark  in  the  other  creature,  and  altogether 
make  up  a  goodness  inconceivable  by  any  creature.  The  whole  mass,  and  extracted 
spirit  of  it,  is  infinitely  short  of  the  goodness  of  the  Di^-ine  nature,  imperfect  shadows 
of  that  goodness  which  is  in  himself.  Indeed,  the  more  excellent  any  thing  is,  the 
inore  nobly  it  acts ;  how  remotelv  doth  light,  that  excellent  brightness  of  the  creation, 
disperse  itself!  How  doth  that  glorious  creature,  which  God  hath  set  in  the  heavens, 
spread  its  wings  over  heaven  and  earth,  roll  itself  about  the  world,  cast  its  beams 


upward  and  downward,  insinuate  into  all  comers,  pierce  the  depths,  and  shoot  up 
its  rays  into  the  heights,  encircle  the  higher  and  lower  creatures  in  its  arms,  resca 


also  is  water,  a  nccessarj-  and  excellent  creature !     How  active  is  it  in  a  river,  to 

nfiiirish  the  living  creatures  engendered  in  its  womb !  refresheth  every  shore  it 

nin«  by;  promotes  the  propagation  of  fruits  for  the  nourishment,  and  bestows  a 

^^venltire  u]>on  the  ground,  for  the  delight  of  man ;  and  where  it  cannot  reach  the 
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er  ground  in  Hi  substance,  it  doth  by  its  vapours,  mounted  up  and  concocted  bv 
tlie  sun,  and  gently  distilled  upon  the  earth,  for  the  opening  its  womb  to  bring  forth 
lis  fruits.  God  is  more  prone  to  communicate  himself,  than  the  sun  to  spread  its 
wings,  or  the  earth  to  mount  up  its  fruits,  or  the  water  to  multi|Jv  living  creatures.^ 
Goocbess  is  his  nature.  Hence  were  there  internal  communications  of  himself 
from  eternity ;  diffiuions  of  himself,  without  himself,  in  time,  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  like  a  full  vessel  running  over.  He  created  the  world  that  he  might  impart 
his  goodness  to  something  without  him,  and  difRtse  laiger  measures  of  his  goodness, 
after  he  had  laid  the  first  foundation  of  it  in  its  being ;  and  therefore  he  created 
several  sorts  of  creatures,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  various  and  distinct  measurcH 
€Bi  his  liberality,  according  to  the  distinct  capacities  of  their  nature,  but  imparted 
most  to  the  rational  creature,  because  that  is  only  capable  of  an  understanmng  to 
know  him,  and  will  to  embrace  him.  He  is  the  nighest  goodness,  and  tlierefore  n 
communicative  goodness,  and  acts  excellently  according  to  his  nature. 

4.  God  is  necessarily  good.  None  is  necessarily  good  but  God ;  he  is  as  neccs- 
Huriljr  goodf  as  he  is  necessarily  God.  His  goodness  is  as  inseparable  from  his  nature 
mm  his  nolinesst  He  is  good  by  nature,  not  only  by  will;  as  he  is  holy  by  natiirp,  not 
onlv  by  will,  he  is  go^  in  his  nature,  and  good  in  his  actions ;  and  as  he  cannot 
be  bad  in  his  nature,  so  he  cannot  be  bad  in  nis  communications ;  he  can  no  more 
act  contrary  to  this  goodness  in  any  of  his  actions,  than  he  can  un-God  himself.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  God  should  create  a  world ;  he  was  at  his  own  choice  whether 
he  would  create  or  no ;  but  when  he  resolves  to  make  a  world,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  make  it  good,  because  he  is  goodness  itself  and  cannot  act  against  his  own 
nature.  He  could  not  create  any  thing  without  goodness  in  the  very  act ;  the  very 
act  of  creation,  or  communicating  being  to  any  thing  without  himself,  is  in  itself  an 
act  of  goodness,  as  well  as  an  act  of  power ;  had  he  not  been  good  in  himself,  nothing 
could  nave  been  endued  with  any  goodness  by  hiuL  In  the  act  of  giving  being,  he 
IS  liberal;  the  being  he  bestows  is  a  displaying  his  own  liberality ;  he  coiud  not  con- 
fer what  he  needs  not,  and  which  could  not  oe  deserved,  without  being  bountiful ; 
■tnoe  what  was  nothing,  could  not  merit  to  be  brought  into  being,  tlie  very  act  of 

S'ving  to  nothing  a  bemg,  was  an  act  of  choice  goodness.  He  could  not  create  any 
ing  without  goodness  as  the  motive,  and  the  necessary  motive ;  his  goodness  could 
not  necessitate  him  to  make  the  world,  but  his  goodness  could  only  move  him  to 
resolve  to  make  a  world ;  he  was  not  bound  to  erect  and  fashion  it  because  of  his 
goodness,  but  he  could  not  frame  it  without  his  goodness  as  the  moving  cause.  He 
could  not  create  any  thing,  but  he  must  create  it  good.  It  had  been  inconsistent 
with  ihe  supreme  goodness  of  his  nature,  to  have  created  only  murderous,  ravenous, 
injurious  creatures ;  to  have  created  a  bedlam  rather  than  a  world :  a  mere  heap  of 
confusion  woidd  have  been  as  inconsistent  with  his  Divine  goodness,  as  with  his 
Divine  wisdom.  Again,  when  his  goodness  had  moved  him  to  make  a  creature,  his 
goodness  would  necessarily  move  him  to  be  beneficial  to  his  creature ;  not  t)iat  this 
necessity  results  from  any  merit  in  the  creature,  which  he  had  framed ;  but  from 
the  excellency  and  difiusiveness  of  his  own  nature,  and  his  own  ^lory ;  the  end  fur 
which  he  formed  it,  which  would  have  been  obscure,  yea,  nothmg,  without  some 
d^^ees  of  his  bounty.  What  occasion  of  acknowledgments  and  praise  coidd  the 
creature  have  for  its  being,  if  God  had  given  liim  only  a  miserable  being,  while  it 
was  innocent  in  action?  The  goodness  of  God  would  not  suffer  him  to  make  a  crea- 
ture, without  providing  conveniences  for  it,  so  long  as  he  thought  good  to  main- 
tain its  being,  and  furnishing  it  with  that  which  was  necessary  to  answer  that  end  for 
which  he  created  it ;  and  his  own  nature  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  unkind  to  his 
rational  creature,  while  it  was  innocent  It  had  been  injustice  to  inflict  evil  upon  the 
creature,  that  had  not  offended,  and  had  no  relation  to  an  offending  creature ;  tlie 
nature  of  God  could  not  have  brought  forth  such  an  act :  and,  therefore,  some  say, 
that  God,  after  he  had  created  man,  could  not  presently  annihilate  him,  and  take 
away  his  life  and  being.^  As  a  sovereign,  he  might  do  it ;  as  Almighty,  he  was  able 
to  do  it,  as  well  as  create  him ;  but  in  regard  of  his  goodness,  he  could  not  morally 
do  it :  for  had  he  annihilated  man  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  made  him,  he  had  not 
mode  man  for  himself,  and  for  his  own  glory  ;  to  be  loved,  worshipped,  sought,  and 
acknowledged  by  him.  He  would  not  then  have  been  the  end  of  man ;  he  nad  ere 
ated  him  in  vain,  and  the  worid  in  vain,  which  he  assures  us  he  did  not  (Isa.  xlv 

(h)  Tom.  IL  p.  026.  (i)  Cocceii  aum  Theolog.  p.  91. 
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18,  19).  And,  oortainly,  if  the  gifts  of  God  be  without  repentance,  msn  cooL 
nave  been  annihilated  after  his  creation,  without  renentanoe  in  God,  without 
cause,  had  not  sin  entered  into  the  worldL  If  God  did  not  say  to  man,  after  bb 
made  its  entrance  into  the  world,  '  Seek  ye  me  in  vain,'  he  could  not,  becaase  of 
goodness,  have  said  so  to  man  in  his  innocence.  As  God  is  noccasarily  mind, » 
u  necessarily  will ;  as  he  is  necessarily  knowing,  ao  he  is  neeeaaril^  loving, 
could  not  be  blessed,  if  he  did  not  know  himself,  and  his  own  perfection;  nor 
if  he  did  not  delight  in  himself  and  his  own  perfections.  And  this  goodness  wl 
he  delights  in  himself,  is  the  source  of  his  delight  in  his  creatures,  wherein  he 
the  footsteps  of  himself.  If  he  loves  himself,  he  cannot  but  k>ve  the  resemUaaa 
himself,  and  the  image  of  his  own  goodness.  He  loves  himself,  becanse  he  b  L  ^ .  ^ 
highest  goodness  and  excellency ;  and  loves  every  thinff  as  it  resemUea  hmidl'*  *^'~ 
because  it  is  an  efflux  of  his  own  goodness ;  and  as  he  dotn  necessarily  love  lumdlP^, 
and  his  own  excellency,  so  he  doth  necessarily  love  any  thing  thai  resembles  ''-'^^ 
excellency,  which  is  the  primary  object  of  his  esteem.    But, 

5.  Though  he  be  necessarily  good,  yet  he  is  also  freely  good.  The  neccsnt^dp^ 
(he  goodness  of  his  nature  hinders  not  the  liber^  of  his  actions ;  the  matter  «  M']?^ 
acting  is  not  at  all  necessary,  but  the  manner  of  his  acting  in  a  good  and  baimtiiilf^ 
way,  IS  necessary,  as  wdl  as  fi«e>  He  created  the  world  and  man  fi«dy,  bccflMF* 
be  might  choose  whether  he  would  create  it,  but  he  created  them  good  neoesoii^l*^ 
because  he  was  first  necessarily  good  in  his  nature,  beftnre  he  was  freely  a  CreshLl^^ 
When  he  created  man,  he  freely  gave  him  a  positive  law,  but  necessarily  a  wise  tail  ^ 
righteous  law ;  because  he  was  necessarily  wise,  and  righteous,  before  he  was  frectf  I  *f  * 
a  Lawgiver.  When  he  makes  a  promise,  he  freely  lets  the  ward  go  out  of  hit  fip^l  |^ 
but  when  he  hath  made  it,  he  is  necessarily  a  fiudiful  performer ;  because  he  wl  ^ 
necessarily  true  and  righteous  in  his  nature,  before  he  was  freely  a  promiser.  Gd  I  ^ 
IS  necessarily  good  in  his  nature,  but  free  in  his  oonmnmicatiQns  of  it ;  to  make  lii  I  ^ 
necessarily  to  communicate  his  goodness  in  the  first  creation  of  the  creature^  wodi  I  ^ 
render  him  but  impotent,  good  without  liberty  and  witiiout  will ;  if  the  communicr  I  ^ 
tions  of  it  be  not  fi^,  the  eternity  of  the  world  must  necessarily  be  concluded,  wfaiii  I  'H| 
some  anciently  asserted  from  the  naturalness  of  Grod'sgoodness^makiiu^  the  world  fist  I  <b 
ftrom  God  as  light  from  the  sun.  God,  indeed,  is  necessarfly  good,  t^sciwk  in  regad  I  Ki 
of  his  nature,  but  freely  ^ood,  eftt&nk^  in  regard  of  the  effluxes  of  it  to  this  or  ^Hl  1 4 
particular  subject  he  pitcheth  on.  He  is  not  so  necessarily  communicative  of 
goodness  as  the  sun  of  his  light,  or  a  tree  of  its  cooling  shade,  that  diooaeth  not 
objects,  but  enlightens  all  indifferently,  without  any  variation  or  distinction ;  thii  (  ^j 
were  to  make  Grod  of  no  more  understanding  than  the  sun,  to  shine  iKit  where  it 
pleaseth,  but  where  it  must  He  is  an  understanding  agent,  and  hath  a  soverrigo 
right  to  choose  his  own  subjects ;  it  would  not  be  a  supreme  goodneai^  if  it  were  \  ^ 
not  a  voluntary  goodness.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  nigheat  good,  to  U  W 
absolutely  free,  to  dispense  his  goodness  in  what  methods  and  measures  he  pleasedi, 
according  to  the  free  determinations  of  his  own  will,  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
mind,  and  regulated  by  the  holiness  of  his  nature.  He  is  not  to  '  give  an  account 
of  any  of  his  matters  (Job  xxxiii.  13) ;  *  He  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will 
have  mercy,  and  he  will  have  compassion  on  whom  he  vrill  have  compassion '  (Rem. 
ix.  15);  and  ho  will  be  good,  to  whom  he  will  be  good:  when  he  doth  act,  he  can- 
not but  act  well,  so  it  is  necessary ;  yet  he  may  act  this  good  or  diat  good,  to  thii 
or  that  degree,  so  it  is  free.  As  it  is  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  it  is  necesssiv; 
as  it  is  the  communiration  of  his  bounty,  it  is  voluntary.  The  eye  cannot  but  see 
if  it  be  open,  yet  it  may  glance  upon  this  cht  that  colour,  fix  upon  this  or  that  object 
as  it  is  conducted  by  the  will.  God  necessarily  loves  himself,  becanse  he  is  good, 
yet  not  by  constraint,  but  freedom ;  because  his  afiection  to  himself  is  from  a  know- 
ledge of  himself.  He  necessarily  loves  his  own  image,  because  it  is  his  image ;  vet 
freely,  because  not  blindly,  but  from  motions  of  understanding  and  will.  WLst 
necessity  could  there  be  upon  him,  to  resolve  to  communicate  liis  goodness  X  It 
could  not  be  to  make  himself  better  by  it,  for  he  had  a  goodness  incapable  of  snj 
addition  ;  he  confers  a  goodness  on  his  creatures,  but  reaps  not  a  harvest  of  good- 
ness to  his  own  essence  from  his  creatures.  What  obligation  could  there  he  from 
the  creature,  to  confer  a  goodness  on  him  to  this  or  that  degree,  for  this  or  tiat 
duration?  If  he  had  not  created  a  man,  nor  angel,  he  had  done  them  no  wrong;  if 

(A)  Gilbert  de  Dei  Douiinio,  p  S. 
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^liod  given  tlicm  only  a  simple  being,  he  had  manifested  a  part  of  his  eoodness, 
Ikout  giving  them  a  right  to  challenge  any  more  of  him ;  if  he  had  taken  away 
»ir  beings  after  a  time  when  he  had  answered  his  end,  he  had  done  them  no 
l^ury :  for  what  law  obliged  him  to  enrich  them,  and  leave  them  in  that  being 
perein  he  had  invested  them,  but  his  sole  goodness?  Whatever  roarks  of  goodness 
nr  creatm'e  hath,  are  the  free  effiisiona  of  God's  bounty,  the  offering  of  his  own 
nioation  to  do  well,  the  simple  favour  of  the  donor ;  not  purchased,  not  merited 
f  the  creature.  God  is  as  unconstndned  in  his  liberfy,  in  all  his  commimications, 
k  infinite  in  his  goodness,  the  fountain  of  them. 

•  6.  This  goodness  is  communicative  with  the  greatest  pleisare.  Moees  desired  to 
Ik  his  glory,  God  assures  him  he  should  see  ms  goodness  (Exod.  •g^r^w.  ig,  19) ; 
|iimatinff  that  his  goodness  is  his  g^ory,  and  his  ^ory  his  delight  also.  He  sends 
fH  forth  his  blessings  with  an  ill  wul ;  ne  doth  not  stay  till  they  are  squeesed  from 
fas ;  he  prevents  men  with  his  Uessings  of  goodness  (Ps.  zxi  3) ;  he  is  most  de- 
fhted  when  he  is  most  diffusive ;  and  his  pleasure  in  bestowing,  is  Ivger  than  his 
nature's  in  possessing.  He  is  not  covetous  of  his  own  treasures.  He  lays  up  his 
Bodness  in  order  to  lajdng  it  out  with  a  complacency  whdly  divine.  The  jealousy 
linces  have  of  their  subjects  makes  them  sparing  of  their  gifts,  for  fear  m  giving 
Mm  materials  for  rebellion  :  God's  foresight  of  the  ill  use  men  would  make  of  his 
BBefits  damped  him  not  in  bestowing  his  largesses.  He  is  ineapafale  q£  envy ;  his 
im  happiness  can  no  more  be  diminished,  than  it  can  be  increased.  None  can 
rer-top  him  in  goodness,  because  nothing  hath  any  good  but  what  is  derived  from 
im ;  his  gifb  are  without  repentance :  sorrow  liath  no  footing  in  him,  who  is 
&iitely  happy,  as  well  as  infinitely  good.  Goodness  and  envy  are  inconsistent 
low  unjustly,  dien,  did  the  devil  accuse  God !  What  God  gives  out  of  soodness, 
9-  ffives  with  joy  and  gladness.  He  did  not  only  will  that  we  should  be,  but 
foice  that  he  had  brought  us  into  being ;  he  rejoiced  in  his  works  (Ps.  dv.  31), 
id  his  wisdom  stood  bv  him,  *  delighting  in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth' 
*!rov.  viiL  31).  He  beheld  the  world  afur  its  creation  with  a  coniplaoency,  and 
31  governs  it  with  the  same  pleasure  wherewith  he  reviewed  it  Infinite  cheerful- 
Ma  attends  infinite  goodness.  He  would  not  give,  if  he  had  not  a  pleasure  that 
^Mrs  should  enjoy  his  goodness ;  since  he  is  better  than  any  thing,  and  more 
immttnicative  than  any  thing ;  he  is  more  joyfiil  in  giving  out,  than  the  sun  can 
i  to  run  its  race,  in  pouring  forth  light  He  is  said  only  to  repent,  and  grieve, 
ben  men  answer  not  the  obligations  and  ends  of  his  goodness,  which  would  be 
mir  own  felicity,  as  well  as  his  glory.    Though  he  doth  not  force  greater  degrees 

•  his  goodnew  upon  those  that  neglect  it,  yet  he  denies  them  not  to  those  that 
licit  mm  for  it :  it  is  always  greater  pleasure  to  him  to  impart  upon  the  impor- 
inities  of  the  creatures,  thim  it  is  to  a  mother  to  reach  out  her  breast  to  her  crying 
id  longing  infant  He  is  not  wearied  by  the  solicitations  of  men ;  he  is  pleased 
ith  their  pra3rer8,  because  he  is  pleased  with  the  imparting  of  his  owu  goodness : 

•  seems  to  be  in  travail  with  it,  longing  to  be  delivered  Ss  it  into  the  Tap  of  his 
vature.  He  is  as  much  delighted  with  petitions  for  his  liberality  in  bestowing 
is  best  goodness,  as  princes  are  weary  of  the  craving  of  their  subjects.  None  can 
i  so  desirous  to  squeeze  those  that  are  under  them,  as  God  is  deughted  to  enlarge 
is  hand  towards  them.  It  is  the  nature  of  his  goodness  to  be  glad  of  men's 
iBcitations  for  it,  because  they  are  significant  valuations  of  it,  and  therefore  fit 
sessions  for  him  to  bestow  it  Since  he  doth  not  delight  in  the  unhappiness  of 
ly  of  his  creatures,  he  certainly  delights  in  what  may  conduce  unto  their  felicity. 
[a  doth  with  the  same  delight  multiplv  the  effects  of  his  goodneM  where  ms 
isdom  sees  it  convenient,  as  ne  beheld  the  first-fruita  of  his  goodnesa  with  a  com* 
acen^  upon  laying  the  top-etone  of  the  creation. 

7.  Tne  oisplaying  of  this  goodness  was  the  motive  and  end  of  all  his  works  of 
oation  and  providence.^  God  being  infinitely  wise,  could  not  act  without  the 
ighest  reason,  and  for  the  highest  end.  The  reason  that  induced  him  to  create 
oal  be  of  as  great  an  eminency  as  himself:  the  motive  could  not  be  taken  from 
ithout  him,  because  there  was  nothing  but  himself  in  baing ;  it  must  be  taken, 
lerefore,  from  within  himself,  and  firom  some  one  of  those  most  excellent  perfeo- 
ms  whereby  we  conceive  him.  B«t,  upon  the  exact  consideration  of  all  of  them^ 
me  can  leem  to  chaUenge  that  honour  of  being  the  motive  of  them,  to  resolve  tha 
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letting  forth  any  work,  but  his  own  goodness :  this  being  the  first  thing  nau&iit 
his  civstioQ,  seems  to  be  the  first  thing  moving  him  to  m  resolutioo  to  am 
Wisdom  may  be  considered  as  directing,  power  considered  as  actings  but  it  • 
natural  to  reflect  upon  goodness  as  movinF  the  one  to  direct,  and  the  other  tsat 
Power  was  the  principle  of  his  action,  wisoom  the  nde  of  his  action,  geodiiHi  At 
motive  of  his  action :  principle  and  nde  are  awakened  by  the  motive,  and  aA» 
vient  to  the  end.    That  which  is  the  most  amiaUe  perlecticni  in  the  Dinae  iM 
and  that  which  he  first  took  notice  o(  as  the  ibotstepa  of  them,  in  the  distiaetiia 
of  every  day's  work,  and  the  general  view  of  the  wnole  frame,  seems  to  dsiaAi 
best  right  to  be  entitled  the  motive  and  end  of  his  creation  <^  things.    God  cdi 
kave  no  end  but  himself  because  there  was  nothing  besides  hims^    Aak,h 
end  of  every  agent  is  that  which  he  esteems  good,  and  the  best  good  fix  uitkii 
of  action :  since  nothing  u  to  be  esteemed  good  but  God,  nothing  cam  ke  At 
ultimate  end  of  God  but  himself  and  his  own  goodness.    What  a  Biaa  wiOs  Ml 
h  his  end ;  but  Grod  cannot  will  any  other  thmg  hot  himself  as  his  end,  Uam 
there  is  nothing  superior  to  himself  in  goodness*    He  cannot  will  any  thinr  ^ 
•npremely  serves  himself  and  his  own  goodness  as  his  end;  for,  if  he  di^^ 
wAich  he  wills  must  be  superior  to  himself  in  ffoodness^  and  then  he  is  not  Goi', 
or  inferior  to  him  in  eoodness,  and  then  he  would  not  be  righteous,  in  williaglltf 
which  is  a  lower  good  before  a  higher.     God  cannot  will  any  thing  as  his  oidflf 
acting,  but  himself,  without  undeifying  himself.    God's  will  being  mfinitdiy  ga4 
cannot  move  for  any  thine  but  what  is  infinitely  eood ;  and,  therefore,  whalmicr 
God  made,  he  made  for  himself  (Prov.  xvL  4),  that  whatsoever  he  msde  n^ 
bear  a  badge  of  this  perfection  upon  it,  and  be  a  discovery  of  his  wonderfid  goci- 
ness :  for  ^e  making  things  for  himself  doth  not  signify  any  indigence  in  God,  tbl 
he  made  any  thing  to  increase  his  excellency  (for  that  is  capabk  of  no  additiai)» 
but  to  manifest  his  excellency.     God  possessing  evoy  thing  eminently  in  ]amK^ 
did  not  create  the  world  for  any  neea  he  had  of  it  f  finite  things  were  unable  to 
make  any  accession  to  that  which  is  infinite.    Man,  indeed,  bnilds  a  boose  to  be  i 
shelter  to  him  against  wind  and  weather,  and  makes  clothes  to  secure  lum  tm 
cold,  and  plants  gardens  for  his  recreation  and  health.    God  is  above  all  those  litde 
helps ;  he  did  not  make  the  world  ibr  himself  in  such  a  kind,  but  for  himself,  l6 
the  manifestation  of  himself  and  the  riches  of  his  nature ;  not  to  make  himself  Uesei 
but  to  discover  his  own  blessedness  to  his  creatures,  and  to  communicate  scnnetbiDg 
of  it  to  them.     He  did  not  garnish  the  world  with  so  much  bounty,  that  he  ni%bt 
live  more  happily  than  he  did  before,  but  that  his  rational  creatures  might  hare  fit 
conveniences.     As  the  end  for  which  God  demands  the  performance  of  our  dnty  if 
not  for  his  own  advantage,  but  for  our  good  (Deut  x.  13),  so  the  end  why  be 
conferred  upon  us  the  excelleucy  of  sucn  a  being  was  for  our  good,  and  the 
diswveiy  of  his  goodness  to  us ;  for  had  not  God  created  the  world,  he  had  beoi 
wholly  unknown  to  an^  but  himself;  he  produced  creatures,  that  he  might  be 
known  :  as  the  sun  shines  not  only  to  discover  other  things,  but  to  be  seen  itietf 
in  its  beauty  and  brightness.  God  would  create  things,  because  he  would  be  knows 
in  his  glory  and  liberally ;  hence  is  it  that  he  created  intellectual  creatuies,  becsme 
without  them  the  rest  of  the  creation  could  not  be  taken  notice  of:  it  had  been  in 
some  sort  in  vain ;  for  no  nature  lower  than  an  understanding  nature,  was  able  to 
know  the  marks  of  God  in  the  creation,  and  acknowledge  him  as  God.    In  this 
regard,  God  is  good  above  all  creatures,  because  he  intends  only  to  communicate  bit 
ffoodness  in  creation,  not  to  acquire  any  goodness,  or  excellency  fi:om  them,  as  mcs 
oo  in  their  framing  of  things.  God  is  all,  and  is  destitute  of  nothing,  and,  therefore, 
nothing  accrues  to  him  by  the  creation,  but  the  acknowled^ent  of  hia  goodneA 
This  goodness,  therefore,  must  be  the  motive  and  end  of  all  nis  woi^s. 

III.  The  third  thing,  that  God  is  good. 

1.  The  more  excellent  any  thing  is  in  natiire,  the  more  of  goodness  and  kindnea 
it  hath.  For  we  see  more  of  love  and  kindness  in  creatures  that  are  endued  with 
sense,  to  their  descendants,  than  in  plants,  that  have  only  a  principle  of  growtk 
Plants  preserve  their  seeds  whole  that  are  enclosed  in  them ;  animais  look  to  their 
young  only  after  they  are  dropped  from  them ;  yet,  after  some  time,  take  no  man 
notice  of  them  than  of  a  stranger  that  never  had  any  birth  from  them.  But  man, 
tliat  hath  a  higher  principle  of  reason,  cherisheth  his  ofispring^  and  gives  them 
marks  of  his  goodness  while  he  lives,  and  leaves  not  the  world  at  the  time  of  his 
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Ath  widiout  Bome  testimonies  of  it :  much  more  must  God,  wbo  u  a  lii^nr  prin- 
ilc  than  sense  or  reason,  be  'good'  and  boimtifiil  to  all  his  ofl&pxing.  The  more 
rfcct  any  thing  is,  the  more  it  doth  communicate  itsel£  The  sun  is  more  excel- 
It  than  the  stars,  and,  therefore,  doth  more  sensibly,  more  extensiTely,  disperse  its 
cral  beams  than  the  stars  do.  And  the  better  any  man  is,  the  more  charitable  he 
God  being  the  most  excellent  nature,  having  nothing  more  excellent  than  him- 
f,  because  nothing  moivs  ancient  than  himself  who  is  Oie  Ancient  of  Days :  there 
tiotliing,  therefore,  better  and  more  bountiful  than  himsel£ 
2.  He  is  the  cause  of  all  created  f  oodness ;  he  must  therefore  himself  be  the 
preme  Good.  What  ^ood  u  in  the  heavens,  is  the  product  of  some  Being  above 
(  earth ;  and  those  varieties  of  goodness  in  the  eartn,  and  several  creatures,  are 
newhere  in  their  fblness  and  union:  that,  therefore,  which  possesses  all  those 
ttered  goodnesses  in  their  fulness,  must  be  all  eood,  all  that  good  which  u  dis- 
y  ed  in  creatures ;  therefore  sovereignly  best  Whatsoever  natural  or  moral  good- 
m  there  is  in  the  world,  in  angels,  or  men,  or  inferior  creatures,  is  a  line  £awn 
m  that  centre,  the  bubblings  of  that  fountain.  God  cannot  but  be  better  than  all, 
ce  the  goodness  that  is  in  creatures  u  the  fruit  of  his  own.  If  he  were  not  good, 
could  produce  no  good :  he  could  not  bestow  what  he  had  not.  If  the  creature 
'  good,  as  the  apostle  says  '  every  creature  is'  (1  Tim.  iv.  4),  he  must  needs  be 
ter  than  aU,  because  thev  have  nothing  but  what  is  derived  to  them  from  him ; 
1  much  more  goodness  than  all,  because  finite  beings  are  not  capable  of  receiving 

0  them,  and  containing  in  themselves,  all  that  goodness  which  is  in  an  Infinite 
mg ;  when  we  search  for  good  in  creatures,  they  come  short  of  that  satisfaction 
icn  is  in  God  (Ps.  iv.  6).  As  the  certainty  of  a  first  principle  of  all  thin^  is  neces- 
3y  concluded  from  the  being  of  creatures,  and  the  upholdmg  and  sustaining  power 

1  Tirtue  of  God  is  concluded  from  the  mutability  of  those  things  in  the  world ; 
ence  we  infer,  that  there  must  be  some  stable  foundation  of  those  tottering  things, 
ae  firm  hinge  upon  which  those  changeable  things  do  move,  without  which  there 
uld  be  no  stability  in  the  kinds  of  thiiu;s,  no  order,  no  agreement,  or  union  among 
•m :  so  from  the  goodness  of  every  thing,  and  their  usefulness  to  us,  we  must 
icXude  him  good,  who  made  all  those  things.  And  since  we  find  distinct  good- 
Mes  in  the  creature,  we  must  conclude  that  one  principle  whence  they  did  flow, 
xIb  in  the  elory  of  goodness :  all  those  little  glimmerings  of  goodness  which  are 
Uered  in  me  creatures,  as  the  image  in  the  glass,  represent  the  face,  posture, 
iCion  of  him  whose  image  it  is,  but  not  in  the  fulness  of  life  and  spirit,  as  in  the 
ginal ;  it  is  but  a  shadow  at  the  best,  and  speaks  something  more  exceUent  in  the 
jy.  As  God  hath  an  infiniteness  of  being  above  them,  so  he  hath  a  supremacy  of 
iidness  beyond  them :  what  they  have,  is  but  a  participation  from  him ;  what  he 
kh,  must  be  infinitely  supereminent  above  them.  If  any  thing  be  good  by  itself 
must  be  infinitely  good,  it  would  set  itself  no  bounds ;  we  must  make  as  many 
da,  as  particulars  of  goodness  in  the  world :  but  being  good  by  the  bounty  of 
other,  that  from  whence  they  flow  must  be  the  chief  go^ness.  It  is  God's  excel- 
icy  and  goodness,  which,  like  a  beam,  pierceth  all  wings :  he  decks  spirits  with 
woii,  endues  matter  with  form,  fumishetn  every  thing  with  useful  quahties.°^  As 
e  beam  of  ihe  sun  illustrates  fire,  water,  earth ;  so  one  beam  of  God  enlightens 
d  endows  minds,  souls,  and  universal  nature :  nothing  in  the  world  had  its 
odneas  from  itself,  any  more  than  it  had  its  being  from  itself.    The  cause  must 

richer  than  the  efiect. 

But  that  which  I  intend  is  the  defence  of  this  goodness. 

First,  The  goodness  of  God.  is  not  impaired  by  sufiering  sin  to  enter  into  the 
irid,  and  man  to  fall  thereby.  It  is  rather  a  testimony  of  God's  goodness,  that  he 
ve  man  an  ability  to  be  happy,  than  any  charge  against  his  goodness,  that  he 
lied  man  in  a  capacity  to  be  evil  God  was  first  a  benefactor  to  man,  before  man 
old  be  a  rebel  against  God.  May  it  not  be  inquired,  whether  it  had  not  been 
■mat  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  have  made  a  rational  creature  with  liberty,  and  no^ 
&r  him  to  act  according  to  tlie  nature  he  was  endowed  witli,  and  to  |f"^j^ji 
n  choice  for  some  time  ?  Had  it  been  wisdom  to  frame  a  free  creature,  ^«  ^  ^^^^ 
restrain  that  creature  from  following  its  liberty  ?  Had  it  been  go««"^^w  Adam 
force  the  creature  to  be  happy  against  its  will  ?  God  s  gf«d"«^«»/^*^  to  a  free 
h  a  power  to  stand;  was  it  contrary  to  his  goodness,  to  lea^e  j^ 

(m)  Ficinus  in  Con.  Amor.  Ormt.  2.  cap.  P-  »**• 
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use  of  that  power  f  To  make  a  creature,  and  not  let  that  creatnre  act  accon^ns  !q 
the  freedom  of  liii  nature,  might  haTe  heen  thought  to  have  heen  a  btot^pcn  iL« 
wisdom,  and  a  constraint  npon  the  creatnre,  not  to  make  uae  of  that  freedom  of  b 
nature,  which  the  Divine  goodness  had  hestowed  txpoo  him.  To  what  piupoK  H 
God  make  a  law,  to  govern  his  rational  creature,  ana  yet  resolve  that  creature  riitnli 
not  have  his  choice,  whether  he  would  obey  it  or  no  ?  Had  he  been  really  conttaised 
to  observe  it,  his  observation  of  it  could  no  more  have  been  called  obedience,  tha 
the  acts  of  brutes,  that  have  a  kind  of  natural  constraint  upon  them  by  the  iuoBei 
•f  their  nature,  can  be  called  obedience :  in  vain  had  God  endowed  a  cTettarrvifi 
to  great  and  noble  a  principle  as  liberty.  Had  it  been  goodness  in  God,  ifkerk 
had  made  a  reasonable  creature,  to  govern  him  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  bnia 
by  a  necessary  instinct?  It  was  the  goodness  of  God  to  the  nature  of  men  and  ngek 
to  leave  them  in  such  a  condition,  to  be  able  to  give  him  a  voluntary  obedinee.i 
nobler  offering  than  the  whole  creation  could  present  him  with ;  and  shall  ttii 
Toodness  be  undervalued,  and  accounted  mean,  oecanse  man  made  an  ill  tue  of  & 
and  turned  it  into  wantonness?  As  the  unbelief  of  man  doth  not  diminish  iSe 
redeeming  grace  of  God  (Rom.  iii.  3),  so  neither  doth  the  faD  of  man  lessen  tbt 
creating  n)o<dness  of  God.  Besides,  why  should  the  permission  of  sin  be  thoopht 
nore  a  blemish  to  his  goodness,  than  the  providing  a  way  of  redemption  for  the 
destroying  the  works  of  sin  and  the  devil,  be  iudged  the  gloiyof  it,  whereby  he  dis- 
covered a  goodness  of  grace  that  surpassed  the  bounds  of  nature  ?  If  this  woe  i 
thing  that  might  seem  to  obscure  or  aeface  the  goodness  of  God,  in  the  penusna 
of  the  fall  of  angels  and  Adam,  it  was  in  order  to  bring  forth  a  greater  goodnea  id 
a  more  illustrious  pomp,  to  the  view  of  the  world  (Rom.  xl  32) :  *  God  hath  ooh 
eluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.'  But  if  nothiv; 
could  be  alleged  for  the  defence  of  his  goodness  in  this,  it  were  most  comely  form 
ignorant  creature  not  to  impeach  his  goodness,  but  adore  him  in  his  proceediogs. 
in  the  same  language  the  apostle  doth  (ver.  33) :  <  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  hwi 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How  imsearchable  are  his  judgmenti^  sod 
his  wayn  past  finding  out ! ' 

Secondly,  Nor  is  nis  goodness  prejudiced,  by  not  making  all  things  the  equl 
subjects  of  it. 

1.  It  is  true  all  things  are  not  subjects  of  an  equal  goodness.     The  goodness  cf 
God  is  not  so  illustriously  manifested  in  one  thing  as  another.     In  the  creation  he 
hath  dropped  goodness  upon  some,  in  giving  them  beings  and  sense,  and  poured  it 
\i]Hm  others  in  endowing  them  with  understanding  and  reason.     The  sun  is  full  d 
light,  but  it  hath  a  want  of  sense;  brutes  excel  m  the  vigour  of  sense,  but  they 
are  destitute  of  the  light  of  reason ;  man  hath  a  mind  and  reason  conferred  on 
him,  hut  he  hath  neither  the  acuteness  of  mind,  nor  the  quickness  of  motion  equal 
uith  an  angel.     In  pro\ndence  also  he  doth  give  abundance,  and  opens  his  haad 
to  si>nie ;  to  others  he  is  more  sparing :  he  gives  greater  gifts  of  knowledge  to  some, 
while  he  lets  others  remain  in  ignorance ;  he  strikes  down  some,  and  raiseth  othen; 
lie  utHicts  some  with  a  continual  pain,  while  he  blesseth  others  with  an  uninte^ 
ruptod  health ;  he  hath  chosen  one  nation  wherein  to  set  up  his  gospel  sun,  and 
leaves  another  benighted  in  their  own  ignorance.    •  Known  was  God  m  Judea;  they 
were  a  i>eculiar  people  alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth '  (Deut.  xiv.  2).    He  wai 
not  equally  gocKl  to  the  angels :  he  held  forth  his  hand  to  support  some  in  their  happy 
habitation,  while  he  suffered  others  to  sink  in  irreparable  ruin ;  and  he  is  not  so 
tlilHisive  here  of  his  goodness  to  his  own  as  he  will  oe  in  heaven.     Here  their  sun 
is  sometimes  clouded,  but  there  all  clouds  and  shades  vrill  be  blown  away,  and 
melted  into  nothing :  instead  of  drops  here  there  will  he  above  rivers  of  life.    Is 
any  cn»ature  destitute  of  the  open  marks  of  liis  goodness,  though  all  are  not  en- 
ricluMl  with  those  signal  characters  which  he  vouchsafes  to  others?     He  that  is 
unerring,  pronouuood  every  thing  good  distinctly  in  its  production,  and  the  irh*»K' 
good  in  its  universjil  perfection  (iicn.  i.  4, 10, 12,  18,  21,  25,  31).    Though  he  made 
not  all  things  equally  goo<l,  yet  he  made  nothing  evil ;  and  though  one  creature  in 
rt»pird  of  its  nature  may  be  better  than  another,  yet  an  inferior  creature,  in  regard 
of  its  usefulness  in  the  order  of  the  creation,  may  be  better  than  a  superior.    The 
earth  hath  a  goodness  in  bringing  forth  fruits,  and  the  waters  in  the  sea  a  goodnt-ss 
in  nuihip\)-ing  food.     Tliat  anv  of  us  have  a  being  is  goodness ;  that  we  have  nut 
»i>  healthful  a  being  oi  others  is  unequal,  hut  not  luijust  goodness.     He  is  gotnl  lo 
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'  all,  though  not  in  the  same  degree :  *  The  whole  earth  is  fbll  of  faia  mercy'  (Ps. 
'  cxiz.  64).  A  good  man  is  good  to  his  oattle,  to  his  servants ;  he  nuJces  a  pro- 
for  all,  but  he  bestows  not  those  floods  of  bounty  imon  them  that  he  aoth 
his  children.  As  there  are  various  gifts,  but  one  SfHrit  (1  Cor.  xiL  4),  so 
aare  various  distributions,  but  from  one  goodness ;  the  dropsy  as  well  as  the  frdler 
ns,  are  of  the  same  fountain,  and  relish  of  the  nature  of  it ;  and  though  he  do 
not  make  all  men  partake  of  the  riches  of  his  grace  after  the  corruption  of  llieir 
■•tore,  is  his  goodness  disgraced  hereby?  or  doth  he  merit  the  title  of  cruelty t 
Will  aav  diminish  the  soodness  of  a  father  for  his  not  setting  up  his  son  after  he 
iMidi  fbousfaly  and  wilfully  proved  bankrupt ;  or  not  rather  a£iire  his  liberality  in 
ghrinfffaim  so  large  a  stock  to  trade  with  when  he  first  set  him  up  in  the  world  f 

2.  The  goodness  of  God  to  creatures,  is  to  be  measured  by  their  distinct  useftil* 
mmm  to  the  common  end.  It  were  better  for  a  toad  or  serpent  to  be  a  man,  i. «; 
Iwtter  for  the  creature  itself  if  it  were  advanced  to  a  hiffher  decree  of  being,  but 
not  better  for  tibe  universe :  he  could  have  made  every  peUile  a  living  creature,  and 
•very  livhig  creature  a  rational  one ;  but  that  he  made  every  thing  as  we  see,  it 
ms  a  goodness  to  the  creature  itself;  but  that  he  did  not  make  it  of  a  higher  de- 
wation  m  nature,  was  a  part  of  his  goodness  to  the  rational  creature.  If  all  wera 
aticmd  creatures,  there  would  have  been  wantbg  creatures  of  an  inferior  nature 
§9t  their  conveniency ;  there  would  have  wanted  the  manifestation  of  the  variety 
and  'ftdness  of  his  goodness.'  Had  all  things  in  the  worid  been  rati<mal  creatures^ 
.uooh  of  that  ffoodness  which  he  hath  communicated  to  rational  creatures  would  not 
kve  appeared:  how  could  man  have  shewed  his  skfll  in  taming  and  manftging 
•roatures  more  mighty  than  himself?  What  materials  would  there  have  been  to 
latiifeat  the  n^oodness  of  God,  bestowed  upon  the  reasonable  creatures  for  framing 
aOBoeUent  works  and  inventions?  Much  m  the  goodness  of  God  had  lain  wnmt  up 
Horn  sense  and  understanding.  All  oUier  things  partake  not  of  so  great  a  gooonesa 
MM  man ;  yet  they  are  so  subservient  to  that  goodness  poured  forth  on  man,  that 
little  of  it  could  have  been  seen  without  them.  Consider  man,  every  member  in 
Ids  body  hath  a  goodness  in  itself;  but  a  greater  goodness  as  referred  to  the  wholoi 
widiont  which  the  goodness  of  the  more  noble  part  would  not  be  manifested.  The 
bead  is  the  most  excellent  member,  and  hath  greater  impresrions  of  Divine  goodness 
upon  it,  in  regard  that  it  is  the  organ  of  understanding :  were  every  member  of  the 
iiody  a  head,  what  a  deformed  monster  would  man  be  I  If  he  were  all  head,  where 
would  be  feet  for  motion,  and  arms  for  action  ?  Man  would  be  fit  only  for  thought, 
and  not  for  exercise.  The  goodness  of  God  in  giving  man  so  noble  a  part  as  the 
bead,  could  not  be  known  without  a  tongue,  whereby  to  express  the  conception  of 
bis  mind;  and  without  feet  and  hands  vniereby  to  act  much  of  what  he  conceives, 
smd  determines,  and  execute  the  resolves  of  his  will ;  all  those  have  a  goodness  in 
themselves,  an  honour,  a  comeliness  from  the  goodness  of  God  (1  Cor.  xii.  22,  23), 
bat  not  so  great  a  goodness  as  the  nobler  part :  yet,  if  you  consider  them  in  their 
liinctions,  and  refer  them  to  that  excellent  memlier  which  they  serve,  their  inferior 
goodness  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  goodness  of  the  other ;  without  which,  the  good- 
nem  of  the  head  and  understanding  would  lie  in  obscurity,  be  insignificant  to  the 
whole  world,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  person  himself  that  wants  such  members. 

3.  '  The  goodness  of  God  is  more  seen  in  this  inemiality.'  If  God  were  equally 
good  to  all,  it  would  destrov  commerce,  unity,  the  links  of  human  society,  damp 
charity,  and  render  that  useless  which  is  one  of  the  noUest  and  delightfidest  duties 
to  be  exercised  here ;  it  would  cod  praver,  which  is  excited  by  wants,  and  is  a 
aecessary  demonstration  of  the  creature  s  dependence  on  God.  But  in  this  inequali^ 
every  man  hath  enough  in  his  enioyments  for  praise,  and  in  his  wants,  matter  for 
bis  praver.  Besides  tibe  inequahty  of  the  creature  is  the  ornament  of  the  world* 
what  pleasure  could  a  garden  affiMrd  if  there  were  but  one  sort  <^  flowers,  or  one 
■ort  or  plants  ?  far  less  than  when  there  is  variety  to  please  the  sight,  and  eyer^ 
other  sense.  Again,  the  fireedom  of  Divine  ffoomiess,  which  is  the  glory  of  it,  is 
evident  hereby ;  had  he  been  alike  good  to  ul,  it  would  have  looked  like  a  neces- 
sary, not  a  free  act ;  but  by  the  inequality,  it  is  manifest  that  he  doth  not  do  it  by 
a  natural  necessity  as  the  sun  shines,  but  by  a  voluntary  liberty,  as  being  the  entire 
Lord,  and  free  disposer  of  his  own  goods;  and  that  is  uie  gift  of  the  pleasure  of  his 
Will,  as  well  as  the  efflux  of  his  nature,  that  he  hath  not  a  goodness  without  wisdom 
but  a  wisdom  as  rich  as  his  bounty. 
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2.  I8  it  not  part  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  make  laws,  and  annex  thmtoii^ 
niul  shall  it  be  an  impeachment  of  his  goodness  to  support  them  f  Tbemcfem 
laws  are  made  for  deterring  evil,  the  better  is  that  prince  accounted  in  mUii 
such  i)rovision  for  the  weliore  of  the  community.  The  design  of  laws,  and  Ac  ^s^ 
of  upiiolding  the  honour  of  those  hiws  by  the  punishment  of  ofienden,  is  to  pna* 
goodness  and  restrain  evil ;  the  execution  of  tnose  laws  must  be  Chereibre  pnat 
to  the  same  design  of  goodness  which  first  settled  them.     Would  it  not  be  codB^ 
to  goodness,  to  suffer  that  which  was  designed  for  the  support  of  goodnai,lilii 
scorned  and  slighted  ?    It  would  neither  be  prudence  nor  goodness,  but  fcOffli 
vice,  to  let  laws,  which  were  made  to  promote  virtue,  be  broken  with  mmHtj. 
Would  not  this  be  to  weaken  virtue,  and  give  a  new  life  and  vigour  to  vice?  Xk 
only  the  righteousness  of  the  law  itself  but  the  wisdom  of  the  Cawgiver  vsdik 
expoied  to  contempt,  if  the  violations  of  it  remained  uncontrolled^  and  tbenolm 
offered  by  men  passed  unpunished.    None  but  will  acknowledge  tiie  Divine  fneob 
to  be  the  image  of  the  rignteousness  of  God,  and  beneficial  for  the  commnn  gmrf 
the  world  (Rom.  vii.  12)  :  '  The  law  is  holy,  just,  and  good,'  and  so  is  evciypR* 
copt  of  it ;  the  law  is  for  no  other  end,  but  to  keep  the  creature  in  suhjectioD  to»ai 
depcndancc  on  God ;  this  dependance  could  not  be  preserved  without  a  lav,  sa 
that  law  be  kept  in  reputation,  without  a  penalty ;  nor  would  that  penalty  be  a^ 
nificant  without  an  execution.     Every  law  loseth  the  nature  of  a  law,  widuitf  t 
penalty;  and  the  penalty  loseth  its  vigour,  without  the  infliction  of  it:  bovca 
tliose  laws  attain  their  end,  if  the  transsressions  of  them  be  not  punished  1   WoiM 
not  the  wickedness  of  the  men's  hearts  oe  encouraged  by  such  a  kind  of  unooai^ 
goodness  ?  and  all  the  thrcatenings  be  to  no  other  end,  than  to  engender  vain  nL 
fmitless  fears  in  the  minds  of  men  ?  Is  it  good  for  the  majesty  of  God  to  su£&r  itaeii 
to  be  trampled  on  by  his  vassals  ?  to  suffer  men,  by  their  rel>ellion,  to  level  hb  b* 
with  the  wickedness  of  their  own  hearts ;  and  by  impunity  slight  his  own  glorv,  snd 
encourage  their  disobedience  ?  Who  would  give  any  man,  any  prince,  any  nihff. 
that  sliould  do  so,  the  name  of  a  good  governor?    If  it  were  a  nuit  of  Divine  good- 
ness to  make  laws,  is  it  contrary  to  goodness  to  support  the  honour  of  them  f   It  b 
every  whit  as  rational  and  as  good  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  laws  by  jcsticf, 
as  at  first  to  settle  them  by  authority ;  as  much  goodness  to  vindicate  it  from  ron- 
tcmpt,  as  at  first  to  enact  it ;  as  it  is  as  much  wisdom  to  preserve  a  law,  as  at  fii^ 
to  frame  it :  shall  his  precepts  be  thought  by  him  unworthy  of  a  support,  that  wfR 
not  thought  by  him  unworthy  to  be  made  f  The  same  reason  of  goodness  that  led 
him  to  enjoin  tliem,  will  lead  nim  to  revenge  them.     Did  evil  appear  odious  to  him, 
while  he  enacted  this  law ;  and  would  not  Ms  goodness,  as  well  as  nis  wisdom,  appear 
odious  to  him,  if  he  did  never  execute  it  f    Yi  ould  it  not  be  a  denial  of  his  ovn 
goodness,  to  be  led  by  the  foolish  and  corrupt  judgment  of  his  creatures,  and  slight 
his  own  law,  because  his  rebels  spurn  at  it?  Since  he  valued  it  bef<Mre  they  could 
actually  contemn  it,  would  he  not  misjudge  his  own  law  and  his  own  wisdom,  dis- 
count from  tlie  true  value  of  them,  condemn  his  own  acts,  censure  his  precepts  ss 
unrighteous,  and  therefore  evil  and  injurious?    remove  the  differences  between 
good  and  evil,  look  upon  vice  as  virtue,  and  wickedness  as  righteousness,  if  hf 
thought  his  commands  unworthy  a  vindication  ?   How  can  there  be  any  8U|qpart  to 
the  honour  of  his  precepts,  without  sometimes  executing  the  severity  of  his  threat- 
enings  ?    And  as  to  his  tlireatcnings  of  punishment  for  the  breach  of  his  laws*  are 
they  not  designed  to  discourage  wickedness,  as  the  promises  of  reward  were  designed 
to  encourage  goodness  ?  Hath  he  not  multiplied  the  one,  to  scare  men  from  sin,  as 
well  as  the  other,  to  allure  men  to  obedience  ?    Is  not  the  same  truth  engaged  to 
su})port  the  one,  rs  well  as  the  other ;  and  how  could  he  be  abundant  in  goodness,  it'he 
Were  not  abundant  in  truth(£xod.  xxxiv.  6)?  both  arc  linked  together ;  if  he  nrg- 
It'cted  his  truth,  he  would  be  out  of  love  with  his  own  goodness;  since  it  cannot  be 
mnnifested  in  performing  the  promises  to  the  obedient,  u  it  be  not  also  manifested  in 
o.xcTiiting  his  threaten ings  upon  the  rebellious.  Had  not  God  annexed  threatening 
to  Ills  laws,  he  would  have  had  no  care  of  his  own  goodness.  The  order  between  God 
and  the  creature,  wherein  the  declaration  of  his  goodness  consisted,  might  have  In^ea 
easily  broken  by  his  creature ;  man  would  have  freed  himself  from  subjection  to  God  ; 
been  unaccoimtable  to  him,  had  this  consisted  with  that  infinite  goodness  whereby 
he  loves  himself,  and  loves  his  creatures.    As  therefore  the  annexing  threatening* 
to  his  law,  was  a  pari  of  his  goodness ;  the  execution  of  them  is  so  far  fiwn  being  a 
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KInt,  Qod  s  judgments  in  the  world,  do  not  infringe  his  goodness ;  for, 
1.  The  justice  of  God  is  a  part  of  the  goodness  of  his  nature.     God  himself 
BUght  so,  when  he  told  Moses  he  would  make  all  his  goodness  pass  before  him 
^Bxod.  xxxiiL  19)  :  he  leaves  not  out  in  that  enumeration  of  the  parts  of  it,  his  re- 
lohitioii,  by  no  means  to  clear  the  guilty,  but  to  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
skm  children  (Exod.  zxxiv.  7).    It  is  a  property  of  goodness  to  liate  evil,  and,  there- 
fbrm^  a  property  of  goodness  to  punish  it :  it  is  no  less  righteousness  to  give  according 
l9  tihe  deserts  of  a  person  in  a  way  of  punishment,  than  to  reward  a  person  that 
ibpji  his  precepts  in  a  way  of  recompense.    Whateoever  is  righteous  is  good ;  sin 
b  mil ;  and,  therefore,  whatsoever  doth  witness  against  it,  is  good ;  his  goodness, 
ft*lTfifm<,  shines  in  his  justice,  for  without  being  jUst  he  could  not  be  goo£     Sin  is 
^  mond  disorder  in  the  world  :  every  sin  is  injustice :  injustice  breaks  God's  order 
hi  the  world ;  there  is  a  necessity  therefore  of  justice  to  put  the  world  in  order. 
Fanishment  orders  the  person  committing  the  injury,  who,  when  he  will  not  be  in 
Ami  order  of  obedience,  must  be  in  the  order  of  suffering  for  God's  honour.    The 
goodness  of  all  things  which  God  pronounced  so,  consisted  in  their  order  and  bene- 
leia}  helpfulness  to  one  another :  when  this  order  is  inverted,  the  goodness  of  the 
fMature  ceaseth :  if  it  be  a  bad  thine  to  spoil  this  order,  is  it  not  a  part  of  Divine 
Modness  to  reduce  them  into  order,  that  they  may  be  reduced  in  some  measure  to 
^rir  ^[oodness  ?    Do  we  ever  account  a  governor  less  in  fi;oodness,  because  he  is 
mMMct  in  justice,  and  punisheth  that  which  makes  a  disorder  m  his  government  f  and 
li  it  a  diminution  of  the  Divine  goodness,  to  punish  that  which  makes  a  disorder  in 
fte  world  ?    As  wisdom  without  goodness  would  be  a  serpentine  craft,  and  issue  in 
fciU  action ;  so  goodness  without  justice  would  be  impotent  indulgence,  and  cast 
JbiDgs  into  confi^ion.     When  Abel's  blood  cried  out  for  vengeance  aeainst  Cain,  it 
mgmke  a  good  thing ;  Christ's  blood  speaking  better  things  than  the  Uood  of  Abel, 
inaplieB  Siat  Abel  s  blood  spake  a  good  thing ;  the  comparative  implies  a  positive 
(HeV.  xii.  24).    If  it  were  tne  goo£ies8  of  tlmt  innocent  olood  to  demand  justice,  it 
could  not  be  a  badness  in  ^e  Sovereign  of  the  world  to  execute  it     How  can  God 
■Ditain  the  part  of  a  good  and  righteous  judge,  if  he  did  not  preserve  human  society? 
and  how  would  it  be  preserved,  without  manifesting  himself  by  public  judj^ents 
against  public  wrongs  ?  Is  there  not  as  fijeat  a  necessity  that  goodness  shoum  have 
instruments  of  judgment,  as  that  there  should  be  prisons,  bridewells,  and  gibbets,  in 
m  good  commonwealth  ?  Did  not  the  thunderbolts  of  God  sometimes  roar  in  the  ears 
of  men,  they  would  sin  with  a  higher  hand  than  they  do,  fly  more  in  the  face  of  God, 
make  the  world  as  much  a  moral,  as  it  was  at  first  a  natural  chaos :  the  ingenuity 
of  men  would  be  damped,  if  there  were  not  something  to  work  upon  their  fears,  to 
keep  them  in  their  due  order.     Impunity  of  the  innocent  person  is  worse  than  any 
punishment     It  is  a  misery  to  want  medicines  for  the  cure  of  a  sharp  disease ;  and 
m  mark  of  goodness  in  a  prince  to  consult  for  the  security  of  the  political  body,  by 
cutting  off  a  gangrened  and  corrupting  member :  and  what  prince  would  deserve  the 
noble  title  of  good,  if  he  did  not  restrain,  by  punishment,  those  evils  which  impair 
the  public  wefiare  f    Is  it  not  necessary  that  the  examples  of  sin,  whereby  others 
liave  been  encouraged  to  wickedness,  should  be  made  examples  of  justice,  whereby 
tiie  fame  persons  and  others  may  be  discoura^d  from  what  before  they  were  greedily 
indined  unto  ?    Is  not  a  hatred  of  what  is  bad  and  unworthy,  as  much  a  part  of 
IXvine  goodness,  as  a  love  to  what  is  exceUent,  and  bears  a  resemblance  to  himself? 
Could  he  possibly  be  accounted  good,  that  should  bear  the  same  degree  of  affection 
to  a  prodigious  vice,  as  to  a  sublime  virtue  ?  and  should  behave  himself  in  the 
same  manner  of  carriage  to  the  innocent  and  culpable  ?  could  you  account  him 
good,  if  he  did  always  with  pleasure  behold  evil,  and  perpetually  suffer  the  oppret- 
wkfDB  o£  the  innocent  under  unpunished  wickedness?    How  should  we  know  the 
ffoodness  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  his  affection  to  the  ffoodness  of  his  creature,  if 
he  did  not  by  some  acts  of  severity  witness  his  implacable  aversion  against  sin,  and 
his  care  to  preserve  the  good  government  of  the  world?    If  corrupted  creatures 
libould  always  be  exempt  from  me  effects  of  his  indignation,  he  woula  d^are  him- 
aelf  not  to  be  infinitely  good,  because  he  would  not  be  really  righteous.    No  man 
thinks  it  a  natural  vice  m  the  sun,  by  the  power  of  its  scorching  heat,  to  dry  up  and 
oonsume  the  unwholesome  vapours  of  the  air ;  nor  are  the  demonstrations  of  Divine 
Kistice  any  blots  upon  his  goodness,  since  they  are  both  for  the  defence  and  glory  of 
Lis  hi^eify  and  lor  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  world. 
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encourage  goodness,  that  he  might  reward  it ;  and  when,  by  the  cotnmiwinn  of  eii, 
God  is  proToked  to  punish,  and  takes  the  sword  into  hia  hand,  he  doth  not  act 
against  tlie  nature  of  his  goodness,  but  against  the  first  intention  of  his  goodnoi  ii 
his  precepts,  which  was  to  reward;  as  a  good  judge  principally  intends,  m  the  aa- 
cise  of  his  office,  to  protect  good  men  from  violence,  and  maintain  the  hoDoar  of  tk 
laws,  yet,  consequently,  to  punish  bad  men,  without  which  the  protectioii  of  tk 
good  would  not  be  secured,  nor  the  honour  of  the  law  be  sapported ;  and  a  good 
judge,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  doth  principaUy  intend  the  encouragement  atk 
good,  and  wisheth  there  were  no  wickedness  that  might  occaaionpuniumcnt;  aad, 
when  he  doth  sentence  a  malefactor,  in  order  to  the  execution  of  him,  he  doch  Mt 
act  against  the  goodness  of  his  nature,  but  pursuant  to  the  duty  of  his  places  fait 
wisheth  he  had  no  occasion  for  such  severi^.  Thus  God  seems  to  apeak  of  hbnsdf 
(Isa.  xxviii.  21) ;  he  calls  the  act  of  his  wrath  his  '  strange  work,  hia  atnnce  act;* 
a  work,  not  against  his  nature,  as  the  Governor  of  the  world,  but  affainsthis  int 
intention,  as  Creator,  which  was  to  manifest  his  goodness ;  therefore  ne  moves  wi& 
a  slow  pace  in  those  acts,  brings  out  his  judgments  with  relentings  of  heart,  sad 
seems  to  cast  out  his  thunderbolts  with  a  trembling  hand :  <  He  doth  not  afflict 
willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men '  (Lam.  iii  33) ;  and  therefore  he  '  delkfati 
not  in  tne  death  of  a  sinner'  (Ezek.  xxxiiL  11) :  not  in  death,  aa  death ;  in  pooab- 
ment,  as  punishment ;  but  as  it  reduceth  the  suffimng  creature  to  the  order  of  hii 
precept,  or  reduceth  him  into  order  under  his  power,  or  refonns  others  who  an 
spectators  of  the  punishment  upon  a  criminal  of  their  own  nature;  God  cmly  hatai 
the  sin,  not  the  smner ;  he  desires  only  the  destruction  of  the  one,  not  the  maay 
of  the  other ;  the  nature  of  a  man  doth  not  displease  him,  because  it  is  a  wock  of 
his  own  goodness,  but  the  nature  of  the  sinner  oispleaseth  him,  becauae  it  is  a  woik 
of  the  sinner's  own  extravagance.^  Divine  goodness  pitcheth  not  its  hatred  prinmilT 
upon  tlie  sinner,  but  upon  the  sin :  but  since  he  cannot  punish  the  ain  withoi^ 
punishing  the  subject  to  which  it  cleaves,  the  sinner  falls  under  his  ladu  Whoerer 
regards  a  good  judge  as  an  enemy  to  the  malefactor,  but  as  an  enemy  to  his  crinic^ 
when  he  doth  sentence  and  execute  him? 

5.    Judgments  in  the  world  have  a  goodness  in  them,  therefore  they  aie  no 
impeachments  of  the  goodness  of  God. 

(1.)  A  goodness  in  their  preparations.  He  sends  not  judgments  without  giving 
warnings ;  his  justice  is  so  far  from  extinguishing  his  goodness,  that  his  goodneas 
rather  shines  out  in  the  preparations  of  his  justice ;  he  gives  men  time,  and  sends 
them  messengers,  to  persuade  them  to  another  temper  oimind,  that  he  may  change 
his  hand,  and  exercise  his  liberality  where  he  threatened  his  severihr.  when  tEe 
heathen  had  presages  of  some  evil  upon  their  persons  or  countries,  tney  took  them 
for  invitations  to  repentance,  excited  themselves  to  many  acts  of  devotion,  implored 
his  favour,  and  oflen  experimented  it  The  Ninevites,  upon  the  proclamation  of  tho 
destruction  of  their  city  by  Jonah,  fell  to  petitioning  him,  whereby  they  signified, 
that  they  thought  him  good,  though  he  were  just,  and  more  prone  to  pity  than 
severity ;  and  their  humble  carriage  caused  the  arrows  he  had  ready  agamst  them 
to  drop  out  of  his  hands  (Jonah  iii.  9, 10).  When  he  brandisheth  his  swoid,  he 
wishes  for  some  to  stand  in  that  gap,  to  mollify  his  anger,  that  he  might  not  strike 
the  fatal  blow  (Ezek.  xxxii.  30) ;  <  I  sought  for  a  man  among  them  that  should  make 
up  the  hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap  before  me  in  the  land,  that  I  should  not  destroy 
it'  He  was  desirous  that  his  creatures  might  be  in  a  capacity  to  receive  the  marks 
of  his  bounty.^  This  he  signified,  not  obscurely,  to  Moses  (Exod.  xxxii  10^  when 
he  spoke  to  him  to  let  him  alone,  that  his  anger  mifi;ht  wax  hot  against  the  people, 
after  they  had  made  a  golden  calf  and  worshipped  it  *  Let  me  alone,'  aaioGod  : 
not  that  Moses  restrained  him,  saith  Chrysostom,  who  spake  nothing  to  him,  but 
stood  silent  before  him,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  people's  idolatiy ;  but  God  would 
give  him  an  occasion  of  praying  for  them,  that  he  might  exercise  hia  mercy  towards 
them ;  yet  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  people,  being  struck  with  a  aenae  of  their 
crime,  and  the  horror  of  Divine  justice,  they  might  l^  amended  for  the  ftituie,  when 
they  should  understand  that  their  death  was  not  averted  by  their  own  merit  or  inter- 
cession, but  by  Moses,  his  oatronage  of  them,  and  pleading  for  them ;  as  we  tee 
•ometimes  masters  and  fathers  angry  with  theur  servants  and  children,  and  pre- 
laring  themselves  to  punish  them,  but  secretly  wish  some  friend  to  mtercede  tor 

(g)  Suarcz,  Vol.  I.  dc  Djo,  Ub.  iii.  cap.  7.  p.  146.         (r>  Creasd.  Antholof .  Dsead.  O.  f.  161 
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llieniy  and  take  them  out  of  their  hands :  there  is  a  goodness  shining  in  the  prepa- 
rations of  his  judgments. 

(2.)  A  goodness  in  the  execution  of  tliem.  They  are  good,  as  they  shew  God 
diwfiected  to  evil,  and  conduce  to  the  glory  of  liis  holiness,  and  deter  others  from 
uresumptuous  sins  (Deut  x.  3) :  <  I  will  oe  glorified  in  all  that  draw  near  unto  me;' — 
m  his  judraent  upon  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  for  offering  strange  fire. 
By  them  God  presenrcs  the  excellent  footsteps  of  his  own  goodness  in  his  creation 
and  his  law,  and  curbs  the  licentiousness  of  men,  and  contains  them  within  the 
bounds  of  their  duty.  <  Thy  judgments  are  ^ood,'  saith  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cxix;  xxxix) ; 
L  e.  thy  judicial  proceedings  upon  the  wicked ;  for  he  desires  God  there  to  turn 
away,  by  some  si^al  act,  the  reproach  the  wicked  cast  upon  him.  Can  there  be 
any  thine  more  miserable  than  to  live  in  a  world  full  of  wickedness,  and  void  of  the 
marks  of  Divine  goodness  and  justice  to  repress  it?  Were  there  not  judgments  in 
tiie  world,  men  would  forget  God,  be  insensible  of  his  government  of  we  worl^ 
neglect  the  exerciBes  of  natural  and  christian  duties ;  religion  would  be  at  its  last 
saan,  and  expire  amons;  them,  and  men  would  pretend  to  break  God's  precepts  by 
€roa*s  authority.  Are  they  not  good,  then,  as  thev  restrain  the  creature  £rom  further 
evils ;  affi^ht  others  from  the  same  crimes  which  they  were  inclinable  to  commit  ? 
He  strikes  some,  to  reform  others  that  are  spectators ;  as  ApoUonius  tamed  pigeons 
by  beating  dogs  before  them.  Punishments  are  God's  gracious  warnings  to  others, 
not  to  venture  upon  those  crimes  which  they  see  attended  with  such  judgmental 
The  censers  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  were  to  be  wrought  into  plates  for  a 
covering  of  the  altar,  to  abide  there  as  a  memento  to  others,  not  to  approach  to  the 
exercise  of  the  priestly  office  without  an  authoritative  call  from  God  fNumb.  xvL 
.38,  40) ;  and  those  judgments  exercised  in  the  former  ages  of  the  world,  were  in- 
tended by  Divine  goodness  for  warnings,  even  in  evangelical  times.  Lot's  wife  was 
turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  to  prevent  men  from  apoeta^ ;  that  use  Christ  himself 
makes  of  it,  in  the  exhortation  against '  turning  liuck*  ?Luke  xviL  32,  33).  And 
(Ps.  IviiL  10) :  *  The  righteous  sh^  wash  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked.'  When 
God  shall  drench  his  sword  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked,  the  righteous  shall  take  oc- 
casion from  thence,  to  purify  themselves,  and  reform  their  wavs,  and  look  to  the 
paths  of  their  feet  Would  not  impunity  be  hurtful  to  the  world,  and  men  receive 
encouragement  to  sin,  if  severities  sometimes  did  not  bridle  them  from  the  practice 
of  their  inclinations  f  Sometimes  the  sinner  himself  is  reformed,  and  sometimes 
removed  from  being  an  example  to  others.  Though  thunder  be  an  alSrightening 
noise,  and  lightning  a  scaring  flash,  yet  they  have  a  liberal  goodness  in  them,  in 
shattering  and  consuming  those  contagious  vapours  which  burden  and  infect  the 
air,  and  thereby  render  it  more  clear  and  healthful.  Again,  there  are  few  acts  of 
Divine  justice  upon  a  people,  but  are  in  the  very  execution  of  them  attended  with 
demonstrations  of  his  goodness  to  others ;  he  is  a  protector  of  his  own,  while  he  is 
a  revenger  on  his  enemies ;  when  he  rides  upon  his  horses  in  Anger  against  some, 
his  chariots  are  '  chariots  of  salvation  '  to  otners  (Hab.  iii.  8).  Terror  makes  way 
for  salvation ;  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  the  strength  of  his  nation,  completed 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites.  Had  not  the  Egyptians  met  with  their  destruc- 
tion, the  Israelites  had  unavoidably  met  with  their  ruin,  against  all  the  promises 
God  had  made  to  them,  and  to  the  defamation  of  his  former  justice,  in  the  former 
plagues  upon  their  oppressors.  The  death  of  Herod  was  the  security  of  Peter,  and 
the  rest  of  the  maliced  cluristians.  The  gracious  deliverance  of  good  men  is  often 
occasioned  by  some  severe  stroke  upon  some  eminent  persecutor ;  the  destructioa 
of  the  oppressor  is  the  rescue  of  the  innocent.  Again,  where  is  there  a  judgment  but 
leaves  more  criminals  behind  than  it  sweeps  away,  that  deserved  to  be  involved  in 
the  same  fate  with  the  rest  ?  More  Egyptians  were  left  behind  to  possess  and  enjoy 
the  eoodness  of  their  fruitful  land,  than  they  were  that  were  hurried  into  another 
worm  bv  the  overflowing  waves ;  is  not  this  a  mark  of  goodness  as  weU  as  severity  ? 
Again,  u  it  not  a  goodness  in  Him  not  to  pour  out  judgments  according  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  power?  to  go  gradually  to  woAl  with  those  whom  he  might  in  a  moment 
blow  to  destruction  wiu  one  breath  of  his  mouth  ?  Aeain,  he  sometimes  exerciseth 
judgments  upon  some,  to  form  a  new  generation  for  himself;  he  destroyed  an  old 
world,  to  raise  a  new  one  more  righteous,  as  a  man  pulls  down  his  old  buildings  to 
erect  a  sounder  and  more  stately  rabric.  To  sum  up  what  hath  been  said  in  tins 
particular ;  bow  ovM  God  be  a  friend  to  goodness,  if  he  were  not  an  enemy  to  eviL^ 
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how  could  he  shew  his  enmi^  to  evil,  witiMmt  levongiii^  the  abue  and 
of  his  goodness  f  God  would  rather  hmve  the  repentance  mm  ifamer  tiiaa  hk]^ 
ment;  but  the  sinner  would  rather  esnoae  himself  to  the  aevawat  howmilGti, 
than  pursue  those  methods  wherein  he  oath  settled  tba  conTerwoca  of  hishUhai; 
*  You  will  not  come  to  me  that  you  mi^  have  life/  aaith  ChriaL  How  m^tmm 
of  punishment  inconsistent  with  the  goodnes  of  God  ?  nrnj,  haw  can  God  fepii 
without  it?  If  wickedness  always  remain  in  the  nature  of  man,  is  it  not  fit  Aini 
should  always  remain  on  the  back  of  men  f  Is  it  a  want  of  goodnoM  Aat  ksw  ai 
incorrigible  offender  in  chains  in  a  brideweUf  Whila an  mnaini^  it  iaititsWl 
be  punished ;  would  not  God  else  be  an  enemy  to  hia  onm  gnodnii^  aad  tkn 
fiivour  to  that  which  doth  abuse  it,  and  is  eontraiyto  itt  He  hatii  ttnateatdd^ 
nal  flames  to  sinners,  that  he  miaht  the  mate  itronaly  ozcito  €b&m  to  a  idbn 
of  their  ways,  and  a  practice  of  ms  prece]^  In  nose  thraataninp  ha  halh 
fested  his  goodness;  and  can  it  be  bad  m  Um  to  defend  what  hia  gandaw 
command^,  and  execute  what  his  goodnoM  hath  tknatanad  f  Hit  trn&  Is  a 
part  of  his  goodness;  for  it  is  nothmff  but  his  goodnf  palbrmiug  that  wikh  il 
obliged  hhn  to  do.  That  is  the  first  ttung;  •ereta  JndgiMnto  In  toe  vaiid«e» 
impeachments  of  his  goodness. 

Secondly,  The  afflictions  God  inflicts  upon  his  serranta^  are  no  ▼ioblioM  of  kii 
goodness.  Smnetimes  God  afflicts  men  for  their  temporal  and  etetnal  good;  fer  Ik 
good  of  their  grace,  in  order  to  the  good  of  iheir  pary ;  which  ia  a  BMre  csedkik 
good,  than  a&ctions  can  be  an  eril.  The  hcathtns  reflected  upon  Ulynsa'  hsri- 
ship  as  a  mark  of  Jupiter*s  goodness  and  lore  to  him,  that  hiavirtiBe  nq^itbemom 
conspicuous.  By  strong  persecutions  brought  upon  the  dinxch,  her  lethaigy  is  ean^ 
her  chaff  purged,  the  glorious  fruit  of  the  foipd.  brought  forth  in  the  fives  ef  kr 
diildren ;  the  number  m  her  proseljrtes  multiDly,  and  the  strencdi  of  Iwr  weak  oasi  ii 
increased,  by  the  testimonies  of  courage  ana  coastaner  whica  the  slna^gii  Mmat 
to  them  in  their  sufierin^.  Do  those  good  eflbcts  speak  a  want  of  goodnev  m  Gs^ 
who  brings  them  into  this  conditionT  By  those  he  cures  hk  peo^  of  their  esme- 
tions,  and  promotes  their  glory,  hv  giving  them  the  honour  or  saroring  finr  the  t^n^ 
and  raisetn  their  spirits  to  a  diirme  pituu  The  epistles  of  Paul  to  uie  Fplifiskni, 
Philippians,  and  Colossians,  wrote  by  him  whik  he  was  in  Nero's  chains^  seem  to 
have  a  higher  strain  than  some  of  those  he  wrote  when  he  was  at  liber^.  As  lor 
afflictions,  they  are  marks  of  a  greater  measure  of  fetheriy  goodneaa  toan  he  <fi»> 
covers  to  those  that  live  in  an  uninterrupted  prosperity,  wlio  are  not  dignified  wilk 
that  glorious  title  of  sons,  as  those  are  that  '  ne  chaateneth '  (Heh.  jjL  6^  7).  Gsn 
any  question  the  goodness  of  the  father  that  corrects  hk  child  to  pgevent  nk  vies 
and  ruin,  and  breed  him  up  to  virtue  and  honour  T  It  would  be  acnidto'in  a  fedber 
leaving  his  child  wiUiout  chastisement,  to  leave  him  to  that  mieety  an  SD  edneatioa 
would  reduce  him  to :  '  God  judges  us  that  we  might  not  be  condeauied  with  the 
world '  (1  Cor.  la,  32).  Is  it  not  a  greater  goodness  to  s^arate  ua  fecnn  tlie  worid 
to  happiness  by  his  scourge,  than  to  leave  us  to  the  eondenmatioa  of  the  worid  ftr 
our  sins  f  Is  it  not  a  greater  goodness  to  make  ua  smart  here,  than  to  seem  seorehed 
hereafter?  As  he  is  our  Shepherd,  it  is  no  part  of  hk  enmity  or  iQ  will  to  as^  to 
make  us  feel  sometimes  the  weight  of  his  shepherd's  crook,  to  reduce  na  ftem  oar 
straggling.  The  visiting  our  transgressions  with  rods,  and  our  iniqnitiee  with  atripei» 
k  one  of  the  articles  H  the  covenant  of  graee^  wherehi  the  greatest  lyetre  of  hb 
goodness  a]>pears  (Ps.  Ixzzix.  33).    The  advantage  and  gain  of  our  aflKctions  a  a 

S eater  testimony  of  his  goodness  to  us,  than  the  pain  can  be  of  hk  mikindnesi; 
e  smfurt  is  well  recompensed  by  the  accession  of  clearer  gracea.  It  k  rather  a  hkh 

aasha 


mark  of  his  goodness,  than  an  argument  for  the  want  of  It,  that  he 

children,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  run  into  that  destruction  we  are  meea 

of,  than  the  happiness  he  hath  prepared  for  us,  and  by  afflictiona  he  fite  us  for  the 
partakmg  of,  by  <  imparting  hk  hdmess,'  together  with  the  iaffiotov  hk  rod  (Heb. 
xii.  10).    That  u  the  third  thing,  God  k  good. 

IV.  The  fourth  thing  is,  the  manifestation  of  ihk  goodneM  in  OiMtfs%  J?<Asip 
fiofi,  and  Providence, 

First,  In  Creation.    Thk  k  apparent  ihrni  what  ha^  been  Mid  before^  that  no 

''(her  attribute  could  be  the  motive  of  hk  creating,  but  hk  ffeodnMs;  hk  geodkesi 

as  the  cause  that  he  made  any  thing,  and  hk  wiadom  waa  toe  eaiwe  that  he  BMds 

reiy  thing  in  order  and  harmony.    He  pronoonoed  <  erei^  tUag  gaad^*  i  #1 
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mM  became  his  goodnen  to  bring  forth  into  being,  and  rested  in  them  more,  as  they 
were  stamps  of  his  goodness,  titan  as  they  were  marks  of  his  power,  or  beams  of 
bis  wisdom.  And  if  all  creatm-es  were  able  to  answer  to  this  question.  What  that 
was  which  created  them  ?  the  answer  would  be.  Almighty  power,  but  employed  by 
the  motion  of  infinite  goodness.*  All  the  varieties  of  creatures  are  so  many  appari- 
tions of  this  goodness.  Though  God  be  one,  yet  he  cannot  appear  as  a  God  but 
in  variety.  As  the  pjeataess  of  power  is  not  manifest  but  in  vanety  of  works,  and 
an  acute  understanding  not  discovered  but  in  variety  of  reasonings,  so  an  infinite 
goodness  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  variety  of  communications. 

1.  The  creation  proceeds  firom  goodness.  It  is  the  goodness  of  God  to  extract 
soch  multitudes  of  things  from  the  depths  of  nothing,  fiecause  God  is  good,  thhigs 
liave  a  bein^ ;  if  he  had  not  been  good,  nothing  could  have  been  go^ ;  nothing 
could  have  miparted  that  which  it  possessed  not ;  nodiing  but  goodness  could  have 
(xnnmunicated  to  things  an  excellency,  which  before  they  wanted.  Being  is  much 
mote  excellent  than  nothing.  By  this  goodness,  therefore,  the  whole  creation  was 
lirought  out  of  the  dark  womb  of  nothing ;  this  formed  their  natures,  this  beautified 
them  with  their  several  ornaments  and  perfections,  whereby  every  thing  was 
enabled  to  act  fw  the  good  of  the  common  worid.  God  did  not  create  Uiings 
because  he  was  a  living  Being,  but  because  he  was  a  good  Being.  No  creature 
brought  forth  any  thing  in  the  world  merely  because  it  is,  but  because  it  is  good, 
and  by  a  communicated  goodness  fitted  for  such  a  production.  If  God  had  been 
the  creating  principle  of  things  only  as  he  was  a  living  Being,  or  as  he  was  an 
imderstanding  Being,  then  all  things  should  have  partaken  of  lue  and  understand- 
ing, because  all  things  were  to  bear  some  characters  of  the  Deibr  upon  them.  If 
by  understanding,  solely,  God  were  the  Creator  of  all  things,  all  things  should  have 
borne  the  mark  ^  the  Deity  upon  them,  and  should  have  heen  more  or  less  under- 
standing ;  but  he  created  things  as  he  was  good,  and  by  goodness  he  renders  all 
things  more  or  less  like  himsSf :  hence  every  thing  is  accounted  more  noble,  not 
in  reffard  of  its  being,  but  in  regard  of  the  beneficialness  of  its  nature.  The  being 
of  thmgs  was  not  the  end  of  God  in  creating,  but  the  goodness  of  their  being. 
God  did  not  rest  firom  his  works  because  they  were  his  works,  t.  e.  because  they 
bad  a  being,  but  because  they  had  a  good  being  (Gen.  i.) ;  because  they  were 
naturally  useful  to  the  universe :  nothing  was  more  pleasing  to  him,  than  to  behold 
those  shadows  and  o^es  of  his  own  goodness  in  his  works. 

2.  Creation  was  the  first  act  of  goodness  without  himself.  When  he  was  alone 
firom  eternity,  he  contented  himself  with  himself,  abounding  in  his  own  blessedness, 

'delighting  in  tiiat  abundance:  he  was  incomprehensively  rich  in  the  possession  of 
an  unstamed  felicity.^  This  creation  was  the  first  efHux  of  his  goouiess  without 
himself:  for  the  work  of  creation  cannot  be  called  a  work  of  mercy .^  Mercy 
auppoeeth  a  creature  miserable,  but  that  which  hath  no  being  is  subject  to  no 
misery ;  for  to  be  miserable  supposeth  a  nature  in  being,  and  deprived  of  that  good 
which  belongs  to  the  pleasure  and  felicity  of  nature ;  but  since  there  was  no  being, 
there  could  be  no  misery.  The  creation,  therefore,  was  not  an  act  of  mercy,  but  an 
act  of  sole  goodness ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  the  speech  of  an  heathen,  that  when  God 
first  set  upon  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  transformed  himself  into  love  and  goodness, 
"Bis  ipmra  furafiXijBai  t6»  Bwv  /LicXXo«ra  drjiuovpytuf.^  This  led  forth,  and  animated 
his  power,  the  first  moment  it  drew  the  universe  out  of  the  womb  of  nothing.  And, 

3.  There  is  not  one  creature  but  hath  a  character  of  his  goodness.  The  whole 
worid  is  a  map  to  represent,  and  a  herald  to  proclaim,  this  perfection.  It  is  as 
difiicult  not  to  see  something  of  it  in  every  creature  vnih  the  eye  of  our  minds,  as 
it  is  not  to  see  the  beams  of  the  shining  sun  with  those  of  our  bodies.  *  He  is  good 
to  all*  (Ps.  cxlv.  9) ;  he  b,  therefore,  good  in  all;  not  a  drop  of  the  creation,  but 
is  a  drop  of  his  goodness.  These  are  the  colours  worn  upon  the  heads  of  every 
creature.  As  in  every  ^Murk  the  light  of  the  fire  is  manifested,  so  doth  every  grain 
of  the  creation  wear  the  visible  badges  of  this  perfection.  In  all  the  lights  the 
Father  of  Lights  hath  made  the  riches  of  goodness  apparent ;  no  creature  is  silent 
in  it;  it  is  legible  to  all  nations  in  every  woric  of  his  hands.  That,  as  it  is  said  of 
Christ  (Fs.  xl  7),  '  In  the  volume  of  thy  book  it  is  written  of  me :'  In  the  volume 
«f  the  book  of  the  Scripture  it  is  written  of  me,  and  my  goodness  in  redemption :  so  it 

(«)  Coisii,  p.  228.  •       (A  PBtAT.Thfltlog'DogBMLTom.Lp.  402.  («)  LMSiai,  de  Pttibet  DIv. 

^  100.  (c)  FlieiwTdM. 
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may  be  said  of  Go<],  In  the  volume  of  the  book  of  the  cmeature  ii  is  written  otwk 
and  my  goodness  in  creation.  Every  creature  is  a  page  in  this  book,  wbote  'fin 
is  gone  tnrough  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world '(P^  zix.  4;: 
though,  inde^  the  less  goodness  in  some  'is  obscured  by  the  more  nspkadai 
goodness  he  hath  imparted  unto  others.  What  an  admirable  piece  of  goodsoi  ii 
It  to  communicate  life  to  a  fly  I  How  should  we  stand  ffmsiiig  upon  it,  uD  we  tm 
our  eye  inwards,  and  view  our  own  frame,  which  is  maeik  more  ravishing! 

But  let  us  sec  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  creation  of  man, — ot  ike  Mag  mi 
nature  of  man,  God  hath,  with  a  liberal  hand,  conferred  upon  everf  crBstare  tbc 
best  being  it  was  capable  of  in  that  station  and  order,  and  conducing  lo  thit  csi 
and  use  m  the  world  he  intended  it  for.  But  when  you  have  run  over  all  die 
measures  of  goodness  God  hath  poured  forth  upon  other  creaturesi  you  will  find  t 
greater  fulness  of  it  in  the  nature  of  man,  whom  he  hath  placed  in  a  more  tabfimi 
condition,  and  endued  with  choicer  prerogatives,  than  other  creatures:  he  wm 
made  but  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  much  more  loftily  crowned  with  ^ian 
and  honour  than  other  creatures  (Ps.  viii.  5).  Had  it  not  oeen  for  Divine  good- 
ness, that  excellent  creature  had  lain  wrapt  up  in  the  abyss  of  nothing;  or  if  be 
had  called  it  out  of  notliiiig,  there  might  have  been  less  of  skill  and  less  of  goodoeB 
displayed  in  the  forming  of  it,  and  a  lesser  kind  of  being  imparted  to  it,  than  wlu 
he  nath  conferred. 

1.  How  much  of  goodness  is  visible  in  his  body  I  God  drew  out  some  part  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  copied  out  this  perfection,  as  well  as  that  of  his  powtr. 
on  that  mean  matter,  by  erecting  it  into  the  form  of  man,  quickening  that  earth  br 
the  inspiration  of  a  Miving  soul'  (Gen.  it  7):  of  this  matter  he  composed  an 
excellent  body,  in  regard  of  the  majesty  of  the  face,  erectneas  of  its  staturef  tail 
grace  of  every  part  How  neatly  nath  he  wrought  this  '  tabernacle  of  dsy,  this 
earthly  house,  as  the  apostle  calls  it  (2  Cor.  v.  1)1  a  curious  wrought  piece  of 
needle-work,  a  comely  artifice  (Ps.  cxxxix.  15),  an  embroidered  case  for  an  hsmur- 
nious  lute.  What  variety  of  members,  with  a  due  proportion,  without  oonfiuion, 
beautiful  to  sight,  excellent  for  use,  powerful  for  strength  I  It  hath  eyes  to  conduct 
its  motion,  to  serve  in  matter  for  the  food,  and  delight  of  the  understanding ;  ears 
to  let  in  the  pleasure  of  sounds,  to  convey  intelligence  of  the  afiairs  of  the  wurkl 
and  the  counsels  of  heaven,  to  a  more  noble  mind.  It  hath  a  tongue  to  expreis 
and  sound  furth  what  the  learned  inhabitant  in  it  thinks ;  and  hands  to  act  what 
the  inward  counsellor  directs  ;  and  feet  to  support  the  fiibric  It  is  tempered  with 
a  kindly  heat,  and  an  oily  moisture  for  motion,  and  endued  with  conveyances  for 
air,  to  qualify  the  fury  of  the  heat,  and  nourishment  to  supply  the  decays  uf 
moisture.  It  is  a  cabinet  fitted  by  Divine  goodness  for  the  enclosing  a  rich 
jewel ;  a  palace  made  of  dust,  to  lodge  in  it  the  viceroy  of  the  world  ;  an  instrument 
disposed  for  the  operations  of  the  nobler  soul  which  he  intended  to  unite  to  that 
refined  matter.  What  is  there  in  the  situation  of  every  part,  in  the  proportion  of 
every  member,  in  the  usefulness  of  every  limb  and  string  to  Uie  offices  of  the  body, 
and  service  of  the  soul ;  what  is  there  in  the  whole  structure  that  doth  not  inform 
us  of  the  goodness  of  God  ? 

2.  But  what  is  this  to  that  goodness  which  shines  in  the  nature  of  the  soul?  Who 
can  express  the  wonders  of  that  comeliness  that  is  wrapped  up  in  this  mask  of  day  f 
A  soul  endued  with  a  clearness  of  understanding  and  freedom  of  will :  faculties  no 
sooner  framed,  but  they  were  able  to  produce  the  operations  they  were  intended  for; 
a  soul  that  excelled  the  whole  world,  that  comprehended  the  whole  creation ;  a  soul 
that  evidenced  the  extent  of  its  skill  in  giving  names  to  all  that  variety  of  creatures 
which  had  issued  out  of  the  hand  of  Divine  Power  (Gen.  ii.  19) ;  a  soul  able  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  other  creatures,  and  manage  and  conduct  Uieir  motions.  In  the 
ruins  of  a  palace  we  may  see  the  curiosity  displayed,  and  the  cost  expended  in  the 
building  of  it ;  in  the  ruins  of  this  fallen  structure,  we  still  find  it  capable  of  a  mighty 
knowledge ;  a  reason  able  to  regulate  afiairs,  govern  states,  order  more  mighty  and 
massy  creatures,  find  out  witty  mvcntions ;  there  is  still  an  understanding  to  irra- 
diate the  other  faculties,  a  mind  to  contemplate  its  own  Creator,  a  judgment  to  dis- 
cern the  differences  between  good  and  evu,  vice  and  virtue,  which  the  goodness  of 
God  hath  not  granted  to  any  lower  creature.  These  excellent  faculties,  together 
with  the  power  of  self-reflection,  and  the  swifhiess  of  the  mind  in  nmnine  over  t\\e 
things  of^the  creation,  ore  astoniihing  gleams  of  the  vast  goodneiA  of  that  Divine 
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Sand  which  ennobled  this  frame.  To  the  other  creatiures  of  this  world,  God  had 
given  out  some  smaU  mites  from  his  treasuiy;  but  in  the  perfections  of  man,  he 
Ealh  opened  the  more  secret  parts  of  his  exdiequer,  and  liberally  bestowed  those 
doles,  which  he  hath  not  expended  upon  the  other  creatures  on  eiurth. 

3.  Besides  this,  he  did  not  only  make  man  so  noble  a  creature  in  his  frame,  but 
*  be  made  him  after  his  own  image  in  holiness.'  He  imparted  to  him  a  spark  of  his 
own  comeliness,  in  order  to  a  communion  with  himself  m  happiness,  had  man  stood 
his  ground  in  his  trial,  and  used  those  Acuities  well,  which  nad  been  the  gift  of  hif 
Bountiful  Creator :  he  '  made  man  after  his  image,'  after  his  own  image  (Gen.  L  26, 
37) ;  that  as  a  coin  bears  the  image  of  the  prince,  so  did  the  soul  of  roan  the  '  image 
of  God  :*  not  the  image  of  angels,  though  tne  speech  be  in  the  plural  number: '  Let 
US  make  man.'  It  is  not  to  a  creature,  mit  to  a  Creator ;  let '  us,  that  are  his  makers^ 
make  him  in  the  imaffe  of  his  makers.  God  created  man,  angels  did  not  create  him ; 
God  created  man  in  nis  '  own '  image,  not,  therefore,  in  the  image  of  anc^els :  the 
nature  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  angels,  are  not  the  same.  Where,  in  tne  whole 
Scripture,  is  man  said  to  be  made  after  the  image  of  angels?  God  made  man  not 
in  the  image  of  angels,  to  be  conformed  to  them  as  his  protot3rpe,  but  in  the  image 
of  the  blessied  God,  to  be  conformed  to  the  Divine  nature :  that  as  he  wan  confomved 
to  the  image  of  his  holiness,  he  might  also  partake  of  the  image  of  his  blessedness, 
which,  without  it,  could  not  be  attamed :  for  as  the  felicity  of  God  could  not  be  clear 
without  an  unspotted  holiness,  so  neither  can  there  be  a  glorious  happiness  without 
pnril^  in  the  creature ;  this  God  provided  for  in  his  creation  of  man,  giving  him 
■och  accomplishments  in  those  two  excellent  pieces  of  soul  and  bodv,  that  nothing 
Was  wanting  to  him  but  his  own  will,  to  instate  him  in  an  invariable  felicity.  He 
was  possessed  with  such  a  nature  by  the  hand  of  Divine  Goodness,  such  a  loftiness 
of  underrtanding,  and  purity  of  faculties,  that  he  might  have  been  for  ever  happy 
aa  well  as  the  standing  angels :  and  he  was  placed  in  such  a  condition,  that  moved 
the  envy  of  fallen  spints ;  be  had  as  much  grace  bestowed  upon  him,  as  was  pro 
portioiiable  to  that  covenant  God  then  made  with  him :  the  tenor  of  which  was,  that 
tUM  life  should  continue  so  lone  as  his  obedience,  and  his  happiness  endure  so  long 
as  his  integrity :  and  as  God,  by  creation,  had  given  him  an  intepitv  of  nature,  so 
be  had  given  him  a  power  to  persist  in  it,  if  he  would.  Herein  is  the  goodness  of 
God  displayed,  that  ne  made  man  after  his  own  image. 

4.  As  to  the  life  of  man  in  this  world,  God,  by  an  immense  goodness,  copied 
<Nit  in  him  the  whole  creation,  and  made  him  an  abridgment  of  the  higher  and  lower 
world, — a  little  world  in  a  greater  one.  The  link  of  me  two  worlds,  of  heaven  and 
earth,  as  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  natures  are  united  in  him,  the  earth  in  the  dust 
of  his  body,  and  the  heavens  m  the  crystal  of  his  soul :  he  hath  the  upper  springs  of 
the  life  of  angels  in  his  reason,  and  tne  nether  springs  of  the  life  of  animals  in  his 
sense.  God  displayed  those  virtues  in  man,  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  rest  of 
the  lower  creation ;  but,  besides  the  communication  which  he  had  with  earth  in  his 
nature,  God  gave  him  a  participation  with  heaven  in  his  spirit  A  mere  bodily 
being  he  hath  given  to  the  heavens,  earth,  elements ;  a  vegetative  life,  or  a  life  of 
growth,  he  hath  vouchsafed  to  the  plants  of  the  ground :  he  hath  stretched  out  his 
Oberality  more  to  animals  and  beasts,  by  giving  them  sense.  All  these  hath  his 
goodness  linked  in  man,  being,  life,  sense,  with  a  richer  dole  than  any  of  those 
creatures  have  received  in  a  rational,  intellectual  life,  whereby  he  approacheth  to  the 
nature  of  aiigeb.  This  some  of  the  Jews  understood  (Gen.  ii.  7) :  '  God  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul,'  OVH)  breath  of 
lives,  in  the  Hebrew ;  not  one  sort  of  life,  but  that  variety  of  lives  which  he  had 
imparted  to  other  creatures:  all  the  perfections  scattered  in  other  creatures  do 
umtedly  meet  in  man :  so  that  Philo  might  well  call  him  *  every  creature,  the  model 
of  the  whole  creation : '  his  soul  is  heaven,  and  his  body  is  earth.7  So  that  the 
immensity  of  his  eoodness  to  man,  is  as  great  as  all  that  goodness  you  behold  in 
sensitive  and  intelUgible  things. 

5.  All  this  was  free  goodness.  God  eternally  possessed  his  own  felicity  in  himself, 
and  had  no  need  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  without  himself  for  his  satisfaction. 
Han,  before  his  being,  could  have  no  good  qualities  to  invite  God  to  make  him  so 
excellent  a  fabric :  for,  being  nothing,  he  was  as  unable  to  allure  and  merit,  as  to 
bring  himself  into  being ;  nay,  he  created  a  multitude  of  men,  who,  he  foresaw 

(y)  Evgttbiii,  lib.  T.  cap.  9. 
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would  behave  themselves  in  as  ungrateful  a  maimer^  as  if  they  bad  not  bsH 
creatures,  but  had  bestowed  that  rich  Tariety  upon  themaelTes  without  the  U  if 
a  superior  Benefactor.  How  great  ia  this  eoodneM^  that  hath  made  us  modcb  tih 
whole  creation,  tied  together  heaven  ana  earth  in  our  uature,  when  he  injghtkR 
ranked  us  among  the  lower  creatures  of  the  earth,  made  ua  mere  bodin  a  ik 
stones,  or  mere  animals  as  the  brutes,  and  denied  ua  thoae  capacious  sonb^vMr 
we  might  both  know  him  and  enjoy  him !  What  could  man  have  been  nioR,nks 
he  had  been  the  original,  which  was  impossible?  He  could  not  be  greater tka to 
be  an  ima^  of  the  Deity,  an  epitome  of  the  whole.  Well  may  we  cry  out  viskk 
Psalmist  (Ps.  viii.  1,4),  *  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  ia  thy  name,'  tiie  bbk 
of  thy  goodness,  *  in  all  the  earth ! '  How,  more  particularly  in  man !  *  What  aaa 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?'  What  is  a  little  dod  of  earth  and  dust,  thiitka 
shouldst  ennoble  him  with  so  rich  a  nature,  and  engrave  upon  him  such  dncia 
of  thy  immense  Beine  ? 

6.  llie  goodness  of  God  api>ears  in  the  conveniencea  he  provided  for,  and  gnets 
man.     As  God  gave  him  a  being  morally  perfect  in  regard  of  righteousneti^  »k 

Skve  him  a  bein^  naturally  perfect  in  regard  of  delightftd  conveniences,  wlndiva 
e  fruit  of  exceUent  goodness ;  since  there  was  no  quality  in  man,  to  invite  GUto 
provide  him  so  rich  a  world,  nor  to  bestow  upon  him  so  comely  a  being. 

(1.)  The  world  was  made  for  man.  Since  angels  have  not  need  of  any  tiling  it 
this  world,  and  are  above  the  conveniences  of  earth  and  air,  it  will  follow,  that  na^ 
being  the  noblest  creature  on  the  earth,  was  the  more  immediate  end  of  the  visUi 
creation.  All  inferior  things  are  made  to  be  subservient  to  thoae  that  have  a  moR 
excellent  prerogative  of  nature ;  and,  therefore  all  thinga  for  nuin,  who  exceeds  iB 
the  rest  in  dignity :  as  man  was  made  fbr  the  honour  of  God,  ao  the  world  va 
made  for  the  support  and  delight  of  man,  in  order  to  his  performing  the  service  dar 
from  him  to  Qoa.  The  empire  God  settled  man  in  as  his  lieutenant  over  the  vorfc* 
of  his  hands,  when  he  gave  him  possession  of  paradise,  ia  a  dear  manifestatkn  cJ 
it :  God  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  a  deputed  dominion  ever  tk 
rest  of  the  creatures  under  himself,  as  the  absolute  sovereign  f  Pa.  viii.  6 — 8) ;  'Tboo 
modest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hanos;  tnou  haat  put  all  thisp 
under  his  feet,  all  sheep  and  oxen ;  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea ;  yea,  and  whatsoever  passeth  over  the  paths  of  the  an- 
What  less  is  witnessed  to  by  the  calamity  all  creatures  were  aubjected  to  by  ^^f 
corruption  of  man's  nature?  Then  was  the  eartli  cursed,  and  a  black  dondlBuo^? 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  creation,  and  the  strength  and  \igour  of  it  languisheth  to  this 
day  under  the  ciu^e  of  God  (Gen.  ii.  17,  18),  and  groans  under  that  vanit}'tbe 
sin  of  man  subjected  it  to  (Rom.  viii.  20,  22).  The  treasons  of  man  against  G(^ 
brought  misery  upon  that  which  was  framed  for  the  use  of  man :  as  when  tlv 
majesty  of  a  prince  is  violated  by  the  treason  and  rebellion  of  bis  subjects,  all  tLi 
which  belongs  to  them,  and  was,  before  the  firee  gift  of  the  prince  to  them,  is  forfeit: 
their  habitations,  palaces,  cattle,  all  tliat  belongs  to  them  bear  the  marks  of  hi.' 
sovereign  fury :  hud  not  the  delicacies  of  the  earth  been  made  for  the  use  of 
man,  they  had  not  fallen  under  the  indignation  of  God  upon  the  ain  of  mas. 
God  crowned  the  earth  with  his  goodness  to  gratify  man ;  gave  man  a  right  to 
ser\'c  himself  of  the  delightful  creatures  he  h^  provided  (Gen.  i.  28 — 30);  yea. 
and  after  man  had  forfeited  all  by  sin,  and  God  hod  washed  acain  the  creature  in  s 
deluge,  he  renews  the  creation,  and  delivers  it  again  into  the  hand  of  man,  bindiRg 
all  creatures  to  pay  a  respect  to  him,  and  recognise  him  as  tlieir  Lord,  either  spon- 
taneously, or  by  force ;  and  commissions  them  all  to  fill  the  beat  t  of  man  with  *  fxtJ 
and  gladness'  (Gen.  ix.  2,  3):  and  he  loves  all  creatures  as  they  conduce  to  ti<c 
good  of,  and  are  serviceable  to,  his  prime  creature,  which  he  set  up  for  his  otTi 
glory :  and  therefore,  when  he  loves  a  person,  he  loves  what  belongs  to  him :  he 
takes  care  of  Jacob  and  his  cattle  :  of  penitent  Nineveh  and  their  cattle  (Jonah  \ 
1 1 ) :  as  when  he  sends  judgments  upon  men  he  destroys  their  goods. 

2.  God  riclily  furnished  tlic  world  for  man.  He  Sid  not  only  erect  a  statnT 
palace  for  his  habitation,  but  pro\ided  all  kind  of  furniture  as  a  mark  of  his  goocU 
ness,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  creature,  man :  he  arched  over  his  habitation  with 
a  bespangled  heaven,  and  floored  it  with  a  solid  earth,  and  spread  a  curious  wrought 
tanostry  upon  the  ground  where  he  was  to  tread,  and  seemed  to  sweep  all  ue 
ri  '>bisli  of  the  chaos  to  the  two  uninhabitable  poles.    When  at  the  first  creation  of 
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'fte  matter  the  waters  covered  the  earth,  and  rendered  it  uninhabitable  ft>r  man, 
'*Ckid  drained  them  into  the  proper  channels  he  had  founded  for  them,  and  set  a 
'bound  that  they  might  not  pass  over,  that  they  turn  not  again  to  '  cover  the  earth ' 
*(Oen.  L  9).    They  fled  ana  hasted  away  to  their  proper  stations  rPs.  civ.  7 — 9), 
'mi  if  they  were  ambitious  to  deny  their  own  nature,  and  content  themselves  with 
*wtk  itoprisonment  for  the  convenient  habitation  of  Him  who  was  to  be  appointed 
^  Lord  of  the  world.     He  hath  set  up  standing  lights  in  the  heaven,  to  direct  our 
^  Aiotion,  and  to  regulate  &e  seasons :  the  sun  was  created,  that  man  might  see  to '  go 
'•  fcrth  to  his  labour'  (Ps.  civ.  22,  23)  :  both  sun  and  moon,  though  set  in  the  heaven, 
™  mre  formed  to  'give  light'  on  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  15, 17).  The  air  is  his  aviary,  the 
K  tea  and  rivers  his  fish-ponds,  the  valleys  nis  g^ranary,  the  mountains  his  magazine ; 
I  €bm  first  afibrd  man  creatures  for  nourishment,  the  other  metals  for  perfection :  tlic 
■  wrfinals  were  created  for  the  support  of  the  life  of  man ;  the  herbs  of  the  ground 
were  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  their  lives;  and  gentle  dews,  and  moistening 
k  Aowers,  and,  in  some  places,  slimy  floods  appointed  to  render  the  earth  fruitful, 
$  and  capable  to  offer  man  and  beast  what  was  flt  for  theur  nourishment     He  hath 
I  peopled  every  element  with  a  variety  of  creatures  both  for  necessity  and  delight ; 
1  in  Aimished  with  useful  qualities  for  the  service  of  man.    There  is  not  the  most 
I  decpicable  thing  in  the  whole  creation  but  it  is  endued  with  a  nature  to  contribute 
iomething  for  our  welfare :  either  as  food  to  nourish  us  when  we  are  healthftd ;  or  as 
medicine  to  cure  us  when  we  are  distempered ;  or  as  a  garment  to  clothe  us  when 
tre  ate  naked,  and  arm  us  against  the  cold  of  the  season ;  or  as  a  refireshment  when 
we  are  weary ;  or  as  a  delight  when  we  are  sad :  all  serve  for  necessity  or  ornament, 
ettber  to  spread  our  table,  beauti^  our  dwellings,  fbmish  our  closets,  or  store  our 
vardrobes  (Pk.  civ.  24) :  *  The  whole  earth  is  ftdl  of  his  riches.'    Nothing  but  by 
die  rich  goodness  of  God  is  exquisitely  accommodated,  in  the  numerous  brood  of 
Ihinga,  immediately  or  mediately  for  the  use  of  man ;  all,  in  the  issue,  conspire  to^e- 
fher  to  render  the  world  a  delightful  residence  for  man ;  and,  therefore,  all  the  living 
ereatures  were  brought  by  God  to  attend  upon  man  after  his  creation,  to  receive  a 
mark  of  his  dominion  over  them,  by  the  '  imposition  of  theii  names '  (Gen.  ii.  1 9, 20). 
He  did  not  only  give  variety  of  senses  to  man,  but  nrovided  variety  of  delightfUl 
objects  in  the  worm  for  every  sense;  the  beauties  of  light  and  colours  for  our  eye, 
the  harmony  of  sounds  for  our  ear,  the  fragrancy  of  odours  for  our  nostrils,  and  a 
delicious  sweetness  for  our  palates :  some  have  qualities  to  pleasure ;  all,  every  thing, 
a  quality  to  pleasure,  one  or  other :  he  doth  not  only  present  those  things  to  our 
view,  as  rich  men  do  in  ostentation  their  goods,  he  makes  us  the  enjoyers  as  well  as 
the  spectators,  and  gives  us  the  use  as  well  as  the  sight ;  and,  therefore,  he  hath  not 
only  given  us  the  sight,  but  the  knowledge  of  them :  he  hath  set  up  a  sun  in  the 
heavens,  to  expose  their  outward  beauty  and  conveniences  to  our  sight ;  and  the 
cniidic  of  the  Lord  is  in  us,  to  expose  their  inward  qualities  and  conveniences  to  our 
knowledge,  that  we  might  serve  ourselves  of,  and  rejoice  in,  all  this  furniture  where- 
with he  hath  garnished  the  world,  and  have  wherewithal  to  employ  the  inquisitive- 
ness  of  our  reason,  as  welt  as  gratify  the  pleasures  of  our  sense ;  and,  particularly, 
God  provided  for  innocent  man  a  deliehtful  mansion-house,  a  place  of  more  special 
lioautv  and  curiosity,  the  garden  of  Eden,  a  delightful  paraoise,  a  model  of  the 
beauties  and  pleasures  of  another  world,  wherein  he  had  placed  whatsoever  might 
contribute  to  the  felicity  of  a  rational  and  animal  life,  the  lire  of  a  creature  composed 
of  mire  and  dust,  of  sense  and  reason  (Gen.  ii.  9).    Besides  the  other  delicacies 
consigned,  in  that  pLice,  to  the  use  of  man,  there  was  a  tree  of  life  provided  to 
maintain  his  being,  and  nothing  denied,  in  the  whole  compass  of  that  territory,  but 
one  tree,  that  of  me  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  was  no  mark  of  an  ill-will 
in  his  Creator  to  him,  but  a  reserve  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty,  and  a  trial  of 
man's  voluntary  obedience.     What  blur  was  it  to  the  goodness  of  God,  to  resen'e 
one  tree  for  Ins  own  propriety,  when  he  had  given  to  man,  in  all  the  rest,  such 
numerous  marks  of  his  rich  bounty  and  goodness  f    What  Israel,  after  man's  fall, 
enjoyed  sensibly,  Nehemiah  calls  'great  goodness*  (Neh.  ix.  25).     How  inexpres- 
sible, then,  was  that  goodness  mani^ted  to  innocent  man,  when  so  small  a  part  of 
it,  indulged  to  the  Israelites  afler  the  curse  upon  the  ground,  is  called,  as  truly  it 
merits,  such  great  goodness !   How  can  we  pass  through  any  part  of  this  great  city, 
and  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  well-furnished  snops,  storwl  with  all  kinds  of  commo- 
ditief,  without  reflections  upon  this  goodness  of  God  starting  up  before  our  eyes  ir 
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ffueh  rarietief,  end  plainly  teUiag  ua  that  1m  hath  aooommodmled  all  dun^  ftr  mi 
use,  luited  things,  both  to  supply  our  need»  content  a  reaaonaUe  curioaity,  and  ddj^ 
us  In  our  aims  at,  and  nassage  to,  our  supreme  end  I 

(3.)  The  ffoodness  of  (rod  appears  in  the  laws  he  hath  given  to  num,  die  csfCMil  ! 
he  hath  made  with  him.  It  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  eoodnees  of  God  t»  kl 
a  creature,  e;oyemable  by  a  law,  be  without  alaw  to  regulate  aim ;  his  goodnM  Aoi 
which  had  broke  forth  m  the  creation,  had  suffered  an  edipae  and  obacontjf  ia  la 
government.  As  infinite  goodness  was  the  motive  to  create;  ao  mfintti^  goodaoiia 
the  motive  of  his  government.     And  this  impears, 

[1.]  In  the  fitting  the  law  to  the  nature  or  num.  It  waa  rather  below  tfiaa  dbn 
his  strength ;  he  had  an  integrity  in  his  nature  to  answer  the  righteoosneai  ef  Ik 
precept  God  created  '  man  upright'  (Eoclea.  viL  29) ;  hia  nature  waa  sinted  tsAe 
law,  and  the  law  to  his  nature ;  it  was  not  above  his  underatandiiLg  to  know  i^  itf 
his  will  to  embrace  it,  nor  his  passions  to  be  regulated  by  it.  The  law  sad  Mi 
nature  were  like  to  exact  straight  lines,  touching  one  another  in  every  put  vki 
joined  together.  God  exacted  no  more  by  his  law  than  what  was  written  InrBitB* 
m  his  heart :  he  had  a  knowledge  by  creation  to  observe  the  law  of  hia  creatMO,  al 
he  fell  not  for  want  of  a  righteousness  in  his  nature :  he  waa  enabled  fiir  more  tba 
was  commanded  him,  but  wQfully  indiq[KMied  to  less  than  he  waa  able  to  perfn 
The  precepts  were  easy,  not  only  becoming  the  authorihr  of  a  aovereign  to  cne^ 
but  tne  goodness  of  a  father  to  demand,  and  the  ingenmty  of  a  creature  sod  a  s>a 
to  nay.  '  His  commands  are  not  grievous'  (1  John  v.  3)  ;  the  obaervance  of  &B 
had  hlled  the  spirit  of  man  with  an  extraordinary  contentment.  It  had  been  do  ka 
a  pleasure  and  a  delightful  satisfiaction  to  have  kept  the  law  in  a  created  state,  tbi 
it  IS  to  keep  it  in  some  measure  in  a  renewed  state.  The  renewed  nature  ibdi  s 
suitableness  in  the  law  to  kindle  a  '  delight'  (Ps.  L  2) :  it  could  not  then  have  aajm 
shook  the  nature  of  an  upright  creature,  nor  have  been  a  burden  too  heavy  lor  hb 
shoulders  to  bear.  Though  he  had  not  a  grace  given  him  above  nature,  yet  he  hadaol 
a  Inw  given  him  that  surmounted  his  nature  :  it  did  not  exceed  hia  created  strenglk, 
and  was  suited  to  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  a  rational  nature.  It  waa  a  'just  law'  (Bssk 
vii.  12),  and,  therefore,  not  above  the  nature  of  the  subject  that  waa  bound  to  obeyiL 
And  had  it  been  impossible  to  be  observed,  it  had  been  unrighteoua  to  be  enaded :  it 
had  not  been  a  matter  of  Divine  praise,  and  that  seven  times  a  day ;  as  it  is,  <  Sens 
times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee,  because  of  thy  righteous  judgmenta'  (Pa.  cxix.  164).  Tiie 
law  was  so  righteous,  that  Adam  had  every  whit  as  much  reaaon  to  bless  God  in  bii 
innocence  for  the  righteousness  of  it,  as  David  had  with  the  relica  of  enmity  agaiafl 
it :  his  goodness  shines  so  much  in  his  law,  as  merits  our  praise  of  him,  as  ^  is  < 
sovereign  Lawgiver,  as  well  as  a  gracious  Benefactor,  in  the  imparting  to  us  a  beinr. 

[2.]  In  fitting;  it  for  the  happiness  of  man.  For  the  satisfaction  of  hia  aonl,  vhia 
finds  a  reward  m  the  very  act  of  keeping  it,  (Ps.  cxix.  165),  '  Great  peace  in  the 
loving  it;'  for  the  preservation  of  human  society,  wherein  consista  the  external  feli- 
city of  man.  It  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  goodneaa  to  enj(Hn  miB 
any  thing  that  should  be  oppressive  and  uncomfortable.  Bitterness  cannot  come 
from  that  which  is  altogether  sweet :  goodness  would  not  have  obliged  the  creatnre 
to  any  thing,  but  what  is  not  only  fi-ee  from  dama^g  him,  but  wholly  conducing 
to  his  welfare,  and  perfective  of  his  nature.  Infinite  wisdom  could  not  order  sny 
thing  but  what  was  agreeable  to  infinite  goodness.  As  his  lawa  are  the  most 
rational,  as  being  the  contrivance  of  infinite  wisdom ;  so  they  are  the  best,  as  beiag 
the  fruit  of  infinite  goodness.  His  laws  are  not  only  the  acts  of  hia  aovereign  antbo- 
rity,  but  the  effluxes  of  his  lovin^kindness,  and  the  conductors  of  man  to  an  enjoy- 
ment of  a  greater  bounty :  he  mmds  as  well  the  promotion  of  his  creatures*  felid^r* 
as  the  asserting  his  own  authority ;  as  good  pnnces  make  laws  for  their  subject' 
benefit  as  well  as  their  own  honour.  What  was  said  of  a  more  difiBcult  and  burdensooe 
law  long  after  roan's  fall,  may  much  more  be  said  of  the  easy  law  of  nature  in  the 
state  of  man's  innocence,  that  it  was  *  for  our  good'  (Dent  x.  12,  13).  He  nerff 
pleaded  with  the  Israelites  for  the  observation  of  his  commands  upon  the  accooot 
of  his  authority,  so  much  as  upon  the  score  of  their  benefit  by  them  (DeuL  iv.  40; 
xiL  28).  And  when  his  precepts  were  broken,  he  seems  sometimes  to  be  more 
grieved  for  men's  impairing  their  own  felicity  by  it,  than  for  their  violating  bii 
authority : '  O,  that  thou  ha<ut  hearkened  to  my  commandments,  then  had  thyjpeace 
been  as  a  river  1'  (Isa.  xlviii.  18.)    Goodness  cannot  prescribe  a  thii^  jH^udieiil- 
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ivet  it  enjoini,  is  beneficial  to  the  Bpiritual  and  eternal  happinen  of  the 
■liiMiiil  creature :  this  was  both  the  design  of  the  hiw  given,  and  the  end  of  the  law. 
dirisC,  in  his  answer  to  the  young  man's  question,  refers  him  to  the  moral  law, 
which  was  the  law  of  nature  in  Adun,  as  that  whereby  eternal  life  was  to  be  gained: 
wbich  evidenceth,  thatwhen  the  law  was  first  given  as  the  covenant  of  works,  it 
wtm  for  the  ha^uiess  of  man ;  and  the  end  of  giving  it  was,  that  man  might  have 
tiemal'tiie  by  it :  there  would  else  be  no  strength  or  truth  in  that  answer  of  Christ 
to  that  Ruler.  And,  therefore,  Stephen  calls  the  law  given  by  Moses,  which  was 
Ae  same  with  the  law  of  nature  in  Adam,  *  the  living  orades'  (Acts  viL  38).  He 
enjoined  men's  services  to  them  not  simply  fer  his  own  glory,  but  his  gioryin  men's 
vdfiure :  as  if  there  were  any  being  better  thm  himself,  his  eoodness  and  righteous- 
Baps  would  fi;uide  him  to  lore  that  better  than  himself;  because  it  is  good  and 
l%hteous  to  love  that  best  which  is  most  amiaUe :  so,  if  there  were  any  that  could 
4o  OS  more  good,  and  shower  down  more  happiness  upon  us  than  himself  he  would 
1m  content  we  should  obey  that  as  sovereign,  and  steer  our  course  according  to  his 
Isws:  af  God  be  God,  foUow  bun;  but  if  £ud,  then  follow  him '(1  Kings  zniL  21). 
If  the  observance  of  the  precepts  of  Baal  be  more  beneficial  to  you ;  if  jrou  can  ad- 
wance  your  nature  by  his  service,  and  gain  a  more  miffhty  crown  of  happiness  than 
bj  mine,  follow  him  with  all  my  heart :  I  never  intended  to  enjoin  you  any  thing  to 
impair,  but  increase  your  happiness.  The  chief  design  of  Ood  m  his  law  is  the 
liapyiness  of  the  subject ;  and  obedience  is  intended  by  him  as  a  means  for  the 
atUuning  of  happiness,  as  well  as  preserving  his  own  sovereignty :  this  is  the  reason 
whj  he  wishea  thai  Israel  had  walked  in  his  ways,  '  that  their  time  might  liave 
«ilicuired  for  ever'  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  13,  15,  16).  And  by  the  same  reason,  this  was  hia 
intendment  in  his  law  given  to  man,  and  his  covenant  made  with  man  at  the  crear 
fioB,  that  he  might  be  fed  with  the  finest  part  of  his  bounty,  and  be  satisfied  with 
Imiey  out  of  the  eternal  Rock  of  Ages.  To  paraphrase  his  expression  there: — ^The 
goodsktn  of  God  appears  further, 

[Sn  In  engaging  man  to  obedience  by  promises  and  threateningt.  A  threatening 
ia  onfy  mentioned  (Gen.  ii.  17),  but  a  promise  is  implied :  if  eternal  death  were  fixed 
ibr  transgression,  eternal  life  was  thereby  designed  for  obedience :  and  that  it  was 
so^  the  answer  of  Christ  to  the  Ruler  evidenceth,  that  the  first  intendment  of  the 
pwcepC  was  the  eternal  life  of  the  subject,  ordered  to  obey  it. 

1st  God  might  have  acted,  in  settling  his  law,  only  as  a  sovereign.  Though  he 
BUght  have  dealt  with  man  upon  the  score  of  his  absolute  dominion  over  him  as  his 
creature,  and  signified  his  pleasure  upon  the  right  of  his  sovereignty,  threatening 
only  a  penalty  if  man  transgressed,  without  the  promising  a  bountiful  acknowled^ 
inent  of  his  obedience  by  a  reward  as  a  benefactor :  yet  he  would  treat  with  man  m 
gentle  methods,  and  rule  him  in  a  track  of  sweetness  as  well  as  sovereignty :  he 
would  preserve  the  rights  of  his  dominion  in  the  authority  of  his  command^  and 
lionour  the  condescensions  of  his  goodness  in  the  allurements  of  a  promise.  He 
tiiat  might  have  solely  demanded  a  compliance  with  his  will,  would  kindly  article 
with  him,  to  oblige  him  to  observe  him  out  of  love  to  himself  as  well  as  duty  to  his 
Creator ;  that  he  might  have  both  the  interest  of  avoiding  the  threatened  evil  to 
flffiight  him,  and  the  interest  of  attaining  the  promised  good  to  allure  him  to  obe- 
dUenee.  How  doth  he  value  the  title  of 'venefactor  above  that  of  a  Lord,  when  he 
■0  kindly  solicits,  as  well  as  commands;  and  engaseth  to  reward  that  obedience  which 
lie  might  have  absolutely  claimed  as  his  due,  oy  enforcing  fears  of  the  severest 
penalty!  His  sovereignty  seems  to  stoop  below  itself  for  the  elevation  of  his  good- 
ness ;  and  he  is  pleased  to  have  his  kindness  more  taken  notice  of  than  his  authority. 
Kothing  imported  more  condescension  than  his  bringing  forth  his  law  in  the  nature 
ciTa  covenant,  whereby  he  seems  to  humble  himself,  and  veil  his  superiority  to  treat 
with  man  as  his  equal,  that  the  very  manner  of  his  treatment  mignt  oblige  him  in 
tiie  richest  promises  he  made  to  draw  him,  and  the  startling  threatenings  he  nro- 
nocmced  to  link  him  to  his  obedience :  and,  therefore,  is  it  observable,  that  wnen 
after  the  transgression  of  Adam  God  comes  to  deal  with  him,  he  doth  not  do  it  in 
tiiat  thundering  rigour,  which  might  have  been  expected  firom  an  enraged  sovereign, 
Imt  in  a  gentle  examination  (Gen.  iiL  11, 13) :  *  Hast  diou  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof 
I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldst  not  eat? '  To  the  woman,  he  said  no  more 
tfMiiy  *  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  doneT'  And  in  the  Scripture  we  find,  when  he 
dtM  tfia  Israelites  before  him  for  their  aiB^  he  expostnktea  with  them  not  lo  mufiH 
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■.'..  r.  ;..T  w^iuu  rl^'hL  he  had  to  challenge  tbmvr  obedience,  as  upon  the  canity  «i 
r  \.-*.:.  zi'.-i'^  <  t'  h..^  '.JLV  which  they  had  tranagreflsed :  thai  by  the  same  ugjaat 
.  t  ,^r-.-y-^-.c^.  v>.c->>7::h  he  vodd  attract  them  to  their  duty,  he  might  fhaau  1^ 
Af'-rT  :r.-rir  •xmcr  'l*A.L  2 :  Ezek.  xviiL  25). 

•2d.  By  'Jir  :!.r^.i:(i:r.ir.ji  he  manifesta  hu  goodness  as  well  as  by  lui  pnian 
H-^  pr-^muc^  i^.^:  he  rr.Lzht  be  a  revarder,  and  threatens  that  he  micfalDoikii 
p*  t  ..">  T :  :he  uoe  U  i.)  elevate  our  hope,  and  the  other  to  excite  our  uar,  dtttn 
piMa:>:aa  whereby  the  nature  of  man  U  managed  in  the  world.  He  impnotini 
z:.iz.  senunie&tj  of  a  muery  by  tin.  in  his  thundering  ^^m  mi  nation  ^  that  he  h^ 
tr.,z^^-i  hiai  ue  ziore  to  tizabrace  and  be  guided  by  the  motives  of  sweetncsi  is^ 
zr4.:i>-ja«  promiie^.  The  design  of  them  was  to  preserve  man  in  his  dne  bouDdi,d» 
GuC  T-z'^-  cot  hare  occasion  to  blow  upon  hink  the  flames  of  his  justice;  toi^ 
f  rv^  OiuiK  irrezular  paasiucs.  which  the  nature  of  man  (though  created  vi^A 
ar.y  d.^:rd=r .  wu  capable  of  entertaining  upon  the  appearance  of  suitable  obitcii; 
azid  u.  krep  she  waves  from  swelling  upon  any  turning  wind,  that  so  man,  beaf 
n.  j*i-f<t  in  me  use  of  the  goodness  God  nad  allowed  him,  might  still  be  cs^sblctf 
freih  «treazii  of  Divine  bounty,  without  ever  fidlixig  under  his  righteous  vntkiur 
a::y  tru:«rre«s:«:n.  What  a  prospect  of  goodness  is  in  this  proceeding,  to  didiM 
man  ?  Lippiii-^sd  to  be  as  durable  as  his  innocence;  and  set  before  a  ratiomioti' 
ture  ihc  rx:renie«t  mk^ry  due  to  his  crime,  to  affiright  him  from  neglecting  bu 
(  rca*x»r.  and  makin;?  unworthy  returns  to  his  goodness !  What  could  be  dune  iimr 
by  loudness  to  suit  that  pasjsiun  of  fear  which  was  implanted  in  the  nature  of  mUi 
tliAn  10  adeure  him  he  should  not  degenerate  from  the  righteousness  of  his  natiiRi 
and  \-ioUte  the  authority  of  his  Creator,  without  felling  from  his  own  happiness  mi 
sinking  into  the  mo«t  deplorable  calamity! 

3d.  The  reward  he  promised  manifests  jret  further  his  goodness  to  man.  Ii  w 
his  goodne<»s  to  intend  a  reward  to  man ;  no  necessity  could  oblige  God  to  rewud 
iiKin.  had  ho  continued  obedient  in  his  created  state :  for  in  all  rewards  which  ire 
truly  merited,  be>ide  some  kind  of  equality  to  be  considered  between  the  peiva 
doing  service  and  the  person  rewarding,  and  also  between  the  act  performed  sad 
the  reward  bestowed.  Uiere  must  also  be  considered  the  condition  of  the  penes 
doing  the  ser\nce,  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  it  as  a  duty,  but  is  at  his  own  chcicc 
whfiher  tooffer  it  or  no.  But  man,  being  wholly  dependent  on  God  in  his  being  and 
preservation,  having  nothing  of  his  own,  but  what  tie  had  received  from  the  hands 
of  Divine  buunt}*,  his  service  was  due  by  the  strongest  obligation  to  God  (1  Cor.  if. 
7).  But  there  was  no  natural  engagement  on  God  to  return  a  reward  to  him;  fi* 
man  could  return  nothing  of  his  own  but  that  only  which  he  had  received  from  hit 
Creator.  It  must  be  pure  goodness  that  gives  a  gracious  reward  for  a  due  debt,  to 
receive  his  own  from  man,  and  return  more  than  he  liad  received.  A  l)i\ine  rewszd 
doth  far  surmount  the  value  of  a  rational  8er\-ice.  It  was,  therefore,  a  mighty  good- 
ness to  stipulate  with  man.  that  upon  his  obedience  he  should  enjoy  an  immortality 
in  that  nature.  The  article  on  man's  part  was  obedience,  wliich  was  necessarily 
just,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of  man ;  he  had  been  unjust,  ungrateful,  and  vio- 
lated all  laws  of  riglitcousncs:),  had  he  committed  any  act  unworthy  of  one  tfait 
had  been  so  great  a  subject  of  Divine  liberality.*  But  the  article  on  God's  ]«rt,  of 
givijig  a  perpetual  blessedness  to  innocent  man,  was  not  founded  upon  rules  of  strict 
justice  and  righteousness,  for  that  would  have  argued  God  to  be  a  debtor  to  man : 
but  that  God  cannot  be  to  the  work  of  his  hands,  that  had  received  the  materials  of 
his  being  and  acting  from  Iiim,  as  the  vessel  doth  from  the  potter.  But  this  vai 
founded  only  on  tlie  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  nature,  whereby  he  cannot  but  be 
kind  to  an  innocent  and  holy  creature.  The  nature  of  God  inclined  him  to  it  by 
the  rules  of  goodness,  but  the  8er\-icc  of  man  could  not  claim  it  by  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice without  a  stipulation ;  so  that  the  covenant  whereby  God  obliged  himself  to 
continue  the  happiness  of  man  upon  the  contimuuice  of  liis  obedience,  in  the  ori^nal 
of  it,  springs  from  pure  goodness ;  though  the  performance  of  it,  upon  the  fulmling 
condition  required  m  the  creature,  was  founded  upon  the  rules  of  ngliteousncits  and 
truth,  after  Divine  goodness  had  brought  it  forth.  God  did  create  man  for  a  reward 
and  happmcss  ;  now  God's  implanting  in  the  nature  of  man  a  desire  after  happiness 
and  some  lugher  happiness  than  he  had  in  creation  invested  him  in,  doth  evidence 
iliut  God  did  not  create  man  only  for  his  own  service,  but  for  his  attaining  a  greater 

(s)  Amyral.  DxbMxtat.  pp.  C37,  (JSS. 
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ii^imness.  ^  All  rational  creatures  are  poaiesied  with  a  prind^e  of  seeking  after 
fDCM,  the  highest  good,  and  God  did  notpUnt  in  man  this  principle  in  vain;  it  had 
Mit  been  goodness  to  put  this  principle  in  man,  if  he  had  designed  never  to  bestow 
•  luppiness  on  man  for  his  obedience :  this  had  been  repugnant  to  the  goodnew 
and  wisdom  of  God ;  and  the  Scrroture  doth  very  emphaticuly  express  the  felicity 
<if  tnan  to  be  the  des^  of  God  in  the  first  fonning  him  and  moulding  him  a  creature, 
asirell  as  working  him  a  new  creature ;  '  He  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  s<^-same 
Ihing  is  God'  (2  Cor.  v.  1,5) :  he  framed  this  earthly  tabema<&  far  a  residence  in  an 
gtemal  habitation,  and  a  better  habitation  than  an  earthly  paradise.  What  we 
•spect  in  the  resurrection,  that  very  same  thing  God  did  in  creation  intend  us  for; 
Imt  since  the  corruption  of  our  natures,  we  must  undergo  a  dissolution  of  our  bodies, 

~  may  have  just  reason  of  a  despondency,  since  sin  hath  seemed  to  change  the 
of  God's  bounty,  and  brought  us  under  a  curse.  He  hath  eiven  us  the 
of  his  Spirit,  as  an  assurance  that  he  will  perform  that  very  sel&Mune  thing, 
ihB  conferring  that  happiness  upon  renewed  creatures  for  which  he  first  formed  man 
in  creMion,  when  he  compacted  his  earthly  tabemade  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
mred  H  up  before  him. 

4th.  It  was  a  mighty  goodness  that  God  should  give  man  an  eternal  reward. 
That  an  eternity  of  reward  was  promised,  is  implied  in  the  deadi  that  was  threatened 
upon  transgression :  whatsoever  you  conceive  the  threatened  death  to  be,  either  for 
aatnre,  or  duration  upon  tran^ression ;  of  the  same  nature  and  duration  you  must 
•imoae  the  life  to  be,  which  is  implied  upon  his  constancy  in  his  integrity.  As  sin 
voud  render  him  an  eternal  object  of  God's  hatred,  so  his  obedience  would  render 
Um  an  eternally  amiable  object  to  his  Creator,  as  the  standing  angels  are  preserved 
and  confirmed  in  an  entire  felicity  and  glory.  Though  the  threateninff  be  only 
<UL[nessed  by  God  (Gen.  ii.  17),  yet  the  oUier  is  implied,  and  mi^t  easify  be  oon- 
dnded  from  it  by  Adam.  And  one  reason  why  God  only  ezpressra  the  threatening, 
and  not  the  promise,  was,  because  man  might  collect  some  hopes  and  expectations 
of  a  perpetual  happiness  from  that  image  of  God  which  he  beneld  in  himself,  and 
from  the  large  provision  he  had  made  for  him  in  the  world,  and  the  commissioa 
given  him  to  increase  and  multiply,  and  to  rule  as  a  lord  over  his  other  works ; 
whereas  he  could  not  so  easily  have  imagined  himself  capable  of  heing  exjpOBed  to 
mch  an  extraordinary  calamity  as  an  eternal  death,  without  some  sigmfication  of  it 
from  God.  It  is  easily  concludable,  that  eternal  life  was  supposed  to  be  promised, 
Co  be  conferred  noon  him  if  he  stood,  as  well  as  eternal  death  to  be  inflicted  on  him 
if  he  rebelled.*  Now  this  eternal  life  was  not  due  to  his  nature,  but  it  was  a  puro 
beam,  and  eift  of  Divine  goodness :  for  there  was  no  proportion  between  man's 
aervice  in  his  innocent  estate,  and  a  reward  so  ^at  both  for  nature  and  duration : 
it  was  a  higher  reward  than  can  be  imagined  either  due  to  the  nature  of  man,  or 
upon  any  natural  right  claimable  by  his  obedience.  All  that  could  be  expected  by 
lum  was  but  a  natural  happiness,  not  a  supernatural :  as  there  was  no  necessity 
upon  the  account  of  natural  riehteousness,  so  there  was  no  necessity  upon  the 
account  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  elevate  the  nature  of  man  to  a  supernatural 
happiness,  merely  because  he  created  him :  for  though  it  be  necessaiy  for  God,  when 
he  would  create,  in  regard  of  his  wisdom,  to  create  for  some  end,  vet  it  was  not 
necessary  that  c»d  should  be  a  supernatural  end  and  happiness,  since  a  natural 
Uessedness  had  been  sufiicient  for  man.  And  though  Goo,  in  creating  angels  and 
men  intellectual  and  rational  creatures,  did  make  them  necessary  for  hiinself  and 
hia  own  glory,  yet  it  was  not  necessarily  for  him  to  order  either  ansels  or  men  to 
mch  a  felicity  as  consists  in  a  dear  vision,  and  so  high  a  firuition,  of  himself:  for  all 
other  things  are  made  by  him  for  himself,  and  yet  not  for  the  vision  of  himselfl 
God  might  have  created  man  only  for  a  natural  happiness,  according  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  natural  faculties,  and  had  dealt  bountifully  with  him,  u  he  had  never 
intended  him  a  supernatural  blessedness  and  an  eternal  recompense :  but  what  a 
largeness  of  goodness  is  here,  to  design  man,  in  his  creation,  for  so  rich  a  blessedness 
9M  an  eternal  life,  with  the  firuition  of  himself  I  He  hath  not  only  given  to  man  aD 
things  which  are  necessary,  but  designed  for  mai.\  that  which  the  poor  creature  could 
not  imagine :  be  garnished  the  earth  for  him,  and  garnished  him  for  an  eternal  feli^ 
dty,  had  he  not,  by  slighting  the  goodness  of  God,  stripped  himself  of  the  present 
«nd  foifoited  his  fUture  blesMdness. 

(a)  Bosns.  dsi*Blis,TaL  I.  pp.  IM,  UT. 
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Seamdl^,  The  manifesUtioa  of  this  ^oodne«  in  Redeaaptiom,    Tlie  vhok  goff 
is  nothing  but  one  entire  mirror  of  Divine  goodness :  the  whole  of  wdnnpbni  i 
wrapped  up  in  that  one  crprenion  of  the  angels'  soiLg  (Luke  iL  14),  'GooMI 
towards  man.*  The  angeb  sang  but  one  ioog  befisre,  wUch  is  apon  rnoord,  Inrt  At 
matter  of  it  seems  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God  diiefly  in  creation  (Job  zzzviiL  7;  tm- 
pare  chap.  ix.  5,  6,  8,  9).    The  angels  are  there  meant  by  the  '  morning  Man;'  ik 
visible  stars  of  heayen  were  not  distinctly  formed  when  the  Ibundadoos  of  the  «4 
were  laid :  and  the  title  of  the  sons  of  OodTenfies  it,  since  none  but  creataies  dmith 
standing  are  dignified  in  Scripture  with  that  title.  There  they  celebrate  his  witdoa  ■ 
creation ;  here  his  goodness  m  redemptioiit  which  u  the  entire  matter  of  the  ma^ 
L  Goodness  was  the  spring  of  redemptioo.  All  and  erery  part  of  it  owes  csha 
this  perfection  the  appearance  of  it  in  the  world.   This  only  excited  wisdom  to  bng 
forth  from  so  great  an  evil  as  the  apostasy  of  man^  so  great  a  good  as  the  leeofoy 
of  him.    When  man  fell  from  his  created  goodness^  God  wocdd  eyidence  tkst  k 
NHild  not  fall  from  his  infinite  goodness :  thst  the  greatest  evil  could  not  sonniBl 
he  abilit}'  of  his  wisdom  to  contrive,  nor  the  rich^  of  his  bounty  to  present  »s 
emedy  for  it     Divine  Goodness  would  not  stand  by  a  spectator,  without  bnv 
ievever  of  that  misery  man  had  plunged  himself  into;  but  hy  astonishing  metbedi 
it  would  recover  him  to  happiness,  who  had  wrested  himself  out  of  his  haiid%  to 
ling  himself  into  the  most  deplorable  calamity:  and  it  was  the  greater,  nxc  it 
surmounted  those  natural  inclinations,  and  those  strong  provocations,  which  he  kad 
to  shower  down  the  power  of  his  wrath.     What  could  lie  the  source  of  sudi  a  pro- 
cedure, but  this  excellency  of  the  Divine  nature,  since  no  violence  could  foRe  bia, 
nor  was  there  any  merit  to  persuade  to  such  a  restoration  ?   This,  under  the  nane 
of  his  *  love,'  is  rendered  the  sole  cause  of  the  redeeming  death  of  the  Son :  it  vssto 
cMimmend  his  love  with  the  highest  gloss,  and  in  so  singular  a  manner  that  had  ooi 
its  parallel  in  nature,  nor  in  ful  his  other  works,  and  reaches  in  the  brigfatnesi  oik 
beyond  the  manifested  extent  of  an^  other  attribute  (Rom.  ▼.  8).     It  must  be  ooi?  a 
miraculous  goodness  that  induced  him  to  expose  the  life  of  his  Son  to  those  difficoion 
in  the  world,  and  death  upon  the  cross,  for  the  fineedom  of  sordid  rebels :  his  gmi 
end  was  to  give  such  a  demonstration  of  the  liberality  of  his  nature,  as  might  be 
attractive  to  his  creature,  remove  its  shakings  and  tremblings,  and  encourage  iti 
approachL's  to  him.    It  is  in  this  he  would  not  only  manifest  his  love,  but  assume  die 
name  of  '  Love.'  By  this  name  the  Holy  Ghost  calls  him,  in  relation  to  this  good  vill 
nmnifeHted  in  his  Son  (1  John  iv.  8,  9),  '  God  is  love.'  In  this  is  manifested  the  lore 
of  Crod  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that 
we  might  *Iivc  throu£^h  him.'   He  would  take  the  name  he  never  expressed  himteif 
in  before.     He  was  Jehovah,  in  regard  of  the  truth  of  his  promise ;  so  he  would  be 
known  of  old :  he  is  Goodness,  in  regard  of  the  grandeur  of  his  affection  in  the 
misHion  of  his  Son :  and,  therefore,  he  would  be  known  by  the  name  of  Love  nov, 
in  I  he  days  of  the  gospel. 

ii.  It  was  a  pure  goodness.  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  pity  our  misery,  and 
ri'))air  our  ruins :  he  might  have  stood  to  the  terms  of  the  first  covenant,  and  exact^ 
our  eternal  death,  since  we  had  committed  an  infinite  transc;rcssion :  he  was  under 
no  tie  to  put  off  the  robes  of  a  judge  for  the  bowels  of  a  father,  and  erect  a  mere}- 
M.>at  above  his  tribunal  of  justice.^  The  reparation  of  man  had  no  necessan*  con- 
nexion with  his  creation ;  it  follows  not,  that  because  Goodness  had  extracted  us 
from  nothing  by  a  mighty  power,  that  it  must  lift  us  out  of  wilfiil  misery  by  a  mighty 
grace.  Certainly  that  God  who  had  no  need  of  creating  us,  had  far  less  need  of 
redeeming  us :  for,  since  he  created  one  world,  he  could  have  as  eaaily  destroyed  it, 
and  reared^another.  It  had  not  been  unbecoming  the  Divine  Goodness  or  Wisdom, 
to  have  let  man  perpetually  wallow  in  that  sink  wherein  he  had  plunged  himself, 
since  he  was  crimmoJ  by  his  own  will,  and,  therefore,  miserable  by  his  own  fruit  : 
nothing  could  necessitate  this  reparation.  If  Divine  Goodness  could  not  be  obliged 
hy  the  angelical  dignity  to  repair  that  nature,  he  is  further  from  any  obligation  by 
the  meanness  of  man  to  repair  human  nature.  There  was  less  necessity  to  restore 
man  than  to  restore  tlie  fallen  angels.  What  could  man  do  to  obliee  God  to  a 
reparation  of  him,  since  he  could  not  render  him  a  recompense  for  his  goodneu 
manifested  in  his  creation?  He  must  be  much  more  impotent  to  render  bin  • 
debtor  for  the  redemption  of  him  from  misery.    Could  it  be  a  salary  lor  any  thim 

(»)  Rada.  Contzoven.  Pitt  IIL  f.  au. 
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ddooef  AIm!  wemnwohat  finom  meritiii^  it,  that  by  oar  dafly  dnneriti,  we 
imbitiaiii  to  pot  a  itop  to  any  finther  efibaioiis  of  it :  we  could  not  have  oom- 
d  of  Idniy  if  he  had  hak  na  in  the  miwry  we  had  courted,  once  he  was  bound 
law  to  beitow  upon  na  the  reooveiy  we  wanted.  When  the  apoitle  apeaki  of 
ispd  of '  redemption,'  he  nreth  it  tiie  title  of  the  '  goipel  of  the  ble«ed  God ' 
0.  L 11).  It  was  the  goeptt  of  a  God  abounding  in  hit  own  Ueiaednees,  which 
ed  no  addition  by  man'a  redemption ;  if  he  had  been  ble«ed  Inr  it,  it  had  been 
IneM  to  himielf,  aa  well  as  to  the  creature :  it  was  not  an  indigent  goodneu 
If  the  receiving  any  thing  from  us ;  but  it  was  a  pure  ffoodness,  streaming  out 
m,  without  bringing  any  thing  into  itMlf  for  the  perfection  of  it :  there  was 
sdness  in  us  to  m  tne  motive  of  his  love,  but  his  goodness  was  the  fountain 
benefit 

It  was  a  distinct  goodness  of  the  whole  Trinity.  In  the  creation  of  man  we 
general  consultation  (Gen.  L  26),  without  those  distinct  labours  and  offices 
h  person,  and  without  those  raised  expressions  and  marks  of  ioy  and  triumph 
man's  restoration.  In  this  there  are  distinct  functions :  the  grace  of  too 
r,  the  merit  of  the  Son,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Snirit  The  Father  makes  tho 
se  of  redemption,  the  Son  seals  it  witn  his  blood,  and  the  Spirit  applies  it 
'ather  adopts  us  to  be  his  children,  the  Son  redeems  us  to  be  his  members, 
le  Spirit  renews  us  to  be  his  temples.  In  this  the  Father  testifies  hhnself  well- 
d  in  a  voice ;  the  Son  proclaims  his  own  delight  to  do  Uie  will  of  God,  and  the 
hastens,  with  the  wing  of  a  dove,  to  fit  him  for  his  work,  and  afterwards,  in 
paiition  in  the  likeness  of  fiery  tongues^  manifests  his  seal  for  the  propagation 
redeeming  goepeL 

The  effects  of  it  proclaim  His  ereat  goodness.  It  is  by  this  we  are  delivered 
Jie  corruption  of  our  nature,  the  ruin  of  our  happiness,  the  deformity  of  our 
ind  the  punishment  of  our  transgressions :  he  frees  us  from  the  ignorance 
(with  we  were  darkened,  and  frmn  the  slavery  wherein  we  were  fettered. 
I  he  came  to  make  Adam's  process  after  his  crime,  instead  of  pronouncing  the 
loe  of  death  he  had  merited,  he  utters  a  promise  that  man  could  not  have 
ted ;  his  kindness  swells  above  his  provoked  justice,  and,  while  he  chaseth 
at  of  paradise,  he  gives  him  hopes  of^  regaining  the  same,  or  a  better  habita- 
and  IS,  in  the  whole,  more  ready  to  prevent  him  with  the  blessings  of  his 
less,  than  charge  him  with  the  horror  of  his  crimes  (Gen.  iii.  15).  It  is  a 
«8s  that  pardons  us  more  transgressions  than  there  are  moments  in  our  lives, 
rerlooks  as  many  follies  as  there  are  thoughts  in  our  heart :  he  doth  not  only 
B  our  wants,  but  restores  us  to  our  dignity.  It  is  a  ereater  testimony  of 
less  to  instate  a  person  in  the  highest  honours,  than  barely  to  supply  his  pre- 
necessity :  it  is  an  admirable  pity  whereby  he  was  inclined  to  reaecm  us,  and 
comparable  affi^ction  whereby  he  was  resolved  to  exalt  us.  What  can  be 
d  more  of  him  than  his  goodness  hath  granted  ?  He  hath  sought  us  out  when 
ire  lost,  and  ransomed  us  when  we  were  captives ;  he  hath  pardoned  us  when 
ere  condemned,  and  raised  us  when  we  were  dead.  In  creation  he  reared  us 
nothing,  in  redemption  he  delivers  our  understanding  from  ignorance  and 
r,  and  our  wills  from  impotence  and  obstinacy,  and  our  whole  man  from  a 
worse  than  that  nothing  he  drew  us  from  by  creation. 

Hence  we  may  consider  the  height  of  this  goodness  in  redemption  to  exceed 
in  creation.  He  gave  man  a  being  in  creation,  but  did  not  draw  him  from 
resaible  misery  by  that  act  His  liberality  in  the  gospel  doth  infinitely  surpass 
we  admire  in  the  works  of  nature ;  his  goodness  in  the  latter  is  more  astonish- 
>  oar  belief  than  his  goodness  in  creation  is  visible  to  our  eye.  There  is  more 
bounty  expressed  in  that  one  verse,  *  So  God  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
oly  begotten  Son'  (John  iii.  16),  than  there  is  in  the  whole  volume  of  the 
:  it  is  an  incomprehensible  so;  a  so  that  all  the  angels  in  heaven  cannot 
■e ;  and  few  comment  upon,  or  understand,  the  dimensions  of  this  to.  In 
on  he  formed  an  innocent  creature  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  in  redemption 
itores  a  rebellious  creature  by  the  blood  of  his  Son :  it  is  greater  than  that 
less  manifested  in  creation. 

.  In  regard  of  the  difficulty  of  effecting  it  In  creation,  mere  nothing  was 
dahed  to  bring  us  into  being ;  in  redemption,  sullen  enmity  was  conquered 
e  enjoyment  of  our  restoration ;  in  creation,  he  subdued  a  nidlity  to  make  ui 
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creatures ;  in  redemption,  his  gcxidnett  oveioouisa  fan  omnipoleiit  jmtiee  to  nrtR 
us  to  felicity.  A  word  from  ttie  mouth  of  Goodness  inspired  the  dmt  of  bbi 
bodies  with  a  living  soul ;  but  the  blood  of  his  Son  must  be  shed,  and  diehfitf 
natural  aftection  seem  to  be  overturned,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  oar  renewed  kif 
pinefti.  In  the  first,  heaven  did  but  speak,  and  the  earth  was  formed;  is  it 
second,  heaven  itself  must  sink  to  earth,  and  be  clothed  with  dusty  earth,  tankat 
man's  dunt  to  its  original  state. 

2d.  This  goodness  is  greater  than  that  manifested  in  creation,  in  regsriofis 
cost.    This  was  a  more  expensive  goodness  than  what  was  laid  out  in  cMam. 

*  llie  redemption  of  one  soul  is  precious'  (P^  zlix.  8>,  mnch  more  cosdj^tb 
whole  fabric  of  the  world,  or  as  many  worlds  as  the  understandings  of  saicli  ■ 
their  utmost  extent  can  conceive  to  be  created.  For  the  efiecting  of  this  Goi  pan 
with  his  dearest  treasure,  and  his  Son  eclipses  his  choicest  glory.  For  thii  Goi 
must  bo  made  man,  Eternity  must  suffer  death,  the  Lord  of  angels  must  weep iii 
cradle,  and  tlie  Creator  of  the  world  must  hantt  like  a  slave ;  he  muft  be  id  i 
inaiifrer  in  Bi>thlehem,  and  die  upon  a  cross  on  Calvary  ;  imspotted  righteoonai 
must  be  made  sin,  and  unblemished  blessedness  he  made  a  curse.  He  wss  it  m 
other  expense  than  the  breath  of  his  mouth  to  form  man ;  the  fruits  o{  the  eiitk 
could  have  maintained  innocent  man  without  any  other  cost;  but  his  brobs 
nature  cannot  be  healed  without  the  invaluable  medicine  of  the  blood  of  Gei 
View  Cluist  in  the  womb  and  in  the  manger,  in  his  weary  steps  and  hnn^ 
bowels,  in  his  prostrations  in  the  garden,  and  in  his  clodded  drops  df  bloody  fweit; 
view  his  head  pierced  with  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  his  fince  besmeared  with  dis 
soldiers'  slabber;  view  him  in  his  march  to  Calvary,  and  his  elevation  od  the 
painful  cross,  with  his  head  hanged  down,  and  his  side  streaming-  blood ;  view  liia 
|>elted  with  the  scof&  of  the  governors,  and  the  derisions  of  the  rabble ;  and  «^ 
m  all  tliis,  what  cost  Goodness  was  at  for  man's  redemption  !  In  creation,  li» 
power  made  the  sun  to  shine  upon  us,  and,  in  redemption,  his  bowels  aent  a  Sea 
to  die  for  us. 

3d.  This  goodness  of  God  in  redemption  is  greater  than  that  manifested  ii 
creation,  in  regard  of  man's  desert  of  the  contrary.  In  the  creation,  as  there 
was  nothing  without  him  to  allure  him  to  the  expressions  of  his  bounty,  so  therr 
was  nothing  that  did  damp  the  inclinations  of  his  goodness :  the  nothing  from 
whence  the  world  was  drawn,  could  never  merit,  nor  demerit  a  being,  because  it 
was  nothing ;  as  there  was  nothing  to  engage  him,  so  there  was  nothing  to  disoblige 
him ;  as  his  favour  could  not  be  merited,  so  neither  could  his  anger  he  deserrrd. 
But  in  tliis  he  finds  ingratitude  against  the  former  marks  of  his  goodness,  snd 
rebellion  against  the  sweetness  of  his  sovereignty,— crimes  unworthy  of  the  dews 
of  goodness,  and  worthy  of  the  sharpest  strokes  of  vengeance  ;  and  therefore  the 
Scripture  advancetli  the  honour  of  it  above  the  title  of  mere  goodness,  to  thst  cf 

*  grace '  (Horn.  i.  2 ;  Titus  ii.  11);  because  men  were  not  only  unworthy  of  a  blew- 
ing,  but  worthy  of  a  curse.  An  innocent  nothing  more  deserves  creation,  thsn  s 
cul{>uble  creature  desonTS  an  exemption  from  destruction.  W'hen  man  fell,  sod 
gare  occasion  to  God  to  repent  of  his  created  work,  his  ravishing  goodness  sm^ 
mounted  the  occasions  he  hod  of  repenting,  and  the  provocations  he  had  to  tlw 
destniction  of  his  frame. 

4th.  It  was  a  greater  goodness  than  was  expressed  towards  the  angels. 

1.  A  greater  goodness  than  was  expressed  towards  the  standing  angels.  The 
Son  of  God  did  no  more  expose  his  lite  for  the  confirmation  of  those  that  stood, 
than  for  the  restoration  of  those  that  fell :  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  for  the  holy 
angels,  but  for  simple  man ;  they  needed  the  grace  of  God  to  confirm  them,  but 
not  the  death  of  Christ  to  restore  or  presence  them  ;  they  had  a  beloved  holine«  to 
be  established  by  the  powerful  grace  of  God,  b\it  not  any  abominable  sin  to  be 
blotted  out  by  the  blood  of  God  ;  they  had  no  debt  to  pay  but  tliat  of  obedience ; 
but  we  had  both  a  debt  of  obedience  to  the  precepts,  and  a  debt  of  suffering  to  the 
penalty,  after  tlie  fall.  Whether  the  holy  angels  were  confirmed  by  Christ,  or  ii(\ 
IS  a  question:  some  think  they  were,  from  Colos.  i.  20,  where  '  thmgs  in  heaven' 
arc  said  to  be  '  reconciled  ;'  but  some  think,  tliat  place  signifies  no  more  than  the 
reconciliation  of  things  in  heaven,  if  meunt  of  the  angels,  to  things  on  earth,  with 
whom  they  were  at  enmity  in  the  cause  of  their  Sovereign ;  or  the  reconciliation  ot 
things  in  heaven  to  God,  is  meant  the  glorified  saints,  who  were  once  in  a  state  of 
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I  MB,  and  whom  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cron  reached,  diough  dead  long  before 

r  liut  if  angels  were  confinned  by  Christ,  it  was  by  him  not  as  a  slain  sacrifice,  but 

«i  the  soTercign  Head  of  the  whole  creation,  appointed  by  God  to  gather  all  things 

'  Jbto  one ;  wh^  some  think  to  be  the  intendment  of  (Epb.  L  10),  where  all  things^ 

,  j»  well  those  in  heaven,  as  those  in  earth,  are  said  to  be  'gathered  together  in  one, 

,  in  Christ'    Where  is  a  syllable  in  Scripture  of  his  being  crucified  for  angels,  but 

oply  for  sinners?  Not  for  the  confirmation  of  the  one,  but  the  reconciliation  of  the 

.oCber ;  to  that  the  goodness  whereby  God  continued  those  blessed  spirits  in  heaven, 

ihrough  the  efiusions  of  his  grace,  is  a  small  thing  to  the  restoring  us  to  our  forfeited 

Jwypiness,  through  the  streams  of  Divine  blood.    The  preserving  a  man  in  life  is  a 

litUe  thing,  and  a  smaller  benefit  than  the  raising  a  man  firom  death.  The  rescuing 

m  man  from  an  ignominious  punishment,  lays  a  greater  obligation  than  barely  to 

prevent  him  from  committing  a  capital  crime.  The  preserving  a  man  standing  upon 

the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  is  more  easy  than  to  bring  a  crippled  and  phthisical  man, 

from  tne  bottom  to  the  top.    The  continuance  God  gave  to  the  angels,  is  not  so 

■ignal  a  mark  of  his  goodness  as  the  deliverance  he  gave  to  us ;  since  Uiey  were  not 

aunk  into  sin,  nor  by  any  crime  fallen  into  misery. 

2  His  goodness  in  redemption  is  greater  than  any  goodness  expressed  to  the  fallen 
anffeU.  It  is  the  wonder  of  hb  goodness  to  us,  that  he  was  mindful  of  follen  man, 
•na  careless  of  fallen  angels ;  that  he  should  visit  man,  wallowing  in  -death  and 
Uood,  with  the  dav-spring  from  on  hi^h,  and  never  turn  the  Esyptian  i1fti-lrn<Hm  of 
devils  into  cheerful  da^ ;  when  they  smned,  Divine  thunder  dawed  them  into  hell ; 
vhen  man  sinned,  Divine  blood  wafts  the  fallen  creature  firom  his  misery:  the 
angels  wallow  in  Uieir  own  blood  for  ever,  while  Christ  is  made  partaker  of  our 
blood,  and  wallows  in  his  blood,  that  we  might  not  for  ever  corrupt  in  ours ;  they 
tumbled  down  from  heaven,  and  Divine  goodness  would  not  vouchsafe  to  catoh 
them ;  man  tumbles  down,  and  Divine  goc^ness  holds  out  a  hand  drenched  in  the 
Uood  of  Him,  that  was  firom  the  foundations  of  the  world,  to  lift  us  up  (Heb.  ii.  16). 
He  spared  not  those  dignified  spirits,  when  they  revolted ;  andspared  not  punishing 
his  Son  for  dusty  man,  when  he  offended ;  when  he  might  as  well  for  ever  have  let 
man  lie  in  the  chains  wherein  he  had  entangled  himself,  as  them.  We  were  as  fit 
objects  of  justice  as  they,  and  they  as  fit  objects  of  goodness  as  we;  they  were  not 
more  wretched  by  their  fall  than  we ;  and  the  poverty  of  our  nature  rendered  us  more 
nnable  to  recover  ourselves,  than  the  dignity  of  theirs  did  them ;  they  were  his 
Reuben,  his  first-bom ;  they  were  his  might,  and  the  beginning  of  his  strength ;  vet 
those  elder  sons  he  neglected,  to  prefer  the  younger ;  they  were  the  prime  and  golden 
pieces  of  creation,  not  laden  with  gross  matter,  yet  they  lie  under  the  ruins  of  their 
fall,  while  man,  lead  in  comparison  of  them,  is  refined  for  another  world.  They 
■cemed  to  be  fitter  objects  of  Divine  goodness,  in  regard  of  the  eminency  of  tlieir 
nature  above  the  human ;  one  angel  excelled  in  endowments  of  mind  and  spirit, 
vastness  of  understanding,  greatness  of  power,  all  the  sons  of  men ;  they  were  more 
capable  to  praise  him,  more  capable  to  serve  him ;  and  because  of  the  acuteness 
of  their  comprehension,  more  able  to  have  a  due  estimate  of  such  a  redemption, 
had  it  been  lUforded  them ;  yet  that  goodness  which  had  created  them  so  comely, 
would  not  lay  itself  out  in  rentoring  the  beauty  they  had  defaced.  The  promise 
was  of  bruising  the  serpent's  head  for  us,  not  of  lifting  up  the  serpent's  head  with 
us;  their  nature  was  not  assumed,  nor  any  command  given  them  to  believe  or 
repent ;  not  one  devil  spared,  not  one  apostate  spirit  recovered,  not  one  of  those 
eminent  creatures  restored ;  every  one  of  them  hath  only  a  prospect  of  misery,  with- 
out any  glimpse  of  recovery ;  they  were  ruined  under  one  sin,  and  we  repaired  under 
many.  All  His  redeeming  goodness  was  laid  out  upon  man  (Ps.  cxliv.  3) ;  '  What 
is  man  that  thou  takcst  knowledge  of  him ;  and  the  Son  of  man,  that  thou  makest 
account  of  him  V  Making  account  of  him  above  angels ;  as  they  fell  without  any 
tempting  them,  so  God  would  leave  them  to  rise,  without  any  assisting  them.  I 
know  the  schools  trouble  themselves  to  find  out  the  reasons  of  this  peculiaritv  of 
grace  to  man,  and  not  to  them  ;  because  the  whole  human  nature  fell,  but  only  a 
part  of  the  angelical ;  the  one  sinned  by  a  seduction,  and  the  other  bv  a  sullenness, 
without  any  tempter ;  every  angel  sinned  by  his  own  proper  will,  w  ncreas  Adam's 
posterity  sinned  ny  the  will  of  me  first  man,  the  common  root  of  all.  God  would 
deprive  Uie  devil  of  any  glory  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  envious  desire  to  hinder 
Di'iu  ^m  attainment  and  possession  of  that  happiness  which  himself  had  losC 
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"lie    roriL  'n-it  !ii»  i\'*  zi*  '■jr.'.r  Imt'*G3B1  imn-      3e  ro    _^j*a   zt  t^t-,:.  -::_:  - 
nMVieA  'hr  \  -ime  int  v,  '.ct*  hLn  !y»  is  aimuaijun   11   i-    -r  -!r=a*   i-r^  -    "? 
ppT^on  'o  -mora  1  rft  a  r"»^*r»  -jt,  -r.  -haz  ncani.  iccanniei  iriir*  "^i  '■^"••'   =ir  a 
iril  *  ir»*»?nt  naiie  -n  iim     thrii  Ovi  Tiinert  jor  raurfRDCC!!   ;x:i>^-^-    r.-*  t=  rd.- 
■ixDjnntrM  »i  -lie  R^tiKner.  vici  wsisenceth  ixm  3>  m  juniili;iii..zi  ^zi  -ar*r.  -  -tjx 
vi  iiir  •xaitation  n  iPAr^n  .  he  w  deaimaa  o)  heav  iitti   f"'^?*^ — r    .z:::   '<r  :^ 
'iiefrfiin?.  'Hat  t*-*  lueht  int  jman  mcier  hia  dnwns.  ind  iieeei  iniirr  m  T-21Z    '^ 
.parpfi  Hit   iim.  hat  le  michc  man  la :  ndzaed  aox  za  «r'ss  aisl.  "Sii  :r  zL^r^  ^ 
■**^!l  .lU'OA^^  »-:rh  u     'Xr-»ni!!iefi  aa  Tsriri  in  the  buiod  it  liis  f^-iL  -riii  :  h-tz 
rbr  -''er  jp  r^-t  rrrh  lun.  int  that  his  z*30(izies  slight  2br  ■i'"*^  tttitss-  -    -  -- 
~at:on      le  ru  vilin?  'ji  oa?-*  his  ^on  maile  man.  <ind  iie.  mrhw  'zxkz  ^^^j^  :^  '^^ 
ptT.aiu  Fill  laft  iiiiiAjnwfi  v<  nin  limseif :  he  ieemed  a  ie^rade  101  -or  ^  -rzr  rr. 
7101  .ii»  vifl.  ■     2iit  iincf*  he  :nuifi  not  ae  anfted  a  any  but  :a  in  urcilrcni^  ^  1- 
M  -  •-  ;i-  ::-.ii.»;  -.ut  ie  in::jid  v.  laj  T-ler  ind  aiors  Mrdid  zn^arr  -han.  'zit  -atz^' 
fl:ir..r-»  :t  -w.m     uiii  'vhi'n.  "liia  5«:n,  in  onr  namr?.  prayid  'irar  "ae  ran  21:^--  Ti.-i 
f*;r'.  ::■.'..  O  v.d:-.f»*i  Tr'.'Ld  "rtt  fli&r  ic  5n  ihew  hov  is  's'llued  the  ■n:in-'.-g!-:  r.   : 
.vt* :.  .7.  •-.*  <Ji.Tu>«r.  '.f  — idT..  a^'x*  the  prinervacon  of  the  life  2t  m  i^jr  1  ;-"*•-- 

J-  pA-.'-}".Jir,  TrhTfiin  tr.;.*  jr^j^eaa  aspean  : — 

Ji-  7"'i*  fir«»  fvJ'ition  to  r?dft<S!r:,  and  the  means  axTTwinted  :or  r^-ii'—^r.  t. 
r*'^/']  ^ftv«.  r»'»  ••fhrr  jnrjric<:m^nt  bui  Divine  goodne«.  We  canncc  toij  iupi — :-•- 
t',«  rri^rie  iff  f'hri^l ;  but  vre  mu^t  not  10  auch  extend  the  merit  of  Chrisc  is  -  ir. » 
%  t;»|j«*  »//  (f|ifK4;  t)i<:  fff»fft\nfr^^  of  God :  thoGzh  we  owe  cur  redernpci;!:  iz-;  .  ' 
frs.'A  '4  it  fo  th**  di^ath  of  Christ,  vrt  we  owe  not  the  first  rersolutions  :£  ?»-i-T=3»:  ". 
Aijri  4^rjrri^ion  '>f  our  nahinr,  tfift  meani  of  redemption,  to  the  men:  jf  .'-.-?:. 
Divine  z/^nun  only,  without  the  association  of  any  merit,  not  only  ci  -r.t--*.  :t:  i* 
the  R«»d»:emer  him^:If,  fyjrat  tho  first  purpose  of  our  recovery ;  he  was  5iz;r«*i  c. 
and  predeMtinatrf^d  Ut  ha  our  Rcrdecmor,  Wore  he  took  our  natiu^  to  moht  cur  r^  tt- 
non.  ■  God  lent  hi*  Son,'  in  a  frequent  expre«ion  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jolir.  -  -■ 
iii.  -M :  r.  2( :  xvii.  3;.  To  what  end  di'i  God  <end  Gurist.  but  to  redeem  .*  T  : 
purpose  of  redemption,  therefore,  preceded  the  pitching  upon  Christ  as  the  z:c.ir? 
oud  pnicurin^  cause  of  it,  i.  a.  of  our  actual  redemption,  but  not  of  the  redc«!r.-r.j: 
]>urp«iiie ;  the  end  is  aJways  in  intention  before  the  means.^  *  God  sc  lored  the  wo-ii. 
Ttjai  lie  ;^ve  his  only  begotten  Son  ;'  the  love  of  God  to  the  world  was  first  in  ic:£r.- 
■  iuii,  :uk1  the  order  of  nature,  lieforc  the  will  of  giving  his  Son  to  the  world.  H  j 
iniemiou  of  saving  was  before  the  misnion  of  a  Saviour ;  90  that  this  afiection  rotk*, 
riui  I'roui  the  merit  of  Girist,  but  the  merit  of  Clirist  was  directed  by  this  atTection. 
It  waii  the  eiiect  of  it,  not  the  cause.  Nor  was  the  union  of  our  nature  with  his 
itt:iiicd  by  him  :  all  his  meritorious  acts  were  performed  in  our  nature ;  the  nature, 
iicrei'ore,  wherein  he  performed  it,  was  not  merited;  that  grace  which  was  not, 
-''juld  !:oi  merit  what  it  was;  he  could  n>)t  merit  that  humanity',  which  must  be 
c)  Lingcnil  de  Kach&rUt,  iiji.  ;>).  8').  {d)  Lnsios. 
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before  he  could  merit  any  tfatnff  for  vm,  beeanfe  all  mcril  for  ni  mult  be 
in  the  natare  which  had  ofended.  It  is  true  *  Chriat  gave  bimaelf/  but  bj 
Cfndcr  of  DiYine  ffoodncM;  he  that  begat  him,  pitched  upon  him,  and  edled  him 
great  work  (Heb.  ▼.  5) ;  he  is  therefore  caUed  '  the  Lamb  of  God,'  as  being 
iqpart  by  God  to  be  a  propitiating  and  appeasing  sacrifice.  He  is  the  '  Wisdom 
Ood,'  since  fix>m  the  Father  he  reveals  the  counsel  and  order  of  redemption.  In 
regtad  he  caUs  God  'his  God'  in  the  prophet  (Isa.  zliz.  4),  and  in  the  evan- 
it  (John  zz.  ]  7) ;  though  he  was  biff  with  afiection  for  the  accomplishment,  yet 
eune  not  to  do  his  '  own  will,'  but  me  will  of  Divine  goodness ;  nis  own  will  it 
^  too,  but  not  nrindpally,  as  being  the  first  wheel  in  motion,  but  subordinate  to 
eternal  will  of  Divine  l>ounty.  It  was  by  the  will  of  God  that  he  came,  and  by 
^^^  win  he  drank  the  dreggy  cup  of  bitterness.  Divine  justice  laid  *  upon  him  the 
^^tlquity  of  us  all,'  but  Divme  goodness  intended  it  for  our  rescue ;  Divine  goodness 
^fcttgled  him  out,  and  set  him  apart ;  Divine  goodness  invited  him  to  it ;  Divine 
dness  commanded  him  to  efiect  it,  and  ]mt  a  law  into  his  heart,  to  bias  him  in 
perfbnning  of  it;  Divine  goodness  sent  htm,  and  Divine  goodness  moved  justice 
I  bruise  him ;  and,  after  his  sacrifice.  Divine  goodness  accepted  him,  and  caressed 
^  for  it  So  earnest  was  it  for  our  redemption,  as  to  give  out  special  and  irrever- 
I  orders :  death  was  commanded  to  be  endured  by  him  for  us,  and  life  com- 
^  ttanded  to  be  imparted  by  him  to  us  (John  x.  16,  18).  If  God  had  not  been  the 
-^  IMiver,  but  had  received  the  proposal  from  another,  he  might  have  heard  it,  but  was 
"^  :BOt  bound  to  grant  it;  his  sovereign  authority  was  not  under  any  obligation  to 


•et^  wherein  his  kindness^land  love  as  a  Saviour  appeared :  be  was  possessed  with 
iSbm  resolutions  to  manifest  his  goodness  in  Christ,  *  in  the  beginning  of  his  way' 
CFww.  viiL  22,  23),  before  he  descended  to  the  act  of  creation.  This  intention 
-  'ti  goodness  preceded  his  making  that  creature  man,  who,  he  foresaw,  would 
-M,  and,  by  his  fall,  disjoint  and  entangle  the  whole  frame  of  the  world,  without 
inch  a  provision. 

2d.  In  God's  giving  Christ  to  be  our  Redeemer,  he  gave  the  highest  gift  that  it 
li  possible  for  Divine  goodness  to  bestow.    As  tliere  is  not  a  greater  God  than 


hiroadf  to  be  conceived,  so  there  is  not  a  greater  gift  for  this  great  God  to  present 
to  his  creatures :  never  did  God  go  farther,  in  any  of  his  excellent  perfections,  than 
tbia.   It  IB  such  a  dole  that  cannot  be  transcended  with  a  choicer ;  he  is,  as  it  were, 
come  to  the  last  mite  of  his  treasure ;  and  though  he  could  create  millions  of  worlds 
for  us,  he  cannot  give  a  greater  Son  to  us.    He  could  abound  in  the  expressions  of 
his  power,  in  new  creations  of  worlds,  which  have  not  yet  been  seen,  and  in  the 
histre  of  his  wisdom  in  more  stately  structures ;  but  if  he  should  firame  as  many 
worids  as  there  are  mites  of  dust  and  matter  in  this,  and  make  every  one  of  them  as 
br^ht  and  elorious  as  the  sun,  though  his  power  and  wisdom  would  be  more  sig- 
nauzed,  yet  nis  goodness  could  not,  since  he  hath  not  a  choicer  gift  to  bless  those 
brighter  worlds  withcd,  than  he  hath  conferred  upon  this :  nor  can  immense  good- 
ness contrive  a  richer  means  to  conduct  those  worids  to  happiness,  than  he  hath 
both  invented  for  Uiis  world,  and  presented  it  with.     It  cannot  be  imagined,  that  it 
can  extend  itself  farther  than  to  give  a  gift  equal  with  himself;  a  gift  as  dear  to  hha 
as  himself.   His  wisdom,  had  it  studied  millions  of  eternities  (excuse  the  expression, 
since  eternity  admits  of  no  millions,  it  being  an  interminable  duration),  it  could  have 
found  out  no  more  to  give ;  this  eoodness  could  have  bestowed  no  more,  and  our 
necessity  could  not  have  requirMi  a  greater  offering  for  our  relief.     When  God 


by  „ 
when  he  would  ensure  our  happiness,  he  sives  us  his  Son,  because  he  cannot  give 
a  greater,  being  equal  wiUi  himself.  Had  the  Father  given  himself  in  person,  he 
bra  given  one  first  in  order,  but  not  greater  in  essence  and  elorious  perfections : 
it  could  have  been  no  more  than  the  life  of  God,  and  should  then  have  been  laid 
down  for  us ;  and  so  it  was  now,  since  the  human  natare  did  not  subsist  but  m 
liit  Divine  person. 
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wiu  tills  pift,  i»"t  one  that  possessed  the  fulness  of  earth,  and  the  mow  ithss 

richi"*  of  heaven  ?     It  is  a  more  valuable  present,  than  if  he  presentfd  ii?  vhbi* 

naixiU  «if  worlds  of  aiipels  and  inferior  creatures,  because  his  person  is  incun^^ir*:ij 

jrn»aiiT.   not  only  than  all  conceivable,  but  inconceivable,  creations;  weartafl 

ohli^i'd  to  him  for  it,  than  if  he  had  nuide  us  angels  of  the  highest  rank  in  h^i'-'. 

hecaiis.*  it  is  a  pift  of  more  value  than  the  whole  angelical  nature,  because  b"*  is  a 

intiiiite  ptTscin,  and  therefore  infinitely  transcends  whatsoever  is  finite,  thui^ii  ' 

ihr  hiirif'-t  diLMiity.    The  woimds  of  an  Almighty  God  for  us  are  a  greater  tf^tin^T 

of  ii'Mvliif:,-?,  lii.in  if  we  had  all  the  otlier  riches  of  heaven  and  earth.    This  p^ficia 

hail  not  appt'art-d  in  such  an  astonishing  grandeur,  had  it  pardoned  us  wiikniK 

rich  a  satisfaction ;  that  had  been  panlon  to  our  sin,  not  a  God  of  our  nature.  'G.i 

so  I'lveil  tlic  world'  that  he  pardoned  it,  had  not  sounded  so  great  and  so  gwiia 

(iiMl  An  Invi'd  ihe  world,  tli.it  he  *  gave  his  only-begotten  Son  :*    Est  aUquidla  Chrifj 

f.^rtnosi.-tji  .Sv^r.'ifnrr.     'J'hon>  is  something  in  Christ  more  excellent  and  coratlyi'a:: 

the  i»riice  of  a  Saviour;  the  greatness  of  his  person  is  more  excellent,  than  theu-   I 

vatioM  procurtHl  by  his  death :  it  was  a  greater  gift  than  was  bestowed  upon  inD-.<?i:'> 

Ad.iiii.  or  the  holy  angels.     In  the  creation,  his  goodness  gave  us  creatures  for  -'3 

use :  in  our  redeinption.  his  goculness  gives  us  what  was  dearest  to  him  for  our  5tn"..\. 

our  Sovereign  in  ottice  to  benefit  us,  as  well  as  in  a  royalty  to  govern  us. 

*2.  It  was  a  greater  gift,  because  it  was  his  own  Son,  not  an  angel.     It  had  K"?! 
a  mighty  gmMlness  to  have  given  one  of  the  loAy  seraphims ;  a  greater  got^dacsi  n 
have  given  the  whole  coq)oration  of  those  elorious  spirits  for  us,  thi»se  children  J 
the  Most  High :  hut  he  gave  that  Son,  whom  he  commands   *  all  the  angel*  u 
worshi]>*  (lieb.  i.  0),  and  all  men  to  adore,  and  pay  tlic  *  lowest  liomage  to'  iTn 
ii.  12) ;  that  Son  that  is  to  be  honoured  by  us,  as  we  *  honour  the  Father'  (Ji'Ji 
v.  2.'?);   that  Son  which  was  his  'delight'   (Prov.  viii.  30);    his  delights  in  tbf 
Hebrew,  when'in  all  the  delights  of  the  Father  were  gathered  in  one,  as  veil  s^ri 
the  whole  creation ;  and  not  simply  a  Son,  but  an  oniy-begotteii  Son,  upon  wbi:a 
('hri>!t  lays  the  stress  with  an  emphasis  (1  John  iii.  IG).     He  had  but  oneSimin 
hiMven  or  earth,  one  Son  from  an  unviewable  eternity,  and  that  one  Son  he  ^--vc  f-i: 
a  di'ironerate  world ;  this  Son  he  con-^ecrated  for  *  cvennore  a  IViost '  ( Hf b.  vii,  "J** 
*  The  wonl  of  the  oath  makes  the  Son  ;'  the  peculiarity  of  his  Sonship  heich'i'ii*  I'nr 
g.ushiets  ot  the  Dimor.     It  was  no  meaner  a  person  that  ho  gave  to  enmiy  hini*c.f 
of  his  glory,  to  fulfil  an  obedience  for  us,  that  we  might  be  rendered  nappy  y-r- 
taker^  of  tllo  Oi^ino  nature.    Tliose  that  know  the  natural  aflTection  of  a  fatht'r  u  i 
son.  nrisi  juiljze  the  atllviion  of  (lod  the  Father  to  the  Son  infinitely  greater,  t>^n 
tlie  atllv'iion  of  an  eartlily  father  to  the  son  of  his  bowels.     It  niu.Nt  be  an  unp.iril- 
lehil  irooihiess,  to  give  up  a  Son  that  he  loved  with  so  ardent  an  atreetion,  fur  :^' ' 
n-tleniption  o\'  n*hel< :  abandon  a  glorious  Son  to  a  dishonourable  death,  fcr  i••.^■ 
»x\'\\v'it\  vl'  iluwe  tliat  had  violated  the  laws  of  righteousness,  and  endeav«nirLJ  tj 
pi;ll  i!ie  sovereign  crown  from  his  luad.     Besides,  being  an  only  Son,  all  tlp^i 
a:leoiious  eenterwl  in  hi\n,  which  in  parents  would  have  been  divided  nnion>'  a  mul- 
tiiu.ie  ot'  children  :  so,  then,  as  it  was  a  testimony  of  the  highest  faith  and  obLtlieir-v 
in  •  Al»raham  to  otter  up  his  only-hogotten  Son  to  Ciod  *  (Hub.  xi.  17) ;  so  it  vis 
I  ho  triumph  of  Divine  giMxlness,  to  give  so  great,  so  dear  a  person,  for  Mt  li::U  J 
thing  as  man  ;  and  for  such  a  piece  of  nothing  and  vanity,  as  a  sinful  wrrlJ, 

;1.  .\nd  this  Son  given  to  rescue  us  by  his  death.  It  was  a  gift  to  us ;  t'.r  oir 
sakes  h.'  descended  iVom  his  thmne,  and  dwelt  on  earth  ;  for  our  Snikes  he  was  *  iv.Aiie 
th^th."  and  ii\lirm  llo>li ;  for  our  s;ikes  he  w.is  *  made  a  curse,*  and  scorched  :a  ir.e 
furnace  of  his  Father's  wrath ;  for  our  sakes  he  went  naked,  armed  o:iI\  wi;h  h:?  own 
s:ren.;t!).  into  the  lists  of  that  combat  with  the  devils,  that  led  us  captive.  ILJ  1a' 
givi-.i  him  to  Iw  a  leatliT  for  the  conquest  of  some  earthly  enemies,  it  had  In  a  4 
irriat  iZiHKlno.''*  to  display  his  banners,  and  bring  us  under  his  conduct ;  hut  h.;  s^l: 
him  ii^  lay  down  his  lite  in  the  bitterest  and  most  inglorious  manner,  and  txpii#*-J 
l:i:i  to  a  eur^ed  death  for  our  redemption  from  that  dreadful  curse,  which  wi'iilJ 
h  .vv-  broken  us  to  pieces  and  irrejKirably  have  crushed  us.  Ho  gavi-  lijni  t»»us.  'j 
su!:.«i-  for  u^i  as  a  man,  and  redeem  us  as  a  God  ;  to  be  a  sacritioe  to  expi.itL^  our  -in 
by  :i  .'.ii>Ku:ng  the  punishment  upon  himself,  v  hich  was  merited  by  us.   Thus  was  hi 
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kAade  low  to  exalt  xu,  and  debased  to  advance  ua,  *  made  poor  to  enrich  ns*  (2  Cor. 
;-#ffi.  9) ;  and  eclipsed  to  brighten  our  sullied  natures,  and  wounded,  that  he  n  ight 
M  a  physician  for  our  languishments.  He  was  ordered  to  taste  the  bitter  cup  of 
*~  mSiht  that  we  mt^ht  drink  of  the  rivers  of  immortal  life  and  pleasures :  to  submit 

the  firailties  of  the  human  nature,  that  we  might  possess  the  glories  of  the  divine : 

\  was  ordered  to  be  a  sufferer,  that  we  might  be  no  longer  captives ;  and  to  pass 
jttroagh  the  fire  of  Divine  wrath,  that  he  might  pwge  our  nature  from  the  dross  it 
|hftd  contracted.  Thus  was  the  righteous  given  ror  sin,  the  innocent  for  criminals, 
(Aia  glory  of  heaven  for  the  dregs  of  earth,  and  the  immense  riches  of  a  Deity  ex- 
.pended  to  re-stock  man. 

4.  And  a  Son  that  was  exalted  for  what  he  had  done  for  us  by  the  order  of 
IMvine  goodness.  The  exaltation  of  Christ  was  no  less  a  signal  mark  of  his  mirit- 
cnlous  goodness  to  us,  than  of  his  affection  to  him :  since  he  was  obedient  by  Divine 
goodness  to  die  for  us,  his  advancement  was  for  his  obedience  to  those  orders. 
The  name  given  to  him  '  above  eveiy  name '  (PhiL  ii.  8,  9),  was  a  repeated 
triumph  of  this  perfection ;  since  his  passion  was  not  for  himself,  he  was  wholly 
imioeent,  bat  for  us  who  were  criminaL  His  advancement  was  not  only  for  himself 
■a  Redeemer,  but  for  us  as  redeemed :  Divine  goodness  centered  in  him,  both  in  his 
cms  and  in  his  crown ;  for  it  was  for  the  '  puxging  our  sins,  he  sat  down  on  the 
l^ht  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high'  (Heb.  i.  3) :  and  the  whole  blessed  society  of 
pnncipalities  and  powers  in  heaven  admire  this  goodness  of  God,  and  ascribe  to 
mm^nonour,  glory,  and  power'  for  advancing  the  *  Lamb  slain'  (Rev.  v.  11 — 13). 
Divine  goodness  did  not  only  give  him  to  us,  but  gave  him  power,  riches,  strength, 
and  honour,  for  manifesting  Uiis  goodness  to  us,  and  opening  the  passages  for  its 
fhUer  conveyances  to  the  sons  of  men.  Had  not  God  had  thoughts  of  a  perpetual 
goodness,  he  would  not  have  settled  him  so  near  him,  to  manage  our  cause,  and 
tntified  so  much  affection  to  him  on  our  behalf.  This  goodness  gave  him  to  be 
debased  for  us,  and  ordered  him  to  be  enthroned  for  us :  as  it  gave  him  to  us  bleed- 
img,  so  it  would  give  him  to  us  triumphing ;  that  as  we  have  a  share  b^  grace  in  the 
merits  of  his  humiliation,  we  might  partake  also  of  the  glories  of  his  coronation ; 
that,  tram  first  to  last,  we  may  behold  nothing  but  the  triumphs  of  Divine  goodness 
to  fiUlen  man. 

6.  In  bestowine  this  fi:ift  on  us,  Divine  goodness  gives  whole  God  to  us.  What- 
soever is  great  and  excellent  in  the  Godhead,  the  Father  eives  us,  by  giving  us  his 
Son :  the  Creator  gives  himself  to  us  in  his  Son  Christ.  In  giving  creatures  to  us, 
he  gives  the  riches  of  earth ;  in  giving  himself  to  us,  he  gives  the  riches  of  heaven, 
which  surmount  all  understanding :  it  is  in  this  gift  he  becomes  our  God,  and  passeth 
over  the  title  of  all  that  he  is  for  our  use  and  benefit,  that  every  attribute  in  the 
Divine  nature  may  be  claimed  by  us ;  not  to  be  imparted  to  us  whereby  we  may  be 
deified,  but  employed  for  our  welfare,  whereby  we  may  be  blessed.  He  gave  him- 
self in  creation  to  us  in  the  image  of  his  holiness;  but,  in  redemption,  he  gave 
himself  in  the  image  of  his  person  :  he  would  not  only  communicate  the  goodness 
without  him,  but  bestow  upon  us  the  infinite  goodness  of  his  own  nature ;  that  that 
which  was  his  own  end  and  happiness  might  be  our  end  and  happiness,  viz,  him- 
self. By  giving  his  Son,  he  hath  given  himself;  and  in  both  gifts  he  hath  given  all 
dungs  to  us.  The  Creator  of  all  things  is  eminently  all  things :  *  He  hath  given  all 
things  into  the  hands  of  his  Son '  (John  iii.  35) ;  and,  by  consequence,  given  3l  things 
into  the  hands  of  his  redeemed  creatures,  by  giving  them  Him  to  whom  he  gave  all 
things ;  whatsoever  we  were  invested  in  by  creation,  whatsoever  we  were  deprived 
of  by  corruption,  and  more,  he  hath  deposited  in  safe  hands  for  our  enjo3rment : 
and  what  can  Divine  goodness  do  more  mr  us  ?  What  further  can  it  give  unto  us, 
than  what  it  hath  given,  and  in  that  gift  designed  for  us  ? 

3d.  This  goodness  is  enhanced  by  considering  the  state  of  man  in  the  first 
transmssion,  and  since. 

1.  Man's  first  transgression.  If  we  should  rip  up  every  vein  of  that  first  sin, 
ihould  we  find  any  want  of  wickedness  to  excite  a  just  indignation?  What  was 
there  but  ingratitude  to  Divine  bounty,  and  rebellion  against  Divine  sovereignty  f 
The  royalty  of  God  was  attempted ;  the  supremacy  of  Divine  knowledge  above 
man's  own  knowledge  envied ;  the  riches  of  goodness,  whereby  he  lived  and 
teeathed,  slighted.  There  is  a  discontent  with  God  upon  an  unreasonable  senti* 
'  that  uod  had  denied  a  knowledge  to  him  which  was  his  right  and  dtt%* 
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iiMi,  wbidi  had  not  odI J  giTMi  him  a  biiBC  abore  oUht  oeatnaa^  hot 
lliagoT«iior  a&dkidof  thow  AatwcnmforiortohinL  What  atiiirii rf ifc 
vndMitaiidiiig  waa  Umto  from  knowiiig  Gad.  and  of  hk  viU  ftom  lath^  hfaal 
A  defcanffh  *^  all  hb  fiwultMa ;  a  ipiriiial  adnltay,  bkjfniBrdn§^  not  aa^Marf 
Pod's  otaatmai^  hot  one  of  hia  daiparata  aaamiaa, hafaa  him;  dunkiHhfaaa 
wiwr  eoimadlor  than  Infinite  Witdaes,  and  Imagmhig  him  poaaaaaad  vim  Udv 
effiwtiont  to  him  than  that  God  wlio  had  newly  craatad  him.  lima  ha  jami  h 
laapie  wi&  hdl  ^pdnA  heaven,  widi  a  iUlan  nim 

and  enten  into  locietf  with  nMi  that  joat  bstea  eommenoed  m  war  i^gplnrt 
and  UliBir  common  Sovereign :  he  did  not  only  fidtnr  in,  hot  eaat  att^  tlw  abafir 
due  to  hia  Gnmtor;  endeavomred  to  poiloin  hia  ^flrVf  and  aetnal^  iwiiJiiail 
thoae  that  wen  vfataally  in  hb  loina.    <8m  entned  Mo  Ifaa  wwid^  hy  hfa^ «{ 
death  by  ain,  and  pamed  i^on  all  man'  (BUm,  v.  1!^  taking  tham  off  from  Mr 
labjection  to  God,  to  be  da^et  to  the  damned  qirit%  and  bain  af  thair 
ano,  after  a]l-thi%  be  adda  a  ftcd  iiHtw<ailnn  an  God,  taxing  him  aa  Aa 
hie  sin,  and  dwieiiy  etaina  the  beauty  of  Ida  bdinaafc    B&^  notw*'* 
thill  Godetopa  not  up  the  flood-^ataa  of  hia  goodnam,  nor  dodi  ha 
reeolutione  againat  man,  but  brmga  forth  a  naaling  pramim ;  and  aanda 
anffel  upon  commieeion  to  reveal  it  to  him,  tot  pteacMB  it  bamaelf  to  tlna 
ana  rebellious  creature  (Gen.  lii.  15). 

2.  Could  there  be  any  thma:  m  this  frOen  creatnra  to  aDnre  Qod  to  Aa  (  . 
sion  of  his  goodness!  Was  uiere.  any  sood  aatkm  in  all  Ida  oarri^ga  that  caril 
tJead  for  a  re-admission  of  him  to  his  fremer  atataf  Waa  than  one  good  ^pri^f 
left,  that  could  be  an  orator  to  persuade  Divine  goodnam  to  aneh  a  gmdbm  |» 
ced^r  Wastbereany  moral  goodnam  in  man,  aftarthiaddBaiidi,  that  auji^ la 
an  olgeet  of  Divine  love?  What  was  there  in  him,  tliat  was  not  iwUiar  a  maiaM 
tion  than  an  allureinent!  Could  you  expect  diat  a^y  paifectioii  in  God  ihaii 
find  a  motive  in  this  ungrateftd  iqpostate  to  open  a  month  for  hias,  and  bs  m 
advocate  to  sutoort  him,  and  brhw  him  off  from  a  inst  tribonalf  or,  aflar  DMi 
goodneas  had  oesnn  to  pi^  and  mead  fbr  man,  ia  It  not  wonderful  that  it  dmii 
not  diMwntinue  &e  plea,  amr  it  round  man's  excuse  to  be  aa  black  aa  his  en* 
(Gen.  iiL  12),  and  his  carriage,  upon  his  examinatioii,  to  be  as  diaoblieittg  ss  lit 
nrst  revolt?  It  might  well  be  expected,  that  all  the  perfections  In  the  Difiai 
nature  would  have  entered  into  an  association  eternally  to  treat  this  rdbd  aceiailiM 
to  his  deserts.  What  attractives  were  there  in  a  silly  worm,  much  lem  in  saca 
com]>lete  wickedness,  inexcusable  enmity,  infiunous  reliellion,  to  design  a  Bukenw 
for  him,  and  such  a  person  as  the  Son  of  God  to  a  fleshy  body,  an  eclipse  of  ^of, 
and  an  ignominious  cross  ?  The  meanness  of  man  was  further  from  alluring  Gal 
to  it,  than  the  dignity  of  aoffels. 

3.  Was  there  not  a  world  of  demerit  in  man,  to  animate  grace  as  weD  as  wnA 
against  him?  We  were  so  far  from  deserving  the  opening  any  streams  ofguudaw^ 
that  we  had  merited  floods  of  devouring  wrath,     what  were  all  men  but 


ofUi 

nature ;  it  would  not,  by  its  gooJ  will,  sufier  God  to  be  Crod.    If  tie  that  hat«la 
brother  is  a  murderer  of  his  brother  (1  John  iiL  15),  he  that  hates  hu  Cicatara 
a  murderer  of  the  Deitjr,  and  every  'carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God'  (Rom.  vuLQ:. 
evenr  sin  envies  him  his  authority,  b^  breaking  lis  precept;  and  envies  him  V^ 
goomiess,  by  defacing  the  marks  of  it :  every  sin  comprehends  in  it  moie  thM^ 
men  or  angels  can  conceive :  that  God  who  only  hati^  the  clear  apprehensiiwtf 
his  own  dignity,  hath  the  sole  clear  apprehensions  of  sin*s  maligmty.    M  ■* 
were  thus  by  nature :  those  that  sinned  before  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer  ksl 
been  in  a  state  of  sin ;  those  that  were  to  come  after  him  would  be  in  a  stated 
sin  by  their  birth,  and  be  criminals  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  creatures.    All  wff^f 
as  well  the  glorified  as  those  in  the  flesh  at  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  and  ihtfi 
that  were  to  be  bom  after,  were  considered  in  a  state  of  sin  by  God,  wha  !• 
bruised  the  Redeemer  for  them ;  all  were  filthy  and  unworthy  of  the  eye  of  Gai;4 
had  employed  the  faculties  of  their  souls,  and  the  members  of  their  bo£ai^  wW 
they  emoyed  by  his  goodness,  against  the  interest  of  his  gloiy.     Eveiy  latiflA 
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had  made  himself  a  slave  to  those  creatures  over  whom  he  hod  been 
ited  a  lord,  subjected  himself  as  a  servant  to  his  inferior,  and  strutted  as  a 
rior  against  his  liberal  Sovereign,  and  by  every  sin  rendered  himself  more  a 
^  of  Satan,  and  enemy  of  God,  and  more  worthy  of  the  curses  of  the  law,  and 
torments  of  helL  Was  it  not,  now,  a  mighty  goodness  that  would  surmount 
le  high  mountains  of  demerit,  and  elevate  such  creatures  by  the  depression  of  his 
f'Vonf  Had  we  been  possessed  of  the  highest  holiness,  a  reward  nad  been  the 
"4itiinl  effect  of  goodness.  It  was  not  possible  that  God  should  be  unkind  to  a 
'''H^hieous  and  innocent  creature ;  his  grace  would  have  crowned  that  which  had 
*iMn  so  agreeable  to  him.  He  had  been  a  denier  of  himself,  had  he  numbered 
■'-fimocent  creatures  in  the  rank  of  the  miserable ;  but  to  be  kind  to  an  enemy,  to  run 
K^jloiiiiter  to  the  vastness  of  demerit  in  man,  was  a  superlative  goodness,  a  goodness 
^■ttlimiphing  above  all  the  provocations  of  men,  ana  pleas  of  justice:  it  was  an 
ridKmnding  goodness  of  eracc ;  '  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound ' 
if*'  j^tom.  V.  20;,  wrtptirtpUratvatv ;  it  swelled  above  the  heights  of  sin,  and  triumphed 
c  ttore  than  all  his  other  attributes. 

t     4.  Man  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  condition.     Our  crimes  had  brought  us  to  the 

!t  Iffveat  calamity ;   we  were  brought  to  the  dust,  and  prepared  for  hell.    Adam  had 

f  aot  the  boldness  to  request,  and  therefose  we  may  judge  he  had  not  the  least  hopes 

r  of  pardon ;  he  was  sunk  under  wrath,  and  could  have  expected  no  better  an  enter- 

tldDment  Uian  the  tempter,  whose  solicitations  he  submitted  to.     We  had  cast  the 

c  <Had<mi  firom  our  heads,  and  lost  all  our  original  excellency ;  we  were  lost  to  our 

F  mm  happiness,  and  lost  to  our  Creator's  service,  when  he  was  so  kind  as  to  send 

Ui  Son  to  seek  us  (Matt  xviii.  11),  and  so  liberal  as  to  expend  hb  blood  for  our 

enrr  and  preservation.     How  great  was  that  goodness  that  would  not  abandon 

■i  in  our  misery,  but  remit  our  crimes,  and  rescue  our  persons,  and  ransom  our 

MNili  by  so  great  a  price  from  the  rights  of  justice,  and  norrors  of  hell,  we  were 

■o  fitted  for! 

6.  Every  age  multiplied  provocations ;  every  age  of  the  world  proved  more 
degenerate.  The  traoitions,  which  were  purer  and  more  lively  among  Adam's 
immediate  posterity,  were  more  dark  among  his  further  descendants;  idolatry, 
wbereof  we  liave  no  marks  in  the  old  world  £efore  the  deluge,  was  frequent  after- 
awards  in  every  nation :  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  lost,  but  the 
natural  reverential  thoughts  of  a  Deity  were  expelled.  Hence  gods  were  dubbed 
according  to  men's  humours;  and  not  only  human  passions,  but  brutish  vices,  ascribed 
to  them :  as  by  the  fall  we  were  become  less  than  men,  so  we  would  fancy  God  no 
better  than  a  beast,  since  beasts  were  worshipped  as  gods  (Rom.  i.  21) ;.  yea,  fancied 
God  no  better  than  a  devil,  since  that  destroyer  was  worshipped  instead  of  the  Creator, 
and  a  homage  paid  to  the  powers  of  hell  uiat  had  ruined  them,  which  was  due  to 
the  goodness  of  that  Benefactor,  who  had  made  them  and  preserved  them  in  the 
woild.  The  vilest  creatures  were  deified;  reason  was  debased  oelow  common  sense; 
and  men  adored  one  end  of  a  '  log,'  while  they  *  warmed  themselves  with  the  other' 
(Isa.  xliv.  14, 16, 17) ;  as  if  that  vmich  was  ordained  for  the  kitchen  were  a  fit  repre- 
■entation  for  God  in  the  temple.  Thus  were  the  natural  notions  of  a  Deity  depraved ; 
the  whole  world  drenched  in  idolatry;  and  though  the  Jews  were  free  from  that  gross 
abuse  of  God,  yet  they  were  sunk  also  into  loamsome  superstitions,  when  the  good* 
neiB  of  God  brought  in  his  designed  Redeemer  and  redemption  into  the  world. 

6.  The  impotence  of  man  ennunceth  this  goodness.  Our  own  eye  did  scarce  pity 
Oi,  and  it  was  impossible  for  our  own  hands  to  relieve  us ;  we  were  insensible  of  our 
.'-'i^isery,  in  love  with  our  death ;  we  courted  our  chains,  and  the  noise  of  our  fettering 
lusts  were  our  music,  '  serving  diverse  lusts  and  pleasures '  (TiL  iiL  3).     Our  lusts 
were  our  pleasures ;  Satan's  yoke  was  as  delightnd  to  us  to  bear,  as  to  him  to  im- 
pose :  instead  of  being  his  opposers  in  his  attempts  against  us,  we  were  his  voluntary 
seconds,  and  every  wnit  as  willing  to  embrace,  as  be  was  to  propose,  his  ruining 
temptations.     As  no  man  can  recover  himself  from  death,  so  no  man  con  recovct 
himself  from  wrath;  he  is  as  unable  to  redeem,  as  to  create  himself;  he  might  as 
iDon  have  stripped  himself  of  his  being,  as  put  an  end  to  his  misery ;  his  capti\ity 
irould  have  been  endless,  and  his  chains  remediless,  for  any  thing  he  could  do  to 
Knock  them  off,  and  deliver  himself;  he  was  too  much  in  love  with  tlie  sink  of  sin, 
U  leave  wallowing  in  it,  and  under  too  powerful  a  hand,  to  cease  fr}'ing  iu  the 
of  wrath.   As  the  law  could  not  be  obeyed  by  man,  after  a  corrupt  ^riaci^W 
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ttmigtb,  and  my  B«de«tner  I '  aaid 
Redeemer  for  our  muery ,  he  taaai     _ 
this :  behold  the  '  ^oodiietf  of  God,'  % 
him  ;  had  nothing  to  allure  his  gnodni: 
were  reduced  to  a  conation  as  low  at 
tlie  sport  of  Ihvine  justice,  und  bo  « 
thi'D  did  he  ojicn  a  fountain  of  fresh  gi 
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only  overcame  the  resentments  of 
lownoBS,  and  strengthened  itaelt'  by  on: 
an  innocent,  but  here  i(  earea  a  molet, 
the  Holy  of  holies  were  thu  criminal, 
pumpuua  eoodneoa  to  have  given  him  t 
to  expose  him  as  a  aacrlAce  for  tlavM  > 
and  proved  thaukfiil  for  what  he  bad 
brought  him  to  glory ;  hut  to  bring  ~ 
iuex|ireeiiible  dt^jeea,  that  sort  of 
•riu  not  Irum  a  light  evil,  a  toleiafa 
yoke  wo  hod  willingly  submittal  to^ 
the  furnace  of  wrath  we  had  kindled 
be  should  behold  us  with  lo  gracious 
you  eonieider  the  atatc  of  man  in  his  find 

4(h.  This  goodneu  further  appears  in  . . 
it  hod  90  higl^y  oifended.  By  creation,  wn  U 
with  aii^eU  in  our  spiriti,  with  God  in  his  . 
till  tile  incamatuHi  of  the  Redeemer.  Aduu 
iii.  38],  but  his  nature  was  not  one  with  : 
created  by  him,  but  bad  no  affinity  to  lillii 
inBii  doth  not  only  see  his  nature  in  mullitu . 
ing  goodness,  beholds  hia  nature  united  to  t'' 
eon  uf  God  by  i-rebdou,  be  in  now  the  brothc 
a  tide  doth  tbal  Person,  who  was  the  3on  of 
his  disciples  (John  xx.  17):  and  because  h> 
'  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren'  (Hi'< 
finitely  distent  from,  and  below,  the  Deity,  ci 
God.   What  man  sinlbUy  aspired  to,  God  halh 
aspired  to  a  likeuess  in  knowledge,  and  Ood  h 
It  had  been  (utnTliahini'  DnnHnpwi  In  ansrelixe  ni 
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B  heard  G'l-J  -rrriiiiir  •;:  l-i--...»  -  ...ii.*:.:  v.:h  h;m  ?  iiuMi.  \\u.  '.*.  .J  \     \\u\  w 

^en,  that  he  rri!^-":.:  ir.str-:":  i".:o:::.  v,.-.**;  Ci':u<-iili'uiu«'ti  \\lui.li\  M,«m"»  w.ml,) 
V^ten  their  ft'dini  rah  >n  of  D:'~1xjc  s:vx\::;oss.  and  oiii^aji:^'  \\w\v  al)i-»*(iitii:iit'  i>U,<il(,i(,  i< 
«*iin  (Deut.  iv.  32.  3'j.  4'*'  .  ho-r  i:!:;o^  iiK'n'  .ulniiraMo  i*  \\  I'or  lio«l  w  Np.-.»k  -n 
*^y  to  us  thrrjujh  the  i-ujirV.r^  llvd  ol'  ilu*  covotuut.  \\\.\\  Ml«-ii«-ri|  i!»,-  i.  u,.,  • 
J«^  old,  and  settled  the  tor.'iirr.cs.x  of  ;]!c  ni'>\  ! 

'  His  goodiio-s  is  «-e:i  \i\  t!ie  i;:iir.ri'  ,x\u\  U\\\.^\^  i^f  ilu*  nrw  rt>\i  n.inl  I'U.  n  i(.< 
'fciB  richt-r  streams  of  lovo  aivl  niiy.  Tlu*  liiiiUMs^'  I'fiMu*  \\;»!i.  p>.-.  ii  \\u,\\  •.m  . 
*  of  the  other,  Live,  if  thoTi  bc!:o\ist:**  tlio  ultl  co\riituit  wn-i  fiuiitiliil  ii|i.mi  iIw 
'^ncc  of  man ;  the  new  is  not  foiuulril  upon  tin*  iiuonbiiuu'v  of  iitmi'^  \ull,  |iii( 
'^irmaess  of  Divine  love,  and  the  vahiahh*  nu'rit  of  ('hii-(t.    'V\w  hi-ad  «il  liu-  lii»( 
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covenant  wai  human  and  mutable ;  the  Head  of  the  second  is  dime  >p^  ■*  I  , 
uMe.  The  cune  due  to  us  by  the  breach  of  the  fint,  is  taken  off  by  die  iodripB  I  *|^ 
of  the  locond :  we  are  by  it  snatched  firom  the  jaws  of  the  law,  to  be  wrmdf  k  ■  ■ 
the  boeom  of  grace  (Rom.  viii.  1).    '  For  you  are  not  under  the  law,  but  wmpd 


I 
k 

I 


„  _  might  enjoy 

the  mount  of  terror,  to  Mount  Sion,  the  moant  of  aacrificin^,  the  type  ef  tkepi 
Sacrifice  (Hcb.  xii.  18,  22).  That  covenant  brought  in  death  apon  one  flfaB,li  I  I 
covenant  offers  life  after  many  offences  (Rom.  t.  16,  1 7)  :  that  involves  n  in  i^  " 
and  Uila  enricheth  us  with  a  ^lessin^ ;  the  breaches  at  that  expelled  n  ool  dim 
disc,  and  the  embracing  of  this  admits  us  into  hearen.     This  covenant  tedk 
and  admits  of  that  repentance  whereof  there  waa  no  mention  in  the  fini;  it 
demanded  obedience,  not  repentance  upon  a  failure;  and  though  theexBcaatft 
had  been  never  so  deep  in  the  fallen  creature,  nothing  of  the  law's  severity  bidha 
remitted  by  any  virtue  of  it     Again,  the  fiiit  covenant  demanded  exact  ikhui 
ness,  but  conveyed  no  cleansing  vfrtue,  upon  the  contracting  any  filth.    The  irt 
demands  a  continuance  in  the  righteousness  conferred  in  creation ;  the  seeoadir 
prints  H  gracious  licart  in  regeneration.     '  I  will  pour  clean  water  upon  yoa;  1*1 
put  a  new  spirit  within  you,  was  the  voice  of  the  second  covenant,  not  of  the  ill 
Aeain,  as  to  pardon :  Adam's  covenant  was  to  ponish  him,  not  to  pardon  hii^  if b 
fell ;  Uiat  threatened  death  upon  tran^ression,  this  remits  it ;  that  was  sb  set' 
Divine  sovereignty,  declaring  the  will  of  God;  tliisis  an  act  of  Divine  grace,  ptf^ 
an  act  of  oblivion  on  the  crimes  of  the  creature :  that,  as  it  demanded  no  iipumi* 
upon  a  failure,  so  it  promised  no  mercy  upon  guilt ;  that  convened  our  n,  ad 
condemned  us  fbr  it ;  this  clears  our  guilt,  and  comforts  us  under  it    The  fintcff*' 
nant  related  us  to  God  as  a  judee ;  every  transgression  against  it  forfeited  his  'wM- 
gcnce  as  a  Father:  the  second  delivers  us  firom  God  as  a  condemning  Judge, to  ln( 
lis  under  his  wing,  as  an  affectionate  Father ;  in  the  one  there  was  a  dreadfid  fivfi 
to  scare  us ;  in  the  other,  a  healing  wing  to  cover  and  relieve  us.     Again,  in  npd 
of  righteousness :  that  demanded  our  performance  of  a  righteousness  m  and  by  flB^ 
selves,  and  our  own  strength ;  this  demands  our  acceptance  of  a  righteousness  higbs 
than  ever  the  standing  angels  had ;  the  righteousness  of  the  first  covenant  wis  ^ 
righteousness  of  a  man,  the  righteousness  of  the  second  is  the  righteousness  of  i 
Cfod  (2  Cor.  v.  21).     Again,  in  regard  of  that  obedience  it  demands :  it  exacts  n«  d 
us,  as  a  necessary  condition,  the  perfection  of  obedience,  but  the  sincerity  of  obedience; 
an  uprightness  in  our  intention,  not  an  unspottedness  in  our  action  ;  on  integxitr  ii 
our  aims,  and  an  industry  in  our  compliance  with  divine  precepts :  *  Walk  bdbR 
me,  and  be  thou  perfect*  (Gen.  xvii.  1) ;  i.  e.  sincere.    What  is  hearty  m  our  actioiBi 
is  accepted ;  and  what  is  defective,  is  overlooked,  and  not  charged  upon  us,  becao* 
of  the  obedience  and  righteousness  of  our  Surety.     The  first  covenant  rejected  iH 
our  ser^nces  after  sin ;  the  services  of  a  person  under  the  sentence  of  death,  are  hia 
dead  services:  this  accepts  our  imperfect  services,  after  faith   in   it;   that  tdmi- 
nistered  no  strength  to  obey,  but  supposed  it ;  this  supposeth  our  inability  to  obey, 
and  confers  some  strength  for  it :  '  I  will  put  my  spirit  within  3*ou,  and  cause  vea  to 
walk  in  my  statutes*  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  27).     Again,  in  regard  of  the  promises:  tlie  old 
covenant  had  eood,  Imt  the  new  hath  *  better  promises   (Heb.  viii.  6),  of  justification 
alter  guilt  and  sanctification  after  filth,  and  glorification  at  last  of  the  whole  roaa. 
In  the  first,  there  was  provision  against  guilt,  but  none  for  the  removal  of  it 
provision  against  filth,  but  none  for  the  cleansing  of  it ;  promise  of  happiness  imiifa'ed, 
but  not  so  great  a  one  as  that  '  life  and  immortality'  in  heaven,  '  brought  to  light  by 
the  gospel '  (2  Tim.  L  10).  Why  said  to  be  *  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel  V  becaiue 
it  was  not  only  buried,  upon  the  fall  of  man  under  the  curses  of  the  law,  but  it  was 
not  BO  obvious  to  the  conceptions  of  man  in  his  innocent  state.     Life  indeed  vss 
implied  to  be  promised  upon  his  standing,  but  not  so  glorious  an  immortality  dif> 
dosed,  to  be  reserved  for  him,  if  he  stood :  as  it  is  a  covenant  of  better  promiseik 
so  a  covenant  of  sweeter  comforts ;  comforts  more  choice,  and  comforts  more  durable; 
an  '  everlasting  consolation,  and  a  good  hope  *  are  the  fruits  of  '  grace,'  •'.  e.  ths 
covenant  of  grace  (2  Thess.  ii.  16).    In  the  whole  there  is  such  a  love  disclosed,  as 
cannot  be  expressed;  the  apostle  leaves  it  to  every  man's  mind  to  conceive  it,  if  bs 
could,  *  What  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  bs 
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^„dfed  the  80118  of  God '  (1  Jolm  iii.  1).  It  initatet  us  in  focli  a  manner  of  the  lore 
^  ^^  "Ood  at  ho  bean  to  hb  Son,  the  linage  of  his  person  (John  xviL  23) :  '  lliat  the 
g.^Qmld  may  know  that  thou  hast  loved  them,  as  tnou  hast  loved  me.' 

8.  This  goodness  appears  in  the  choice  gift  of  himself  which  he  hath  made  over 
^^^1  lihit  covenant  (Gen.  xvii.  7).  You  know  how  it  runs  in  Scri}>ture:  '  I  wiU  be 
.^  .,^is^  Oodf  And  they  shall  be  my  people '  ( Jer.  xxxiL  38) ;  a  propriety  in  the  Deity 
~^   .1  made  over  by  it   As  he  gave  the  olood  of  his  Son  to  seal  the  covenant,  so  he 

. Jpv*  himself  as  the  blessing  of  the  covenant ;  '  He  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their 

^^I'jod'  (Heb.  XL  16).  Though  he  be  environed  with  millions  of  angels,  and  presidei 
_—  ^irtr  them  in  an  inexpressiUe  glory,  he  is  not  ashamed  of  his  condescensions  to  man, 
^  ^Jlfl  to  pass  over  himself  as  the  propriety  of  his  people,  as  well  as  to  take  them  to 
^■^■'it  Ilia.  It  is  a  diminution  of  the  sense  of  the  place,  to  understand  it  of  God,  as 
^CkMitor ;  what  reason  was  there  for  God  to  be  ashamed  of  the  expressions  of  hb 
^^mper,  wisdom,  goodness,  in  the  works  of  his  hands?  But  we  mijg^ht  have  reason  to 
^^^Bdnk  there  might  be  some  ground  in  God  to  be  ashamed  of  making  himself  over  in 
"~*>  deed  of  gift  to  a  mean  worm  and  a  filthy  rebel ;  this  might  seem  a  disparagement 
— — ^jJD  bk  majesty ;  but  God  is  not  ashamed  of  a  title  so  mean,  as  the  God  of  his  de- 
j^^inind  people ;  a  title  below  those  others,  of  the  *  Lord  of  hosts,  dorious  in  holiness^ 
^  ^»lifbl  m  praises,  doing  wonders,  riding  on  the  winss  of  the  wmd,  walking  in  the 
^^^afacnits  of  heaven.'  He  is  no  more  ashamed  of  this  title  of  being  our  God,  than  he 
^K'^ii  of  those  other  that  sound  more  glorious;  he  would  rather  have  his  greatness  veil 
^'  to  Ue  goodness,  than  his  goodness  be  confined  bv  his  majesty ;  he  is  not  only  our 
-^  Ood,  Dot  our  God  as  he  is  the  God  of  Christ :  he  is  not  ashamed  to  be  our  propriety, 


Christ  is  not  ashamed  to  own  his  people  in  a  partnership  with  him  in  this  pro* 

pritty  (John  XX.  17)  :  *l  ascend  to  my  God,  and  your  God.     This  of  God's  beii^ 

oar  Ood,  is  the  quintessence  of  the  covenant,  the  soul  of  all  the  promises :  in  this 

=^  be  bath  promlsea  whatsoever  is  infinite  in  him,  whatsoever  is  the  glory  and  ornament 

K^    of  Ub  nature,  for  our  use ;  not  a  part  of  him,  or  one  single  perfection,  but  the  whole 

r ..-   wlgoor  and  strength  of  alL  As  he  is  not  a  God  without  mfinite  wisdom,  and  infinite 

-i     power,  and  infinite  eoodness,  and  infinite  blessedness,  &c.  so  he  passes  over,  in  this 

a.     eofenant,  all  that  which  presents  him  as  the  most  adorable  Being  to  his  creatures : 

V     be  will  be  to  them  as  great,  as  wise,  as  powerfiil,  as  good  as  he  is  in  himself;  and 

^      Ibe  aMuring  us,  in  this  covenant,  to  be  our  God,  imports  also  that  he  will  do  as 

9     much  for  us,  as  we  would  do  for  ourselves,  were  we  furnished  with  the  same  good- 

neas,  power,  and  wisdom :  in  being  our  God,  he  testifies  it  is  all  one,  as  if  we  had 

r      the  same  perfections  in  our  own  power  to  employ  for  our  use ;  for  he  being  pos- 

y     seflied  with  them,  it  is  as  much  as  if  we  ourselves  were  possessed  with  them,  tor  our 

i  •      <ywn  advantage,  according  to  the  rules  of  wisdom,  and  the  several  conditions  we 

r.      pass  through  for  his  glory.   But  this  must  be  taken  with  a  relation  to  that  wisdom, 

af     which  he  observes  in  his  proceedings  with  us  as  creatures,  and  according  to  the 

iii'     aereral  conditions  we  pass  through  for  his  glory.    Thus  God*s  being  ours  is  more 

'^     than  if  all  heaven  and  earth  were  ours  besides ;  it  is  more  than  if  we  were  ftilly  our 

r-:     own,  and  at  our  own  dispose ;  it  makes  'all  thinss  that  God  hath  ours'  (1  Cor. 

m    iii-  22) ;  and  therefore,  not  only  all  things  he  hath  created,  but  all  things  that  he 

4     ean  create ;  not  only  dl  things  that  he  hath  contrived,  but  all  things  that  he  can 

mf     contrive :  for  in  being  ours,  hu  power  is  ours,  his  possible  power  as  well  as  his  active 

fc     power ;  his  power,  whereby  he  can  efiect  more  than  he  hath  done,  and  his  wisdom, 

whereby  he  can  contrive  more  than  he  hath  done ;  so  that  if  there  were  need  of 

employme  his  power  to  create  many  worlds  for  our  good,  he  would  not  stick  at  it; 

Ibr  if  he  did,  he  would  not  be  our  (jod,  in  the  extent  of  his  nature,  as  the  promise 

intimates.    What  a  rich  goodness,  and  a  fulness  of  bounty,  is  there  in  this  short 

ezparession,  as  fhll  as  the  expression  of  a  God  can  make  it  to  be  intelligible,  to  such 

creatures  as  we  are ! . 

4.  This  ffoodness  is  further  manifest  in  the  confirmation  of  the  covenant  His 
goodness  did  not  only  condescend  to  make  it  for  our  happiness,  after  we  had  made 
ourselves  miserable,  but  further  condescended  to  ratify  it  in  the  solemnest  manner 
Ibr  oar  assurance,  to  overrule  all  the  despondencies  unbelief  could  raise  up  in  our 
aoula.  The  reason  why  he  confirmed  it  by  an  oath,  was  to  shew  the  immutability 
of  his  glorious  counsel,  not  to  tie  himself  to  keep  it,  for  his  word  and  promise  is  in 
itself  as  immutable  as  his  oath ;  they  were  '  two  immutable  things,  nis  word  and 
hb  gatb|'  one  as  unchangeable  as  the  other ;  but  for  the  strength  of  our  consolatiQu^ 
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that  it  might  have  no  reason  to  shake  and  totter  (Heb.  vL  17,  18):  be  vwUca 
descend  as  low  as  was  possible  for  a  God  to  do  for  the  aatisfaction  of  the  dqidrf 
creature.     When  the  first  covenant  was  broken,  and  it  was  unpossiUefirHii 
fulfil  the  terms  of  it,  and  mount  to  happiness  thereby,  he  makes  another;  ail 
if  we  had  reason  to  distrust  him  in  the  fint,  he  solemnly  ratifies  it  in  a  Ugher  mv 
than  he  had  done  the  other,  and  swears  by  himself  that  he  will  be  true  to  it,  Mi 
much  out  of  an  election  of  himself  as  the  object  of  the  oath  (Heb.  vi  13): '  Bob 
he  could  not  swear  by  a  greater,  he  swean  by  himself;'  whereby  the  apoidedii^ 
intimates,  that  Divine  goodness  was  raised  to  such  a  height  for  us,  that  if  tbeRW 
been  any  thing  else  more  sacred  than  himself,  or  that  coold  have  puniahed  Us  2 
he  had  broken  it,  that  he  would  have  sworn  by,  to  silence  any  diffiaenoe  im^iii 
confirm  us  in  the  reality  of  his  intentions.     Now  if  it  were  a  mighty  mark  tf  fNt 
ness  for  God  to  stoop  to  a  covenantinfi;  with  us,  it  was  more  for  a  sovereigii  to  W 
himself  so  solcnmly  to  be  our  debtor  m  a  promise,  as  well  as  he  was  our  soiaqp 
in  the  precept,  and  stoop  so  low  in  it  to  satisfy  the  distrust  of  that  creatorc,  tk 
deser\*ea  for  ever  to  lie  soaking  in  his  own  ruins,  for  not  believing  his  bsre  vvi 
What  absolute  prince  would  ever  stoop  so  low  as  to  article  with  rebelliooi  nlfNai 
whom  he  could  in  a  moment  set  his  foot  upon  and  crush ;  much  less  couDtmn 
a  causeless  distrust  of  his  goodness  by  the  addition  of  his  oath,  and  thereby  bbdUi 
own  hands,  which  were  unconfined  before,  and  free  to  do  what  he  pleased  wiihtkc! 
5.  This  goodness  of  God  is  remarkable  also  in  the  condition  of  this  corenA 
which  is  faith.    This  was  the  easiest  condition,  in  its  own  nature,  that  coaU  bi 
imagined ;  no  difficulty  in  it  but  what  proceeds  from  the  pride  of  man  s  natoe, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  his  will.   It  was  not  impossible  in  itself;  it  was  not  the  eU 
condition  of  perfect  obedience.   It  had  been  mighty  goodness  to  set  us  up  Mpo 
upon  our  ola  stock,  and  restore  us  to  the  tenor  and  condition  of  the  covenaKcf 
works,  or  to  have  required  the  burdensome  ceremonies  of  the  law.    Nor  is  it  a 
exact  knowledge  he  requires  of  us ;  all  men's  understandings  being  of  a  difiisetf 
site,  they  had  not  been  capable  of  this.     It  was  the  most  reasonable  eooditkOf  Q 
regard  of  the  excellency  or  the  things  proposed,  and  the  efiects  foDowing  upoi  it; 
nay,  it  was  necessary.     It  had  been  a  want  of  goodness  to  liimself  imd  his  ovi 
honour ;  he  had  cast  tliat  off,  had  be  not  insisted  on  this  condition  of  faith,  it  beisg 
the  lowest  he  could  condescend  to  witli  a  salvo  for  his  glory.    And  it  was  a  goodne« 
to  us ;  it  is  nothing  else  he  requires,  but  a  willingness  to  accept  what  he  hath  coo- 
trived  and  acted  for  us  :   and  no  man  con  be  happy  against  his  will ;  withoat  ths 
belief,  at  least,  man  could  never  volmitarily  have  arrived  to  his  happiness.    Ihi 
goodness  of  God  is  e\idenced  in  that, 

fist]  It  is  an  easy  condition,  not  impossible.  1.  It  was  not  the  condition  of  thi 
old  covenant.  The  condition  of  that  was  an  entire  obedience  to  every  precept  wii^ 
a  man  s  whole  strength,  and  without  any  flaw  or  crack.  But  the  condition  of  the 
evangelical  covenant  is  a  sincere,  though  weak,  faith ;  He  hath  suited  this  coveiont 
to  tlie  miser)'  of  man's  fallen  condition ;  he  considers  our  weakness,  and  that  we  are 
but  dust,  and  therefore  exacts  not  of  us  an  entire,  but  a  sincere,  obedience.  IW 
God  sent  Christ  to  expiate  the  crime  of  Adam,  restore  him  to  his  paradise  estate, 
<uid  repair  in  man  the  ruined  image  of  holiness,  and  afler  this  to  have  renewed  the 
covenant  of  works  for  the  future,  and  settled  the  some  condition  in  exacting  a  com- 
plete obi'dicncc  for  the  time  to  come ;  Divine  goodness  had  been  above  any  accusa- 
tion, and  had  deserved  our  highest  admiration  in  the  pardon  of  former  transgressions, 
•Old  giving  out  to  us  our  first  stock.  But  Divine  goodness  took  larger  strides :  ha 
had  tried  our  first  condition,  and  found  his  mutable  creature  quickly  to  violate  it: 
had  he  doniaudod  the  same  now,  it  is  likelv  it  had  met  with  the  same  issue  as  bcfoiv, 
in  man's  disobedience  and  fall ;  we  should  have  been  as  men,  as  Adam  (Hos.  vL7), 
'  transgressing  the  covenant;'  and  then  we  must  have  lain  groaning  under  our  ^ 
ease,  and  wallowing  in  our  blood,  unless  Christ  hod  come  to  die  for  the  expiation  of 
our  new  crimes ;  for  every  transgression  hud  been  a  violation  of  that  covenant,  and 
a  forfeiture  of  our  right  to  the  benefits  of  it  If  we  had  broke  it  but  in  one  tittle,  va 
had  rendered  ourselves  incapable  to  fulfil  it  for  the  future ;  that  one  transgres»ioo 
had  stood  as  a  bar  against  the  pleas  of  af^er  obedience.  But  God  hath  whoUy  hid 
that  condition  aside  as  to  us,  and  settled  that  of  faith,  more  easy  to  be  performed, 
and  to  be  renewed  by  us.  It  is  infinite  gra«e  in  him,  that  ho  w'ill  accept  of  *  faith* 
jn  us,  instead  of  that  perfect  tAn^dla  us  in  the  covenant  of  warki. 
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1.  It  if  taajf  HOC  like  iht  feardesiome  ceremoniei  appooited  under  tk*  Uw.     1 
nacts  not  now  the  legiJ  obeidk^icse.  expenare  lauiucfa.  tiruUenome  piirificAiii-M 
■aid  aiwliueuLefc  that  'joke  atf'  bondage'  (GaL  t.  1)  which  Uiev  voiv  *  not  Ahl<^ 
r'  (Acts  XT.  10).  He  mats  «i  not  as  aenam*.  or  chiMTeii,  in  tlieir  nonAcv.  und 


Ae  elemcots  of  the  vcrid,  nor  idfiiiei  thoae  innumerable  bodilv  exern>c*  that 
exMled  of  tkem:  he  demandi  not  *a  tlioiKaiid  of  Iambi,*  and  '  meiv  of  oil  f  hiit 
iei|iiiiea  a  smoere  eonfeacka  and  repcntaBoe.  in  order  to  cnir  ahaolution :  an  *  u 
fewned  fiuth,'  in  order  to  cmr  bleaiedneai.  and  eieratkm  to  a  glorioiu  Itfo.  He  rh|iui 
ooly  diai  ve  ahonld  beHere  vhal  he  taith,  and  hare  so  |rood  an  opinion  of  hi«  goi^ 
Bcaa  and  Teradrry  ai  to  perRude  onnelvea  of  the  reality  of  his  mtention*.  eon  A 
in  hia  vord,  and  relr  upon  hu  promiie,  cordiaDj  embrace  hi«  cradfiod  Son,  wh<i 
he  bath  aet  forth  as  the  oMans  of  onr  happineas,  and  hare  a  sincere  mpcct  to  i 
the  diicoreriea  of  hii  vUL  What  ean  be  more  easr  than  this  f  Thongn  Mme 
the  daji  of  the  ^msties.  and  others  once  hare  endearoured  to  introduce  a  multilii 
of  legal  burdens,  as  if  they  enried  God  the  expressions  of  his  goodncm.  or  thwig 
him  gniity  of  too  much  rcmiasnesa,  in  taking  off  the  yoke,  and  treating  man  t 
larourably.  3.  Nor  is  it  a  dear  knowledge  cf  erery  rerelation,  that  is  the  coniIiti« 
of  this  eorenast.  God  in  his  kindness  to  man  hath  made  nvelations  of  himsi> 
hat  luB  CQodnesB  is  manifeated  in  obliging  us  to  beliere  him,  not  ftilly  to  undontai 
hna.  He  hath  made  them,  by  sufficient  testimonies,  as  clear  to  our  faith,  as  thi 
ava  meomprefaensibie  to  onr  reason :  he  hath  revealed  a  Trinit\*  of  PerKm*,  in  tin 
diatiiict  omees,  in  the  business  of  redemption,  without  which  revelation  of  a  l>ini 
we  oonld  not  have  a  right  notion  and  scheme  of  redcemins^  grace.  But  since  t) 
deameaa  of  men's  undentanding  is  sullied  by  the  fall,  and  nath  lost  iU  wings  to  t 
n  to  a  knowledge  of  such  sublime  things  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  and  other  mysteri 
of  die  christian  religion,  God  hath  nianifested  his  goodness*  in  not  obliging  us 
ondentaiid  them,  but  to  believe  them;  and  hath  given  us  reason  enough  to  belies 
it  to  be  his  revelation,  (both  firom  the  nature  of  the  revelation  itself,  and  the  wi 
and  manner  of  nropagatin?  it,  which  is  wholly  divine,  exceeding  all  the  methoi 
c£  homan  art,)  though  he  hath  not  extended  our  tmderstandings  to  a  ca|>acity 
know  them,  and  render  a  reason  of  every  mjrstery.  He  did  not  require  of  evn 
laraeKte,  or  of  any  of  them  that  were  stung  by  the  fiery  serpents,  that  they  shoii 
nndeiataund,  or  be  able  to  discourse  of  the  nature  and  ouolities  of  that  brass  of  whic 
the  serpent  tqpon  the  pole  was  made,  or  by  what  art  tnat  serpent  was  fomieil,  or  i 
what  manner  the  sight  of  it  did  operate  in  them  for  their  cure ;  it  was  enough  thi 
they  did  believe  the  institution  and  precept  of  God,  and  that  their  own  cure  wi 
aaaured  by  it :  it  was  enough  if  thev  cast  their  eyes  upon  it  according  to  the  directioi 
The  understandings  of  men  are  of  several  sixes  and  elevations,  one  higher  than  ai 
other :  if  the  condition  of  this  covenant  had  been  a  ^jeatness  of  knowledge,  the  mo 
swute  men  had  only  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  it  But  it  is  *  faith,'  which  is  as  easy  to  1 
performed  by  the  ignorant  and  simple,  as  by  the  strongest  and  most  towering  mind 
It  ia  that  which  is  within  the  compass  of  every  man's  understanding.  God  did  n< 
require  that  every  one  within  the  verge  of  the  covenant  should  be  able  to  discoun 
cyf  it  to  the  reasons  of  men ;  he  required  not  that  evety  man  should  be  a  philosophe: 
«ir  an  orator,  but  a  believer.  What  could  he  more  easy  than  to  lift  up  the  eye  t 
the  braaen  serpent,  to  be  cured  of  a  fiery  Btmft  What  could  be  more  facile  than 
clance,  which  is  done  without  any  pain,  and  m  a  moment  f  It  is  a  condition  ma 
he  performed  by  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  strongest :  could  those  that  were  bitte 
in  the  most  vital  part  cast  up  their  eyes,  though  at  the  last  gasp,  they  would  arii 
to  health  by  the  expulsion  of  the  venom. 

[2d.]  As  it  is  easy,  so  it  is  reasonable.  Repent  and  believe,  is  that  which  i 
required  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  for  the  enioyment  of  the  kingdom  of  heavoi; 
It  is  very  reasonable  that  things  so  mat  and  glorious,  so  beneficial  to  men,  an' 
revealed  to  Ihem  by  so  sound  an  authonty,  and  an  unerring  truth,  should  be  bcltcve<i 
The  excellency  of  the  thing  disdosed  could  admit  of  no  lower  a  condition  than  t 
he  believed  and  embraced.  There  is  a  sort  of  faith,  that  is  a  natural  condition  ii 
every  thing :  all  rdigion  in  the  world,  though  never  so  false,  depends  upon  a  sor 
of  it ;  for  unless  there  be  a  belief  of  future  things,  there  would  never  be  a  ho\Hi  o 
Kood,  or  a  fear  of  evil,  the  two  great  hinges  upon  which  religion  moves.  In  r] 
Kmda  of  learning,  many  things  must  be  believed  before  a  progress  can  bo  made 
Bdief  of  one  another  is  necessary  in  all  acts  of  human  life ;  without  which  hmnai 
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society  would  be  unlinked  and  dissolved.  What  is  that  faith  that  God  rraiiiici  tf 
us  in  this  covenant,  but  a  willingness  of  soul  to  take  God  for  our  God,  Cmut  tm 
our  Mediator,  and  the  procurer  of  our  happiness?  (Rev.  zziL  1 7.)  What  ptinee  oooU 
require  less  upon  any  promise  he  makes  his  subjects,  than  to  be  beliered  as  tmt, 
and  depended  on  as  good ;  that  they  should  accept  his  pardon,  and  otho-  gnoooi 
offers,  and  be  sincere  m  their  allegiance  to  him,  avoiding  all  things  that  may  ofad 
him,  and  pursuing  all  things  that  may  please  him  ?  Thus  Goal  l>y  *>  naaSi  tnd 
reasonable  a  condition  as  faith,  lets  in  the  fruits  pf  Christ's  death  into  our  soul,  and 
wraps  us  up  in  the  fruidon  of  all  the  privileges  purchased  by  it.  So  much  he  hsik 
condescended  in  his  goodness,  that  upon  so  slight  a  condition  we  may  plead  Ui 
promise,  and  humbly  challen^,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant,  those  good  uings  ki 
hath  promised  in  his  word.  It  is  so  reasonable  a  condition,  that  if  God  did  not  reonm 
it  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  creature  were  obli^ped  to  perform  it :  for  the  piduiA 
ing  any  truth  from  God,  naturally  caUs  for  credit  to  m  given  it  by  the  creatac^ 
and  an  entertainment  of  it  in  practice.  Could  you  offer  a  more  reasonable  condirina 
yourselves,  had  it  been  left  to  your  choice  ?  Should  a  prince  proclaim  a  pardon  ts 
a  profligate  wretch,  would  not  all  the  world  cry  shame  of  bun,  if  he  did  not  beliefs 
it  upon  the  highest  assurances?  and  if  ingenuity  did  not  make  him  sorry  iat  Im 
crimes,  and  careful  in  the  duty  of  a  subject,  surely  the  world  would  cry  shame  of 
such  a  person. 

[Sd.]  It  is  a  necessary  condition.  1.  Necessary  for  the  honour  of  God.  A  prinee 
is  disparaged  if  his  authority  in  his  law,  and  if  liis  gradousness  in  his  promitei,  bi 
not  accepted  and  believed.  What  physlciau  would  undertake  a  cure,  if  nis  precnii 
may  not  be  credited  ?  It  is  the  first  thing  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  the  reraa- 
tion  of  God  should  be  believed,  that  the  reality  of  his  intentions  in  inviting  man  ta 
the  acceptance  of  those  methods  he  hatli  prescribed  for  their  attaining  their  chirf 
happiness,  should  be  acknowledged.  It  is  a  debasing  notion  of  God,  that  he  abodi 
t;ive  a  happiness,  purchased  by  Divine  blood,  to  a  person  that  hath  no  value  for  ili 
iior  any  ubhorrency  of  those  sins  that  occasioned  so  great  a  suffering,  nor  any  wiE 
to  avuid  them :  should  he  not  vilify  himself,  to  bestow  a  heaven  upon  that  man  that 
will  not  believe  the  offers  of  it,  nor  walk  in  those  ways  that  lead  to  it  ?  that  wafb 
so,  as  if  he  would  declare  there  was  no  truth  in  his  word,  nor  holiness  in  his  nature? 
'NVould  not  God  by  such  an  act  verify  a  truth  in  the  language  of  their  practice,  fis. 
that  he  were  both  false  and  impure,  careless  of  his  word,  and  negligent  of  his  hdi- 
iiL'ss?  As  God  was  so  desirous  to  ensure  the  consolation  of  believers,  that  if  there 
had  been  a  greater  Behig  than  himself  to  attest,  and  for  him  to  be  responsible  w, 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  promise,  he  would  willingly  have  submitted  to  him,  and 
have  made  him  the  umpire,  'He  swore  by  himself,  because  he  could  not  swear bv 
a  greater'  (Heb.  vi.  19) ;  by  the  same  reason,  hod  it  stood  with  the  majesty  anil 
wisdom  of  God  to  stoop  to  lower  conditions  in  this  covenant,  for  the  reducing  of  man 
to  iiis  duty  and  hanpinesi^,  he  would  have  done  it;  but  his  goodness  could  not  take 
lower  steps,  with  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  his  majesty,  and  the  honour  of  his 
wisdom.  Would  you  have  had  him  wholly  submitted  to  the  obstinate  will  of  a  re- 
bellious creature,  and  be  ruled  only  by  ids  terms  ?  Would  you  have  had  bin 
received  men  to  happiness,  af\er  they  had  heightened  their  crimes  by  a  contempt  d 
his  f^race,  as  well  as  of  his  creating  goodness,  and  hove  made  them  bfcascd  under  the 
guilt  of  their  crimes  without  an  acknowledgment?  Should  he  glorify  one  that  will 
not  believe  what  he  hath  revealed,  nor  repent  of  what  himself  hath  committed;  and 
Ko  save  u  man  ai\or  a  repeated  im thankfulness  to  the  most  immense  grace  that  cW 
was,  or  can  be  discovered  and  oflered,  without  a  detestation  of  his  ingratitude,  lod 
a  voluntary  acceptance  of  his  offers  ?  It  is  necessary,  for  the  honour  of  God,  tbit 
man  should  accept  of  his  terms,  and  not  give  laws  to  him  to  whom  he  ia  obnaoDooi 
as  a  guilty  person,  as  well  as  subject  as  a  creature.  Again,  it  was  very  equitable  and 
necessary  for  the  honour  of  God,  that  since  man  fell  by  an  unbelief  of  his  precrft 
and  threatening,  he  should  not  rise  again  without  a  belief  of  his  promise,  and  casting 
himself  upon  his  truth  in  that :  since  he  bad  vilified  the  honour  of  his  truth  in  the 
threatening ;  since  man  in  his  fall  would  lean  to  his  own  understanding  against  Goi 
it  is  fit  that,  in  his  recovery,  tlie  highest  powers  of  his  sold,  his  understanding  and  will 
bhould  be  subjected  to  him  in  an  entire  resignation.  Now,  whereas  knowledge  K«oi 
to  have  a  power  over  its  object,  faith  is  a  full  submission  to  that  which  is  the  object 
of  it.     Since  man  ii^  tended  a  glorying  in  himself,  the  evangelical  covenant  diitci 
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A  vhole  battery  against  it,  that  men  may  *  glory  in  nothing  but  Divine  goodnets,' 

1^  Cor.  L  29 — 31).     Had  man  performed  exact  obedience  by  his  own  strength,  h« 

'  "  "1  liad  something  in  himself  as  the  matter  of  his  glory.     And  though,  after  the 

grace  had  made  itself  illustrious,  in  setting  him  up  upon  a  new  stock,  yet  had 

mne  condition  of  exact  obedience  been  settled  in  tne  same  manner,  man  would 

liad  something  to  glory  in,  which  is  struck  off  wholly  by  &itk;  whereby  man 

•▼ery  act  must  go  out  of  himself  for  a  supply,  to  that  Mediator  which  Divine 

~  less  and  grace  hath  appointed.    2.  It  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  man. 

can  be  no  contenting  condition  wherein  the  will  of  man  doth  not  concur.    He 

it  forced  to  the  most  delicious  diet,  or  to  wear  the  brayest  apparel,  or  to  be 

""  with  abundance  of  treasure,  cannot  be  happy  in  those  thmgs  without  an 

of  them,  and  delight  in  them :  if  they  be  nauseous  to  him,  the  indisposition 

jjlir  Ills  mind  is  a  dead  fly  in  those  boxes  of  precious  ointment     Now  fiiith  oeing  a 

iriNMMre  willingness  to  accept  of  Christ,  and  to  come  to  God  by  him,  and  repentance 

hii]^  a  detestation  of  that  which  made  man's  separation  from  God,  it  is  impossible 

flif  emdd  be  voluntarily  happy  without  it :  man  cannot  attain  and  enjoy  a  true  hap- 

^ffauMi  without  an  operation  of  his  understanding  about  the  object  proposed,  and  tne 

^BMfliii  appointed  to  enjoy  it   There  must  be  a  knowledge  of  what  is  offered,  and  of 

^  ftuB  way  of  it,  and  such  a  knowled^  as  may  determine  the  will  to  afiect  that  end, 

ind  embrace  those  means ;  which  me  will  can  never  do,  till  the  understanding  be 

^  fiilhr  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  offerer,  and  the  goodness  of  the  proposal  itself, 

'  aad  tne  conveniency  of  the  means  for  the  attaining  of  it     It  is  necessary,  in  the 

VMtfxnre  of  the  thing,  that  what  is  revealed  should  be  oelieyed  to  be  a  Divine  reyela- 

IttiotL    God  must  be  judged  true  in  the  promising  justification  and  sanctification, 

Ae  means  of  happiness ;  and  if  any  man  desires  to  be  partaker  of  those  promises, 

lie  must  desire  to  be  sanctified ;  and  how  can  he  desire  that  which  is  the  matter  of 

iSbfOBe  jamahtBB,  if  he  wallow  in  his  own  lusts,  and  desire  to  do  so,  a  thinp;  repugnant 

•to  the  promise  itself?  Would  you  have  God  force  man  to  be  happy  against  his  wiU? 

•It  it  not  very  reasonable  he  should  demand  the  consent  of  his  reasonable  creature 

to  tliat  blessedness  he  offers  him?    The  new  covenant  is  a  *  marriage  covenant' 

ffloe.  iL  16,  19,  20),  which  implies  a  consent  on  our  parts,  as  well  as  a  consent  on 

God's  part ;  that  is  no  marriage  that  hath  not  the  consent  of  both  parties.     Now 

laith  is  our  actual  consent,  and  repentance  and  sincere  obedience  are  the  testimonies 

of  the  truth  and  reality  of  this  consent. 

6th.  Divine  goodness  is  eminent  in  his  methods  of  treating  with  men  to  embrace 
ihis  covenant  They  are  methods  of  gentleness  and  sweetness :  it  is  a  wooing  good- 
ness, and  a  bewailing  goodness ;  his  expressions  are  with  strong  motions  of  affec- 
tion :  he  carrieth  not  on  the  gospel  by  force  of  arms :  he  doth  not  solely  menace 
men  into  it,  as  worldly  conquerors  have  done :  he  doth  not,  as  Mahomet,  plunder 
men's  estates,  and  wound  their  bodies,  to  imprint  a  religion  on  their  souls:  ne  doth 
pot  erect  gibbets,  and  kindle  faggots,  to  scare  men  to  an  entering  into  covenant 
with  him.  What  multitudes  might  he  have  raised  by  his  power,  as  well  as 
others!  What  leeions  of  angels  mieht  he  have  rendezvoused  from  heaven,  to 
have  beaten  men  mto  a  profession  of  the  eospel !  Nor  doth  he  only  interpose 
his  sovereign  authority  in  the  precept  of  faith,  but  useth  rational  expostulations,  to 
move  men  voluntarily  to  comply  with  his  proposals  (Isa.  L  18),  '  Come  now,  saith 
ihe  Lord,  let  us  reason  together.'  He  seems  to  call  heaven  and  earth  to  be  judf  e, 
whether  he  had  been  wanting  in  any  reasonable  ways  of  goodness,  to  overcome  Uie 
perversity  of  the  creature ;  (Isa.  i.  2),  *  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth,  I 
nave  nourished  and  brought  up  children.'  What  various  encouragements  doth  he 
use  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  men,  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  with  all  tender- 
ness, not  to  despise  their  own  mercies,  and  be  enemies  to  their  own  happiness  I  He 
would  allure  us  by  his  beauty,  and  win  us  by  his  mercy.  He  uses  the  arms  of  hit 
own  exceUency,  and  our  necessity  to  prevail  upon  us,  and  this  after  the  highest 
provocations.  When  Adam  had  trampled  upon  his  creating  goodness,  it  was  not 
crushed ;  and  when  man  had  cast  it  from  him,  it  took  the  higher  rebound :  when 
the  rebel's  provocation  was  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  sought  him  out  with  a  promise  in 
hit  hand,  thoufh  Adam  fled  from  him  out  of  enmity  as  well  as  fear  (Gen.  iii). 
And  when  the  J  ews  had  outrased  his  Son,  whom  he  loved  from  eternity,  and  maoe 
the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  bow  down  his  head  like  a  slave  on  the  cross,  yet  in 
that  place,  where  the  most  horrible  wickedness  had  been  committed,  must  the 


me,  O  my  people,  and  gt*e  ear  unto  me,  O  my  i 
notionl' — melting  ex^mriont  of  a  tender  Qod  HlicitiiiK  > 
make  their  retreat  to  him.  He  never  emptied  fai*  hand  ofni* 
hia  lipa  of  thote  cbaritable  expreiaiona.  He  acnt  Noah  to  m<i 
old  worid  to  an  embracing  of  his  coodneu,  and  frequent  prop 
Jews ;  and  as  the  world  continued,  and  gnw  up  to  a  taller  «ti 
more  in  the  manner  of  his  expresnuna.  Never  was  the  worli 
idulati^  than  at  the  first  publiahing  the  gorpel ;  jet,  vhen  ire 
bim  to  be  a  punishing,  he  ia  a  beseeching  God.  The  apostle 
expression  fiir  the  glory  oT  Divine  gaodneia ;  '  We  are  ambi 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us'  (2  Cor.  r.  20).  The  be> 
is  in  the  voice  of  the  miniatr^,  as  the  voice  of  the  prince  is  j 
it  ia  as  if  Divine  goodness  did  kneel  down  to  a  suiuer  with 
blubbered  cheeks,  entreating  him  not  to  force  him  to  ve-l 
justice  in  the  nature  of  a  Judge,  since  he  would  treat  with  n 
grace  in  the  nature  of  a  Father;  yes,  he  leems  to  put  himse 
the  criminal,  that  the  offending  creature  might  not  feel  the 
rebel  It  ia  not  the  condescension,  but  the  intereM,  of  a  trail 
knees  in  sackcloth  (o  his  sovereign,  to  beg  his  life ;  but  it  is  a 
in  the  sovereign  to  creep  in  the  unrest  posture  to  the  rebel,  ti 
only  for  an  ami^  to  him,  but  a  love  for  his  own  life  and  bap| 
not  only  in  his  general  prodamaUons,  but  in  his  paitieular  i 
courtings  of  his  Spirit,  soliciting  them  with  more  diligence  (i 
it)  to  their  hapwneu,  than  the  devil  tempi*  them  to  the  wa] 
he  was  fitst  in  Chiia^  reconciling  the  wond,  when  the  world 
so  be  is  first  in  his  Spirit,  wooing  the  world  to  accept  of  that 
the  world  will  not  listen  to  him.  How  often  doth  ne  flash  u 
and  the  light  of  the  word  in  men's  hearts,  to  move  them  not 
of  their  own  kindling,  but  to  aspire  to  a  better  hapntuesa,  and  pi 
jcct  to  a  higher  mercv,  if  they  would  improve  his  present  e 
end!  And  what  are  ftia  threatcubgs  designed  for,  but  to  m 
fear^  that  the  wheel  of  our  desire  and  love  might  be  set  oi 
bracuiE  his  promise  I  Thev  are  not  so  much  the  thunders 
loud  rhetoric  of  his  good  will,  to  prevent  men 'a  misery  under  i 
ia  his  kindness  to  scare  men  by  threatening^  tlial  jusUce  mighl 
thf  Kwnrd  :  it  in  not  fhp  Hmlnicdnn.  hut  ihp  nrpupn-inw  rvfnr 
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out  liis  arms,  and  opens  his  bosom ;  be  is  readj  with  his  physle  to  heal  xui 
a  resolution  to  acquaint  him  with  oar  disease,  and  by  his  medicines  prevents 
iCting  our  resolution  into  apetition.    The  Psalmist  adds  a  < Selah'  to  it,  as  a 
1  note  of  thankfulness  for  Divine  goodness.     He  doth  not  only  stand  ready 
»ive  our  petitions  while  we  are  speaking,  but  answers  us  before  we  call  (Isa. 
^.  24) ;  listening  to  the  motions  or  our  hearts,  as  weH  as  to  the  supplications 
,**  ^Hir  lips.    He  is  the  true  Father,  that  hath  a  quicker  pace  in  meeting,  than  the 
r-snodiffal  hath  in  returning ;  who  would  not  have  his  embraces  and  caresses  inter- 
;.^Kpte«l  by  his  confession  (Luke  xv.  20 — 22) ;   the  confession  follows,  doth  not 
Bcede,  the  Father's  compassion.     How  doth  he  rejoice  in  having  an  opportunity 
express  his  grace,  when  he  hath  prevailed  with  a  rebel  to  throw  down  his  BTm% 
kd  he  at  his  feet ;  and  this  because  '  he  delights  in  mercy'  (Micah  vii.  18) !  He  de- 
jjhta  in  the  expressions  of  it  from  himself,  and  the  accentance  of  it  by  his  creature. 
8.  How  meltingly  doth  he  bewail  man's  wilfU  reflnal  of  his  goodness !     It  is  a 
'    tty  goodness  to  offer  grace  to  a  rebel ;  a  mighty  goodness  to  give  it  him  after 
lu  a  while  stood  off  firom  the  terms ;  an  astonishing  goodness  to  regret  and 
Qt  his  wilful  perdition.     He  seems  to  utter  those  words  in  a  sigh,  *  O  that  my 
Hi  had  hearkened  unto  me,  and  Israel  had  walked  in  my  way'  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  13)  ( 
ft  u  true,  God  hath  not  human  passions,  but  his  affections  cannot  be  expressed 
r    ^berwise  in  a  way  intelligible  to  us ;  the  excellency  of  his  nature  is  above  the 
^     pttasions  of  men ;  but  such  expressions  of  himself  manifest  to  us  the  sincerity  of  his 
.     goodness ;  and  that,  were  he  capable  of  our  passions,  he  would  express  himself  in 
Mich  a  manner  as  we  do :  and  we  find  incarnate  Goodness  bewailing  with  tears  and 
■ighs  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  42).    By  the  same  reason  that  when  a 
dnner  returns  there  is  joy  in  heaven,  upon  his  obstinacy  there  is  sorrow  in  earth. 
The  one  is,  as  if  a  prince  should  clothe  all  his  court  in  triumphant  scarlet,  upon  a 
rebel's  repentance ;  and  the  other,  as  if  a  prince  should  put  hunself  and  his  court 
in  moummg  for  a  rebel's  obstinate  refusal  of  a  pardon,  when  he  lies  at  his  mercy. 
'     Are  not  now  Uiese  affectionate  invitations,  and  aeep  bewailings  of  their  perversity, 
Ikigh  testimonies  of  Divine  goodness  ?  Do  not  the  unwearied  repetitions  of  gracious 
'     encouragements  deserve  a  higher  name  than  that  of  mere  goodness?    What  can  be 
'     ft  stronger  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  it,  than  the  sound  of  his  saving  voice  in  our 
'     enjoyp'ents,  the  motion  of  his  Spu-it  in  oar  hearts,  and  his  grief  for  the  neglect  of 
'      auf    These  are  not  testimonies  of  any  want  of  goodness  in  his  nature  to  answer 
!     ns,  or  willingness  to  express  it  to  his  creature.    Hath  he  any  mind  to  deceive  us, 
'      that  thus  intreats  us?    The  majesty  of  his  nature  is  too  great  for  such  shifts  ;  or, 
'      If  H  were  not,  the  despicableness  of'^our  condition  would  render  him  above  the  using 
any.     Who  would  charge  that  physician  with  want  of  kindness,  that  freely  offers 
his  sovereipi  medicine,  importunes  men,  by  the  love  they  have  to  their  health,  to 
take  it,  and  is  dissolved  into  tears  and  sorrow  when  he  finds  it  rejected  by  their 
peevish  and  conceited  humour  ? 

7th.  Divine  goodness  is  eminent  in  the  sacraments  he  hath  affixed  to  this  cove- 
nant, especially  in  the  Lord's  supper.  As  he  save  himself  in  his  Son,  so  he  gives 
his  Son  in  the  sacrament ;  he  dotn  not  only  give  him  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  cross 
for  the  expiation  of  our  crimes,  but  as  a  feast  upon  the  table  for  the  nourishmeut 
of  our  souis :  in  the  one  he  was  given  to  be  offered ;  in  this  he  gives  him  to  be  par- 
taken of,  with  all  the  fruits  of  his  death ;  under  the  imoge  of  the  sacramental  signs, 
every  believer  doth  eat  the  flesh,  and  drink  the  blood,  of  the  great  Mediator  of  the 
covenant  The  words  of  Christ,  'This  is  my  bodV)  and  this  is  mv  blood,'  are  true 
to  the  end  of  the  world  (Matt  xxvi.  26,  28).  This  is  the  most  delicious  viand  of 
heaven,  the  most  exquisite  dainty  food  God  can  feed  us  with ;  the  delight  of  the 
Deity,  the  admiration  of  angels ;  a  feast  with  God  is  great,  but  a  feast  on  God  is 
greater.  Under  those  sifi;ns  that  body  is  presented ;  that  which  w&s  conceived  by 
the  Spirit,  inhabited  by  the  Godhead,  bruised  by  the  Father  to  be  our  food,  as  well 
as  our  propitiation,  is  presented  to  us  on  the  table.  That  blood  which  satisfied  jus- 
tice, washed  away  our  guilt  on  the  cross,  and  pleads  for  our  persons  at  the  throne 
of  grace ;  that  blood  which  silenced  the  curse,  pacified  heaven,  and  puiged  earth, 
is  given  to  us  for  our  refreshment  This  is  the  bread  sent  from  heaven,  the  true 
manna ;  the  cup  is  *  the  cup  of  blessing,'  and,  therefore,  a  cup  of  goodness  (1  Cor. 
X.  1.5).  It  is  true,  bread  doth  not  cease  to  be  bread,  nor  the  wme  cease  to  be  wine ; 
neither  of  them  lose  their  substance,  but  both  acquire  a  sanctification^  by  tK<i  t^U^itso^ 
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ihey  hay  to  tliat  which  ihey  represent,  and  give  a  nouxiBhment  ta  dut  tu^ 
that  receives  them.   In  Uiose  dod  offers  us  a  remedy  for  the  sting  of  sin,  and  tnf 
Ues  of  conscience ;  he  gives  us  not  the  Uood  of  a  mere  man,  or  the  blood  of  m 
incarnate  angel,  but  of  God  blessed  for  ever ;  a  blood  that  can  secure  ns  against  &• 
wrath  of  heaven,  and  the  tumults  of  our  consciences ;  a  Uood  that  can  innh  vnf 
our  sins,  and  beautify  our  souls ;  a  blood  that  hath  more  strength  than  oar  £k^ 
and  more  prevalency  than  our  accuser;  a  blood  that  secures  us  against  the  tenon 
of  death,  and  purifies  us  for  the  blessedness  of  heaven.    The  goodness  of  God  oob- 
plies  widi  our  senses,  and  condescends  to  our  weakness ;  he  instructs  ns  by  the  cyi^ 
as  well  as  by  the  ear ;  he  lets  us  see,  and  taste,  and  feel  him,  as  well  as  hear  ms; 
he  veils  his  glory  under  earthly  elements,  and  informs  oar  understanding  in  tlit 
mysteries  of  salvation  by  signs  fisoniliar  to  our  senses ;  and  because  we  cannot  with 
our  bodily  eyes  behold  him  in  his  glory,  he  presents  him  to  the  eyes  of  oar  mindi 
in  elements,  to  affect  our  understandings  in  the  representations  of  his  death.    The 
body  of  Christ  crucified  is  more  visible  to  our  roiritual  sense,  than  the  inrisUe 
Deity  could  be  visible  in  his  flesh  upon  earth ;  and  the  {wwer  of  his  body  and  \Aool 
is  as  well  experimented  in  our  souls,  as  the  power  of  his  Divinity  was  seen  bf  the 
Jews  in  his  miraculous  actions  in  his  body  in  the  world.  It  is  the  goodness  of  Goi 
to  mind  us  firequently  of  the  ^eat  things  Christ  hath  muchaaed ;  that  as  himsdf 
would  not  let  them  be  out  of  his  mind,  to  communicate  tnem  to  us^  so  he  woold  gife 
us  means  to  preserve  them  in  our  minds,  to  adore  him  fi^  them,  and  request  mem 
of  him ;  whereby  he  doth  evidence  his  own  solidtousness,  that  we  should  not  be 
deprived  by  our  own  forgetfulness  of  that  ffrace  Christ  hath  purchased  fiv  ns;  it 
was  to  remember  the  Redeemer, '  and  shew  his  death  till  he  came '  (1  Cor.  iL  25, 26^ 
1.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  the  end  of  it,  which  ia  a  sealing  the  covenant  of  grsea 
The  common  nature  and  end  of  sacraments  is  to  seal  the  covenant  they  bdonff  to^  sad 
the  truths  of  the  promises  of  it'  The  legal  sacraments  of  circumcision  sud  me  pas- 
over  sealed  the  legal  promises  and  the  covenant  in  the  Judaical  administratioo  of  it; 
and  the  evangelical  sacraments  seal  the  evangelical  promises,  as  a  ring  ooofinns  s 
contract  of  marriage,  and  a  seal  the  articles  of  a  compact;  by  the  same  reason,  drcDB* 
cision  is  called  a  *  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith '  (Rom.  iv.  1 1)  ;  other  sacnmeoti 
may  have  the  same  title ;  God  doth  attest,  that  he  will  remain  firm  in  his  promise, 
ana  the  receiver  attests  he  wiHi  remain  firm  in  his  faith.     In  all  reciprocal  covenant^ 
there  are  mutual  engagements,  and  that  which  serves  for  a  seal  on  the  part  of  the  ooe, 
serves  for  a  seal  also  on  the  part  of  the  other ;  God  obligeth  himself  to  the  peifons- 
ancc  of  the  promise,  and  man  engageth  himself  to  the  performance  of  mi  diitf. 
I1ic  thing  confirmed  by  this  sacrament  is  the  perpetui^  of  this  covenant  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  whence  it  is  called  '  the  New  Testament,  or  covenant  '  in  the  Uood 
of  Christ '  (Luke  xxii.  20).     In  every  repetition  of  it,  God,  by  presenting,  confinas 
his  resolution  to  us,  of  sticking  to  this  covenant  for  the  merit  of  Christ's  Uood ;  lad 
the  receiver,  by  eating  the  body  and  drinking  the  blood,  engageth  himself  to  keep 
close  to  the  condition  of  faith,  expecting  a  fml  salvation  and  a  blessed  immoftslit)' 
upon  the  merit  of  the  same  blood  alone.     This  sacrament  could  not  be  called  tlie 
'New  Testament  or  Covenant,'  if  it  had  not  some  relation  to  the  covenant;  and 
what  it  can  be  but  this,  I  do  not  understand.     The  covenant  itself  was  confimcd 
*  by  the  death  of  Christ '  (Heb.  ix.  15),  and  thereby  made  unchangeable  both  in  the 
benefits  to  us,  and  the  condition  required  of  us ;  but  he  seals  it  to  our  sense  in  a 
sacrament,  to  give  us  strong  consolation ;  or,  rather,  the  articles  of  the  covenant  of 
redemntion  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  a^ecd  on  from  eternity,  were  aocoo- 
plishea  on  Christ's  part  by  his  death,  on  the  Father's  part  by  his  resurrection;  Chriit 
performed  what  he  promised  in  the  one,  and  God  acknowledgeth  the  validity  of  it, 
and  performs  what  ne  had  promised  in  the  other.     Tlie  covenant  of  grace,  foonded 
upon  this  covenant  of  redemption,  is  sealed  in  the  sacrament;  God  owns  his  stand- 
ing to  the  terms  of  it,  as  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  Mediator,  by  presenting  him  ts 
ns  under  those  signs,  and  gives  us  a  right  upon  faith  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  finiti 
of  it  As  the  right  of  a  house  is  made  over  by  the  delivery  of  the  key,  and  the  riftt 
of  land  translated  by  the  delivery  of  a  turf;  whereby  he  gives  us  assurance  ofM 
reality,  and  a  strong  support  to  our  confidence  in  him  ;  not  that  there  is  any  virtw 
and  power  of  sealing  in  the  elements  themselves,  no  more  than  there  is  in  a  turf  to  grn 
an  iufeofihient  in  a  parcel  of  land ;  but  as  the  power  of  the  one  is  derived  torn  thi 
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the  law,  80  the  confinninfi^  power  of  the  sacrament  is  derived  flrom  the  faistitu- 

of  God ;  as  the  oil  wherewith  Kings  were  anointed,  did  not  of  itself  confer  upon 

that  royal  dignity,  but  it  was  a  sign  of  their  investiture  into  office,  oidered  by 

it  institution.  We  can  with  no  reason  imagine,  that  God  intended  them  as  ni^ed 

or  pictures,  to  please  our  eyes  with  the  image  of  them,  to  represent  their  own 

it  to  our  eyes,  out  to  confirm  something  to  our  understanding  by  the  efficacy  of 

(Spirit  accompanying  them :  E  they  convey  to  the  believing  receiver  what  they  repre- 

as  the  great  seal  of  a  prince,  fixed  to  the  parchment,  doth  the  pardon  of  the 

as  well  as  its  own  figure.     Christ's  death,  and  the  grace  of  the  covenant  is  not 

signified,  but  the  irmts  and  merit  of  that  death  communicated  also.  Thus  doth 

ae  goodness  evidence  itself  not  only  in  making  a  gracious  covenant  with  us, 

fixing  seals  to  it ;  not  to  strengthen  his  own  obligation,  which  stood  stronger 

ihe  foundations  of  heaven  and  earth,  upon  the  credit  of  his  word,  but  to 

gthen  our  weakness,  and  support  our  security,  by  something  which  might  ap- 

more  formal  and  solemn  than  a  bare  word.     By  this,  the  Divine  goodness  pro- 

I  ag^st  our  spiritual  faintings,  and  shews  us  by  real  signs  as  well  as  verbal 

'^ftedarations,  that  tne  covenant  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  unalterable ;  and 

fiMreby  would  fortify  and  mount  our  hopes  to  degrees  in  some  measure  suitable  to 

r#M  kindness  of  the  covenant,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Redeemer's  blood.     And  it  is 

P;  a  fbrther  defi;ree  of  his  goodness,  that  ne  nath  appointed  us  so  often  to  celebrate 
whereby  he  shews,  how  careftd  he  is  to  keep  up  our  tottering  faith,  and  preserve 
tti  constant  in  our  obedience ;  obliging  himself  to  the  performance  of  his  promise, 
and  obliging  us  to  the  pajrment  of  our  duty. 

2.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  the  sacrament  in  giving  us  in  it  an  union  and  com- 
vnmion  with  Christ  There  is  not  only  a  commemoration  of  Christ  dying,  but  a 
communication  of  Christ  living.  The  apostle  strongly  asserts  it  by  way  of  interrogation 

SCot.  X.  16),  '  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
cod  of  Christ?  the  oread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
body  of  Christ  7 '  In  the  cup  there  is  a  communication  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  a  con- 
▼eyance  of  a  right  to  the  merits  of  his  death,,  and  the  blessedness  of  his  life :  we  are 
not  less  by  this  made  one  body  with  Christ  than  we  are  by  baptism  (1  Cor.  xii.  13) : 
and  '  put  on  Christ '  living  in  this,  as  well  as  in  baptism  (Gal.  iii.  27) ;  that  as  his 
taking  our  infirm  flesh  was  a  real  incarnation,  so  the  giving  us  his  flesh  to  eat  is  a 
mystical  incarnation  in  believers,  whereby  they  become  one  body  with  him  as 
crucified,  and  one  body  with  him  as  risen ;  for  if  Christ  himself  be  received  by  faith 
in  the  word  (Col.  ii.  6),  he  is  no  less  received  by  faith  in  the  sacrament  When  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  be  received,  the  graces  or  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  received ; 
flo  when  Christ  is  received,  the  firuits  of  his  death  are  really  partaken  of.  The 
Israelites  that  ate  of  the  sacrifices,  did  '  partake  of  the  altar'  (1  Cor.  x.  18),  t.  e,  had 
a  communion  with  the  God  of  Israel,  to  whom  they  had  been  sacrificed ;  and  those 
that  *  ate  of  the  sacrifices'  ofiTered  to  idols,  had  a  '  fellowship  with  devils,'  to  whom 
Uiose  sacrifices  were  ofiered  (ver.  20).  'Those  that  partake  of  the  sacraments  in  a 
due  manner,  have  a  communion  with  that  God  to  whom  it  was  sacrificed,  and  a 
communion  with  that  body  which  was  sacrificed  to  God ;  not  that  the  substance  of 
that  body  and  blood  is  wrapped  up  in  the  elements,  or  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
transformed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  as  they  represent  him,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  institution  are,  in  estimation  himself,  his  own  body  and  blood ;  by  the 
same  reason  as  he  is  called  '  Christ  our  passover,'  he  may  be  called  'Christ  our 
supper'  (1  Cor.  v.  7) :  for  as  they  are  so  recxoned  to  an  unworthy  receiver,  as  if  thev 
were  the  real  bodv  and  blood  of  Christ,  because  by  his  not  discerning  the  Lord  s 
body  in  it,  or  making  light  of  it  as  common  bread,  he  is  judged  *  guilty  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  e:uilty  of  treating  him  in  as  base  a  manner  as  the  Jews  did 
when  they  crowned  him  with  thorns  (1  Cor.  xi.  27,  29) :  by  the  same  reason  they 
must  be  reckoned  to  a  worthy  receiver,  as  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ :  so 
that  as  the  unworthy  receiver  *  eats  and  drinks  damnation,'  the  worthy  receiver 
*  eats  and  drinks'  salvation.  It  would  be  an  empty  mystery,  and  unworthy  of  an 
iiiftitation  by  Divine  goodness,  if  there  were  not  some  communion  with  Christ  in  it: 
tiiere  wonld  oe  some  kind  of  deceit  in  the  precept,  '  Take,  eat,  and  drink,  this  is  my 
body  and  blood,'  if  there  were  not  a  conveyance  of  spiritual  vital  influences  to  our 
■ouls :  for  the  natural  end  of  eating  and  drmking  is  tlie  nourishment  and  increaie  of 
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tlie  body,  and  preservation  of  life,  by  that  which  we  eat  and  drink.  Tlia  infiniti 
wise,  gracious,  and  true  God,  would  never  give  us  empty  figures  withoot  aceompliih- 
ing  that  which  is  signified  by  them,  and  suitable  to  tnem.  How  f^^t  is  tuis  gpod- 
ness  of  God !  he  would  have  his  Son  in  us,  one  with  us,  straitly  joined  to  ns,  ai  if 
we  were  his  proper  flesh  and  blood :  in  the  incarnation  Divine  goodness  united  fam 
to  our  nature ;  in  the  sacrament,  it  doth  in  a  sort  unite  him  vmh  his  purduudl 
privileges  to  our  persons ;  we  have  not  a  communion  with  a  part  or  a  membrr  of 
nis  body,  or  a  drop  of  his  blood,  but  with  his  whole  body  and  blood,  represented  ii 
every  part  of  the  elements.  The  angels  in  the  heaven  enjoy  not  so  great  a  priTiIe(|c; 
they  have  the  honour  to  be  under  nim  as  their  Head,  out  not  that  of  having  mm 
for  their  food ;  they  behold  him,  but  they  do  not  taste  him.  And,  certainly,  that  good- 
ness that  haUi  condescended  so  much  to  our  weakness,  would  impart  it  to  ui  in  s 
very  glorious  manner,  were  we  capable  of  it.  But,  because  a  man  cannot  bdioU 
the  light  of  the  sun  in  its  full  splendour  by  reason  of  the  infirmities  of  his  eye%  he 
must  behold  it  by  the  help  of  a  glass,  and  such  a  communication  throfugh  a  coloored 
and  opaque  glass,  is  as  real  from  the  sun  itself,  though  not  so  glorious,  but  man 
shrouded  and  obscure ;  it  is  the  same  light  that  shines  through  that  medium,  m 
spreads  itself  gloriously  in  the  open  air,  though  the  one  be  masked,  and  the  otliff 
opon-faccd.  To  conclude  this,  by  the  way,  we  may  take  notice  of  the  neglect  of  tibii 
ordinance :  if  it  be  a  token  of  Divine  goodness  to  appoint  it,  it  is  no  sign  of  our 
estimation  of  Divine  goodness  to  neglect  it  He  tnat  values  the  Him^pa—  of  hii 
friend,  will  accept  of  his  invitation,  if  there  be  not  some  strong  impediments  in  the 
way,  or  so  much  familiarity  with  him  that  his  refusal  upon  a  light  occasion  vooU 
not  be  unkindly  taken.  But  though  God  put  on  the  din)osition  ^  a  friend  to  us,  yet 
he  looscth  not  the  autliority  of  a  sovereign ;  and  the  humble  familiarity  he  iavitti 
us  to,  doth  not  diminish  the  condition  and  duty  of  a  subject.  A  soverei^  prince 
would  not  take  it  well,  if  a  favourite  should  refuse  the  offered  honour  of  nis  tdk. 
The  viands  of  God  are  not  to  be  slighted.  Can  we  live  better  upon  our  pent  pitUnee 
than  upon  his  dainties  ?  Did  not  Divine  goodness  condescend  m  it  to  the  weaknes 
of  our  faith,  and  shall  we  conceit  our  faith  stronger  than  God  thinks  it?  If  be 
thought  fit  by  those  seals  to  make  a  deed  of  gift  to  us,  shall  we  be  so  unmsnaerlf 
to  him,  and  such  enemies  to  the  security  he  offers  us  over  and  above  his  word,  as 
not  to  accept  it  ?  Are  we  unwilling  to  have  our  souls  inflamed  with  lo\e,  our  hearts 
filled  with  comfort,  and  armed  against  the  attempts  of  our  enemies  ?  It  is  true, 
there  is  a  guilt  of  tlic  body  and  blood  of  Christ  contracted  by  a  slightness  in  the 
manner  of  attending;  is  it  not  also  contracted  by  a  refusal  and  neglect?  Whatb 
the  language  of  it  ?  If  it  speaks  not  the  death  of  Cln-ist  in  vain,  it  speaks  the  iustits- 
tion  of  tliis  ordinance  as  a  remembrance  of  his  death  to  be  a  vanity,  and  no  inaA 
of  Divine  goodness.  Let  us,  therefore,  put  such  a  value  upon  Divine  goodness  is 
this  affair,  as  to  be  willing  to  receive  the  conveyances  of  his  love,  and  fresh  engage- 
ments of  our  duty ;  the  one  is  due  from  us  to  the  kindness  of  our  friend,  and  the 
other  belongs  to  our  duty  as  his  subjects, 

vi.  By  this  redemption  God  restores  us  to  a  more  excellent  condition  than  Adam 
had  in  innocence.  Christ  was  sent  by  Divine  goodness,  not  only  to  restore  the  life 
Adam's  sin  had  stripped  us  of,  but  to  give  it  more  abundantly  than  Adam's  standing 
could  have  conveyed  it  to  us  (John  x.  10),  •  I  am  come  that  they  might  havelifei 
niul  that  they  nii«?ht  have  it  more  abundantly.'  More  abundantly  for  strength,  more 
abundantly  for  duration,  a  life  aboundin^^  with  greater  felicity  and  glorj':  die  sab- 
stance  of  those  better  promises  of  tlie  now  covenant  than  what  attended  the  oii 
There  are  fuller  streams  of  grace  by  Chribt  than  flowed  to  Adam,  or  could  flow  froo 
Adam.  As  Christ  never  restored  any  to  health  and  strength  while  he  was  in  ll* 
world,  but  he  gave  them  a  greater  measure  of  both  than  they  had  before ;  so  that 
h  the  same  kindness,  no  question,  manifested  in  our  spiritual  condition.  Adiua's 
life  mi^ht  have  preserved  U3,  but  Adam's  death  could  not  h.ivc  rescui-d  either  hio" 
self  or  nis  posterity;  but,  in  our  redemption,  we  have  a  Redeemer,  who  liath  'dii!^ 
to  expiate  our  sins,'  and  so  crowned  with  life  to  save,  and  for  ever  pn.'sor\'e  ourpc* 
sons  (Rom.  v.  10),  'Because  1  live,  yc  shall  live  also  :*  so  that  by  redeeming  t;oodDrt» 
the  life  of  a  believer  is  as  perpetual  as  the  life  of  the  Redeemer  Christ  ( JoUnxiv.l9> 
Adam,  though  innocent,  was  under  the  danger  of  perishing;  a  believer,  thrtsi 
culpable,  is  above  the  fears  of  mutability.  Adam  had  a  holiness  in  his  nature,  fc 
capable  of  being  lost ;  by  Christ  believers  have  a  holiness  bestowed,  not  cJi^ifc  ^ 
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' Vifa^  rifled,  but  which  will  remain  till  it  be  at  last  fully  perfected :  though  they  have  a 
^<nrer  to  chauffe  in  their  nature,  yet  they  are  above  an  actual  final  chai^  by  the 
^^Adgence  of  Divine  grace.   Adam  stood  by  himself;  believers  stand  in  a  root,  im- 
^^iRMuEle  to  be  shaken  or  corrupted :  by  this  means  Uie  <  promise  is  sure  to  all  die 
''Hnd'  (Rom.  iv.  16).     Christ  is  a  stronger  person  dian  Aoam,  who  can  never  break 
*'%nreiiant  with  God,  and  the  truth  of  God  will  never  break  covenant  with  him.   We 
^.^  united  to  a  more  excellent  Head  than  Adam :  instead  of  a  root  merely  human, 
^p»  have  a  root  Divine  as  well  as  human.  In  him  we  had  the  righteousness  of  a 
^"intture  merelv  human ;  in  this  we  have  a  righteousness  divine,  the  righteousness 
■tf  Ood-man ;  tne  stock  is  no  longer  in  our  own  hands,  but  in  the  hands  of  One  that 
^Smnot  embezzle  it,  or  forfeit  it :  Divine  goodness  hath  deposited  it  stconely  for  our 
f%puiity.  llie  stamp  we  receive,  by  the  Divine  goodness,  nrom  the  second  Adiun,  is 
'More  noble  than  that  we  should  have  received  from  the  first,  had  he  lemained  in  his 
i'VMted  state :  Adam  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  the  new  man  is  formed 
iW  tiie  incorruptible  seed  of  the  word ;  and  at  the  resurrection,  the  body  of  man 
'MtU  be  endued  with  better  qualities  than  Adam  had  at  creation :  they  shall  be  like 
I  )lHit  glorious  Body  which  is  in  heaven,  in  union  with  the  person  of  the  *  Son  of  God ' 
'ffhSL  iiL  21).   Adam,  at  the  best,  had  but  an  earthly  body,  but  the  Lord  from  heaven 
will  a  '  heavenly  body,'  the  image  of  which  shall  be  borne  by  the  redeemed  ones, 
IM  they  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly  (1  Cor.  xv.  47 — 49).    Adam  had  the 
flodety  of  beasts ;  redeemed  ones  expect,  by  Divine  goodness  in  redemption,  a  com- 
puree  with  angels ;  as  they  are  reconciled  to  them  by  his  death,  they  snail  certainly 
come  to  converse  with  them  at  the  consummation  of  their  happiness ;  as  they  are 
tnade  of  one  &mily,  so  they  will  have  a  peculiar  intimacy :  Aoam  had  a  paradise, 
nd  redeemed  ones  a  heaven  provided  for  them ;  a  happier  place  with  a  richer  fur- 
nHure.    It  is  much  to  give  so  complete  a  paradise  to  mnocent  Adam ;  but  more  to 
AJve  heaven  to  an  ungratefiil  Adam,  and  his  rebellious  posterity :  it  had  been  abun- 
dant goodness  to  have  restored  us  to  the  same  condition  m  that  paradise  from  whence 
wa  were  ejected;  but  a  superabundant  goodness  to  bestow  upon  us  a  better  habi- 
tation in  heaven,  which  we  could  never  have  expected.  How  great  is  that  goodness, 
when  by  sin  we  were  fallen  to  be  worse  than  nothinff,  that  He  should  raise  us  U>  be 
more  than  what  we  were ;  that  restored  us,  not  to  the  first  step  of  our  creation,  but 
to  many  degrees  of  elevation  beyond  it  I   not  only  restores  us,  but  prefers  us ;  not 
only  striking  off  our  chains,  to  set  us  fiiee,  but  clothing  xis  with  a  robe  of  righteous- 
ness, to  render  us  honourable ;  not  only  quendiing  our  hell,  but  prepaijng  a  neaven; 
not  re-garnishing  an  earthly,  but  providing  a  rioier  palace :  his  goodness  was  so 

freat,  that,  after  it  had  rescued  us,  it  would  not  content  itself  with  the  old  furniture, 
ut  makes  all  new  for  us  in  another  world ;  a  new  wine  to  drink ;  a  new  heaven  to 
dwell  in ;  a  more  magnificent  structure  for  our  habitation :  thus  hath  Goodness 
prepared  for  us  a  straiter  union,  a  stronger  life,  a  purer  righteousness,  an  unshaken 
standing,  and  a  fuller  glory ;  all  more  excellent  than  was  within  the  compass  of 
Innocent  Adam's  possession. 

viL  This  goodness  in  redemption  extends  itself  to  the  lower  creation.  It  takes 
Sn,  not  only  man,  but  the  whole  creation,  except  the  fallen  angels,  and  gives  a  par- 
ticipation of  it  to  insensible  creatures ;  upon  the  account  of  tliis  redemption  the 
sun,  and  all  kind  of  creatures,  were  preserved,  which  otherwise  had  sunk  into  destruc- 
tion upon  the  sin  of  man,  and  ceased  from  their  being,  as  man  had  utterly  ceased 
from  nis  happiness  (Colos.  i.  17) :  'By  him  all  things  consist'  The  fall  of  man 
brought,  not  only  a  misery  upon  himself,  but  a  vanity  upon  the  creature ;  the  earth 
groaned  under  a  curse  for  his  sake,  lliey  were  all  created  for  the  glory  of  God^ 
and  the  support  of  man  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  who  was  obliged  to  use  them 
for  the  honour  of  Him  that  created  them  both.  Had  man  been  true  to  his  obliga- 
tions, and  used  the  creatures  for  that  end  to  which  they  were  dedicated  by  the 
Creator ;  as  God  would  have  then  rejoiced  in  his  works,  so  his  works  would  have 
rejoiced  in  the  honour  of  answering  so  excellent  an  end :  but  when  man  lost  his 
integrity,  the  creatures  lost  their  perfection ;  the  honour  of  them  was  stained  when 
they  were  debased  to  serve  the  lusts  of  a  traitor,  instead  of  supporting  the  duty  of 
a  subject,  and  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  vices  of  men  against  the  precepts  and 
authoritv  of  their  common  Sovereign.  This  was  a  vilifying  me  creature,  as^  it  would 
be  a  vilifying  the  sword  of  a  prince,  which  is,  for  the  mamtcnance  of  justice,  to  be 
uied  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent ;  and  a  dishonouring  a  royal  mansion,  to  make 
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It  a  storeliouie  for  a  dunghilL     Had  those  things  the  benefit  of  tense,  they  voold 

irroan  under  this  disgrace,  and  rise  up  in  indignation  a^nst  them  that  offered  dim 

this  affix)nt,  and  turned  them  from  their  proper  end.  W  hen  sin  entered,  the  hcsiTini 

that  were  made  to  shine  upon  man,  and  the  earth  that  was  made  to  bear  and  nouriib 

nn  innocent  creature,  were  now  subjected  to  serve  a  rebellious  creature ;  and  ss  nun 

turned  against  God,  so  he  made  those  instruments  against  God,  to  serve  his  nuniiy, 

hixury,  sensuality.     Hence  the  creatures  are  said  to  groan  (Rom.  viiL  22) ;  *Thr 

whule  creation  groans  and  travails  in  pain  together  until  now.'     They  would  letHj 

^roan,  had  they  understanding  to  be  sensible  of  the  outrage  done  them.    'He 

\i  <u>1c  creation.'— It  is  the  pang  of  universal  nature,  the  a^ny  of  the  whole  cratioB, 

to  he  alienated  from  the  original  use  for  which  they  were  mtended,  and  be  dujointtd 

I'loiu  their  end  to  serve  the  disloyalty  of  a  rebel.     The  drunkard's  cup,  and  tbe 

;;lutton*8  table,  the  adulterer's  bed,  and  the  proud  man's  purple,  would  groan  aaSnd 

the  abuser  of  them.     But  when  all  the  fruits  of  redemption  shall  be  completed,  thf 

goodness  of  God  shall  pour  itself  upon  the  creatures,  debver  them  from  the  '  bondagi 

of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God '  (Rom.  Tifi.  21);  tbef 

Khali  be  reduced  to  their  true  end,  and  retuned  in  their  original  harmony.    As  tlit 

creation  doth  passionately  groan  under  its  vanity,  so  it  doth  '  earnestly  expect  wi. 

wait  for  its  deliverance  at  the  time  of  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God'  (ver.  19). 

'i'lic  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God  is  the  attainment  of  the  liberty  of  the  cnatm. 

They  shall  be  freed  from  the  vanity  under  which  they  are  enslaved ;  as  it  enterri 

by  sin,  it  shall  vanish  upon  the  total  removal  of  sin.    w  hat  use  they  were  dcdgBsi 

for  in  paradise  they  will  have  afterwards,  except  that  of  the  nourishment  of  bm, 

who  shall  be  as  '  angels,  neither  eating  nor  drinking :'  the  glory  of  God  fhsll  be 

seen  and  contemplated  in  them.   It  can  hardly  be  thought  that  God  made  the  wodd 

to  be  littlt  a  moment  after  he  had  reared  it,  sullied  by  the  sin  of  man,  and  tand 

from  its  original  end,  without  thoughts  of  a  restoration  of  it  to  its  tine  end,  ai  vdi 

as  man  to  his  lost  happiness.   The  world  was  made  for  man :  man  hath  not  tcI 

enjoyed  the  creature  in  the  first  intention  of  them ;  sin  made  an  interruption  in  v 

fruition.   As  redemption  restores  man  to  his  true  end,  so  it  restores  the  creatmci  ft> 

their  true  use.  The  restoration  of  the  world  to  its  beauty  and  order  was  the  do^ 

of  the  Divine  goodness  in  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  it  is  intimated  in  Isa.  xi.6— 9; 

as  he  'came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fiulfil  it,'  so  he  came  not  to  destroy  the 

creatures,  but  to  repair  them :  to  restore  to  God  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  the  creatioD, 

and  restore  to  the  creatures  their  felicity  in  restoring  their  order :  the  fall  conupttd 

it,  and  the  full  redemption  of  men  restores  it.    Tnc  last  time  is  called,  not  a  time 

of  destruction,  but  a  '  time  uf  restitution,'  and  that  'of  all  things'  (Acts  iii.  21  j  cf 

universal  nature,  the  main  part  of  the  creation  at  least     All  those  thincs  vhicb 

wore  the  effects  of  sin  will  be  abolished ;  the  removal  of  the  cause  beats  down  the 

eliect.     The  disorder  and  unruliiicss  of  the  creature,  arising  from  the  venom  rf 

man's  transfijession,  all  the  fierceness  of  one  creature  against  another  shall  vimiih. 

The  world  shall  be  nothing  hut  an  universal  smile ;  nature  shall  put  on  triumphiBt 

vestments :  there  shall  be  no  allrighting  thunders,  choking  niisU,  venomous  vai«cun, 

or  poisonous  plants.    It  would  not  else  be  a  restitution  of  all  things.    They  are  now 

suhject  to  be  wasted  by  judgments  for  the  sin  of  their  possessor,  but  the  perfertiM 

of  man's  redemptions  shall  free  them  from  everj'  miser}'.     Thev  have  an  advinc*- 

ment  at  the  present,  for  they  are  under  a  more  glorious  Head,  as  lieine  the  possrssifB 

of  Christ,  the  heavenly  Adam,  much  superior  to  the  first :  as  it  is  theriorj*  ot'apti?** 

to  be  a  servant  to  a  prince,  rather  than  a  peasant.     And  afterwards,  thev  »nall  \* 

elevated  to  a  better  state,  sharinc^  in  man's  happiness,  as  well  as  they  did  in  ha 

misery :  as  ser\'ants  are  interested  in  the  good  fortune  of  their  master,  and  bettered 

by  liis  advance  in  his  prince's  favour.   As  man  in  his  first  creation  was  mutable  vd 

liable  to  sin,  so  the  creatures  were  liable  to  vanity  ;  but  as  man  by  grace  shall  It 

freed  from  the  mutability,  so  shall  the  creatures  be  freed  from  the  fears  of  an  inft- 

sion,  by  the  vanity  that  sullied  them  before.   The  condition  of  the  servanu  sbsHbr 

suited  to  that  of  their  Lord,  for  whom  they  were  designed :  hence,  all  crcaturw  «^ 

called  upon  to  rejoice  upon  the  perfection  of  salvation,  and  the  appearance  ot(  hris'* 

royal  authority  in  the  world.  If  they  were  to  be  destroyed,  there  would  be  no  pn4n»4 

to  innte  them  to  triumph  (Ps.  xcvi.  11,  12  ;  cxviii.  7,  8).     Thus  doth  Divine  goc^ 

ness  spread  its  kind  arms  over  the  whole  creation. 

ThireUy,  The  third  thing  is  the  goodness  of  God  in  his  Gevcnime/U.     Tlut  gouJ 
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that  despised  ifot  their  creation,  doth  not  despise  their  conduct.  The  same 
less  that  was  the  head  that  framed  them,  is  the  helm  that  guides  them ;  his 
IC88  hovers  over  the  whole  frame,  either  to  prevent  any  wild  disorders  misuit- 
to  his  creating  end,  or  to  conduct  them  to  those  ends  which  might  illustrate  his 
and  goodness  to  his  creatures.  His  goodness  doth  no  less  incline  him  to 
for  them,  than  to  frame  them.  It  is  me  natural  inclination  of  man  to  love 
;  is  purely  the  birth  of  his  own  strength  or  skill.  He  is  fond  of  preserving  his 
inventions,  as  well  as  laborious  in  inventing  them.  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man 
serve  them,  as  well  as  to  produce  them.  God  loves  every  thing  which  he  hath 
which  love  could  not  be  without  a  continued  difiusiveness  to  them,  suitable 
tibe  end  for  which  he  made  them.  It  would  be  a  vain  goodness,  if  it  did  not 
itself  in  managing  the  world,  as  well  as  erecting  it :  without  his  govern* 
Lt  every  thing  in  the  world  would  jostle  against  one  another :  the  beauty  of  it 
Id  be  more  defaced,  it  would  be  an  unruly  mass,  a  confrised  chaos  rather  than 
^MAvpas,  8  comely  worid.  If  Divine  goodness  respected  it  when  it  was  nothing,  it 
joald  much  more  resj^ct  it  when  it  was  something  b^  the  sole  virtue  of  his  power 
^id  good-will  to  it,  without  any  motive  from  anv  thmg  else  than  himself,  because 
'^^ere  was  nothing  else  but  himself.  But  since  he  sees  his  own  stamp  in  things 
HiiflKXit  himself  in  the  creature,  which  is  a  kind  of  motive  or  moving  object  to  Divine 
iyodness  to  preserve  it,  when  there  was  nothing  wiUiout  himself  Siat  could  be  any 
l^otive  to  Him  to  create  it :  as  when  God  hath  created  a  creature,  and  it  faUs  into 
WfAmry,  that  misery  of  the  creature,  though  it  doth  not  necessitate  his  mercy,  yet 
■teeting  with  such  an  affection  as  mercy  m  his  nature,  is  a  moving  object  to  excite 
ft;  as  the  repentance  of  Nineveh  drew  forth  the  exercise  of  his  pity  and  preserving 
Ipoodness.  Certainly,  since  God  ia  good,  he  ia  bountiful ;  and  if  bountiful,  he  U 
nqnrident  He  would  seem  to  envy  and  malign  his  creatures,  if  he  did  not  provide 
Sr  them,  while  he  intends  to  use  them :  but  infinite  goodness  cannot  be  effected 
vlth  envy ;  for  all  envy  implies  a  want  of  that  good  in  ourselves,  which  we  regard 
with  so  evil  an  eye  in  another.  But  God,  being  infinitely  blessed,  hath  not  the  want 
ef  any  good  that  can  be  a  rise  to  such  an  uncomely  disposition.  The  Jews  thought 
^lat  Divine  goodness  extended  only  to  them  in  an  immediate  and  particular  care, 
md  left  all  other  nations  and  things  to  the  ^dance  of  angels.  But  the  Psalmist 
(Pb.  cviL  a  psalm  calculated  for  the  celebration  of  this  perfection,  in  the  continued 
oourse  of  his  providence  throughout  all  ages  of  the  world)  ascribes  to  Divine  good- 
nets  immediately  all  the  advantages  men  meet  with.  He  helps  them  in  their  actions, 
r  tides  over  their  motions,  inspects  their  several  conditions,  labours  day  and  night 
a  perpetual  care  of  them.  The  whole  life  of  the  world  is  linked  together  by 
Divine  goodness.  Every  thing  is  ordered  by  him  in  the  place  where  he  hath  set  it, 
without  which  the  world  would  be  stripped  of  that  excellency  it  hath  by  creation. 
,  1st.  This  goodness  is  evident  in  the  care  he  hath  of  all  creatures.  There  is  a 
pftffsiliftr  gooomess  to  his  people  ;  but  this  takes  not  away  his  general  goodness  to  the 
world :  though  a  master  of  a  family  hath  a  choicer  affection  to  those  that  have  an 
i^Bnity  to  him  in  nature,  and  stand  in  a  nearer  relation,  as  his  wife,  children,  ser- 
Tants  ;  yet  he  hath  a  regard  to  his  cattle,  and  other  creatures  he  nourisheth  in  his 
bonse.  All  things  are  not  only  before  his  eyes,  but  in  his  bosom ;  he  is  the  nurse 
of  all  creatures,  supplying  their  wants,  and  sustaining  them  from  that  nothing  they 
tend  to.  The  '  earth  is  frdl  of  his  riches '  (Ps.  civ.  24) ;  not  a  creek  or  cranny  but 
partakes  of  it  Abundant  goodness  daily  hovers  over  it,  as  well  as  hatched  it 
The  whole  world  swims  in  Uie  rich  bounty  of  the  Creator,  as  the  fish  do  in  the 
largeness  of  the  sea,  and  birds  in  the  spaciousness  of  the  air.  ^  The  goodness  of  God 
b  the  river  that  waters  the  whole  earth.  As  a  lifeless  picture  casts  its  eve  upon 
every  one  in  the  room,  so  doth  a  living  God  upon  every  thing  in  the  world.  And 
as  the  sun  illuminates  all  things  which  are  capable  of  partaking  of  its  light,  and  dif- 
fuseth  its  beams  to  all  things  which  are  capable  of  receiving  them,  so  doth  God 
^read  hii  wings  over  the  whole  creation,  and  neglects  nothing,  wherein  he  sees  a 
mark  of  his  first  creating  goodness. 

]•  His  goodness  is  seen,  in  preserving  all  things.  '  O  Lord,  thou  preservest  man 
wid  beast  (Ps.  xxxvi.  6).  Not  only  man,  but  beasts,  and  beasts  as  well  as  men; 
jpan,  as  the  most  excellent  creature,  and  beasts  as  being  serviceable  to  man,  and 
fitttniments  of  his  worldly  happiness.  He  continues  the  species  of  all  things,  concurs 
^  (A)  Oulielmus  Paraiion.  p.  184. 
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with  them  in  their  distinct  afikes,  and  q(iiickeiu  the  womb  of  Dstore.  Heiili  I     tl^ 
maan  every  day,  and  makes  him  feel  the  effecCa  of  hia  providence,  ingiris;!!  I     t] 

*  fruitful  seasons,  and  filling  his  heart  with  food  and  gladness'  (ActtmlVsi  I     t 
wimesses  of  his  liberality  and  kindness  to  man.      '  The  earth  is  vjsiied  ind  lari  I    tb 
bv  the  river  of  God.     He  settles  the  furrows  of  the  earth,  and  makes  a  iiAvA  I 
sfiowoTS.'  that  the  com  may  be  nourished  in  its  womb^  axiid  spring  op  to  maia^  I    \i 

*  He  crowns  the  year  with  his  goodness,  and  his  paths  drop  fatness.  TheiskiA  I  \ 
njnice  im  every  side ;  the  pastures  are  clothed  witn  flocks,  and  the  valleyi  skmbsI  ' 
over  with  corn/  as  the  Psalmist  elegantly  says  (Ps.  Ixv.  9,  10;  cvii'35,d9)L  h 
waters  the  ground  by  his  showers,  and  preserves  the  little  seed  from  dunycv^  I  k 
animalft.  'He  draws  not  out  the  evil  arrows  of  famine,'  as  the  expiesnoa  i^  bi  I  fe 
T.  If).  Every  day  shines  with  new  beams  of  his  Divine  goodnessw  The  nmm  I  t{ 
of  this  city,  and  the  multitudes  of  living  souls  in  it,  is  an  astonishii^  arniA  1  i 
Whai  streams  of  nourishing  necessaries  are  daily  (x>n vey ed  to  it !  Every  modk  k&  |  { 
bread  to  sustain  it;  and  among  ail  the  number  of  poor  in  the  bowels'andikinitf 
it,  how  rare  is  it  to  hear  of  any  starved  to  death  for  want  of  it !     Evrrr  iif^t 

*  spreads  a  table*  for  us,  and  that  with  varieties,  and  '  fills  our  cups'  (Ps.m3l 
He  shortens  not  his  hand,  nor  withdraws  his  bounty :  the  increase  of  one  Tcsif 
his  blessing,  restores  what  was  spent  by  the  former.      He  is  the  '  strength  flfi* 
life*  (Ps.  xxvii.  1),  continuing  the  ^ngour  of  our  limbs,  and  the  health  of  onrkiK 
secures  vls  from  *  terrors  by  night,  and  the  arrows  of  diseases  that  fly  br  dir*  \h 
zci.  5 ) ;  <  sets  a  hedge  abmit  our  estates*  (Job  i.  1 0),  and  defends  tliemagsurit  ^ 
attempts  of  violence ;  preserves  our  houses  from  flames  that  might  consume  ika 
and  our  persons  from  the  dangers  that  lie  in  wait  for  them  ;  watcheth  orerii  '■ 
our  goings  out,  and  our  comings  in  *  (Ps.  cxzi.  8),  and  way-lays  a  thousand  ik^ai 
we  luiow  not  of:  and  employs  the  most  glorious  creatures  in  heaven  in  the  lonit 
of  mean  'men  npon  earth '  (Ps.  xci.  11):  i^ot  by  a  faint  order,  but  a  pressing  dap 
over  them,  to  '  keep  them  in  all  his  ways.*    Those  that  are  his  immediate  terw^ 
before  his  throne,  he  sends  to  minister  to  them  that  were  once  his  rebek.    Brs 
angel  he  conducted  the  afikirs  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiv.  7)  :  and  by  an  angel  kcbvC 


< 


nothing !     How  ofren  is  he  found  a  present  help  in  time  of  trouble !    When  d 
other  assistance  seems  to  stand  at  a  distance,  he  flies  to  us  beyond  our  expectatkiii. 
and  niises  us  up  on  the  sudden  from  the  pit  of  our  dejectedness,  as  well  as  tkatif 
our  danger,  exceeding  our  wishes,  and  shooting  beyond  our  desires  as  well  as  ov 
deserts.    How  often,  in  a  time  of  confusion,  doth  he  preserve  an  indefensible  pltf 
from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  like  a  bark  in  the  midst  of  a  tempestuous  sea!  tk 
rnge  falls  upon  other  places  round  about  them,  and,  by  a  secret  efficac}*  of  Dirist 
goodness,  is  not  able  to  touch  them.    He  hath  peculiar  preservations  for  his  I»rtd 
in  EgA-pt.  and  his  Lots  in  Sodom,  his  Daniels  in  the  lions*  dens,  and  his  children 
in  a  Hery  Aimace.     He  hath  a  tenderness  for  all,  but  a  peculiar  aflection  to  tboie 
that  are  in  covenant  with  him. 

2.  The  ^odness  of  God  is  seen  in  taking  care  of  the  animals  and  inaniiBtte 
things.  Divine  goodness  embraceth  in  its  arms  the  lowest  worm  as  well  as  the 
loftiest  cherubim :  he  provides  food  for  the  *  crj-ing  ravens  *  (Ps.  cxlvii.  9),  and  t 
prey  for  the  appetite  of  the  '  hungry  lion '  (Ps.  civ.  21) :  *  He  opens  his  hand,  and 
nils  with  eooa  those  innumerable  creeping  things,  both  small  and  great  beasts; 
they  are  ul  waiters  upon  him,  and  all  arc  satisfied  by  their  bountifril  l^f aster'  (IV 
civ.  25 — 28).  They  are  better  provided  for  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  than  the  best 
favourite  is  by  an  earthly  prince :  for  *  they  are  filled  with  good.'  He  hath  mide 
channels  in  the  wildest  deserts,  for  the  watering  of  beasts,  and  trees  for  the  nesti 
and  'habitation  of  birds'  (Ps.  civ.  10,  12,  17).  As  a  Lawgiver  to  the  Jews,  be 
took  care  that  the  {>oor  beast  should  not  be  abused  by  the  crueltv  of  man :  he 
provided  for  the  ease  of  the  labouring  beast  in  that  command  of  the  Sabbath, 
wherein  he  provided  for  his  own  service :  the  cattle  was  to  do  *  no  work '  on  it 
(Exod.  XX.  10).  He  ordered  that  the  mouth  of  the  ox  should  not  be  muzzled  vhik 
it  trod  out  the  corn  (Dent.  xxv.  4,  it  being  the  manner  of  those  countries  to  scpa- 
raf  e  the  com  from  the  stalk  by  that  means,  as  we  do  in  this  by  thrashing),  regardiitf 
it  a^  a  part  of  cruelty  to  deprive  the  poor  boast  of  tasting,  and  satisfying  itself  witE 
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which  he  was  so  officious  by  his  labour  to  prepare  for  the  use  of  man.     And 
'  -B^hm  any  met  with  a  nest  of  youn^  birds,  though  they  ini^^ht  take  the  young  to 
=:  J^Mr  vac,  they  were  forbidden  to  seize  upon  the  dam,  that  she  might  not  loac  the 
1^  '^tl^cscts  of  her  affection  and  her  own  liberty  in  one  day  (Deut.  zjcii.  6). 
^.rz.    And  see  how  Grod  enforceth  this  precept  with  a  threatening  of  a  shortness  of 
*  j^ifis,  if  they  transgressed  it  TDeut.  xxii.  7) !     '  Thou  shalt  let  the  dam  go,  that  it 
iy  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy  days.'  He  would  revenge 
cruelty  to  dumb  creatures  with  the  shortness  of  the  oppressor's  life :  nor  would 
have  cruelty  used  to  creatures  that  were  separated  for  his  worship :  he  there- 
I  provides,  that  a  cow,  or  an  ewe,  and  their  young  ones,  should  '  not  be  killed 
■acrifice  in  one  day '  (Lev.  xxii.  28).    All  which  precepts,  say  the  Jews,  are  to 
sli  men  mercifulness  to  their  beasts  ;  so  much  doth  Divine  goodness  bow  down 
■  litmeiff  to  take  notice  of  those  mean  creatures,  which  men  have  so  little  regard  to,  but 
~« •  fbr  their  own  advantage :  yea,  he  is  so  good,  that  he  would  have  worship  declined 
-  -  •-  far  A  time  in  favour  of  a  distressed  beast ;  the  '  helping  a  sheep,  or  an  ox,  or  an  ass, 
-^  out  of  a  pit,'  was  indul^d  them  even  'on  the  Sabbath-£iy,'  a  day  God  had  peculiarly 
^irianctified  and  ordered  for  his  service  (Matt.  xii.  1 1 ;  Luke  ziv.  5) :  in  this  case  he 
::;  .jtaemi  to  remit  for  a  time  the  rights  of  the  Deity  for  the  rescue  of  a  mere  animal. 
^^.;  Hia  goodness  extends  not  only  to  those  kind  of  creatures  that  have  life,  but  to  the 
..^insensible  ones;  he  clothes  the  grass,  and  'arrays  the  lilies  of  the  field'  with  a 
"greater  glory  than  Solomon  had  upon  his  throne  (Matt.  vi.  28,  29);  and  such  care 
he  had  of  those  trees  which  bore  fruit  for  the  maintenance  of  man  or  beast,  that 
^  be  forbids  any  injury  to  be  offered  to  them,  and  bars  the  rapine  and  violence, 
^  which  by  soluiers  used  to  be  practised  (Deut.  xx.  19),  though  it  were  to  promote 
,  4ie  conquest  of  their  enemy.     How  much  goodness  is  it,  that  he  should  think  of 
^  jp  fmalf  a  thing  as  man !    How  much  more  that  he  should  concern  himself  in 
.  4iinn  that  seem  so  petty  as  beasts  and  trees !  Persons  seated  in  a  sovereign  throne, 
IlkinE  it  a  debasing  of  their  dignity  to  regard  little  things :  but  God,  who  is  in- 
ftutely  greater  in  majesty  above  the  mightiest  potentate,  and  the  highest  angel. 

Sit  is  to  infinitely  good,  as  to  employ  his  £vine  thoughts  about  the  meanest  things, 
e  who  possesses  the  praises  of  angels,  leaves  not  off  the  care  of  the  meanest 
features :  and  that  maiesty  that  dwells  in  a  pure  heaven,  and  an  inconceivable 
lights  stoops  to  provide  for  the  ease  of  those  creatures  that  lie  and  lodge  in  the  dirt 
•ad  dung  of  the  earth.  How  shoidd  we  be  careful  not  to  use  those  unmercifully, 
'^hich  God  takes  such  care  of  in  his  law,  and  not  to  distrust  that  goodness,  that 
opens  his  hand  so  liberally  to  creatures  of  another  rank  I 

3.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  taking  care  of  the  meanest  rational  creatures ; 
tm  servants  and  criminals.  He  provided  for  the  liberty  of  slaves,  and  would  not 
bave  their  chains  continue  longer  than  the  seventh  year,  unless  they  would  volun- 
tarily continue  under  the  power  of  their  masters ;  and  that  upon  pain  of  his  dis- 
{ileaaure,  and  the  withdrawing  his  blessing  (Deut.  xv.  18).  And  though,  by  the 
aw8  of  many  nations,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
servants,  yet  God  provided  that  no  member  should  be  lamed,  not  an  eye,  no,  nor 
a  tooth,  struck  out,  but  the  master  was  to  pay  for  his  folly  and  fury  the  price  of  the 
'  liberty  of  his  servant'  (Exod.  xxi.  2G,  27) :  he  would  not  suffer  the  abused  servant 
to  be  any  longer  under  the  power  of  that  man  that  had  not  humanity  to  use  him 
as  one  of  the  same  kindred  and  blood  with  himself.  And  though  those  servants 
might  be  never  so  wicked,  yet,  when  unjustly  afUicted,  God  would  interest  himself 

their  ^ardian  in  their  protection  and  delivery.  And  when  a  poor  slave  had  been 

that 
16). 
And  when  public  juistice  was  to  be  administered  upon  the  lesser  sort  of  criminals, 
the  goodness  of  God  ordered  the  '  number  of  blows'  not  to  exceed  forty,  and  left 
lot  the  fUry  of  man  to  measure  out  the  punishment  to  excess  (Deut.  xxv.  3).  And 
in  any  just  quarrel  against  a  provoking  and  injuring  enemy,  he  ordered  them  not 
to  ravage  with  the  sword  till  they  had  summoned  a  rendition  of  the  place  (Deut 
zz.  10).  And  as  great  a  care  he  took  of  the  poor,  that  they  should  have  the 
ffleanings  both  of  the  vineyard  and  field  (Lev.  xix.  10,  xxiii.  22),  and  not  be 
meed  to  pay  *  usury  for  the  money  lent  thorn '  (Exod.  xxii.  25). 

4#  His  goodness  is  seen  in  taking  care  of  the  wickedest  pcn&ocis,    *  T\\%  «Q3^Vk 

Q(a2 
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lullofhiBeoodness'  (Pb.  xxxvii.5).  The  wicked  as  well  as  the  ffood  eajflj  it  ;^ 
that  dare  fift  up  their  hands  asainst  heaven  in  the  posture  of  rebels,  as  wdl  m 
those  that  lift  up  their  eyes  in  the  condition  of  suppliants.  To  do  good  to  acriai- 
nal,  far  surmounts  that  goodness  that  flows  down  upon  an  innocent  object :  now 
God  is  not  only  good  to  those  that  have  some  degrees  of  goodness,  but  to  thois 
that  have  the  greatest  degrees  of  wickedness^  to  n^n  that  torn  his  fiberalitf  intt 
affit>nt8  of  him,  and  have  scarce  an  appetite  to  any  thing  but  the  violatiim  of  Ui 
authority  and  goodness.  Though,  upon  the  fiill  of  Adam,  we  have  lost  the  pltastif 
habitation  of  paradise,  and  the  creatures  made  for  our  use  axe  fidlen  mm  thdr 
original  excellency  and  sweetness ;  yet  he  hath  not  left  the  world  otteily  h 


dious  for  us,  but  yet  stores  it  with  wings  not  only  for  the  presenratioDy  Imt  6daA 
of  those  that  make  their  whole  lives  invectives  against  this  good  Grod.     Manna  ftfl 
from  heaven  for  the  rebellious  as  well  as  for  the  obedient  Israelites.     Cain  as  well 
as  Abel,  and  Esau  as  well  as  Jacob,  had  the  influences  of  his  sun,  and  the  benefits  of 
his  showers.    The  world  is  yet  a  kind  of  paradise  to  the  veriest  beasts  amon^  msn- 
kind ;  the  earth  affords  its  riches,  the  heavens  its  showen,  and  the  sun  its  light,  t» 
those  that  injure  and  blaspheme  him :  *  He  makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  aodoa 
the  good,  and  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust'  (Matt  v. 451.  The  wickeM 
breathe  in  his  air,  walk  upon  his  earth,  and  drink  of  ms  water,  as  well  as  the  best.  The 
sun  looks  with  as  pleasant  and  bright  an  eye  upon  a  rebellious  Absalom,  as  a  rigfateooi 
David ;  the  earth  3rields  its  plants  and  medicmes  to  one  as  well  as  to  ike  other ;  it  a 
seldom  that  He  deprives  any  of  the  faculties  of  their  souls,  or  any  membeis  of  thor 
bodies.  God  distributes  his  blessings  where  he  might  shoot  his  thunders ;  and  duts  kb 
light  on  those  who  deserve  an  eternal  darkness ;  and  presents  the  good  things  of  dw 
earth  to  those  that  merit  the  miseries  of  hell ;  for  *  the  earth,  and  the  fbhias 
thereof,  is  the  Lord's'  (Ps.  xxiv.  1) ;  everv  thing  in  it  is  his  in  proprie^,  oos  m 
trust ;  it  is  his  com,  his  wine  (Hos.  ii.  8) ;  he  never  divested  himself  ot  the  jproprietf, 
though  he  grants  us  the  xisc ;  and  by  those  good  thines  he  supports  mnltiladfssf 
wicked  men,  not  one  or  two,  but  the  whole  shod  of  them  in  the  world ;  Ar  he  a 
'  the  Saviour  of  all  men,'  t.  e.  is  the  preserver  of  aU  men  (1  Tim.  iv.  10).    Aadv 
he  created  them,  when  he  foresaw  they  would  be  wicked ;  so  he  providea  tot  tfaesi, 
when  he  beholds  them  in  their  ungodhness.    The  ingratitude  of  men  stops  not  the 
current  of  his  bounty,  nor  tires  his  liberal  hand;  howsoever  unprofitable  and  injur 
rious  men  are  to  him,  he  is  liberal  to  them ;  and  his  goodness  is  tne  more  admirsble, 
by  how  much  the  more  the  unthankfulness  of  men  is  provoking:  he  somctiiDes 
affords  to  the  worst  a  greater  portion  of  these  earthly  goods ;  they  often  swim  in 
wealth,  when  others  pine  away  their  lives  in  poverty.   And  the  silk-worm  yields  its 
bowcb  to  make  purple  for  tyrants,  while  the  oppressed  scarce  have  from  toe  sheep 
wool  enough  to  cover  their  nakedness ;  and  though  he  furnish  men  with  those  ^ood 
things,  upon  no  other  account  than  what  princes  do,  when  they  nourish  crimmils 
in  a  prison  till  the  time  of  their  execution^  it  is  a  mark  of  his  goodness.    Is  it  not 
the  kindness  of  a  prince  to  treat  his  rebela  deliciously  ?    to  give  them  the  Ebertv  of 
the  prison,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  delights  of  the  place,  rather  than  to  losd  toeir 
legs  with  fetters,  and  lod^e  them  in  a  dark  and  loathsome  dungeon,  tiQ  he  orders 
them,  for  their  crime,  to  be  conducted  to  the  scaffold  or  gibbet?  Since  God  is  thus 
kind  to  the  vilest  men,  whose  meanness,  by  reason  of  sin,  is  beyond  that  of  sdj 
other  creature,  as  to  shoot  such  rays  of  goodness  upon  them ;  how  inexpreanble 
would  be  the  expressions  of  his  goodness,  if  the  Divme  image  were  as  pure  sad 
bright  upon  them  as  it  was  upon  innocent  Adam ! 

^  2d.  His  goodness  is  evident  in  the  preservation  of  human  society.    It  belongs  to 
his  power  that  he  is  able  to  do  it,  but  to  his  goodness  that  he  is  willing  to  do  it 

1.  This  goodness  appears  in  prescribing  rules  for  it  The  moral  law  consists 
but  of  ten  precepts,  and  there  are  more  of  them  ordered  for  the  support  of  humsB 
society,  than  for  the  adoration  and  honour  of  himself  (Exod.  xx.  1,2);  four  for  the 
rights  of  God,  and  six  for  the  rights  of  man,  and  his  security  in  his  authority,  relft* 
tions,  life,  goods,  and  reputation ;  superiors  not  to  be  dishonoured,  life  not  to  ^ 
invaded,  chastity  not  to  be  stained,  eoods  not  to  be  filched,  good  name  not  to  bt 
cracked  by  false  witness,  nor  any  thing  belon^ng  to  our  neighbour  to  be  coteted; 
and  in  the  whole  Scripture,  not  only  that  which  was  calculated  for  the  Jewi,  bat 
compiled  for  the  whole  world ;  he  hath  fixed  rules  for  the  ordering  all  rdstko% 
magistrates,  and  subjects ;  parents  and  children ;  husbands  and  wives ;  mastentf^ 
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VBBts ;  rieh  and  poor,  find  thetr  distinct  qualificatiou  and  dutiea.  There  would 
a  paradisiacal  state,  if  men  had  a  goodness  to  obsenre  what  God  hath  had « 
tdness  to  order,  for  the  strengthening  the  sinews  of  human  society;  the  would 
old  not  groan  under  oppressing  tyrants,  nor  minces  tremble  under  discontented 
jeots,  or  mighfy  rebds ;  children  would  not  be  provoked  to  anger  by  the  unrear 
laUeness  of  their  parents,  nor  parents  sink  unaer  grief  by  the  rebellion  of  their 
Idren;  masters  would  nei  ^rzannue  over  the  meanest  of  theh:  senrants,  nor  ser- 
its  invade  Ihe  authority  of  meir  masters. 

t  The  goodness  of  God  in  the  preser?ing  human  society,  is  seen  in  setting  a 
gistracy  to  preserve  it  Magistracy  is  from  God  in  its  original;  the  charter  was 
.wn  up  in  paradise;  civil  subordination  must  have  been  hisid  man  remained  in 
ooence ;  but  the  ehscter  was  more  explicitly  renewed  and  enlarged  at  the  restor»- 
I  of  the  worid  after  the  deluse,  and  given  out  to  man  under  the  broad  seal  of 
kven ;  *  Whoso  sheds  man's  blood,  bv  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed'  (Gen.  iz.  6). 
5  command  of  shedding  the  blood  of  a  murderer  was  a  part  of  hu  soodness,  to 
ore  the  lives  of  those  tmit  bore  his  image.  Magistrates  are  'Ihe  wields  of  the 
th,'  but  they  'belong  to  God'  (Pk.  xlWLQ).  They  are  fruits  of  hvgoodness  in 
ir  eriginal  and  authority ;  were  there  no  magistracy,  there  would  be  no  govern- 
at,  no  secimty  to  any  man  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree;  ihe  worid  would  be 
en  of  wfld  beasts  preying  upon  one  another;  every  one  would  do  what  seems 
id  in  his  eyes ;  the  loss  oi  government  is  a  judgment  God  brings  upon  a  nation 
en  men  become  '  as  the  nshes  of  the  sea,'  to  devour  one  another,  oecause  Uiey 
ive  no  ruler  over  them'  (Hab.  L  14).  Private  dissensions  will  break  out  into 
klic  disorders  and  combustions. 

S.  The  goodness  of  God  in  the  preservation  of  human  society,  is  seen  in  the 
traints  of  the  passions  of  men.  He  sets  bounds  to  the  passions  of  men  as  well 
io  the  roUinn  of  the  sea ;  'He  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  waves,  and  the  tumults 
he  people'  (Ps.  Izv.  7).  Though  God  hath  erected  a  magistracy  to  stop  the 
akinff  out  of  those  floods  of  licentiousness,  which  swell  in  the  hearts  of  men; 
f  if  God  should  not  hold  stiff  reins  on  the  necks  of  those  tumultuous  and  foaming 
sions,  the  world  would  be  a  place  of  unrulj^  confiision,  and  hell  triumph  upon 
th ;  a  crazy  state  would  be  quickly  broke  m  pieces  by  boisterous  nature.  The 
lults  of  a  people  could  no  more  be  quelled  by  the  force  of  man,  than  the  rage  of 
sea  by  a  puff  of  breath ;  without  Divine  goodness,  neither  the  wisdom  nor 
^chilliness  of  the  magistrates,  nor  the  industry  of  officers,  could  preserve  a  state. 
i  laws  of  men  would  be  too  slight  to  curb  the  lusts  of  men,  if  the  goodness  of 
1  did  not  restrain  them  by  a  secret  hand,  and  interweave  their  temporal  security 
k  observance  of  those  laws.  The  sons  of  Belial  did  murmur  wnen  Saul  was 
sen  king ;  and  that  th^y  did  no  more  was  the  goodness  of  God,  for  the  preser- 
ton  of  human  society.  If  God  did  not  restrain  the  impetuousness  of  mens  lusts, 
y  would  be  the  entire  ruin  of  human  society ;  their  nists  would  render  them  as 
.  as  beasts,  and  change  the  world  into  a  savage  wilderness, 
r.  The  eoodness  of  God  is  seen  in  the  preservatbn  of  human  society,  in  ^ing 
lous  indinations  to  men  for  public  advantage.  If  all  men  had  an  inclination  to 
science  or  art,  they  would  all  stand  idle  s{>ectator8  of  one  another;  but  God 
h  bestowed  various  dispositions  and  gifts  upon  men,  for  the  promoting  the  com- 
a  good,  that  they  may  not  only  be  useful  to  themselves,  but  to  society.  He  will 
e  none  idle,  none  unuseful,  but  every  one  acting  in  a  due  place,  according  to 
ir  measures,  for  the  good  of  others. 

.  The  goocbess  of  God  is  seen  in  the  witness  he  bears  against  those  sins  that 
nrb  human  society.  In  those  cases  he  is  pleased  to  interest  himself  in  a  more 
lid  manner,  to  cool  those  that  make  it  their  business  to  overturn  the  order  he 
h  establiriied  for  the  good  of  the  earth.  He  doth  not  so  oflen  in  this  world 
ish  those  faults  committed  immediately  against  his  own  honour,  as  those  that 
the  world  into  a  hurry  and  confusion :  as  a  good  governor  is  more  merciful 
crimes  against  himself,  than  those  against  ms  community.  It  is  observed 
t  the  most  turbulent  seditious  persons  in  a  state  come  to  most  violent  ends,  as 
ah,  Adonijah,  Zimri :  Ahithophel  draws  Absalom's  sword  against  David  and 
lel,  and  the  next  is,  he  twists  a  baiter  for  himself:  Absalom  heads  a  party 
tnst  his  father,  and  God,  by  a  goodness  to  Israel,  hanp  him  up,  and  prevents 
its  safety  by  David's  indulgence,  and  a  future  rebelhon,  had  ufe  been  spared 
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by  tlie  fondness  of  his  fallier.  His  proyidence  is  more  evident  in  dbooimt 
disturbers,  and  the  causes  that  move  them,  in  defeating  their  enterpriiesy  aii2 
digging  the  contrivers  out  of  their  caverns  and  lurking  hSes :  in  such  case%  Gsd 
doth  so  act,  and  use  such  methods,  that  he  silenceth  any  creature  from  rballrBW 
any  partnership  with  him  in  the  discovery.  He  doth  more  severely  in  this  waA 
correct  those  actions  that  unlink  the  mutual  assistance  between  man  and  man,  tui 
the  charitable  and  kind  correspondence  he  would  have  kept  un.  The  sins  ftr 
which  the  '  wrath  of  God  comes  upon  the  childreii  of  disobedience  rCol.  iiL  5, 6)  ii 
this  world  are  of  this  sort ;  and  when  princes  will  be  oppressing  tne  pecqde,  God 
will  be  *  pouring  contempt  on  the  princes,  and  let  the  poor  on  hiph  from  afflictioB' 
(Ps.  evil.  40,41).  An  evidence  of  God's  care  and  sindneas  in  the  presariof 
human  society,  is  those  strange  discoveries  of  murders,  though  never  ao  dandertine 
and  subtilly  committed,  more  than  of  any  other  crime  among  men  :  Divine  cuf 
never  appears  more  than  in  bringing  those  hidden  and  injurious  works  of  darkBCSi 
to  light,  and  a  due  punishment 

6.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  ordering  mutual  offices  to  one  another  against  tks 
current  of  men's  passions.  Upon  this  account  he  ordered,  in  hia  laws  ftr  tht 
government  of  the  Israehtes,  that  a  man  riiould  reduce  the  wandering  beast  of  Ui 
enemy  to  the  hand  of  his  rightful  proprietor,  though  he  were  a  provoking  cnenj; 
and  also '  help  the  poor  beast  that  belonged  to  one  that  hated  nim,  when  he  nv 
him  sink  under  his  burden '  (Exod.  zxiiL  4,  5).  When  mutual  aasiatance  vsi 
necessary,  he  would  nut  have  men  considered  as  enemies,  or  considered  as  wickfd, 
but  as  of  the  same  blood  with  ourselves,  that  we  might  be  serviceable  to  one  anodier 
for  the  preservation  of  life  and  goods. 

7.  Ills  goodness  is  seen  in  remitting  something  of  hu  own  light,  for  the  pieseifing 
a  due  dependence  and  subjection.  He  declines  the  right  he  nad  to  tin  vowi  «f  ■ 
minor,  or  one  under  the  power  of  another,  waving  what  he  might  challenge  If 
tlie  vohiiitary  obligation  of  his  creature,  to  keep  up  the  due  order  between  paieoli 
and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  superiors  and  mferiors ;  those  that  were  under 
the  ])ower  of  another,  as  a  child  under  his  parents,  or  a  wife  under  her  husband, 
if  they  hod  *  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,'  which  concerned  his  honour  and  wonhip^ 
it  was  void  without  the  approbation  of  that  person  under  whose  charge  they  were 
(Numb.  XXX.  3,  4),  &c.  Though  God  was  the  Lord  of  every  man's  goods,  and 
men  but  his  stewards ;  and  though  he  might  have  taken  to  himself  whiat  another 
had  oilered  by  a  vow,  since  whatsoever  could  be  offered  was  God's  own,  though  it 
was  not  the  parties'  own  who  offered  it ;  yet  God  would  not  have  himself  aiand 
by  his  creature  to  the  prejudice  of  the  necessary  ties  of  human  society ;  he  lsT> 
aside  what  he  might  challenge  by  his  sovereign  dominion,  that  tliere  might  not  be 
any  breach  of  that  regular  order  which  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
world.  If  Divine  goodness  did  not  thus  order  things,  he  woiUd  not  do  the  part  of 
n  Rector  of  the  world;  the  beauty  of  the  world  would  be  much  defaced,  it  would 
be  a  confused  mass  of  men  and  women,  or  rather,  beasts  and  bedlams*  Order 
rond(;rs  every  city,  every  nation,  yea,  the  whole  earth,  beautiful :  tliis  is  an  effect  of 
Divine  f^oodness. 

3d.  His  goodness  is  evident  in  encouraging  any  thing  of  moral  goodness  in  the 
world.  l1)oiigh  moral  goodness  cannot  claim  an  eternal  reward,  yet  it  hath  been 
many  times  rewarded  with  a  temporal  happiness;  he  hath  oflen  signally  rewarded 
nets  of  honesty,  justice,  and  fidelity,  and  pimished  the  contrary  by  his  judzmenti, 
to  deter  man  tVoni  such  an  unworthy  practice,  and  encourage  others  to  what  wis 
comely,  and  of  a  general  good  report  in  the  world.  Ahab's  humiliation  put  a 
denuuTor  to  (iod's  judgments  intended  against  him;  and  some  ascribe  the  gnat 
victories  and  success  of  the  Romans  to  that  justice  which  was  observed  among 
tliemselves.  Banieh  was  but  an  amanuensis  to  the  Prophet  Jeremy  to  write  h» 
prophecy,  and  very  despondent  of  his  own  welfare  (Jer.  xlv.  13) ;  God  upon  that 
account  ])rovides  for  his  safety,  and  rewards  the  industry  of  his  service  with  the 
security  of  Ins  ])erson ;  he  was  not  a  statesman,  to  declare  against  the  corrtqit 
counsels  of  them  that  sat  at  the  helm,  nor  a  prophet,  to  declare  against  thi-ir 
profane  practices,  but  the  prophet's  scribe;  and  as  he  writes  in  God's  ber\*icc  the 
prophecies  revtaled  to  the  prophet,  God  writes  his  name  in  the  roll  of  those  that 
were  desii^ned  for  preservation  in  that  deluge  of  judgments  which  'jrere  to  come 
|l|»on  that  nation.     Kpicunis  complained  of  the  adniiniitratiou  of  God,  that  tU 
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Bonliit  had  not  laffioient  tmfles  of  Divine  tKWCfor,  nor  the  swlaiih 

frowns  of  Divine  indignation.    But  what  if  they  have  not  always  that 

i  of  outward  wealth  and  pleasiiret,  but  remain  in  the  common  level? 

Ikay  have  the  happiness  and  satisfiMtion  of  a  clear  renutatien,  the  esteem  of 

and  the  secret  applaases  of  their  very  enemies,  besiaes  the  inward  ravish- 

Its  upon  an  exercise  of  virtue,  and  the  commendatoiy  subscriptioB  of  their  own 

, rtSp  a  dainty  the  vicious  man  knows  not  of;  tliev  have  an  inward  applause  from 

:Ood  as  a  reward  of  Divine  goodness,  instead  of  ^ose  racks  of  conscience  upon 

f  wliidi  the  profane  are  sometimes  stretched.    He  will  not  let  the  worst  men  do  him 

mWmj  service  (though  they  never  intended  in  the  act  of  service  him,  hut  themselves) 

,  wiiboat  giving  them  their  wages :  he  will  not  let  them  hit  him  in  the  teeth  as  if  he 

,  vera  behdden  to  them.     If  l^ebucbadneszar  be  the  instrument  of  God's  judg- 

.  mmntM  against  Tyms  and  Israel,  he  will  not  only  give  him  that  rich  city,  hut  a 

.  Richer  country,  £g3rpt,  the  granary  for  her  neighbours,  a  wages  above  lus  work. 

In  this  is  Divine  eoodness  eminent,  since,  in  the  most  mord  actions,  as  there  is 

I  aomething  beautifiu,  so  there  is  something  mixed,  hatefiil  io  the  infinitely  exact 

holiness  of  the  Divine  nature ;  yet  he  will  not  let  that  which  is  pleasing  to  him 

',  go  unrewarded,  and  defeat  the  expectations  of  men,  as  men  do  with  those  they 

I  employ,  when,  for  one  flaw  in  an  action,  they  deny  them  the  reward  due  for  the 

,   other  part     God  encouraged  and  kept  up  mondity  in  the  cities  of  the  Gentiles  for 

the  entertainment  of  a  fwrther  goodness  in  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  when  it 

riioold  be  published  among  them. 

4th.  Divine  goodness  is  eminent  in  providing  a  Scripture  as  a  rule  to  euide  us, 
and  contmnin^  it  in  the  world.  If  man  be  a  rational  creature,  govenumle  by  a 
law,  can  it  be  nnagined  there  should  be  no  revelation  of  that  law  to  him  f  Man, 
by  the  light  of  reason,  must  needs  confess  himself  to  be  in  another  condition  than 
lie  was  by  creation,  when  he  came  first  out  of  the  hands  of  God ;  and  can  it  be 
Ihoaght,  that  God  should  keep  up  the  world  under  so  many  sins  against  the  light 
of  natnre,  and  bestow  so  many  providential  influences,  to  invite  men  to  return  to 
Idn,  and  acquaint  no  men  in  the  world  with  the  means  of  tiiat  return  f  Would  he 
exact  an  obedience  of  men,  as  their  conscienoes  witness  he  doth,  and  furnish  them 
with  no  rules  to  guide  them  in  the  darkness  they  cannot  but  acknowledge  that 
Aey  have  contracted  f  No ;  Divine  roodness  hath  otherwise  provided :  this  Bible 
ire  have  is  his  word  and  rule.  Had  it  been  a  Maity  and  imposture,  would  that 
goodness,  that  watches  over  the  worid,  have  continued  it  so  long?  That  goodness 
oat  oveithrew  the  burdensome  rites  of  Moses,  and  expelled  the  foolish  i&latry  of 
the  Pagans,  would  have  discovered  the  imposture  of  tnis,  had  it  not  been  a  tran- 
ecript  of  his  own  wilL  Whatever  mistakes  he  sufiers  to  remain  in  the  world,  what 
goodness  had  there  been,  to  suffer  this  anciently  amongst  the  Jews,  and  afterwards 
to  open  it  to  the  whole  world,  to  abuse  men  in  religion  and  worship,  which  so  nearly 
concerned  himself  and  his  own  honour,  that  tiie  world  should  be  deceived  by  the 
devU  without  a  remedy  in  the  morning  of  its  appearance  f  It  hath  been  honoured 
and  admired  by  some  heathens,  when  they  have  cast  their  eyes  upon  it,  and  their 
natural  lisht  miade  them  behold  some  footsteps  of  a  Divinity  in  it.  if  this,  therefore, 
be  not  a  Divine  prescript,  let  any  that  deny  it,  brinff  as  eood  arguments  for  any  book 
else,  as  can  be  brought  for  this.  Now  the  publishing  diis  is  an  argument  of  Divine 
goodness :  it  is  designed  to  win  tiie  afiections  of  b^^ly  man,  to  be  espoused  to  a 
God  of  eternal  blessedness  and  immense  riches.  It  speaks  words  in  season ;  no 
doubts  but  it  resolves ;  no  spiritual  distemper  but  it  cures ;  no  condition  but  it  hsith  a 
comfort  to  suit  it.  It  is  a  garden  which  the  hand  of  Divine  bountv  hath  planted 
lor  us ;  in  it  he  condescends  to  shadow  himself  in  those  expressions  that  render  him 
In  some  manner  intelligible  to  us.  Had  Crod  wrote  in  a  loftiness  of  stvle  suitable  to 
the  fljeatness  of  his  majesty,  his  writing  had  been  as  little  understooa  by  us,  as  the 
brightness  of  his  glory  can  be  beheld  by  us.  But  he  draws  phrases  from  our  afiairs, 
to  express  his  mind  to  us ;  he  incarnates  himself  in  his  word  to  our  minds,  before 
his  Son  was  incarnate  in  the  flesh  to  the  eyes  of  men :  he  ascribes  to  himself  eyes, 
ears,  hands,  that  we  might  have,  firom  the  consideration  of  ourselves,  and  the  wnole 
human  nature,  a  conception  of  Ids  perfections :  he  assumes  to  himself  the  membert 
of  our  bodies,  to  direct  our  understandings  in  the  knowledge  of  his  Deity :  this  is 
his  ffoodness.  Again,  though  the  Scripture  was  written  upon  several  occasions,  yet 
iathedictatingof  it,  the  goodness  of  God  cast  his  eye  upon  the  last  ages  of  the  wwlA 
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(1  Cor.  X.  1 1) : '  They  arc  written  for  our  admoiiitioii,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  lb 
world  are  come.'  It  was  given  to  the  Israelites,  but  Dirine  goodneai  intended  it 
for  the  future  Gentiles.  The  old  writings  of  the  nrophets  were  thua  dewgnrd,  aMk 
more  the  later  writings  of  the  apostles.  Thus  dia  Divine  eoodnees  think  of  n%  lad 
prepare  his  records  for  us,  before  we  were  in  the  world :  tEeae  he  hath  writtfla  pha 
for  our  instruction,  and  wrapped  up  in  them  what  is  neceasaxy  for  our  sidvaaoB: 
it  is  clear  to  inform  our  understanding,  and  rich  to  comfort  ua  in  our  miaeij:  it  ii 
a  light  to  guide  us,  and  a  cordial  to  refresh  us ;  it  is  a  lamp  to  our  feet,  uid  amcdh 
cine  for  our  diseases ;  a  purifier  of  our  filth,  and  a  restorer  of  ua  in  onr  fidntiD^ 
He  hath  by  his  goodness  sealed  the  truth  of  it,  by  his  efficacy  on  muhitiidea  of  bmd: 
he  hath  macfe  it  the  <  word  of  regeneration'  (James  L  18).  Men  wilder,  and  more 
monstrous  than  beasts,  have  been  tamed  and  changed  by  the  power  of  it:  it  hstk 
raised  multitudes  of  dead  men  from  a  ^ve  fuller  of  horror  than  any  eartUr  oua 
Again,  Goodness  was  in  all  ages  sending  his  letters  of  advice  and  counsd  fiom 
heaven,  till  the  canon  of  the  Scripture  was  closed ;  sometimes  he  wrote  to  chide  i 
froward  people,  sometimes  to  cheer  up  an  oppressed  and  disconsolate  pe<^,  accord- 
ing to  tne  state  wherein  they  were;  as  we  mav  observe  by  the  several  scasooi 
wherein  parts  of  Scripture  were  written.  It  was  His  goodness  that  he  first  revealed 
any  thing  of  his  will  after  the  fall ;  it  was  a  further  degree  of  eoodncss,  that  be 
would  add  more  cubits  to  its  stature ;  before  he  would  lay  aside  his  pencfl  it  giev 
up  to  that  bulk  wherein  we  have  it.  And  hia  goodness  is  further  seen  in  the  pre- 
serving it ;  he  hath  triumphed  over  the  powers  that  opposed  it,  and  shewed  hinuelf 
good  in  the  instruments  that  propagated  it :  he  hatii  maintained  it  against  the  bhuti 
of  hell,  and  spread  it  in  all  languages  against  the  obstructions  of  men  and  derik 
The  sun  of  his  word  is  b v  his  kindness  preserved  in  our  horizon,  aa  well  as  the  son 
in  the  heavens.  How  admirable  is  Divme  goodness  I  He  hath  sent  his  Son  to  die 
for  us,  and  his  written  word  to  instruct  us,  and  hb  Spirit  to  edse  it  for  an  entrance 
into  our  souls :  he  hath  opened  the  womb  of  the  earth  to  nourish  us,  and  sent  down 
the  records  of  heaven  to  direct  us  in  our  pilgrimage :  he  hath  provided  the  eazthftr 
our  habitation,  while  we  are  travellers,  and  sent  his  word  to  acquaint  us  with  a 
felicity  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  and  the  way  to  attain  in  another  worid  what  vc 
want  m  this,  viz,  a  happv  immortality. 

5th.  His  goodness  in  his  government  is  evident,  in  conversions  of  men.  Thoogh 
this  work  be  wrought  by  his  power,  yet  his  power  was  first  solicited  by  his  goodnea. 
It  was  his  rich  goodness  that  he  would  employ  his  power  to  pierce  the  sotles  of  a 
heart  as  hard  as  those  of  the  *  leviathan.'  It  was  this  that  opened  the  ears  of  men 
to  hear  him,  and  draws  them  from  the  hurry  of  worldly  cares,  and  the  charms  of 
sensual  pleasures,  and,  which  is  the  top  of  all,  the  impostures  and  cheats  of  tbfir 
own  hearts.  It  is  this  that  sends  a  sparK  of  his  wrath  into  men*s  consciences,  to  put 
them  to  u  stand  in  sin,  that  he  might  not  send  down  a  shower  of  brimstone  etemsUj 
to  consume  their  persons.  This  it  was  tliat  first  shewed  you  the  excellency  of  the 
llcdcenier,  and  brought  you  to  taste  Uic  sweetness  of  his  blood,  and  find  your  security 
in  the  a<;()nies  of  his  death.  It  is  his  goodness  to  call  one  man  and  not  another,  to 
turn  Paul  in  his  course,  and  lay  hold  of  no  other  of  his  companions.  It  is  his  good- 
ness to  call  any,  when  he  is  not  bound  to  call  one. 

1.  It  is  his  goodness  to  pitch  upon  mean  and  despicable  men  in  the  eye  of  the 
world ;  to  call  this  poor  publican,  and  overlook  that  proud  Pharisee,  this  man  that 
sits  upon  a  dundiill,  and  neglect  him  that  glisters  in  his  purple.  His  majesty  i« 
not  enticed  by  the  lofty  titles  of  men,  nor,  which  is  more  worth,  by  the  learning  and 
knowledge  of  men.  *  Not  manv  wise,  not  many  mighty,'  not  many  doctors,  not  many 
lords,  though  some  of  them ;  but  his  goodness  condescends  to  the  '  base  things'  of 
the  world,  and  things  which  ore  *  despised'  (1  Cor.  i.  26 — 28).  *  The  poor  receive 
the  gospel'  (Matt.xi.5),  when  those  that  are  more  acute,  and  furnished  with  amon 
apjirehensive  reason,  are  not  touched  by  it. 

2.  The  worst  men.  He  seizeth  sometimes  upon  men  most  soiled,  and  neglects 
others  that  seem  more  clean  and  less  polluted.  He  turns  men  in  their  course  in  sin, 
that,  by  their  infernal  practices,  have  seemed  to  have  gone  to  school  to  hell,  and  u> 
have  sucked  in  the  sole  instructions  of  the  devil.  He  lays  hold  upon  some  vrhen 
they  are  most  under  actual  demerit,  and  snatcheth  them  as  fire-brands  out  of  the 
iirt»,  as  upon  Paul  when  fullest  of  rage  against  him ;  and  shoots  a  beam  of  crace, 
V'here  notliing  could  be  justly  expected  but  a  thunderbolt  of  wrath.     It  iJ  bi* 
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to  visit  any,  when  thej^  lie  putrefying  in  their  loathsome  lusts;  to  draw 
to  them  who  have  been  giulty  of  the  greatest  contempt  of  God,  and  the  light 
"Cjptoie ;  the  murdering  Manassehs,  persecuting  Sauls,  Christ  crucifying  Jews, — 
*H|Bna  in  whom  lusts  haa  had  a  peaceaUe  possession  and  empire  for  many  years. 
^^|k  His^  goodness  appears  in  converting  men  possessed  with  the  greatest  enmity 
'~^  "  him,  while  he  was  dealingwith  them.  All  were  in  such  a  state,  and  framing 
inces  against  him,  when  Divine  goodness  knocked  at  the  door  (Col.  i.  21). 
looked  after  us  when  our  backs  were  turned  upon  him,  and  sought  us  when  we 
fcted  him,  and  were  a  'gainsavinf^  people'  (Rom.  x.  21) ;  when  we  had  shaken 
Idi  convictions,  and  contended  with  our  Maker,  and  mustered  up  the  powers  of 
ve  against  the  alarms  of  conscience;  struggled  like  wild  bulls  in  a  net,  and 
lied  those  darts  that  stuck  in  our  souls.  Not  a  man  that  is  tiumed  to  him,  but 
lifted  up  the  heel  against  his  gospel  grace,  as  well  as  made  light  of  hb  creatine 
taodness.  Yet  it  hath  employed  itself  about  such  unCTateful  wretches,  to  polish 
Bmnw  knotty  and  rugged  pieces  for  heaven ;  and  so  invincibly,  that  he  would  not  have 
Idi  goodness  defeated  by  the  fierceness  and  rebellion  of  the  flesh.  Though  the  thing 
vas  more  difficult  in  itself  (if  any  thing  may  be  said  to  have  a  difficulty  to  omnipo- 
Imey)  than  to  make  a  stone  live,  or  to  turn  a  straw  into  a  marble  pillar.  The 
wnrn  of  the  flesh  makes  a  man  more  unfit  for  the  one,  than  the  nature  of  the 
■Imw  unfits  it  for  the  other. 

-   4.  EUs  goodness  appears  in  turning  men,  when  they  were  pleased  with  their  own 
~*'vy,  and  unable  to  deliver  themselves ;  when  they  preferred  a  heU  before  him, 
were  in  love  with  their  own  vileness ;  when  his  call  was  our  torment,  and  his 
teet  of  us  had  been  accounted  our  felicity.    Was  it  not  a  mighty  goodness  to 

Sp  the  light  close  to  our  eyes,  when  we  endeavoured  to  blow  it  out;  and  the  cor- 
ve  near  to  our  hearts,  when  we  endeavoured  to  tear  it  o£^  being  more  fond  of 
our  diMase  than  the  remedy  ?  We  should  have  been  scalded  to  death  with  tlie 
Sodomite,  had  not  God  laid  his  good  hand  upon  us,  and  drawn  us  from  the  ajpr 
proaching  ruin  we  aflected,  and  were  loath  to  be  freed  firom.  And  had  we  been  dis- 
I|leased  with  our  state,  yet  we  had  been  as  unable  spirituallv  to  raise  ourselves  from 
wm  to  grace,  as  to  raise  ourselves  naturally  from  notning  to  being.  In  this  state  we 
were  when  his  goodness  triumphed  over  us ;  when  he  put  a  hook  into  our  nostrils, 
to  torn  us  in  order  to  our  salvation ;  and  drew  us  out  of  tne  pit  which  we  had  digged, 
when  he  might  have  left  us  to  sink  under  the  rigours  of  his  justice  we  had  merited. 
Now  this  goodness  in  conversion  is  greater  than  that  in  creation ;  as  in  creation 
tiiere  was  nothing  to  oppose  him,  so  there  was  nothing  to  disoblige  him ;  creation 
terminated  to  the  good  of  a  mutable  nature,  and  conversion  tends  to  a  super- 


nataral  good.  God  pronounced  all  creatures  good  at  first,  and  man  among  the  rest, 
1ml  did  not  nronoimce  any  of  them,  or  man  himself,  his  'portion,'  his  'inheritance,' 
Ida  *9eauUahf*  his  'house,'  his  'diadem.'  He  speaks  slightly  of  all  those  things 
which  he  made,  the  noblest  heavens,  as  well  as  the  lowest  eartn,  in  comparison  of  a 
Cnie  convert :  '  All  those  things  hath  mine  hand  made,  and  all  those  things  have 
been:  but  to  this  man  will  I  look,  to  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  spirit'  (Isa.  Ixvi  1, 2). 
It  is  more  goodness  to  give  the  espousing  grace  of  the  covenant,  than  the  com- 

Stine  glory  of  heaven ;  as  it  is  more  for  a  prince  to  marry  a  beggar,  than  only  to 
Dg  her  to  live  dellciously  in  his  courts.  All  other  benefits  are  of  a  meaner  strain, 
if  compared  with  this;  there  is  little  less  of  goodness  in  imparting  the  holiness  of 
his  nature,  than  imputing  the  righteousness  of  his  Son. 

6th.  The  Divine  goodness  doui  appear  in  answering  prayers.  He  delights  to  be 
familiarly  acquainted  with  liis  people,  and  to  hear  them  call  upon  him.  He  indulgeth 
tfaem  a  n'ee  access  to  him,  and  delights  in  ever}'  address  of  an  'upright  man  '  (Prov. 
XV.  8).  The  wonderful  efficacy  of  prayer  depends  not  upon  the  nature  of  our  peti- 
tions or  the  temper  of  our  soul,  but  die  goodness  of  God  to  whom  we  address. 
Christ  cstablisheth  it  upon  this  bottom :  when  he  exhorts  to  ask  in  his  name,  he  tells 
them  the  spring  of  all  their  grants  is  the  Father's  love  :  '  I  say  not,  I  will  pray  the 
Father  for  you,  for  the  Father  himself  loves  you  '  (John  xvi.  26,  27).  And  since 
it  is  of  itself  incredible,  that  a  Majesty,  exalted  above  the  cherubims,  should  stoop 
so  low  as  to  give  a  miserable  and  rebellious  creature  admittance  to  him,  and  afibrd 
him  a  gracious  hearing,  and  a  quick  supply,  Christ  ushers  in  the  promise  of  answer- 
ing prayer  with  a  note  of  great  assurance :  '  I  say  unto  you,  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you '  (Luke  xL  9,  10).    I,  that  know  the  mind  of  my  Father,  and  his  good 
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disposition,  assure  you  yotxr  prayer  shall  not  be  in  vain.  FeAmf  yoa  will  not  W 
BO  ready  of  yourselves  to  imagine  so  great  a  liberality ;  but  take  it  upon  my  wov^ 
it  is  true,  and  so  you  will  find  it.    And  his  bounty  travails,  aa  it  were,  in  biIti^  ti 

five  the  greatest  blessings,  upon  our  asking,  rather  than  the  amaUeit:  *Ytm 
eavenly  rather  shall  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him '  (yer.  13) :  wind 
in  Matt  vii.  11,  is  called,  *  good  things.'  Of  all  the  good  and  ricSi  things  Difim 
goodness  hath  in  his  treasury,  he  delights  to  give  the  best  upon  aaking,  bcesmi 
God  doth  act  so  as  to  manirest  the  greatness  of  his  botin^  and  magnifioenee  ti 
men ;  and,  therefore,  is  delighted  when  men,  by  their  ]Mtitioning  him,  own  sadb  i 
liberal  disposition  in  him,  and  put  him  upon  the  manifestaw  it  He  would  rather  jm 
should  ask  the  gpreatest  tilings  heaven  can  afifinrd,  than  the  trifles  of  this  wm; 
because  his  bounty  is  not  discovered  in  meaner  gifts ;  he  lovea  to  have  an  oppQ^ 
tunity  to  manifest  his  affection  above  the  Liberality  and  tendemeaa  of  woridly  mien 
He  doth  more  wait  to  give  in  a  way  of  grace,  than  we  to  beg ;  and,  '  ihereSun,  vfl 
the  Lord  wait,  that  he  may  be  gracious  unto  ^ou '  (Isa.  tool,  18).  He  stands  ex- 
pecting your  suits,  and  employs  his  wisdom  m  pitdiing  upon  the  fittest  seasQa% 
when  the  manifestation  of  his  goodness  may  be  most  sracious  in  itself  and  the  mercy 
ou  want  most  welcome  to  you ;  as  it  follows,  'for  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  judgmett.' 
le  chooscth  the  time  wherein  his  doles  may  be  most  acceptable  to  his  BuppfisBfti; 
lu  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard  thee '  (Isa.  zlix.  8).  He  often  opens  nis  hsal 
while  we  are  opening  our  lips,  and  his  blessings  meet  our  petitions  at  the  fint  set 
ting  out  upon  their  journey  to  heaven :  *  While  they  are  yet  speakings  I  w£ll  kesr' 
(Isa.  Ixv.  24).  How  often  do  we  hear  a  secret  voice  within  us,  while  we  aie  pntjtiS» 
Baying,  '  Your  pi'ayer  is  granted  ;'  as  well  as  hear  a  voice  behind  ua,  while  we  sic 
erring,  saying,  '  This  is  the  way,  walk  in  it ! '  And  his  liberally  exceeds  eAea 
our  desires,  as  well  as  our  deserts ;  and  gives  out  more  than  we  had  the  wisdom  or 
confidence  to  ask.  The  apostle  intimates  it  in  that  doxol<^,  '  Unto  Him  who  it 
able  to  do  abundantly  above  aU  that  we  ask  or  think '  (£p£  ilL  20).  This  power 
would  not  have  been  so  strone  an  argument  of  comfcnrt,  if  it  were  never  put  in  prse 
tice ;  he  is  more  liberal  than  nis  creatures  are  craving.  Abrahampetitimed  for  the 
life  of  Ishmael,  and  God  promiseth  him  the  'birth  of  Isaac'  (Gim.  xviL  18, 19). 
Isaac  asks  for  'a  child,'  and  God  gives  him  '  two '  (Gen.  zxv.  21,  22).  Jacob 
desires  '  food '  to  eat,  and  '  raiment '  to  put  on ;  God  confines  not  his  bounty  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  petition,  but  instead  of  a  '  staff,'  wherewith  he  paned  Jor* 
dan,  makes  him  repass  it  with  *  two  bands '  (Gen.  xxviii.  20).  David  asked  life 
of  God,  and  he  gave  him  *life,'  and  a  *  crown  '  to  boot(Ps.  xxi.  2 — 5).  The  laael- 
ites  would  have  been  contented  with  a  free  life  in  £g3rpt;  they  only  cried  to  hsve 
their  cliains  struck  off;  God  gave  them  that,  and  adopts  them  to  be  hb  'peciibir 

Seoplc,'  and  raises  them  into  a  famous  state.  It  is  a  wonder  that  God  should  ood- 
escend  so  much,  that  he  should  hear  prayers  so  weak,  so  cold,  so  wanderine,  sod 
father  up  our  sincere  petitions  from  the  dung  of  our  distractions  and  dffidencei 
)avid  vents  his  astonishment  at  it ;  '  Blessed  be  God,  for  he  hath  shewed  me 


vcllous  kindness.  I  said  in  my  haste,  I  am  cut  off  from  before  thy  eyes :  neverthdei% 
thou  hcardcst  the  voice  of  my  supplication  '  (Ps.  xxxi.  21,  22).  How  do  we  wonder 
at  the  goodness  of  a  petty  man,  in  granting  our  desires ;  how  much  more  shooM  «e 
at  tlie  humility  and  goodness  of  the  most  sovereign  Majesty  of  heaven  and  eaati>! 
7th.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  bearing  with  the  infirmities  of  his  yto\yit» 
and  accepting  imporfect  obedience.  Thoiigli  Asa  had  many  blots  in  his  escutch  on. 
yet  they  are  overlooked,  and  this  note  set  upon  record  by  Divine  goodness,  tbit  hii 
heart  was  peifect  towards  the  Lord  all  his  days ;  *  But  the  high  places  were  not 


18  done  amiss.  When  there  is  not  an  opportunity  to  work,  but  only  to  will,  be 
accepts  the  will,  as  if  it  liad  passed  into  work  niid  act.  He  eees  no  iniquity  in 
Jacob  (Numb,  xxiii.  21),  i.e.  He  sees  it  not  so  as  to  cast  off  a  respect  to  t'btir 

{)ersons,  and  the  acceptance  of  their  ser\'ices :  his  omniscience  knows  tlieir  sins, 
>ut  his  goodness  doth  not  reject  their  persons.    He  is  of  so  good  a  disposition,  thit 
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hath  abottie  for  the  tean,  Bod  a  hook  for  the '  terncea  of  the  upright,'  aa  wcU  at 
the  most  perfect  obedience  of  aiigeb  (Pft.  IvL  8) :  he  preserves  their  tean,  aa 
khey  were  a  rich  and  generoiu  wine,  as  the  vine-dresser  doth  the  expressions 
the  grape. 

3th.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  afflictians  and  persecutions.  If  it  he  '  good 
us  to  he  afBicted,'  for  which  we  have  the  psahnist's  vote  (Ps.  cziz.  71),  then 
jdncss  in  God  is  the  principal  eaose  and  orderer  of  the  afflictions.  It  is  his  good- 
is  to  snatch  away  that  whence  we  fetch  supports  for  our  security,  and  encourage- 
nts  for  our  insolence  asainst  him :  he  takes  away  the  thing  wmch  we  have  some 
.ue  for,  hut  such  as  his  infinite  wisdom  sees  inconsistent  with  our  true  happiness. 
b  no  ill-will  in  tiie  phyaieian  to  take  away  the  hurtiul  matter  the  patient  loves, 
3  prescribe  bitter  pottoDS,  to  advance  that  nealth  which  the  other  impaired;  nor 
jr  mark  of  unkinmiess  in  a  friend,  to  wrest  a  sword  out  of  a  madman's  hand, 
lerewith  he  was  about  to  stab  himself^  though  it  were  beset  with  the  most  orient 
iris.  To  prevent  what  is  evil,  is  to  do  us  the  greatest  good.  It  is  a  kindness  to 
irent  a  man  i9rom  falling  down  a  precipice,  though  it  be  with  a  violent  blow,  that 
«  him  flat  upon  the  ground  at  some  distance  ttmn  the  edge  of  it.  By  afflictions 
often  snaps  asunder  those  chains  which  fettered  us,  and  qneUs  those  passions 
dch  ravag^  us :  he  sharpens  our  fidih,  and  ouickens  our  prayers;  he  brin^  us 

0  the  secret  chamber  of  our  own  heart,  whicn  we  had  little  mind  before  to  visit 
a  self^xamination.  It  is  such  a  goodness  that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  correct  man 
order  to  his  eternal  happiness,  that  Job  makes  it  one  part  of  his  astonishment 
sb  YiL  17) ;  '  What  is  man,  that  thou  shouldest  magnify  him  ?  that  thou  shouldest 
.  thy  heart  upon  him  ?  and  that  thou  shouldest  visit  him  every  morning,  and 
'  him  every  moment  f  His  strokes  are  often  the  magnifyings  and  exaltings  of 
in.  He  sets  his  heart  upon  man,  while  he  inflicts  the  smart  of  his  rod :  he  shews 
nreby,  what  a  high  account  he  makes  of  him,  and  what  a  special  affection  he 
ars  to  him.  When  he  might  treat  us  with  more  severity  after  the  breach  of  his 
Tenant,  and  make  hb  jealousy  flame  out  against  us  in  nirious  methods,  he  will 
t  destroy  his  relation  to  us,  and  leave  us  to  our  own  inclinations,  but  deal  with 
as  a  fauier  with  his  children ;  and  when  he  takes  this  course  with  us,  it  is  when 
cannot  be  avoided  without  our  ruin :  his  eoodness  would  not  suffer  him  to  do  it, 
our  badness  did  not  force  him  to  it  (Jer.  uc  7), '  I  will  melt  them  and  try  them, 
*  how  shall  I  do  for  the  daughter  of  my  people  V  What  other  course  can  I  take 
t  this,  according  to  the  nature  of  man  t  The  goldsmith  hath  no  other  way  to 
parate  the  dross  from  the  metal,  but  by  melting  it  down.  And  when  the  impuri- 
s  of  his  people  necessitate  him  to  this  proceeding,  '  he  sita  as  a  refiner '  (Mol.  iii. 
:  he  watches  for  the  purifying  the  silver,  not  for  his  own  profit  as  the  goldsmith, 
t  out  of  a  care  of  them,  and  good  will  to  them ;  as  himself  speaks  (Isa.  xlviiL  10), 

have  refined  thee,  but  not  with  silver ; '  or,  as  some  read  it, '  not  for  silver.'  As 
len  he  scatters  his  people  abroad  for  their  sin,  he  will  not  leave  them  without  his 
escnce  for  their  *  sanctuary'  (Ezek.  xi.  16) :  he  would  by  his  presence  with  them 
pply  the  place  of  ordinances,  or  be  an  ark  to  them  in  the  midst  of  the  deluge  : 

1  hand  that  stnick  them,  is  never  without  a  goodness  to  comfort  them  and  pity 
em.  When  Jacob  was  to  go  into  Egypt,  which  was  to  prove  a  furnace  of  omic- 
>n  to  his  offspring,  God  promises  to  go  down  with  him,  and  to  '  bring  him  up 
;ain '  (Gen.  xlvi.  4) :  a  promise  not  only  made  to  Jacob  in  his  person,  but  to 
icob  in  his  posterity.  He  returned  not  out  of  Egypt  in  his  person,  but  as  the 
ther  of  a  numerous  posterity.  He  that  would  go  down  with  their  root,  and  after- 
irds  bring  up  the  branches,  was  certainly  with  them  in  all  their  oppressions :  '  I 
ill  go  down  with  thee.'  '  Down,'  saith  one ;  what  a  word  is  that  for  a  Deity !  into 
^ypt,  idolatrous  Egypt;  what  a  place  is  that  for  his  holiness !  ^  Yet  O,  the  good- 
Tits  of  God !  He  never  thinks  himself  low  enough  to  do  his  people  ^ood,  nor  any 
ace  too  bad  for  his  society  with  them.  So  when  he  had  sent  away  into  captivity 
e  people  of  Israel  by  the  hand  of  the  Assyrian,  his  bowels  yearn  afler  them  in 
cir  affliction  (Isa.  Iii.  4,  5) ;  the  Assyrian  *  oppressed  them  without  cause,'  i.  e. 
ithout  a  just  cause  in  the  conqueror  to  inflict  so  great  an  evil  upon  them,  but  not 
ithout  cause  from  God,  whom  they  had  provoked.  *  Now,  therefore,  what  have  I 
fre,  saith  the  Lord?'  What  do  I  here?  1  will  not  stay  behind  them.  What  do  I 
Dgcr  here  ?  for  I  will  redeem  again  those  jewels  the  enemy  hath  carried  away. 

(i)  Barwood'i  Sermon  at  Oxfturd,  p.  S. 


§04  ON  THE  GOODNESS  OF  OOD. 

That  chapter  is  a  prophecy  of  redemption :  God  ihewB  hinnfJfao  good  to  fail  peop 
in  their  penecutions,  that  he  ffives  them  occaaioQ  to  glc»i^  him  in  the  vm  m 
ai  the  Diviuc  order  is  (Isa.  xxiv.  15),  '  Wherefore  glorify  the  Lord  in  the  nreL* 

9th.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations.  In  those  he  takes  orrMiMH 
■hew  hit  care  and  watchfulness,  as  a  £iUher  usea  the  distress  ofa  child  as  sa  offth 
tanity  tor  manifesting  the  tenderness  of  his  affection.  God  is  at  the  be^inniDgai 
end  of  every  temptation ;  he  measures  oat  hoth  the  quali^  and  qoanti^:  m» 


they  shall  be  '  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  hnred  them  :*  thatdis 


raging  malice  of  hell  shall  not  wrest  them  ont  of  his  hands.     His  goodness  is  irt 
less  in  performine:  than  it  was  in  promisini?:  and  as  the  care  os  his  prork 


performing  than  it  was  m  promising; 
extends  to  the  least  as  well  as  the  preates^  so  the  watchfnlness  of  his  goodsw 
extends  to  us  in  the  least  as  well  as  m  the  greatest  temptation. 

1.  The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  shortening  temptations.  Nome  of  them  ca 
go  beyond  their  *  appointed  times'  (Dan.  zL  35) :  the  strong  blast  Satan  bcestha 
cannot  blow,  nor  the  waves  he  raises  rage  one  minute  beyond  the  time  God  sJloii 
them ;  when  they  have  done  their  work,  and  come  to  the  period  of  their  time^  God 

raks  the  word,  and  the  wind  and  sea  of  heU  must  obey  him,  and  retize  into  tkir 
IS.  The  more  violent  temptations  are,  the  shorter  time  doth  God  allot  the& 
The  assaults  Clirist  had  at  the  time  of  his  death  were  of  the  most  pressing  and  mm 
nature :  the  powers  of  darkness  were  all  in  arms  against  him ;  the  reproaches  sm 
scorns  put  upon  him,  questioning  his  sonship,  were  very  sharp ;  yet  a  little  bcfoc 
Ids  suffering  ne  calls  it  but  an  hour  (Luke  zziL  53),  'This  ia  your  hour,  and  tk 
power  of  d^kness.'  A  short  time  that  men  and  devfls  were  combined  i^;unst  him; 
and  the  time  of  temptation  that  is  to  come  upon  all  the  world  for  th&i  trial,  is  csUed 
but  an  '  hour*  (Rev.  ill.  10).  In  all  such  attempts,  the  greatness  of  the  rage  b  s 
certain  prognostic  of  the  shortness  of  the  season  (Rev.  ziL  12). 

2.  The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  strengthening  his  people  under  temptatioDS. 
If  he  doth  not  restrain  the  arm  of  Satan  from  striking,  he  gives  us  a  swwd  to 
manage  the  combat,  and  a  shield  to  bear  off  the  blow  (^h.  vi.  16,  17.)  If  he  ob- 
scures his  goodness  in  one  part,  he  clears  and  brightens  it  in  another :  he  either 
binds  the  strong  man  that  he  shall  not  stir,  or  fives  us  armour  to  render  us  victo- 
rious. If  we  fall,  it  is  not  for  want  of  provision  firom  him,  but  for  want  of  our 
'putting  on  the  armour  of  God'  (Eph.  vL  11,  13).  When  we  have  not  a  stren^ 
by  nature,  he  gives  it  us  by  grace :  he  often  quells  those  passions  within  whicli 
would  join  hands  with,  and  second  the  temptation  without  He  either  qualifies  tbe 
temptation  suitably  to  the  force  we  have,  or  else  supplies  us  with  a  new  strength  to 
mate  the  temptation  he  intends  to  let  loose  against  us ;  he  knows  we  are  but  dust, 
and  his  goodness  will  not  have  us  unequally  matched.  The  Jews  that  in  Antiochns' 
time  were  under  great  temptation  to  apostasy  by  reason  of  the  violence  of  tbeir 
persecutions,  were,  '  out  of  weakness,  made  strong '  for  the  combat  (Heb.  xL  34). 
The  Spirit  came  more  strongly  upon  Samson  when  the  Philistines  most  furiously 
and  confidently  assaulted  him.  His  Spirit  is  sent  to  strengthen  his  people  helbre 
the  devil  is  permitted  to  tempt  them  (>fatt.  iv.  2) ;  'Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the 
Spirit.'  Then  ;  When  ?  When  the  Spirit  had  in  an  extraordinary  manner  descended 

Xn  him  (Matt  iii.  16),  '  then,'  and  not  before.  As  the  aiifels  appeared  to  Christ, 
r  his  temptation,  to  minister  to  him,  so  they  appeared  to  him  before  his  pasnoo. 
the  time  of  the  strongest  powers  of  darkness,  to  strengthen  him  for  it :  he  is  so  good, 
that  when  he  knows  our  potsherd  strength  too  weak,  he  fumisheth  our  recroitf 
from  liis  own  omnipotence  (Eph.  vL  10)  ;  *  Be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
of  his  might'  lie  doth,  as  it  were,  breathe  in  something  of  his  own  almightiness, 
to  assist  us  in  our  wrestling  against  principalities  and  powers,  and  make  us  capable 
to  sustain  the  violent  storms  of  the  enemies. 

3.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  giving  great  comforts  in  \X 
after  them.  The  Israelites  had  a  more  immediate  provision  of  manna  from  hearea 
when  they  were  in  the  wilderness.  We  read  not  that  the  Fatlier  spake  audibly  to 
the  Son,  and  ^ave  him  so  loud  a  testimony,  that  he  was  his  <  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
he  was  well  pleased,'  till  he  was  upon  the  hrink  of  strong  temptations  (Matt  iiL  17): 
nor  sent   angels  to  miiiister   immediately  to  his  person,  till  after  his  suooess  (lUtti 
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It.  !!)•  Job  never  had  lach  evidences  of  Divine  love  till  after  he  had  felt  the 
sKuurp  strokes  of  Satan's  malice ;  be  bad  heard  of  God  before,  by  the  '  hearing  of 
tihe  ear/  but  afterwards  is  admitted  into  greater  familiaritv  TJob  xliL  5) :  he  nad 
more  choice  appearances,  clearer  illuminations,  and  more  hvely  instructions.  And, 
tiiough  his  people  fall  into  temptation,  yet,  after  their  rising,  they  have  more  sienal 
nmriBi  of  his  nvour  than  others  have,  or  themselves,  before  diey  felL  Peteriiad 
been  the  butt  of  Satan's  rage,  in  tempting  him  to  deny  Christ,  and  he  had  shame- 
-'  Mly  complied  with  the  temptation ;  ^et,  to  him  particularly,  must  the  first  news  of 
iOkB  Redeemer's  resurrection  be  earned,  by  God  s  order,  in  the  mouth  of  an  angel 
(Mark  xvL  7) ;  '  Go  your  ways,  tell  his  disciples,  and  Peter.'  We  have  the  greatest 
eommunion  with  God  after  a  victoiy;  the  most  refireshing  truths  after  the  devO 
liath  done  his  worst  God  is  ready  to  furnish  us  with  strength  in  a  combat,  and 
cordials  after  it 

4.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  discovering  and  advancing 
inward  grace  by  this  means.  The  issue  of  a  temptation  of  a  Christian  is  often  like 
tiiat  of  Christ's,  the  manifesting  a  greater  vigour  of  the  Divine  nature,  in  flections 
to  God,  and  enmity  to  sin.  Spices  perfUme  not  the  air  with  their  scent  till  they 
sure  invaded  by  the  fire :  the  truth  ot grace  is  evidenced  by  ^em.  The  assault  of  an 
enemy  revives,  and  actuates  that  stren^h  and  courage  which  is  in  a  man,  perhaps 
imknown  to  hhnsel(  as  well  as  others,  till  he  meets  with  an  adversary :  many  seem 
Igood,  not  that  they  are  so  in  themselves,  but  for  want  of  a  temptation :  this  many 
tunes  verifies  a  virtue,  which  was  owned  upon  trust  before,  and  discovers  that  we 
liad  more  grace  than  we  thought  we  had.  The  solicitations  of  Joseph's  mistress 
cleared  up  his  chastity :  we  are  many  times  under  temptation,  as  a  candle  under  the 
waxdEer ;  it  seems  to  be  out,  but  presently  bums  the  clearer.  Afflictions  are  like  those 
doads  which  look  black,  and  ecHpse  the  sun  firom  the  earth,  but  yet,  when  they 
drop,  refresh  that  ground  they  seem  to  threaten,  and  multiply  the  grain  on  the 
earth,  to  serve  for  our  food ;  and  so  our  troubles,  while  they  wet  us  to  the  skin,  wash 
much  of  that  dust  from  our  graces  which  in  a  clearer  day  had  been  blown  upon  us. 
Too  much  rest  corrupts ;  ezerdse  teacheth  us  to  manaee  our  weapNons :  the  spiritual 
armour  would  grow  rusty,  without  opportunity  to  furbiui  it  up :  mith  receives  a  new 
heart  by  every  combat,  and  by  every  victory ;  like  a  fire,  it  spreads  itself  fUrther, 
and  gatners  strenffth  by  the  blowing  of  the  wind.  While  the  gardener  commands 
Ids  servant  to  shake  the  tree,  he  intends  to  fasten  its  roots,  and  settle  it  firmer  in  itr 
place ;  and  is  this  an  ill-will  to  the  plant  f 

5.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  preventing  sin  which  we  were  likely 
to  fall  into.  Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh  was  to  prevent  the  pride  of  his  spirit,  and  let 
out  the  windiness  of  his  heart  (2  Cor.  xiL  7),  lest  it  should  be  exalted  above  measure. 
The  soodness  of  God  makes  the  devil  a  polisher,  while  he  intends  to  be  a  destroyer. 
The  devil  never  works,  but  suitably  to  some  corruption  lurking  in  us :  Divine  good- 
ness makes  his  fieiy  darts  a  means  to  discover,  and  so  to  prevent  the  treachery  ol 
that  perfidious  inmate  in  our  own  hearts :  humility  is  a  greater  benefit  than  a  jputre* 
fying  pride ;  if  God  brings  us  into  a  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,  it  is  to 
bring  down  our  loftiness,  to  starve  our  carnal  confidence,  and  expel  our  rusting 
'security'  (Deut  viii.  2) ;  we  many  times  fly  under  a  temptation  to  Uod,  from  whom 
we  sat  too  loose  before.  Is  it  not  goodness  to  use  those  means  that  may  drive  us 
into  his  own  arms  ?  It  is  not  a  want  of  goodness  to  soap  the  earment,  in  order  to 
take  away  the  spots  :  we  have  reason  to  bless  God  for  the  assaults  firom  hell,  as  well 
as  pure  mercies  from  heaven ;  and  it  is  a  sin  to  overiook  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other,  since  Divine  goodness  shines  in  both. 

6.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  fitting  us  more  for  his  service. 
Those  whom  God  intends  to  make  choice  instruments  in  his  service,  are  first  seasoned 
with  strong  temptations,  as  timber  reserved  for  the  strong  beams  of  a  buUding  is 
first  exposed  to  sim  and  wind,  to  make  it  more  compact  for  its  proper  use.  By  mis 
men  are  brought  to  answer  the  end  of  their  creation,  the  service  of  God,  wliich  is 
their  proper  goodness.  Peter  was,  after  his  foil  by  a  temptation,  more  courageous 
in  his  Master's  cause  than  before,  and  the  more  ntted  to  strengthen  his  breUiren* 
Thus  the  goodness  of  God  appears  in  all  parts  of  his  government 

y.  I  shiJl  now  come  to  tne  Use,    First,  Of  Instruction, 
1.  If  God  be  so  good,  how  unworth3r  is  the  contempt  or  abuse'  of  his  goodness  1 
(1.)  Hie  contempt  and  abuse  of  Divine  goodness  is  firequent  and  common;  ^^0 
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began  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  commenced  a  few  momcntj  after  the  o» 
tion  ;  it  halh  not  to  this  day  diminished  its  affronts ;  Adam  began  the  danee,  andUi 
posterity  have  followed  him ;  the  injury  was  directed  against  this,  when  he  a^ 
tained  the  seducer's  notion  of  God's  being  an  envious  Deity,  in  not  indulging  Nd 
a  knowlcdj?e  as  lie  might  have  afforded  him  (Gen.  iii.  5) :  *  God  dotb  know,  tlirt 
you  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.'  The  charge  of  envy  is  utterly  inca- 
sistcnt  with  pure  goodness.  What  was  the  language  of  this  notion,  so  easfly  atO' 
tainod  by  Adam,  but  that  the  tempter  was  better  than  God,  and  the  nature  of  Gol 
as  base  and  sordid  as  the  nature  of^a  devil  ?  Satan  paints  God  with  his  own  cokn^ 
rf])resents  him  as  envious  and  malicious  as  himself;  Adam  admires,  and  believes  the 
picture  to  Ih'  true,  and  hangs  it  up  as  a  beloved  one  in  the  closet  of  his  heart  1^ 
devil  still  drives  on  the  same  game,  fills  men's  hearts  with  the  same  sentrnienti^  nd 
by  the  same  means  he  murdered  our  first  parents,  he  redoubles  the  stabi  to  in 
])osterity.  Every  violation  of  the  Divine  law  is  a  contempt  of  God's  goodness,  at  wrB 
as  his  sovereignty,  because  his  laws  are  the  products  both  of  the  one  and  the  othrr. 
Goodness  animates  them,  while  sovereignty  enjoys  them :  God  hath  commamM 
nothing  but  what  doth  conduce  to  our  happiness.  All  disobedience  implies,  that  bif 
law  is  a  snare  to  entrap  us,  and  make  us  miserable,  and  not  an  act  or  kindneafl»  to 
render  us  happy,  which  is  a  disparagement  to  this  perfection,  as  if  he  had  con- 
manded  what  would  promote  our  miser}',  and  prohibited  what  would  conduce  tonr 
blessedness :  to  go  far  from  him,  and  walk  after  ranity,  is  to  charge  him  with  ocr 
iniquity,  and  imrighteousness,  baseness,  and  cruelty,  in  his  commands;  God  implifs 
it  by  his  speech  (Jer.  ii.  5),  '  What  iniquity  luive  your  fathers  found  in  me,  that  tbej 
are  gone  far  from  me,  and  walked  after  vani^?  as  if)  like  a  tyrant,  he  had  con- 
sulted cruelty  in  the  composure  of  them,  and  dodgned  to  feast  himself  with  tlie  blood 
and  misery  of  his  creatures.  Every  sin  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a  denial  of  God  to  be 
the  chiefest  good  and  happiness,  and  inrnlies  that  it  is  no  great  matter  to  lose  bio; 
it  is  a  forsaking  him  as  the  Fountain  of  Life,  and  a  preferring  a  cracked  and  '  etuvtj 
cistern'  as  the  chief  happiness  before  him  (Jer.  iL  13).  Though  sin  is  not  so  evil  u 
God  is  good,  yet  it  is  the  greatest  evil,  and  stands  in  opposition  to  God  as  the  greatett 
good.  Sin  disorders  the  fVame  of  the  world ;  it  endeavoured  to  frustrate  all  the  com- 
munications of  Divine  goodness  in  creation,  and  to  stop  up  the  way  of  any  further 
streams  of  it  to  his  creatures. 

(2.)  The  abuse  and  contempt  of  the  Divine  goodness  is  base  and  disingennoos. 
It  is  the  highest  wickedness,  because  God  is  the  highest  goodness,  pure  goodness 
that  cannot  have  anv  thing  in  him  worthy  of  our  contempt     Let  men  iniure  God 
under  what  notion  they  will,  they  injure  his  goodness ;  because  all  his  attrimites  art 
summed  up  in  this  one,  and  all,  as  it  were,  deified  by  it.    For  whatsoever  power  or 
wisdom  he  might  have,  if  he  were  destitute  of  this  he  were  not  God :  the  contempt 
of  his  goodness  implies  him  to  be  the  greatest  evil,  and  worst  of  beings.     Badncfs 
not  goodness,  is  the  proper  object  of  contempt :  as  resj^ect  is  a  propension  of  mind 
to  something  that  is  good,  so  contempt  is  an  alienation  of  the  mind  from  something 
as  evil,  either  8inij)ly  or  supposedly  evil  in  its  nature,  or  base  or  imworthy  in  iti 
action  towards  that  person  tliat  contemns  it.    As  men  desire  nothing  but  what  ihov 
apprehend  to  be  good,  so  they  slight  nothing  but  what  they  apprehend  to  be  c^nl : 
since  nothing,  therefore,  is  more  contemned  by  us  than  God,  nothing  more  spurnod 
at  by  us  than  God,  it  will  follow  that  we  regard  him  as  the  most  loathsome  and 
despicable  being,  which  is  the  greatest  baseness.  And  our  contempt  of  him  is  worse 
than  that  of  the  de\'ils ;  they  injure  him  under  the  inevitable  strokes  of  his  justice, 
and  we  slight  him  when  wc  are  surroimded  with  the  expressions  of  his  bount)' ;  thfv 
abuse  hun  under  vials  of  ^Tath,  and  we  under  a  plenteous  liberality ;  they  malicv 
him,  because  he  inflicts  on  them  what  is  hurtful;  and  we  despise  hiui,  because'hc  nmi- 
mands  what  is  profitable,  holy,  and  honourable,  in  its  own  nature,  though  not  in 
our  esteem.     Iney  are  not  under  those  high  obligations  as  we ;  they  abuse  hi« 
creating,  and  we  his  redeeming  goodness :  he  never  sent  his  Son  to  shed  a  drop  of 
blood  for  their  recover}' ;  they  can  expect  nothing  but  the  torment  of  their  person*, 
aiid  the  destruction  of  their  works :  but  we  abuse  that  goodness  that  would  rcsciw 
us  since  we  are  miserable,  as  well  as  that  righteousness  which  created  us  innocent 
ilow  base  is  it  to  use  him  so  ill,  that  is  not  once  or  twice,  but  a  daily,  houHy 
Benefactor  to  us ;  whose  rain  drops  upon  the  earth  for  our  food,  and  wliiose  s«£ 
shiues  upon  the  earth  for  our  pleasure  as  well  as  profit ;  such  a  Benefactor  as  it  the 
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true  Proprietor  of  what  we  have,  and  thinks  nothing  too  good  for  them  that  think 
every  thing  too  much  for  his  service  I  How  unworthy  Li  it  to  he  gailty  of  such  base 
caznage  towards  him,  whose  benefits  we  cannot  want,  nor  live  without!  How 
diaiogenuous  both  to  God  and  ourselves,  to  '  despise  the  riches  of  his  goodness, 
that  are  designed  to  lead  us  to  repentance'  (Rom.  li.  4),  and  by  that  to  happiness  I 
And  more  heinous  are  the  sins  of  renewed  men  upon  this  account,  because  they  are 
ilgainst  his  'goodness'  not  only  offered  to  them,  but  tasted  by  them;  not  only 
against  the  notion  of  goodness,  but  the  experience  of  goodness,  and  the  relished 
swtetness  of  choicest  bounty. 

(3.)  God  takes  this  contempt  of  his  goodness  heinously.  He  never  upbraids  men 
with  any  thing  in  the  Scripture,  but  with  the  abuse  of  the  good  things  he  nath  vouch* 
ta^Bd  mm,  and  the  unmmdfnlness  of  the  obligations  arising  from  them.    This  he 
bears  with  the  greatest  regret  and  indignation.  Thus  he  upbraids  Eli  with  the  pre- 
ference of  him  to  the  priesthood  above  other  families  (1  Sam.  ii.  28) :  and  David 
"with  his  exaltation  to  the  crown  of  Israel  (2  Sam.  xii.  7 — 9),  when  they  abused  those 
lumours  to  carelessness  and  licentiousness.    All  sins  offend  God,  but  sins  against 
Ilia  goodness  do  more  di^arage  him ;  and,  therefore,  his  fury  is  the  greater,  by  how 
jxkwx  the  more  liberally  his  benefits  have  been  dispensed.  It  was  for  abuse  of  Divine 
ffoodnessy  as  soon  as  it  was  tasted,  that  some  angels  were  hurled  firom  their  blessed 
habitation  and  more  happy  nature :  it  was  for  this  Adam  lost  his  present  enjoy- 
menti,  and  future  happiness,  for  the  abuse  of  God's  goodness  in  creation.    For  the 
abuse  of  God's  goodness  the  old  worid  fell  under  the  fury  of  the  flood ;  and  for  the 
contempt  of  the  Divine  soodness  in  redemption,  Jerusalem,  once  the  darline  city  of 
liie  infinite  Monarch  of  me  worid,  was  made  an  Aceldema,  a  field  of  blood.  For  thia 
eanae  it  is,  that  candlestidcs  have  been  removed,  great  lights  put  out,  nations  over- 
tamed,  and  ignorance  hath  triumphed  in  places  bright  before  with  the  beams  of 
lieaven.    Goa  would  have  little  care  of  lus  own  gooiuiess,  if  he  alwa3rs  prostituted 
the  firuits  of  it  to  our  contempt    Why  should  we  expect  he  should  always  continue 
that  to  us  which  he  sees  we  wiU  never  use  to  his  service  ?  When  the  Israelites  would 
dedicate  the  gifts  of  God  to  the  service  of  Baal,  then  he  would  return,  and  take  bmw 
Lis  com,  and  his  wine,  and  make  them  know  by  the  loss,  that  those  thines  were  hia 
in  dominion,  which  they  abused,  as  if  they  had  been  sovereign  lords  of  mem  (Hoa. 
ii«  Sf  9).    Benefits  are  entailed  upon  us  no  lon^r  than  we  obey  (Josh.  xxiv.  20j) : 
*  If  you  forsake  the  Lord,  he  will  do  you  hurt,  alter  he  hath  done  you  good.'  While 
we  obey,  his  bounty  shall  shower  upon  us;  and  when  we  revolt,  his  justice  shall  con- 
sume us.    Present  mercies  abused,  are  no  bulwarks  against  impendent  judgments. 
God  hath  curses  as  well  as  blessings;  and  tibey  shall  light  more  heav^  wnen  his 
blessings  have  been  more  weighty :  justice  is  never  so  severe  as  when  it  comes  to 
right  goodness,  and  revenge  its  quarrel  for  the  injuries  received. 

A  convenient  inquiry  may  be  nere.  How  God's  goodness  is  contemned  or  abused? 
1st.  By  a  forgetnilness  of  his  benefits.     We  enjoy  the  mercies,  and  forget  the 
Donor ;  we  take  what  he  gives,  and  pay  not  the  tribute  he  deserves ;  the  '  Israelites 
forgot  God  their  Saviour,  which  had  done  great  things  in  Egjrpt'  (Ps.  c.  21).     We 
send  God's  mercies  where  we  would  have  God  send  our  sins,  into  the  land  of 
ioreetfulness,  and  write  his  benefits  where  himself  wiU  write  the  names  of  the 
wicked,  in  the  dust,  which  every  wind  defaceth :  the  remembrance  soon  wears  out 
of  our  minds,  and  we  are  so  far  from  remembering  what  we  had  before,  that  we 
scarce  think  of  that  hand  that  gives,  the  very  instant  wherein  his  benefits  drop  upon 
us.    Adam  basely  fbreot  his  Benefactor,  presently  after  he  had  been  made  capable 
to  remember  him,  and  reflect  upon  him ;  the  first  remark  we  hear  of  him,  is  of  his 
fi>rgetfulness,  not  a  syllable  of  his  thankfulness.     We  forget  those  souls  he  hath 
lodfi^ed  in  us,  to  acknowledge  his  favours  to  our  bodies ;  we  forget  that  imafi^e  where- 
wita  he  beautified  us,  and  that  Christ  he  exposed  as  a  criminal  to  death  for  our 
rescue,  which  is  such  an  act  of  goodness  as  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  tongue,  or  conceived  by  the  acuteness  of  the  mind.    Those  things  which  are 
so  oommoQ,  that  they  cannot  be  invisible  to  our  eyes,  are  unregarded  by  our  minds ; 
our  sense  prompts  our  understanding,  and  our  understanding  is  deaf  to  the  plain 
dictates  of  our  sense.    We  forget  his  goodness  in  the  sim,  while  it  warms  us,  and 
his  showers  while  they  enrich  us ;  in  the  com  while  it  nourisheth  us,  and  the  wine 
while  it  refresheth  us ;  *  She  did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil' 
(Hos^ii.  8) :  she  that  might  have  read  my  hand  in  every  bit  of  bread,  and  cvect 
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drop  of  drink,  did  not  consider  this.  It  is  an  injustice  to  foi^t  the 
receive  from  man ;  it  is  a  crime  of  a  higher  nature  to  fomt  those  dk 
to  us  by  the  hand  of  God,  who  gives  us  those  things  that  aU  the  world 
furnish  us  with,  without  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Troas  will  condemn  m,  «b 
worshipped  mice,  in  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  victory  they  had  made  oi^ 
for  them,  by  gnawing  their  enemies'  bowstrings.  They  were  mindfiil  of  m 
courtesy  of  animals,  though  unintended  by  those  creatures ;  and  we  are  ifgardlw 
of  the  fore-meditated  bounty  of  God.  It  is  in  God's  judgment  a  bnitishneM  beyoid 
that  of  a  stupid  ox,  or  a  duller  ass ;  *  The  ox  knows  his  owner,  and  the  a«  Ui 
master's  crib :  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  do  not  consider  *  (Ism.  L  3).  IW 
ox  knows  his  owner  that  pastures  him,  and  the  ass  his  master  that  feeds  him;  lit 
man  is  not  so  good  as  to  be  like  to  them,  but  so  bad  as  to  be  inferior  to  them :  ki 
forgets  Him  that  sustains  him,  and  spurns  at  him,  instead  of  valuing  him  fat  tk 
benefits  conferred  by  him.  How  horrible  is  it,  that  God  should  lose  more  by  Ui 
bounty,  than  he  would  do  by  his  parsimony  !  If  we  had  blessings  more  sparingly, 
we  should  remember  him  more  gratefully.  If  he  had  sent  us  a  bit  of  bread  in  a 
di:«tress  by  a  miracle,  as  he  did  to  Elijah  oy  the  ravens,  it  would  have  stuck  kngcr 
in  our  memories ;  but  the  sense  of  oail^  favours  soonest  wears  out  of  our  miiMi^ 
which  are  as  great  miracles  as  any  in  their  own  nature,  and  the  products  of  the  same 
power ;  but  the  wonder  tlicy  should  beget  in  us,  is  obscur^  by  their  frequency. 

2d.  The  goodness  of  God  is  contemned  by  an  impatient  murmuring.     Omr  re- 
pinings  proceed  from  an  inconsideration  of  God's  free  liberality,  and  an  ungrstefnl 
temper  of  spirit     Most  men  are  guilty  of  this.     It  is  implied  in  the  commendstian 
of  Job  under  his  pressures  (Job  i.  22)  :  <  In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  chsi]^ 
God  foolishly,'  as  if  it  were  a  character  peculiar  to  him,  whereby  heverified  the  eoloflr 
God  had  given  of  him  before  (ver.  8),  that  there  was  *  none  like  him  in  the  em, 
a  perfect  and  an  upright  man.'    What  is  implied  by  the  expression  ?  but  that  scam 
a  man  is  to  be  found  without  unjust  complaints  of  God,  and  charging  him  mdEr 
their  crosses  with  cruelty;  when  in  the  greatest  thev  have  much  more  reason  to  bleat 
him  for  his  bountv  in  the  remainder.    Good  men  have  not  been  innocent    Bamdi 
complains  of  God  for  adding  grief  to  hb  sorrow,  not  furnishing  him  with  those 
'great  things'  he  expected  (Jer.xlv.  3, 4) ;  whereas,  he  had  matter  of  thankfulness 
in  God's  gift  of  his  life  as  a  prey.     But  his  master  chargeth  God  in  a  higher  straio 
*  O  Lord,  thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived :  I  am  in  derision  dafly'  (Jer. 
XX.  7).   When  he  met  with  reproach  instead  of  success  in  the  execution  of  lus  func* 
tion,  he  quarrels  with  God,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  cheat  him  into  a  mischief,  when  he 
had  more  reason  to  bless  him  for  the  honour  of  being  employed  in  his  service.   Be- 
cause we  have  not  what  we  expect,  we  slight  his  goodness  in  wliut  we  enjoy.    If  he 
cross  us  in  one  tiling,  he  might  have  made  us  successless  in  more :  if  he  take  avsy 
some  things,  he  might  as  well  have  taken  away  alL     The  unmerited  remainder, 
thougli  never  so  little,  deserves  our  acknowledgments  more  than  the  deserved  loss 
can  justify  our  repining.     And  for  that  which  is  snatched  from  us,  there  is  more 
cause  to  be  thankful,  that  we  have  enjoyed  it  so  long,  than  to  murmur  thst  ve 
possess  it  no  longer.     Adam's  sin  implies  a  repining :  he  imagined  God  had  been 
sliort  in  his  goodness,  in  not  giving  him  a  knowledge  he  foolishly  conceived  himself 
capable  of,  and  would  venture  a  forfeiture  of  what  already  had  been  bountifully 
bestowed  upon  him.     Man  thought  God  had  envied  him,  and  ever  since  man 
studies  to  be  even  with  God,  and  envies  him  the  free  disposal  of  his  own  doles:  all 
murmuring,  either  in  our  own  cause  or  others,  charges  God  with  a  want  of  good- 
ness, because  there  is  a  want  of  that  which  he  foolishly  tliinks  would  make  himself 
or  others  happy.     The  language  of  this  sin  is,  that  man  tliinks  himself  better  than 
God  ;  and  if  it  were  in  his  power,  would  express  a  more  plentiful  goodness  than  his 
Maker.     As  man  is  apt  to  think  himself  *  more  pure  tlian  God*  (Job  iv.  17),  so  of 
a  kinder  nature  also  than  an  infinite  goodness.     The  Israelites  are  a  wonderful 
example  of  this  contempt  of  Divine  goodness ;  they  had  been  spectators  of  the  greatest 
jiiiraclos,  and  partakers  of  the  choicest  deliverance  :  he  had  solicited  their  redemp- 
tion from  captivity ;  and  when  words  would  not  do,  he  came  to  blows  for  them, 
inustcrs  up  his  iudginents  against  their  enemies,  and,  at  last,  as  the  Lord  of  hosts 
and  God  of  battles,  totally  defeats  their  pursuers,  and  drowns  them  and  their  proud 
hopes  of  victory  in  the  Red  Sea.     Little  account  was  made  of  all  this  by  the  re- 
deemed ones  ;  *  they  lightly  esteemed  the  rock  of  their  salvation,'  and  launch  into 
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'greater  tinworthiiicss,  instead  of  being  thankful  for  the  breaking  their  yoke :  tbe^ 
am  angry  with  him,  that  he  had  done  so  much  for  them  :  they  repented  that  ever 
they  had  complied  with  him,  for  their  own  deliverance,  and  had  a  regret  that  they 
Sum  been  brought  out  of  Egypt :  they  were  angry  that  they  were  freemen,  and  tiiat 
their  chains  h^  been  knocked  off:  they  were  more  desirous  to  return  to  the  oppres- 
■on  of  their  Egyptian  tyrants,  than  have  God  for  their  governor  and  caterer,  and  be 
ted  with  his  manna.  *  It  was  well  with  us  in  E^ypt:  Why  came  we  forth  out  of 
Egypt?'  which  is  called  a  *  despising  the  Lord'  (Numb.  xi.  18,  20).  They  were  so 
fiff  from  rejoicing  in  the  expectation  of  the  future  benefits  promised  them,  that  they 
murmured  that  they  had  not  enjoyed  less ;  they  were  so  sottish,  as  to  be  desirous 
to  put  themselves  into  the  irons  whence  God  had  delivered  them  :  they  would  seek 
a  ramedy  in  tliat  Egypt,  wliich  hud  been  the  pri^n  of  their  nation,  and  under  the 
attcceMors  of  that  Pharaoh,  who  hod  been  the  invader  of  their  liberties ;  they  would 
anatch  Moses  from  tlie  place  where  the  Lord,  by  an  extraordinary  providence,  hath 
aatablished  him ;  they  would  stone  those  that  minded  them  of  the  goodness  of  God 
to  them,  and  thereupon  of  their  crime  and  their  duty  (Numb.  xvi.  3,  9 — 1 1)  ;  they 
roae  against  their  benefactors,  and  '  munnured  against  God,'  that  had  strengthened 
the  hands  of  their  deliverers;  they  'despised  the  manna'  he  had  sent  them,  and 
*  despised  the  pleasant  land '  he  intended  them  (Ps.  cvi.  24) :  all  which  was  a 
high  contempt  of  God  and  his  unparalleled  goodness  and  care  of  them.  All  mur- 
muring is  an  accusation  of  Divine  goodness. 

3d.  By  unbelief  and  impenitency.  What  is  the  reason  we  come  not  to  Him  when 
he  calls  us ;  hut  some  secret  imagination  tliat  he  is  of  an  ill  nature,  means  not  as 
he  speaks,  but  intends  to  mock  us,  instead  of  welcoming  us  ?  When  we  neglect  his 
call,  spurn  at  his  bowels,  slight  the  riches  of  his  grace ;  as  it  is  a  disparagement  to 
hia  wisdom  to  despise  his  counsel,  so  it  is  to  his  goodness  to  slight  his  offers,  as 
though  you  could  make  better  provision  for  yourselves  than  he  is  able  or  willing  to 
do.  It  disgraceth  that  which  is  designed  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace, 
and  renders  God  cruel  to  his  own  Son,  as  being  an  unnecessary  shedder  of  his  blood. 
Aa  the  devil  by  his  temptation  of  Adam,  envied  God  the  glory  of  his  creating  good- 
naa,  so  unbelief  envies  God  the  glory  of  his  redeeming  grace :  it  is  a  bidding  denanca 
to  him,  and  challenging  him  to  muster  up  the  legions  of  his  judgments,  rather  than 
have  sent  his  Son  to  suffer  for  us,  or  his  Spirit  to  solicit  us.  Since  the  sending  his 
Son  was  the  greatest  act  of  goodness  that  God  could  express,  tlie  refusal  of  him 
must  be  the  highest  reproach  of  that  liberality  God  designed  to  commend  to  the 
world  in  so  rare  a  gift :  the  ingratitude  in  this  refusal  must  be  as  high  in  the  rank 
of  sins,  as  the  person  slighted  is  in  the  rank  of  beings,  or  rank  of  gifts.  Christ  is  a 
gift  (Rom.  V.  16),  the  royalest  gift,  an  unpfu-alleled  gift,  springing  from  inconceiv- 
able treasures  of  goodness  (Jolm  iii.  16).  What  id  our  turning  our  backs  upon  this 
gift  but  a  low  opinion  of  it  ?  as  though  the  richest  jewel  ol  heaven  were  not  so 
valuable  as  a  swmish  pleasure  on  earth,  and  deserved  to  be  treated  at  no  other  rate 
than  if  mere  offals  had  been  presented  to  us.  The  plain  language  of  it  is,  that 
there  were  no  gracious  intentions  for  our  welfare  in  this  present;  and  that  he  is  not 
as  good,  in  the  mission  of  his  Son,  as  he  would  induce  us  to  imagine.  Impenitence 
is  also  an  abuse  of  this  goodness,  either  by  presumption,  as  if  God  would  entertain 
rebels  that  bid  defiance  against  him  with  the  same  respect  that  he  doth  his  prostrate 
and  weeping  suppliants ;  that  he  will  have  the  same  regard  to  the  swine  as  to  tlie 
children,  and  lodge  them  in  the  same  habitation ;  or  it  speaks  a  suspicion  of  God 
as  a  deceitful  Master,  one  of  a  pretended,  nut  a  real  goodness,  that  makes  promises 
to  mock  men,  and  invitations  to  delude  them :  that  he  is  an  implacable  tyrant, 
rather  than  a  good  Father ;  a  rigid,  not  a  kind  Being,  delightful  only  to  mark  our 
faults,  and  overlook  our  services. 

4th.  I'he  goodness  of  God  is  contemned  by  a  distrust  of  his  providence.  As  all 
trust  in  him  supposeth  him  good,  so  all  distrust  of  him  supposeth  him  evil;  either 
without  goodness  to  exert  his  power,  or  without  power  to  display  his  goodness. 
Job  seems  to  have  a  spice  of  this  in  his  complaint  (Job  xxx.  20),  *  I  cry  unto  thee, 
and  thou  dost  not  hear  me ;  I  stand  up,  and  thou  regardest  me  not'  It  is  a  fumo 
of  the  seri)€nt's  venom,  first  breathed  into  man,  to  suspect  him  of  cruelty,  severity, 
regardlessness,  even  under  the  daily  evidences  of  his  good  disposition :  and  it  is 
ordinary  not  to  believe  him  when  he  speaks,  nor  credit  him  when  he  acts ;  la 
qnestion  the  goodness  of  his  precepts,  and  misinterpret  the  kindness  of  his  provi* 

a  a 
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by  to  open  tliiat  goodness  which  seems  to  be  locked  up  from  us>  Some- 
eed,  vows  may  proceed  from  a  sole  desire  to  engage  ourselves  to  Ood, 
ue  of  the  levity  and  inconstancy  of  our  spirits ;  bmoing  ourselves  to  God 
ling  more  sacred  and  inviolable  than  a  common  resomtion.  But  many 
▼owing  the  building  of  a  temple,  endowing  an  hospital,  giving  so  much 
f  God  will  free  them  from  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  spin  out  the  thread  of 
a  little  longer  (as  hath  been  frequent  among  the  Ronumists),  arises  from 
1  of  laziness  and  a  selfishness  in  the  Divine  eoodness ;  that  it  must  be 
out  by  some  solemn  promises  of  returns  to  nim,  before  it  will  exercise 
ike  their  parts.  Popular  vows  ore  often  the  effects  of  an  ignorance  of  the 
bubbling  nature  of  this  perfection  of  the  generousness  and  royalty  of 
wdness :  as  if  God  were  of  a  mean  and  mechanic  temper,  not  to  part 
ibing  unless  he  were  in  some  measure  paid  for  it ;  and  of  so  bad  a  nature 

EVe  passage  to  any  kindness  to  his  creature  without  a  bribe.  It  implies 
e  is  of  an  ifi:norant  as  well  as  contracted  goodness ;  that  he  hatn  so 
srstanding,  and  so  much  weakness  of  judgment,  as  to  be  taken  with  such 
d  ceremonial  courtships,  and  little  promises ;  and  meditated  only  low 
n  imparting  his  bounty :  it  is  just  as  if  a  malefiMtor  should  speak  to  a 
Sir,  if  yon  will  but  bestow  a  pardon  upon  me,  and  prevent  the  death  I  have 
r  this  crime,  I  will  give  you  this  rattle.  All  vows  made  with  such  a  temper 
)  God,  are  as  injurious  and  abunve  to  hisgoodnen,  m  any  man  will  judge 
Ser  to  be  to  a  miyestic  and  gmcious  prince ;  as  if  it  were  a  trading,  not  a 
oyal  goodness. 

le  goodness  of  God  is  abased  when  we  give  up  our  souls  and  affections  to 
•fits  we  have  from  God ;  when  we  make  those  things  God's  rivals,  which 
to  woo  us  for  him,  and  offer  thoee  affections  to  the  presents  themselves, 
y  were  sent  to  solicit  for  the  Master.  This  is  done,  when  either  we  place 
in  them,  or  glue  our  choicest  affections  to  them.  This  charge  God  brines 
srusalem,  the  trusting  in  her  own  beauty,  glory,  and  strenffth,  thoueh  it 
leliness  put  upon  her  by  God  (Ezek.  zvi.  14,  15).  When  a  little  sunwine 
ity  breaks  out  upon  us,  we  are  apt  to  grasp  it  with  so  much  eagerness  and 
as  if  we  had  no  other  foundation  to  settle  ourselves  upon,  no  other  being 
t  challenge  from  us  our  sole  dependence.  And  the  love  of  ourselves,  and 
ea  above  God,  is  very  natural  to  us  :  <  Lovers  of  themselves,  and  lovers  of 
nore  than  of  God'  (2  Tim.  iiL  2,  4).  Self-love  is  the  root,  and  the  love 
es  the  top  branch,  that  mounts  its  head  highest  against  heaven.  It  is  for 
f  the  world  that  the  dangers  of  the  sea  are  passed  over,  that  men  descend 
owels  of  the  earth,  pass  nights  without  sleep,  undertake  suits  without  inter- 
irade  through  many  inconveniences,  venture  their  souls,  and  contemn 
those  thines  men  glory,  and  foolishly  grow  proud  by  them,  and  think 
m  safe  and  nappy  in  them.^  Now  to  love  ourselves  above  God,  is  to  own 
better  than  God,  and  that  we  transcend  him  in  an  amiable  goodness ;  or, 
e  ourselves  equal  with  Grod,  it  at  least  manifests  that  we  think  God  no 
u  ourselves ;  and  think  ourselves  our  own  chief  good,  and  deny  any  thing 
to  outstrip  us  in  goodness,  whereby  to  deserve  to  be  the  centre  of  our 
and  actions,  and  to  love  any  other  creature  above  him,  is  to  conclude 
!ct  in  God ;  that  he  hath  not  so  much  goodness  in  his  own  nature  as  that 
hath,  to  complete  our  felicity ;  that  God  is  a  slighter  thing  than  that 
It  is  to  account  God,  what  all  the  things  in  the  wond  are, — an  imaginary 
,  a  goodness  of  clay ;  and  them  what  God  is, — a  Supreme  Goodness.  It 
e  the  goodness  of  a  drop  above  that  of  the  spring,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
ve  that  of  the  sun.  As  if  the  bounty  of  God  were  of  a  less  allov  than  the 
M  we  immediately  receive  from  the  hands  of  a  silly  worm.  By  how  much 
'  we  think  a  creature  to  be,  and  place  our  affections  chiefly  upon  it,  by  so 
more  deficient  and  indigent  we  conclude  God;  for  God  wants  so  much  in 
ption,  as  the  other  thingnath  goodness  above  him  in  our  thoughts.  Thus 
■ened  below  the  creature,  as  if  he  had  a  mixture  of  evil  in  himy  and  were 
f  an  imperfect  goodness.  He  that  esteems  the  sun  that  shines  upon  him^ 
m  that  warm  him,  the  food  that  nourisheth  him,  or  an3r  other  benefit  above 
r,  regards  them  as  more  comely  and  useful  than  God  himself;  and  behavw 
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nmiBelf  sr  if  he  were  more  oMiged  to  them  than  to  God,  who  bestowed  tbM 
advantageous  qualities  upon  them. 

8th.  The  Divine  goodness  is  contemned,  in  sinning  more  fireely  upon  the 
of  that  goodness,  and  employing  God's  benefits  in  a  druc^ry  for  our  lustib 
is  a  treachery  to  his  goodness,  to  make  his  benefits  serve  for  an  end  quite  eontnij 
to  that  for  which  he  sent  them.  As  if  God  had  been  plentiful  in  his  Uetnig^  Is 
hire  them  to  be  more  fierce  in  their  rebellions,  and  fed  them  to  no  other  purpoa^ 
but  that  they  might  more  strongly  kick  against  him ;  this  u  the  fruit  which  camq/L 
nature  prochiceth.  Thus  the  Ee^ypdans,  who  had  so  fertile  a  country,  pntf 
unthanluul  to  the  Creator,  by  adonne  the  meanest  creatures,  and  putting  the  tctpbt 
of  the  Monarch  of  the  world  into  me  hands  of  the  sottisbest  and  cruelleit  be«lL 
And  the  Romans  multiply  their  idols,  as  God  multiplied  their  victories.  Tti»  m 
also  the  complaint  of  God  concerning  Israel :  '  She  did  not  know  that  I  gave  ker 
com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  multiplied  her  silver  and  gold,  which  they  ptepared  ftr 
Baal'  (Hos.  ii.  8).  They  ungratefully  employed  the  Uesainga  of  God  in  the  wonio 
of  an  id(A  against  the  will  of  the  Donor.  So  in  Hos.  z.  1 ;  '  According  to  the  rant 
titude  of  his  firuit,  he  hath  increased  the  altars;  according  to  the  soodnen  of  kb 
land,  they  have  made  goodly  images.'  They  followed  their  own  inventioDS  wiik 
the  strength  of  my  outward  blessings :  as  Uietr  wealth  increased,  they  increased 
the  ornaments  of  their  images ;  so  that  what  were  before  of  wood  and  stone,  tbcy 
advanced  to  gold  and  silver.  And  the  like  complaint  you  may  see  Ezek.  1 6, 1 7.  Tbiu, 

[1.]  The  benefits  of  God  arc  abused  to  pride,  when  men  standing  upon  a  higber 
CTound  of  outward  prosperity,  vaunt  it  lofhly  above  tiieir  neighbours ;  the  commos 
niult  of  those  that  enjoy  a  worldly  sunshine,  which  the  apostle  observes  in  his 
direction  to  Timothy ;  *  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  not 
high-minded'  (1  Tim.  vi.  17).  It  is  an  ill  use  of  Divine  blessings  to  be  SIM  hf 
them  with  pride  and  wind.     Also, 

[2.J  When  men  abuse  plenty  to  ease ;  because  they  have  abundance,  spend  didr 
time  m  idleness,  and  make  no  other  use  of  Divine  b^efits  than  to  trifle  away  their 
time,  and  be  utterly  useless  to  the  world. 

[3.1  When  they  also  abuse  peace  and  other  blessings  to  seciuity ;  as  they  whicb 
would  not  believe  the  threatenmgs  of  judgment,  and  the  storm  coming  from  s  f»r 
country,  because  the  Lord  was  in  Sion,  and  her  King  in  her ;  •  Is  not  the  Lord  in 
Sion,  is  not  her  King  in  her*  (Jer.  viii.  19)  ?  thinking  they  might  continue  their  pro- 
gress in  their  sin,  because  they  had  the  temple,  the  seat  of  the  Divine  glory,  Sion, 
and  the  promise  of  an  everlasting  kingdom  to  David;  abusing  the  promise  of  God 
to  presumption  and  security,  and  turning  the  grace  of  God  into  wantonness. 

[4.]  Again,  when  they  abuse  the  bounty  of  God  to  sensuality  and  luxury,  mis- 
employing the  provisions  God  gives  them,  in  resolving  to  live  like  bea>ts,  wlien  by 
a  good  improvement  of  them,  they  might  attain  the  life  of  angels.  Thus  is  the  light 
of  the  sun  abused  to  conduct  them,  and  the  fruitsof  the  earth  abused  to  enable  them 
to  their  prodigious  d'^baucliery  :  as  we  do,  s.iith  one,  with  the  Thames,  which  brings 
us  in  provision,  and  we  soil  it  with  our  rubbish.™  The  more  God  sows  his  gifts, 
the  more  we  sow  our  cockle  and  darn:*].  Thus  we  make  our  outward  happiness 
the  most  unhappy  part  of  our  lives,  and  by  the  strength  of  Divine  ble^'sings,  exceed 
nil  laws  of  reason  and  religion  too.  How  unworthy  a  carriage  is  thi:*,  to  use  the 
e'cpressions  of  Divine  goodness  as  occasions  of  a  greater  outrage  and  aifront  of  him; 
when  we  stab  his  honour  by  those  instruments  lie  puts  into  our  hands  to  glorify 
him  !  as  if  a  favourite  should  turn  tliat  sword  into  the  bowels  of  his  prince,  where- 
with he  knighted  him ;  and  a  ser\'nnt,  enriched  by  a  lord,  should  hire  by  that 
wealth,  murderers  to  take  away  his  life !  How  brutish  is  it,  the  more  God  courts 
us  with  his  blessings,  the  more  to  spurn  at  him  with  our  feet;  like  the  mule 
that  lifts  up  his  heel  against  the  dam,  as  soon  as  ever  it  hath  sucked  her!  We  never 
beat  God  out  of  our  hearts,  but  by  his  own  gifts ;  he  receives  no  blows  from  men, 
but  by  those  instruments  he  gave  them  to  promote  their  happiness.  WbJle  min 
is  an  enjoyer,  he  makes  God  a  loser,  by  his  own  blessings ;  inflames  his  rebellion 
by  those  benefits  which  should  kindle  his  love ;  and  runs  from  him  by  the  strength 
of  those  favours  which  should  endear  the  donor  to  him  :  <  Do  you  thus  requite  the 
Lord,  O  foolish  people,  and  unwise  ? '  is  the  expostulation  (Deut.  xxxii.  6).  Divine 
goodness  appears  in  the  complaint  of  the  abuse  of  it,  in  giving  them  tides  bclflV 

(a)  Toiuig,  of  Affliction,  p.  94. 
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erime,  and  complaining  more  of  their  being  unfaithfld  to  their  own  interest^ 
tfajui  enemies  to  his  glory :  'foolish  and  unwise' in  neglecting  their  own  happiness ; 
"3  ft  charge  below  the  crime,  which  deserved  to  be  'abominable,  ungrateful  people  to  a 
"  irodigy.'  All  this  carriage  towards  God,  is  as  if  a  man  should  knock  the  chirurgeon 
[  Ml  the  head,  as  soon  as  he  hath  set  and  bound  up  his  dislocated  members.  So  God 
i  compares  the  ungrateful  behaviour  of  the  Israelites  against  him :  <  Though  I  have 
'  iMyand  and  strengthened  their  arms,  yet  do  they  imagine  mischief  against  me' 
7  (Ho*,  vii.  15) :  a  metaphor  taken  from  a  chirurgeon  that  applies  corroborating 
'.  plaiaters  to  a  broken  limb. 

:  9th.  We  contemn  the  goodness  of  God,  in  ascribing  our  benefits  to  other  causes 
s  than  Divine  goodness.  Thus  Israel  ascribed  her  feucity,  plenty,  and  success,  to 
I  her  idols,  as  '  rewards  which  her  lovers  had  given  her '  (Hos.  iL  5,  12).  And  this 
I  charge  Daniel  brought  home  ujwn  Belshazzar ;  '  Thou  hast  praised  the  eods  of 
K  cflyery  and  gold,  and  brass,  and  iron ;  and  the  God  in  whose  nand  is  thy  breath, 
c  and  whose  are  aD  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not  glorified'  (Dan.  v.  23).  The  God  who 
i  bath  given  succeip  to  the  arms  of  thy  ancestors,  and  conveyed  by  their  hands  so 
$  hrge  a  dominion  to  thee,  thou  hast  not  honoured  in  the  same  rank  with  the  sor- 
if  dUtest  of  thy  idols.  It  is  the  same  case,  when  we  own  him  not  as  the  author  of 
ii  any  success  in  our  affairs,  but  by  an  overweaning  conceit  of  our  own  sagacitr, 
jg  applaud  and  admire  ourselves,  and  overlook  the  hand  that  conducted  us,  and  broueni 
[i  our  endeavours  to  a  good  issue.  We  eclipse  the  glory  of  Divine  goodness,  by  settmg 
|f  the  crown  that  is  due  to  it  upon  the  heaa  of  our  own  industry ;  a  sacrilege  worse 
,:  tfian  Belshazzar's  drinking  of  wine  with  his  lords  and  concubines  in  the  sacred 
f  Tenela  pilfered  from  the  temple ;  as  in  that  place  of  Daniel.  This  was  the  proud 
]  vaunt  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror,  for  whichGod  threatens  to  punish  the  finiit  of  his 
stout  heart; 
I  am  prudent 
their  treasures ; 

X.  12 — 1 4).  Not  a  word  of  Divine  goodness  and  assistance  in  all  this,  but  applauding 
his  own  courage  and  conduct.  Tms  is  a  robbing  of  God,  to  set  up  ourselves,  and 
making  Divine  goodness  a  footstool,  to  ascend  into  his  throne.  And  as  it  is  unjust^ 
so  it  is  ridiculous,  to  ascribe  to  ourselves,  or  instruments,  the  chief  honour  of  any 
work ;  as  ridiculous  as  if  a  soldier,  afler  a  victory,  should  erect  an  altar  to  the  honour 
of  his  sword ;  or  an  artificer  offer  sacrifices  to  the  tools  whereby  he  completed  soms 
excellent  and  useful  invention :  a  practice  that  every  rational  man  would  disdain, 
where  he  should  see  it.  It  is  a  discarding  any  thoughts  of  the  goodness  of  God, 
when  we  imagine,  that  we  chiefly  owe  any  thing  in  this  world  to  our  own  industry 
or  wit,  to  friends  or  means,  as  though  Divine  goodness  did  not  open  its  hand  to 
interest  itself  in  our  affiurs,  support  our  ability,  direct  our  counsels,  and  mingle  itself 
with  any  thing  we  do.  God  is  the  principal  author  of  any  advantage  that  accrues 
to  us,  of  any  wise  resolution  we  fix  upon,  or  any  proper  way  we  take  to  compass  it ; 
no  man  can  be  wise  in  opposition  to  God,  act  wisely,  or  well  without  him ;  his  good- 
ness inspires  men  with  generous  and  ma^ificent  counsels,  and  fumisheth  them  with 
fit  and  proportionable  means ;  when  he  withdraws  his  hand,  mens'  heads  grow  foolish, 
and  their  hands  feeble ;  foUy  and  weakness  drop  upon  them,  as  darkness  upon  the 
world  upon  the  removal  of  the  sun :  it  is  an  abuse  of  Divine  goodness  not  to  own 
it,  but  erect  an  idol  in  its  place.  Ezra  was  of  another  mind  when  he  ascribed  to 
the  good  hand  of  God  the  'providing  ministers  for  the  temple,'  and  not  to  his  own 
care  and  dili^nce  (chap.  vui.  18):  and  Nehemiah,  the  'success  he  had  with  ths 
king '  in  the  hehidf  of  nis  nation,  and  not  solely  to  his  favour  with  the  prince,  or 
the  arts  he  used  to  please  him  (chap.  iL  8). 

2.  The  second  information  is  this:  If  God  be  so  good,  it  is  a  certain  argument 
that  man  is  fallen  firom  his  original  state.  It  is  the  complaint  of  man,  sometimes, 
that  other  creatures  have  more  of  earthly  happiness  than  men  have ;  live  freer  from 
cares  and  trouble,  and  are  not  racked  with  that  solicitousness  and  anxiety  as  man 
is :  have  not  such  distempers  to  Imbitter  their  lives.  It  is  a  good  ground  for  man 
to  look  into  himself,  and  consider  whether  he  hath  not,  some  ways  or  other,  dis- 
obliged God  more  than  other  creatures  can  possibly  do.  We  often  find  that  the 
creatures  men  have  need  of  in  this  state,  do  not  answer  the  expectation  of  man : 
*QiZBed  be  the  n-ound  for  thy  sake '  (Gen.  iii.  17).  A  fruitful  land  is  made  barm; 
ttonis  and  thisUes  triumph  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  instead  of  good  fruit    It  ft 
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like  that  that  goodnecs  which  is  as  infinite  as  bis  power,  and  knows  no  man  hk 
than  his  Almightiness,  should  imprint  so  manj  scan  upon  the  wodd,  if  be  bsi  is 
Deen  heinously  provoked  by  some  miscmiage  of  hia  creature?   Inlhiite  Goofas 
could  never  move  Infinite  Justice  to  inflict  pouiabraent  upon  creatures,  if  thejU 
not  highly  merited  it ;  we  cannot  think  that  any  creature  was  blemished  m  i 
principle  of  disturbance,  as  it  came  first  out  of  tbe  hand  of  God.     AD  tluBgiiai 
certainly  settled  in  a  due  order  and  dependence  upon  one  another;  nothiaf  csd 
be  ungrateful  and  unuseftd  to  man  by  the  origuui  law  of  their  creatioo ;  tf  ikai 
bad,  it  had  not  been  goodness,  but  evil  and  baseness,  that  had  created  the  vorii 
When  we  see,  therefore,  the  course  of  nature  overturned,  the  order  Divine  gootea 
bad  placed,  disturbed ;  and  the  creatures  pronounced  good  and  useful  to  mtM,  a>  I 
ployed  as  instruments  of  vengeance  against  him ;  we  must  conclude  some  haeA 
olot  upon  human  nature,  and  very  odious  to  a  God  of  infinite  goodness;  sad  Aa 
this  blot  was  dashed  upon  man  by  himself,  and  his  own  fiiult ;  for  it  is  igpBMi 
to  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  to  put  into  the  creature  a  sinning  nature,  tonoj 
him  into  sin,  and  then  punish  him  for  that  which  be  bad  impressed  upon  hin.  TW 
goodness  of  God  inclines  him  to  love  goodness  wbererer  he  finds  it;  and  sot  to 
punish  any  that  have  not  deserved  it  by  their  own  crimes.     The  curse  we  then- 
rore  see  the  creatures  groan  under,  the  disorders  in  nature,    the  frustrating  tk 
expectations  of  man  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  plentiful  hsLrrests,  tbe  troable  k 
is  continually  exposed  to  in  the  worid,  which  tedders  down  hia  spirit  from  sMt 
generous  employments,  shews  that  man  is  not  what  he  was  when  Divine  goodnea 
first  erected  nim ;  but  hath  admitted  into  his  nature  something  more  uncomdr  is 
tbe  eye  of  God;  and  so  heinous,  that  it  puts  his  goodness  sometimes  to  a  stand,  asd 
makes  him  lay  aside  the  blessings  his  band  was  filled  withy  to  take  up  the  ams  of 
vengeance,  wherewith  to  fight  against  tbe  world.     Divine  goodness  would  bsTe 
secured  his  creatures  from  any  such  invasions,  and  never  used  those  things  againl 
man,  which  he  designed  in  the  first  frame  for  man's  service,  were  there  not  some 
detestable  disorder  risen  in  the  nature  of  man  which  makes  God  withhdd  his  libe- 
rality, and  change  tlie  dispensation  of  his  numerous  benefits  into  lesions  of  judgmenti 
The  consideration  of  the  Divine  goodness,  which  is  a  notion  that  man  naturaUj 
concludes  to  be  inseparable  from  the  Deit}%  would,  to  an  unbiassed  reason,  veri^ 
the  history  of  those  punishments  settled  upon  man  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  make  the  whole  seem  more  probable  to  reason  at  the  first  relation.  This  instnic- 
tion  naturally  flows  from  the  doctrine  of  Divine  goodness :  if  God  be  so  good,  it  is 
a  certain  argument  that  man  is  fallen  from  his  original  state. 

3.  The  third  information  is  this :  If  God  be  infinitely  good,  there  can  be  no  just 
complaint  against  God,  if  men  be  punished  for  abusing  his  goodness.  Man  bad 
nothmg,  nay,  it  was  impossible  he  could  have  any  thing  from  Infinite  Goodness  to 
disoblige  him,  but  to  engage  him.  God  never  did,  nay,  never  could,  draw  bin 
sword  against  man,  till  man  had  slighted  him  and  afironted  him  by  the  strength 


away  my 

thereof,  and  my  wine  in  the  season  thereof,  and  will  recover  my  wool  and  my  flax.* 
And  in  Ezck.  xvi.  afler  he  had  drawn  out  a  bill  of  complaint  against  them,  and 
inserted  only  the  abuse  of  his  benefits,  as  a  Justification  of  what  he  intended  to  do; 
he  concludes  (ver.  27), '  Behold,  therefore,  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand  over  thee, 
^nd  dimiiiislied  thy  ordinary  food,  and  delivered  tlice  unto  the  will  of  them  that  hate 
thee.*  When  men  sufier,  they  suffer  justly;  they  were  not  constrained  by  any  vio- 
lence, or  forced  by  any  necessity,  nor  provoked  by  any  ill  usage,  to  turn  head  against 
God,  but  broke  the  bands  of  the  strongest  obligations  and  most  tender  allurement. 
What  man,  what  devil,  can  justly  blame  God  for  pimishing  them,  after  they  had 
been  so  intolerably  bold,  ds  to  fly  in  the  face  of  that  goodness  that  had  obliged  them, 
by  giving  them  beings  of  a  higher  elevation  than  to  inferior  creatures,  and  fumirfi- 
ing  them  with  suflicicnt  strength  to  continue  in  their  first  habitation  ?  Man  seems 
to  nave  less  reason  to  accuse  God  of  rigour  than  devils ;  since,  after  his  unreasonaMe 
re^'olt  a  more  express  goodness  than  tnat  which  created  him  hath  solicited  him  to 
fepentance,  courted  him  by  melting  promises  and  expostulations,  added  undeniable 
tlgumencs  of  bounty,  and  drawn  out  the  choicest  treasures  of  heaven,  in  the  gift  of 
W||S<»f  to  prevail  ov»>r  mmn\  ocrversity.  And  yet  man  after  he  might  arrire  to  tbf 
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height  and  happiness  of  an  angel,  will  he  fond  of  continuing  in  the  meanneit  and 
Bobeiy  of  a  devil ;  and  more  strongly  link  himself  to  the  society  of  the  damned 
■pirits,  wherein,  hy  his  first  rebellion,  ne  had  incorporated  himself.  Who  can  blam« 
God  for  indicating  his  own  goodness  firom  sucn  desperate  contempts,  and  the 
octreme  ingratitude  of  man  ?  If  God  he  good,  it  is  our  happiness  to  adoere  to  him : 
if  we  depart  from  him,  we  depart  from  gc^dness;  and  if  evu  happen  to  us,  we  cannot 
^  blame  God,  but  ourselves,  for  our  departure.i^  Why  are  men  nappy  f  because  they 
*  cleave  to  God.  Why  are  men  miserable  ?  because  they  recede  m>m  God.  It  u 
>  tiien  our  own  fault  that  we  are  miserable ;  God  cannot  be  charged  with  any  injustice 
'  if  we  be  miserable,  since  liis  goodr  ess  gave  means  to  prevent  it,  and  afterwards  added 
I  means  to  recover  us  from  it,  but  all  despised  by  us.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  goodnesa 
justifies  every  stone  laid  in  the  fi>undation  of  hell,  and  every  spark  in  that  burning 
f      Ibmace,  since  it  is  for  the  abuse  of  infinite  goodness  that  it  was  kindled. 

4.  The  fourth  information :  Here  is  a  certain  argument,  both  for  God's  fitness  to 
govern  the  world,  and  his  actual  government  of  it 

(1.)  This  renders  him  fit  for  the  government  of  the  world,  and  gives  him  a  full 
title  to  it  This  perfection  doth  the  Psalmist  celebrate  throughout  the  107  th  Psalm, 
where  he  declares  God's  works  of  providence  (ver.  8,  15,  21,  32).  Power  without 
goodness  would  deface,  instead  of  preserving ;  ruin  is  the  fruit  of  rigour  without 
kindness ;  but  God,  because  of  his  mfinite  and  immutable  goodness,  cannot  do  any 
thing  unworthy  of  himself  and  uncomely  in  itself  or  destructive  to  any  moral  goo^ 
neas  in  the  creature.  It  is  impossible  ne  should  do  any  thing  that  is  base,  or  act 
«ny  thing  but  for  the  best,  because  he  is  essentially  and  naturally,  and,  therefore^ 
neceasaruy,  good.  As  a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  bad  fruit,  so  a  good  God  cannot 
produce  evil  acts,  no  more  than  a  pure  beam  of  the  sun  can  engender  so  much  as  a 
mite  of  darkness,  or  infinite  heat  produce  any  particle  of  cold.  As  God  is^  much 
light,  that  he  can  be  no  darkness,  so  he  is  so  much  good,  that  he  can  have  no  evil; 
and  because  there  is  no  evil  in  him,  nothing  simply  evil  can  be  produced  by  him* 
Since  he  is  good  by  nature,  all  evil  is  against  his  nature,  and  God  can  do  nothing 
against  his  nature :  it  would  be  a  part  of  impotence  in  him  to  will  that  which  is  evil; 
and,  therefore,  the  misery  man  feels,  as  well  as  the  sin  whereby  he  deserves  that 
misery,  are  said  to  be  from  himself  (Hos.  xiii.  9)  :  '  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed 
thyself! '  And  though  God  sends  judgments  upon  the  world,  we  have  shewn  these 
to  be  intended  for  the  support  and  vindication  of  his  goodness.  And  Hezekiah 
judged  no  otherwise,  when,  after  the  threatening  of  the  devastation  of  his  house,  the 
plundering  his  treasures,  and  captivity  of  his  posterity,  he  replies,  '  Good  is  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  which  thou  hast  spoken '  (Isa.  xxxix.  8).  God  cannot  act  any  thing 
that  is  base  and  cruel,  because  his  goodness  is  as  infinite  as  his  power,  and  his  power 
acts  nothing  but  what  his  wisdom  directs,  and  his  goodness  moves  him  to.  Wisdom 
is  the  head  in  government,  omniscience  the  eye,  power  the  arm,  and  goodness  the 
heart  and  spirit  in  them,  that  animates  all. 

(2.)  As  goodness  renders  Him  fit  to  govern  the  world,  so  God  doth  actually 

Sovem  the  world.  Can  we  understand  this  perfection  aright,  and  yet  imagine  that 
e  is  of  so  morose  a  disposition  as  to  neglect  the  care  of  his  creatures  ?  that  his 
excellency,  which  was  displayed  in  framing  the  world,  should  withdraw  and  wrap 
up  itself  in  his  own  bosom,  without  looking  out,  and  darting  itself  out  in  the  disposal 
or  them  ?  Can  that  which  moved  Him  first  to  erect  a  world,  suffer  him  to  be  un- 
mindful of  his  own  work  ?  Would  he  design  first  to  display  it  in  creation,  and  after- 
wards obscure  the  honour  of  it?  That  cannot  be  entitled  an  infinite  permanent 
ffoodness,  which  should  be  so  indifierent  as  to  let  the  creatures  tumble  together  aa 
uiey  please,  without  any  order,  after  he  had  moulded  them  in  his  hand.  If  goodnesa 
be  diffusive  and  communicative  of  itself,  can  it  consist  with  the  nature  of  it,  to 
extend  itself  to  the  giving  the  creatures  being,  and  then  withdraw  and  contract  itself 
not  caring  what  becomes  of  them  ?  It  is  the  nature  of  goodness,  after  it  hath  com- 
municated itself  to  enlarge  its  channels ;  that  fountain  that  springs  up  in  a  little 
hollow  yat  of  the  earth,  ooth  in  a  short  progress  increase  its  streams,  and  widen  the 
paasageo  through  which  it  runs :  it  would  be  a  blemish  to  Divine  goodness,  if  it  did 
desert  what  it  made,  and  leave  things  to  wild  confusions,  which  would  be,  if  a  good 
hand  did  not  manage  them,  and  a  good  mind  preside  over  them.  This  is  the  lesson 
intended  to  us  by  aU  his  judgments  (Dan.  iv.  17),  '  That  the  living  may  know  that 

(ii)  PrUv.  Theolof .  Dogmat.  Vol.  f.  p.  407.  « 
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the  Most  High  niles  in  the  kipgdoros  of  men.'  If  he  doth  not  .ictuaUy  goffcnihs 
world,  he  must  have  devolved  it  somewhere,  either  to  men  or  angels ;  not  to  men, 
who  naturally  want  a  goodness  and  wisdom  to  govern  themselves,  much  more  to 

{govern  others  exactly.  And,  besides  the  misinterpretations  of  actions,  they  an 
iable  to  the  want  of  patience,  to  bear  with  the  provocations  of  the  world ;  nncf 
some  of  the  best  at  one  time  in  the  world,  and,  in  the  greatest  example  of  meeknea 
and  sweetness,  would  have  kindled  a  fire  in  heaven  to  have  consumed  the  Samiri- 
tans,  fur  no  other  afTront  than  a  non  entertainment  of  their  Master  and  themsehei 
(Luke  ix.  54).  Nor  hath  lie  committed  the  disposal  of  things  to  angels,  either  good 
or  bad ;  though  he  useth  them  as  instruments  in  his  government,  yet  they  are  not 
the  principal  pilots  to  steer  the  world.  Bad  angels  certainly  are  not ;  they  would 
make  continual  ravages,  meditate  ruin,  never  defeat  their  own  counsels,  whidi  dicT 
manage  by  the  wicked  as  their  instruments  in  the  world,  nor  fill  their  spirits  with 
disquiet  and  restlessness  when  they  are  engaged  in  some  ruinous  design,  as  oftrn 
is  experienced :  nor  hath  he  committed  it  to  the  good  angels,  who,  for  aught  ve 
know,  are  not  more  numerous 'than  the  evil  ones  are ;  but  besides,  we  can  scarcelj 
think  their  finite  nature  capable  of  so  much  goodness,  as  to  bear  the  innumerable 
debaucheries,  villanies,  blasphemies,  vented  in  one  year,  one  week,  one  day,  ooe 
hour,  throughout  the  world ;  their  zeal  for  their  Creator  misht  well  be  supposed  to 
move  them  to  testify  their  affection  to  him  in  a  constant  and  speedy  righting  of  hii 
injured  honour  upon  the  heads  of  the  offenders.  The  evfl  angels  have  too  roudi 
crucltv,  and  would  have  no  care  of  justice,  but  take  pleasure  in  the  blood  of  the 
most  mnocent,  as  well  as  the  most  criminal ;  and  the  good  angels  have  too  little 
tenderness  to  suffer  so  many  crimes  :  since  the  world,  therefore,  continues  witiioot 
those  floods  of  judgments,  which  it  dail^  merits ;  since,  notwithstanding  all  the 
provocations,  the  order  of  it  is  preserved ;  it  is  a  testimony  that  an  Infinite  GoodneH 
nolds  the  helm  in  his  hands,  and  spreads  its  warm  wings  over  it. 

5.  The  fifth  information  is  this :  Hence  we  may  infer  the  ground  of  all  reliFioo ; 
it  is  this  perfection  of  goodness.  As  the  goodness  of  God  is  the  lustre  of  ul  hb 
attributes,  so  it  is  the  foundation  and  link  of  all  true  religious  worship :  the  natorai 
religion  of  the  heathens  was  introduced  by  the  consideration  of  Divine  goodness,  in  the 
being  he  had  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  provisions  that  were  made  for  them. 
Divine  bounty  was  the  motive  to  erect  altars,  and  present  sacrifices,  though  they 
mistook  the  object  of  their  worship,  and  offered  the  dues  of  the  Creator  to  the  instru 
ments  whereby  he  conveyed  his  benefits  to  them:  and  you  find,  that  the  religion 
instituted  by  him  among  the  Jews,  was  enforced  upon  them  by  the  consideration  of 
their  miraculous  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  preservation  of  them  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  infeoffing  them  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Every  act  of  bounty 
and  success  the  heathens  received,  moved  them  to  appoint  new  feasts,  and  repeat 
their  adorations  of  those  deities  they  thought  the  autnors  and  promoters  of  their 
victories  and  welfare.  The  devil  did  not  mistake  the  common  sentinient  of  the 
world  in  Divine  service,  when  he  alleged  to  God,  that  *  Job  did  not  fear  him  for 
nought,'  i.  e.  worship  him  for  nothing  (Job  i.  9).  All  acts  of  devotion  take  their 
rise  from  God's  liberality,  either  from  what  they  have,  or  from  what  they  hope; 
i)rai8e  speaks  the  possession,  and  prayer  the  expectation,  of  some  benefit  from  his 
hand  :  though  some  of  the  heathens  made  fear  to  be  the  prime  cause  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment and  worship  of  a  deity,  yet  surely  something  eise  besides  and  beyond  thii 
established  so  great  a  tiling  as  religion  in  the  world ;  an  ingenuous  religion  could  never 
have  been  born  into  the  world  without  a  notion  of  goodness,  and  would  have  g^^fP^ 
its  last  as  soon  as  this  notion  should  have  expired  in  the  minds  of  men.  \rhat 
encouragement  can  fear  of  power  give,  without  sense  of  eoodness?  just  as  much 
as  thunder  hath,  to  invite  a  man  to  the  j)lace  where  it  is  like  to  fall,  and  crush  him. 
The  nature  of  '  fear'  is  to  drive  from,  and  the  nature  of  *  goodness'  to  allure  to,  the 
object :  the  Divine  thunders,  prodigies,  and  other  armies  of  his  justice  in  tlie  world, 
which  are  the  marks  of  his  power,  could  conclude  in  nothing  but  a  slavish  worship: 
fear  alone  would  have  made  men  blaspheme  the  Deity;  instead  of  sening  him, 
they  woidd  have  fretted  against  him ;  they  might  have  offered  him  a  tremhtin; 
worship,  but  they  could  never  have,  in  their  minds,  thought  him  worthy  of  an  ado- 
ration ;  they  would  rather  have  secretly  complained  of  him,  and  cursed  him  in  their 
h^art,  than  inwardly  have  admired  liim  :  the  issue  would  have  been  the  same,  which 
fob's  wife  advised  Lini  to,  when  God  withdrew  his  protection  from  his  goods  aod 
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ttdf?  Ciuse  God,  and  die'  (Job  ii.  9).  It  is  certainly  the  common  sentiment  of 
Aen,  that  he  that  acts  cruelly  and  tyrannically,  is  not  worthy  of  an  integrity  to  ba 
letained  towards  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects ;  but  Job  rortifics  himself  ugamst 
thin  temptation  from  his  bosom  friend,  by  the  consideration  of  the  good  he  had 
received  frt)m  God,  which  did  more  deserve  a  worship  from  him  than  the  present 
•▼il  had  reason  to  discourage  it  Alas !  what  is  only  feared,  is  hated,  not  adored. 
Would  any  seek  to  an  irreconcileable  enemy  ?  would  any  person  affectionately  list 
bhnaelf  in  the  service  of  a  man  void  of  all  good  disposition  ?  would  any  distressed 
person  put  up  a  petition  to  that  prince,  who  never  gave  any  experiment  of  the 
sweetness  of  his  nature,  but  always  satiated  himself  with  the  blood  of  the  meanest 
criminals  ?  All  affection  to  service  is  rooted  up  when  hopes  of  receiving  good  arc 
•ztinffuished :  there  could  not  be  a  spark  of  tnat  in  the  world,  which  is  properly 
eaUed  reb'gion,  without  a  notion  of  goodness ;  the  existence  of  God  is  the  first  pillar, 
and  the  goodness  of  God  in  rewarding  the  next,  upon  which  coming  to  him  (which 
includes  all  acts  of  devotion)  is  established  (Heb.  xi.  6) ;  *  He  that  comes  unto  God, 
must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him :' 
if  either  of  those  pillars  be  not  thought  to  stand  firm,  all  religion  fuls  to  the  ground. 
It  is  this,  as  the  most  agreeable  motive,  that  the  apostle  James  uses,  to  encourage 
men's  approach  to  God,  oecause  'he  gives  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not'  (James  i.  5). 
A  man  of  a  kind  heart  and  bountifm  hand  shall  have  his  gate  thronged  with  sup- 
pliants, who  sometimes  would  be  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives ;  <  for  a  good  mat 
one  would  even  dare  to  die  :'  when  one  of  a  niggardly  or  tyrannical  temper  shall  be 
destitute  of  all  free  and  affectionate  applications.  What  eyes  would  be  lifted  up  to 
beaven  f  what  hands  stretched  out,  if  there  were  not  a  knowledge  of  goodness  mere 
to  enliven  their  hopes  of  speeding  in  their  petitions  ?  Therefore  Clinst  orders  our 
prayers  to  be  directed  to  God  as  a  Father,  which  is  a  title  of  tendemos,  as  well  as 
a  *  Father  in  heaven,'  a  mark  of  his  greatness;  the  one  to  support  our  confidence, 
aa  well  as  the  other  to  preserve  our  distance.  God  could  not  be  ingenuously  adored 
and  acknowledged,  if  he  were  not  liberal  as  well  as  powerful;  the  goodness  of  God 
is  the  foundation  of  all  ingenuous  religion,  devotion,  and  worship. 

6.  The  sixth  instruction :  The  goocmess  of  God  renders  God  amiable.  His  good- 
new  renders  him  beautiild,  and  nis  beauty  renders  him  lovely ;  both  are  hnked 
together  (Zech.  ix.  17)  :  *  How  great  b  his  goodness !  and  how  great  is  his  beauty  I' 
This  is  the  most  powerful  attractive,  and  masters  the  affections  of  the  soul :  it  is 
goodness  only  supposed,  or  real,  that  is  thought  worthy  to  demerit  our  affections 
to  anv  thine.  If  there  be  not  a  reality  of  this,  or  at  least  an  opinion  and  estimation 
of  it  m  an  object,  it  would  want  a  force  and  vigour  to  allure  our  will.  This  perfection 
of  God  is  the  loadstone  to  draw  us,  and  the  centre  for  our  spirits  to  rest  in. 

1.  This  renders  God  amiable  to  himself.  His  goodness  is  his  '  Godhead'  (Rom. 
L  20)  :  bv  his  Godhead  is  meant  his  goodness ;  if  he  loves  his  Godhead  for  itself, 
he  loves  his  goodness  for  itself;  he  would  not  be  good,  if  he  did  not  love  himself; 
and  if  there  were  any  thing  more  excellent,  and  had  a  greater  goodness  than  him- 
self he  would  not  be  good  if  he  did  not  love  that  ejeater  goodness  above  himself; 
for  not  only  a  hatred  of  goodness  is  evil,  but  an  indifferent  or  cold  affection  to  good- 
ness hath  a  tincture  of  evd  in  it  If  God  were  not  good,  and  yet  should  love  himself 
in  the  highest  manner,  he  would  be  the  greatest  evil,  and  do  the  greatest  evil  in 
that  act ;  for  he  would  set  his  love  upon  that  wliich  is  not  the  proper  object  of  such 
an  affection,  but  the  object  of  aversion :  his  own  infinite  excellency,  and  eoodness 
of  his  nature,  renders  him  lovely  and  delightful  to  himself;  without  this  he  could 
not  love  himself  in  a  commendable  and  worthy  way,  and  becoming  the  puriW  of  a 
Deity ;  and  he  cannot  but  love  himself  for  this ;  for,  as  creatures,  by  not  loving 
him  as  the  supreme  good,  deny  him  to  be  the  choicest  good,  so  God  would  deny 
himself,  and  his  own  goodness,  if  he  did  not  love  himself,  and  that  for  his  goodness. 
But  the  apostle  tells  us,  that '  God  cannot  deny  himself'  (2  Tim.  iL  13).  Self-love, 
upon  tliis  account,  is  the  only  prerogative  of  God,  because  there  is  not  any  thing 
better  than  himself  that  can  lay  any  just  claim  to  his  affections:  he  only  ought  to 
love  himself,  and  it  would  be  an  injustice  in  him  to  himself,  if  he  did  not.  He  only 
can  love  himself  for  this :  an  infinite  goodness  ought  to  be  infinitely  loved,  but  he 
only  being  infinite,  can  only  love  himself  according  to  the  due  merit  of  his  own 
goodness.  He  cannot  be  so  amiable  to  any  man,  to  any  angel,  to  the  highest 
fnfafbim,  as  he  is  to  himself;  because  he  is  only  capable  in  ieg|Kcd^VAaVD&Eb^ 
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wiidom,  to  know  the  infiniteness  of  his  own  goodneM.  And  no  creature  em  loft 
him,  as  he  oufht  to  be  loved,  unless  it  had  the  same  infinite  capacity  of  nndenliad- 
ing  to  know  hmi,  and  of  affection  to  embrace  him.  This  first  renders  God  amishfe 
to  himself. 

2.  It  ought  therefore  to  render  him  amiable  to  us.  What  renden  him  kfdj 
to  his  own  eye,  ought  to  render  him  so  to  ours ;  and  since,  by  the  ahortncis  of  ov 
understandings,  we  cannot  love  him  as  he  merits,  yet  we  should  be  induced  bj  tht 
measures  of  hb  bounty,  to  love  him  as  we  can.  If  this  do  not  present  him  lovdj 
to  us,  we  own  him  rather  a  devil  than  a  God :  if  his  goodneai  mored  him  to  frsns 
creatures,  his  goodness  moved  him  also  to  firame  creatuiea  for  himadf  and  hii  own 
glory.  It  is  a  mighty  wrong  to  him  not  to  look  with  a  delightful  ere  imon  the 
marks  of  it,  and  return  an  affection  to  God  in  some  measure  suitaUe  to  his  lioerslitf 
to  us ;  we  are  descended  as  low  as  brutes,  if  we  understand  him  not  to  be  the  peHect 
good ;  and  we  are  descended  as  low  as  devils,  if  our  afiections  are  not  attradea  hj  it 

(1.)  If  God  were  not  infinitely  eood,  he  could  not  be  the  object  of  nqareme  love. 
If  he  were  finitely  good,  there  mignt  be  other  things  as  good  as  God,  and  then  God 
in  justice  could  not  challenge  our  choicest  affections  to  him  above  any  thing  ebe: 
it  would  be  a  defect  of  goodness  in  him  to  demand  it,  because  he  would  dopofl 
that  which  were  equally  good  with  him,  of  its  due  and  right  to  our  afiectiomi,  whkk 
it  might  claim  from  us  upon  the  accoimt  of  its  goodness :  God  would  be  unjust  t» 
challenge  more  than  was  due  to  him ;  for  he  would  claim  that  chiefly  to  himself 
which  another  had  a  lawful  share  in.  Nothing  can  be  supremely  loved  that  hsdi 
not  a  triumphant  excellency  above  all  other  uings ;  where  there  ia  an  equality  of 
goodness,  neither  can  justly  challenge  a  supremacy,  but  only  an  equality  oi  afieedoa. 

(2.)  This  attribute  of  goodness  renders  nim  more  lovely  than  any  oUier  attnbnta 
He  never  requires  our  adoration  of  him  so  much  as  the  strongest  or  wiaeat,  but 


the  best  of  beings :  he  uses  this  chiefly  to  constrain  and  allure  us.   Why  would  he  he 
ed  or  worshipped,  but  because  '  tnere  is  forgiveness  with  him'  (Fs. 


feared  or  worshipped,  but  because  '  tnere  is  forgiveness  with  him'  (Fs.  cm.  4) !  it 
is  for  his  goodness'  sake  that  he  is  sued  to  by  his  people  in  distress  (Pa.  xzv.  7),  *'  For 
thy  goodness'  sake,  O  Lord.'  Men  may  be  admired  because  of  their  knowled^  Int 
they  are  affected  because  of  their  goodness  :  the  will,  in  all  the  variety  of  obfedsit 
pursues,  centers  in  this  one  thing  of  good  as  the  term  of  its  appetite.  AU  diii^  sre 
beloved  by  men,  because  they  have  been  bettered  by  them,  or  because  they  expect 
to  be  the  better  for  them.  Severity  can  never  conquer  enmity,  and  kindle  lore: 
were  there  nothing  but  wrath  in  the  Deity,  it  would  make  him  be  feared,  but  render 
him  odious,  and  that  to  an  innocent  nature.  As  the  spouse  speaks  of  Christ  (Csnt 
V.  10,  11),  so  we  may  of  God :  though  she  commends  him  for  his  head,  the  e^sceV 
lency  of  his  wisdom ;  his  eyes,  the  extent  of  his  omniscience ;  his  hands,  the  greatsefl 
of  his  power ;  and  his  legs,  the  swiftness  of  his  motions  and  ways  to  and  for  his 
people ;  yet  the  *  sweetness  of  his  mouth,'  in  his  gracious  words  and  promises,  ckset 
all,  and  is  followed  with  nothing  but  an  exclamation,  that  'he  is  altogether  lovelr' 
(ver.  16).  His  mouth,  in  pronouncing  pardon  of  sin,  and  justification  of  the  persoBt 
presents  him  most  lovely.  His  power  to  do  good  is  admirable,  but  his  wfll  to  do 
ffood  is  amiable :  this  puts  a  gloss  upon  all  his  other  attributes.  Though  he  had 
knowledge  to  understand  the  depth  of  our  necessities,  and  power  to  prevent  thenu 
or  rescue  us  from  them,  yet  his  knowledge  would  be  fVuitless,  and  his  power  useless, 
if  he  were  of  a  rigid  nature,  and  not  touched  with  any  sentiments  of  kindness. 

(3.)  This  goodness  therefore  lays  a  strong  obligation  upon  us.  It  is  true  be  '^ 
lovely  in  regard  of  his  absolute  goodness,  or  the  goodness  of  hb  nature,  but  we 
should  hardly  be  persuaded  to  return  him  an  affection  without  his  relative  goodneOf 
his  benefits  to  his  creatures ;  we  are  obliged  by  both  to  love  him. 

[1.1  By  his  absolute  goodness,  or  the  goodness  of  his  nature.  Suppose  a  creature 
had  drawn  its  original  from  something  else  wherein  God  had  no  influx,  and  hid 
never  received  the  least  mite  of  a  benefit  from  him,  hut  from  some  other  hand,  jet 
the  infinite  excellency  and  goodness  of  his  nature  would  merit  the  love  of  tbit 
creature,  and  it  would  act  sordidly  and  disingenuously  if  it  did  not  discover  a  mig^ 
respect  for  God  :  for  what  ingenuity  could  tliere  be  in  a  rational  creature,  that  vflt 
possessed  with  no  esteem  for  any  nature  filled  with  unbounded  goodness  and  excei* 
lency,  though  he  had  never  been  obliged  to  him  for  any  favour  T  That  man  9 
accounted  odious,  and  justly  despicable  by  man,  that  reproaches  and  diseslecM 
tULjf  that  doth  not  value  a  person  of  n  high  virtue  in  himself  and  an  unifcn^ 
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goodness  and  charity  to  others,  though  himself  never  stood  in  need  of  his  charity, 
mnd  never  had  any  benefit  conveyed  nrom  his  hands,  nor  ever  saw  his  face,  or  had 
mny  commerce  with  him :  a  value  of  such  a  person  is  but  a  just  due  to  the  natural 
elaim  of  virtue.  And,  indeed,  the  first  object  of  love  is  God  in  the  excellency  of 
his  own  nature,  as  the  first  object  of  love  m  marriage  is  the  person ;  the  portion  is 
A  thing  consequent  upon  it  To  love  God  only  for  his  benefits,  is  to  love  ourselves 
first,  and  liim  secondarily :  to  love  God  for  his  own  eoodness  and  excellency,  is  a 
true  love  of  God ;  a  love  of  him  for  himself.  That  naming  fire  in  his  own  breast, 
though  we  have  not  a  spark  of  it,  hath  a  ri^ht  to  kindle  one  in  ours  to  him. 

[2.]  By  his  relative  goodness,  or  that  of  his  benefits.  Though  the  excellency  of 
his  own  nature,  wherein  there  is  a  combination  of  goodness,  must  needs  ravish  an 
apprehensive  mind ;  yet  a  reflection  upon  his  imparted  kindness,  both  in  the  beings 
we  have  firom  him,  and  the  support  we  have  by  him,  must  enhance  this  estimation. 
When  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  and  the  expressions  of  his  bounty  are  in  con- 
junction, the  excellency  of  his  own  nature  renders  him  estimable  in  a  way  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  greatness  of  his  benefits  renders  him  valuable  in  a  wav  of  gratitude : 
the  first  ravisneth,  and  the  other  allures  and  melts :  he  hath  enough  in  his  nature 
to  attract,  and  sufficient  in  his  bounty  to  engage  our  afibctions.   The  excellency  of 
his  nature  is  strong  enough  of  itself  to  blow  up  our  afi^tions  to  him,  were  there 
not  a  malignity  in  our  hearts  that  represents  hun  under  the  notion  of  an  enemy ; 
therefore  in  regard  of  our  corrupt  state,  the  consideration  of  Divine  largesses  comet 
in  for  a  share  in  the  elevation  of  our  affections.     For,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  hard 
thing  for  a  man  to  love  another,  thouf^h  never  so  well  qualified,  and  of  an  eminent 
▼irtue,  while  he  believes  him  to  be  his  enemy,  and  one  that  will  severely  handle 
him,  though  he  hath  before  received  many  good  turns  from  him;  the  virtue, 
Falour,  and  courtesy,  of  a  prince,  will  hardly  make  him  affected  by  those  against 
whom  he  is  in  arms,  and  that  are  daily  pilfered  by  his  soldiers,  unless  they  hava 
hopes  of  a  reparation  from  him,  and  future  sectuity  from  injuries.     Christ,  in  the 
repetition  of  the  command  to  '  love  God  with  all  our  mind,  with  all  our  heart,  and 
with  all  our  soul,'  t.  e,  with  such  an  ardency  above  all  things  which  glitter  in  our 
eye,  or  can  be  created  by  him,  considers  him  as  '  our  God'  (Matt.  xxii.  37).    And 
the  Psalmist  considers  him  as  one  that  had  kindly  emploved  his  power  for  him,  in 
the  eruption  of  his  love  (Ps.  xviii.  1),  *  I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength;'  and  so 
in  Pb.  cxvi.  1,  *  I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  heard  the  voice  of  my  supulications.' 
An  esteem  of  the  benefactor  is  inseparable  from  gratitude  for  the  receivea  benefits : 
and  should  not  then  the  unparallelea  kindness  of  God  advance  him  in  our  thoughts, 
much  more  than  slighter  courtesies  do  a  created  benefactor  in  ours  ?   It  is  an  obli- 
gation on  every  man's  nature  to  answer  bounty  with  gratitude,  and  goodness  with 
love.     Hence  you  never  knew  any  man,  nor  can  the  records  of  eternity  produce 
any  man,  or  devil,  that  ever  hated  any  person,  or  any  thing  as  good  in  itself:  it  is 
a  thing  absolutely  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  any  rational  creature.     The  devils 
hate  not  Grod  because  he  is  good,  but  becHiise  he  is  not  so  good  to  them  as  they 
would  have  him ;  because  he  will  not  unlock  their  chains,  turn  them  into  liberty, 
and  restore  them  to  happiness ;  i.  e.  because  he  will  not  desert  the  rights  of  abused 
goodness.     But  how  should  we  send  up  flames  of  love  to  that  Go^  since  we  are 
under  his  direct  beams,  and  enjoy  such  plentiful  influences !  If  the  sun  is  comely  in 
itself,  yet  it  is  more  amiable  to  us,  by  the  light  we  see,  and  the  warmth  we  feel. 

Ist  The  greatness  of  his  benefits  have  reason  to  affect  us  with  a  love  to  him. 
The  impress  he  made  upon  our  souls  when  he  extracted  us  from  the  darkness  of 
nothing ;  the  comeliness  no  hath  put  upon  us  by  his  own  breath ;  the  care  he  took 
of  our  recovery,  when  we  had  lost  ourselves ;  the  expense  he  was  at  for  our 
regaining  our  defaced  beauty ;  the  gift  he  made  of  his  Son  ;  the  affectionate  calls 
we  have  heard  to  over-master  our  corrupt  a]>pctitc8,  move  us  to  repentance,  and 
make  us  disaffect  our  beloved  misery  ;  the  loud  sound  of  his  word  in  our  ears,  and 
the  more  inward  knockings  of  his  Spirit  in  our  heart ;  the  offering  us  the  gift  of 
himself,  and  the  everlasting  happiness  he  courts  us  to,  besides  those  common 
favours  we  enjoy  in  the  world,  which  are  all  the  streunia  of  his  rich  bounty :  the 
voice  of  all  is  loud  enough  to  solicit  our  love,  and  the  merit  of  all  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  engage  our  love :  *  there  is  none  like  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who  ridef 
llpon  the  heaven  in  thy  help,  and  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky'  (Deut  xxziii.  26). 

M-  The  nnmeritedness  of  them  doth  enhance  this.     It  is  bulx««M3iti\AVsH^\KB^ 
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who  hadi  loved  iu  first  (1  John  iv.  19).  Hath  he  placed  his  delight  i^  mf 
when  they  were  nothing,  and  after  they  were  sinftil ;  and  shall  he  set  hii  de^^ 
ipon  such  vile  persons,  and  shall  not  we  set  onr  love  upon  so  excellent  an  object 
as  himself?  How  hase  are  we,  if  his  goodness  doth  not  constrain  us  to  affect  him  wfas 
hath  heen  so  free  in  his  favour  to  us,  who  have  merited  the  quite  ciHitraiT  at  htf 
hands?  If  *  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works*  (Pa.  cxlv.  9),  he  ought  ftrit 
vo  be  esteemed  by  all  his  works  that  are  capable  of  a  rational  estimation. 

3d.  Goodness  in  creatures  makes  them  estimable,  much  more  should  the  goo^mt 
of  God  render  him  lovely  to  us.  If  we  love  a  little  spark  of  goodness  in  this  or 
that  creature,  if  a  drop  be  so  delicious  to  us,  shall  not  the  immense  Sun  of  pood- 
ness,  the  ever-flowing  Fountain  of  all,  be  much  more  delightful?  The  omnal 
excellency  always  outstrips  what  is  derived  from  it :  if  so  mean  and  contracted  sd 
object  as  a  little  creature  deserves  estimation  for  a  little  mite  communicated  to  it, 
so  great  and  extended  a  goodness  as  is  in  the  Creator  much  more  merits  it  at  our 
hands :  he  is  good  afler  the  infinite  methods  of  a  Deity :  a  weak  resemblance  b 
lovely ;  much  more  amiable,  then,  must  be  the  incomprehensible  original  of  thst 
beauty.  We  love  creatines  for  what  we  think  to  be  good  in  them,  though  it  may 
be  hurtful ;  and  shall  we  not  love  God,  who  is  a  real  and  unblemished  goodoesB, 
and  from  whose  hand  are  poured  out  all  those  blessings  that  are  conveyed  to  us  by 
second  causes  ?  The  object  that  delights  us,  the  capacity  we  have  to  delight  in  it, 
are  both  from  him ;  our  love,  therefore,  to  him  should  transcend  the  affection  we 
bear  to  any  instruments  he  moves  for  our  welfare.  '  Among  the  gods,  there  ii 
none  like  thee,  O  Lord,  neither  are  there  any  works  like  unto  thy  works' 
(Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8)  :  among  the  pleasantest  creatures  there  is  none  like  the  Creator,  nor 
any  goodness  like  unto  his  goodness.  Shall  we  love  the  food  that  nourisheth  its, 
and  the  medicine  that  cures  us,  and  the  silver  whereby  we  furnish  ourselves  with 
useful  commodities?  Shall  we  love  a  horse,  or  dog,  for  the  benefits  we  hsTe 
by  them  ?  and  shall  not  the  spring  of  all  those  draw  our  soub  af^r  it,  and  nuke 
us  aspire  to  the  honour  of  lovinff  and  embracing  Him  who  hath  stored  every 
creature  with  that  which  may  pleasure  us?  But,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
parallel  our  affection  with  his  kindness,  we  endeavour  to  make  our  disingenuity  as 
extensive  and  towering  as  his  Divine  goodness. 

4th.  This  is  the  true  end  of  the  manifestation  of  his  goodness,  that  he  might 
appear  amiable,  and  have  a  return  of  affection.  Did  God  display  his  goodness 
only  to  be  thought  of,  or  to  be  loved  ?  It  is  the  want  of  such  a  return,  that  he  hath 
usually  aggravated,  from  the  benefits  he  hath  bestowed  upon  men.  Every  thought 
of  him  should  be  attended  with  a  motion  suitable  to  the  excellency  of  his  nature 
and  works.  Can  we  think  those  nobler  spirits,  the  anecls,  look  upon  themselves 
or  those  frames  of  things  in  the  heavens  and  earth,  without  starting  some  practical 
affection  to  him  for  them  ?  Their  knowledge  of  his  excellency  and  work^  cannot 
be  a  lazy  contemplation :  it  is  impossible  meir  wills  and  affections  should  be  a 
thousand  miles  distant  from  their  understandings  in  their  operations.  It  is  not  the 
least  part  of  his  condescending  goodness  to  court  in  such  methods  the  affections  of 
us  worms,  and  manifest  his  desire  to  be  beloved  by  us.  Let  us  give  him,  then, 
that  affection  he  deserves,  as  well  as  demands,  and  which  cannot  be  withheld  from 
him  without  horrible  sacrilege.  There  is  noUiing  worthy  of  love  besides  him ;  let 
no  fire  be  kindled  in  our  hearts,  hut  what  may  ascend  directly  to  him. 

7.  The  seventh  instruction  is  this :  This  renders  God  a  fit  object  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence. Since  none  is  good  but  God,  none  can  be  a  full  and  satisfactory  groun^i 
or  object  of  confidence  but  God:  as  all  things  derive  their  beings,  so  they  derive 
their  helpfulness  to  us  from  God ;  they  are  not,  therefore,  the  principal  objects  of 
trust,  but  that  goodness  alone  that  renders  them  fit  instruments  of  our  support; 
they  can  no  more  challenge  from  us  a  stable  confidence,  than  they  can  a  supreme 
affection.  It  is  by  tliis  the  Psalmist  allures  men  to  a  trust  in  him ;  '  Taste  and 
see  how  good  the  Lord  is:'  what  is  the  consequence?  *  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
trusts  in  thee*  (Ps.  xxxiv.  8).  The  voice  of  Divine  goodness  sounds  nothing  more 
intelligibly,  and  a  taste  of  it  produceth  nothing  more  efiectually,  than  this.  As  the 
vials  of  his  justice  are  to  make  us  fear  him,  so  the  streams  of  his  goodness  are  to 
make  us  rely  on  him :  as  his  patience  is  designed  to  broach  our  repentance,  so  hii 
goodness  is  most  proper  to  strengthen  our  assurance  in  him :  that  goodness  whiek 
furmounted  so  many  difiiculties,  and  conquered  so  many  motions  that  miglit  W 
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•gainit  any  repeated  exercise  ni'  it,  after  it  had  been  abased  by  the  ftnt  rebtl- 
of  man;   that  gtXMlness  that  aAer  so  much  contempt  of  it,  appeared  in  such 

mijestic  tenderness,  and  threw  aside  those  impediments  which  men  had  cast 
IB  the  way  of  Divine  inclinations :  this  goodness  is  the  foundation  of  all  reliance 
imon  God.  Who  is  better  than  God?  and,  therefore,  who  more  to  be  trusted  than 
OodT  As  his  power  cannot  act  any  thing  weakly,  so  his  goodness  cannot  act  any 
tlimg  unbecommgly,  and  unworthy  of  his  infinite  majesty.    And  here  consider, 

(1.)  Goodness  is  the  first  motive  of  trust.  Nothing  but  this  could  be  the 
flneoiiragement  to  man,  had  he  stood  in  a  state  of  innocence,  to  present  himself 
bdbre  God;  the  majesty  of  God  would  have  constrained  hhn  to  keep  his  du« 
diftance,  but  the  goodness  of  God  could  only  hearten  his  confidence :  it  is  nothing 
dfle  now  that  can  preserve  the  same  temper  in  us  in  our  lapsed  condition.  To 
TCgaid  him  only  as  the  Judge  of  our  crimes,  will  drive  us  from  him ;  but  enly  the 
vegard  of  him  as  the  Donor  of  our  blessings,  will  allure  us  to  him.  The  principal 
ftnmdation  of  faith  is  not  the  word  of  God,  but  God  himself  and  God  as  considered 
in  this  perfection.  As  the  goodness  of  God  in  his  invitations  and  providential 
bieasings '  leads  us  to  repentance '  (Rom.  ii.  4),  so,  by  the  same  reason,  tne  goodness 
of  God  by  his  promises  leads  us  to  reliance.  If  God  be  not  first  believed  to  be 
good,  he  would  not  be  believed  at  all  in  any  thing  that  he  speaks  or  swears :  if 
you  were  not  satisfied  in  the  goodness  of  a  man,  though  tie  should  swear  a 
thousand  times,  you  would  value  neither  his  word  nor  oath  as  any  security.  Many 
times,  where  we  arie  certain  of  the  goodness  of  a  man,  we  are  willing  to  trust  him 
without  his  promise.  This  Divine  perfection  gives  credit  to  the  Divine  promises ; 
tiiey  of  themselves  would  not  be  a  sufiUcient  ground  of  trust,  without  an  apprehen- 
lion  of  hb  truth ;  nor  would  his  truth  be  very  comfortable  without  a  behef  of  his 
mod  will,  whereby  we  are  assured  that  what  he  promises  to  give,  he  gives  liberally, 
me,  and  without  regret  The  truth  of  the  promiser  makes  the  promise  credible, 
bnt  the  goodness  of  the  promiser  makes  it  cheerfully  relied  on.  In  Ps.  Ixxiii. 
(Asaph's  penitential  psalm  for  his  distrust  of  God,)  he  begins  the  first  verse  with  an 
anertion  of  this  attribute  (ver.  1),  '  Truly  God  is  good  to  Israel ;'  and  ends  with  this 
fruit  of  it  (ver.  28),  '  I  will  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord  God.'  It  is  a  mighty  ill  nature 
that  receives  not  with  assurance  the  dictates  of  Infinite  Goodness,  (that  cannot  de- 
ceive or  frustrate  the  hopes  we  conceive  of  him)  that  is  inconceivably  more  abundant 
in  the  breast  and  inclinations  of  the  promiser,  than  expressible  in  the  words  of  his 
promise,  *  All  true  faith  works  by  love '  (Gal.  v.  6),  and,  therefore,  necessarily 
includes  a  particular  eyeing  of  this  excellency  in  the  Divine  nature,  which  renders 
him  amiable,  and  is  the  motive  and  encouragement  of  a  love  to  him.  His  power 
indeed  is  a  foundation  of  trust,  but  his  goodness  is  the  principal  motive  of  it  His 
power  without  good-will  would  be  dangerous,  and  could  not  allure  affection ;  and  his 
good-will  without  power  would  be  usdess ;  and  though  it  might  merit  a  love,  yet 
oould  not  create  a  confidence ;  both  in  conjunction  are  strong  grounds  of  hope,  espe- 
csaUy  since  his  goodness  is  of  the  same  mfinity  with  his  wisaom  and  power ;  and 
tiiat  he  can  be  no  more  wanting  in  the  efi[u8ions  of  thb  upon  them  that  seek  himf 
than  in  his  wisdom  to  contrive,  or  his  power  to  effect,  his  designs  and  works. 

(2.)  This  ffoodness  is  more  the  foundation  and  motive  of  trust  under  the  gospel, 
than  under  the  law.  They  under  the  law  had  more  evidences  of  Divine  power,  and 
tiieir  trust  eyed  that  much ;  though  there  was  an  eminency  of  goodness  in  the  fre  • 
quent  deliverances  they  had,  yet  the  power  of  God  had  a  more  glorious  dress  than 
his  goodness,  because  of  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous  ways  wnereby  he  brought 
those  deliverances  about  Therefore,  in  the  catalogue  of  believers  in  Heb.  zL  you 
■hall  find  the  power  of  God  to  be  the  centre  of  their  rest  and  trust ;  and  their  faith 
was  built  upon  the  extraordinary  marks  of  Divine  power,  which  were  frequently 
▼isible  to  them.  But  under  the  gospel,  goodness  ana  love  was  intended  by  Uod  to 
be  the  chief  object  of  trust ;  suitable  to  the  excellency  of  that  dispensation,  he  would 
have  an  exercise  of  more  ingenuity  in  the  creatures :  therefore,  it  is  said  (Hos.  iii  5), 
a  promise  of  gospel-times,  *  They  shall  fear  God  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  davs,' 
when  they  shall  return  to  *  seek  the  Lord,  and  David  their  king/  It  is  not  said,  ihe^ 
•hall  fear  God,  and  his  ]X)wer,  but  the  Lord  and  his  goodness,  or  the  Lord  for  his 
goodness :  fear  is  often  in  the  Old  Testament  taken  for  faith,  or  trust  This  Divine 
Coodness,  the  object  of  faith,  is  that  gooduess  discovered  in  David  their  kins;  tiie 
Ifauiah,  our  Jesus.   God,  in  this  dispensation,  recommends  his  goodness  ana  lofflb 
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and:  Rvadt  it  mora  ciMily  than  othtr  attribnte^  that  ihm  and  odyMt 
pnvailing  and  tweeter  attradhrea  to  confide  in  him. 

(3.)  A  oonfidance  in  him  giyei  him  the  dory  of  hit  gfwfaaea.  Moat 
bad  notfaiiv  hot  the  light  ofnatnre^  thought  it  a  frmt  part  of  die  hoiUNr  Aat  m 
doe  to  OocC  to  ioiplQre  hia  goodneti,  and  caat  their  carea  upon  it  To  da  gaa^  ii 
the  moat  honooraUe  thing  m  the  voild,  and  to  acknoida^a  a  gaodneaa  £  aaw 
ofoanfidenoe»  b  at  high  an  honoiir  aa  we  can  gire  toit»and  agraiitpaatof  patiMi 
for  what  it  hath  already  enreated.  Therefora  we  find  oftm,  that  mm  •eh—Mr- 
ment  of  one  benefit  received,  waa  attended  with  a  tniat  in  him  lor  what  ihij  ihwy 
in  the  ftitoie  need  (Ft.  IvL  13):  <  Thoa  haat  ddi?aradmy  aool  from  daath»  wilt  ihM 
not  deliver  my  foot  from  Ming?  So,  2  Cor.  L  10:  and  thfy  who  hnre  ~ 
anunent  ftr  their  traat  in  him,  have  had  the  ||reateat  eologiea  and  ooai 
from  him.  Aa  a  difl&dence  doth  disparage  thia  petlection,  thinking  it 
ahallower,  than  it  i%  ao  confidence  hiffhly  honoort  it  We  nevar  plaaae  him  m&n, 
than  when  we  traat  in  lum ;  '  The  Cord  takea  pleatmne  in  diem  dint  fisar  Urn,  m 
them  that  hope  in  hia  mercy'  (PtozlviL  11)^  He  takea  it  fiiran  honour  to  hne  tUi 
attrihnta  exalted  by  looh  a  carriage  of  hia  eraatmw.  Ha  it  no  km  oflSmded 
we  think  hit  heart  tliaitened,  m  if  ho  w«o  a  parflmonioya  Ghxl ; 


than 
think  hit  arm  thortened,  M  if  ho  w«o  an  impotant  and  frahlo  Qod.  Let  m^ 
frra^  make  thit  ate  of  hit  goodneaif,  to  heaitea  oor  fidth.  When  we  an  ami 
the  terrort  of  hit  iuttioe,  when  we  are  daaitd  by  die  aiti  of  hia  wiadom,  aad  ai^ 
fimnded  by  the  tmendour  of  hit  majeaty,  wo  may  take  niog&  bk  fhrn  aanclmrr  if 
\m  goodneat ;  thtt  will  encourage  i]%  m  wa&  m  attwitih  na ;  whmoo^  the  comdb* 
ratioii  of  hia  otibar  attributea  would  only  aaaae  ii%  but  can  aevor  Tnftatb  wa,  kal 
when  thejr  ora  oonaidered  mandiing  under  die  oondnot  and  hannen  of  ttia.  Whai 
aU  die  other  perfrctiona  of  the  Divine  natmo  are  looked  npon  in  ooq^ancdm  widi 
dna  ezoelkncy,  each  of  them  tend  findi  mviihittff  and  ben^  inlhteaow  nprn  frt 
qiplying  creature.  It  it  mora  advantageooa  to  dtpend  uptm  Diviao  bonat^,  dao 
our  own  caret;  we  may  have  better  aaturanm  190D  thia  aeeoont  in  hat  earafrrai^ 
than  in  ourt  for  ounelvet.  OurgoodnaMforoortelvetitfinila;  and  baaida^wetn 
too  ignorant :  hit  goodnett  it  imbut%  and  attended  with  an  infinite  wiidom;  «f 
have  reaton  to  di^rutt  ouraelvet,  not  Ood.  We  have  reaton  to  ho  at  retl^  mider 
that  kind  influence  we  have  to  often  experimented ;  he  hath  to  much  goodneti,  tliat 
he  can  have  no  deceit :  hit  goodneia  in  making  die  promite,  and  hit  goodnett  in 
working  the  heart  to  a  reliance  on  it,  are  groundt  of  truat  in  him;  *  Remember  dnr 
word  to  thy  servant,  upon  which  thou  hut  cauted  me  to  hope  (Pa.  exix.  49).  u 
hit  prombe  did  not  j^Mte  him,  why  did  he  make  itT  If  ralianoe  on  the  promiM 
doth  not  pleate  him,  why  did  lUa  goodnett  work  itf  It  would  he  ineontittent  widi 
hit  goodnett  to  mock  hu  creature,  and  it  would  be  the  higheat  mockery  to  pobiidi 
hit  word,  and  create  a  temper  in  die  heart  of  hia  tupplicant,  auited  to  hia  pwain 
which  he  never  intended  to  tatitfy.  He  can  at  litde  wrong  hia  creatine,  m  wnm 
himself;  and,  therafore,  can  never  diaappoint  that  faith  wmch  in  hia  own  methtdt 
catti  itaelf  into  the  armt  of  hb  kindnett,  and  it  hit  own  workmanah^  and  ealb  Uai 
Author.  That  goodnett  that  imparted  ittelf  to  fredy  in  craation,  will  not  nctlsd 
thoae  noUer  creaturet  that  put  their  tnitt  in  him.  Thit  renden  God  a  fit  titjtd 
fin:  trust  and  confidence. 

8.  The  eigfadi  instruction :  Thit  renden  God  worthy  to  he  obeyed  and  honooitd. 
There  it  an  exceUenoy  in  God  to  allure,  m  well  as  aovereignty  to  enjoin  obedkaoe: 
the  infinite  excellency  of  hia  nature  it  to  great,  that  if  hit  goodnem  had  ptoatittd  n 
nothing  to  encourage  our  obedience,  we  ought  to  prefer  him  before  oundvet^  devote 
ounelvet  to  terye  him,  and  make  hit  glory  our  greatest  content ;  but  ranch  man 
when  he  hath  given  such  admirable  expretiiont  «  his  liberality,  and  stored  m  eilk 
hopet  of  richer  and  ftdler  ttreamt  of  it.  When  David  contidered  the  abaolvte  good- 
nett of  hit  nature,  and  the  relative  goodnett  of  hit  benefite,  he  pretendy  cjipittwA 
an  ardent  detlre  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Divine  atatutet,  diat  he  nught  nud»  it* 
genuout  returns  in  a  dutiful  observance ;  *Thou  art  good,  and  thou  dnat  good;  ttack 
me  thy  atatutet*  (Ps.  cxiz.  68).  At  his  goodness  is  the  original,  ao  the  acknovlr^ 
ment  of  it  it  the  end  of  all,  which  cannot  be  without  an  olwervanco  of  hit  wiO.  tt> 
goodnett  requires  of  us  an  ingenuous,  not  a  servile  obedience.  And  thit  it  tttabfiibBi 
upon  two  foundations. 

[10  BacauM  the  bouc<y  of  God  hath  laid  upon  ut  the  ttrongeot  dhUgationB.  Hi 
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Mfenffth  of  an  obligation  depends  upon  the  greatness  and  numerousness  of  the 
benents  received.  The  more  excellent  the  favours  are  which  are  conferred  upon 
any  person,  the  more  right  hath  the  benefactor  to  claim  an  observance  from  the 
person  bettered  by  him.  Much  of  the  rule  and  empire  which  hath  been  in  several 
ases  conferred  by  commmiities  upon  princes,  hath  had  its  first  spring  from  a  sense 
of  the  advantages  they  have  received  by  them,  either  in  protecting  them  from  their 
enemies,  or  rescuing  uiem  fit>m  an  ignoble  captivity;  in  enlarging  their  territories, 
fir  increasing  their  wealth.  Conquest  hath  been  the  original  of  a  constrained,  but 
beneficence  always  the  original  of  a  voluntary  and  free  subjection. »  Obedience  to 
parenta  is  founded  upon  their  right,  because  they  are  instrumental  in  bestowing  upon 
vm  bein^  and  life ;  and  because  this  of  life  is  so  great  a  benefit,  the  law  of  nature 
nerer  dissolves  this  obli^tion  of  obe^ng  and  honouring  parents ;  it  is  as  long-lived 
mm  the  law  of  natiu*e,  and  hath  an  universal  practice,  by  the  strength  of  that  law,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world :  and  those  rightful  chains  are  ntft  unlocked,  but  by  that  which 
unties  the  knot  between  soul  and  body :  much  more  hath  God  a  right  to  be  obeyed 
and  reverenced,  who  is  the  principle  Benefactor,  and  moved  all  those  second  causes 
to  impart  to  us,  what  conduced  to  our  advantage.  The  just  authority  of  God  over 
OS  results  from  the  superlativeness  of  his  blessings  he  hath  poured  down  upon  us, 
which  cannot  be  equalled,  much  less  exceeded,  by  any  other.  As  therefore  upon 
this  account  he  hath  a  claim  to  our  choicest  affections,  so  he  hath  also  to  most  exact 
obedience ;  and  neither  one  nor  other  can  be  denied  him,  without  a  sordid  and 
disingenuous  ingratitude ;  God  therefore  aggravates  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  from 
the  cares  he  had  in  the  brining  them  up  (Isa.  ii.  2),  and  the  miraculous  deliverance 
frota  Egypt  ( Jer.  xi  7,  8) ;  implying  that  those  benefits  were  strong  obligations  to 
an  ingenuous  observance  of  him. 

^2.1  It  is  established  upon  this,  that  God  can  enjoin  the  observance  of  nothing 
but  what  is  good.  He  may  by  the  right  of  his  sovereign  dominion,  command  that 
irbich  is  indifferent  in  its  own  nature ;  as  in  positive  laws,  the  not  eating  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  had  not  been  evil  in  itself,  set 
aside  the  command  of  God  to  the  contrary ;  and  likewise  in  those  ceremonial  laws 
he  save  the  Jews ;  but  in  regard  of  the  transcendent  goodness  and  righteousness 
€>f  his  nature,  he  will  not,  he  cannot  command  any  thing  that  is  evil  in  itself,  or 
repugnant  to  the  true  interest  of  his  creature ;  and  God  never  obliged  the  creature 
to  any  thing  but  what  was  so  free  from  damaging  it,  that  it  highly  conduced  to  its 
good  and  welfare ;  and  therefore  it  is  said,  that  *  his  commands  are  not  grievous* 
(1  John  V.  3)  :  not  grievous  in  their  own  nature,  nor  grievous  to  one  possessed  with 
a  true  reason.  The  command  given  to  Adam  in  Paradise  was  not  grievous  in 
itself,  nor  could  he  ever  liave  tliought  it  so,  but  upon  a  false  supposition  instilled 
into  him  by  the  tempter.  There  is  a  pleasure  results  from  the  law  of  God  to  a  holy 
rmtional  nature,  a  sweetness  tasted  both  by  the  understanding  and  by  the  will,  for 
they  both  '  rejoice  the  heart  and  enlighten  the  eyes'  of  the  mind  (Ps.  xix.  8).  God 
being  essentially  wisdom  and  goodness,  cannot  deviate  from  that  goodness  in  any 
orders  he  gives  the  creature ;  whatsoever  he  enacts  must  be  agreeable  to  that  rule, 
and  theremre  he  can  will  nothing  but  what  is  good  and  excellent,  and  what  is  good 
fkfr  the  creature ;  for  since  he  hath  put  originally  into  man  a  natural  instinct,  to 
desire  that  which  is  good,  he  would  never  enact  any  thing  for  the  creature's  observ- 
suice,P  that  might  control  that  desire  imprinted  by  himself,  but  what  might  counte> 
nance  that  impression  of  his  own  hand ;  for  if  God  did  otherwise,  he  would  contradict 
his  own  natural  law,  and  be  a  deluder  of  his  creatures,  if  he  impressed  upon  them 
desires  one  way,  and  ordered  directions  another.  The  truth  is,  all  his  moral  precepts 
are  comely  in  themselves,  and  they  receive  not  their  goodness  from  God's  positive 
command,  but  that  command  supp  seth  their  goodness  :  if  every  thing  were  good 
because  God  loves  it,  or  because  God  wills  it,  i.  e.  that  God's  loving  it  or  willing  it 
made  thdt  good  which  was  not  good  before,  then,  as  Camero  well  argues  somewhere, 
God's  goodness  would  depend  upon  his  loving  himself;  he  was  good  because  he 
loved  himself,  and  was  not  good  till  he  loved  himself;  whereas  indeed,  God's  loving 
himself,  doth  not  make  him  good,  but  supposeth  him  good :  he  was  good  in  the  order 
«f  nature  before  he  loved  himself;  and  his  being  good  was  the  ground  of  his  loving 
Umself,  because,  as  was  said  before,  if  there  were  any  thing  better  than  God,  God 

(•)  Amyrald.  Dissert,  p.  65.  (p)  '  At  a  heathen,'  Maximut  Tfrius,  Dissert.  22.  p.  220,    Oi  tc^ 
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voddloftiluit;  for  it  fa  incopwitent  with  the  matan  rf God  ihdfalhfci  jwfct 
not  to  lore  that  which  fa  good,  andnot  tokyvediatnimmcif  wUdilitiw«|MM 
good.  Fortfier  to  underrtand  it,  foa  may  conadcr,  ir  Ae  qnealion  bo  aiUC  «lf  ' 
Godloraa  himadf  T  you  would  think  it  a  reaaonaUa  anaww  to  ■»▼,  hcont  It  ■ 
good.  BotiftiieaiiMlionheaakedywhyGodfagoodt  yoa  would  th&k  dwt 
beeonae  he  lofM  nimadf,  would  be  dettitoto  of  reaaoo;  baft  fhttgmtwammm 
be,  becansehfanatuxefaflo^  andhecoold  not  be  God  If  he  weie  not  goaf: 
fyn  God's  modne«  fa  in  order  of  our  oooeeptien  bcfixe  hia  adMove^  aad  W0 
■df-Unre  baore  hfa  goodne«;  lo  the  monui  thiiwa  God  cnmwianda,  ai 
themselves  before  God  commands  them;  and  such,  tiiat  if  God  afaoadd 
the  contrary,  it  would  openly  speak  him  avil  and  mrjg^itoouB.  Abalnet 
Scripture,  and  weieh  things  in  your  own  reaaoo ;  eodd  yoa  eoneeiva  God  pasdt  if 
he  should  command  a  creature  not  to  lore  him  f  could  yoa  jiteaeifa  Ae  nalMai  dTa 
good  nature  in  him,  if  he  did  command  nrarder,  adnlteiy,  tyrannj,  mod  cotti^gcf 
throats?  Ton  wouM  wonder  to  what  nurpose  he  made  tMwoild,  ttidfianiod  it  fa 
Bode^,  if  such  thmgs  were  ordered,  that  should  defiice  all  comdineaB  of  aodcly : 
the  mcoral  eomman£  given  in  the  word,  appeared  of  themaelTes  rerj  beaaliM  ts 

re  good. 


mere  reason,  that  had  no  knowledge  of  the  written  faw ;  they  are  eood,  and 
diey  are  so,  hfa  goodness  had  moved  hfa  sovereign  authority  strietnr  to  enjoin  I 
Now  thfa  goodness,  whereby  he  cannot  oUige  a  creature  to  any  thin^  that  fa  ei% 
speaks  him  highly  worthy  cfour  observance,  and  our  diaobedienoe  to  hfa  law  Is  li 
fiill  of  inconceivable  maligniW :  that  is  the  last  tiling, 

^!froiuf  C/se  fa  Of  comfort  He  is  a  good  without  mature,  good  without  wearaM»« 
nmie  good  but  God,  none  good  purely,  none  good  ine«hanstiMy  hot  God ;  beeaan 
he  fa  good,  we  may,  upon  our  speaking,  expect  hfa  instmctioD ;  '  Good  fa  tibe  hm^ 
thereiore  will  he  teach  sinners  in  his  way*  ^Pft.  zzv.  8).  Hfa  jfoodness  nabs 
him  stoop  to  be  the  tutor  to  those  worms  tiiat  he  proatrate  beftee  him;  and  Ikmi/k 
they  are  sinners  ftiU  of  filth,  he  drives  them  not  fimn  hfa  Khool,  nor  dsniss  «■ 
hfa  medicines,  if  they  apjuy  themadves  to  him  aa  a  ^^yndan.  He  fa  Md  ■ 
removing  tiie  j^unfahment  due  to  our  crimes^  and  ^ood  m  beatowing  bansllB  ast 
due  to  our  merits ;  because  he  fa  good,  penitent  beheveii  may  expect  fingiuBMi; 
'  Thou,  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  foi^ve'  (Ps.  IxxxvL  5).  He  acts  not  aeesid- 
iiig  to  the  ri«>ur  m  the  law,  but  wiUingly  grants  hfa  pardon  to  those  that  ftj  into  As 
nrms  of  the  Mediator ;  Hfa  goodness  makes  him  more  ready  to  forinve^  than  am 
npcessities  make  us  desirous  to  enjoy;  he  charged  not  upon  Job  nfa  iiiiiralifw* 
expressions  in  ciursing  the  day  of  his  birth;  hfa  goodness  passed  that  over  in  moat, 
and  extols  him  for  speaking  the  thing  that  fa  ri^ht,  right  in  the  main,  when  he 
charm  hfa  firiends  for  not  speaking  of  him  the  thing  that  fa  right,  as  hfa  ssrraBt 
Job  had  done  (Job  xlii.  7).  He  fa  so  good,  that  if  we  offer  the  least  thing  sinoadr, 
he  will  graciously  receive  it ;  if  we  have  not  a  lamb  to  offer,  a  pigeon  or  tnA 
shall  be  accepted  upon  hfa  altar ;  he  stands  not  upon  costly  presents,  but  siuccwly 
tendered  services.  All  conditions  are  sweetenea  by  it ;  wiiatsoever  any  m  las 
world  enjoy,  is  from  a  redundancy  of  thfa  goodness ;  but  whatsoever  a  goodsna 
enjoys,  fa  m>m  a  propriety  in  thfa  goodness. 

1.  Here  is  comfort  in  our  addrMses  to  him.  If  he  be  a  fountain  and  aea  of  ges^ 
ness,  he  cannot  be  weary  of  doing  good,  no  more  than  a  fountain  or  sea  sif  sf 
flowing.  All  goodness  delights  to  communicate  itself;  infinite  goodness  bath  tbra 
an  infinite  delight  in  expressing  itself;  it  is  a  part  of  his  eoodness  not  to  be  wesiy 
of  shewing  it;  ne  can  never,  then,  be  weary  of  being  soliated  for  theefllusioiisef  it; 
if  he  rejoices  over  his  people  to  do  them  good,  he  wUl  rejoice  in  any  opportmiitiei 
offered  to  him  to  honour  nfa  goodness,  and  gladly  meet  wiUi  a  fit  sulgect  (or  it; 
he  therefore  delights  in  prayer.  Never  can  wc  so  delight  in  addressing,  as  he  d/A 
in  imparting ;  he  delights  more  in  our  prayers  than  we  can  ourselves ;  goodnea  ■ 

bestow  ha 

and  petitioBi^ 

.     '  to  their  ay* 

(Ps.  xxxiv.  15) ;  he  fixes  the  eve  of  his  goodness  upon  them,  and  opens  the  ean  cf 
his  goodness  for  them ;  he  is  pleased  to  behold  them,  and  pleased  to  Ifaten  to  ibum, 
as  if  he  had  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  else ;  he  loves  to  be  sought  to,  to  give  a  nd 
to  Ilia  bounty ;  *  Acquaint  thjBelf  with  GK>d,  and  thereby  good  shall  come  unu>  tut* 
(Job.  xxii.  21).     The  word  signifies,  to  accustom  oursuves  to  God ;  the  moie  sf 
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(tanettes  in  speaking,  the  more  he  InU  accustom  hunself  in  giving ;  he  1otc« 
It  to  keep  his  goodness  close  wider  lock  and  key,  as  men  do  their  treasures.  I . 
i  knock,  lie  opens  his  exchequer  (Matt  viL  7) ;  his  goodness  is  as  flexible  to  our 
iportonities,  as  his  power  is  invincible  by  the  arm  of  a  silly  worm ;  he  thinks  his 
Miulity  honoured  by  being  applied  to,  and  your  address  to  be  a  recompense  for 
fr  czpeme.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear,  since  he  hath  so  kindly  invited  us,  but  he 
A  as  heartily  welcome  us ;  the  nature  of  goodness  is  to  compassionate  and  com- 
WKAoatB,  to  pity  and  relieve,  and  that  with  a  heartiness  and  tsheerfulness;  man  is 
Msy  of  being  often  solicited,  because  he  hath  a  finite,  not  a  bottomless,,  good- 
«■ :  lie  gives  sometimes  to  be  rid  of  his  suppliant,  not  to  encourage  him  to  a 
aond  approach.  But  every  experience  God  eives  us  of  his  boimty,  is  a  motive  to 
IMt  him  afresh,  and  a  kind  of  obligation  he  nath  laid  upon  himself  to  *  renew  it' 
Sem.  xvii.  37) :  it  is  one  part  of  his  goodness  that  it  is  boundless  and  bottomless ; 
»  need  not  fear  the  wasting  of  it,  nor  any  weariness  in  him  to  bestow  it  The 
lek  cannot  be  spent,  and  infinite  kindness  can  never  become  niggardly ;  when  we 
!,▼•  enjoyed  it,  there  is  still  an  infinite  ocean  in  Him  to  refresh  us,  and  as  full 
nemms  as  ever  to  supply  us.  What  an  encouragement  have  we  to  draw  near  to 
Old !  We  run  in  our  straits  in  those  that  we  think  have  most  good  will,  as  well  as 
fwer  to  relieve  and  protect  us.  The  oftener  we  come  to  him,  and  the  nearer  we 
proach  to  him,  the  more  of  his  influences  we  shall  feel :  as  the  nearer  the  sim,  the 
ore  of  its  heat  insinuates  itself  into  us.  The  greatness  of  God,  joined  with  his 
lodneas,  hath  more  reason  to  encourage  our  approach  to  him,  than  our  flight  from 
no^  because  his  greatness  never  goes  unattended  with  his  goodness ;  and  if  he  were 
id  ao  good,  he  would  not  be  so  great  in  the  apprehensions  of  any  creature.  How 
99  bis  goodness,  in  the  great  gut  of  his  Son,  encourac^  us  to  apply  to  him ;  since 

>  luUh  set  him  as  a  day's-man  between  himself  and  us,  and  appointed  him  an 
dwocate  to  present  our  requests  for  us,  and  speed  them  at  the  tnrone  of  gnce; 
id  be  never  leaves  till  Divine  goodness  subscribes  a  frU  to  our  believing  and 
■ipetitioiisl 

S.  Here  is  comfort  in  afflictions.  What  can  we  fear  from  the  conduct  of  Infinite 
oodnessf  Can  his  hand  be  heavy  upon  those  that  are  humble  before  him?  They 
a  they  hands  of  Infinite  Power  indeed,  but  there  is  not  any  motion  of  it  upon  his 
ople,  but  is  ordered  by  a  goodness  as  infinite  as  his  power,  which  will  not  sufler 
y  affliction  to  be  too  sharp  or  too  long.  By  what  ways  soever  he  conveys  grace 
us  here,  and  prepares  us  for  glory  hereafter,  they  are  good,  and  those  are  the 
od  things  he  hath  chiefly  obliged  himself  to  give  rPs.  Ixxxiv.  11)  :  "*  Grace  and 
wcy  *  wiU  he  *  give,  and  no  good  thing  will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  up- 
^tly.'  This  David  comforted  himself  with,  in  that  which  his  devout  soul  accounted 
a  greatest  calamity,  his  absence  from  the  courts  and  house  of  God  (ver.  2).  Not 
I  iU  will,  but  a  good  will,  directs  his  scourges ;  he  is  not  an  idle  spectator  of  our 
n^ats ;  his  thoughts  are  fuller  of  kindness  than  ours,  in  any  case,  can  be  of  trouble : 
d  because  he  is  good,  he  wills  the  best  good  in  every  thing  he  acts ;  in  exercising 
rtue,  or'  correcting  vice.     There  is  no  affliction  without  some  apparent  mixtures 

rudness;  when  he  speaks  how  he  had  smitten  Israel  (Jer.  ii.  30),  he  presently 
(ver.  31),  '  Have  I  been  a  wilderness  to  Israel,  a  land  of  darkness?'    Though 

>  led  them  through  a  desert,  yet  he  was  not  a  desert  to  them ;  he  was  no  land  of 
trkness  to  them ;  while  they  marched  through  a  land  of  barrenness,  he  was  a 
terer  to  provide  them  '  manna,'  and  a  place  of  *  broad  rivers'  and  streams.  How 
ten  hath  Divine  goodness  made  our  afflictions  our  consolations ;  our  diseases, 
or  medicines,  and  his  gentle  strokes  reviving  cordials !     How  doth  he  provide  for 

I  above  our  deserts,  even  while  he  doth  punish  us  beneath  our  merits  1  Divine 
»odnes8  can  no  more  mean  ill,  than  Divine  wisdom  can  be  mistaken  in  its  end,  or 
iTine  power  overruled  in  its  actions.  'Charity  thinks  no  evil'  (1  Cor.  xiii.  5); 
larity  in  the  stream  doth  not,  much  lees  doth  charity  in  the  fountain.  To  be 
fltcted  by  a  hand  of  goodness  hath  something  comfortable  in  it,  when  to  be  afflicted 
r  an  evil  hand  b  very  odious.  Elijah,  who  was  loath  to  die  by  the  hand  of  a 
horish  idolatrous  Jezebel,  was  very  desirous  to  die  by  the  hand  of  God  (1  Kings 
z.  2 — 4).  He  accounted  it  a  misery  to  liave  died  by  her  hand,  who  hated  him, 
id  had  nothing  but  cruelty;  and,  therefore,  fled  from  her,  when  he  wished  for 
m£k,  as  a  desirable  thing  by  the  hand  of  that  God  who  had  been  good  to  bimy  and 
idd  not  but  be  good  in  whatsoever  he  acted. 

ft 
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S.  Hw  ihM  cemfbrt  flowing  Crom  ttib  doeWne  ol 
gniniul  oT  MiimBce  of  happuMM.  IfOodlMiogi 
b*ei  hinueir,  m  he  i*  goM,  lie  ennot  faa  wuktbg 
lui  nature,  and  imiUtebiigoodiMM:  becmsnotbatl 
wherever  he  findi  h,  be  cannot  but  be  bontifnl  to  11 
be  an;  love  to  anj  oigtcX,  withtnl  wUdng  well  to  il 
Mill  lore*  God  a*  iti  chiefttt  soodt  God  trill  kro  tb 
he  hath  (Aercd  U  diem  the  higbettaUutcnieiita,  m  I 
communicatioiu.  Goo&«i  cannot  be  •  dfhiding  tb 
noblencM  and  lorgeneM  of  thk  petfectiaa  to  invila 
the  creatuR  empty  of  him  when  it  comet.  It  ia  ii 
to  give  the  creatiue  a  knowledge  of  hinuel^  and  ■  A 
Ihfti  knovle^ ;  a  dedre  to  know,  and  enjoj  bfau  ] 
bmtow  an  eternal  communicatioB  <rf'  himtelf  upon  iL 
by  the  goodnrn  of  God,  but  with  an  enlarged  (Icn 
capacity  of  enjojing  it.  Can  goodneu  be  thought 
own  work,  be  tired  with  its  own  effhnom,  to  let  a 
burden,  and  never  reKdve  to  cum  him  of  it;  to  • 
the  creature  to  another  state,  and  reaolTe  nem  to 
thoie  desires  Mt  ii  not  agreeable  to  this  inconceirafa 
in  the  longing*  of  hia  creature,  since  their  firil  kugin 
goodneai  which  is  h>  free  from  mocking  the  oeatu 
grounded  expectationa  or  deiirefl,  that  it  infinitely  e: 
tinued  in  innocence,  the  goodness  of  God,  withont  ^ 
bim  ui  happinesa :  and,  since  he  hath  bad  so  mnch  j 
it  not  be  duhonourable  to  that  goodness  to  break  hii 
believing  creature  of  happiness,  after  it  hath  eom] 
believer^  God  in  covenant,  and  is  a  God  in  the  nlil 
well  as  of  any  other;  and,  therefore,  will  not  co 
benefils,  but  according  to  the  grandeur  of  it,  eoveiei 
of  a  happy  immortality.  Since  he  bad  no  obligation  i 
but  the  sweetneu  of  his  own  nature,  the  same  is  as  ■ 
words  of  his  grace  good ;  they  cannot  be  invalid  in 
at  hia  nature  remains  the  same ;  and  his  goodness  u 
impairing  of  his  Godhead,  since  it  is  inEeparable  fro) 
let  any  man  serve  God  for  nought;  he  hath  promi 
than  any  man  in  his  right  wits  can  say  it  merits  (Mai 
sliall  not  lose  its  rewari.'  He  will  manifest  our  goc 
toslimony  to  Job,  in  the  face  al  the  devil,  his  aceiu 
piiicas  of  [he  soul,  but  of  the  body,  the  whole  mal 
conjunction  in  the  acta  of  riehteoumDss ;  it  consists  : 
reward  the  one,  and  to  let  the  other  lie  in  the  mini 
joy  upon  the  one  for  iu  beine  principal,  and  leave  t 
ui  joy,  that  was  inatnimGntaTin  those  good  works,  I 
by  God:  he  that  had  the  goodness  to  pity  our  origj 
ness  to  advance  it :  and  if  we  put  off  our  bodies,  it  i 
repaired,  and  tVesher.  From  this  goodneu,  the  uprig 
(heir  nature  is  capable  of 

4.  It  is  a  ground  of  comfort  in  the  midst  of  public  i 
neaa  in  it  to  support  us,  than  the  malice  of  enemies 
'  good,'  he  is  '  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble'  (1 
tends  to  all  his  ciraCuies,  it  will  much  more  extend  ' 
earth  be  full  of  hia  goodness,  that  part  of  heaven  t 
not  he  emplj-  of  it.  He  hath  a  goodness  oflen  to  de' 
to  put  the  wicked  in  his  slcad  (Prov.  li.  8).  When 
power  of  their  enemies,  he  halli  changed  the  m  -  - 
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▼efy  passi jnate  for  our  destruction  I    How  hath  thia  watehftil  goodnen  heef 
irii  sanctuary  to  us  in  the  midst  of  an  upper  hell ! 
II*  S%ird  Ute  is  of  exhortation. 

B;  1.  How  should  we  endeavour  after  the  enjoyment  of  God  as  good  I  How 
,jWli  lii  iiilj  should  we  desire  him  I  As  there  is  no  other  goodness  worthy  of  our 
— ime  love,  so  there  is  no  other  goodness  worthy  our  most  ardent  thhvt.  Nothing 

Tea  the  name  of  a  desirable  good,  hut  as  it  tends  to  the  attainment  of  this : 

we  must  pitch  our  desires^  which  otherwise  will  terminate  in  nullities  or 

leeivable  disturbances. 

'.  \  Jl,)  Consider,  nothing  but  good  can  be  the  object  of  a  rational  appetite.    The 

fWul  cannot  direct  its  motion  to  any  thing  under  the  notion  of  evil,  evil  in  itself,  or 

g^fil  to  it;  whatsoever  courts  it  must  present  itself  in  the  <^uality  of  a  good  in  its 

.AiiUi  nature,  or  in  its  present  circumstances  to  the  present  state  and  con£tion  of  the 

I^Mire ;  it  will  not  else  touch  or  affect  the  will.  This  is  the  language  of  that  faculty : 

,'.  Who  win  shew  me  any  good?'  fPs.  iv.  6.)  and  good  is  as  inseparably  the  object 

ii  die  will's  motion,  as  truth  is  or  the  understanding's  inquiiy.     Whatsoever  a  man 

would  allure  another  to  comply  with,  he  must  propose  to  the  person  under  the 

■otion  of  some  beneficialness  to  him  in  point  of  nonour,  profit,  or  pleasure.  To  act 

after  this  manner  is  the  proper  character  of  a  rational  creature ;  and  though  that 

Miich  is  evil  is  often  embraced  instead  of  that  which  is  good,  and  what  we  entertain 

M  conducing  to  our  felicity  proves  our  misfortune,  yet  that  is  from  our  ignorance, 

•nd  not  from  a  formal  choice  of  it  as  evil ;  for  what  evil  is  chosen  it  is  not  possible 

to  choose  under  the  conception  of  evil,  but  under  the  appearance  of  a  good,  though 

il  be  not  so  in  reality.    It  is  inseparable  from  the  wilts  of  all  men  to  propose  to 

Aflmaelves  that  which  in  the  opmion  and  judgment  of  their  onderatandmgs  or 

inuurination  is  good,  thous^h  they  often  mistake  and  cheat  themselves. 

(2.)  £toce  mat  eood  is  the  object  of  a  rational  appetite,  the  purest,  best,  and 
moat  universal  goo^  such  as  God  is,  ought  to  be  most  sought  after.  Since  fi;ood 
only  la  ihe  object  of  a  rational  appetite,  all  the  motions  of  our  souls  should  be 
emied  to  the  first  and  best  gooa :  a  real  good  is  most  desirable ;  the  greatest 
aoKcOency  of  the  creatures  cannot  speak  them  so,  since,  by  the  corruption  of  man, 
IhcY  are  '  subiected  to  vanity '  (Rom.  viiL  20).  God  is  the  most  excellent  good 
witnout  any  shadow ;  a  real  something  without  that  nothing  which  every  creature 
hath  in  its  nature  (Isa.  xl.  17).  A  penect  good  can  only  give  us  content :  the  best 
goodness  in  the  creature  is  but  slender  and  imperfect ;  had  not  the  venom  of  cor- 
nmtion  infused  a  vanity  into  it,  the  make  of  it  speaks  it  finite,  and  the  best  qualities 
in  It  are  bounded,  and  cannot  ^ve  satisfaction  to  a  rational  appetite  whicn  bears 
in  its  nature  an  imitation  of  Divine  infiniteness,  and  therefore  can  never  find  ah 
eternal  rest  in  mean  trifles.  God  is  above  the  imperfection  of  all  creatures; 
creatures  are  but  drops  of  goodness,  at  best  but  shallow  streams ;  God  is  like  a 
teeming  ocean,  that  can  fill  the  largest  as  well  as  the  narrowest  creek.  He  hath 
■n  accumulative  goodness ;  several  creatures  answer  several  necessities,  but  one 
Ood  can  answer  all  our  wants:  he  hath  an  universal  fulness,  to  overtop  our 
miiversal  emptiness :  he  contains  in  himself  the  sweetness  of  all  other  goods,  and 
holds  in  his  bosom  plentifully  what  creatures  have  in  their  natures  sparingly. 
Creatures  are  uncertain  goods ;  as  they  begin  to  exist,  so  they  may  cease  to  oe ;  they 
may  be  gone  with  a  breaui,  they  will  certainly  languish  if  God  blows  upon  them  (Isa. 
sd.  24) :  the  same  breath  that  raised  them  can  blast  them ;  but  who  can  rifle  God  of 
flie  least  part  of  his  excellency  ?  Mutability  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  every  creature 
aa  a  creature.  All  sublunary  things  are  as  gourds,  that  refresh  us  one  moment  with 
their  presence,  and  the  next  fret  us  with  their  absence;  like  finding  flowers,  strutting 
to-day,  and  drooping  to-morrow  (Isa.  xl.  6)  :  while  we  possess  them,  we  cannot  clip 
their  winss,  that  may  carry  them  away  from  us,  and  may  make  us  vainly  seek  what 
we  thought  we  firmly  held.  But  God  is  as  permanent  a  good  as  he  is  a  real  one :  he 
hath  wings  to  fly  to  them  that  seek  him,  but  no  wings  to  fly  from  them  for  ever,  and 
leave  them.  God  is  an  universal  good ;  that  which  is  good  to  one  may  be  evil  to 
another ;  what  is  desirable  by  one  may  be  refused  as  inconvenient  for  another :  but 
God  being  an  universal,  unstained  good,  is  useful  for  all,  convenient  to  the  natures  of 
an  but  such  as  will  continue  in  enmity  against  him.  There  is  nothing  in  God  can 
liiplfaae  a  soul  that  desires  to  please  him ;  when  we  are  in  darkness,  he  is  a  light 
to  aealter  it;  when  we  are  m  want,  he  hath  richea  to  roliere  us ;  when  we  are  is 

ss^ 
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■pMtoal  dMtli,  Iw  b  *  FiiitM  of  lib  to  ddiTfr  « ; 
to  purify  Hi:  itMinTaintafizaitrhBaitaanjwlM 
tbera  it  B  deliglit,  uid  in  tba  agoymentof  wliom 

(3.)  H«  w  nest  to  ba  Mm^t  lAar,  Ak»  d 
ihor  foodtttm  bom  him.  U  mj  Aing  be  dooi 
H  nnuh  mon  dcnrftbl^  hfrriw  of  Ui^  iinoii  all 
and  notking  good  botbr  hi*  print  ^poa  it:  • 
dnW*d  to  them  bj  Ood,  m  irliat  goodncM  ll 
fiimlibad  with  it  bf  Ood ;  aU  goodiWM  flowed  t 
ii  tommed  up  in  him.  ne  itiKiiw  dwoU  m 
•firing  to  Ae  foimtain.  If  the  watwi  in  the  eh 
nnmieate  *  jdcanu*,  the  taito  of  the  bmUaa  u 
criginal  Perfection  of  all  thingahaih  an  JDeoneaira 
tnxaui.  Since  thoee  tiling*  live  not  bf  Atar  o« 
own  libeialih,  but  bj  the  •  wori  of  God'  (Matt 
into  life,  and  apeak*  them  into  imjfljjiu**,  ^Mtili 
beat  If  the  apaiilimg  ^mj  «f  tte  TiiiU*  besT 
boun^of  the  earth  pleue  and  nti«ah  b%  what  i 
upMi  thoee  viewi  and  taatea  but  that  of  the  Fh 
bnt  thee  r  and  Aere  i*  none  nnm  earth  Aat  I  can 
No  greater  good  can  fomibtf  be  dewred,  and 
derind.  A*  be  i*  (be  anpnme  good,  ao  we  il 
■upremelj,  and  abvre  all,  to  tbicat  &r  Um ;  a*  h 
aa  the  ^oioect  and  firrt  goodncM,  be  ia  deain 
*  Give  me  ddUren,  or  ebe  1  die '  (Gw.  zzx.  1), 
waa  gnntod,  and  the  other  inflkled;  ibe  had  t 
lif* :  but,  C^*e  me  God,  ir'  I  will  not  be  eoaten) 
cannot  miicaRy;  all  that  Ood  demand  oF  n*  ii 
look  for  our  benpinen  onljr  in  him.  Hat  w  tl 
oi^oyment  of  Ood  aa  good. 

2.  Often  meditato  on  the  goodnea  of  God. 
to  aettle  hi*  tbooght*  upon  thuT  What  abmUd  1 
innocence,  but  to  read  over  all  the  line*  of  nat 
that  good  hand  that  drew  them  f  What  i*  man 
other  anim*!*,  bnl  to  take  notieo  of  thi*  goodni 
which  thgy  tbemielve*,  though  thajr  ttlt  it,  coql 
make  answerable  return*  to  tbtir  Benefiwtar  I 
spectoton  of  it,  and  enjojen  of  i^  imljr  b  meb  > 
heiuf  behold  thin^  a*  well  aa  we,  Aey  fM  & 
well  ai  we,  but  without  any  refleetiaD  iqNtti  th 
bletdn^  meet  with  no  more  fivm  na  biit  a  fan 
What  u  more  juit,  than  to  iprad  a  thonght  upcn 
in  ao  many  benefita  to  ntt  Are  we  indebted 
Why  should  we  send  our  souli  to  Ti«t  any  thing  i 
we  are  able  to  meditate  on  him  i*  a  part  of  his  | 
tiiat  capacity  upon  us;  and,  if  we  will  not,  it  ii 
Can  an^  thing  more  deli^tfhl  mter  into  u^  th 
dinonition  of  that  God  who  fint  braogbt  ua  oat  o< 
and  hath  hitherto  ipread  hi*  wiiwi  over  u*  i  ' 
otgect  than  Divine  goodneaaT  ana  what  noUer  ^ 
to  consider  itf  What  is  more  aeaaiUe  in  ali  th 
skill,  aa  they  are  considered  in  tbemaelTe*,  and  hi 
in  relation  to  us  I  It  is  stzann  that  we  should 
shcsild  look  upon  this  earth,  and  ereiy  thing  In  il 
mat  fbll  of,  on.  DlWne  goodnea*  (Pa.  x^iirs) ;  it 
varid;  all  i*  framed  and  direnified  by  goodne** 
vUdi  ^ipeaM  in  various  gaib*  and  dre**e*  in  er 
tm  cmr  era  inward,  *nd  send  our  eye*  outward 
boA  wort^  of  our  deepert  and  seriouaest  thoui 
inrid  W«  can  behold,  but  we  aee  hii  bounty,  unc« 
waAwbHuftddtoutl    Can  we  think  of  our  d 
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Dff  thoughts  on  our  great  Caterer  ?  Can  the  sweetness  of  the  creature  to  ois 
obscure  the  sweetness  of  the  Provider  to  our  minds?  It  is  strange  that  w 
l>e  regardless  of  that  wherein  eveiy  creature  without  us,  and  every  sense 
OS  and  ahout  us,  is  a  tutor  to  instruct  us !  Is  it  not  reason  we  should  think 
times  wherein  we^  were  nothing,  and  from  thence  run  back  to  a  never-begun 
gf,  and  view  our^^es  in  the  thoughts  of  that  goodness,  to  be  in  time  brought 
-^ — m^  this  stage,  af>  we  are  at  present?  Can  we  consider  but  one  act  of  our 
idings,  but  on6  thought,  one  blossom,  one  spark  of  our  souls  mounting  up- 
and  not  reflect  upon  the  goodness  of  God  to  us,  who,  in  that  fkculty  that 
M  out  rational  thoughts,  has  advanced  us  to  a  nobler  state,  and  endued  us 
fc  nobler  principle,  than  idl  the  creatures  we  see  on  earth,  except  those  of  our 
Ink  and  Kind  f  Can  we  consider  but  one  focdish  thought,  one  sinftd  act,  and 
I  upon  the  guilt  and  filth  of  it,  and  not  behold  goodness  in  sparine  us,  and 
Im  of  goodness  in  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  us,  for  the  ez]^iation  of  it  ?  This 
ilion  cannot  well  be  out  of  our  thoughts,  or  at  least  it  is  homble  it  should,  when 
nit  in  eveiy  line  of  the  creation,  and  in  a  l^^ible  rubric,  in  bloody  letters,  in 
IMS  of  his  Son.  Let  us  think  with  ourselves,  how  often  he  hath  multipUed 
Mnngs,  when  we  did  deserve  his  wrath  I  how  he  hath  sent  one  unexpected 
t  upon  the  heel  of  another,  to  bring  us  with  a  swift  pace  the  tidings  of  good- 
» us  I  how  often  hath  he  delivered  us  from  a  disease  that  had  the  arrows  of 
in  its  hand  ready  to  pierce  us !  how  often  hath  he  turned  our  fears  into  jojrs, 
or  distempers  into  promoters  of  our  felici^ !  how  often  hath  he  mated  a  temp- 
f  aent  seasonable««upplies  in  the  midst  of  a  sore  distress,  and  prevented  many 
n  which  we  could  not  be  so  sensible  of,  because  we  were,  in  a  great  measure, 
lat  of  them !  How  should  we  meditate  upon  his  goodness  to  our  souls,  in  pre- 
f  some  sins,  in  pardoning  others,  in  dartine  upon  us  the  knowledge  of  his 
9  and  of  himself,  m  the  face  of  his  Son  Christl  Tnis  seems  to  stick  much  upon 
irit  of  Pau^  since  he  doth  so  often  sprinkle  his  epistles  with  the  titles  of  the 
)  of  God,  riches  of  grace,  unsearchable  riches  of  God,  riches  of  glory,'  and 
t  satisfy  himself,  with  the  extolling  of  it  Certainly,  we  should  bear  upon  our 
a  deep  and  quick  sense  of  this  perfection ;  as  it  was  the  design  of  God  to 
est  it,  so  it  would  be  acceptable  to  God  for  us  to  have  a  sense  of  it :  a  dull 
CT  of  his  blessines  is  no  less  nauseous  to  him  than  a  dull  dispenser  of  his  alms ; 
'es  a  '  cheerful  giver'  (2  Cor.  ix.  7) ;  he  dotfi  himself  what  ne  loves  in  others ; 
Sheerful  in  giving,  and  he  loves  we  should  be  serious  in  thinking  of  him,  and 
f^Tight  apprehendon  and  sense  of  his  goodness. 


ready  to  '  worship  towards  his  holy  temple'  but  the  sense  of  his  'loving 
^s  r  (Ps.  cxxxviiL  2.)  This  would  render  him  always  in  our  mind  a  worthy 
i'of  our  devoticn,  a  stable  prop  of  our  confidence.  We  should  then  adore  him, 
we  consider  him  as  *  our  God,'  and  ourselves  as  '  the  people  of  his  pasture, 
he  sheep  of  his  hand '  (Ps.  xcv.  7) :  we  should  send  up  prayers  with  strong 
Bnd  feelmg,  and  praises  with  great  joy  and  pleasure.  The  sense  of  his  good- 
rould  make  us  love  him,  and  our  love  to  him  would  ouicken  our  adoration  of 
but  if  we  regard  not  this,  we  shall  have  no  mind  to  tnink  of  him,  no  mind  to 
ly  thing  towu^  him ;  we  may  tremble  at  his  presence,  but  not  heartQy  worship 
we  shall  rather  look  upon  him  as  a  ^rrant,  and  think  no  other  affection  due 
a  than  what  we  reserve  for  an  oppressor,  vix,  hatred  and  ill-will. 
)  A  sensA  of  it  will  keep  us  humble.  A  sense  of  it  would  effect  that  for  which 
was  intended ;  viz,  bring  us  to  a  repentance  for  our  crimes,  and  not  suffer  us 
rden  ourselyes  against  him.  When  we  should  deeply  consider  how  he  hath 
the  sun  to  shine  upon  us,  and  his  rain  to  fall  upon  the  earth  for  our  support ; 
ne  to  supple  the  earth,  and  the  other  to  assbt  the  juice  of  it  to  bring  forth 
;  how  would  it  reflect  upon  us  our  ill  requitals,  and  make  us  hang  down  our 
I  before  him  in  a  low  posture,  j^easine  to  nim,  and  advantageous  to  ourselves  I 
;  would  the  first  charee  be  upon  oursdves,  but  what  Moses  brings  in  his  c^P^*" 
on  against  the  Israehtes  (Dent  xxxiL  6) :  'Do  I  thus  requite  the  Lord?'  What 
I  goodness  for  me,  who  am  so  much  below  him ;  for  me,  who  have  so  much  ^ 
•ed  him ;  for  me,  who  have  so  much  abused  what  he  hath  allowed  ?  It  woiild 
to  remembrance  the  horror  of  our  crimes,  and  set  us  a  bluahm%  \M&(c«Vfiaa^ 
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mlien  we  should  condder  the  multitude  of  his  henefits,  and  our  nnwoiifajbeliifioai^ 
that  hath  not  constrained  him  even  agaifist  the  inclination  of  his  goodntti,  topmiiik 
US ;  how  little  should  we  plead  for  a  fiuther  liber^  in  sin,  or  paJliaty  our  Mnacr 
faidts  I  When  we  set  Divine  eoodnesi  in  one  column,  and  our  tnmsgressiou  m 
anoUier,  and  compare  tqeeiher  Uieir  several  items,  it  woold  fill  ua  with  a  deep  ea** 
sciousness  of  our  own  guut,  and  divest  us  of  any  worth  of  our  own  in  our  j^^pnadiei 
to  him ;  it  would  humble  us,  that  we  cannot  love  so  obliging  a  God  aa  much  as  hi 
deserves  to  be  loved  by  iis ;  it  would  make  us  humUe  before  men.  Who  wooU  It 
proud  of  a  mere  gift  which  he  knows  he  hath  not  merited  f  How  ridicaloiis  wodd 
that  servant  be,  that  should  be  proud  of  a  rich  liveiy,  which  ia  a  badge  of  Ik 
service,  not  a  token  of  his  merit,  but  of  his  master's  magnificence  and  boonty^ 
which,  though  he  wear  thu  day,  he  may  be  stripped  of  to-monow,  and  he  tmsi 
out  of  his  master's  family ! 

(3.)  A  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  would  maki  us  fidthful  to  him.    Ae  eooir 
ness  of  God  obligeth  us  to  serve  him,  not  to  offend  him ;  the  fireeneaa  of  hit  gooonai 
should  make  us  more  ready  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory.    Whoi 
we  consider  the  benefits  of  a  fHend  proceed  out  of  kindness  to  ua^  and  not  oat  of 
self  ends  and  vain  applause,  it  works  more  upon  us,  and  makes  ua  more  carefid  d 
the  honour  of  such  a  person.    It  is  a  pure  hounty  God  hath  manifested  in  creste 
and  providence,  which  could  not  be  for  himself,  who,  being  blessed  for  ever,  wantel 
nothmg  firom  us :  it  was  not  to  draw  a  profit  fimn  us,  but  to  impart  an  adviiitsge 
to  us ;  <  Our  goodness  extends  not  to  him'  (Pa.  xvL  2).    The  aer¥ice  of  the  beae- 
fiictor  is  but  a  rational  return  for  benefits ;  whence  Nehemiah  aggraTatet  tiie  oi 
of  the  Jews  (Neh.  ix.  35)  :  '  They  have  not  served  thee  in  tl^  flTeat  goodness  tbi 
thou  gavest  them ;'  L  e.  which  thou  didst  fineely  bestow  upon  uem.    How  shooli 
we  dut}  to  spend  upon  our  lusts  that  which  we  possess,  if  we  conndered  by  vhosi 
liberality  we  came  by  it  7  how  should  we  dare  to  be  unfiuthfiil  in  the  goods  he  bilk 
made  us  trustees  of?    A  deep  sense  of  Divine  goodness  will  ennoUe  the  enbm, 
and  make  it  act  for  the  most  glorious  and  noble  end ;  it  would  strike  Satan's  taflr 
tation  dead  at  a  blow ;  it  would  pull  off  the  false  mask  and  visor  from  what  ai 
presents  to  us,  to  draw  us  from  the  service  of  our  Benefactor :   we  coald  not,  viA 
a  sense  of  tliis,  think  him  kinder  to  us  than  God  hath,  and  will  be,  which  is  thegnst 
motive  of  men  to  join  hands  with  him,  and  turn  their  backs  upon  God» 

(4.)  A  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  would  make  us  patient  under  our  miseries. 
A  deep  sense  of  this  would  make  us  give  God  the  honour  of  his  goodness  in  wfast- 
soevcr  he  doth,  though  tlic  reason  of  his  actions  be  not  apparent  to  us,  nor  the  ereot 
and  issue  of  his  proceedings  foreseen  by  us.  It  is  a  stated  case,  that  goodness  ciB 
never  intend  ill,  hut  designs  good  in  all  its  acts  *  to  them  that  love  God '  (Rool 
viii.  28)  :  nay,  he  always  designs  the  best ;  when  he  bestows  any  thing  upon  hit 
people,  he  sees  it  best  they  should  have  it ;  and  when  he  rcmovea  any  thing  fron 
them,  he  sees  it  best  they  should  lose  it.  When  we  have  lost  a  thing  we  loved,  sod  i 
refuse  to  be  comforted,  a  sense  of  this  perfection,  which  acts  God  in  all,  would  keep  I 
us  from  misjudging  our  sufferings,  and  measuring  the  intention  of  the  hand  thit 
sent  them,  by  the  sharpness  of  what  we  feel.  What  patient,  fiilly  persuaded  of  the 
affection  of  the  physician,  would  not  value  him,  though  that  which  la  given  to  pmige 
out  the  humours,  racks  his  bowels?  When  we  lose  what  we  love,  perhaps  it  wis 
some  outward  lustre  tickled  our  apprehensions,  and  we  did  not  aee  the  viper  ve 
would  have  harmed  ourselves  by ;  but  God  seeing  it,  snatched  it  from  us,  and  ve 
inutttT  as  if  ho  nad  been  cruel,  and  deprived  us  of  the  good  we  imagined,  when  he 
was  kind  to  us,  and  freed  us  from  the  hurt  we  should  certainly  have  lelL  We  sbooU 
regard  that  wliicli  iu  goodness  he  takes  from  us,  at  no  other  rate  than  some  giUed 
poison  and  lurking  venom ;  the  sufferings  of  men,  though  upon  high  provocatiaBib 
arc  often  followed  with  rich  mercies,  and  many  times  are  intended  aa  prcparstioM 
for  greater  goodness.  When  God  utters  that  rhetoric  of  his  bowels,  *  How  shiD  I 
pivetheciip,  OEphraim,  I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  my  anger!'  (Hos.  xiS), 
he  intended  them  mercy  in  their  captivit}',  and  would  prepare  them  by  it,  to 
walk  afler  the  Lord.  And  it  is  likely  the  posterity  of  those  ten  tribes  were  the  fint 
that  ran  to  God,  upon  the  publishing  the  gospel  in  the  places  where  they  Hved; 
he  doth  not  take  away  himself  when  he  takes  away  outward  comforts ;  while  br 
snatcheth  away  the  rattles  we  play  with,  he  hath  a  breast  in  himself  for  us  to  met 
I'be  consideration  of  Ids  goodness  would  dispose  us  to  a  composed  firame  of  spirit  If 
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■i#9  ore  ucky  it  is  goodnewb  it  is  a  disease,  and  not  a  heU    It  is  goodness,  tliat  it  is 

r  (^  ^Mid,  and  not  a  total  darkness.    What  if  he  transfers  from  us  what  we  have  f 

k;^  fi^es  no  more  dian  what  his  soodness  first  imparted  to  us;  and  never  takes  so 

Bifpidi  from  his  people  as  his  |;oo£ie8s  leaves  them :  if  he  stiini  tiiem  of  their  lives, 

^ptlsaves  them  theur  souls,  with  those  faculties  he  furnished  ttmn  with  at  first,  and 

-(MBOfves  them  from  those  houses  of  clay  to  a  richer  mansion.    The  time  of  our  sol^ 

^J^ipDgB  here,  frere  it  the  whole  course  of  our  life,  hears  not  the  prooortion  of  a 

^jpfusiii  to  that  endless  eternity  wherein  he  hath  designed  to  manifest  nis  goodness 

llJpiM.   The  consideration  of  Divine  goodness  would  toMh  us  to  draw  a  calm  even  from 

^^Imnoa,  mid.  distil  balsam  from  rods.   If  the  reproofii  of  the  i^hteous  be  an  excellent 

JlflP  (Fs.  cxlv.  5),  we  should  not  think  the  coirections  of  a  good  uod  to  have  a  less  virtue. 

^     (5.)  A  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  would  mount  us  above  the  world.  It  would 

ibnip  oar  appetite  safter  meaner  things ;  we  should  look  upon  the  world  not  as  a 

i  Ottdf  but  a  gift  from  God,  and  never  Uiink  the  present  better  than  the  Donor.  Wo 

^  ifcfiiild  never  lie  soaking  in  muddv  puddles  were  we  alwavs  filled  with  a  sense  ot 

0iie  richness  and  clearness  of  this  Fountain,  wherein  we  might  bathe  ourselves ;  litda 

petty  particles  of  good  would  give  us  no  content,  when  we  were  sensible  of  such  an 

■nboftmded  ocean.     Infinite  goodness,  rightlv  a^rehended,  would  dull  our  danres 

pftar  other  things^  and  jhaq>en  them  with  a  keener  edge  after  that  which  is  best  of 

ifl.    How  eamewy  do  we  long  for  the  presence  of  a  fiiend,  of  whgse  good  wiU 

toiwaids  us  we  have  full  experience  I 

(6.)  It  would  check  any  motions  of  envy :  it  would  make  us  joy  in  the  prospentj 
fif  good  men,  and  hinder  us  from  envying  the  outward  feUciW  of  the  wicxed.  We 
riioald  not  dare  with  an  evil  eve  to  censure  his  good  hand  (Matt  xz.  15),  but  vp^ 
nrove  of  what  he  thinks  fit  to  do,  both  in  the  matter  of  his  liberality  and  the  sulnectf 
%(e  chooseth  for  it  Though  if  the  disposal  were  in  our  hands,  we  should  not  imitate 
him,  as  not  thinking  them  subjects  nt  for  bounty ;  vet  since  it  is  in  his  hands,  we 
he  to  approve  of  lus  actions,  apd  not  have  an  ill  will  towards  him  for  his  goodnesi^ 
or  towards  those  he  is  pleased  to  make  the  subjects  of  it  Since  all  his  ddes  are 
fliven  to  '  invite  man  to  repentance  '  (Rom.  iL  4),  to  envy  them  those  goods  God 
Eath  bestowed  upon  them,  u  to  envy  God  the  glory  oi  his  own  goodness,  and  diem 
iJiae  felicity  those  thinn  might  move  them  to  aspire  to ;  it  is  to  wish  God  more  con- 
tracted, and  thy  neighbour  more  miserable :  but  a  deep  sense  of  his  sovereign  good- 
ness would  make  us  rejoice  in  any  marks  of  it  upon  others,  and  move  us  to  bleiB 
him  instead  of  censuring  him. 

(7.)  It  would  make  us  thankfuL  What  can  be  the  most  proper,  the  most  natural 
reflection,  when  we  behold  the  most  magnificent  characters  nenadi  imprinted  upon 
<yar  souls ;  the  conveniency  of  the  members  he  hath  compacted  in  our  oodies,  but  a 
praise  of  him  ?  Such  motion  had  David  upon  the  first  consideration :  *  I  will  praise 
tibee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made '  (Ps.  cxxxix.  14).  What  could  be 
ihe  most  natural  reflection,  when  we  behold  the  rich  prerc^atives  of  our  natures 
above  other  creatures,  the  provision  he  hath  made  for  us  for  our  delight  in  the 
beauties  of  heaven,  for  our  support  in  the  creatures  on  earth  t  What  can  reasonably 
be  expected  firom  uncomipted  man,  to  be  the  first  motion  of  his  soul,  but  an  exto^ 
ling  tne  bountiful  hand  of  the  invisible  donor,  whoever  he  be  f  This  would  make 
us  venture  at  some  endeavours  of  a  grateful  acknowledgment,  though  we  should 
despair  of  rendering  any  thing  proportionable  to  the  greatness  of  the  benefit ;  and 
sucn  an  acknowledgment  of  our  own  weakness  would  be  an  acceptable  part  of  our 
gratitude.  Without  a  due  and  deep  sense  of  Divine  goodness,  our  praise  of  it,  and 
tiiankfulness  for  it,  will  be  but  cold,  formal,  and  customary ;  our  tongues  may  bless 
him,  and  our  heart  slight  him :  and  this  wfll  lead  us  to  the  third  exhortation : 

3.  Which  is  that  ofuankfiilness  for  Divine  goodness.  The  absolute  goodness  of 
God,  as  it  is  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  is  the  object  of  praise :  the  relative  eood- 
ness  of  God,  as  he  is  our  benefactor,  is  the  object  of  thankfulness.  This  was  always 
a  debt  due  from  man  to  God ;  he  had  obligations  in  the  time  of  lus  integrity,  and 
was  then  to  render  it;  he  is  not  less,  but  more  obliged  to  it  in  the  state  of  corrup- 
tion ;  the  benefits  being  the  greater,  by  how  much  the  more  unworthy  he  is  of  them 
by  reason  of  his  revolt  The  bounty  bestowed  upon  an  enemy  that  merits  the  con- 
tnury,  ought  to  be  received  with  a  greater  resentment  than  that  bestowed  on  A 
friend,  who  is  not  unworthv  of  testimonies  of  respect  Gratitude  to  God  is  the  du^ 
of  eveiy  creature  that  hata  a  sense  of  itself;  Uie  more  exceUent  being  any  eijof. 
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the  more  devout  ought  to  he  the  acknowledgment    How  often  doth  Dstid  idr  m 
not  only  himself,  but  summon  all  creatures,  even  the  insenaible  onea,  to  join  in  m 
concert !    He  caUs  to  the  *  deeps,  fire,  hail,  snow,  mountaini^  and  }dDa^  to  heart 
part  in  this  work  of  praise  (Ps.  cxlviii^ ;  not  that  they  are  able  to  do  itaetMr,  tat  Is 
shew  that  man  is  to  call  in  the  whole  creation  to  assist  bim  paanTelyi  and  shodd 
have  so  much  charity  to  all  creatures,  as  to  receive  what  the^  oflfer,  and  ao  Bnch 
affection  to  God,  as  to  present  to  him  what  he  receives  from  him.     Snov  and  U 
cannot  bless  and  praise  God,  but  man  ought  to  praise  God  for  those  thiqga  whooi 
there  is  a  mixture  of  trouble  and  mconvenience,  something  to  moleat  onr  aensc^  m 
well  as  something  that  improves  the  earth  for  fiuit    This  God  reqoirea  of  os :  fir 
this  he  instituted  several  cmerings,  and  required  a  little  portion  of  froits  to  bene* 
■ented  to  him,  as  an  acknowledgment  ihi^  held  the  whole  from  his  boon^.    AaA 
the  end  of  the  festivd  dajrs  among  the  Jews  was  to  revive  the  memory  of  tiMM 
signal  acts  wherein  his  jpower  for  them,  and  his  goodness  to  them,  bad  been  otn- 
ordinarily  evident ;  it  is  no  more  but  our  mouths  to  nraise  him,  and  our  hand  t» 
obey  him,  that  he  exacts  at  our  hands.    He  oonmianas  us  not  to  expend  whst  k 
allows  us  in  Uie  erecting  stately  temples  to  his  honour ;  all  the  coin  ne  xeqiuRS  is 
be  paid  wi^  for  his  expense  is  the  *  oflfering  of  thanksgiving '  (Pb.  L  14) :  and  tUi 
we  ouffht  to  do  as  much  as  we  can,  since  we  cannot  ao  it  as  much  aa  he  merili^ 
for  '  wno  can  shew  forth  all  his  praise?'  (Pik  cvL  2.)     If  we  have  the  finit  of  Ik 
fi^oodness,  it  is  fit  he  should  have  the  '  firuit  of  our  lips '  (Heb.  ziii  15)  :  tibe  lesrt 
kindness  should  inflame  our  souls  with  a  kindly  resentment.    Though  some  of  la 
benefits  have  a  brighter,  some  a  darker,  aspect  towards  us,  yet  they  all  come  frosi 
this  common  spring ;  his  goodness  shines  m  all ;  there  are  the  footsteps  of  good- 
ness in  the  least,  as  well  as  the  smiles  of  goodness  in  the  greateat ;  the  meaDeil 
therefore  is  not  to  pass  without  a  regard  of  the  Author.     As  the  friary  of  God  ii 
more  illustrious  in  some  creatures  than  in  others,  yet  it  elitters  in  al^  and  thelovtil 
as  well  as  the  highest  administers  matter  of  pnuse;  DUt  they  are  not  onlyfitde 
things,  but  the  choicer  favours  he  hath  bestowed  upon  us.  .How  much  doth  it  deservt 
our  acknowledgment,  that  he  should  contrive  our  recovery,  when  we  had  pktttd 
our  ruin !  that  when  he  did  firom  eternity  behold  the  crimes  wherewith  we  wooU 
incense  him,  he  should  not,  according  to  the  rights  ofjustice,  cast  us  into  hell,  bd 
prize  us  at  the  rate  of  the  blood  and  life  of  his  only  Son,  in  value  above  the  blood 
of  men  and  lives  of  angels !     How  should  we  bless  that  God,  that  we  have  yet  a 
gospel  among  us,  that  we  are  not  driven  into  the  utmost  regions,  that  we  can  attend 
upon  him  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  not  forced  to  the  secret  obscurities  of  the  night! 
Whatsoever  we  enjoy,  whatsoever  we  receive,  we  must  own  him  as  the  Donor,  and 
read  his  hand  in  it    Rob  him  not  of  any  praise  to  give  to  an  instrument    No  mai 
hath  wherewithal  to  do  us  good,  nor  a  heart  to  do  us  good,  nor  opportimides  of  beiK* 
fiting  us  without  him.    When  the  cripple  received  the  soundness  of  his  limbs  fron 
Peter,  he  praised  the  hand  that  sent  it,  not  the  hand  that  brought  it  (Acts  iii.6):  be 
*  praised  God'  (ver.  8).   When  we  want  any  thing  that  is  good,  let  the  goodne«ot 
Divine  nature  move  us  to  David's  practice,  to  *  thirst  after  God*  (Ps.  xlii.  1) :  lod 
wlien  we  feel  the  motions  of  his  goodness  to  us,  let  us  imitate  the  temper  of  tb« 
same  holy  man  (Ps.  ciii.  2)  :  *  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  oD  bu 
benefits.'     It  is  an  unworthy  carriage  to  deal  with  him  as  a  traveller  doth  with  i 
fountain,  kneel  down  to  drink  of  it  when  he  is  thirsty,  and  turn  his  back  upon  it,  3^ 
perhap  never  think  of  it  more  after  he  is  satisfied. 

4.  And,  lastly,  Imitate  this  goodness  of  God.  If  his  goodness  hath  such  an  influ- 
ence upon  us  OS  to  make  us  love  hun,  it  will  also  move  us  with  an  ardent  sesl  to 
imitate  him  in  it.  Christ  makes  this  use  from  the  doctrine  of  Divine  goodness  (Mitt 
V.  4*,  45) :  *  Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  that  you  may  be  the  children  of  y«» 
Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  he  makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good.* 
As  holiness  is  a  resemblance  of  God's  purity,  so  charity  is  a  resemblance  of  Godi 
goodness;  and  this  our  Saviour  calls  perfecUon  (ver.  48)  :  *  Be  ye  therefore  pcifcA 
even  as  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  is  perfect'  As  God  would  not  be  a  perfect 
God  without  goodness,  so  neither  can  any  be  a  perfect  Christian  without  kindne*; 
charity  and  love  being  the  splendour  and  loveliness  of  all  christian  graces,  as  good- 
ness is  the  splendour  and  loveliness  of  all  Divine  attributes.  ITiis  and  holiness  r* 
ordered  in  the  Scripture  to  be  the  grand  patterns  of  our  imitation.  Imitate  the  good 
Sess  of  God  iii  two  things. 
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(I.)  In  reSieving  and  anirting  others  in  distress.  Let  our  heart  be  as  large  in 
Ae  aqpachy  of  eraatnres,  as  Goas  is  in  the  capacity  of  a  Creator.  A  large  heart  from 
hint  to  us,  and  a  strait  heart  from  us  to  others,  will  not  suit:  let  us  not  think  any. 
so  fiur  below  us  as  to  be  unworthy  of  our  care,  since  God  thinks  none  that  arc  infi- 
nitely distant  from  him  too  mean  for  his.  Hib  infinite  glory  mounts  him  above  the 
creature,  but  his  infinite  goodness  stoops  him  to  the.  meanest  works  of  his  hands. 
As  he  lets  not  the  tranwressions  of  prosperity  pass  without  punishment,  so  he  lets 
not  the  distress  of  his  afflicted  people  pass  him  without  support  Shall  God  provide 
for  the  ease  of  beasts,  and  shall  not  we  have  some  tenderness  towards  those  that  are 
of  the  same  blood  with  ourselves,  and  have  as  mod  blood  to  boast  of  as  runs  in  the 
Teins  of  the  mightiest  monarch  on  earth ;  and  as  mean,  and  as  little  as  they  are, 
ean  lajr  daim  to  as  ancient  a  pedk^ree  as  the  stateliest  prince  in  the  world,  who  cannot 
ascend  to  ancestors  beyond  Acuun?  Shall  we  glut  ourselves  with  Divine  bene- 
ficence tons,  and  wear  nis  livory  only  on  our  own  backs,  for?ettin^  the  afflictions 
of  some  dear  Joseph ;  when  (iod,  who  hath  an  unblemished  felicity  in  hu  own 
nature,  looks  out  orhimself  to  view  and  relieve  the  miseries  of  poor  creatures  ?  Why 
hath  God  increased  the  doles  of  his  treasures  to  some  more  than  others  ?  Was  it 
merely  for  themselves,  or  rather  that  the^  might  have  a  bottom  to  attain  the  honour 
of  imitating  himf  Shall  we  embeazle  his  eoods  to  our  own  use,  as  if  we  were  abso- 
lute proprieton,  and  not  stewards  entrusted  for  others  ?   Shall  we  make  a  difficulty 


ia  not  Tery  becoming  for  any  to  be  backward  in  supplying  the  necessities  of  others 
with  a  few  morsels,  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  nave  nad  their  matest  necessi- 
tiea  snpplied  with  his  Son's  blood.  He  demands  not  that  we  should  strip  ourselves 
of  an  for  others,  but  of  a  pittance,  something  of  superfluity,  which  will  turn  more  to 
our  account  Uum  what  is  vainly  and  unprofitably  consumed  on  our  backs  and  bellies. 
If  he  hath  given  mueh  to  any  of  us,  it  is  rather  to  lay  aside  part  of  the  income  for 
ilia  service ;  else  we  would  monopolise  Divine  goodness  to  ourselves,  and  seem  to 
diitnist  under  our  present  experiments  his  future  kindness,  as  though  the  last  tiling 
he  gave  us  was  attended  with  this  language,  Hoard  up  this,  and  expect  no  more  from 
me ;  use  it  only  to  the  glutting  your  avarice,  and  feeding  your  ambition :  which 
would  be  against  the  whole  scope  of  Divine  goodness.  If  we  do  not  endeavour  to 
write  after  the  comely  copy  he  bath  set  us,  we  may  provoke  him  to  harden  himself 
against  us,  and  in  wrath  bestow  tliat  on  the  fire,  or  on  our  enemies,  which  his 
goodness  hath  imparted  to  us  for  his  glory,  and  the  supplpng  the  necessities  of  poor 
creatures.  And  on  the  contrary,  he  is  so  delighted  with  this  kind  of  imitation  of 
hini,  that  a  cup  of  cold  water,  when  there  is  no  more  to  be  done,  shall  not 
be  unrewarded. 

(2.)  Imitate  God  in  his  goodness,  in  a  kindness  to  our  worst  enemies.  The  best 
man  is  more  unworthy  to  receive  any  thing  from  God  than  the  worst  can  be  to  re- 
ceiTe  from  us.  How  kind  is  God  to  those  that  blaspheme  him,  and  gives  them  the 
game  sun,  and  the  same  showers,  that  he  doth  to  the  best  men  in  the  world !  Is  it 
not  more  our  glory  to  imitate  God  in  'doing  good  to  those  that  hate  us,'  than  to 
Imitate  the  men  of  the  world  in  requiting  evil,  by  a  return  of  a  sevenfold  mischief? 
This  would  be  a  goodness  which  would  vanquish  the  hearts  of  men,  and  render  us 
greater  than  Alexanders  and  Cssars,  who  did  only  triumph  over  miserable  carcases ; 
yea,  it  is  to  triumph  over  ourselves  in  being  good  against  the  sentiments  of  corrupt 
nature.  Revenge  makes  us  slaves  to  our  passions,  as  nmch  as  the  offenders,  and 
good  returns  render  us  victorious  over  our  adversaries  (Rom.  xii.  21) :  'Be  not  over- 
come of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.'  When  we  took  up  our  arms  against 
God,  his  goodness  contrived  not  our  ruin,  but  our  recovery.  This  is  such  a  goodness 
of  God  as  could  not  be  discovered  in  an  innocent  state ;  while  man  had  continued 
in  his  duty,  he  could  not  have  been  ^ulty  of  an  enmity ;  and  God  could  not  but 
affect  him,  unless  he  had  denied  himself:  so  this  of  being  good  to  our  enemies  could 
never  have  been  practised  in  a  state  of  rectitude ;  since,  where  was  a  perfect  mno- 
eence,  there  could  be  no  spark  of  enmity  to  one  another.  It  can  be  no  disparage- 
ment  to  any  man's  dignity  to  cast  his  mfluences  on  his  greatest  opposers,  smcc  wod, 
who  acts  for  his  own  glory,  thinks  not  himself  disparaged  bv  -ending  {«|;th  the 
streams  of  his  bounty  on  the  wickedest  persons,  wh<»  —  •  w  mm  man 
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^KMe  of  the  tame  blood  can  be  to  1M.  WholuMtli  the  worae  thoogliiaof  tkeiai,k 
■hining  upon  the  earth,  that  senda  up  vapoun  to  doud  it?  it  can  be  no  dignct » 
icflomUe  God ;  if  his  hand  and  bowda  be  open  to  m^  let  not  oun  be  ahnt  t»  mf. 


D18COUR8B  XIII* 

ON  GOD'S  DOMINIOir. 

Pbalm  cm.  19.  -*  The  Lord  hmtk  prepared  kk  tknme  im  the  ksamm:  md  Ik 

kmffdom  mkth  oeer  edL 


The  Psalm  begins  with  the  jHraiae  of  God,  wherein  the  penman  exettes  bii  lod 
to  a  right  and  elevated  management  of  ao  ^preat  adn^  (Ter.  1) :  *  Bless  the  Lad,  0 
my  soul :  and  all  that  is  withm  me,  bless  hia  holy  name : '  and  because  hiaisdf  isd 
all  men  were  insufficient  to  offer  up  a  praiM  to  God  answerable  to  the  greataea 
of  his  benefits,  he  summons  in  the  end  M  the  pialm  the  afigel%  pind  aD  cnatBRiito 
join  in  concert  with  him.     Observe, 

1 .  As  man  is  too  shallow  a  creature  to  comprehoid  the  ezceUeDcy  of  God,  so  bi 
is  too  dull  and  scanty  a  creature  to  of£se  xjf  a  due  praise  to  Gpd«  both  in  regwd  d 
the  exceUency  of  his  nature,  and  the  multitude  ana  greatneaa  of  his  benefits. 

2.  We  are  apt  to  forget  Divine  benefits:  tpu  souls  must  therefore  be  o^en  ioas4- 
and  roused  up.  '  All  that  is  within  me,'  eveiy  power  of  my  rational^  and  enrr 
affection  of  my  sensitive  part :  all  his  fifusulties,  all  his  thoughts.  Our  sods  yw 
hang  back  from  God  in  every  duty,  much  more  in  this,  if  we  lay  not  a  strict  chsigi 
upon  them.  We  are  so  void  of  a  pure  and  entire  love  to  God,  that  we  have  00 
mind  to  those  duties.  Wants  will  spur  us  on  to  prayer,  but  a  pure  loFe  to  God  eu 
only  spirit  us  to  praise.  We  are  more  ready  to  reach  out  a  hand  to  receive  bii 
mercies,  than  to  lift  up  our  heart  to  recoffniae  them  after  the  receipt.  After  tbi 
Psalmist  had  summoned  his  own  soul  to  this  task,  he  enumerates  the  Divine  blnf 
ings  received  by  him,  to  awaken  his  soul  by  a  sense  of  them  to  ao  noble  a  worL 
He  begins  at  the  first  and  foundation  mercj  to  himself,  the  pardon  of  his  sin  and 
justification  of  his  person,  the  renewing  of  his  sickly  and  languishing  nature  (ver.  S): 
'  Who  forgives  all  thy  iniquities,  and  heals  all  thy  diseases.  Hia  redemption  fitia 
death  or  eternal  destruction ;  his  expected  glorification  thereupon,  which  ne  speaks 
of  with  that  certainty,  as  if  it  were  present  (ver.  4) :  '  Who  redeems  thy  life  from 
destruction,  who  crowns  thee  with  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercies.'  He  makes 
his  progress  to  the  mercy  manifested  to  the  church  in  the  protection  of  it  against 
or  delivery  of  it  from,  oppressions  (ver.  6) :  '  The  Lord  ezecuteth  lighteoosnesi 
and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed.'  In  the  discovery  of  his  will  and  law,  aad 
the  glory  of  his  mercifiil  name  to  it  (ver.  7,  8)  :  '  He  made  known  his  ways  unto 
Moses,  and  his  acts  imto  the  children  of  IsraeL  The  Lord  is  mercifiil  and  gradous 
slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy :'  which  latter  words  may  refer  also  to  tbt 
free  and  unmerited  spring  ^  the  benefits  he  had  reckoned  up ;  via.  the  mercy  of 
God,  which  he  mentions  also,  (ver.  10) :  '  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sms, 
nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities;'  and  then  eztola  the  perfection  of 
Divine  mercy,  in  tlie  paraoning  of  sin,  (ver.  11,  12);  the  paternal  tenderness  of 
God,  (ver.  13) ;  the  eternity  of  his  mercy,  (ver.  17);  but  restrains  it  to  the  proper 
object,  (ver.  11,17),  *  tothem  that  fear  him ; '  i.  e.  to  them  that  believe  in  him.  fW, 
being  the  word  commonly  used  for  faith^  in  the  Old  Testament  under  the  legal 
dispensation,  wherein  the  spirit  of  bondage  was  more  emipent  than  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  and  their  fear  more  than  their  confidence.     Observe, 

1.  All  true  blessings  grow  up  from  the  pardon  of  sin  (ver.  3) :  '  Who  forgives  aH 
thine  iniquities.'  That  is  the  first  blessing,  the  top  and  crown  of  aU  other  fiivoai% 
which  draws  all  other  blessings  after  it,  and  sweetens  all  other  blessings  with  it.  The 
principal  intent  of  Christ  was  expiation  of  sin,  redemption  from  iniquity ;  the  pur- 
chase of  other  blessings  was  consequent  upon  it.  Pardon  of  ain  is  evenr  Ueasii^ 
virtually,  and  in  the  root  and  spring  it  flows  from  the  favour  of  God,  and  is  woi^  • 
gift  as  cannot  be  tainted  with  a  curse,  as  outward  things  may. 
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S.  Where  liii  is  ^ardozied,  the  eool  is  x«newed  ^ver.  3) :  '  Who  heak  all  thv 
Useases.'  Where  guilt  is  remitted,  the  deformity  ana  sickneas  of  tiie  soul  is  curecL 
^or^venesB  is  a  teemine  mercy ;  it  never  goes  smgle ;  when  we  have  an  interest  in 
i^hnst,  as  hearing  the  chastisement  of  our  peace,  we  receive  also  a  balsam  from  his 
>lood,  to  heal  the  wounds  we  feel  in  our  nature.  (Isa.  liiL  6):  *  The  chastisement 
»f  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.'  As  there  is  a  guilt 
n  sin,  which  binds  ns  over  to  punishment,  so  there  is  a  contagion  In  sin,  which  fills 
IS  wiih  pestilent  diseases;  when  the  one  is  removed,  the  other  is  cured.  We  shmild 
lot  know  how  to  love  the  one  without  the  other.  The  renewing  ihe  soul  is  neces- 
ary  for  a  delightful  relish  of  the  other  blessings  of  God.  A  condemned  malefiictor, 
nfected  with  a  lej^rosy,  or  any  other  loathsome  distemper,  if  pardoned,  could  ti^ 
ittle  comfort  in  his  medom  frvnn  the  gibbet  without  a  cure  of  his  plsgue. 

3.  God  ii  the  sole  and  sovereign  Aiwior  of  all  spiritual  blessings :  '  WhofoKsives 
ill  thy  iniquities,  and  beds  all  thy  diseases.'  He  refers  all  to  God,  nothing  to  him- 
elf  in  his  own  merit  and  strength.  All,  not  the  pardon  of  one  sin  merits  by  me, 
lot  the  cure  of  one  disease  can  I  owe  to  my  own  power,  and  the  strength  of  my  free- 
rill,  and  the  <^eratioiis  of  nature.  He,  and  he  alone  is  the  Prince  of  pardon,  the 
'hysidan  that  restores  me,  the  Redeemer  that  delivers  me;  it  is  a  sacrilege  to 
livide  the  paise  between  God  and  ourselves.  God  only  can  knock  off  our  fetters, 
zpel  our  oistempers,  and  restore  a  deformed  soul  to  its  decayed  beairty. 

4.  Gracious  soub  will  bless  God  as  much  for  sanotification  as  finr  justification. 
Hie  initials  of  sanotification  (and  there  are  no  more  in  this  lifti^  are  worthy  of  solemn 
cknowledgment  It  is  a  sign  of  erowUi  in  erace  when  our  hymns  are  made  up  of 
cknowledgments  of  God's  sanctifying,  as  wdl  as  pardoning  grace.  In  M«»—itig  God 
or  the  one,  we  rather  show  a  love  to  oursdves ;  in  blessing  God  for  the  other,  we 
■at  out  a  pure  beam  of  love  to  God:  because,  by  purifying  grace,  we  are  fitted  to  the 
ervice  of  our  Maker,  prepared  to  averv  good  work  whicn  is  delightful  to  him;  bv 
he  other,  we  are  eased  in  ourselves,  raraon  fills  us  with  inward  peace,  but  sancti- 
icaticm  fills  us  with  an  activity  for  God.  Nothing  is  so  capable  of  setting  the  soul 
D  a  heavenly  tune,  as  the  consideration  of  God  as  a  pardoner  and  as  a  healer. 

5.  Where  sin  is  pardoned,  the  punishment  is  remitted  (ver.  3,  4) :  '  Who  fin> 
lives  all  thy  iniquities,  and  redeems  thy  life  from  destruction.'  A  maleractor'e  pardon 
«its  an  end  to  nis  chains,  frees  him  from  the  stench  of  the  dungeon,  and  fear  of  the 
ibbet.  Pardon  is  nothing  else  but  the  remitting  of  guilt,  and  guilt  is  nothing  else 
ut  an  obligation  to  punishment  as  a  penal  debt  for  sin.  A  creator's  tearing  a  bond 
pees  the  debtor  from  payment  and  rigour. 

6.  Growth  in  erace  is  always  annexed  to  true  sanctification.  So  that  'thv  youth 
I  renewed  like  &e  eacle's  (ver.  5).  Interpreters  trouble  themselves  much  about 
lie  manner  of  the  ea^'s  renewing  its  youth,  and  regaining  its  vigour :  he  speaks 
est  that  saith,  the  Psalmist  speaks  only  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar, 
nd  his  desien  was  not  to  write  a  natural  history .4  Growth  abtf&ys  accompanies 
race,  as  wd  as  it  doth  nature  in  the  body ;  not  that  it  is  without  its  oualms  and 
mguisbing  fits,  as  children  are  not,  but  still  their  distempers  make  tnem  grow. 
hnace  is  not  an  idle,  but  an  active  principle.  It  is  not  like  the  Psalmist  means  it 
f  the  strength  of  the  body,  or  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  his  government,  but 
iie  vigour  of  his  grace  and  comfort,  since  they  are  spiritual  blessings  here  that  are 
!ie  matter  of  his  song.  The  healing  the  disease  ooniduceth  to  the  sprouting  up  and 
ourishing  of  the  body.     It  ia  the  nature  of  grace  to  go  from  strength  to  strength. 

7.  When  sin  is  pardoned,  it  is  perfectly  pardoned.  '  As  far  as  the  east  is  firom  the 
rest,  so  far  hath  He  removed  our  transgressions  from  us'  (ver.  11,  12).  The  east 
nd  west  are  the  greatest  distance  in  the  world ;  the  terms  can  never  meet  together, 
f  hen  sin  is  pardoned,  it  is  never  charged  again ;  the  guilt  of  it  can  no  more  return, 
turn  east  can  become  west,  or  west  become  east. 

8.  Obedience  is  necessary  to  an  interest  in  the  mercv  of  God.  '  The  mercy  of  the 
<ord  is  to  them  that  fear  him,  to  them  that  remember  his  commandments,  to  do 
tiem'  (ver.  17).  Commands  are  to  be  remembered  in  order  to  practice;  a  vain 
peculation  is  not  the  intent  of  the  publication  of  them. 

After  the  Psalmist  had  enumerated  the  benefits  of  God,  he  reflects  upon  the 
reatness  of  God,  and  considers  him  on  his  throne  encompassed  with  the  angels, 
ke  Eunisters  of  his  providence.  '  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens 

ig)  Amjnld.  im  Im. 
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and  hii  UBsdom  nilflf  orer  all'  (vor.  19).    He  bringi  in  tidi  of  his'  dontaiob  jMt 
afierbe  baa  largely  treated  of  hisiMKT.    £idiery 

1.  To  ngniiV,  Thai  God  is  not  onl^  to  be  pniied  for  hii  miOKj,  bnftfir  lb 
nunesbr,  both  m  the  heighth  and  extent  of  hit  aothonty. 

2.  To  eztd  the  greatneii  of  hit  mercj  and  pi^.  What  I  have  aaid  wnr,  0  mj 
wonJif  of  the  mercj  of  God,  and  his  pi^mal  pi^,  if  eommended  br  hie  majfity;  Im 
grandeur  hinden  not  hia  demencj :  thon^  his  throne  be  hufb,  hia  bowcli  ■• 


damped  by.  the  greatness  of  Ins  sorereigntv. 

3.  To  render  his  mercy  more  eomrartable.  The  mevey  I  have  apokeK  e^  0  07 
aoal,  iinot  themerey  ofasobjeetybutof  asomelgn.  iui  ezeentioncrm^  tortoe 
a  ciiminaly  and  stibium  of  mslife,  and  a  vnlgar  pity  camioi  relieve  him,  liotthi 
demencj  of  the  prinoe  can  pofeedy  pardon  hmi;  It  is  that  God  who  Inth  aoat 
abore  him  to  control  him,  none  bdow  him  to  resist  him,  that  hath  perfbnned  all 
€be  acts  of  ffraee  to  thee.  If  God  by  his  supreme  antluirity  pardons  m,  iriv  cm 
reverse  itf  If  all  the  snlgeets  of  God  in  the  world  shodd  pardon  ns^  and  God  wide 
hold  his  grsnt,  what  win  it jprofitusf  Tkkeoomfiict,  O  my  aool,  stnoeGodfiaabii 
throne  in  thehidiest,  and  that  God  who  ndea  over  every  partienlar  ef  tibe  tm^ 
hath  granted  and  sealed  thy  pardon  to  thee.  oWhat  would  his  grmee  signify,  if  ht 
were  not  a  monarch,  erteiwimg  his  royal  entire  over  every  thin^  and  sws^ 
allbyhisseeptret 

4.  To  render  the  Pftalmist's  oonfidenee  more  firm  in  any  jareasmnea.  Vcr.  15,16^ 
Hehadconsideredthemiservof  manin  thesiiortnessof  ms  life;  Ida  plaee  shoald 
know  him  no  more ;  he  should  never  retmn  to  hb  anthofi^,  en^loyment%  cppor- 
tunities,  that  death  would  take  firom  him ;  hot  howsoever  the  mercy  and  mijertf  sf 
God  were  the  ground  of  his  confidence.  He  draws  himaelf  finm  poriiy  apoa  say 
eahunities  whidi  may  Assault  him,  to  heaven,  the  j^aee  where  God  orders  all  tUpgi 
that  are  done  on  the  earth.  He  is  able  to  protect  us  ftom  onr  dangers^  and  toUrcr 
ns  from  our  distresses ;  whatsoever  miseries  thou  mayest  lie  under,  O  my  sod,  esit 
thy  eye  up  to  heaven,  and  see  a  pitjring  God  in  a  mijestic  authority :  a  God  vlio 
can  perform  what  he  hath  promisied  to  them  that  fear  him,  since  he  hath  a  throne 
above  the  heavens,  and  bears  swav  over  all  that  envy  thy  happiness,  and  would  itiiB 
thy  felicity :  a  God  whose  authority  cannot  be  curtailed  ana  dismembered  by  sby. 
When  the  prophet  Bolicits  the  soundinff  of  the  Divine  bowels,  he  uigeth  him  by  lus 
dwelling  in  heaven,  the  habitation  of  his  holiness  (Isa.  bdiL  15).  His  kingdwu 
ruleth  over  all :  there  is  none  therefore  hath  any  authority  to  mdLe  him  bre^  ha 
covenant,  or  violate  his  promise. 

5.  As  an  incentive  to  obedience.  The  Lord  is  merciful,  saith  he,  to  them  'thit 
remember  his  commandments  to  do  them'  (ver.  17, 18) :  and  then  brings  in  the 
text  as  an  encouragement  to  observe  his  ]^recepts.  He  hath  a  majesty  that  deaenes 
it  from  us,  and  an  authority  to  protect  us  m  iL  If  a  king  in  a  snudl  spot  of  earth  i^ 
to  be  obeyed  by  his  subjects,  how  much  more  is  God,  who  is  more  majestic  thao  sj\ 
the  angels  in  heaven,  and  monarchs  on  earth ;  who  hath  a  majesty  to  exact  iMir 
obedience,  and  a  mercy  to  allure  it  I  We  should  not  set  upon  the  performance  cf 
any  duty,  without  an  eye  lifted  up  to  God  as  a  great  king.  It  would  make  us  ^uVmj; 
to  serve  him  ;  the  more  noble  the  person,  the  more  honourable  and  powerful  tlie 
prince,  the  more  glorious  is  his  service.  A  view  of  God  upon  his  throne  will  niako 
us  think  his  service  our  privile^,  his  precepts  our  ornaments,  and  obi  dieuce  to 
him  the  greatest  honour  and  nobility.  It  will  make  us  weighty  and  serious  in  wi 
performances :  it  would  stake  us  down  to  ainr  duty.  The  reason  we  are  so  loose  a»l 
unmannerly  in  the  carrias^e  of  our  souls  before  God,  is  because  we  consii^er  him 
not  as  a  *  great  King'  (Mai.  i.  14).  <  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,'  in  regard 
of  his  majesty,  is  the  preface  to  prayer. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  words  in  themselves.  '  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throM 
in  the  heavens,  and  his  kingdom  rules  over  alL' 

The  Lord  hath  prepared,— The  word  signifies  'established,'  as  well  as  'prepsred,' 
end  might  so  he  rendered.  Due  preparation  is  a  natural  way  to  the  estaUnhmeSi 
of  a  thing :  hasty  resolves  break  and  moulder.  This  note%  1.  The  infinitenen  if 
authority.    He  prepares  it,  none  eLic  for  him.    It  is  a  dominion  that  origiadHr 
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resides  in  bis  nature,  not  derived  from  any  by  birth  or  commission ;  be  alone  pre- 
pared it  He  is  tbe  sole  cause  of  bis  own  kingdom ;  bis  au^ority  tberefore  is 
unbounded,  as  infinite  as  bis  nature :  none  can  set  laws  to  bim,  because  none  but 
himself  prepared  bis  tbrone  for  bim.  As  be  will  not  impair  bis  own  bappiness, 
so  be  will  not  abridge  bimself  of  bis  own  authority.  2.  Readiness  to  exercise 
it  upon  due  occasions.  He  batb  prepared  bis  tbrone :  be  is  not  at  a  loss;  be 
neeas  not  stay  for  a  commission  or  instructions  from  any  how  to  act  He  batb 
all  things  ready  for  the  assistance  of  bis  people ;  he  bath  rewards  and  punishments ; 
his  treasures  and  axes,  tbe  great  marks  of  authority  lying  by  him,  the  one  for  the 
good,  the  other  for  tbe  wicked.  HIb  '  mercy  he  keeps  by  him  for  thousands'  (Ezod. 
zxxiv.  7).  His  *  arrows '  be  batb  prepared  by  bim  for  rebels  (Ps.  vii.  1 3).  3.  Wise 
management  of  it  It  is  prepared ;  preparations  imply  prudence ;  tbe  government 
of  God  is  not  a  rash  and  neady  authority.  A  prince  upon  his  throne,  a  judge  upon 
the  bench,  manages  things  with  the  greatest  discretion,  or  should  be  supposed  so 
to  do.  4.  SucceMfulness  and  duration  of  it  He  batb  prepared  or  established. 
It  is  fixed,  not  tottering ;  it  is  an  immoveable  dominion ;  all  the  stragglings  of  men 
and  devils  cannot  overturn  it,  nor  so  much  as  shake  it  It  is  established  above  the 
reach  of  obstinate  rebeb ;  he  cannot  be  deposed  firom  it,  be  cannot  be  mated  in  it 
His  dominion,  as  bimself,  abides  for  ever.  And  as  bis  counsel,  so  bis  authority, 
ahall  stand,  and  *  be  will  do  all  his  pleasure'  (Isa.  xlvi.  10). 

His  throne  m  the  heavens. — ^This  is  an  expression  to  signify  tbe  authority  of  God ; 
for  as  God  batb  no  member  properly,  though  be  be  so  represented  to  us,  so  be  bath 
properly  no  tbrone.  It  signifies  his  power  of  reigning  and  judging.  A  throne  is 
proper  to  royalty,  tbe  seat  of  msjesty  in  its  excellency,  and  the  place  where  the 
dewiest  respect  and  homage  of  subjects  is  paid,  and  their  petitions  presented. 
That  tbe  throne  of  God  is  m  tbe  heavens,  that  there  be  sits  as  a  Sovereign,  is  tbe 
opinion  of  all  that  aoknowledf^e  a  God ;  when  they  stand  in  need  of  his  authority 
to  assist  them,  their  eyes  are  ufled  up,  and  their  heads  stretched  out  to  heaven ;  so 
his  Son  Christ  prayed;  he  *  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,'  as  the  place  where  bis 
Father  sat  in  majesty,  as  the  most  aaorable  object  (John  xvii.  1).  Heaven  batb  tbe 
title  of  bis  *  throne,'  as  tbe  earth  bath  that  of  bis  '  footstool '  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1).  And, 
therefore,  heaven  is  sometimes  put  for  the  authority  of  God  (Dan.  iv.  26).  *  After 
that  thou  shalt  have  known  that  the  heavens  do  rule,'  i.  e.  that  God,  who  batb  his 
throne  in  the  heavens,  orders  earthly  princes  and  sceptres  as  he  pleases,  and  rules 
oyer  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  His  throne  in  the  neavens  notes,  1.  The  glory 
of  bis  domimon.  The  heavens  are  the  most  stately  and  comely  pieces  of  the  creation. 
His  majesty  is  there  most  visible,  bis  glory  most  splendid  (Ps.  xix.  1).  The  heavens 
speak  out  with  a  full  mouth  his  glory.  It  is  therefore  called  '  the  habitation '  of 
his  *  holiness  and  of  his  glory'  (Isa.  Ixiii.  15).  There  is  tbe  greater  glister  and 
brightness  of  bis  glory,  llie  whole  earth,  indeed,  is  full  of  his  slory,  full  of  the 
beams  of  it;  the  heaven  is  full  of  the  body  of  it;  as  the  rays  of  uie  sun  reach  the 
earth,  but  the  full  dory  of  it  is  in  the  firmament  In  heaven  his  dominion  is  more 
acknowledged  by  the  angels  standing  at  his  beck,  and  by  their  readiness  and  swift* 
ness  obeying  bis  commands,  going  and  returning  as  a  flash  of  lightninp^  (Ezek.  i.  14). 
TJjB  tbrone  may  well  be  said  to  be  in  the  heavens,  since  bis  dominion  is  not  disputed 
there  by  the  angels  that  attend  him,  as  it  is  on  earth  by  tbe  rebels  that  arm  them- 
selves ae;ainst  him.  2.  The  supremacy  of  bis  empire.  The  heavens  are  tbe  loftiest 
part  of  the  creation,  and  the  only  fit  palace  for  him;  it  is  in  tbe  heavens  bis  majesty 
and  dignity  are  so  sublime,  that  they  are  elevated  above  all  earthly  empires. 
3.  Peculiarity  of  this  dominion.  He  rules  in  the  heavens  alone.  There  is  some 
shadow  of  empire  in  the  world.  Royalty  is  communicated  to  men  as  his  substitutes. 
He  bath  disposed  a  vicarious  dominion  to  men  in  his  footstool,  the  earth;  be  j^ves 
them  some  snare  in  bis  authority;  and,  therefore,  the  title  of  his  name  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  6) : 
'  I  have  said,  ye  are  sods ;'  but  in  heaven  be  reigns  alone  without  any  substitutes; 
his  tbrone  is  there.  He  gives  out  his  orders  to  the  angels  himself;  the  marks  of  bis 
immediate  sovereignty  are  there  most  visible.  He  bath  no  vicars-general  of  that 
empire.  His  authority  is  not  delegated  to  any  creature;  he  rules  the  blessed  spirits 
by  nimself ;  but  be  rules  men  that  are  on  his  footstool  by  others  of  the  same  kind, 
men  of  their  own  nature.  4.  The  vastness  of  his  empire.  The  earth  is  but  a  spot 
to  the  heavens ;  what  is  England  in  a  map  to  the  whole  earth,  but  a  spot  you  may 
sorer  with  your  finger?   much  less  must  the  whole  earth  be  to  tne  extended 
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Imsvom;  hbliiitafittlepoiDtortttomtowluitbTitilile;  the  mm  mymAflUfpt 
^>i>  it,  and  lerenl  tten  are  inppoMd  to  be  of  a  grester  balk  thm  tke  mA;  wai 
how  many,  and  what  heaTona  are  beyond,  thoignoranee  of  nian  ouniotiiadenln^ 
If  die  '  itonie''  of  God  be  there,  it  la  a  hoger  dredt  he  mles  fai  than  can  vdl  be 
conceived.  Ton  cannot  conccire  the  many  miDiona  of  little  partidea  there  an  ia  the 
earth;  and  if  all  pat  together  be  but  aa  one  point  to  that  ptaee  where  the  tloaaeef 
God  is  aeated,  how  vaat  muat  his  empbe  be  I  He  mlei  thm  over  the  ai^pli,  whick 
'  excel  in  strength'  those  'hosts'  of  his  'wUch  do  Ids  pleaaure,'  in  twinaaiiM  d 
whom  iJl  the  men  in  the  world,  and  the  power  of  the  sreateat  potentates^  b  no  BMt 
than  the  strength  of  an  ant  or  fly;  mukitndea  of  them  endrde  hia  ihiOM^  sad 
listen  to  his  orders  without  roving  and  oceouto  them  willioat  diapnti^  And 
sbice  his  throne  is  in  the  heavens^  it  wffl  fbOow,  that  aS  thinga  under  Ae  hsawa 
are  parts  of  his  ^minion;  Ua  thitme  belnff  in  the  Ugfaeat  plae^  the  inlMar  dri^p 
of  earth  cannot  bat  be  subject  to  him;  and  H  neceassrily  mdndea  hia  hdhsace  sa 
all  things  below :  because  the  heaveas  are  the  eanae  of  all  the  motioii  in  the  wnU^ 
the  immediate  thing  the  earth  doth  naturallT  addreas  to  for  oon^wiDs^  aad  oiJ^ 
aDove  whidi  there  is  no  superior  but  the  Lord  (Hoa.  iL  31,  22) :  *  IIm  earth  bssn 
thecom,wine^andoil;  the  heavens  hear  the  earth,  and  the  Lo»d  hears  die  hcaraa.' 
5.  The  easiness  of  managing  this  government  His  thraae  being  vl«^  on  1^^ 
be  cannot  but  behold  all  things  that  are  done  below;  the  helflht  cir  a  plaee  gifs 
advantage  to  a  pure  and  dear  eye  to  behdd  things  bdow  it  Had  die  eon  an  ef, 
nothing  could  be  done  in  the  open  air  out  of  ito  ken.  The  '  throne'  ef  God  ho^ 
in  heaven,  he  easily  looks  from  thence  upon  all  the  children  of  mat  fPu,  xiv.  S): 
'The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  difldren  of  men,  to  aee  if  dMR  wen 
any  that  did  understand.'  He  looks  not  down  from  heaven  aa  If  he  were  la  icgad 
of  his  presence  oonfined  there;  but  he  looks  down  mdestieallyy  aad  bywsjsf 
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word,  in  stopping  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  turn  the  whde  earth  into  coaibfta 
In  this  respect,  it  is  said,  <  He  rides  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  heb' (Dent  xzxS.  If); 
discharges  nis  thunders  upon  men,  and  makes  the  influences  of  it  serve  bis  peopKv 
interest  By  one  turn  of  a  cock,  as  you  see  in  grottoes,  he  can  cause  streams  Jnai 
several  parts  of  the  heavens  to  refresh,  or  ruin  the  world.  6.  Duration  of  it  The 
heavens  are  incorruptible;  his  throne  is  placed  there  in  an  incorruptible  itstei 
Earthly  empires  have  their  decays  and  dissdutions.  The  throne  of  God  ootfircs 
the  dissolution  of  the  world. 

//iff  kingdom  rules  over  aU, — He  hath  an  absolute  right  over  all  things  within  lbs 
circuit  of  heaven  and  earth ;  though  his  throne  be  in  heaven,  as  the  place  when 
his  glory  is  most  eminent  and  visible,  his  authority  most  exactly  obeyed,  yet  hii 
kingdom  extends  itself  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth.  He  dotii  not  muffle  idI 
cloud  up  himself  in  heaven,  or  confine  his  sovereignty  to  that  place,  his  royd  povcr 
extends  to  all  visible,  as  well  as  invisible  things :  he  is  proprietor  and  possessor  (f 
all  (Dcut.  X.  14) :  *  The  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lord's  Uiy  God, 
the  earth  dso,  with  all  that  is  there.'  He  hath  right  to  dispose  of  aU  aa  he  piessei 
He  doth  not  say,  his  kingdom  rules  all  that  fear  him,  but '  over  aO ;'  so  that  it  ii 
not  the  kingdom  of  grace  he  here  speaks  o(  but  his  naturai  and  universd  kingdosk 
Over  anffels  and  men ;  Jews  and  Gentiles;  animate  and  inanimate  thinrs. 

The  rsdmist  considers  God  here  as  a  sreat  monardi  and  general,  and  all  crcsr 
tures  as  his  hosts  and  regiments  under  him,  and  takes  notice  prindpaDy  of  tvo 
things.  1.  The  establishment  of  his  throne,  together  with  the  seat  of  it  He  Asd 
prepared  hit  throne  in  the  heavens.  2.  The  extent  of  his  empire. — His  Umgdom  nAs 
overall.  This  text,  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  is  a  fit  basis  for  a  discourse  upon  thi 
dominion  of  God,  and  the  observation  will  be  this. 

Doctrine,  God  is  Sovereign  Lord  and  King^  and  exerdseth  a  dominion  over  (b» 
whole  world,  both  heaven  and  earth.  This  is  so  dear,  that  nothing  ia  more  ^okca 
of  in  Scriptiure.  The  very  name,  '  Lord,'  imports  it;  a  name  ori^naUy  beloofinl 
to  ffods,  and  from  them  translated  to  others.  And  he  is  freouently  cdled  *  the  Loll 
of  Hosl^'  because  all  the  troops  and  armies  of  spiiitud  and  corporeal  creatuies  sit 
in  his  hands,  and  at  his  service :  this  is  one  of  his  prindpd  titles.  And  the  angdi 
are  called  his  <hoste'  (ver.  21,  following  the  text)  •  ms  camp  and  militia:  but  mort 
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c  fUnhr  (1  Kings  zziL  19),  God  u  presented  upon  his  throne,  encompassed  with  all 
the  'hosts  of  heaven'  standing  on  his  rifht  hand,  and  on  his  left,  which  can  he 
I  understood  of  no  other  than  of  the  angels,  that  wait  for  the  commands  of  their 
I  Sovereign,  and  stand  about,  not  to  counsel  him,  but  to  receive  his  orders.  The  sun, 
f  moon,  and  stars,  are  called  his  '  hosts'  (Deut  iv.  19) ;  appointed  by  him  for  the 
r  l^emment  of  inferior  things :  he  hath  an  absolute  authority  over  the  greatest  and 
ttie  least  creatures ;  over  those  that  are  most  dreadful,  and  those  that  are  most  bene- 
ficial ;  over  the  good  angels  that  wilUnglv  obey  him,  over  the  evil  angels  that  seem 
most  incapable  of  government  And  as  he  is  thus  'Lord  of  hosts,'  he  is  the  *  Kins 
of  glory,'  or  a  slorious  King  (Ps.  zxiv.  10).  You  find  him  called  a  'great  Kin?, 
the  '  Most  Hi^ '  (Ps.  zcii.  1),  the  Supreme  Monarch,  there  being  no  dignity  m 
heaven  or  earm  but  what  is  dim  before  nim,  and  infinitely  inferior  to  him ;  yea,  he 
hath  the  title  of  'Onlv  King'  (1  Tim.  vi.  15).  The  tiUe  of  royalty  truly  and  pro- 
perlv  only  belongs  to  nim :  you  may  see  it  described  very  magnificently  by  David, 
at  the  fi«e-will  offering  for  the  building  of  the  temple  (1  €hron.  zxix.  11,  12) : 
'  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory, 
and  the  majesty ;  thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  God,  and  thou  art  exalted  as  Head  above 
all :  both  riches  and  honour  come  of  thee,  and  thou  reignest  over  all ;  and  in  thy 
hand  is  power  and  might ;  and  in  thy  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and  to  give  strength 
to  alL'  He  hath  an  eminency  of  power  or  authority  above  all :  all  ei^ly  princes 
received  their  diadems  from  him,  yea,  even  those  that  will  not  acknowledge  him, 
and  he  hath  a  more  absolute  power  over  them  than  they  can  challenee  over  their 
meanest  vassals :  as  God  hath  a  knowledge  infinitely  above  our  knowledge,  so  he 
bath  a  dominion  incomprehensibly  above  any  dominion  of  man  ;  and,  by  all  the 
ahadows  drawn  firom  the  authority  of  one  man  over  another,  we  can  have  but  weak 
glimmerings  of  the  authority  and  dominion  of  God. 

There  is  a  threefold  dominion  of  God.  1 .  Natural,  which  is  absolute  over  all 
creatures,  and  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  God  as  Creator.  2.  Spiritual,  or  gracious, 
^  which  is  a  dominion  over  his  church  as  redeemed,  and  founded  in  the  covenant  of 
grace.  3.  A  glorious  kingdom,  at  the  winding  up  of  all,  wherein  he  shall  reign 
over  all,  either  in  the  glory  of  his  mercy,  as  over  the  glorified  saints,  or  in  the  glory 
of  his  justice,  in  the  condemned  devils  and  men.  The  first  dominion  is  founded  in 
nature ;  the  second  in  grace ;  the  thud  in  regard  of  the  blessed  in  grace ;  in  regard 
of  the  damned,  in  demerit  in  them,  and  justice  in  him.  He  is  Lord  of  all  thines, 
and  always  in  regard  of  propriety  (Ps.  xxiv.  1) :  '  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the 
fblness  thereof;  the  worm,  and  all  that  dwell  therein.'  The  earth,  with  the  riches 
and  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  it ;  the  habitable  world,  with  every  thine  that  moves 
upon  it,  are  his ;  he  hath  the  sole  ri^ht,  and  what  right  soever  any  otners  have  is 
derived  firom  him.  In  regard  also  of.  possession  (Gen.  xiv.  22) :  '  The  Most  High 
God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth :'  in  respect  of  whom,  man  b  not  the  proprietary 
nor  possessor,  but  usufructuary  at  the  will  of  this  grand  Lord. 

In  the  prosecution  of  Ais,  I.  I  shall  lay  down  some  general  propositions  for  the 
clearing  and  confirming  it  II.  I  shall  shew  wherein  this  right  of  dominion  is 
foimded.  III.  What  the  nature  of  it  is.  IV.  Wherein  it  consists ;  and  how  it  is 
manifested. 

I.  Some  general  propositions  for  the  dearing  and  confirming  of  it. 
1.  We  must  know  tne  difierence  between  the  might  or  power  of  God  and  his 
authority.  We  commonly  mean  by  the  power  of  God  the  strength  of  God,  whereby 
he  is  able  to  efiTect  all  his  purposes ;  by  the  authority  of  God,  we  mean  the  right  he 
hath  to  act  what  he  pleases :  omnipotence  is  his  physical  power,  whereby  he  is 
able  to  do  what  he  wiU ;  dominion  is  his  moral  power,  whereoy  it  is  lawful  for  him 
to  do  what  he  will.  Amone  men,  strength  and  authority  are  two  distinct  things ;  a 
subiect  may  be  a  giant,  and  be  stronger  than  his  prince,  but  he  hath  not  the  same 
authority  as  his  prince :  worldly  dominion  may  be  seated,  not  in  a  brawny  arm, 
but  a  sickly  and  mfirm  body.  As  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  distinguished ;  know- 
ledge respects  the  matter,  being,  and  nature  of  a  thing ;  wisdom  respects  the  har- 
mony, order,  and  actual  usefulness  of  a  thing ;  knowledge  searcheth  the  nature  of 
a  thing,  and  wisdom  employs  that  thing  to  its  proper  use :  a  man  may  have  much 
knowledge,  and  little  wisdom ;  so  a  man  may  have  much  strength,  and  little  or  no 
authority ;  a  greater  strength  may  be  settled  in  the  servant,  bat  a  greater  authority 
feddes  m  the  master ;  strength  is  the  natural  vigour  of  a  man :  God  hath  an  infinite 
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strength,  be  hath  a  strength  to  bring  to  paM  whatsoever  he  decreet ;  he  artiwitW 
fkinting  and  weakness  (Isa.  xl.  28),  and  impairs  not  hia  strength  bv  the  exerdierf 
=t :  as  God  is  Lord,  he  hath  a  right  to  enact ;  as  he  is  alnu^ty,  he  hath  spow 
to  execute ;  his  strength  is  the  executive  power  belonging  to  his  dominion :  in  msd 
of  his  sovereignty,  he  liath  a  right  to  command  all  creatures ;  in  regard  of  b 
almiglitiness  he  hath  power  to  make  his  commands  be  obeyed,  or  to  punish  na 
for  the  violation  of  them  :  his  power  is  that  whereby  he  subdues  all  creatum  Bofa 
him ;  his  dominion  is  that  whereby  he  hath  a  ri^ht  to  subdue  all  creatures  jaitt 
him.  Tliis  dominion  is  a  right  of  making  what  he  pleases,  of  possessing  whiil* 
made,  of  disposing  of  what  he  doth  possess ;  whereas  his  power  is  an  ability  to  nib 
what  he  ^lath  a  right  to  create,  to  hold  what  he  doth  possess,  and  to  eiecme  tk 
manner  wherein  he  resolves  to  dispose  of  his  creatures. 

2.  All  the  other  attributes  of  God  refer  to  this  perfection  of  dominion.  Th^  iD 
bespeak  him  fit  for  it,  and  are  discovered  in  the  exercise  of  it  (which  hath  wn 
manifested  in  the  discourses  of  those  attributes  we  haye  passed  through  hitherto). 
ilis  goodness  fits  him  for  it,  because  he  can  never  use  his  authority  but  for  the  good 
of  tlie  creatures,  and  conducting  them  to  their  true  end  :  his  wisdom  can  neTcrlc 
mistaken  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  his  power  can  accomplish  the  decrees  that  flow  frcno 
his  absolute  authority.  A\liat  can  be  more  rightful  than  the  placing  authority  in 
such  an  infinite  Goodness,  that  hath  bowels  to  pity,  as  well  as  a  scei^  to  swsjhii 
subjects  ?  that  hath  a  mind  to  contrive,  and  a  will  to  regulate  his  contriTiDcei 
for  his  own  glor}'  and  his  creatures'  good,  and  an  arm  of  power  to  bring  to  pta 
what  he  orders  ?  Without  this  dominion,  some  perfections,  as  justice  and  merer, 
would  lie  in  obscurity,  and  much  of  his  wisdom  would  be  shrouded  from  our  Bglt 
and  knowledge. 

3.  This  of  dominion,  as  well  as  that  of  power,  hath  been  acknowledged  by  sH 
The  high  priest  was  to  *  waive  the  offering,  or  shake  it  to  and  fro  (Exod.  xxix.24), 
which  the  Jews  sny  was  customarily  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  soath,  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  to  signify  God*s  sovereignty  over  all  the  paitd  of  the 
world ;  and  some  of  the  heathens,  in  their  adorations,  turned  their  bodies  to  all 
quarters,  to  signify  the  extensive  dominion  of  God  throughout  the  whole  earth. 
That  dominion  did  of  right  pertain  to  the  Deity,  was  confessed  by  the  heathen  in 
the  name  *Baal,'  given  to  their  idols,  which  signifies  Lord  ;  and  was  not  a  name  of 
one  idol,  adored  for  a  god,  but  common  to  all  the  eastern  idols.  God  hath  intenroven 
the  notion  of  lus  sovereignty  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man,  in  the  noblest 
and  most  inward  acts  of  his  soul,  in  that  faculty  or  act  which  is  most  necessary  foi 
him,  in  his  converse  in  this  world,  either  with  God  or  man  :  it  is  stamped  upon  the 
conscience  of  man,  and  flashes  in  his  face  in  every  act  of  self-judgment  conscience 
passes  u|)on  a  man :  every  reflection  of  conscience  implies  an  obligation  of  man  ts 
some  law  '  written  in  his  heart*  (Rom.  ii.  15).  This  law  cannot  be  without  a  legislator, 
nor  this  legislator  without  a  sovereign  dominion ;  these  are  but  natival  and  easv  con- 
sequences in  the  mind  of  man  from  every  act  of  conscience.  The  indelible  autlioritj 
of  cvinscience  in  man,  in  the  whole  exercise  of  it,  bears  a  respect  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  God,  cloarlv  proclaims  not  only  a  supreme  Being,  but  a  supreme  Gover- 
nor, and  points  m:ui  directly  to  it,  that  a  man  may  as  soon  deny  his  naving  such  a 
reflecting  principle  witliin  him,  as  deny  God's  dominion  over  him,  and  consequently 
over  the  whole  world  of  rational  creatures. 

4.  Tliis  notion  of  sovereignty  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a  God.  To  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  acknowledge  him  a  rewarder,  are  linked 
together  (Heb.  xi.  6).  To  acknowledge  him  a  rewarder,  is  to  acknowledge  liim  a 
governor ;  rewards  being  the  marks  of  dominion.  The  verj-  name  of  a  God  includes 
m  it  a  supremacy  and  an  actual  rule.  He  cannot  be  conceived  as  God,  but  he  must 
be  conceived  as  the  highest  authority  in  the  world.  It  is  as  possible  for  him  not  to 
be  God  as  not  to  be  supreme.     Wherein  can  the  exercise  of  nis  excellencies  be  ap- 

Sarent,  but  in  his  sovereicii  rule  ?  To  fancy  an  infinite  power  without  a  supreme 
ominion,  is  to  fancy  a  nnghtv  senseless  statue,  fit  to  be  beheld,  but  not  fit  to  he 
obeyed  ;  as  not  being  able  or  naving  no  right  to  give  out  orders,  or  not  caring  for 
the  exercise  of  it.  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  chief  being,  but  he  must  he 
supposed  to  give  laws  to  all,  and  receive  laws  from  none.  And  if  we  suppose  him 
with  a  perfection  of  justice  and  righteousness  (which  we  must  do,  unless  we  would 
make  a  lame  and  imperfect  God)  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  an  entire  dominion 
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e  without  which  he  could  never  be  Me  to  manifest  his  justice.  And  without  a  supreme 
c  dominion  he  could  not  manifest  the  supremacy  and  infinitencss  of  his  righteousnesau 
;  (1.)  We  cannot  suppose  God  a  Creator,  without  supposing  a  sovereign  dominion 

£  in  him.  No  creature  can  be  made  without  some  law  in  its  nature ;  if  it  had  not 
!.  law,  it  would  be  created  to  no  purpose,  to  no  regular  end.  It  would  be  utterly  un- 
i  becoming  an  infinite  wisdom  to  create  a  lawless  creature,  a  creature  wholly  vain ; 
k  much  less  can  a  rational  creature  be  made  without  a  law ;  if  it  had  no  law,  it  were 
i.  not  rational :  for  the  very  notion  of  a  rational  creatUre  implies  reason  to  be  a  law 
t  to  ity  and  implies  an  acting  by  rule.  If  you  could  suppose  rational  creatures  with- 
i  out  a  law,  you  might  suppose  that  they  might  blaspheme  their  Creator,  and  murder 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  commit  the  most  abominable  villanies  destructive  to 
human  ioeie^,  without  sin ;  for  '  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression.*' 
But  thoae  tfamgs  are  accounted  sins  by  all  mankind,  and  sins  against  the  Supreme 
Being :  so  that  a  dominion,  and  the  exercise  of  it,  is  so  fast  linked  to  God,  so  entirely 
in  him,  so  intrinsic  in  his  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  a  rational  creature 
can  be  made  b^  him,  without  a  stamp  and  mark  of  that  dominion  in  his  very  nature 
and  frame ;  it  is  so  inseparable  from  God  in  his  very  act  of  creation. 

(2.)  It  is  such  a  dommion  as  cannot  be  renounced  by  God  himself.  It  is  so  in- 
trinsic and  connatural  to  him,  so  inlaid  in  the  nature  of  God,  that  he  cannot  strip 
himself  of  it,  nor  of  the  exercise  of  it,  while  any  creature  remains.  It  is  preserved 
fay  him«  for  it  could  not  subsist  of  itself;  it  is  governed  by  him,  it  coula  not  else 
answer  its  end.  It  is  impossible  there  can  be  a  creature,  which  hath  not  God  for 
ita  Lord.  Christ  himselr,  though  in  regurd  of  his  Deity  equal  with  God,  yet  in 
regard  of  his  created  state,  and  assuming  our  nature,  was  God*s  servant,  was  go^ 
Ycmed  by  him  in  the  whole  of  his  office,  acted  according  to  his  command  and 
directions;  God  calls  him  his  servant  (Isa. xlii.  1) :  and  Christ,  in  that  prophetic 
paalm  of  him,  calls  God  his  Lord  (Ps.  xvi.  2) :  *  O  my  soul,  thou  hast  said  unto  the 
Lord,  Thou  art  my  Lord.'  It  was  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise ;  justice  had  been 
■o  &r  from  being  satisfied,  that  it  had  been  highly  incensed  if  the  order  of  things 
in  the  due  subjection  to  God  had  been  broke,  and  his  terms  had  not  been  compli^ 
with.  It  would  be  a  judgment  upon  the  world  if  God  should  give  up  the  govern- 
ment to  any  else,  as  it  is  when  he  gives  *  children  to  be  princes'  (Isa.  iii.  4) ;  L  e, 
children  in  understanding;. 

(3.)  It  is  so  inseparable,  that  it  cannot  be  communicated  to  any  creature.  No 
creature  is  able  to  exercise  it ;  every  creature  is  unable  to  perform  all  the  offices  tliat 
belong  to  this  dominion.  No  creature  can  impose  laws  upon  the  consciences  of 
men:  man  knows  not  the  inlets  into  the  soul,  his  pen  cannot  reach  the  inwards  of 
man.  What  laws  he  hath  power  to  propose  to  conscience,  he  cannot  s&e  executed : 
because  every  creature  wants  omniscience ;  he  is  not  able  to  ^rccive  all  those 
breaches  of  the  law  which  may  be  committed  at  the  same  time  m  so  many  cities, 
BO  many  chambers.  Or,  suppose  an  angel,  in  regard  of  the  height  of  his  standing, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  walls,  and  darkness,  and  distance  to  obstruct  his  view,  can 
behold  men's  actions,  yet  he  cannot  know  the  internal  acts  of  men's  minds  and 
wills,  without  some  outward  eruption  and  appearance  of  them.  And  if  he  be  igno- 
rant of  them,  how  can  he  execute  his  laws  7  If  he  only  understand  the  outward 
fact  without  the  inward  thought,  how  can  he  dispense  a  justice  proportionable  to 
tlie  crime  ?  he  must  needs  be  ignorant  of  that  which  adds  the  greatest  aggravation 
sometimes  to  a  sin,  and  inffict  a  Lghter  punishment  upon  that  which  receives  a 
deejier  tincture  firom  the  inward  posture  of  the  mind,  than  another  fact*  may  do^ 
which  in  the  outward  act  may  appear  more  base  and  unjust ;  and  so  while  he  intends 
righteousness,  m^  act  a  degree  of  injustice.  Besides,  no  creature  can  inffict  a 
due  punishment  for  sin :  ihat  which  is  due  to  sin,  is  a  loss  of  the  vision  and  sight 
of  God;  but  none  can  deprive  any  of  that  but  God  himself;  nor  can  a  creature 
reward  another  with  eternal  life,  which  consists  in  communion  with  God,  which 
none  but  God  can  bestow." 

II.  Wherein  the  dominion  of  God  is  founded. 

1.  On  the  excellency  of  his  nature.  Indeed,  a  bare  excellency  of  nature  beqieaks 
a  fitness  for  government,  but  doth  not  properly  convey  a  right  of  government. 
Excellency  speaks  aptitude,  not  title :  a  subject  may  have  more  wisdom  than  tho 
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prince,  and  be  fitter  to  hold  the  feint  of  goremuicn^  bat  be  hsth  not  a  tiili  to 
loyalty.  A  man  of  large  o^Mcity  and  itrong  Tiitue  ia  fit  to  aenre  his  coontn  a 
pariiament,  but  the  election  of  the  people  oonreya  a  title  to  him.  Yet  a  stna  of 
mtellectnal  and  moral  abilities  beyond  othei%  ia  a  fonndation  for  dominion.  Ani  it 
b  commonly  leen  that  such  eminences  in  men,  thoagb  they  do  not  invest  them  lo 
a  civil  aothority,  or  an  authority  of  juriadiction,  jret  thejr  cxeate  a  TeneratioD  in  ife 
minds  of  men';  their  virtue  attracts  reverence,  and  their  advice  b  legardsd  si  ■ 
oracle.  Old  men  by  their  age,  when  stored  with  more  wisdom  and  knowkd^  bf 
reason  of  their  long  experience,  acquire  a  kind  of  power  over  the  yoongcr  in  tlvr 
dictates  and  counsels,  so  that  they  gain,  by  the  atrensth  of  that  ezcdlency,  s  m! 
authority  in  the  minds  of  those  men  they  eonyene  with,  and  poaaeas  themielTaet 
a  deep  respect  from  them.     God  therefore  beinff  an  incomprenenaibli 


deep  respect  from  them.  God  therefore  bein^  an  incomprehenaible  oohbi  of  iQ 
perfection,  and  possessing  infinitely  all  thoae  vutnea  that  ma^  lay  a  daim  to  do- 
minion, hath  the  first  foundation  of  it  in  his  own  nature,  nim  incon^arsbk  nd 
unparalleled  excellency,  as  well  as  the  greatneaa  of  hia  work,  attracts  the  vobntaj 
worship  of  him  as  a  scnrereign  Lord  (Ps.  IzxzvL  8) :  '  Among  the  gods  there  bune 
like  unto  thee ;  neither  are  there  any  works  like  unto  thy  work.  All  natioot  tbaC 
come  and  worship  before  thee.'  Though  his  benefits  are  great  engagements  to  cor 
obedience  and  affection,  yet  his  infinite  majesty  and  perfection  requires  the  fini 
place  in  our  acknowledgments  and  adorations.  Upon  this  account  God  dtimi  ii 
(Isa.  xlvi.  9)  *  '  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me ;  I  will  do  all  my  pleanK:' 
and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  upon  the  same  account  acknowledgeth  it  (Jer.  x.  6, 7): 
*  Forasmuch  as  there  is  none  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  thou  art  great,  and  thy  ume 
is  great  in  might :  who  would  not  fear  thee,  O  King  of  nationa  ?  for  to  thee  dodi  it 
appertain :  forasmuch  as  there  is  none  like  unto  thee.*  And  this  is  a  more  noble  litk 
en  dominion,  it  being  an  uncreated  title,  and  more  eminent  than  that  of  oeatiflD  or 
preservation.  This  is  the  natural  order  God  hath  placed  in  his  creatures,  that  tiie 
more  excellent  should  rule  the  inferior.*  He  committed  not  the  government  of 
lower  creatures  to  lions  and  tigers,  that  have  a  delight  in  blood,  but  no  knovled^ 
of  \irtue ;  but  to  man,  who  had  an  eminence  in  his  nature  above  other  ciestnm, 
and  was  formed  with  a  perfect  rectitude,  and  a  height  of  reason  to  guide  the  reiss 
over  them.  In  man,  the  soul  being  of  a  nK>re  sublime  nature,  is  set  of  right  to  mW 
over  the  body ;  the  mind,  the  most  excellent  facult}-  of  the  soul,  to  rule  orcr  thf 
other  powers  of  it ;  and  wisdom,  the  most  excellent  habit  of  the  mind,  to  guide  aad 
regulate  that  in  its  determinations ;  and  when  the  body  and  sensitive  appetite  ctffl- 
tml  the  soul  and  mind,  it  is  an  usurpation  against  nature,  not  a  rule  accofdine  ^) 
nature.  The  excellency,  therefore,  of  the  Divine  nature  is  the  natural  foondatica 
for  his  dominion.  He  hath  wisdom  to  know  what  is  fit  for  him  to  do,  and  as 
immutable  righteousness  whereby  he  cannot  do  any  thin?  base  and  unworthy :  be 
hath  a  foreknowledge  whereby  be  is  able  to  order  al)  things  to  answer  his  o«i 
glorious  designs  and  the  end  of  his  government,  that  nothing  can  go  awr\',  nocbinf 
mit  him  to  a  stand,  and  constrain  him  to  meditate  new  counsels.  So  that  if  it  cooU 
be  supposed  that  the  world  had  not  been  created  by  him,  that  the  parts  of  it  had  met 
toother  by  chance,  and  been  compacted  into  such  a  body,  none  but  God.  ibe 
supreme  and  most  excellent  Being  in  the  world,  could  have  merited,  and  defieTvi<dlT 
challenged  the  government  of  it ;  because  nothing  had  an  excellency  of  nature  to 
capacitate  it  for  it,  as  he  hath,  or  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  him  for  a  snfliciencj 
to  govern." 

2.  It  is  founded  in  his  act  (^creation.  He  is  the  sovereign  Lord,  as  he  if  the 
almighty  Creator.  The  relation  of  an  entire  Creator  induceUi  the  relation  of  aa 
absolute  Lord ;  he  that  gives  being,  life,  motion,  that  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  being 
of  a  thing,  which  was  before  nothing,  that  hath  nothing  to  concur  with  him,  nothing 
to  assist  him,  but  by  his  sole  power  commands  it  to  stand  up  into  being,  is  the 
unquestionable  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  that  thing  that  hath  no  dependence  but 
upon  him :  and  by  this  act  of  creation,  which  extended  to  all  things,  he  became 
universal  Sovereign  over  all  things :  and  those  that  waive  the  excellency  of  his 
mature  as  the  foundation  of  his  government,  easily  acknowledge  the  sufficiencr  of 
it  upon  his  actual  creation.  His  dominion  of  jurisdiction  results  from  creatioB. 
When  God  himself  makes  an  oration  in  defence  of  his  sovereignty  (Job.  xxxvin.), 
chief  arguments  arc  drawn  from  creation ;  and  (Ps.  xcv.  3,  5),  *  The  Lord  is  i 
(0  Barnsuil.  Tb«olog-  Kat.  p.  767.  («)  Camero.  p.  971.  Amynii,  Dbstrt.  Fp.  71,  n 
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■tands  upon  this  basis :  *  The  heavens  are  thine,  the  earth  also  is  thine  :  as  for  t}ie 
worid,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  thou  hast  founded  them'  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  11).  Upon  this 
title  of  forming  Israel  as  a  creature,  or  rather  as  a  church,  he  demands  their  service 
^    to  him  as  their  Sovereign :  *  O  Jacob  and  Israel,  thou  art  my  servant,  I  have 
■*  formed  thee:  thou  art  my  servant,  O  Israel'  (Isa.  xliv.  21).    The  sovereignty  of 
^    Ood  naturally  ariseth  from  the  relation  of  all  things  to  himself  as  their  entire 
■I-   Creator,  and  their  natural  and  inseparable  dependence  upon  him  in  regard  of  their 
I*   being  and  well-being.     It  depends  not  upon  the  election  of  men ;    God  hath  a 
^   natural  dominion  over  us  as  creatures,  oefore  he  hath  a  dominion  by  consent 
9'    over  us  as  converts :  as  soon  as  ever  any  thing  began  to  be  a  creature,  it  was  a 
Si    vassal  to  God,  as  a  Lord.   Every  man  is  acknowledged  to  have  a  right  of  possessing 
f    what  he  hath  made,  and  a  power  of  dominion  over  what  he  hath  framed :  he  may 
i!    either  cherish  his  own  work,  or  dash  it  in  pieces;  he  may  either  add  a  greater 
',.    comeliness  to  it,  or  deface  what  he  hath  already  imparted.     He  hath  a  right  of 
f    property  in  it ;  no  other  man  can,  without  injury,  pilfer  his  own  work  from  him. 
t«     The  work  hath  no  propriety  in  itself;  the  right  must  lie  in  the  immediate  framer, 
I     or  in  the  person  that  employed  him.    The  first  cause  of  every  thing  hath  an 
i     unquestionable  dominion  of  propriety  in  it  upon  the  score  of  justice.     By  the  law 
of  nations,  the  first  finder  of  a  country  is  esteemed  the  rightful  possessor  and  lord 
of  that  country,  and  the  first  inventor  of  an  art  hath  a  ri^t  of  exercising  it     If  a 
man  hath  a  just  claim  of  dominion  over  that  thing  whose  materials  were  not  of  his 
finuninjB^,  but  from  only  the  addition  of  a  new  figure  from  his  skill ;  as  a  limner 
over  his  picture,  the  cloth  whereof  he  never  made,  nor  the  colours  wherewith  he 
draws  it  were  never  endued  by  him  with  their  distinct  qualities,  but  only  he  applies 
tiiem  by  his  art,  to  compose  such  a  figure ;  much  more  hath  God  a  rightful  claim 
of  dommion  over  his  creatures,  whose  entire  being,  both  in  matter  and  form,  and 
•very  particle  of  their  exceUency,  was  breathed  out  by  the  word  of  his  mouth.    He 
did  not  only  give  the  matter  a  form,  but  bestowed  upon  the  matter  itself  a  being ; 
it  was  formed  by  none  to  his  hand,  as  the  matter  is  on  which  an  artist  works.  He  had 
the  being  of  all  things  in  his  own  power,  and  it  was  at  his  choice  whether  he  would 
impart  it  or  no ;  there  can  be  no  juster  and  stronger  ground  of  a  claim  than  this. 
A  man  hath  a  right  to  a  piece  of  brass  or  gold  by  his  purchase,  but  when  by  his 
engraving  he  haUi  formed  it  into  an  excellent  statue,  tnere  results  an  increase  of 
ills  right  upon  the  account  of  his  artifice.    God's  creation  of  the  matter  of  man  gave 
liim  a  right  over  man  ;  but  his  creation  of  him  in  so  eminent  an  excellency,  with 
reason  to  guide  him,  a  clear  eye  of  understanding  to  discern  light  from  darkness, 
smd  truth  from  falsehood,  a  freedom  of  will  to  act  accordingly,  and  an  original 
righteousness  aft  the  varnish  and  beauty  of  all ;  here  is  the  strongest  foundation  for 
A  claim  of  authority  over  man,  and  the  strongest  obligation  on  man  for  subjection 
to  God.     If  all  those  things  had  been  past  over  to  God  by  another  hand,  he  could 
not  be  the  supreme  Lord,  nor  could  have  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  them  at 
his  pleasure:   that  would  have  been  the  invasion  of  another's  right     Besides, 
creation  is  the  only  first  discovery  of  his  dominion.     Before  the  world  was  framed 
there  was  nothing  but  God  himself,  and,  properly,  nothing  is  said  to  have  domi- 
nion over  itself;  this  is  a  relative  attribute,  reflecting  on  the  works  of  God.'     He 
had  a  right  of  dominion  in  his  nature  from  eternity,  but  before  creation  he  was 
actually  Lord  only  of  a  nullity :  where  there  is  nothing  it  can  have  no  relation ; 
nothing  is  not  the  subject  of  possession  nor  of  dominion.     There  could  be  ne 
exercise  of  this  dominion  without  creation  :  what  exercise  can  a  sovereign  have 
without  subjects?  Sovereignty  speaks  a  relation  to  subjects,  and  none  is  properly  a 
sovereign  without  subjects.     To  conclude :  from  lience  doth  result  God's  universal 
dominion;   for  being  Maker  of  all,  he  is  the  Ruler  of  all,  and  his  perpetual 
dominion ;  for  as  long  as  God  continues  in  the  relation  of  Creator,  the  right  of  his 
sovereignty  as  Creator  cannot  be  abolished. 

3.  As  God  is  the  final  cause,  or  end  of  all,  he  is  Lord  of  all.  The  end  hath  a 
greater  sovereignty  in  actions  than  the  actor  itself:  the  actor  hath  a  sovereignty 
over  others  in  action,  but  the  end  for  which  any  one  works  hath  a  sovereignty  over 

(«)  Stoufhton'i  *  RightMUS  Man'i  Plea,'  Scfin.  VI.  p.  tt 
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the  agent  himself:  a  Irmner  ImtU  a  suvcroifmty  over  tlie  picture  he  is  fruDUK^at 
Imth  framed,  but  the  end  for  which  he  trained  it,  eittier  his  profit  he  despied  rai 
it,  or  the  honour  and  credit  of  skill  he  aimed  at  in  it,  hath  a  dominion  orcr  the 
limner  himself :  the  end  moves  and  excites  tlie  artist  to  work ;  it  spirits  him  in  it, 
conducts  him  in  his  whole  business,  possesses  his  mind,  and  sits  trimnphant  in  Ua 
in  all  the  progress  of  his  work ;  it  is  the  iirst  cause  tor  whieh  the  whole  vtrk  ii 
wrought/  Now  God,  in  his  actual  creation  of  all,  is  the  sorereign  ead  sf  iB; 
'  for  Uiy  pleasure  thev  are  and  were  created '  (Rev.  iv.  11)  ;  '  The  Lord  hadi  nade 
all  things  for  himself  (Prov.  xvi.  4).  Man,  indeed,  is  the  subordinate  and  imme- 
diate end  of  the  lower  creation,  and  therefore  had  the  dominion  over  lAa 
creatures  granted  to  him :  but  God  being  the  ultimate  and  principal  end,  hath  Ike 
sovereign  and  principal  dominion ;  all  things  as  much  refer  to  him,  as  the  last  end, 
as  they  flow  from  hun  as  the  first  cause.  So  that,  as  I  said  belc»e,  if  the  wM 
had  been  compacted  toother  by  a  jumbling  chance,  without  a  wise  hand,  as  mom 
have  foolishly  imagined,  none  could  have  been  an  antagonist  with  God  for  the 
government  of  the  world;  but  God,  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  wmU 
have  been  the  Rector  of  it,  unless  those  atoms  that  had  composed  the  world  had 
had  an  ability  to  govern  it.  Since  there  could  be  no  universal  end  of  all  things  W 
God,  God  only  can  claim  an  entire  right  to  the  government  of  it  ;  for  thoin  nsi 
be  the  end  of  the  lower  creation,  yet  man  is  not  the  end  of  himself  and  his  owi 
being ;  he  is  not  the  end  of  the  creation  of  the  supreme  heavens ;  he  is  not  aUe  tf 
govern  them  ;  they  are  out  of  his  ken,  and  out  or  his  reach.  None  fit  in  regard  rf 
the  excellency  of  nature,  to  be  the  chief  end  of  the  whole  world  but  God ;  and  dicR- 
fore  none  can  have  a  riffht  to  the  dominion  of  it  but  God :  in  this  regard  Gtit 
dominion  difiers  from  we  dominion  of  all  earthly  potentates.  All  the  wakjedb  h 
creation  were  made  for  God  as  their  end,  so  are  not  people  for  nders,  hot  rnkn 
made  for  people  for  their  protection,  and  the  preservation  of  order  in  socieliea 

4.  The  dominion  of  God  is  founded  upon  his  preservation  of  things.  (Fl  ler. 
3, 4)  :  *  The  Lord  is  a  great  King  above  all  gods :'  why  ?  '  In  his  hand  are  all  ^ 
deep  places  of  the  earth.'  While  his  hand  holds  things,  his  hand  hath  a  donuiiioi 
over  them.  He  that  holds  a  stone  in  the  air,  exerciseth  a  dominion  orcr  iti 
natural  inclination  in  hindering  it  from  falling.  The  creature  depends  whoOy  upoo 
God  in  its  preservation  ;  as  soon  as  that  Divine  hand  which  sustains  every  tlung 
were  withdrawn,  a  languishment  and  swooning  would  be  the  next  turn  in  the  ere*' 
ture.  He  is  called  Lord,  Adotud,  in  regard  oi  his  sustentation  of  all  things  by  kv 
continual  influx ;  the  word  coming  of  rTKi  which  signifies  a  basis  or  pular,  tbtt 
supports  a  building.  God  is  the  Lord  of  all,  as  he  is  the  sustainer  of  all  by  I0 
power,  as  well  as  the  Creator  of  all  by  his  word.  The  sun  hath  a  sovereign  ^ 
minion  over  its  own  beams,  which  depend  upon  it,  so  that  if  he  withdraws  hunadi^ 
they  all  attend  him,  and  the  world  is  left  in  darkness.  God  maintains  the  vigoir 
of  all  things,  conducts  them  in  their  operations;  so  that  nothing  that  they  fS^ 
nothing  that  they  have,  but  is  owing  to  his  preserving  power.  The  Master  of  tiM 
great  family  may  as  well  be  called  the  Lord  of  it,  since  every  member  of  it  depo^ 
upon  him  for  the  support  of  that  being  he  first  gave  them,  and  holds  of  his  empf^ 
As  the  ri^ht  to  govern  resulted  from  creation,  so  it  is  perpetuated  by  the  presoti* 
tion  of  things. 

5.  The  dominion  of  God  is  strengthened  by  the  innumerable  benefits  he  bcs(0*[> 
upon  his  creatures :  the  benefits  he  confers  upon  us  after  creation,  are  not  the  ^ 
ginal  ground  of  his  dominion.  A  man  hath  not  authority  over  his  servant  fttsntkf 
jLindness  he  shews  to  him,  but  his  authority  commenceth  before  any  act  of  kindsrt 
and  is  founded  upon  a  right  of  purchase,  conquest,  or  compact  Dominion  dotho^ 
depend  upon  mere  benefits ;  then  inferiors  might  have  dominion  over  superiort.  A 
peasant  may  save  the  life  of  a  prince  to  whom  he  was  not  subject;  he  hsthB^ 
therefore  a  right  to  step  up  into  his  throne  and  give  laws  to  him  :  and  children  tW 
maintain  their  parents  in  their  poverty,  might  then  acquire  an  authority  over  tb* 
which  they  can  never  climb  to ;  because  the  benefits  they  confer  cannot  psrJ^ 
the  benefits  they  have  received  from  the  authors  of  their  lives.  The  bounties  of  Ot' 
to  us  add  nothing  to  the  intrinsic  right  of  his  natural  dominion  ;  they  beinf  ^ 
effects  of  that  sovereignty,  as  he  is  a  rewarder  and  governor ;.  as  the  b^3»* 
prince  bestows  upon  his  favourite  increases  not  that  right  of  authority  wWd  • 

(f )  Vld  Lcstiiur.  de  Perfiect.  Divin.  pp.  77,  78. 
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inlicfeiit  in  die  erown,  bat  stiaigdicns  dbat  dwniMnn  m  h  ttaadi  in  nlitiiiB  %o  th» 
teeemr,  hy  menamng  the  oWlgwtino  of  the  iiwumile  to  an  iili  ■  ■  im  t  of  haaOf  not 
inly  as  lus  natonl  prince,  but  hk  giaiiuu»  hmArtor.  The  bencfiomee  of  God 
■dda,  dioagh  not  an  original  i^it  of  po|wer,yct  a  foHndafionof  a  atyongcrmhcaid" 
ng  Uie  creatore,  if  he  walks  in  a  Tioution  and  Ibrgctfiilneai  of  diooe  *»— **^,  and 
piul  in  jneoes  the  links  of  that  ingenuous  dntj  thej  eall  §or;  and  an  nrrarinn  of 
Bzerdsing  of  jostice  in  punishing  the  delinaiient,  iriuch  m  a  part  of  Us  empire 
;i8a.L2):  '  Hear,  OheaTcns,  and  give  car,  OcavU^  the  Lord  hath  spoken;  I  have 
nourished  children,  and  thej  hare  rriwUcd  against  mft,'  l¥ns  the  firadamental 
eight  as  Creator  is  made  more  indiqpntahle  1^  his  rdation  ns  a  henefiwtor,  and 
muxe  MM  being  so  after  a  Corfeitmre  of  what  was  enjojred  by  creation.  The  benefits 
»f  Grod  are  innumerable,  and  so  magnifieent  that  thej  cannot  meet  with  anj  eook- 
■ensation  finom  the  creature ;  and,  therefore,  do  necessarily  reqmre  a  submission 
woim  the  creature^  and  an  acknowledgment  of  Dirine  authority.  But  that  benefit  of 
redemptioin  doth  add  a  stronger  risht  of  dominion  to  God ;  smce  he  hath  not  only 
SB  a  Creator  ffiren  them  being  and  life  as  his  creatures,  but  paid  a  price,  the  price 
vf  his  Son's  uood,  for  their  rescue  from  captiTity ;  so  that  he  hath  a  sorereign^  of 
giaee  as  well  as  natore,  and  the  ransomed  ones  belong  to  him  as  Redeemer  as  well 
SB  Creator  (1  Cor.  tL  19,  20) :  <  Ye  are  not  jrour  own,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a 
price;'  therefore  your  bo^  and  your  ^nrit  are  God's.  By  this  he  acontred  a  right  of 
BBodier  kind,  and  bowht  usfrom  that  uncontrollable  lorddiip  we  aflectedorer  our- 
■elrea  by  the  sin  of  A£an,  that  he  might  use  us  as  his  own  peculiar  for  his  own  gloiy 
■ad  sendee.  By  this  redemption  there  results  to  God  a  right  orer  our  bodies,  orer 
onr  sinrits^  over  our  senrice%  as  wdl  as  by  creation ;  and  to  ihew  the  strength  of  this 
riwh^  Uie  apostle  repe^  it,  'you  are  bought ; '  a  purdiase  cannot  be  without  a  price 
pmd ;  but  ne  adds  price  also^  '  bought  with  a  pnce.'  To  strengthen  the  title,  pur- 
diase  gare  him  a  new  righ^  and  the  greatness  of  the  price  estahUshed  that  right 
The  more  a  man  pays  for  a  thing,  the  more  usuaUy  we  say,  he  deserves  to  hare  it, 
he  hath  paid  enough  for  it;  it  was,  indeed,  price  enough,  and  too  much  fbr  such 
vile  creatures  as  we  are. 

III.  The  third  thing  ifl^  The  nature  of  this  dominion. 

1.  This  dominion  is  independent  His  throne  is  in  the  heavens ;  the  heavens 
l^>end  not  upon  the  earth,  nor  God  upon  hid  creatures.  Since  he  is  independent 
hi  rmnrd  of  his  essence,  he  is  so  in  his  dominion,  which  flows  from  the  excellency 
■nd  ralness  of  his  essence ;  as  he  receives  his  essence  from  none,  so  he  derives  his 
dominion  finom  none ;  all  other  dominion  except  paternal  authority  is  rooted  ori- 
ginally in  the  wills  of  men.  The  first  title  was  tne  consent  of  the  people,  or  the 
Donqnest  of  others  by  the  help  of  those  people  that  first  consented ;  and  in  the 
nardse  of  it,  earthly  dominion  depends  upon  assistance  of  the  subjects,  and  the 
■Mmbers  being  joined  with  the  head  ciury  on  the  work  of  government,  and  nreveut 
nvil  dissensions ;  in  the  support  of  it,  it  depends  upon  the  subjects'  contrioutions 
■ad  taxes ;  the  subjects  in  their  strength  are  the  arms,  and  in  their  purses  the 
■faiews  of  government ;  but  God  depends  upon  none  in  the  foundation  of  his  go- 
femment;  he  is  not  a  Lord  by  the  votes  of  his  vassals.*  Nor  is  it  sucoeisively 
handed  to  him  by  any  predecessor,  nor  constituted  by  the  power  of  a  superior ;  nor 
forced  he  his  way  by  war  and  conquest,  nor  precariously  attained  it  by  suit  or  flat- 
bevy,  or  bribing  promises.  He  holds  not  the  right  of  ms  empire  fit)m  any  other ; 
ha  nath  no  superior  to  hand  him  to  his  throne,  and  settle  him  by  commission ;  he 
ia  therefore  called  *  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,'  having  none  above  him  ;  *  A 
great  Sling  above  all  gMs '  (Ps.  xcv.  3) :  needing  no  licence  fh»m  any  when  to  act, 
nor  direction  how  to  act,  or  assistance  in  his  action ;  he  owes  not  any  of  those  to  any 
perMm ;  he  was  not  ordered  by  any  other  to  create,  and  therefore  received  not  orders 
ffom  any  cither  to  rule  over  wliat  he  hath  created.  He  received  not  his  power  and  wis- 
lom  fit>m  another,  and  therefore  is  not  subject  to  any  for  the  rule  of  his  government 
Ele  <mly  nuide  his  own  subjects,  and  from  himself  hath  the  sole  authority ;  his  own 
iriU  was  Uie  cause  of  their  beings,  and  his  own  will  is  the  director  of  their  actions. 
Se  is  not  determined  by  his  creatures  in  any  of  his  motions,  but  determines  the 
Bieatures  in  all ;  his  actions  are  not  regulated  by  any  law  without  him,  but  by  a 
taw  within  him,  the  law  of  his  own  nature.  It  is  impossible  he  can  have  any  rule 
vitbout  himself,  because  Uiere  is  nothing  superior  to  nimself,  nor  doth  he  depend 

{*)  Raynaud.  Theolog.  NatoraL  pp.  7«0— 762. 
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upon  any  In  the  ezerciM  of  hb  government ;  be  needs  no  eeiTUiti  in  it,  «Wi  kt 
niee  creatures;  it  is  not  out  of  want  of  their  hdjp,  but  for  the  manifestatioo  cf  kii 
wisdom  and  power.  What  he  doth  by  hit  sobjectSy  he  can  do  by  himadf :  'lbs 
government  is  upon  his  shoulder'  (Isa.  ix.  6),  to  shew  that  he  needs  not  snr  np- 
porters.  All  other  governments  flow  from  him,  all  other  authorities  depend  i^oa 
nim ;  Dei  Gratid,  or  Dei  Providentidf  is  in  the  style  of  princes.  As  tbetf  bciu  ■ 
derived  from  his  power,  so  their  authority  ii  but  a  brancn  of  his  dominion,  fmj 
are  governors  by  Divine  providence;  God  is  governor  by  hia  sole  nature.  AH 
motions  depend  upon  the  firat  heaven,  which  moves  all ;  but  that  dependM  upoB 
nothing.  The  government  of  Christ  depends  upon  God's  uncreated  dominioD,  sad 
is  by  commission  from  him ;  Christ  assumed  not  this  honour  to  himael^  *  But  be  thit 


said  unto  him,  Thou  art  my  Son,'  bestowed  it  upon  him.  '  He  put  all  Uiings 
his  feet,'  but  not  himself  (I  Cor.  zv.  27).  *  When  he  saith.  All  things  are  pot  uadcr 
him,  he  is  excepted,  which  did  put  all  things  under  him.'  He  aits  still  as  an  inde- 
p<.>udcnt  governor  upon  his  throne. 

2.  This  dominion  is  absolute.  If  his  throne  be  in  the  heavens,  there  is  notkiitf 
to  control  him.  If  he  be  independent,  he  must  needs  be  absolute ;  since  be  hstl 
no  cause  in  conjunction  with  him  as  Creator,  that  can  share  with  him  in  his  xi^ 
or  restrain  him  in  the  disposal  of  his  creature.  Hb  authorihr  is  unlimited;  in  diii 
regard  the  title  of  *  Lord  becomes  not  any  but  God  properly.  Tiberius^  thoogbl 
iioue  of  the  best,  though  one  of  the  subtUest  princes,  accounted  the  title  ii '  Lora' 
a  reproach  to  him :  since  he  was  not  absolute.* 

Ist  Absolute  in  regard  of  freedom  and  liberty.  (I.)  Thus  creation  is  a  work  of 
hb  mere  sovereignty ;  he  created,  because  it  was  hb  pleasure  to  create  (Rev.  iv.  11). 
He  is  not  necessitated  to  do  thb  or  that  He  mifht  have  chosen  wheUier  be  wsaU 
have  framed  an  earth  and  heavens,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  hb  chambcts  m  the 
waters.  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  reduce  thinn  from  nulHty  to  ezislaice. 
(2.)  Preservation  b  the  fruit  of  his  sovereignty.  When  he  had  called  the  vorid 
to  stand  out,  he  might  have  ordered  it  to  return  into  its  dark  den  of  nothingBca* 
ripped  up  every  part  of  its  foundation,  or  have  given  being  to  many  more  aeaUaei 
than  he  did.  If  you  consider  his  absolute  sovereignty,  why  mi^ht  he  not  bsre 
divested  Adam  presently  of  those  rational  perfections,  wherewith  he  had  endoved 
liim  ?  And  might  he  not  have  metamorphosed  him  into  some  beast,  and  eleTttfd 
some  beast  into  a  rational  nature  ?  Why  might  he  not  have  deeraded  an  angd  to 
a  worm,  and  advanced  a  worm  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  an  angel  1  Wbr 
might  he  not  have  revoked  that  grant  of  dominion,  which  he  had  passed  to  man 
over  all  creatures  ?  It  was  free  to  him  to  permit  sin  to  enter  into  the  earth,  or  to  havv 
excluded  it  out  of  the  earth,  as  he  doth  out  of  heaven.  (3.)  Redemption  b  a  M 
of  liis  sovereignty.  By  his  absolute  sovereignty  he  might  have  confirmed  all  the 
angels  in  their  standing  by  grace,  and  prevented  the  revolt  of  any  of  their  memben 
from  him ;  and  when  there  was  a  revolt  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  it  was  free  t» 
him  to  have  called  out  his  Son  to  assume  the  angelical,  as  well  as  the  human,  natore, 
or  have  exercised  his  dominion  in  the  destruction  of  men  and  devils,  rather  than  ia 
the  redemption  of  any;  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  restore  either  the  one  ortbe 
other.  (4.)  May  he  not  impose  what  terms  he  pleases?  May  he  not  impose  what 
laws  he  please,  and  exact  what  he  will  of  his  creature  without  promising  any  rewsH*- 
May  he  not  use  his  own  for  his  own  honour,  as  well  as  men  use  for  their  credit  wltft 
they  do  possess  by  his  indulgence  ?  (5.)  Affliction  b  an  act  of  his  sovereignty.  Bf 
this  right  of  sovereignty,  may  not  God  take  away  any  man's  goods,  since  they  veR 
\m  doles  ?  As  he  was  not  indebted  to  us  when  he  bestowed  them,  so  he  caniMt 
wrong  us  when  he  removes  them.  He  takes  from  us  what  b  more  hb  own  thsD  it 
is  ours,  and  was  never  ours  but  by  hb  gift,  and  that  for  a  time  only,  not  for  evtr. 
Hy  this  right  he  may  determine  our  times,  put  a  period  to  our  days  when  he  plesKii 
strip  us  of  one  member,  and  lop  off  another.  Man's  being  was  from  him,  and  wbr 
should  he  not  have  a  sovereignty  to  take  what  he  had  a  sovereignty  to  give?  ^"^ 
should  this  seem  strange  to  any  of  us,  since  we  ourselves  exercise  an  absolute  dooi' 
uion  over  those  things  in  our  possession,  which  have  sense  and  feeling,  as  wdl ' 
over  those  that  want  it  ?  Doth  not  every  man  thuik  he  hath  an  absolute  authoHiy 
over  the  utensils  of  his  house,  over  his  horse,  hb  dog,  to  preserve  or  kill  him,  to  i 
what  he  please  with  him,  without  rendering  any  other  reason  than.  It  it  my  o**' 

(/i)  Sucton.  dc  Tibexio,  cap.  27. 
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of  liuc  smvreirz  arte  tu  HMtt  iw  lui 

»  ppvc  ii  *  fw  b»  r«ii 
9K  ibf  voKxs.  afis-  b»  iairar.  flddiBr  Mt 
iwiuniM.  tr  qibsc  i:  n.  lunsk.  aiiLfiiiic  i:  tspOL  dir  ^aa(^ 
£  %b  HBK  aabtt  iBfc.  IT  nflBiimiT  £  ifr  amw  w^  wsVicir?^  1»  & 
pre  nil  ug«u!B  JBB  lUK  iiuc  of  -att  fooat  pvtr  lis  tcvmL 
mtimLtb'tm  enmmrt.  biE  ?3tf  pooer  iters  maoc  ^  civR.  vliic^  s  die 
of  tbe  t«9kl  nor  sit  vaser  iriod.  w  nfinriii*T  xc  nakr  ii  smgri^n.  Hk 
onlj  DMuldcid  tbs  nibKBikat  x£  is.  mu,  ku±  k  sbsftf  ^  7^  VfMni  i^  »  fruM^  J»4 
the  poBcr  t^at  fi-soMi  £.  dzfler  cmh-  il  In't :  ibe  'ik»£t  of  the  ivaa-.  w-)M<K>^T  ^t^^  rvf^ 
entes  hk  aattanST.  k  flif  zic  ttrocr  t,  macjc  liuuL  X2>e  cIet.  iLe  mhxttr  <if  )ii«  ^'0«m4.. 
Shall  he  hare  to  aham'iTiw-  a  pnrer  vrer  liue  vhirl  i>  ao  z»flar  hxBL  m^  i^aiU  »«  iw^ 
over  that  vhic^  if  w  afujuOr  ciasam  from  him!  The '  reaMl.'  periMpk  ni^ht  pk«4 
Cbt  iiaetf  thax  it  wat  oboct  past  af  the  hodr  of  a  ma^  and  »  pN«d  a>  the  *  |vttter* 
himaelf ;  wtsnm  so  creature  can  piead  *xz  vw  pan  «f  Go^  aad  «  |s«x^  a*  C^>4 
hhnaell  T^so^  there  he  no  man  in  the  wend  hut  d<«frrM  a:Aikii<m,  rn  thc" 
Soiptiue  to-aetzaet  lari  affiiction  i^kb  the  acsre  of  God  t  dominkvn.  «itKiut  anv 
rapect  to  the  bo  of  dte  afllirtrd  wtiob.  Speakiae  of  a  tick  fvc^rikW  ^Jamc*  t.  I.N\ 
'  It  he  hare  oommiaed  ■ai,  ther  uall  be  faf^^Tenhim;*  vhereby  n  impli^ii  thai  h^ 
might  be  atxnck  into  nckncM  Inr  God.  viihout  any  rapevt  10  a  particular  tin,  bill 
in  a  WET  of  trial ;  and  that  hit  affliction  sprung  not  ntim  any  cxoivi*p  of  l>i\ino 
imtice,  bat  from  his  absolute  sofrereignty ;  and  m.  in  the  case  i^  the  blind  man. 
when  the  diadples  asked  for  vhai  sin  it  vaa.  vbether  for  hi«  *  own«'  or  bi«  *  pairnU* 
■iny'  he  was  born  Uind  ?  (John  ix.3), '  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned.  n\w  his  |Hir^nl«  ;* 
which  spejiks,  in  itseU^  not  against  the  whole  current  of  Sciiptun^;  hut  \\w  wonU 
inport  thus  much,  that  God,  m  this  blindnem  from  the  birth,  neither  n1l)^vto«l  miy 
cm  of  the  man's  own,  nor  of  his  parents,  but  he  did  it  as  an  absolute  •oxc'vi'i^iv  («* 
mnnifest  his  own  glory  in  that  miraculous  cure  which  was  wnmght  by  1  briKl, 
Though  afflictions  do  not  happen  without  the  desert  of  the  creature,  yot  some  alHio 
tionA  may  be  sent  without  an^  particular  respect  to  that  desert,  mrvi'ly  for  \\w 
manifestation  of  God's  glory,  since  the  creature  was  made  fiu-  GimI  himsolV,  m\\\  \\\» 
honour,  and  therefore  may  be  used  in  a  senriceableness  to  the  glorv  of  \\w  ( VMtinr. 
2d.  His  dominion  b  absolute  in  regard  of  unlimitodnrss  by  any  faw  without  liiiu. 
He  is  an  absolute  monarch  that  makes  laws  fur  his  suhiecUi,  but  Is  not  bound  by 
any  himself,  nor  receives  any  rules  and  laws  fVom  his  subjectH,  for  x\\*  nianagiMnitiit 
of  hia  government  But  most  governments  in  the  world  are  ImhumIimI  by  laws  ntada 
hj  common  consent  But  when  kings  are  not  limited  by  tlio  laws  of  their  khigdtmii^ 

(»)  LmsIiis  (to  FsciM.  DivtBi^ 
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y«ttlieyai«lM«ndedbylibeUwofiiataE«,aiiidlijl^  BUM 

b  ante  no  Uw  witboiU  himMlf;  hit  cole  k  widim  h^ 

nMiofhiiown  nataro;lMii  notnndertlHitUwlM  hkfapraicribsdloaMni  IW 
Ibw  WW  not  mode  fior  a  '  ricfatoooi  man'  (I  Tim.  L  9),  miidi  loM  fiir  a  p^ 
Ood.  God  k  Ilk  own  law ;  bk  own  natmo  k  bk  rala^  ai  hk  ofwn  gloiy  k  hm 
bimMirklikend,andhiniMlf  khklaw.  Ho  k  mofod  liy  nodifi^  widHWI 
•df ;  nothing  hadi  tbe  dominion  of  a  mothro  over  hka  boi  bk  oiwn  wil^  whkbii 
bk  nik  fiir  an  bk  actions  in  beaven  and  eartb.  CDan.i¥.S8)^  'HonkikAi 
kfaigdom  of  men,  and  j^ea  it  to  wbomMMTtr  ba  wiD.'  And»  (Ron.  iz.  !%)•  Hmhtk 
mercy  on  wbom  be  wfll  bare  merey;'  ai  aU  tbingt  are  wvoMU  by  bim  amwil^g 
to  bk  own  eternal  ideae  in  bk  own  mind,  to  aU  k  wmigfat  bybim  aceoidiiM|t>mi 
faiward  motive  in  bk  own  wiD,  wbidi  waa  tbe  manilwratioo  of  hk  omMMK 
The  gieateet  motivet,  therelbre,  that  tbe  beet  penont  have  wad,  vheathiykM 
pkaded  for  anv  ^rant  ftom  God,  wae  bk  own  g^ory^  wbieh  would  ba  adfiai  ly 
an  aniwer  of  Uior  petition. 

3d.  Hk  dominion  k  abeohite  in  regard  of  eiqpeBiacj  and  moQBtnlklkMK 
None  can  implead  Um,  and  came  him  to  render  a  reaeon  of  hk  nrtkmr.  He  k  Ai 
sovereign  King^  <  Who  may  say  onto  him,  Wbatdostthoaf'^oeioa.TS.4.2  Iftb 
an  absnrd  thing  for  any  to  dimite  witii  God.  (Rom.zL90), 'Wboaittlioa,OBMi^ 
that  repliest  against  God!'  Thoo,  a  man,  a  pieoe  of  dnst^  to  amo  with  a  Osi 
ittoomprehensioly  above  ihy  reason,  about  tbe  reason  of  bk  woikaT  Lsl  the  pi^ 
sherds  strive  wiui  the  potsherds  of  the  eerth,  bat  <  not  wkb  Him  that  hMmi 
them'  (Isa.zhr.  9).  In  all  the  deeolations  be  wovfc%  be  assorts  bk  own  enptSBOff 
to  silence  men.  (Pto.  zlvi  10),  *  Be  still,  and  know  tiiat  I  am  God  I'  Bswanrf 
any  quamlling  motions  in  voor  minds;  it  k  snffkisnt  that  I  am  Ond,  Ail ii 
wprame^  and  win  not  be  inqaeaded,  andeonsnred,  or  wmded  withbyanyi 
ahoot  what  I  do.  He  k  not  boand  to  render  a  reason  of  any  of  bk 
Sobjscts  are  accoontafale  to  their  princes,  and  princes  to  God,  God  to 
he  IS  not  limited  b^  any  superior,  nk  prnogative  k  sonrema. 

4th.  Hk  dominion  k  absiolute  in  regard  of  irresktimeneeB,  Odier  _ 
ars  bounded  by  law ;  so  that  what  a  govmor  batii  strength  to  do^  be  bath  not  s 
right  to  do;  other  governors  have  a  limited  abdlity,  that  what  they  have  a  i^ 
to  do,  they  have  not  always  a  strength  to  do ;  they  may  want  a  power  to  eie^ 
their  own  counsels.  But  God  k  destitute  of  neither;  he  hath  an  infinite  rigki 
and  an  infinite  strength ;  hk  word  k  a  law ;  he  commands  things  to  stand  oat  i 
nothing,  and  they  do  so.  'He  commanded,*  or  spake,  o  f farwr,  '  light  to  ^line  out  of 
darkness '  (2  Cor.  iv.  6).  There  k  no  dutance  of  time  between  hk  word: '  Let  that 
oe  light;  and  there  was  light'  (Gen.  L  3).  Ma^trates  often  use  not  their  author^i 
for  fear  of  giving  occasion  to  insurrections,  which  may  overturn  their  empire.  But 
if  Uie  Lord  will  worii,  <  who  shall  let  it?'  (Isa.  xliu.  19) :  and  if  God  wiU  not  woik, 
who  shall  force  him?  He  can  check  and  overturn  all  other  powers ;  hk  decrees  caasot 
be  stopped,  nor  hk  hand  held  back  by  any :  if  he  wills  to  dash  the  whole  world  is 
pieces,  no  creature  can  maintain  its  being  s^nst  hk  order.  He  sets  the  ordiusBeei 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  dominion  thereof  m  the  earth ;  and  sends  lightnings,  ikt 
they  may  so,  and  say  unto  him,  *  Here  we  are'  (Job  zzzviiL  33,  34). 

3.  Yet  thk  domimon,  though  it  be  abedute,  k  not  tyrannical,  but  it  k  managed 
by  the  rulei  of  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  goodness.  If  hk  throne  be  m  tk 
heavens,  it  k  pure  and  good:  because  the  heavens  are  the  purest  parts  of  the  CRS- 
tion,  and  influence  bv  their  goodness  the  lower  earth.  Since  he  k  hk  own  rule,  mi 
hk  nature  k  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and  righteous,  he  cannot  do  a  thing  but  whstii 
unquestionshly  agreeable  with  wkdom,  justice,  and  purity.  In  all  the  exerctset  d 
his  sovereign  rifht,  he  k  never  unattended  with  those  perfections  of  hk  naturib 
Blight  not  God,  by  his  absolute  power,  have  pardoned  men's  guilt,  and  thrown  tk 
invading  sin  out  of  his  creatures  f  but  in  regard  of  hk  truth  pawned  in  hk  thrf«trr 
ing,  and  in  regard  of  hk  justice,  which  demanded  satisfoction,  he  would  not  Miek 
not  God,  by  his  absolute  sovereigntv,  admit  a  man  into  hk  friendship,  without  givn* 
him  sny  arace  ?  but  in  regard  of  the  incongruiW  of  such  an  act  to  his  wisdom  ssl 
holiness,  he  will  not  May  he  not,  by  hk  absolute  power,  refuse  to  accept  a  nus 
that  desires  to  please  him,  and  reject  a  purely  innocent  creature  ?  but  in  regard  d 
hk  goodness  and  righteousness,  he  wiU  not  Though  innocence  be  amiable  io  iH 
pwn  nature,  yet  it  k  not  necessary  in  regard  of  God  s  sovereignty,  that  he  shiSiU 
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jo^e  it;  but  in  regard  of  his  eoodneai  it  it  nwraMiy,  and  he  wiH  never  do  otlicr- 
—^-'     As  God  never  acts  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  so  he  nerer  exerts  the  utmost 


of  his  sovereignty :  because  it  would  be  incooststent  with  those  other  properties 
which  render  nim  perfectly  adorable  to  the  creature.  As  do  inteUigeot  creature, 
neither  angel  nor  man,  can  be  framed  without  a  law  in  his  nature,  so  we  caimot 
imagine  God  without  a  law  in  his  own  nature,  unless  we  would  fancy  him  a  rude, 
tyrannical,  foolish  being,  that  hath  nothing  of  holiness,  goodncsi^  righteousnen, 
wisdom.     If  he  *  made  the  heavens  in  wiuom '  (P^  cxxzvL  5),  he  made  them  by 


some  rule,  not  by  a  nute  will,  but  a  rule  within  himself  not  without.   A  wise  work 
m  never  the  result  of  an  absolute  uuguided  wilL 

(1.)  Thii  dominion  is  managed  by  tlM  rule  of  wisdom.    What  may  appear  to 
ns  to  have  no  olher  spring  than  aMolute  sovereignty,  would  be  found  to  nave  a 
depth  of  amaring  wisdom,  and  accountable  reason,  were  our  ihort  capacities  long 
enough  to  fisthom  tL   When  the  apostle  had  been  discoursing  of  the  eternal  couns^ 
of  God,  in  seising  upon  one  man,  and  letting  go  another,  in  rejecting  the  Jews,  and 
gathering  in  the  Gentiles,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  results  only  of  an  absolute 
dominiou,  yet  he  resolves  not  those  amazing  acts  into  that,  witinout  taking  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  governed  by  exact  wisdom,  though  beyond  his  ken  to  see 
and  his  line  to  sound.    '  O,  the  depUi  of  the  richei^  both  of  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  God ;  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  outf 
(Rom.  iL  33.)    There  are  some  things  in  matteri  of  state,  that  may  seem  to  be  acts 
of  mere  wiD,  but  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the  arcana  imperii^  the  inward  encines 
which  moved  them,  and  the  ends  aimed  at  in  those  undertakings,  we  might  mid  a 
rich  vein  of  prudence  in  them,  to  incline  us  to  judge  otherwise  than  bare  arbitrary 
proceedinKS.    The  other  attributes  of  power  and  gcKraness  are  more  easfl)rperceptible 
m  the  WOKS  of  God  than  his  wisdom.    The  first  view  of  the  creation  strikes  us  with 
this  sentiment,  that  the  Author  of  thiM  great  fobric  was  miehty  and  beneficial ;  but 
hia  wisdom  lies  deeper  than  to  be  disconed  at  the  firrt  euuice,  without  a  dilk^ent 
inquiry ;  as  at  the  first  casting  our  eyes  upon  the  sea,  we  behold  its  motion,  colour, 
and  aomething  of  its  vastness,  but  we  cannot  presently  fathom  the  depth  of  it,  and 
imderBtand  those  lower  fountains  that  supply  that  great  ocean  of  waters.    It  is  part 
of  God*s  sovereignty,  as  it  is  of  the  wisest  princes,  that  he  hath  a  wisdom  bevond 
tlie  reach  of  his  subjects ;  it  is  not  for  a  finite  nature  to  understand  an  Infinite 
Wisdom,  nor  for  a  foolish  creature  that  hath  lost  his  understanding  by  the  fall,  to 
judge  of  the  reason  of  the  methods  of  a  wise  Counsellor.    Yet  those  actions  diat 
Mivonr  most  of  sovereignty,  present  men  with  some  glances  of  his  wisdom.     Was 
it  mere  will,  that  he  simered  some  angels  to  fall  ?    But  his  wisdom  was  in  it  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  justice,  as  it  was  also  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh.     Was  it  mere 
will,  that  he  suffered  sin  to  be  committed  by  man  ?  Was  not  his  wisdom  in  this  for 
iie  discovery  of  his  mercy,  which  never  had  been  known  without  that,  which  should 
:iQider  a  creature  miserable  ?  *  He  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might 
lave  mercv  upon  all '  (Rom.  xL  32).     Though  God  had  such  an  absolute  riffht,  to 
Mve  annihUated  the  world  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  made  it,  yet  how  had  this  con- 
sated  with  his  wisdom,  to  have  erected  a  creature  after  his  own  image  one  day,  and 
leapised  it  so  much  the  next,  as  to  cashier  it  finim  beinff  f    What  wisdom  had  it 
leen,  to  make  a  thinf  only  to  destroy  it ;  to  repent  of  his  work  as  soon  as  ever 
t  came  out  of  his  hands,  without  any  occasion  onbred  by  the  creature?     If  God  be 
opposed  to  be  Creator,  he  must  be  supoosed  to  have  an  end  in  creation ;  what  end 
an  that  be  but  himself  and  his  own  glory,  the  manifestation  of  the  perfections  of 
lis  nature  ?     What  perfection  could  have  been  discovered  in  so  quick  an  annihila- 
ion,  but  that  of  his  power  in  creating,  and  of  his  sovereignty  in  snatching  away 
be  being  of  his  rational  creature,  before  it  had  laid  the  metnods  of  acting  ?    What 
riadom  to  make  a  world,  and  a  reasonable  creature  for  no  use ;  not  to  praise  and 
amour  him,  but  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  destroyed  by  him  f 

(2.)  His  sovereignty  is  managed  according  to  the  rule  of  righteousness.  Worldly 
rinces  often  fancy  tyranny  and  oppression  to  be  the  chief  marks  of  sovereignty,  and 
link  their  sceptres  not  beautiful  till  dyed  in  blood,  nor  the  throne  secure  till  esta- 
Behed  upon  slain  carcasses.  But  Justice  and  judgment'  are  the  foundation  of  the 
irone  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  14) ;  alluding  perhaps  to  the  supporters  of  arms  and 
inmea,  which  among  princes  are  the  fig-jres  of  lions,  emblems  of  courage,  as  Solo- 
tan  had  (1  Kings  X.  19).  But  God  makes  not  so  much  might,  as  right,  the  support 
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of  hiB.  He  nts  on  a  '  throne  of  hoUnen'  (Fk.  zItiL  8).  As  he  ragm  am  {h 
bemtheni,  refemng  to  the  callinff  of  the  Gentiles  after  the  rejecting  St  thf  Jfvi; 
the  Pubnist  here  praiiipg  the  righteoumeai  of  it,  as  the  Apostle  had  the  iniMtiMii 
wiidom  of  it  (Rom.  xL  33) ;  *  In  all  his  wajrs  he  is  righteous'  (Pk.  cxlv.  17):  s 
his  ways  of  terror  as  well  as  those  of  sweetness ;  in  those  works  whoein  Bdi 
else  but  that  of  his  sovereignty  appears  to  us.  It  is  alwajs  linked  with  his  bobfl^ 
that  he  will  not  do  by  his  absolute  riffht  any  thing  but  what  is  conformsble  to  i: 
since  his  dominion  is  founded  upon  me  excellency  of  his  nature,  he  «^  not  don 
thine  but  what  is  agreeable  to  it,  and  becoming  hu  otherperfections.  Tlioagb  hti 
an  absolute  sovereign,  he  is  not  an  arbitrary  govemcyr ;  '  ShaU  not  the  Judge  of  alAi 
earth  do  right  V  (Gen.  xviiL  25) ;  s.  e.  it  is  mipossible  but  he  should  set  riglrtHislj  i 
in  every  punctilio  of  his  government,  since  his  righteousness  capacitates  him  Id  bei  ] 
judge  not 'a  t^Tant,  of  ul  the  earth.    The  heathen  poeta  represented  their  M     | 


fpoS,  Jupiter  with  Themis,  or  Right,  sitting  by  him  upoh  his  throne  in  sD 
God  cannot  by  his  absolute  sovereignty  command  some  things,  because  tbcv  m 
directly  against  unchangeable  righteousnoM;  as  to  comnuind  a  creature  tobitf  or 
blaspheme  the  Creator,  not  to  own  him  nor  praise  him.     It  would  be  a  msnifes 
unrighteousness  to  order  the  creature  not  to  own  him,  upon  whom  he  ^mk 
both  in  its  being  and  well-being;  this  would  be  against  that  natural  duty  whickii 
indispensably  due  from  eveiv  rational  creature  to  God.     This  would  be  to  orderldB 
to  lay  aside  his  reason,  while  he  retains  it ;  to  disown  him  to  be  the  Creator,  wfaik 
man  remains  his  creature.    This  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  tna 
nature  of  the  creature ;  or  to  exact  any  Uiing  of  man,  but  what  he  had  given  hini 
capacity,  in  his  original  nature,  to  perroniL  If  any  command  were  above  our  iistsnl 
power,  it  would  be  unrighteous ;  as  to  conunand  a  men  to  grasp  the  globe  of  tfai 
earth,  to  stride  over  the  sea,  to  lave  out  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ;  these  thinsi  u* 
ini])os!tibIe,  and  become  not  the  righteousness  and  wisdom  of  God  to  enjoinTilMR 
can  be  no  obIi?atiun  on  man  to  an  impossibility.     God  had  a  free  dominien  ow 
nullity  before  the  creation ;  he  could  call  it  out  into  the  being  of  man  sndbesst 
but  he  could  not  do  any  thing  in  creation  foolishly,  because  of  his  infinite  wiidon; 
nor  could  he  by  the  light  of  his  absolute  sovereignty  make  man  siniiil,  becsiaerf 
his  infinite  purity*     As  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  be  sovereign,  it  is  imponibk 
for  him  to  deny  his  Deity  and  nis  purity.     It  is  lawfid  for  God  to  do  what  ne  vii, 
but  his  will  being  ordered  by  the  righteousness  of  his  nature,  as  infinite  as  his  «ifli 
he  cannot  do  any  thing  but  what  is  just ;  and  therefore  in  his  dealing  with  mnii 
you  find  him  in  Scripture  submitting  the  reasonableness  and  equity  of  his  procecdii^ 
to  the  judgment  of  his  depraved  creatures,  and  the  inward  dictates  of  their  ovs 
consciences.     *  And  now,  O  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  I 
pray  you,  between  me  and  my  vineyard*  (Isa.  v.  3).     Though  God  be  the  grnl 
Sovereign  of  the  world,  yet  he  acts  not  in  a  way  of  absolute  sovereignty.    He  mlei 
by  law ;  he  b  a  '  Lawgiver'  as  well  as  a  '  King'  (Isa.  xxxiii.  22).     It  had  bed 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  rational  creature  to  be  ruled  otherwise ;  to  be  govened 
as  a  beast,  this  had  been  to  frustrate  those  faculties  of  will  and  understanding  shidi 
had  been  given  him.     To  conclude  this;  when  we  say,  God  can  do  this  or  thst, 
or  command  this  or  that,   his  authority  is  not  bounded  and  limited  propeih. 
Who  can  reasonably  detract  firom  his  almightiness,  because  he  cannot  do  any  thiag 
which  savours  of  weakness ;  and  what  detracting  is  it  from  his  authority,  thst  be 
cannot  do  any  thin^  unseeinly  for  the  dignity  of  his  nature  ?   It  is  rather  from  the 
infiniteness  of  his  righteousness  than  the  straitness  of  his  authority ;  at  most  it  ii 
but  a  voluntary  bounding  his  dominion  by  the  law  of  his  own  holiness. 

(3.)  His  sovereignty  is  managed  according  to  the  rule  of  goodness.     Some 

Sotentates  there  have  been  in  the  world,  that  have  loved  to  suck  the  blood,  sad 
rink  the  tears,  of  their  subjects ;  that  would  rule  more  by  fear  than  love ;  like 
Clearclius,  the  tyrant  of  Heraclia,  who  bore  the  figure  of  a  tnunderbolt  instead  of  s 
sceptre,  niid  named  his  son  Thunder,  thereby  to  tutor  him  to  terrify  his  sabjectL* 
But  as  GocVs  throne  is  a  throne  of  holiness,  so  it  is  a  '  throne  of  grace  (Heb.  iv.  16), 
a  throne  encircled  with  a  rainbow  :  *In  sight  like  to  an  emerald'  (Rev.  iv.  23): 
an  emblem  of  the  covenant,  that  hath  the  pleasantness  of  a  green  colour,  delightfbl 
to  the  eye,  betokening  mercy.  Though  his  nature  be  infinitely  excellent  above  ia» 
and  his  power  infinitely  transcendent  over  us,  yet  the  majesty  of  his  govemment  ii 

(c)  Cswio.  Fo]y-IIislor.  Ub.  iv.  ca^  SI. 
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nf  tflmpered  with  an  unspeakable  goodness.    He  acts  not  so  much  as  an  abaohita 

^itLora  as  a  gracious  Sovereign  and  obliging  Benefactor.     He  delights  not  to  make 

2^  his  subjects  slaves ;  exacts  not  from  them  any  servile  and  fearful,  but  a  generous 

iji  and  cheerful,  obedience.    He  requires  them  not  to  fear  or  worship  him  so  much  foi 

.J.  lib  power,  as  his  goodness.    He  requires  not  of  a  rational  creature  any  thing  repug* 

^  Bant  to  the  honour,  dignity,  and  principles  of  such  a  nature ;  not  any  thmg  that 

I  maj  shame,  disgrace  it,  and  make  it  weary  of  its  own  being,  and  the  service  it  owes 

to  Its  Sovereign.     He  draws  by  the  cords  of  a  man ;  his  goodness  renders  his  laws 

^^  M^  sweet  as  honey  or  the  honey-comb  to  an  unvitiated  palate  and  a  renewed 

"^  mind.  And  though  it  be  granted  he  hath  a  full  dispose  of  his  creature,  as  the  potter 

of  his  vessel,  and  might  by  his  absolute  sovereignty  inflict  upon  an  innocent  an 

eternal  torment,  yet  his  goodness  wUl  never  permit  him  to  use  this  soverei^  right 

^  to  the  hurt  of  a  creature  that  deserves  it  not     If  God  should  cast  an  mnocent 

**  craature  into  the  furnace  of  his  wrath,  who  can  question  him  ?  But  who  can  think 

that  his  goodness  will  do  so,  since  that  is  as  infinite  as  his  authority  ?    As  not  to 

'   pontsh  the  sinner  would  be  a  denial  of  his  justice,  so  to  torment  an  innocent 

^    would  be  a  denial  of  his  goodness.     A  man  hath  an  absolute  power  over  his  beast, 

'^'  and  may  take  away  his  life,  and  put  him  to  a  great  deal  of  pain ;  but  that  moral 

wirtne  of  pity  and  tenderness  would  not  permit  mm  to  use  this  right,  but  when  it 

oonduceth  to  some  greater  good  than  that  can  be  evil ;  either  for  Uie  fi;ood  of  man, 

which  is  the  end  of  the  creature,  or  for  the  good  of  the  poor  beast  itseu,  to  rid  him 

€f  a  greater  misery ;  none  but  a  savac^e  nature,  a  disposition  to  be  abhorred,  would 

torture  a  poor  beast  merely  for  his  p&asure.     It  is  as  much  against  the  nature  of 

Ood  to  punish  one  eternally,  that  hath  not  deserved  it,  as  it  is  to  deny  himself,  and 

aet  any  thing  foolishly  and  unbeseeming  his  other  perfections,  which  render  him 

majestical  and  adorable.    To  afflict  an  mnocent  creature  for  his  own  good,  or  for 

tha  flood  of  the  world,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Redeemer,  is  so  far  from  being  against 

goodness,  diat  it  is  the  highest  testimony  of  his  tender  bowels  to  the  sons  of  men. 

Ood,  though  he  be  mighty,  *  withdraws  not  his  eyes,'  Le,  his  tender  respect,  '  from 

the  righteous*  (Job  xxxvi.  5,  7 — 10).      And  if  he  *  bind  them  in  fetters,'  it  is  to 

'show  them  their  transgressions,'  and  'open  their  ear  to  discipline,'  and  renewing 

commands,  in  a  more  sensible  strain,  *  to  depart  from  iniquity.     What  was  said  of 

Fabritius,  *  You  may  as  soon  remove  the  sun  from  its  course,  as  Fabritius  from  his 

honesty,'  may  be  of  God:  you  may  as  soon  dash  in  pieces  his  throne,  as  separate  his 

goodness  from  his  sovereignty. 

4.  This  sovereignty  is  extensive  over  all  creatures.  He  rules  all,  as  the 
heavens  do  over  tne  earth.  He  is  *  Kine  of  worlds.  King  of  a^es,'  as  the  word 
translated  *  eternal'  signifies  (1  Tim.  i.  17),  rw  dc  /Sao-iXct  rcoy  Mv»w :  and  the 
aame  word  is  so  transited  (Heb.  i.  2),  *  By  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds.'  The 
same  word  is  rendered  *  worlds '  (Heb.  xi.  3) :  <  The  worlds  were  framed  by  the  Word 
of  God.'  God  is  King  of  aees  or  worlds,  of  the  invisible  world  and  the  sensible;  of 
all  finom  the  beginning  of  Uieir  creation,  of  whatsoever  is  measured  by  a  time.  It 
extends  over  aneels  and  devils,  over  wicked  and  good,  over  rational  and  irrational 
creatures ;  all  thmgs  bow  down  under  his  hand;  nothing  can  be  exempted  from  him : 
hecause  there  is  nothing  but  was  extracted  by  him  from  nothing  into  being.  All 
things  essentially  depend  upon  him ;  and,  therefore,  must  be  essentially  subject  to 
him;  the  extent  of  nis  dominion  flows  from  the  perfection  of  his  essence;  since 
his  essence  is  unlimited,  his  royalty  cannot  be  restrained.  His  authority  is  as  void 
of  any  imperfection  as  his  essence  is ;  it  reaches  out  to  all  points  of  the  heaven 
above,  ana  the  earth  below.  Other  princes  reign  in  a  spot  of  ground.  £very  worldly 
potentate  hath  the  confines  of  his  dominions.  Tne  IVrenean  mountains  diviae  France 
nrom  Spain,  and  the  Alps,  Italy  from  France.  None  are  called  kings  absolutely, 
but  kings  of  this  or  that  place.  But  God  is  the  King;  the  spacious  firmament  limits 
not  his  dominion ;  if  we  could  suppose  him  bounded  by  any  place,  in  regard  of  his 
presence,  yet  he  could  never  be  out  of  his  own  dominion ;  whatsoever  he  looks 
upon,  wheresoever  he  were,  would  be  under  his  rule.  Earthly  kings  may  step  out 
of  their  own  country  into  the  territory  of  a  neighbour  prince ;  and  as  one  leaves  his 
country,  so  he  leaves  his  dominion  liehind  him ;  but  neaven  and  earth,  and  every 
particle  of  both,  is  the  territory  of  God.  <  He  hath  prepared  hb  throne  in  die  heavens, 
and  his  kingdom  rules  over  all.' 

(I.)  The  heaven  of  angels,  and  other  excellent  creatures,  belong  to  his  authoritY* 
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H«  h  priiMipany  caDed  '  The  Lord  of  H<at^'  in  reUtian  to  tiii 
«r«  the  M^yli™!  itmoai:  therefore,  rer.2l,  fbllowing  the  baX,^i 
Lit '  korti,'  and  '  minuteis  tliat  do  hit  {deuure.'   Jacob  called  him  n  m 
xsxii.  1,  2)-  When  he  met  the  angeU  of  God,  hecalU  them  'the  hut  of  I 
the  Evangelut,  long  after,  callitheoiio  (Luke  ii.  13)  :  '  A  multitude  of  Ibtl 
boi^  pnidng  God;'  and  all  thii  host  he  command*  (In. xtr.  13):  'Uj 
•tTctcDcd  out  the  beavena,  and  all  their  hoat  have  I  commanded.'  He  ni, 
all  in  hii  KTrice ;  and  when  he  inuet  out  hii  orden  to  them  to  do  thii  i 
findi  no  resiitance  of  hii  wilL     And  the  inanimate  creature*  in  hc-avec 
beck ;  thej  an  hia  armin  in  heaven,  diqraaed  in  an  excdlent  order  in  ilit 
lank*  (Pt.  cilvii.  4) :  'He  call*  the  itan  by  name ;'  thejr  render  i.  duo  < 
to  lum  a*  icTTaati  to  their  master,  when  he  tingle*  them  out,  '  anil  c^ii 
name,'  to  do  ume  ipecial  wrvice ;  he  call*  them  out  to  their  aerenl  crficd,  i 
general  of  an  army  appointa  the  atation  of  every  regiment  in  a  ba\[  '      " 
call*  them  by  name,'  ■.«.  he  impoaeth  namea  upon  them,  a  aign  of  <1< 
Kiving  namea  lo  the  inferior  ersatuTCT  being  the  ftnl  act  of  Ada^i 
dominion  over  them-     Tbeie  are  under  the  Mvereign^  of  God.    Vk  aru 
Iheii  influences,  fight  Rgainit  Siiera  (Judge*  v.  20).     And  the  tua  hol^a 
nina,  and  ataodi  alone  still,  to  light  Joahua  to  a  compjete  victory  (J«L; 
Tbev  are  oU  manholled  in  then-  ranks  to  receive  hia  word  of  commi 
In  cloie  order,  as  being  desirous  to  have  a  share  in  the  ruin  of  the  cn< 
SoveiciAn.  And  those  creatuiea  which  mount  up  from  the  earth,  and  < 
In  the  lower  heavens,  vapours,  whereof  hail  and  snow  are  fonned, 
army,  and  do  not  only  receive,  but  fuliil,  his  word  of  command  (Ps.  c 
are  hia  itoTea  and  msgaiiues  of  judgment  against  a  time  of  troubli 

battle  and  war'  (Job  ixzviii.  22, 23).    The  sovereignty  of  God  is  vi  ....  , 

motions,  in  their  gobg  and  retuminp.     If  he  **y*.  Go,  they  go;  il'  ki  sa;  A  -' 
they  come ;  if  he  aay,  do  this,  they  gnd  iqi  their  loins,  and  stand  itiS  lo  li^'s  c 
(2.)  The  hell  of  devils  belong  (o  his  authority.    They  have  casl   tliem-tivn 
of  the  arms  of  his  grace  into  the  furnace  of  hi*  justice ;  they  have,  by  tlu>]i  r 
forfeited  the  treanire  of  his  goodness,  but  cannot  exempt  theroselvea  fro'iii  the  >.-t;C  I 
of  his  dominion ;  when  they  would  not  own  him  as  a  Lord  Father,  ilu'v  are  i:i^'l 
him  as  a  Lord  Judge;  they  are  cast  out  of  hit  afi'ection,  bat  not  freed  fitmi  hi^  toU.  SUl 
mlei  over  the  good  angels  as  hia  subject*,  over  the  e\'il  onea  as  his  reboU.  la  ■)»■'- 1 
soever  relation  he  stands,  either  aa  a  friend  or  eoeaiy,  he  never  loees  tbnl  of  s  Lai  I 
A  prince  is  the  lord  of  his  criminals  as  well  as  of  bis  loyaleat  subjects.  By  thiliigbl 
of  his  sovereignty,  he  uses  them  to  punish  some,  and  be  the  occation  of  beiKfil*  1 
others:  on  the  wicked  he  employ*  tJiem  as  instruments  of  vengeance  ;  toaaidiA>  \ 
godly,  OS  in  the  cose  of  Job,  a*  an  instrument  of  kinduesa  for  tbe  manifestsi 
bis  sincerity  against  the  intention  of  that  malicious  executioner.   Though  the  dfl^  I 
are  the  executioners  of  his  jusUce,  it  is  not  by  their  awn  authotity,  but  God's;  ~ 
those  that  are  employed  either  to  rack  or  execute  a  malefactor,  are  subjects  to 
prince  not  only  in  the  quality  of  men,  hut  in  the  execution  of  their  (unctitm.    Tin  j 
devil,  by  drawmg  men  Co  sin,  acquires  no  right  to  himself  over  the  sinner:  fsrnua 
by  sin  oflends  not  the  devil,  but  God,  and  becomes  guilty  of  punishment  nnda 
God.^     When,  therefore,  the  devil  is  used  by  God  for  the  punithnient  of  any,  it  >< 
on  act  of  his  sovereign^  for  the  manifestation  of  the  order  of  his  justice.     And  •" 
most  nations  use  the  vilest  persons  in  offices  of  execution,  to  dotb  God  those  rile    1 
spirit*.     He  doth  not  ordinarily  use  the  ^>od  angels  in  those  offices  of  t-pogranct, 
but  in  the  preservation  of  Ills  people.     When  he  would  solely  punish,  he  emplaji 
'  evil  angels'  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  49),  a  troop  of  devils.    His  sovereignty  is  extended  uvn 
the  '  deceiver  and  the  deceived'  (Job  xii.  16} ;  over  both  the  malefactor  and  the 

executioner,  tb "  

for  his 


r,  the  devil  and  his  pri 

1  just  ends,  nnd  by  his  so 

tioners  of  his  judgment*  upon  IlieJt 

punishment*  upon  his  own  servaiits, 

(3.)  The  earth  of  men  and  other 


He  uselh  the  natural  mulice  of  the  dvvili 
gn  authority  orders  tliecu  to  be  the  exccu- 
vassals,  as  well  as  sometime*  inflicten  of 


belongs  to  his  authority  (Pa.  xlriL  7). 


Godis  King  of' all  the  earili,'  and  nilcs  to  the  'ends'  of  it  (Pt.  lix.  13).  Aitcicnt 
atheists  cot^ned  God's  dominion  to  the  heavenly  orbs,  and  bounded  it  within  the 
HTcuitof  the  celestial  sphere  (Job  xxii.  \i):  'He  walks  in  the  circuit  of  twav«i^'a«> 
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th  his  dominion  only  there.  Pedum  potitio  was  the  sign  of  the  pos- 
of  a  piece  of  land,  and  the  dominion  of  the  possessor  of  it;  and  land  was 
~  by  such  a  ceremony,  as  now,  by  the  delivery  of  a  twig  or  turf.«     But  his 

1  extends, 
Over  the  least  creatures.  All  the  creatures  of  the  earth  are  listed  in  Christ's 
-rdl,  and  make  up  tlie  immber  of  Iiis  regiments.  He  hath  an  host  on  earth 
as  in  heaven  (Gen.  ii.  1) :  '  The  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and 
host  of  them/  And  they  are  '  all  his  servants'  (Ps.  cxiz.  91),  and  move  at 
isure.  And  he  vouchsafes  the  title  of  his  army  to  the  locust,  catexpillar,  and 
worm  (Joel  ii.  25) ;  and  describes  their  motions  by  military  wonu,  *  climb- 
Ae  walls,  marching,  not  breaking,  their  ranks'  (ver.  7).  He  hath  the  command, 
I  great  general,  over  the  highest  an? el  and  the  meanest  worm ;  all  the  kinds  of 
imallest  insects  he  presseth  for  his  service.  By  this  sovereignty  he  muzzled 
-devouring  nature  of  the  fire  to  preserve  the  three  chfldren,  and  let  it  loose  to 
mme  then:  adversaries;  and  if  he  speaks  the  word,  the  stormy  waves  are 
led,  as  if  they  had  no  principle  of  rage  within  them  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  9).  Since  the 
nest  creature  attains  its  end,  and  no  arrow  that  God  hath  by  his  power  shot  into 
worid  but  hits  the  mark  he  aimed  at,  we  must  conclude,  that  there  is  a  sovereign 
that  governs  all :  not  a  spot  of  earth,  or  air,  or  water  in  the  world,  but  is  his 
don ;  not  a  creature  in  any  element  but  is  his  subject 
His  dominion  extends  over  men.  It  extends  over  the  highest  potentate,  as 
sw  the  meanest  peasant ;  the  proudest  monarch  is  no  more  exempt  than  the 
languishing  bemu:.  He  lays  not  aside  his  authority  to  please  the  prince,  nor 
18  it  up  to  ternfy  the  indigent  '  He  accepts  not  the  persons  of  princes,  nor 
ids  the  rich  more  than  the  poor ;  for  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands*  (Job 
uv.  19).  Both  the  powers  and  weaknesses,  the  gallantry  and  peasantry  of  the 
stand  and  &11  at  his  pleasure.  Man,  in  innocence,  was  under  his  authority 
creature ;  and  man,  in  his  revolt,  is  further  under  his  authority  as  a  criminal : 
a  person  b  under  the  authority  of  a  prince,  as  a  governor,  while  he  obeys  his 
fi;  and  further  under  the  authority  of  the  prince,  as  a  judse,  when  he  violates 
laws.  Man  is  under  God's  dominion  in  every  thing,  in  his  settlement,  in  his 
I,  in  the  ordering  his  very  habitation  (Acts  xviL  26) :  *  He  determines  the 
s  of  their  habitations.'  He  never  yet  permitted  any  to  be  universal  monarch 
^k  the  world,  nor  over  the  fourth  part  of  it,  ti^ough  several,  in  the  ^ride  of  their 
iMart,  have  designed  and  attemptea  it :  the  pope,  who  hath  bid  the  fairest  for  it  in 
qiirituals,  never  attained  it;  and  when  his  power  was  most  flourishing,  there  were 
multitudes  that  would  never  acknowledge  his  authority. 

3d.  But  especially  this  dominion,  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  extent,  is  seen  in  the 
exercise  of  it  over  the  spirits  and  hearts  of  men.  Earthly  governors  have,  by  his 
indulgence,  a  share  with  him  in  a  dominion  over  men's  bodies,  upon  which  account 
lie  graceth  princes  and  judges  with  the  title  of  *  gods '  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  6) ;  but  the 
highest  prince  is  but  a  prince  *  according  to  the  flesh,'  as  the  apostle  c«dls  masters 
in  relation  to  their  servants  (CoL  iii.  22). 

God  is  the  Sovereign ;  man  rules  over  the  beast  in  man,  the  body ;  and  God 
rules  over  the  man  in  man,  the  soul.  It  sticks  not  in  the  outward  surface,  but  pierceth 
to  the  inward  marrow.  It  is  impossible  God  should  be  without  this ;  if  our  wills 
were  independent  on  him,  we  were  in  some  sort  equal  with  himself  in  part  gods,  as 
well  as  creatures.  It  is  impossible  a  creature,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  can  be 
exempted  from  it;  since  he  is  the  fashioner  of  hearts  as  well  as  of  booies.  He  is 
the  Father  of  spirits,  and  ^erefore  hath  the  right  of  a  paternal  dominion  over 
them.  When  he  established  man  lord  of  the  other  creatures,  he  did  not  strip  him- 
self of  the  propriety ;  and  when  he  made  man  a  firee  agent,  and  lord  of  the  acts  of 
his  will,  he  did  not  divest  himself  of  the  sovereignty.    His  sovereicn^  is  seen, 

p.]  In  gifting  of  the  spirits  of  men.  Earthly  magistrates  have  nands  too  short 
to  inspire  the  hearts  of  their  subjects  with  worthy  sentiments :  when  they  confer  an 
employment,  they  are  not  able  to  convey  an  ability  with  it  fit  for  Uie  station: 
they  may  as  soon  frame  a  statue  of  liquid  water,  and  gild,  or  paint  it  over  with  the 
costliest  colours,  as  impart  to  any  a  state-head  for  a  state-ministry.  But  when  God 
chooseth  a  Saul  from  so  mean  an  employment  as  seeking  of  asses,  he  can  treasure 
vp  in  him  a  spirit  fit  for  government ;  and  fire  David,  m  age  a  stripling,  and  by 

i§)  Bolduc.  fo  |0O. 
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education  a  shepherd,  with  courage  to  encounter,  and  skill  to  defeat,  a  mamj  Goliad 
And  when  he  oesigns  a  person  for  glory,  to  stand  before  his  throne,  he  esa  pot  t 
new  and  a  royal  spirit  into  him  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  26).  God  only  can  infiise  habits  ints 
the  soul,  to  capacitate  it  to  act  nobly  and  generously. 

[2.]  His  sovereignty  is  seen  in  regard  of  the  inclinations  of  men's  wills.  No 
creature  can  immediately  work  upon  the  will,  to  ^ide  it  to  what  point  he  pleased), 
though  mediately  it  may,  by  proposing  reasons  which  may  master  the  understan^lin^ 
and  thereby  determine  the  will.  But  God  bows  the  hearts  of  men,  by  the  efficacy 
of  his  dominion,-  to  what  centre  he  pleaseth.  When  the  more  overweaning  soit  i 
men,  that  thought  their  own  heads  as  fit  for  a  crown  as  Saul's,  scomiiilly  despised 
him ;  yet  God  touched  the  hearts  of  a  band  of  men  to  follow  and  adhere  to  him 
(1  Sam.  X.  26,  27).  When  the  anti-christian  whore  shall  be  ripe  for  deitnictioo, 
God  shall  *  put  it  into  the  heart'  of  the  ten  boms  or  kings,  '  to  hate  the  whore,  bon 
her  with  fire,  and  fulfil  his  will'  (Rev.  xrii.  16, 17).  He  *  fashions  the  hearts '  alike^ 
and  tunes  one  string  to  answer  another,  and  both  to  answer  his  own  design  (Pl 
xxxiii«  15).  And  while  men  seem  to  gratify  their  own  ambition  and  malice,  tliej 
execute  the  will  of  God,  by  his  secret  touch  upon  their  spirits,  guiding  their  indina* 
tions  to  serve  the  glorious  manifestation  of  his  truth.  While  the  Jewi  would,  in  a 
reproachful  disgrace  to  Christ,  crucify  two  thieves  with  him,  to  render  him  more 
incapable  to  have  any  followers,  they  accomplished  a  prophecy,  and  brought  to 
light  a  mark  of  the  Messiah,  whereby  he  had  been  charactered  in  one  of  thev  pro- 
phets, that  he  should  be  '  numbered  among  transgressors'  (Isa.  Uii.  12).  He  caa 
make  a  man  of  not  willing^  willing ;  the  wills  of  all  men  are  in  his  hand ;  l  r.  under 
the  power  of  his  sceptre,  to  retain  or  let  go  upon  this  or  that  enrand,  to  bend  diis  or 
ihat  way ;  as  water  is  carried  by  pipes  to  what  house  or  place  the  owner  of  it  b 
pleased  to  order.  *  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  aa  the  rirers  of 
waters;  he  turns  it  whithersoever  he  will '  (Prov.  xzi.  1)  without  any  limitation.  He 
speaks  of  the  heart  of  princes ;  because,  in  regard  of  their  height,  they  seem  to  be 
more  absolute,  and  impetuous  as  waters ;  yet  God  holds  them  in  his  hand,  mider 
his  dominion ;  turns  them  to  acts  of  clemency  or  severity,  like  waters,  either  to 
overflow  and  damage,  or  to  refresh  and  fructify.  He  can  convey  a  spirit  to  them,  or 
*  cut  it  off'  from  them  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  12).  It  is  with  reference  to  his  efficacious  power, 
in  graciously  turning  the  heart  of  Paul,  that  the  apostle  breaks  off  his  discourse  of 
the  story  of  his  conversion,  and  breaks  out  into  a  magnifying  and  glorifying  of  GoJ* 
dominion.  'Now  unto  the  King  eternal,*  &c.  *be  honour  and  ^orj'  for  ever  and 
ever'  (1  Tim.  i.  17).  Our  hearts  are  more  subject  to  the  Divine  sovereignty  than 
our  members  in  their  motions  are  subject  to  our  own  wills.  As  we  can  more  our 
hand  east  or  west  to  any  quarter  of  the  world,  so  can  God  bend  our  wills  to  what 
mark  he  pleases.  The  second  cause  in  every  motion  depends  upon  the  first;  and 
that  will,  being  a  second  cause,  may  be  fUrthered  or  hindered  in  its  inclinaticms  or 
executions  by  God ;  he  can  bend  or  unbend  it,  and  change  it  from  one  actual 
inclination  to  another.  It  is  as  much  under  his  authority  and  power  to  move,  or 
liiiider,  as  the  vast  engine  of  the  heavens  is  in  its  motion  or  standing  still,  wliich  he 
can  effect  by  a  word.  The  work  depends  upon  the  workman ;  the  clock  upon  tJic 
artificer  for  the  motions  of  it. 

[3.]  His  dominion  is  seen  in  regard  of  terror  or  comfort  The  heart  or  con- 
science is  God's  special  throne  on  earth,  which  he  hath  resented  to  himself  and 
never  indulged  human  authority  to  sit  upon  it.  He  solely  orders  this  in  waprf 
conviction  or  comfort.  He  can  flash  terror  into  men's  spirits  in  the  midst  of  thdr 
earthly  jollities,  and  put  death  into  the  pot  of  conscience,  when  they  are  boiling 
up  themselves  in  a  high  pitch  of  worldly  delights,  and  can  raise  men's  spirits  above 
the  sense  of  torment  under  racks  and  flames.  He  can  draw  a  hand-¥m"ting  not 
only  in  the  outward  chamber,  but  the  inward  closet ;  bring  the  rack  into  the  inwanb 
of  a  man.  None  can  infuse  comfort  when  he  writes  bitter  things,  nor  can  any  ^ 
the  heart  with  gall,  when  he  drops  in  honey.  Men  may  order  outward  duties,  bot 
they  cannot  unlock  the  conscience,  and  constrain  men  to  think  them  duties  whid 
they  are  forced,  bv  human  laws,  outwardly  to  act :  and  as  the  laws  of  earthly  princ* 
are  bounded  by  the  outward  man,  so  do  their  executions  and  punishments  reach  w 
further  than  the  case  of  the  body ;  but  God  can  run  upon  the  inward  man,  ai  i 
giant,  and  inflict  wounds  and  gashes  there. 

5.  It  is  an  eternal  dominion.     In  regard  of  the  exercise  of  it,  it  was  not  fit* 
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^imnltWf  beetme  &ere  was  not  from  eterni^  any  creatnre  under  the  government 
of  it ;  but  in  r^ard  of  the  foundation  of  it,  his  essence,  his  ezcdQency,  it  is  eternal ; 
ts  God  was  from  eternity  almighty,  but  there  was  no  exercise  or  manifestation  of 
it  till  he  beffan  to  create.  Men  are  kings  only  for  a  time ;  their  lives  ezphre  like  a 
Iftmp,  and  their  dominion  is  eztingmshml  with  their  lives ;  Ihev  hand  their  empbre 
by  succession  to  others,  but  many  times  it  is  snapped  €ff  hefare  Uiey  are  cold  in 
their  graves.  How  are  the  famous  empires  of  the  dhaldeans,  Medes,  Persians,  and 
Greeks,  mouldered  away,  and  their  place  knows  them  no  more !  and  how  are  the 
wings  of  the  Roman  eagle  cut,  and  that  empire  which  overspread  a  great  part  of 
the  worid,  hath  lost  most  of  its  feathers,  and  is  confined  to  a  narrower  compass  I 
The  dominion  of  God  flourisheth  from  one  generation  to  another:  'He  sits  Kine 
finr  erer'  (Pt.  zziz.  10).  His  'session'  signifies  the  establishment,  and  *for  ever^ 
the  duration;  and  he  *  sits  now,'  his  sovereign^  is  as  absolute,  as  powerful  as  ever. 
How  many  lords  and  princes  hath  this  or  that  kingdom  had !  in  how  manv  families 
hath  the  sceptre  lodged !  when  as  God  hath  had  an  uninterrupted  dommion ;  as 
lie  hath  been  always  the  same  in  his  essence,  he  hath  been  always  glorious  in  his 
■overeignty :  among  men,  he  that  is  lord  to-day,  may  be  stripped  of  it  to-morrow ; 
the  domimons  in  the  world  vary;  he  that  is  a  prince  may  see  his  royalty  upon  the 
wings,  and  feel  himself  laden  with  fetters ;  ana  a  prisoner  may  be  *  Med  m>m  his 
dungeon '  to  a  throne.  But  there  can  be  no  diminution  of  God's  government ;  '  His 
throne  is  from  generation  to  generation '  (Lam.  v.  19);  it  cannot  be  shdcen:  his 
■ceptre,  like  Aaron's  rod,  is  ahrays  green ;  it  cannot  oe  wrested  out  of  hb  hands ; 
none  raised  him  to  it,  none  thereforo  can  depose  him  from  it ;  it  bears  the  same 
splendour  in  all  human  affiurs ;  he  is  an  eternal,  an  *  immortal  King'  (1  Tim.  i.  17); 
■s  he  is  eternally  mighty,  so  he  is  eternally  sovereign ;  and,  being  an  eternal 
Kinff,  he  is  a  King  that  gives  not  a  momentary  and  perishing,  but  a  durable  and 
evenasting  life,  to  them  £at  ob^  him;  a  durable  and  eternal  punishment  to  them 
that  resist  him. 

IV.  Wherein  this  dominion  and  sovereignty  consists,  and  how  it  is  manifested. 

FinL  The  first  act  of  sovereignty  b  the  making  laws.  This  b  essential  to  God ; 
no  creature's  will  can  be  the  first  rule  to  the  creature,  but  oiUv  the  will  of  God :  he 
oohr  can  prescribe  man  his  duty,  and  establbh  the  rule  of^^it;  hence  the  law  b 
called  '  the  royal  law '  (James  ii.  8) :  it  bein^  the  first  and  clearest  manifestation  of 
■overeignty,  as  the  power  of  legblation  is  of  the  authority  of  a  prince.  Both  are  joined 
together  in  Isa.  liii.  22 :  *  The  Lord  is  our  Lawgiver ;  the  Lord  b  our  King ;'  legis- 
lative power  being  the  great  mark  of  royaltv.  God,  as  a  King,  enacts  laws  by  hb 
own  proper  authority,  and  his  law  is  a  declaration  of  his  own  sovereignty,  and  of 
men's  moral  subjection  to  him,  and  dependence  on  him.  Hb  sovereignty  doth  not 
appear  so  much  in  hb  promises  as  in  nis  precepts :  a  man's  power  over  another  b 
not  discovered  by  promising,  for  a  promise  doth  not  suppose  the  promisor  either 
superior  or  inferior  to  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  is  made.'  It  is  not  an  exer- 
cising authority  over  another,  but  over  a  man's  self;  no  man  forceth  another  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  promise,  but  only  proposeth  and  encourageth  to  an  embracing  of 
it.  But  commanding  supposeth  always  an  authority  in  the  person  giving  the  precept; 
it  obligeth  the  person  to  whom  the  command  b  directea ;  a  promise  obligeth  the 
person  by  whom  the  promise  b  made.  God,  by  hb  command,  binds  the  creature ; 
ny  hb  promise  he  binds  himself;  he  stoops  below  hb  sovereignty,  to  lay  obligations 
upon  his  own  majesty ;  by  a  precept  he  binds  the  creature,  by  a  promise  he  encoiir 
lageth  the  creature  to  an  observance  of  hb  precept :  what  laws  God  makes,  man  b 
bmind,  by  virtue  of  hb  creation,  to  observe ;  that  respects  the  sovereignty  of  God: 
what  promises  God  makes,  man  b  bound  to  believe ;  but  that  respects  the  faithful- 
ncis  of  God.  God  manifested  his  dominion  more  to  the  Jews  than  to  any  other 
people  in  the  world ;  he  was  their  Lawgiver,  both  as  they  were  a  chureh  and  a 
oommonwealth :  as  a  chureh,  he  gave  them  ceremonial  laws  for  the  regulating  their 
worship ;  as  a  state,  he  gave  them  judicial  laws  for  the  ordering  their  civil  dfairs; 
and  as  both,  he  gave  them  moral  laws,  upon  which  both  the  laws  of  the  church  and 
■tate  were  founded.  This  dominion  of  God,  in  tliis  regard,  will  be  manifest, 
•  (I.)  In  the  supremacy  of  it.  The  sole  power  of  making  laws  doth  origmally 
nude  in  him  (James  iv.  12) :  *  There  is  one  Lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save,  and  to 
dartroy.'  By  his  own  law  he  judges  of  the  eternal  states  of  men,  and  no  hiw  of  man 

(/)  Sutres.  de  Ltgib.  p.  SS. 
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yilnfto  lA  ri  Atocoi  nilei  for  the  mnmmmi  of  tlie  wcriA.  ThepnwJrtlhi 
potentfttai  of  foe  woild  Iukto  to  make  lawi  ie  baft  derhnftivo  from  OoA.  If  Mr 
Smnmioii  be  fiwm  bim,  as  It  ii,  fiMT « by  1^^ 

latire  powofi  wbicb  ia  a  prime  flower  of  their  aoteieigiitTy  ia  derived  fttwi  bfaa  mk 
imd  the  apoatle  reeolvea  it  into  this  ngjfJBel  when  he  otoeta  ua  to  be  'arijirtftaAi 
higher  nSim,  not  only  lor  wrath,  but  ibr  eonacienee  aake'  (Ren.  ziiL.5).  G» 
ictence,  in  its  operationa,  loleiy  reipecta  Ood;  and  dierefii««,  whea  it  ia  enniai 
lu  the  prindple  of  obedience  to  the  kwaofmenyit  ia  not  wiflia re^peel ia ttai^ 


singly  conndered,  but  as  the  majesty  of  Ood  anBeaia  in  their  atalioii' and  in  Mr 
decreea.   This  power  of  dnng  Uwa  waa  acknowledged  by  tiio  heatiiflB  to  1»  aaUf 


in  God  by  way  of  original;  and  therefore  tlie  greatest  kwgivetB  OMNig  the 
pretendea  their  Uws  to  be  received  from  aome  deihr,  or  anpumatnral  ~ 
apecial  revelation :  now,  whether  they  did  thia  aeiioo^y,  mckxMomMmg 
this  part  of  the  dominion  of  God,— for  it  ia  oartani  Alt  whataoefvcr  joot 
iiMied  oat  by  princea  in  the  world,  waa  by  tlie  aaoet  hiihiMire  of  God 
spirits  (Piov.  viiL  16) :  *  By  me  princes  decree  jastioe ;'  by  the  aecrel 
liivine  wisdom,— or  whether  the^  pretended  it  only  m  a  pwilie  engine^  ta 
upon  people  the  observance  of  Aeir  decrees,  and  gahi  a  greater  credit  to  tiwk 
yet  thu  will  result  from  it^  that  die  peonle  in  eeneral  entertained  thia  oomflBor 
that  God  was  the  great  Lawgiver  of  me  wood.  The  first  Ibanden  of  their 
could  never  ebe  have  so  abMutdy  gained  upon  them  by  maA  a  larutMsia    Ikav 


always  a  revdation  of  a  Uw  from  the  mdoth  of  God  in  wi  j^ :  A* 
tation  of  Mphas  to  Job  (JobzziL  22),  of  iaosini«  a  'lawfrom  t&e  Bsoudi'eriM 
aft  the  time  before  the  moral  law  waa  pohHihed,  had  been  a  vam  eshortalioB  lal 


there  been  no  revdatioa  of  the  mind  of  God  in  all  agea. 

(2.)  The  domimop  of  God  is  manifost  in  the  exisnft  of  liia  lawa.    Aa  haii  At 
Governor  and  Sovereign  of  the  whole  worid,  ao  he  enada  lawa  for  the 


One  prince  cannot  make  laws  for  another,  unless  he  makea  him  hie  aaifjaet  byopjht 
ofoonquest;  Spain  cannot  make  Uwa  for  England,  or  Eoig^and  for  Spain ;  batGii 
having  the  siqneme  government,  aa  Kii^  over  aD,  is  a  Lawgiver  to  al^  foinaliwll 
as  w^  as  rational  creatures.  Ths 'heavens  have  their  ordinancea'( Job zzzviiL3S); 
all  creatures  have  a  law  imprinted  on  their  beinffs ;  rational  creaturea  have  IXfiae 
statutes  copied  in  their  heart :  for  men,  it  is  dear  (Rom.  iL  14),  every  son  d 
Adam,  at  nis  coming  into  the  wcnld,  brings  with  hun  a  law  in  his  nature^  sni 
when  reason  clears  itself  up  fix>m  the  clouds  of  sense,  he  can  make  aome  dilft«aci 
between  eood  and  evil ;  discern  somethine  of  fit  and  just  Every  man  finds  a  lev 
within  him  that  checks  him  if  he  offends  it :  none  arc  without  a  legal  infirt- 
ment  and  a  legal  executioner  within  them ;  God  or  none  waa  the  Author  of  tUi* 
a  sovereign  Lord,  in  establishing  a  law  in  man  at  the  same  time,  wherein,  as  m 
Almighhr  Creator,  he  imparted  a  being.  This  law  proceeds  from  God's  geasnl 
power  of  governing,  as  he  is  the  Author  of  nature,  and  binds  not  barely  as  it  ii  Ai 
reason  of  man,  but  by  the  authority  of  God,  as  it  is  a  law  engraven  on  hia  eonsdcaor: 
and  no  doubt  but  a  law  was  given  to  the  angels ;  God  did  not  govern  thoae  iaftd- 
iectual  creatures  as  he  doth  brutes,  and  in  a  way  inferior  to  his  rule  of  man.  Soas 
sinned;  all  might  have  sinned  in  regard  of  the  changeableness  of  their  nature.  Sis 
cannot  be  but  against  some  rule ;  '  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgrcsM;' 
what  that  law  was  is  not  revealed ;  but  certainly  it  must  be  the  same  in  part  mA 
the  moral  law,  so  far  as  it  agreed  with  their  spiritual  natures ;  a  love  to  Goi^  s 
worship  of  him,  and  a  love  to  one  another  in  their  societies  and  persona. 

(3.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  reason  of  some  laws,  which  sem  ^ 
he  nothing  else  than  purely  his  own  will.  Some  laws  there  are  for  whidi  a  tcssm 
may  be  rendered  from  the  nature  of  the  thins  enjoined,  as  to  love,  honour, «! 
worship  God :  for  others,  none  but  this,  God  wm  have  it  so :  such  waa  tK^  poMtin 
law  to  Adam  of  *  not  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil'  (Gen.  il  17X 
which  was  merely  an  asserting  his  own  dominion,  and  was  different  from  that  ha 
of  nature  God  had  written  in  hb  heart  No  other  reason  of  this  seems  to  as,  bati 
resolve  to  try  man's  obedience  in  a  way  of  absolute  sovereignty,  and  to  maaM 
his  right  over  all  creatures,  to  reserve  what  he  pleased  to  hmiself,  and  pemil  A> 
use  of  what  he  pleased  to  man,  and  to  signify  to  man  that  he  waa  to  depend  on  Ua 
who  was  his  Lord,  and  not  on  his  own  will    There  was  no  more  hurt  In  itmSH  ^ 
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▲Jam  to  have  eaten  of  tliat,  than  of  any  other  in  the  garden  ;  the  fniit  was  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  and  good  for  food ;  hut  God  would  shew  the  riglit  Re  had  over  nis  own 
Mods,  and  his  authority  over  man,  to  reserve  what  he  pleases  of  his  own  creation 
from  his  touch ;  that  since  man  could  not  claim  a  propriety  in  any  thing,  he  was  to 
auddle  with  nothing  but  by  the  leave  of  his  Sovereign,  either  discovered  by  a  special  or 
^toaneral  license.  T%us  God  shewed  himself  the  Lord  of  man,  and  that  man  was  but 
,  nb  steward,  to  act  by  his  orders.  If  God  had  forbidden  man  the  use  of  more  trees 
in  the  garden,  his  command  had  been  just ;  since,  as  a  sovereign  Lord,  he  might 
dispose  of  his  own  goods :  and  when  he  had  granted  him  the  whole  compass  of  wat 
pleiwant  garden,  and  the  whole  world  round  about  for  him  and  his  posterity,  it  was  a 
more  tolerable  exercise  of  his  dominion  to  reserve  this  '  one  tree,'  as  a  mark  of  his 
■orereignty,  when  he  had  left  *  all  others'  to  the  use  of  Adam.  He  reserved  nothing 
to  himself,  as  Lord  of  the  manor,  but  this;  and  Adam  was  prohibited  nothing  else 
bat  this  one,  as  a  sign  of  his  subjection.     Now  for  this  no  reason  can  be  rendered 

Sir  any  man  but  merely  the  will  of  God ;  this  was  merely  a  fruit  of  his  dominion. 
or  the  moral  laws  a  reason  may  be  rendered ;  to  love  God  hath  reason  to  enforce 
it  besides  God's  will ;  viz.  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  and  the  greatness  and  muU 
titudes  of  his  benefits.  To  love  our  neighbour  hath  enforcing  reasons ;  viz,  the 
conjunction  in  blood,  and  the  preservation  of  human  society,  and  the  need  we  may 
stand  in  of  their  love  ourselves :  but  no  reason  can  be  assigned  of  this  positive  com- 
mand about  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  but  merely  the  pleasure  of  God. 
It  was  a  branch  of  his  pure  dominion  to  tiy  man's  obedience,  and  a  mark  of  his 
goodness  to  try  it  by  so  easy  and  li^ht  a  precept,  when  he  might  have  extended  his 
pnthority  further.  Had  not  God  given  this  or  the  like  order,  nis  absolute  dominion 
bad  not  been  so  conspicuous.  It  is  true,  Adam  had  a  law  of  nature  in  him,  whereby 
be  was  obliged  to  perpetual  obedience ;  and  though  it  was  a  part  of  God's  dominion 
to  implant  it  in  him,  yet  his  supreme  dominion  over  the  creatures  had  not  been  so 
Tisible  to  man  but  by  this,  or  a  precept  of  the  same  kind.  What  was  commanded 
or  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature,  did  bespeak  a  comeliness  in  itself,  it  appeared 
good  or  evil  to  the  reason  of  man ;  but  this  was  neither  good  nor  evil  in  itself,  it 
received  its  sole  authority  from  the  absolute  will  of  God,  and  nothing  could  result 
ftom  the  fruit  itself,  as  a  reason  why  man  should  not  taste  it,  but  only  the  sole  will 
of  God.  And  as  God's  dominion  was  most  conspicuous  in  this  precept,  so  man's 
obedience  had  been  most  eminent  in  observing  it :  for  in  his  obedience  to  it,  nothing 
bat  the  sole  power  and  authority  of  God,  which  is  the  proper  rule  of  obedience, 
coold  have  b€«n  respected,  not  any  reason  from  the  thing  itself.  To  this  we  may 
fefer  some  other  commands,  as  that  of  appointing  the  time  of  solemn  and  public 
worship,  the  tevenih  day ;  though  the  worship  of  God  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature, 
yet  the  appointing  a  particular  day,  wherein  he  would  be  more  formally  and  solemnly 
acknowleoged  than  on  other  days,  was  grounded  upon  liis  absolute  right  of  legis- 
lation :  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  time  itself  that  could  render  that  day  more 
boly  than  another,  though  God  respected  his  *  finishing  the  work  of  creation'  in  his 
institution  of  that  day  (Gen.  ii.  f3).  Such  were  the  ceremonial  commands  of  sacri- 
fices and  washings  under  the  law,  and  the  commands  of  sacraments  under  the 
ffospel :  the  one  to  last  till  the  first  coming  of  Christ  and  his  passion  ;  the  other  to 
bst  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  ms  triumph.  Thus  lie  made  natural  and 
unavoidable  uncleannesses  to  be  sins,  and  the  touching  a  dead  body  to  be  pollution, 
which  in  their  own  nature  were  not  so. 

(4.)  The  dominion  of  God  appears  in  the  moral  law,  and  his  majesty  in  publishing 
it  As  the  law  of  nature  was  wnt  by  his  own  fingers  in  the  nature  of  man,  so  it  was 
engraven  bv  his  own  finger  in  the  *  tables  of  stone'  (Exod.  xxxi.  18),  which  is  very 
emphaticalnr  expressed  to  be  a  mark  of  God's  dominion.  *  And  the  tables  were 
the  work  of'^Goo,  and  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God  engraven  upon  the  tables* 
(Exod.  xxxii.  16);  and  when  the  first  tables  were  broken,  though  ho  orders  Moses 
to  frame  the  tables,  yet  the  writing  of  the  law  he  reserves  to  liinisulf  (Exod.  xxxiv.  1). 
It  is  not  said  of  any  part  of  the  Scripture,  that  it  was  writ  by  the  finger  of  God,  but 
only  of  the  Decalogue:  herein  he  would  have  his  sovereignty  eminently  appear;  it 
was  published  by  God  in  state,  with  a  numerous  attendance  of  his  heavenly  militia 

g)eut  xxxii.  2)  ;  and  the  artillery  of  heaven  was  shot  off  at  the  solemnity ;  and 
erefore  it  is  called  a  fiery  law,  coming  from  his  right  hand,  i.  e,  his  sovereign  ponrei. 
It  was  published  with  all  the  marks  of  supreme  majesty. 

u  u 
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ON  Qom  JHmtsuxti^ 

(&)  The  dombioB  of  God  appears  ill  liM  «bl%i^ 
iie  iMMoianf  e  TlieUweof  ermprineettelhmMdlbr  dwoolmvloaAiMiaf 
■MD ;  tlie^  do  not  by  their  anthoiny  bind  the  eeniefence ;  and  what  MSptkm  de 
faiiill  ftom  them  upan  the  eootdence^  ie  either  ftom  tlieir  bein^  the  me  IhmA* 
•teljr  with  Dlfine  km,  or  as  they  are  aceeriiqg  to  the  joit  powev  of  die  flM^ririnii^ 
fbundedontheUirof  God.  CoDMienoe  ha&  ajpnte^ioo  fipom  the  KJq^  efUM 
and  eamiot  be  arrealed  by  any  human  power,  uod  hath  fdrmi  hum  bat  ai  aotte* 
fltyo?er  half  the  man,  and  the  wonthalftoo^diaftwlndiii  of  ovaaatUf  ei%U; 
but  reierved  the  anthority  over  the  better  and  more  lieovenly  half  to  bteiidt  Ibi 
dondnion  of  eaifthly  piineee  eztendfl  only  to  the  bodiee  of  men ;  they  hsfo  no 
fity  over  the  eonJ,  their  puniihment  and  rewavdi  eannot  reach  it:  and 
their  Uwa,  by  tikeir  iiiifl^  aujdiority,  cannot  bind  it,  hot  oi  they  am  ooiad 
thekwof  God,  or  aatfieequltyoff themJtioLaeffiMitfcithauiaBuitatltmofbni 
aoeiety,  a  leguar  and  lighteoos  thing,  which  ia  tiudifiae  end  in  govenmeaC; 
80  thiy  binoT ae  they  have  rdation  to  God  aa  the  enpreme  aagirtnita.^  Iha  ea* 
aelenee  IB  oidy  hitdligibfe  to  God  m  ita  aecret  motiooi,  and  dwi^^ 
by  God;  God  only  merceth  into  the  conadenee  by  hia  eye^  and  theioiMO eot^ cm 
fcodnet  it  by  hli  nde.    Man  eannot  tdl  wliedur  we  embiaea  tida  law  in  oar  aaai 


and  conadeneei^  or  only  in  lypearance;  'Heenlycanjndffeit' (UkeziLa^iX 
therafore  he  only  can  impoae  lawa  imon  it ;  it  ia  out  of  mo  vendi  of  fanmaa  | 
aothori^yifthetrlawabetranigieMedfawMdlybyit  CoMcience  lag  book  ■ 


iort  aa  aaeied  aa  the  Scripture ;  no  addition  can  be  lawlU^inade  to  il^  no 
tionfreaait.  Men  cannot diminiah  the  dmy  of  oonarience^  eg  nana  ont  the  law flii 
hodi  Blamped  i^pon  it.  They  cannotjMlaiifMrifdbaitotba^nit  of  ccnacfaneibir 
itiipitainoathwiti>aaeli|ireiejai  They  can  mdnno  addition  by  thair  aolfanly 
to  und  it;  it  ia  a  flowfr in  tiie  crown  of  l)iviiie  aoterefgnty  cnlv. 

3.  Hit  BorereLrnty  mean  in  a  power  of  diapendng  with  ma  oi«n  kva.   It  h 

aa  nmeh  apart  of  hu  dominion  to  diapenae  with  hia  lawa^  aa  to  onjoin  Iham;  ba 

only  hath  the  power  of  relaxing  hia  own  riglit,  no  ctealnre  hath  power  ta  da  it; 

that  woold  be  to  aRup  a  superiority  over  him,  and  order  aboro  God  hiaawlt   ^ 

feaUng  or  dispensfaig  with  the  law  is  a  branch  of  royal  aiithority.  It  la  traib  OU 

will  never  dii^ense  with  those  moral  laws  which  have  an  etcxnal  reaaon  in  tbos- 

aelves  and  their  own  nature ;  as  for  a  creature  to  fear,  love,  and  honour  God;  tbii 

would  be  to  dispense  with  hia  own  holiness,  and  the  righteousness  of  his  natDie»  tD 

aully  the  purity  of  his  own  dominion ;  it  would  write  folly  upon  the  first  creatiaB 

of  man  aher  the  image  of  God,  by  writing  mutability  upon  himself,  in  fiaaina 

himself  after  the  corrupted  image  of  man ;  it  would  null  and  firustrate  theexcct- 

lency  of  the  creature,  wherein  the  image  of  God  mostly  shines ;  nay,  it  would  be  t» 

dispense  with  a  creature's  beine  a  Creator,  and  make  him  independent  upon  tW 

Sovereign  of  the  world  in  moral  obedience.  But  God  hath  a  right  to  dispense  vilb 

J  the  ordmary  laws  of  nature  in  the  inferior  creatures ;  he  hath  a  power  to  alter  their 

I  course  by  an  arrest  of  miracles,  and  moke  them  come  short,  or  go  beyond  Ui 

i  ordinances  established  for  them.    He  hath  a  right  to  moke  the  sun  stand  still,  cr 

\  move  backward ;  to  bind  up  the  womb  of  the  earth,  and  bar  the  influences  sf 

the  clouds;  bridle  in  the  rage  of  the  fire,  and  the  furv  of  lions;  make  the  fifoi 

waters  stand  like  a  wall,  or  pull  up  the  dam,  which  he  hath  set  to  the  sea,  ill 

command  it  to  overflow  the  neighbouring  countries:  he  can  dispense  with  Ai 

i  natural  laws  of  the  whole  creation,  and  strain  every  string  beyond  its  ordiBny 

jMtch.     Positive  laws  ho  hath  reversed ;  as  the  ceremonial  law  given  to  the  ie«^ 

I  The  ver^  nature,  indeed,  of  that  law  required  a  repeal,  and  fell  of  course ;  eha 

that  which  was  intended  by  it  was  come,  it  was  of  no  longer  signiiicancy;  » 

before  it  was  a  useful  shadow,  it  would  afterwards  have  been  an  empty  one:  bsi 

not  God  took  away  this,  Christianity  had  not,  in  all  likelihood,  been  propagani 

among  the  Gentiles.     This  was  the  *  partition  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentilei* 

(Eph.  ii.  14)  ;  which  made  tliem  a  distinct  family  from  oil  the  world,  and  wai  ^ 

occasion  of  the  enmity  of  the  Gentiles  against  the  Jews.  When  G  od  hod,  by  brii^ 

in  what  was  signified  by  those  rites,  declared  his  decree  for  the  ceasing  of  then; 

and  when  the  Jews,  fond  of  those  Divine  institutions,  would  not  allow  him  ihi 

r^ht  of  repealing  what  he  had  the  authority  of  enacting ;  he  resolved,  ftr  die  i^ 

oortinff  his  dominion,  to  bury  them  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  and  city,  and  Mt* 

ttam  mr  ever  incapable  of  practising  the  main  and  essential  porta  of  them ;  kt  Ai 
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ifinnple  being  the  pillar  of  the  legal  service,  by  demolishing  that,  God  hath  taken 
ftway  their  ri^ht  of  sacrificing,  it  being  peculiarly  annexed  to  that  place ;  thcv  have 
M  utar  dignifiod  with  a  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  their  sacrifices,  no  legal  high- 
neat  to  oner  them.    God  hath  by  his  providence  changed  his  own  law  as  well  as 
m  hit  precept ;  yea,  he  hatli  gone  higher,  by  virtue  of  his  sovereignty,  and  changed 
mt  whole  scene  and  methods  of  his  government  af^er  the  fall,  nom  King  Creator 
io  King  Redeemer.  He  hath  revoked  the  law  of  works  as  a  covenant ;  released  Uie 
penalty  of  it  from  the  believing  sinner,  by  transferring  it  upon  the  Surety,  who  iti- 
taposed  himself  by  hia  own  will  and  Divine  designation.     He  hath  established 
another  covenant  upon  other  promises  in  a  higher  root,  with  greater  privileges,  and 
•aaier  terms.     Haa  not  God  had  this  right  of  sovereignty,  not  a  man  of  Adam's 
poaterity  could  have  been  blessed ;  he  and  they  must  have  lain  groaning  under 
the  misery  of  the  CeiU,  which  had  rendered  both  himself  and  all  in  his  loins  unable 
to  observe  the  terms  of  the  first  covenant.    He  hath,  as  some  speak,  dispensed 
with  hia  own  moral  law  in  some  cases ;  in  commanding  Abraham  to  sacrifice  hia 
•sn,  his  only  son,  a  righteous  son,  a  son  whereof  he  had  the  promise,  that  *m  Isaac 
■hould  hia  seed  be  caUcd ; '  yet  he  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  him  by  the  right  of 
hia  absolute  sovereignty  as  the  supreme  Lord  of  the  lives  of  his  creatures,  from  the 
highest  angel  to  the  lowest  worm,  whereby  he  bound  his  subjects  to  this  law,  not 
himaelfl    Our  lives  arc  due  to  him  when  he  calls  for  them,  and  they  are  a  just  for- 
tat  to  him,  at  the  very  moment  we  sin,  at  the  very  moment  we  come  into  the  world, 
hj  reason  of  the  venom  of  our  nature  against  him,  and  the  disturbance  the  first  sin 
of  man  (whereof  we  are  inheritors)  gave  to  his  glory.     Had  Abraham  sacrificed 
his  son  of  his  own  head,  he  had  sinned,  vem,  in  attempting  it ;  but  beins  authorized 
from  heaven,  hia  act  waa  obedience  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  world,  who  had  a  power 
to  dispense  with  his  own  law ;  and  with  this  law  he  had  before  dispensed,  m  the 
eaae  of  Cain's  murder  of  Abel,  as  to  the  immediate  punishment  of  it  with  deatli^ 
which,  indeed,  waa  settled  afterwards  by  his  authority,  but  then  omitted  because  of 
the  paucity  of  men,  and  for  the  peopling  the  worid ;  but  settled  afterwards,  when 
there  waa  almost,  though  not  altogetner,  the  like  occasion  of  omitting  it  for  a  time. 
3.  His  sovereignty  appears  in  ptmishing  the  transgression  of  his  law. 
(1.)  This  ia  a  branch  of  God's  dominion  as  lawgiver.  So  was  the  vengeance  God 
would  take  upon  the  Amalekites  (£xod.  xvii.  16) :  <  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  that  the 
Lord  will  have  war ; '  the  Hebrew  is, '  Tlie  hand  upon  the  throne  of  the  Lord,'  as 
in  the  nmrgin:  as  a  'lawgiver'  he  '  saves  or  destroys  '  (James  iv.  12).     He  acta 
according  to  his  own  law,  in  a  congruitv  to  the  sanction  of  ikis  own  precepts ;  though 
he  be  an  arbitrary  lawgiver,  appointmg  what  laws  he  pleases,  yet  he  is  not  an 
arbitrary  judge.     As  he  commands  nothing  but  what  he  nath  a  right  to  command^ 
•o  he  punisheth  none  but  whom  he  hath  a  right  to  punish,  and  with  such  punish- 
ment as  the  law  hath  denounced.     All  his  acts  of  justice  and  inflictions  of  curses 
are  the eficcts  of  this  sovereign  dominion  (Ps.  xxix.  10)  :  'He  sits  King  upon  the 
floods;'  upon  the  deluge  of  waters  wherewith  he  drowned  the  world,  say  some. 
It  is  a  right  belonging  to  the  authority  of  magistrates  to  pull  up  the  infectious  weeds 
that  corrupt  a  commonwealth;  it  is  no  less  the  right  of^  God,  as  the  lawgiver  and 
judge  of  all  the  earth,  to  subject  criminals  to  his  vengeance,  after  they  liave  ren- 
dered themselves  abominable  in  his  eyes,  and  carried  themselves  unworthy  subjects 
of  so  great  and  glorious  a  King.     The  first  name  whereby  God  is  made  known  in 
Scripture,  is  Elohim  (Gen.  LI):  'In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
eartn; '  a  name  which  signifies  his  power  of  judging,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics ; 
from  him  it  is  derived  to  earthly  magistrates ;  their  judgment  is  said,  therefore,  to 
be  the  'judgment  of  God '  (Deut.  i.  17).  When  Christ  came,  he  proposed  this  great 
motive  of  repentance  from  the  '  kingdom  of  heaven  being  at  hand ; '  the  kingdom 
of  his  grace,  whereby  to  invito  men ;  the  kingdom  of  his  justice  in  the  pimishmcnt 
of  the  neglecters  of  it,  whereby  to  terrify  men.     Pimishments  as  well  as  rewards 
belong  to  royalty ;  it  issued  accordingly ;  those  that  believed  and  repented  camo 
under  his  gracious  sceptre,  those  that  neglected  and  rejected  it  fell  under  hia  iron 
rod;  Jerusalem  was  aestroyed,  the  temple  dcuioHBlicd,  the  inhabitants  lost  their 
lives  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  lingered  thoni  out  in  the  chains  of  a  miserable 
captivity.     This  term  of  'judge,'  which  signifies  a  sovereign  right  to  govern  and 
punish  delinquents,  Abraham  gives  him,  wlicn  be  came  to  root  out  the  people  of 
Bodonif  and  make  them  the  examples  of  his  vengeance  (Gen.  zviii.  25). 

u  u  2 
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«SL>  PiiiiiBKuBgtliBtnm^g;reiiioM«fUtkw.  Tfais  ii  necMHiy  tauMb  if  i 
nion.  HIi  ■orerdgnfy  in  auddng  laws  would  be  a  tMt,  if  timm  wen  BotdNM 
mthori^  to  Tlndicate  tlioie  lawifrom  contempt  and  iiyiny;  he  woold  be  a Loid 
only  ipiinied  at  by  rabek.  Sorofdgnty  leaotpneCTfed  wittKmtfiiitiee.  Wkn^M 
Ptelnuit  ipeaka  of  tlie  mneehr  of  God's  Idn^dom,  be  tdb  usi  that  •  i^htoii— i 
and  jodgmeat  are  the  habitation  of  his  tbrone*  (Fk  zenL  Ip  8)l  Tlieee  ve  At 
engines  of  Dtvme  dignibr  which  render  him  glotioiis  and  ni^jeetk.  A  h^Milin 
power  would  be  trsmpled  on  widioat  ezeeattre ;  bj  this  Uie  lOTCKBtial  snnbm 
slons  of  Ood  are  preserved  in  the  worid.    He  is  known  to  be  Lovd  of  die  worid 


'by  the  judgments  which  he  executes'  (Fk.  iz.  16).  When  he  eecma  to  havebrt 
his'dominion»  or  given  it  up  in  the  worid,  be  leooveis  it  by  pnniifamenft.  When  be 
takes  some  away  ^  with  a  wluTlwindy  and  in  his  wralh,'  te  nataral  oomaefBWMv  mm 
make  of  it,  is  ibis:  'Surely  there  b  a  Ood  that  judgeth  die  eartfi'  (Fk.  IvnL  9^1)> 
He  reduoeth  the  creature,  by  the  lash  of  his  jn^pienfa^  that  wodd  not  adnev- 
ledge  bis  authority  in  his  priMseptB.  Those  sins  which  disown  hie  covenneBt  la  Ibe 
heart  snd  conscience,  as  pride,  inward  blaqihemv,  fte.  he  hath  reaetved  a  tsat 
hereafter  to  reckon  fbr.  He  doth  not  preeendy  shoot  his  airowi  into  die  monev 
of  every  ddinqnent,  but  those  sins  which  traduce  his  eoverament  of  die  worid,  mi 
tear  up  the  foundations  of  human  ccmverM,  and  a  pubuc  reipect  to  him,  he  recksae 
with  particularly  here,  as  well  as  heresfier,  that  the  life  of  bis  sovereignty  n%btBol 
always  faint  in  the  worid. 

(30  This  of  punishing  was  the  second  disoovcsry  of  his  dominion  in  the  wnid. 
Wb  mrst  act  of  soverdgnty  was  the  giving  a  law;  the  nez^  hie  siyeaisme  m  As 
state  of  a  judge.    When  his  orders  were  violated,  he  reecoea  die  honoor  of 


Uw;  die  second  court  he  kept  w^asaju^trympd^delmimento,^ 

to  be '  reserved  in  chains  Mdarknees  tin  die  final  execnlion  (Swk€i; 
and,  at  the  seme  time  probably,  he  confirmed  die  good  onea  in  their  obtMsare  if 


by  an  execution  of  justice.  He  first  judged  the  angd%  punishing  the  evil  onsiftr 
tnetr  crime :  die  first  court  he  kept  among  diem  as  a  governor,  wna  to  give^Aem  a 
law ;  the  secc 
the  offenders 

and,atthess  *  x- « • 

grace.  So  the  first  discoveiy  of  his  dominion  to  man,  was  the  giviqg  him  a  pveeefl^ 

die  next  was  the  inflicting  a  punishment  fiir  the  fareadi  of  it.   He  — ■■»—«m  Adns 

to  the  bar,  indicts  him  for  his  crime,  finds  him  guilty  by  1^  own  confiesrion,  mi 

passeth  sentence  on  him,  according  to  die  rule  he  had  before  acfuainted  him  with 

(4.)  The  means  whereby  he  punuheth  shows  his  dominion.  Sometimes  he  mostcn 

up  hail  and  mildew ;  sometimes  he  sends  reffiments  of  wild  beasts ;  so  he  threstcos 

Israel  (Lev.  xzvi.  22).    Sometimes  he  sencUi  out  a  party  of  angels  to  beat  u^  the 

Suarters  of  men,  and  make  a  carnage  amone  them  (2  Kings  xix.  35).  SomeliiMS 
e  mounts  his  thundering  battery,  and  snoots  forth  his  ammunition  fimm  dir 
clouds,  as  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  viL  10).  Sometimes  he  sends  the  sligfatcit 
creatures  to  shame  the  pride  and  punish  the  sin  of  man,  as  '  lice,  frogs,  locmti^* 
as  upon  the  Eeypiians  (Exod.  viiL — x.). 

Secondly^  This  dominion  is  manifested  by  Ood  as  a  proprietor  and  Lord  of  Us 
creatures  and  his  own  goods.    And  this  is  evident, 

1.  In  the  choice  of  some  persons  from  eternity.     He  hath  set  apart  some  bom 

hetoi 

hob[nii 

without  blame  before  him  in  love,  having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  GhuAMB 
by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  wilL'  Whydolhbr 
write  some  names  in  the  *  book  of  fife,'  and  leave  out  others?  Why  doth  he  cssnl 
some,  whom  he  intends  to  make  denizens  of  heaven,  and  refuse  to  put  others  in  kit 
register  f  The  apostle  tells  us,  it  is  the  pleasure  of  his  wilL  You  may  render  s 
reason  for  many  of  God's  actions,  tiU  you  come  to  this,  the  top  and  foundatioa  d 
all ;  and  under  what  head  of  reason  can  man  reduce  diis  act  but  to  that  of  bis  ro^ 

Sero^aUvcf  Why  doth  Ood  save  some,  and  condemn  others  at  last?  beeanseef 
e  faith  of  the  one,  and  unbelief  of  the  other.  Why  do  some  men  believe  ?  becsair 
God  hath  not  only  |:iven  them  the  means  of  grace,  but  accompanied  diose  meev 
widi  the  efficacy  of  his  Spurit  Why  did  Gwi  accompany  ^ose  means  with  *• 
efficacy  of  his  Spirit  in  some,  and  not  in  others?  because  he  had  decreed  by  siaet 
to  prepare  them  for  glory.  Bnt  why  did  he  decree,  or  choose  some,  and  not  olben? 
Into  what  will  you  resolve  thii  but  into  his  sovereign  pleasure?    Salvation  «< 
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condemnation  at  the  last  upibot,  are  acti  of  Ood  as  the  Judge,  confonnable  to  his 
own  law  of  giving  life  to  believen,  and  inflicting  death  upon  unbelievers ;  for  those 
a  reason  may  be  rendered ;  but  the  choice  of  some,  and  pretention  of  others,  is  an 
act  of  God  as  he  is  a  sovereign  monarch,  before  any  law  was  actually  transgressed, 
because  not  actually  given.  When  a  prince  redeems  a  rebel,  he  acts  as  a  judge 
according  to  law ;  but  when  he  calls  some  out  to  pardon,  he  acts  as  a  sovere^^y 
a  preroeative  above  law ;  into  this  the  apostle  resolves  it  (Rom  iz.  13, 15).  When 
he  speuLS  of  God's  loving  Jacob  and  hating  Esau,  and  that  before  they  had  done 
either  good  or  evil,  it  is,  *  because  God  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy,  and  compassion  on  whom  he  vi'fll  have  compassion.'  Though  the  first  scope 
of  the  apostle,  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  was  to  declare  the  reason  of  Goa's 
rejectinff  the  Jews,  and  calling  in  the  Gentiles ;  had  he  only  intended  to  demolidi 
the  pri£  of  the  Jews,  and  flat  their  opinion  of  merit,  and  aimed  no  higher  than  that 
providential  act  of  God ;  he  mifiht,  convincingly  enough  to  the  reason  of  men,  have 
argued  bom  the  justice  of  God,  provoked  by  the  ol»tinacy  of  the  Jews,  and  not 
hare  had  recourse  to  his  absolute  will ;  but,  smce  he  asserts  this  latter,  the  strength 
of  his  argument  seems  to  lie  thus :  if  God  by  lus  absolute  sovereignty  may  resole, 
and  ^  his  love  upon  Jacob  and  estrange  it  from  Esau,  or  any  other  of  his  creatines, 
bef<ne  they  have  done  good  or  evil,  and  man  have  no  ground  to  call  his  infinite 
majesty  to  account,  majr  he  not  deal  thus  with  the  Jews,  when  their  demerit  would 
be  a  bar  to  any  complamts  of  the  creature  against  him  ?ff  If  God  were  considered 
here  in  the  quality  of  a  judge,  it  had  been  fit  to  have  considered  the  matter  of  fact 
in  the  criminal ;  but  he  is  considered  as  a  sovereign,  rendering  no  other  reason  of  liis 
action  but  his  own  will;  '  whom  he  will  he  hardens'  (ver.  18).  And  then  the  apostle 
eondudes  (ver.  20), '  Who  art  thou,  O  man,  that  repliest  against  God  V  If  the  reason 
drawn  from  God's  sovereignty  doth  not  satisfy  m  this  in<|uiiy,  no  other  reason 
can  be  finmd  wherein  to  acquiesce :  for  the  last  condemnation  there  will  be  su£H- 
dent  reason  to  clear  the  justice  of  his  proceedings.  But,  in  tins  case  of  election,  no 
other  reason  but  what  is  aUcged,  viz,  the  will  of  God,  can  be  thought  of,  but  what 
18  liable  to  such  knotty  exceptions  that  cannot' well  be  untied. 

(I.)  It  could  not  be  any  merit  in  the  creature  that  mi^ht  determine  God  to  choose 
bim.  If  the  decree  of  election  falls  not  under  the  mcnt  of  Christ's  passion,  as  the 
npocuring  cause,  it  cannot  fall  under  the  merit  of  any  part  of  the  corrupted  mass. 
The  decree  of  sending  Christ  did  not  precede,  but  followed,  in  order  of  nature,  the 
detennination  of  choosing  some.  When  men  were  chosen  as  the  subjects  for  elory, 
Cluist  was  chosen  as  the  means  for  the  bringing  them  to  glory  (Eph.  l  4) :  '  Chosen 
OS  in  luon,  and  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ'  The 
dioice  was  not  merely  in  Christ  as  the  moving  cause ;  that  the  apostle  asserts  to  be 
*  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will ;  but  in  Christ,  as  the  means  of  conveying  to  the 
chosen  ones  the  fruits  of  their  election.  What  could  there  be  in  any  man  that  could 
invite  God  to  this  act,  or  be  a  cause  of  distinction  of  one  branch  of  Adam  from 
another?  Were  they  not  all  hewed  out  of  the  same  rock,  and  tainted  with  the  same 
corruption  in  blood  ?  Had  it  been  possible  to  invest  them  with  a  power  of  merit  at 
the  first,  had  not  that  venom,  contracted  in  their  nature,  degradea  all  of  power  for 
the  future  ?  What  merit  was  there  in  any  but  of  wrathful  punishment,  smce  they 
were  dl  considered  as  criminals,  and  the  cursed  brood  of  an  ungrateful  rebel  ?  What 
dignity  can  there  be  in  the  nature  of  the  purest  part  of  clay,  to  be  mode  a  vessel  of 
honour,  more  than  in  another  part  of  day,  as  piu-e  as  that  which  wos  formed  into  a 
▼essel  for  mean  and  sordid  use  ?  What  had  any  one  to  move  his  mercy  more  than 
another,  since  they  were  all  children  of  wrath,  and  equally  daubed  with  original 
guilt  and  filth?  Had  not  all  an  equal  proportion  of  it  to  provoke  his  justice? 
What  merit  is  there  in  one  dry  bone  more  than  another,  to  be  inspired  with  the 
breath  of  a  spiritual  life  ?  Did  not  all  lie  wallowing  in  their  own  filthy  blood?  and 
what  could  the  steam  and  noisomeness  of  that  deserve  at  the  hands  of  a  pure 


Majesty,  but  to  be  cast  into  a  sink  furthest  from  his  sight?     Were  they  not  all 
GOiuidered  in  this  deplorable  posture,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  P<>>»^ '".**;!;' 
S!toe,  when  God  fi^t  took  \,is  pen,  and  singled  «"% "S,^; JJ^^'^'^ie^^^ 
book  Jf  life  ?     It  could  not  be  merit  in  any  one  piece  of  this  »^""";!^{"T^^^ 
S^uld  stir  up  that  resolution  in  God  to  ^i  ^V^ 'J-^V^^^^^J^^)^^ 
while  he  permitted  anoUier  to  putrefy  m  his  own  gore.    He  loved  Jacoo,  ana  nauNl 


{g)  AmyrakL  Diisert.  pp.  101, 102. 


m  on  Goor  jx)ifiiiioN. 

■kl  loted  Ik  Ihi  «HHi  vaii£ 

ftiOi,  llat  w%li  iiiiiiBiinii  Hiiil  In  rlwinw  thi     WImI  gwd  «anii  I0  Imm 
wiHiiMr  iri  irrtfrmr  rnrnrtiffm,  imi  ■  imlUT  r^n^*-*  ^ — i  ^ihr  f    WhmmM 

WiilaiwaBiiiQilSritMntea,  toUwIbtikf  HiteMot  oTlhaiVM  toaUha^ 


w  «iigkA  h$  My'  bifcra  kirn;  1m  Mdaked  «  '«•  good  w«iIbi,'  ndl  fa  Am 

ffMW4ltiMiM^taktfi0Xoot€ftfaeliEiBah|  Mr  Aettwon  A»  mmm  rf tin  ipi^ 
hoi  ilM  Mring  dto  eton  of  die  «ln«un.    Ooad  vocks  h^ikmi  nd^  aod  a  gMi 


•jid  rJB^thibit  ja  tho  poaop,  ai  tationil  iwli  luyf uoii  igaiBa,    CintfiyMRiv 


tluift  Ibo  ratioulMtt  OMB  pcrfbnui  albr  bk  araitaon  «r^ 
Urn?  Thk  would  «Hfc0  crailioB,  and  ewtyttnig  dUe^  not  ao  iwrli  aa  act  of  Hi 
wiDy  ai  an  act  of  hii  wndowtMiding.  Ood  fctoowr  no  ntnid  aet  fta  bm%  Mat 
AaaoCofhiiwiflyloaiivafaimieaMB;  nor  lawow  fcltk  in  any^  boAielioattil 

Uwffldetenniakigtog^aliimiidtk: 'lUdibth0gfift€fOod'(Epli.&a).  la 
Ae  oolvatton  whidb  fiawi  ap  fWim  Aio  inft  pvpMa  af  Gad|  ha  tcgMdi  Mt  Ai 
woiko  wa  hava  donc^  ai  a  msMipol  medwe  to  oottw  tha  top-ifeoBa«f  aar  luaaiaHa 
bit  hk  own  nnpaoi^  and  inegsaoe  given  in  CluEtot;  'wlioliai4iaafiBd«yaMraM 
VB  anitk  a  holy  eolUng,  aoi  aeowdtng  to  ourawB  woifc%  fast  aeeotJim  to  Ui  aaa 
BonKMe  and  graoc^  wUch  wm  giwea  to  «  in  C3briK^  boA»a  Hw  waiid  ' 
(8  Tim.  L  9).  The  honour  of  oar  Mlndifla  cuuMt  ha  ohdknflad  hf  ov 
naohloMthehonowof  thelbu»dMiaa«fit  ItwaiajparegiCaf  graei^i 
«ay  rapeet  to  any  qariftariy  anneh  Iom  aafanalt  pedeetiea.  ^yn^  fhadi  Ha 
q^ooda  mention  that  cSreowMtiinee,  when  he  apMha  af  God's  lora^  iaoil^  mi 
hatiagEMu,  <  when  MadMr<xf  them  had  deaei^ar  aril '  ^Unu.  ku  11)^  if  tei 
were  any  forengbt  of  men'o  worhi  ai  tito  aMiriagaaaM  of  hii  leva  ar  halnJT  Orf 
mgNedednc*  the  wacks  af  oidier  as  die  AEBteaoieof  hii  aUce,  holMlai  byMi 
own  liberty*  widioat  respect  to  any  of  their  aotioni  which  were  to  be  dsua  by  mm 
in  time.  If  luth  be  the  firait  of  dectkm,  die  prescience  of  fiothdodi  not  uiaeBss 
the  eleodi^  aetof  God.  It  is  celled  < die  fudi  cf  God's  elect' (Tit.  L  1):  'FmI 
an  aposde  of  Jesus  Qa-ist,  aceording  to  the  ftddi  of  God's  eleot ;'  t.c  settMl is 
this  office  to  bring  die  elect  of  God  to  faith.  If  men  be  diosen  by  Ood  imea  tkt 
Ajroaigfat  of  faith,  or  not  chosen  till  diey  have  Isidi,  they  are  not  ee  bum  Geis 
dec^  as  God  their  elect ;  thev  choose  God  by  faitlv  before  God  chooeedi  them  If 
love :  it  had  not  been  the  iaith  of  God's  elect,  s.e.  Of  diooe  already  chosea,  but  (kt 
faith  of  diose  that  were  to  be  chosen  by  God  afterwards.  Election  is  the  coass  sf 
faith,  and  not  faith  the  cause  of  elecdon ;  ire  is  the  caHse  of  hea^  and  not  tbe  besl 
of  fire ;  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  the  day,  and  not  the  day  the  cause  of  the  TMiv  «f 
the  sun.  Men  are  not  chosen  because  diey  believe,  btit  they  bdieve  becaoaemcf 
are  chosen :  die  e^ioade  did  ill,  else,  to  appropriate  that  to  the  elect  which  they  W 
no  more  interest  m,  by  virtue  of  thor  eleotion,  dum  d^  veriest  reprobate  ia  da 
world.1^  If  the  foresight  of  what  wochs  might  be  dette  by  hki  creatauce  was  da 
motive  of  his  choosing  them,  why  did  he  not  choose  the  devils  to  redeuptioiv  ' 
could  have  done  him  better  servioe,  by  the  strength  of  their  nature,  than  the 
mass  of  Adam's  iMwteiity  7    Well,  then,  there  is  no  possible  wiqr  to  lay  the 

foundadon  of  this  act  of  election  and  preterition  m  any  thing  but  the  

Bovereknfy  of  God.    Jusdce  or  ii^ustioe  comes  not  into  consideration  in  thh 
There  Is  no  debt  which  justice  or  u^ustioe  always  respects  in  ito  acting:  tf  he hsi 

t leased,  he  might  have  chosen  all ;  if  he  had  pleased,  he  might  bav«  chooen  aew 
t  was  in  his  supreme  power  to  have  resolved  to  have  left  all  Adam's  pttteri^ 
under  die  rack  or  hie  jusdce ;  if  he  detennined  to  match  out  any,  it  was  a  porttf 
his  dominion,  but  widiout  any  injisry  to  the  creatures  he  leaves  under  thwoa 
suilt  Did  he  not  pass  by  tbe  at^Bfels,  and  take  man?  and,  by  tbe  same  right  d 
dominion,  may  he  pick  out  some  men  from  die  common  mass,  and  lay  aside  olh* 
to  bear  the  punishment  of  dioir  crimes.  Arc  they  not  all  bis  suljecU  ?  all  are  la 
ariminals,  and  may  be  dealt  with  at  die  pleasure  of  their  uudoiditod  Loid  ffi 

(A)  DdUc,  in  he. 
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or  chosen  all,  ai  he  nw  good  hfanadl    It  k  at  ^  Uhotj  cf  ^  artifiecr  to 

Mine  hia  wood  or  atone  to  anch  a  figve*  that  of  a  pmee,  or  that  af  a  toad ;  and 
hia  waleriali  hare  no  right  to  ooBi]Hain  of  him,  once  k  tics  wheflj  npoa  his  ovm 
Jiher^.  Tkij  must  hare  little  sense  af  thdr  ovn  viknsai^  and'  God's  infinito 
wrcflMncy  abwre  them  hy  right  of  aeatisp,  diat  will  contend  that  God  hath  a  Icaer 
^riit  ovser  his  creatnrea  than  an  aztifiocr  orcr  hii  wood  or  srnnc  If  it  were  at  his 
nSutil  whether  to  radeem  man,  or  send  Christ  vfoa  snch  an  ondcrtaking,  it  is  as 
nuHh  at  his  liberty,  and  the  prcrogaiiTe  b  to  be  aDowcd  him,  what  persons  be  will 
ICSoIto  to  make  oapahle  of  enjoying  the  frnits  of  that  vedenipliQn.  One  mm  was 
fls  fit  «  wl9<wt  for  mercy  as  another,  as  they  aU  lay  in  their  original  gvik :  why 
wauld  not  Divine  mercy  cart  its  eye  upon  this  man,  ai  well  m  opoo  his  nelzhbonr  I 
Tbfue  was  no  cause  in  the  creatme,  twt  all  in  Gcxl ;  it  m-jst  be  resolved  mu>  his 
own  will :  yet  not  into  a  will  without  wisdom.  God  did  not  choose  hand  orcr 
hand,  and  act  by  mere  will,  without  reason  and  under^iazMlin;? :  an  Indnite  Wiidom 
is  lar  fioin  such  a  kind  of  procedure  ;  but  the  reason  of  God  is  inscruuble  to  u% 
■nlcai  we  could  underrtand  God  as  well  as  he  ur.derstands  hiaueif:  the  whole 
ground  lies  in  God  himself,  no  nart  of  it  in  the  creature ;  '  cot  in  him  that  will^ 
M»  in  him  that  runs,  but  in  God  that  shews  mercy'  'Rom.  ix.  15, 16).  Since  God 
hath  TCTealed  no  other  cause  than  his  wilL  we  can  resolve  it  into  no  other  than  his 
sovereign  empire  over  all  creatures.  It  is  not  wiJiout  a  stop  to  our  curiosity, 
ihnt  in  the  same  place  where  God  asseiis  the  absolute  sorerci^ty  of  his  mercy  to 
Mosei^  he  tells  him  he  could  not  see  his  fiiee :  *  I  will  he  gracious  to  whom  I  'w31 


he  gradous ;'  and  he  said,  '  Thou  canst  not  see  mv  face'  ( Exod.  zxxiii.  19,  20; :  the 
rays  of  his  infinite  wisdom  are  too  bright  and  ihzzXinz  for  our  weakness.     The 


acknowledged  not  only  a  wisdom  in  this  proceeding,  but  a  riches  and  trea- 
of  wisdom ;  net  only  that,  but  a  depth  and  rastness  of  those  riches  of  wisdom; 
tat  was  unable  to  give  us  an  inventory  and  scheme  of  it  (Rom.  xL  33;.  The  secrets 
ct  his  counsels  are  too  deep  ferns  to  wade  into ;  in  attempting  to  kimw  the  reason 
«f  those  acts,  we  should  find  ourselves  swallowed  up  into  a  bottomless  gulf:  though 
4he  wnderstanding  be  above  our  capacity,  yet  the  admiration  of  his  authority  and 
mhmission  to  it  are  noL  '  We  should  cast  ourselves  down  at  his  feet,  with  a  lull 
reaignation  of  ourselves  to  his  sovereign  plea^re.'i  This  'u  a  more  comely  carriage 
in  a  Christian  than  all  the  contentious  endcav(iurs  to  measure  God  by  ouir  line. 

2.  In  bestowing  grace  where  he  pleases.  God  in  conversion  and  pardon  works 
not  as  a  natural  agent,  putting  forth  strength  to  the  utmost,  which  God  must  do,  if 
he  did  renew  man  naturally,  as  the  sun  shines,  and  the  fire  bums,  which  always 
aet^  ad  extremum  vurium,  unless  a  cloud  interpose  to  eclipse  the  one,  and  water  to 
extinguish  the  other.  But  God  acts  as  a  voluntary  agent,  which  can  freely  exert 
his  power  when  he  please,  and  suspend  it  when  he  please.  Though  God  be  neces- 
■arily  good,  yet  he  is  not  necessitoted  to  manifest  all  the  treasures  of  his  goodness 
to  every  subject ;  he  hath  power  to  distil  his  dews  upon  one  part,  and  not  upon 
anoUier.  If  he  were  necessitated  to  express  his  goodness  without  a  liberty,  no  thanks 
were  due  to  him.  Who  thanks  the  sun  for  shining  on  him,  or  the  fire  for  warming 
him  ?  None ;  because  they  are  necessary  agents,  and  can  do  no  other.  What  is 
the  reason  he  did  not  reach  out  his  hand  to  keep  all  the  angels  from  sinking,  as  well 
■s  aome,  or  recover  them  when  they  were  sunk  ?  What  is  the  reason  he  engrafts 
4iiie  man  into  the  true  Vine,  and  lets  another  remain  a  wild  olive  ?  Why  is  not  the 
efficacy  of  the  Spirit  always  linked  with  the  motions  of  the  Spirit?  Why  doth  he  not 
jnould  the  heart  into  a  gospel  firame  when  he  filU  the  ear  with  a  gospel  sound  i 
Why  doth  he  strike  ofi*  the  chains  from  some,  and  tear  the  veil  from  the  heart,  while 
lie  leaves  others  under  their  natural  slavery  and  Egyptian  darkness  ?  Why  do  some 
lie  under  the  bands  of  death  while  another  is  raised  to  a  spiritual  life  ?  What  reason 
§3  there  for  all  this  but  his  absolute  will?  The  apostle  resolves  the  question,  if  the 
question  be  asked,  why  he  begets  one  and  not  another?  Not  from  tiie  will  of  the 
.creature,  but  *  hia  own  will,'  is  the  determination  of  one  (James  i.  18).  Why  doih 
he  work  in  one  *  to  will  and  to  do,'  and  not  in  another?  Because  of  *hi8  gootl 
pleasure,'  is  the  answer  of  another  (Phil.  ii.  13).  He  could  as  well  new  creato 
ev«ry  one,  as  he  at  first  created  them,  and  make  grace  as  universal  as  nature  and 
1,  but  it  is  not  his  pleosure  so  to  do. 

(0  Tills  was  Dr.  Goodwin's  speech  whcii  ho  was  In  trouble. 


^  6N  cob's  DOMINIOlf  . 

n.)'It  ii  not  from  want  of  ftni^  in  biniMl!:  Tlie  power  of  Goi h MfM- 
a^aamj  aUe  to  atxike  off  die  ohaini  of  imbdkf  ftom  all ;  Im  eould  iuimoI^ 
t4Mlina^ofeverT€hOdof  wralli,  md  iupinewjr  ion  of  Adam  with  fhtt«vt| 
«■  Adam  himod£    He  wants  not  a  yktut  anpcTlor  to  the  ffreatert  mirtnea  rflii 


CKatnre ;  a  Tictoriom  beam  of  lislit  vai^  he  ahot  into  tbeir  mdentandi^p^ 
a  flood  tJi  grace  migfat  overiwead  their  wiOs  with  one  word  of  hia  moaAi  wttmt 
Imttinff  forth  the  utmoat  oT ma  power.  What  hindranee  ooold  tiieie  be  iiii| 
created  apirit,  which  cannot  be  eaidly  pieioed  into  and  new  wMwldud  b^  tte  ftAm 
ofapiritai  Yet  he  <m]y breathes  ihiaefltoidoiiaTirtiie  into  aome^  mid  laama  often 
nnaer  that  insensibiKty  and  liardnem  wliich  they  Unre,  and  anflfeta  them  to  esntiam 
in  their  bemghting  isnorance,  and  consmme  themadvea  in  the  embnem  of  Adr 
deary  though  decenftu,  DdilahB.  He  could  liave  oonqncred  the  vaaiBlaBee  of  (kt 
Jewa,  as  wdl  as  chased  awi^  the  darknoM  and  ignorance  of  the GeniflaB^  Nodiall 
bat  he  cocdd  orerpower  the  heart  of  the  most  malidoaa  devily  aa  wiQ  aa  Ihaft  of  At 
afanplest  and  weakest  man.  But  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  Snoit  ia  k  lis  on 
power,  to  breathe  *  wliere  he  lists'  (John  iiL  8).  It  is  at  hia  litotr  wiietherha  w9gba 
to  any  the  &ding  of  the  invincible  efficacy  of  hia  grace;  he  did  not  want  ataoM 
to  have  kept  man  as  firm  as  a  rock  againat  the  temptation  of  Satan^  and  poaniia 
anch  fortifying  mce,  as  to  have  made  him  impregnaMe  atninat  die  powau  of  he( 
•a  well  as  he  md  secore  the  standing  of  die  ai^ids  agiunat  the  irdftiim  of  ttar 
Mows :  but  it  was  his  wiQ  to  permit  it  to  be  odienrise. 

(2.)  Nor  is  it  from  any  prerogative  in  the  oeatm:e.    He  eonvarta  not  My  ir 
diMr  natnral  perfection^  beouiae  he  seiiethi^on  the  moat  %noniit:  norftrMr 

moral  peifrcmmthecanse  he  converts  the  moat  sinftd;  nor  tedieirenril 
becanse  he  turns  the  moat  deq^cable. 

[I.]  Not  for  diflir  natnral  pCTfrction  of  knowle^gau*  Ha  openad  Aa 
bearta  of  the  more  ignorant.  Were  thenatmeof  die  GentQea  Mtorma 
diat  of  die  Jews^  or  did  the  tiqpers  of  dieir  uiderrtaBdiqp  bom  daanrf  Ne:  Ai 
one  were  skiUad  in  die  prophecies  of  the  Ifasiriahi  and  mi|^it  hsne  eomMnadi 


^ ions  they  owned  with  the  actions  and  sufltaiuga  of  Ghciat^  wfaidi ■ 

qiectators  o£  lie  let  alone  those  that  had  eipeetadona  of  the  Mnariab,  and' 
tations  about  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  both  grocmded  upon  die  onlds 
whcrewitli  he  had  entrusted  them.  The  Gentiles  were  unacqoainted  widi  the  vo- 
phets,  and  therefore  destitute  of  the  expectations  of  the  Messiah  (Eph.  iL  12) :  ttrf 
were  <  without  Christ;'  without  any  revehition  of  Christ,  becanae  '  aliens  fiom tke 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise,  having  no  hopc^ 
and  without  God  in  the  world,'  without  any  knowledge  of  God,  or  ptomiiei  d 


Christ.  The  Jews  might  sooner,  in  a  way  of  reason,  have  been  wrought  upon  te 
the  Gentiles,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  prophets,  by  whose  writings  they  toM 
have  examined  die  truth  of  the  aposdes'declarations.  Thus  are  they  refbsedw 
were  the  kindred  of  Christ,  acooroin^  to  the  flesh,  and  the  Gentiles,  that  were  st  s 
greater  distance  from  him,  brought  m  by  God ;  thus  he  catchetb  not  at  the  loMi 
and  mighty  devils,  who  had  an  original  in  spiritual  nature  more  like  to  *»i™,  hot  it 
weak  and  simple  man. 

[2.]  Not  for  any  moral  perfection,  because  he  converts  the  most  sniliil:  (ki 
Gentiles,  tteeyed  in  idolatry  and  su^rstition.  He  sowed  more  fiuth  among  iW 
Romans  than  in  Jerusalem ;  more  faith  in  a  city  that  was  the  common  sewer  of  il 
die  idolatry  of  the  nations  conouercd  by  them,  than  in  that  dty  which  had  so  i^ 
nall;^  been  owned  by  him,  and  nad  not  practised  any  idoUtry  smce  the  BahykaoB 
captivity.  He  planted  saintship  at  Corinth,  a  place  notorious  for  the  infaa*!— 
worship  of  Venus,  a  superstition  attended  with  the  grossest  undeanness ;  at  rulicoMl 
that  presented  the  whole  world  with  a  cup  of  fornication  in  their  temple  of  fi^Jsns; 
among  the  Colossians,  votaries  to  Cybele  in  a  manner  of  worship  attended  will 
beastly  and  lascivious  ceremonies.  And  what  character  had  the  Cretians  from  oae 
of  their  own  poets,  mentioned  by  the  aposde  to  Titus,  whom  he  had  placed  anMBC 
them  to  further  the  progress-  of  the  gospel,  but  the  vilest  and  most  abominaUei 
(Titus  L  12):  'liars,'  not  to  be  credited;  'evil  beasts,'  not  to  be  associated  wiA; 
'  slow  bellies,'  fit  for  no  service.  What  prerogative  was  there  in  the  nature  of  skI 
putrefaction  ?  as  much  as  in  that  of  a  toad  to  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  ai^ 
What  steam  firom  such  dunghills  could  be  welcome  to  him,  and  move  him  to  ad 
^is  eye  on  them,  and  sweeten  them  from  heaven  f    What  treasurea  of  worth  i«i 
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_  jy  to  open  Uie  treasaret  of  his  mce !    Were  such  filthy  muffii  fit  of  themselFet 

be  kiDoled  hy,  and  become  a  lodging  ibr,  a  gospel  beam?  What.invitements 
Mdd  he  hare  from  lyin?,  beastlmess,  gluttony,  but  only  from  his  own  sorereignty  ? 
By  this  he  plucked  firebrtinds  out  of  the  ^e,  while  he  left  straighter  and  more 
comdy  sticks  to  consume  to  ashes. 

[3.J  Not  for  any  civil  perfection,  because  he  turns  the  most  despicable.  He 
debates  not  nature  to  grace  upon  the  account  of  wealth,  honour,  or  any  civil  station 
ift  the  world ;  he  dispenseth  not  ordinarily  those  treasures  to  those  that  the  mistaken 
vorld  foolisUy  admire  and  dote  upon  (1  Cor.  L  26) ;  'Not  many  mighty,  not  many 
BoUe :'  A  purple  robe  is  not  usually  decked  with  this  jewel :  he  takes  more  of  mouldy 
day  than  refined  dust  to  cast  into  his  image,  and  lodges  his  treasures  more  in  the 
Murthly  vessels  than  in  the  world's  golden  ones ;  he  gives  out  his  richest  doles  to 
llioae  that  are  the  scorn  and  reproach  of  the  world.  Should  he  impart  his  grace  most 
to  those  that  abound  in  wealth  or  honour,  it  had  been  some  foundation  for  a  con- 
eeption  that  he  had  been  moved  by  those  vulearly-esteemed  excellencies  to  indulee 
them  more  than  others.  But  such  a  conceit  languisheth  when  we  behold  the  sub- 
jeets  of  his  grace  as  void  orifi^inally  of  any  allurements,  as  they  are  full  of  provo- 
cations. Hereby  he  declares  himself  firee  from  all  created  engagements,  and  that 
be  is  not  led  by  any  external  motives  in  the  object 

[4.1  It  is  not  from  any  obligation  which  lies  upon  him.  He  is  indebted  to  none ; 
disobuged  by  alL  No  man  deserves  from  him  any  act  of  grace,  but  eveiy  man 
deserves  what  the  most  deplorable  are  left  to  suffer.  He  is  obliged  by  the  children 
ef  wrath  to  nothing  else  but  showers  of  wrath ;  owes  no  more  a  debt  to  fallen  man, 
than  to  fiJlen  devib,  to  restore  them  to  their  first  station  by  a  superlative  grace. 
How  was  he  more  bound  to  restore  them,  than  he  was  to  preserve  them ;  to  catch 
tbem  after  ihey  fell,  than  to  put  a  bar  in  ihe  way  of  their  falling  ?  God,  as  a  sove- 
reign, gave  laws  to  men,  and  a  strength  sufficient  to  keep  those  laws.  What  obligation 
is  ttMsre  upon  God  to  repair  that  strenfi;th  man  wilfully  lost,  and  extract  him  out  of 
that  condition  into  which  he  voluntaruy  plunged  himself?  What  if  man  sinned  by 
temptation,  which  b  a  reason  alleged  by  some,  might  not  many  of  the  devils  do  so  too? 
Though  there  was  a  first  of  them  that  sinned  without  a  temptation,  yet  many  of 
them  might  be  seduced  into  rebellion  by  the  ringleader.  Upon  that  account  he  is 
no  more  bound  to  give  grace  to  all  men,  than  to  devils,  u  he  promised  life  upon 
obedience,  he  threatened  death  upon  transgression.  By  man's  disobedience  God 
is  quit  of  his  promise,  and  owes  nothing  but  punishment  upon  the  violation  of  his 
law.  Indeed  man  may  pretend  to  a  claim  of  sufficient  strengtn  fix>m  him  by  creation, 
as  God  is  the  author  of  nature,  and  he  had  it ;  but  since  he  hath  extinguished  it 
by  his  sin,  he  cannot  in  the  least  pretend  any  obligation  on  God  for  a  new  strength. 
If  it  be  a  '  peradventure '  whether  he  will  '  give  repentance,'  as  it  is  2  Tim.  ii.  25, 
there  is  no  tie  in  the  case ;  a  tie  would  put  it  beyond  a  peradventure  with  a  God 
that  never  forfeited  his  obligation.  No  husbandman  thinks  himself  obliged  to 
bestow  cost  and  pains,  manure  and  tillage,  upon  one  field  more  than  another ; 
thoueh  the  nature  of  the  ground  may  require  more,  yet  he  is  at  his  liberty  whether 
be  will  expend  more  upon  one  than  anotner.^  He  may  let  it  lie  fallow  as  long  as 
he  please.  God  is  less  obliged  to  till  and  prune  his  creatures,  than  man  is  obliged 
to  his  field  or  trees.  If  a  king  proclaim  a  pardon  to  a  company  of  rebels,  upon 
the  condition  of  each  of  them  paving  such  a  sum  of  money ;  their  estates  before 
were  capable  of  satisfying  the  conaition,  but  their  rebellion  hath  reduced  them  to 
an  indigent  condition ;  the  proclamation  itself  is  an  act  of  grace,  the  condition 
required  is  not  impossible  in  itself;  the  prince,  out  of  a  tenderness  to  some,  sends 
them  that  sum  of  money  he  hath  by  nis  proclamation  obliged  them  to  pay,  and 
iherebv  enabled  them  to  answer  the  condition  he  requires ;  the  first  he  ootn  by  a 
sovereign  authority,  the  second  he  doth  by  a  sovereign  bounty.  He  was  obliged  to 
neither  of  them ;  punishment  was  a  debt  due  to  all  of  them ;  if  he  would  remit  it 
upon  condition,  he  did  relax  bis  sovereign  right ;  and  if  he  would  by  his  largess 
make  any  of  them  capable  to  fulfil  the  condition,  by  sending  them  presently  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  pay  the  fine,  be  acted  as  proprietor  of  his  own  goods,  to  dispose  of 
them  in  such  a  quantity  to  tliosc  to  whom  he  was  not  obliged  to  oestow  a  mite. 

[5.]  It  must  therefore  be  an  act  of  his  mere  sovereignhr.  This  can  onlv  sit 
arbitrator  in  every  gracious  act     Why  did  he  give  grace  to  Abel  and  not  to  Caiii| 

^  (Jk)  Claude,  tui  la  Farabole  dss  Nooea,  p.  S9. 


^»  Goxn 


all 


fii»  cniiiiMKt  "ve  «Mr:  aim  & 
bnc  iufl  «nyal  OT*»7ncaB.««  ?  Wmc  is  rhe 
foaaiuaeat.  axuTiilii  no  annrfarrtti  a 
kmoiir^  :.ie  buiier  'rirj.  an 
tfbe  haxuii  if  sie  *xe«rni3iin«?r  ?  ft  was  nw  pieMDva. 
ito  God,  M  ii  a&Lomi  uj  the  wnnu  ni  die  ^artk  ? 
hv  a  fieayixie  -lini  dioc  zraes  waidi 
?    I:  ia  tifffame  he  wuL    -  Wlftom.  he  w3  lie 
aaC  BUA  die  fifaertj  3d  psll  no  die  linzfce.  and  let  the 
Aa  cnand  he  pieaica  ?    Wliat  ia  the  r^saam 
Iha  (eaitfy  g^  eua  vavi  ?  Beuauae  the  I>»d  dodi  ■oC  give  k 
Wk  J  doch  he  occ  zhnt  afll  hia  esiiTcirti  la  e<|nat 
hare  mitea  aad  some  have 
r,  so  jwehfer  ?  snnie 

dirr  hsr«  fiyien  mce 
tkey  maj  ^  him  service :  ochen  k&er.  aa  die  ifciEf  span  dia 
■latchedi  them  omt  ni  zhe  vorid  ?  Some  ar^  weaker,  lonha  ftrangs'  m- 
bea«xtif>il  aad  lo^ei^.  odien  mnr*  oncomelT  and  •^^fy^  --  It  ■  aa 
irala.  What  r<>aacii  U  :«Ser%  for  diis,  but  his  own  wS  ?  Ikai 
that  can  be  a^nezied  on  t^e  part  of  God.  He  ia  the  6«e  diipaaa'  t 
wad  m§  a  F«idier  may  give*  i  ^r»ater  p«irtkm  to  one  di3d  tfaaa  ia  Mafliii  And 
what  reaaim  of  comfMam:  ia  diere  ^eaicat  God  ?  maj  not  a  toad  caaplam  fbM,  Gad 
£d  net  make  it  a  man,  and  Ti-^e  it  a  portkm  of  reaaon  f  or  a  fir  einapUu  that  Gad 
dU  oat  make  it  an  ac^L  and  give  it  a  rumest  of  li|dit;  hadtfaeT-hotaBjaporkaf 
I?;  aa  weH  aa  man  CJimiolain  that  God  did  oat gireksmgn^ 
L'aieii  he  mcxr^  deaircd  it,  and  tfacB  wia  denied  it,  ka  mi^bX 
cf  God,  thoogfa  BfOt  aa  Mwvreign.  jet  aa  a  prmniaer  of  graee  ta 
God  dflCh  not  render  ha  lorereijnitj  formidable;  ke  sknta  not  im kia i 
hrmk  an  J  that  leek  him ;  he  invitea  man ;  kiianiiiaveopeBy  aadoei 
out;  and  no  mas  eowtnnea  imder  dK  arrest  of  hit  kirt%  bitf  be 
to  be  otherwiK,  aad  auch  a  one  haA  no  reaaon  to  complain  cf  God. 

S.  f iia  MTereipitj  is  maniCeat  in  dispone  the  meaaa  of  fpee  to 
tSL    He  katk  cai»ed  the  son  to  ffaiDe  brieht  in  one  place,  wide  ke  ka&  left 
benijBffated  and  dehided  by  the  devii's  oraclea^    Wbj  do  die  eva^^cKcal  dews  idH  m 
Una  or  that  place,  and  not  in  another  t  Whj  waa  the 
aoMi,  and  not  ia  Tartarr?  Whj  hath  it  been 
aloMMt  an  it  had  been  kindled  ia  them  ?  Whj  hath  one  placa  been 
the  beamji  fA  it  in  one  age,  and  been  corered  with  darkneai  At  acztf 
eoantnr  hath  been  made  a  sphere  lor  this  star,  that  directs  to  Chxiat,  to  Bore 
askd  anerwards  it  ludh  been  taken  away,  and  placed  in  another; 
dearly  it  hath  shone,  sometimes  more  darkly  in  the  same  |^ace ;  what  ia  the 
of  this  ?  It  is  tme  something  of  it  nu^ybe  referred  to  the  jostice  of  God,  bat 
more  to  the  sovereignty  S(  God.    That  the  gospel  is  pdbtished  later,  aad  not 
•ooner,  the  aposde  tells  us  u  '  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  evcrlaitiDg 
God*  (Rom.  xvL  26). 

(1.)  Tlic  UiCuUM  of  grace,  after  tlu:  families  from  Adam  became  diatinct,  wen 
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ftever  graated  to  all  the  world.  After  tfiat  fiital  breach  in  Adam's  family  by  tiie 
death  of  Abd,  and  Cain'i  separationy  we  wad  not  of  the  meant  of  fjnne  «entnwed 
among  Cain's  posterity ;  it  seems  te  be  eontiniied  m  Adaim's  aale  fhnaly,  agad  net 


:blished  in  societies  till  the  time  of  Sedu   'Tiben  begas  nwn  to  call  «mbi die iiaDie 

i'the  Lord '  (Gen.  iv.  26).  It  wascontmiiad  in  tluit  fivnily  till  the  idvugc^  whidi 
was  1523  years  after  the  creation,  aoeofding  to  soaw,  or  1656  jeaia,  acoovding  to 
Jthers.  After  that,  when  the  world  dc^neniled,  st  was  comnwmteated  to  Abraham, 
and  settled  in  the  posterity  that  descmded  from  Jaoab ;  though  he  left  not  die 
world  without  a  witness  of  himself  and  some  sprinklings  of  revelations  in  other 
parts,  as  appears  by  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  discourses  of  his  friends. 

(2.)  The  Jews  had  this  privilege  granted  diem  above  other  nations,  to  have  a 
clearer  revelation  of  God.  Grod  separated  them  from  all  the  world  to  honour  them 
ivith  the  depasUmn  of  his  oracles  (Rom.  iiL  2) :  <  Tb  them  were  committed  the 
dracles  of  God.'  In  which  regard  all  odier  nations  are  said  to  be  '  vrithout  God' 
CEph.  ii.  12),  as  being  destitute  of  so  great  a  privilege.  The  Spirit  blew  in  Canaan 
bvhen  the  lands  about  it  felt  not  the  saving  breath  ofit  '  He  hiath  not  dealt  so  with 
any  nation ;  and  as  for  his  judgments,  they  have  not  known  them'  (Ps.  czlvii.  20). 
Fhe  rest  had  no  warnings  from  the  prophets,  no  dictates  from  heaven,  but  what  they 
bad  by  the  light  of  nature,  the  view  of  the  works  of  creation,  and  the  admiiibtradon 
of  Providence,  and  what  remained  among  them  of  some  ancient  traditions  derived 
from  Noa)i,  which,  in  tract  of  time,  were  mueh  de&eed.  We  read  but  of  one  Jonah 
■ent  to  Nineveh,  but  freouent  alarms  to  the  Israelites  by  a  multitude  of  prophets 
commissioned  by  God.  it  is  true,  the  door  of  the  Jewish  church  was  open  to  what 
proselytes  would  enter  themselves,  and  embrace  their  religion  and  worship ;  but 
there  was  no  public  proclamation  made  in  the  world ;  only  God,  by  his  miracles  in 
dieir  deliverance  from  £gypt  (which  could  not  but  be  fiunous  among  all  the  neigh- 
bour nations),  declared  t£ean  to  be  a  people  favoured  by  heaven :  but  the  tradition 
from  Adam  aiid  Noah  was  not  publicly  revived  by  God  in  other  parts,  and  raised  from 
that  grave  of  forsetfulness  wherein  it  had  lain  so  long  buried.  Was  there  any  reason 
in  them  for  this  mdulgcnce  ?  God  might  have  been  as  liberal  to  any  other  nation, 
yea,  to  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  if  it  had  been  his  sovereign  pleasure :  any  other 
people  were  as  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  his  oracles,  and  be  subjects  for  his  worship, 
as  tnat  people ;  yet  all  other  nations,  till  the  rejection  of  che  Jews,  because  of  their 
rejection  of  Christ,  were  strangers  from  the  covenant  of  promise.  Iliese  people  were 
part  of  the  common  mass  of  the  world :  they  had  no  prerogative  in  nature  above 
Adam's  posterity.  Were  they  the  extract  of  an  innocent  part  of  his  loins,  and  all 
tlie  other  nations  drained  out  of  his  putrefaction  ?  Had  the  blood  of  Abraham,  from 
whom  they  were  more  immediately  descended,  any  more  precious  tincture  than  the 
rest  of  mankind  7  They,  as  well  as  other  nations,  were  made  of  <  one  blood'  (Acts 
zvii.  26) ;  and  that  corrupted  both  in  the  spring  and  in  the  rivulets.  Were  they 
better  than  other  nations,  when  God  first  drew  them  out  of  their  slavery  ?  We  have 
Joshua's  authority  for  it,  diat  they  had  complied  with  the  Egyptian  idolatry,  '  and 
served  ether  gods,'  in  that  place  of  their  servitude  (Josh.  xxiv.  14).  Had  they  had 
an  abhorrcncy  of  the  superstition  of  ^gyptj  while  diey  remained  there,  they  could 
not  so  soon  have  erected  a  golden  calf  for  worship,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
idols.  All  the  rest  of  mankind  had  as  inviting  reasons  to  present  God  with,  as  those 
people  had.  God  might  have  granted  the  same  privilege  to  all  the  world,  as  well 
as  to  them,  or  denied  it  them,  and  endowed  all  the  rest  of  the  world  with  his 
statutes :  but  the  enriching  such  a  small  company  of  people  with  his  Divine  lowers, 
and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  barren  wilderness  in  spirituals,  can  be  placed 

upon  no  other  account  originally  than  that  of  his  unaccountable  sovereignty,  of  his 
love  to  them :  there  was  nothing  in  them  to  merit  such  high  titles  from  God  as  his 
first-bom,  his  peculiar  treasure,  the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  disclaims  any  righteous- 
ness in  them,  and  8i)caks  a  word  suiiicient  to  damp  such  thoughts  m  them,  by 
charging  them  with  their  wickedness,  while  he  Moaded  them  with  his  benefits' 

(Deut  ix.  4,  6).  The  Lord  '  gives  thee  not'  this  land  for  '  thy  righteousness:'  for 
thou  art  a  stiff-necked  people.  It  was  an  act  of  God's  fr'ee  pleasure  to  'choose 
them  to  be  a  people  to  himself'  (Deut.  vii.  6). 

(3.)  God  afterwards  rejected  the  Jews,  gave  them  up  to  the  hardness  of  dieir 
hearts,  and  spread  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  He  hath  cast  off  the  children  of 
4faa  khigdom,  those  that  uad  been  enrolled  for  his  subjects  for  many  ages,  who 
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js^mod,  by  their  detcent  from  Abraham,  to  bare  a  xighl  to  tho  pilTilagM  cf  Ahoh 
ti>m ;  ana  called  men  from  the  east  and  from  the  weii,  from  the  darkeat  eomen  ol 
the  world,  to  'nt  down  with  Abraham,  laaae,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kmgdoin  of  bearen,' 
itf.  to  partake  with  them  of  the  promises  of  the  go^el  (Matt  rilL  11).  Unpeople 
tiiat  weie  accounted  accursed  by  the  Jews  eigoy  the  means  of  grace,  which  have 
been  hid  from  those  that  were  once  dignified  this  1600  jrears ;  that  thej  have 
neither  ephod,  nor  ten^him,  nor  sacrince,  nor  any  true  worship  of  God  among 
them  (Hos.  iiL  4).  Why  b«  should  not  give  them  grace  to  acknowledee  and  own 
the  person  of  tiie  Messiah,  to  whom  he  luul  made  the  promises  of  him  ror  so  many 
auccessive  ages,  but  let  their  <  heart  be  fat,'  and  '  their  ears  heavy  t'  (Isa.  vL  10)  ;^ 
why  the  Rospel  at  length,  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  should  be  jjreaented  to 
the  Gentiles,  not  by  chance,  but  pursuant  to  the  resolution  and  prediction  of  God, 
declared  by  the  prophets  that  it  should  be  so  in  time  ? — why  he  should  let  ao  many 
hundreds  of  years  pass  over,  after  the  world  was  peopled,  and  let  the  nations  aU 
that  whUe  soak  in  tneir  idolatrous  customs? — why  ne  should  not  call  the  Gentiles 
without  rejecting  the  Jews,  and  bind  them  both  uo  together  in  the  bundle  of  life?— 
why  he  should  acquaint  some  people  with  it  •  little  after  the  puUishing  it  in  Jeni- 
aalem,  by  the  descent  of  the  Sj^mt,  and  others  not  a  long  time  i^er? — some  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity  enjoyed  it ;  others  have  it  not,  as  those  in  America,  till  the 
last  age  of  the  world  ;•— can  be  referred  to  nothing  bat  hissovereign  pleoaore.  What 
merit  can  be  discovered  in  the  Gentiles?  There  is  something  of  justice  in  the  case 
of  the  Jews'  rejection,  nothing  but  sovereignty  in  the  Genmes'  reception  into  tbs 
church.  If  the  Jews  were  bM,  the  Gentiles  were  in  some  sort  worae :  the  Je«s 
owned  the  one  true  God,  without  mixture  of  idols,  thoogh  they  owned  not  the 
Messiah  in  his  appearance,  which  they  did  in  a  promise ;  but  the  Gentiles  owned 
neidier  the  one  nor  the  other.  Some  tell  us,  it  was  for  the  merit  of  some  of  their 
ancestors.  How  comes  the  means  of  grace,  then,  to  be  taken  firom  the  Jew,  whs 
had  (if  any  people  ever  had)  meritorious  ancestors  for  a  plea?  If  the  merit  of  somi 
of  their  former  progenitors  were  the  cause^  what  was  the  reason  the  d^  due  to 
their  merit  was  not  paid  to  their  immediate  progeny,  or  to  themselves^  bat  to  a 
posterity  so  distant  aom  them,  and  so  abominably  depraved  as  the  Gentfle  world 
was  at  the  day  of  the  gospel-sun  striking  into  their  horixon?  What  merit  might  be 
in  their  ancestors  (if  any  could  be  supixMed  in  the  most  refined  rubbish),  it  was  ss 
little  for  themselves,  that  no  oil  could  oe  spared  out  of  their  lamps  for  others.  Wlut 
merit  their  ancestors  might  have,  might  be  forfeited  by  the  suc^eding  generatiiam 
It  is  ordinarily  seen,  that  what  honour  a  father  deserves  in  a  state  for  public  aerviee^ 
may  be  lost  by  the  son,  forfeited  by  treason,  and  himself  attainted.  Or  was  it  oat 
of  a  foresight  that  the  Gentiles  would  embrace  it,  and  the  Jews  reject  it ;  that  the 
Gentiles  would  embrace  it  in  one  place,  and  not  in  another?  How  did  God  foresee 
it,  but  in  his  own  grace,  which  he  was  resolved  to  display  in  one,  not  in  another?  It 
must  be  then  still  resolved  into  his  sovereign  pleasure.  Or  did  he  foresee  it  in  their 
wills  and  nature  ?  What,  were  they  not  aU  one  common  dross?  Was  any  part  of 
Adam,  by  nature,  better  than  another?  How  did  God  foresee  that  which  was  not, 
nor  could  be,  without  his  pleasure  to  give  abilitjr,  and  grace  to  receive  ?  Well,  thai, 
what  reason  but  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God  can  be  alleged,  why  Christ  fbibads 
the  apostles,  at  their  first  commission,  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  (Idatt  z.  15),  bol^ 
at  the  second  and  standing  commissipn,  orders  them  to  preach  to  <  every  creature?' 
Why  did  he  put  a  demur  to  the  resolutions  of  Paul  and  Timothy,  to  impart  light  to 
Bithynia,  or  order  them  to  go  into  Macedonia?  Was  that  country  more  worthy 
upon  whom  lay  a  great  part  of  the  blood  of  the  world  shed  in  Alexander's  timef 
(Acts  xvi.  6,  7,  9, 10.)  Why  should  Corazin  and  Bethsaida  enjoy  tliose  means  thst 
were  not  granted  to  the  Tynans  and  Sidonians,  who  might  probably  have  sooner 
reached  out  their  arms  to  welcome  it?  (Matt  xi.  21.)  Why  should  God  send  the 
^spel  into  our  island,  and  cause  it  to  flourish  so  long  here,  and  not  send  it,  or  000* 
tinue  it,  in  the  furthest  eastern  parts  of  the  world  ?  Why  should  the  very  profession 
of  Christianity  possess  so  small  a  compass  of  ^und  in  the  world,  but  nve  parts  in 
thirty,  the  Mahometans  holding  six  parts,  and  the  other  nineteen  overgrown  with 
Paganism,  where  cither  the  gospel  was  never  planted,  or  else  since  rooted  up?  To 
whom  wOl  you  refer  this,  but  to  the  same  cau  !ie  our  Saviour  doth  the  revelation  a 
the  gospel  to  babes,  and  not  to  the  wise,—- oven  to  his  Father  ?  *  For  so  it  seemed  goad 
in  thy  sight '  (Matt.  xi.  25,  26) ;  <  For  so  waj  ihy  good  pleaaurc  before  thea'  (m  k 
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the  ordinal) ;  it  Is  at  his  pleasure  whether  he  will  give  any  a  clear  revelation  of  hii 
gospel,  or  leave  them  oiily  to  the  light  of  nature.  He  could  have  kept  up  the  first 
beam  of  the  gospel  in  the  promise  in  all  nations  amons  the  apostasies  of  Adam's 
poster!^,  or  renewed  it  in  all  nations  when  it  began  to  be  darkened,  as  well  as  he 
first  published  it  to  Adam  after  his  &11 ;  but  it  was  his  sovereign  pleasure  to  permit 
it  to  oe  obscured  in  one  place,  and  to  keep  it  lighted  in  another. 

4.  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  various  influences  of  the  means  of  grace. 
He  saith  to  these  watem  of  the  sanctuary,  as  to  the  floods  of  the  sea,  *  Hitherto  you 
shall  go,  and  no  further.'  Sometimes  they  wash  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh  and 
outward  man,  but  not  that  of  the  spirit ;  tne  f  ospel  spiritualizeth  some,  and  only 
moralizeth  others ;  some  are  by  the  power  of  it  struck  down  to  conviction,  but  not 
raised  up  to  conversion ;  some  have  only  the  gleams  of  it  in  their  consciences,  and 
others  more  powerful  flashes;  some  remain  in  their  thick  darkness  under  the  beam- 
ing of  the  gospel  every  day  in  their  face,  and  afier  a  long  insensibleness  are  roused 
by  its  light  and  warmth ;  sometimes  there  is  such  a  powerful  breath  in  it,  that  it 
levels  the  haughty  imaginations  of  men,  and  lays  them  at  its  feet  that  before  strutted 
against  it  in  the  pride  of  their  heart.  The  foundation  of  this  is  not  in  the  gospel 
itself  which  is  always  the  same,  nor  in  the  ordinances,  which  are  channels  as  sound  at 
one  time  as  at  another,  but  Divine  sovereignty  that  spirits  them  as  he  pleaseth,  and 
'  blows  when  and  where  it  lists.'  It  has  sometimes  conquered  its  thousands  (Acts 
ii.  41) ;  at  another  time  scarce  its  tens ;  sometimes  the  harvest  hath  been  great, 
vhen  the  labourers  have  been  but  few ;  at  another  time  it  hath  been  small,  when 
tlie  labourers  have  been  many  ;  sometimes  whole  sheaves ;  at  another  time  scarce 
gleanings.  The  evangelical  net  hath  been  sometimes  fuU  at  a  cast,  and  at  every 
cast;  at  another  time  many  have  laboured  all  night,  and  day  too,  and  catched 
nothing  (Acts  ii  47)  :  '  The  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily.'  The  gospel  chariot 
doth  not  always  return  with  captives  chained  to  the  sides  of  it,  but  sometimes  blurred 
and  reproached,  wearing  the  marks  of  hell's  spite,  instead  of  imprinting  the  marks 
of  its  own  beauty.  In  Corinth  it  triumphed  over  many  people  (Acts  xviii.  10) ;  in 
Athens  it  is  mocked,  and  gathers  but  a  few  clusters  (Acts  zvii.  32,  34).  God  keeps 
the  key  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  womb.  The  apostles  had  a  power  of  publishing 
the  gospel,  and  working  miracles,  but  under  the  Divine  conduct ;  it  was  an  instru- 
mentahty  durante  bene  placito,  and  as  God  saw  it  convenient  Miracles  were  not 
upon  every  occasion  allowed  to  them  to  be  wrought,  nor  success  upon  every  admi- 
nistration granted  to  them ;  God  sometimes  lent  them  the  key,  but  to  take  out  no 
more  treasure  than  was  allotted  to  them.  There  is  a  variety  in  the  time  of  gospel 
operation  ;  some  rise  out  of  their  graves  of  sin,  and  beds  of  sluggishness,  at  the  m»t 
appearance  of  this  sun ;  others  lie  snortinfi^  longer.  Why  doth  not  God  spirit  it  at 
one  season  as  well  as  at  another,  but  set  his  distinct  periods  of  time,  but  because 
he  will  shew  his  absolute  freedom  ?  And  do  we  not  sometimes  experiment  that 
afWr  the  most  solemn  preparations  of  the  heart,  we  are  frustrated  of  those  incomes 
we  expected  ?  Perhaps  it  was  because  we  thought  Divine  returns  were  due  to  our 
preparations,  and  Goa  stops  up  the  channel,  and  we  return  drier  than  we  came,  thai 
God  may  confiite  our  false  opinion,  and  preserve  the  honour  of  his  own  sovereignty. 
Sometimes  we  leap  with  John  Baptist  m  the  womb  at  the  appearance  of  Christ; 
sometimes  we  lie  upon  a  lazy  bed  when  he  knocks  from  heaven ;  sometimes  the 
fleece  is  dry,  and  sometimes  wet,  and  God  withholds  to  drop  down  his  dew  of  the 
morning  upon  it  The  dews  of  his  word,  as  well  as  the  droppings  of  the  clouds,  belong 
to  his  royalty ;  light  will  not  shine  into  the  heart,  thoueh  it  shine  round  about  us, 
without  the  sovereign  order  of  that  God  '  who  commanded  light  to  shine  out  of  the 
darkness '  of  the  chaos  (2  Cor.  iv.  6).  And  is  it  not  seen  also  in  regard  of  the  refireab- 
ing  influences  of  the  word?  sometimes  the  strongest  arguments,  and  clearest 
promises,  prevail  nothing  towards  the  quelling  black  and  despairing  imaginations ; 
when,  afterwards,  we  have  found  them  frighted  away  by  an  unexpected  word,  thai 
seemed  to  have  less  virtue  in  it  itself  than  any  that  passed  in  vain  before  it  The 
reasonings  of  wisdom  have  dropped  down  like  arrows  against  a  brazen  wall,  when 
the  speccn  of  a  weaker  person  hath  found  an  efficacy.  It  is  God  by  lus  sovereignty 
spirits  one  word  and  not  another ;  sometimes  a  secret  word  comes  in,  which  was 
not  thought  of  before,  as  dropped  from  heaven,  and  gives  a  refreshing,  when  empti« 
ness  was  found  in  all  the  rest  One  word  from  the  lips  of  a  sovereign  prince  is  a 
greater  cordial  than  all  the  harangues  of  subjects  without  it;  what  is  the  reason  of 
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tUi  Tarieiy,  Imt  that  God  would  iiicreaM  the jnoofr  of  hit  owb  mjf¥ereiffdyt  A4 
asU  wasaptit  of  his  dominioii  to  create  the  Doatity  of  a  world,  ao  It  iiaolmta 
enoie  the  peace  m  weU  as  the  grace  of  the  heart  (ImlIyu.  19) :  '  I  ereale  &e  fiat 


•fthe  lips,  peace.'  Let  us  learn  from  hence  to  haiv  adoring  thooghta  e(  Bot  nw- 
aavHigfiuicies  against,  the  sorerciffntj  of  God;  to  acknowledge  it  with  thankiafaiM 
in  what  we  have ;  to  impbre  it  with  a  holy  lahmisBioii  in  what  we  want.  To  ova 
Ood  as  a  sorereign  in  a  wa/  of  dcpmdeiiee^  ia  the  way  to  be  owned  by  him  ss 
wlqects  in  a  way  of  fiivour. 

5.  Hit  soTcreignty  is  manifosted  in  ghring  a  greater  measore  of  kaowledge  to 
aoBM  than  to  others.  What  partly  ffifts^  CKceltaBey  of  natare,  ai^  have  abofte  olhci% 
ara  God's  donative ;  *  He  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  kaowledge  to  diem  that 
faMW  mdorstandinff '  (Dan.  ii.  21):  wisdom,  the  habit,  and  kaowbdga,  the  i%bt 
was  of  it,  in  discerning  the  r^ht  nature  of  efajects^  and  the  fitneea  of  means  eon- 
iaeing  to  the  end;  ail  ia  but  a  beam  of  Diviae  fight ;  and  the  diflbwnt  di^grees  of 
knowwdge  in  one  man  above  another,  aw  the  eflEecta  of  his  aotcragn  ploaame.  He 
eaKghtensnot  the  minds  of  all  men  to  know  every  part  of  hb  will;  ooa*eatswith 
a  doubtfid  oonsdenoe,'  another  in  *fiiKh,'  withont  any  staggering  (Rom.  ziv.  2). 
Peter  had  a  desire  to  keep  up  eircumciston^  not  fidly  andentanding  the  mind  sf 
Oad  in  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  ceiemoDiee;  while  Feud  was  dear  in  the  tivth  of 
that  doctrine.  A  thought  comes  into  our  mind  that,  like  a  sunbeam^  aaakca  a  Scrq^ 
taie  truth  visible  in  a  moment,  which  before  we  were  pxhip^  upon  widnmt  any 
■wtfifHB ;  this  is  from  bis  pleasure.  One  in  the  primitive  timea  haii  tfaa  gift  « 
knowledge,  another  of  wisdom,  one  the  sift  of  prophecy,  another  of 


the  gift  of  healings  another  that  of  discermn^  qBints;  wl^thia  gift  to  one  man,  aad 
ant  to  another?  Why  soch  a  distribution  m  sevenl  siuiiectsl  Beesnaa  it  is  Ui 
aarercign  ^easure.  '  The  Spirit  divides  to  every  man  sevmlly  as  he  wUl '  (1  Cor. 
xiL  11]^  why  doth  he  give  Bexaleel  and  Aholiah  the  sift  of  engraving,  and  makiif 
florioas  works  for  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xzzL.  3),  and  not  othera  t  Why  doth  hr 
bestow  the  treasures  of  evangelical  knowledge  upcm  the  meanest  of  earthen  vwfft, 
the  poor  Galileans,  and  n^lect  the  Phariaees,  stored  with  the  knowledge  both  of 
naturals  and  monds?  Why  did  he  oive  tosome,  and  not  to  others,  *to  know  ths 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  (Matt  xiiL  11.)  The  reason  is  implied  in  the 
words,  *  Because  it  was  the  mystery  of  his  kingdom,'  and  theref<»e  waa  the  act  of 
hia  sovereignty.  How  would  it  be  a  kingdom  and  monarchy  if  the  governor  of  it 
were  bound  to  do  what  he  did?  It  is  to  be  resolved  only  into  the  sovereiffn  right  of 
mopriety  of  his  own  goods,  that  he  fumisheth  babes  with  a  stock  of  knoimdige,  and 
leaves  tne  wise  and  prudent  emp^  of  it  (Matt  zi.  26 :)  *  Even  ao^  Fattier :  far 
ao  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight'  Why  did  he  not  reveal  hia  mind  to  Eli,  a  grown 
man,  and  in  we  highest  office  in  the  Jewiih  church,  but  open  it  to  Samuel,  a  strm- 
Ung  ?  why  did  tbe  Lord  go  from  the  one  to  the  other?  Because  hia  motion  depoMS 
upon  his  own  wilL  Some  are  of  so  dull  a  constitution,  that  they  are  incapaMe  of 
any  impression,  like  rocks  too  hard  for  a  stamp ;  others  like  water ;  yon  may  stamp 
what  yon  please,  but  it  vanisheth  as  soon  aa  the  seal  ia  removed.     It  ia  God  liDfns 


men  as  he  ]9leaseth :  some  have  parts  to  govern  a  kingdom,  othna  acaioe  brains  to 
conduct  their  own  affairs ;  one  is  tit  to  rale  men,  and  another  scaroe  fit  to  kera  swine ; 
some  have  c^cious  souls  in  craiy  and  deformed  bodies,  otitera  contracted  spirits 
and  heavier  minds  in  a  richer  and  more  beaotifid  case.  Why  are  not  all  stoaes 
alike  ?  some  have  a  more  sparkling  light,  as  gems,  more  orient  man  prbhlra,  aoms 
are  stars  of  first,  and  others  of  a  less  magnitude ;  others  as  mean  aa  glow-worms,  a 
slimy  lustre : — it  is  because  he  is  the  sovereign  Disposer  of  what  beloDga  to  him ; 
and  gives  here,  as  well  as  at  the  resurrection,  to  one  *  a  gloir  of  the  sun ;'  to  anodbsr 
thatoftiie  'moon;' and  to  a  third  a  less,  resembling  that  of  a 'star'  (1  Cor.  xv.  40). 
And  this  God  may  do  by  the  same  right  of  dominion,  aa  he  exercised  when  he 
endowed  some  kinds  of  creatures  with  a  greater  perfection  than  odiera  in  tiicor 
nature.  Why  may  he  not  as  well  garnish  one  man  with  a  mater  proportion  of  gifti^ 
as  make  a  man  difier  in  excellency  from  the  nature  of  a  beast  ?  or  frame  angds  te 
a  more  purely  spiritual  nature  than  a  man  ?  or  make  one  angel  a  cherubim  or 
8era])him,  with  a  peater  measure  of  li^ht  than  another?  Though  the  foundation  of 
this  is  his  dominion,  yet  his  wisdom  is  not  uninterested  in  his  sovereign  disposal; 
ne  gamisheth  those  with  a  greater  ability  whom  he  intends  fir  greater  aervioe^  dmi 
thooe  that  he  intends  for  less,  or  none  at  all :  aa  an  artificer  bettowa  mora  laban^  «l 
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carves  a  more  excellent  figure  upon  those  stones  that  he  designs  for  a  more  honour- 
able place  in  the  building.  But  though  the  intending  this  or  that  man  for  senriee 
be  the  motive  of  laying  in  a  greater  provision  in  him  than  in  others,  yet  still  it  la  to 
be  referred  to  his  sovereignty,  since  that  first  act  of  culling  him  out  for  such  an  end 
-was  the  firuit  solely  of  his  sovereign  pleasure :  as  when  he  resolved  to  make  a  crea- 
ture actively  to  glorify  him,  in  wisdom  he  must  give  him  reason  ;  yet  the  making 
such  a  creature  was  an  act  of  his  absolute  dominion. 

6.  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  calling  some  to  a  more  special  service  in  their 
generation.  God  setties  some  in  immediate  offices  of  his  service,  and  perpetuates 
them  in  those  offices,  with  a  ne^ect  of  others,  who  seem  to  have  a  greater  pretence 
to  them.  Moses  was  a  great  simerer  for  Israel,  the  solicitor  for  them  in  Egypt,  and 
the  conductor  of  them  firom  Egypt  to  Canaan ;  yet  he  was  not  chosen  to  the  high 
priesthood,  but  that  was  an  office  settied  upon  Aaron,  and  his  posterity  after  him,  in 
a  lineal  descent ;  Moses  was  only  pitched  upon  for  the  present  rescue  of  the  captived 
Israelites,  and  to  be  the  instrument  of  Divine  miracles ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the 
success  he  had  in  his  conduct,  his  faithfulness  in  hn  employment,  and  the  tran- 
scendent familiarity  he  had  with  the  great  Ruler  of  the  wond,  his  posterity  were  left 
in  the  common  level  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  without  any  special  mark  of  dignity  upon 
them  above  the  rest  for  all  the  services  of  that  mat  man.  Why  Moses  for  a  tem- 
porary magistracy,  Aaron  for  a  perpetual  priesthood,  above  all  the  rest  of  the 
israeutes?  hath  little  reason  but  the  absolute  pleasure  of  God,  who  distributes  his 
emplojrments  as  he  pleaseth  ;  and  as  a  master  orders  this  servant  to  do  the  noblest 
work,  and  another  to  labour  in  baser  offices,  according  to  his  pleasure.  Why  ojth 
he  call  out  David,  a  shepherd,  to  sway  the  Jewish  sceptre,  aoove  the  rest  of  the 
brothers,  that  had  a  fairer  appearance,  and  had  been  bred  in  arms,  and  inured  to 
the  toils  and  watchings  of  a  camp  ?  Why  should  Mary  be  the  mother  of  Christ, 
and  not  some  other  of  the  same  family  of  David,  of  a  more  splendid  birth,  and  a 
nobler  education  ?  Though  some  other  reasons  may  be  rendered,  yet  that  which 
i^rds  the  greatest  acqmescence,  is  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  Why  did  Christ 
choose  out  of  the  meanest  of  the  people  the  twelve  apostles,  to  be  heralds  of  his 
erace  in  Judea,  and  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  anerwards  select  Paul  before 
Gamaliel,  his  instructor,  and  others  of  the  Jews,  as  learned  as  himself,  and  advance 
him  to  be  the  most  eminent  apostle,  above  the  heads  of  those  who  had  ministered 
to  Christ  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  ?  Why  should  he  preserve  eleven  of  those  he  first 
called  to  propagate  and  enlarge  his  kingdom,  and  leave  the  other  to  the  emplov- 
ment  of  sheading  his  blood  ?  Why,  in  the  times  of  our  reformation,  he  should 
choose  a  Luther  out  of  a  monastery,  and  leave  others  in  their  superstitious  nasti- 
pess,  to  pcnsh  in  the  traditions  of  their  fathers  ?  Why  set  up  Calvin,  as  a  bulwark 
of  the  gospel,  and  let  others  as  learned  as  himself  wallow  in  the  suik  of  popery  ?  It  is 
his  pleasure  to  do  so.  The  potter  hath  power  to  separate  this  part  of  the  clay  to  form  a 
vessel  for  a  more  public  use,  and  another  part  of  the  clay  to  form  a  vessel  for  a  more 
private  one.  God  takes  the  meanest  clay  to  form  the  most  excellent  and  honourable 
vessels  in  his  house.  As  he  formed  man,  that  was  to  govern  the  creatures  of  the  same 
clay  and  earth  whereof  the  beasts  were  formed,  and  not  of  that  nobler  element  ol 
water,  which  gave  birth  to  the  fish  and  birds :  so  he  forms  some,  that  are  to  do  him  the 
greatest  service,  of  the  meanest  materials,  to  manifest  the  absolute  right  of  his  dominion. 

7.  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  bestowing  much  wealth  and  honour  upon 
some,  and  not  vouchsafing  it  to  the  more  industrious  labours  and  attempts  of  others. 
Some  are  abased,  and  others  are  elevated ;  some  are  enriched,  and  others  impove- 
rished; some  scarce  feel  any  cross,  and  others  scarce  feel  any  comfort  in  their 
whole  lives ;  some  sweat  and  toil,  and  what  they  labour  for  runs  out  of  their  reach ; 
others  sit  still,  and  what  they  wish  for  falls  into  their  lap.  One  of  the  same  clay  hath 
a  diadem  to  beautify  his  head,  and  another  wants  a  covering  to  protect  him  firom 
the  weather.  One  hath  a  stately  palace  to  lodge  in,  and  anotner  is  scarce  master  Oa 
a  cottage  where  to  lay  his  head.  A  sceptre  is  put  into  one  man's  hand,  and  a  spade 
into  another's ;  a  rich  ^nrple  gamishetn  one  man's  body,  while  another  wraps  nim* 
self  in  dunghill  rags.  The  poverty  of  some,  and  the  wealth  of  others,  is  an  effect  o. 
the  Divine  sovereignty,  whence  God  is  said  to  be  the  Maker  of  the  *  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich*  (Prov.  xxii.  2),  not  only  of  their  persons,  but  of  tiicir  conditions.  The 
earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  is  his  propriety ;  and  he  hath  as  much  a  ri^t  as 
Joseph  had  to  bestow  changes  of  raiment  upon  what  Benjamins  he  please.    Thera 
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ii  tn  deetkm  to  a  greater  degree  of  worldly  felicity,  ai  there  it  an  election  of 

to  a  greater  degree  of  supernatural  grace  and  glory:  tm  he  makea  it  *  cain  n|NB  mt 

dty,  and  not  upon  another'  (Amos  iv.  7),  so  he  causeth  proeperity  to  dinliM 

the  head  of  one  and  not  upon  another ;  crowning  some  with  earthly  bletiingi,  wvk 

he  crossethodiers  with  continual  afflictions:  for  hespeaksof  himadbf  asa0«•tpn- 
_    •  ..        !•  .!__ *^i-_A •_'L_iT -^j  av^  — :~>  s.'u.^a,    ^ a^ii r__j 
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cular  person  ia  unquestionable.  He  can  take  away  from  one^  and  pass  ofcr 
Uie  propriety  to  another.  Thus  he  defolved  the  right  of  the  Egyptian  jewdi  t» 
the  Israelites,  and  bestowed  upon  the  datives  what  before  he  had  YoacumkA  t» 
the  oppressors ;  as  eveiy  sovereign  stato  demands  the  goods  of  their  rabjects  Cor  tk 
public  advantage  in  a  case  of  exigency,  though  none  of  that  wealth  waia  gained  hf 
any  public  office,  but  by  their  private  industry,  and  gained  in  a  country  not  Balject 
to  the  dominion  of  those  that  require  a  portion  of  them.  By  this  right  In  cfaai^ 
strangely  the  scene  of  the  world ;  sometimes  those  that  are  high  are  reduced  to  s 
mean  and  ignominious  condition,  those  that  are  mean  are  advanced  to  a  state  of 
plenty  and  dory.  The  counter,  which  in  accounting  signifies  now  but  a  penny,  s 
presently  raised  up  to  signify  a  pound.  The  proud  laioies  of  Israel,  inm^A  of « 
girdle  of  curious  needlework,  are  brou|^t  to  make  use  of  a  cord ;  as  the  vnksr 
translates  rent,  a  ra^,  or  list  of  doth  (Isa.  iiL  24),  and  sackcloth  for  a  8toma£r 
instead  of  silk.  This  is  the  sovereign  act  of  God,  aa  he  is  Lord  of  the  wc»ld  (Fklz^ 
^  7) :  '  Promotion  comes  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  from  dit 
■outh,  but  God  is  Judge ;  he  pulls  down  one,  and  sets  up  another.'  He  doth  ns 
wron^  to  any  man,  if  he  lets  bun  languish  out  his  days  in  poverty  and  disgrace :  V 
he  gives  or  takes  away,  he  meddles  with  nothing  but  what  is  his  own  more  dua 
OUTS :  if  he  did  dispense  his  benefits  equally  to  aU,  men  would  soon  think  it  thea 
due.  The  inequahty  and  changes  preserve  the  notion  of  God's  soverei^ty,  and 
ocnrect  our  natiural  unmindfulness  of  it  If  there  were  no  chanfea,  God  would  not  bs 
totLted  as  the  <  King  of  all  the  earth '  (Ps.  Iv.  19) :  to  this  might  also  be  referred  hii 
Investing  some  countries  with  greater  riches  in  their  bowels,  and  on  the  surftce ;  ths 
disposing  some  in  the  fruitful  and  pleasant  regions  of  Canaan  or  Italy,  while  he 
settles  others  in  the  icy  and  barren  parts  of  the  northern  climates. 

8.  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  times  and  seasons  of  dispensing  his  goods. 
He  is  Lord  of  the  times  when,  as  well  as  of  the  goods  which,  he  doth  dispose  of  to  any 
person ;  these  *  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power  *  T Acts  i.  7).  As  it  was  his 
Bovereifn  pleasure  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  so  ne  would  pitch  upon  the 
time  when  to  do  it,  and  would  not  have  his  right  invaded,  so  much  as  by  a  question 
out  of  curiosity.  This  disposing  of  opportunities,  in  numy  things,  can  be  refencd 
to  nothing  else  but  his  sovereisn  pleasure.  Why  should  Christ  come  at  the  twffigkt 
and  evenmg  of  the  world?  at  me  fulness,  and  not  at  the  beginning,  of  time  ?  Why 
should  he  be  from  the  infancy  of  the  world  so  lon^  wrapt  up  in  a  promise,  and  not 
appear  in  the  flesh  till  the  last  times  and  grey  hairs  of^  the  world,  when  ao  many 
persons,  in  all  nations,  had  been  hurried  out  of  the  world  without  any  notice  of 
such  a  Redeemer  ?  What  was  this  but  his  sovereign  will  ?  Why  the  Gentiles  should 
be  left  so  long  in  the  devil's  chsins,  wallowing  in  me  sink  of  their  abominable  super* 
ititions,  since  God  had  declared  his  intention  by  the  prophets  to  call  multitndes  of 
them,  and  reject  the  Jews ; — ^why  he  should  defer  it  so  long,  can  be  refetred  to 
nothing  but  the  same  cause.  What  is  the  reason  the  veil  continues  so  long  omb 
the  heart  of  the  Jews,  that  is  promised,  one  time  or  other,  to  be  taken  off?  Whf 
doth  God  delay  the  accomplishment  of  those  glorious  predictions  of  the  happiaws 
and  interest  of  that  people  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  sin  of  their  ancestors, — a  reason  that 
cannot  bear  much  weight?  If  we  cast  it  upon  that  account,  their  conTcnion  can 
never  be  expected,  can  never  be  effected ;  n  for  the  sins  of  their  ancestors,  ia  it  Ml 


w  appivfs 

•f  the  bloodjT  act  of  their  ancestors,  since  so  many  ages  are  past,  aa  their  ancettsn 
did  applaud  it  at  the  time  of  the  execution?  Have  they  not  the  same  dispodtioa 
and  wlQ,  discovered  sufficiently  by  the  scorn  of  Christ,  and  of  thooe  that  piuftss  lil 
pame,  to  act  the  same  thing  over  again,  were  Christ  now  in  the  same  stata  k  jhi 
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worldy  and  they  invested  with  the  same  power  of  goveniment?  If  their  conversion 
vere  deferred  one  age  after  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  their  preceding 
ancestors,  is  it  to  he  expected  now ;  since  the  present  generation  of  the  Jews  in^ 
countries  have  the  sins  of  those  remote,  the  succeeding,  and  their  more  immediate 
ancestors,  lying  upon  them?  This,  therefore,  cannot  he  the  reason;  hut  as  it  was 
the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God  to  foretel  his  intention  to  overcome  the  stoutness  of 
their  hearts,  so  it  is  his  sovereign  pleasure  that  it  shall  not  be  performed  till  thfe 
'  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in '  (Rom.  zi.  25).  As  he  is  Lora  of  his  own  grace, 
80  he  is  Lord  of  the  time  when  to  dispense  it  Why  did  God  create  the  world  in 
six  days,  which  he  could  have  erected  and  beautified  in  a  moment?  Because  it 
was  his  pleasure  so  to  do.  Why  did  he  frame  the  world  when  he  did,  and  not  many 
ages  before  ?  Because  he  is  Master  of  his  own  work.  Why  did  he  not  resolve  to 
bring  Israel  to  the  fruition  of  Canaan  till  after  four  hundred  years  ?  Why  did  he  draw 
out  their  deliverance  to  so  long  time  after  he  began  to  attempt  it?  Why  such  a  mul- 
titude of  plagues  upon  Pharaoh  to  work  it,  when  he  could  have  cut  short  the  work 
by  one  mortal  blow  upon  the  tyrant  and  his  accomplices  ?  It  was  his  sovereign 
pleasure  to  act  so,  though  not  without  other  reasons  intelligible  enough  by  looking 
into  the  story.  Why  doth  he  not  bring  man  to  a  perfection  of  stature  in  a  moment 
after  his  birth,  but  let  him  continue  in  a  tedious  infancy,  in  a  semblance  to  beasts, 
for  want  of  an  exercise  of  reason  ?  Why  doth  he  not  brm?  this  or  that  man,  whom 
he  intends  for  service,  to  a  fitness  in  an  instant,  but  by  long  tracts  of  study,  and 
through  many  meanders  and  labyrinths?  Why  doth  he  transplant  a  hopeful  person 
in  his  youth  to  the  pleasures  of  another  world,  and  let  another,  of  an  eminent  holi- 
ness, continue  in  the  misery  of  this,  and  wade  through  many  floods  of  afflictions  ? 
What  can  we  chiefly  refer  all  these  things  to  but  his  sovereign  pleasure  ?  The  '  times 
•re  determined  by  God  *  (Acts  xvii.  26). 

Thirdly,  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifested  as  a  governor,  as  well  as  a  lawgiver 
and  proprietor. 

1.  In  disposing  of  states  and  kingdoms.  (Ps.  Ixxv.  7) :  '  God  is  Judge ;  he  puts 
down  one,  and  sets  up  another.'  '  Judge'  is  to  be  taken  not  in  the  same  sense  that  we 
commonly  use  the  word,  for  a  judicial  minister  in  a  way  of  trial,  but  for  a  governor; 
as  you  know  the  extraordinary  governors  raised  up  among  the  Jews  were  called 
ju^es,  whence  one  entire  book  in  the  Old  Testament  is  so  denominated,  the  Book 
of  Judges.  God  hath  a  prerogative  to  *  change  times  and  seasons'  (Dan.  ii.  21),  t.  e, 
the  revolutions  of  government,  whereby  times  are  altered.  How  many  empires, 
that  have  spread  their  wings  over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  have  had  their  carcasses 
torn  in  pieces ;  and  unheard-of  nations  plucked  off  the  wines  of  the  Roman  eagle, 
after  it  had  preyed  upon  many  nations  of  the  world ;  and  the  Macedonian  empire 
was  as  the  dew  tiiat  is  dried  up  a  short  time  after  it  falls.^  He  erected  the  Chaldean 
monarchy,  used  Nebuchadnezzar  to  overthrow  and  punish  the  ungrateful  Jews,  and, 
by  a  sovereign  act,  gave  a  great  parcel  of  land  into  his  hands ;  ana  what  he  thought 
was  his  right  by  conquest,  was  God's  donative  to  him.  You  may  read  the  charter 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  whom  he  terms  his  servant  (Jer.  xxvii.  6) :  '  And  now  I  have 
given  all  those  lands '  (the  lands  are  mentioned  ver  3),  *  into  the  hands  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant :'  which  decree  he  pronounceth  after 
his  asserting  his  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole  earth  (ver.  5).  After  that, 
he  puts  a  period  to  the  Chaldean  empire,  and  by  the  same  sovereign  authority 
decrees  Babylon  to  be  a  spoil  to  the  nations  of  the  north  country,  and  delivers  her 
up  as  a  spoil  to  the  Persian  (Jer.  I.  0,  10)  :  and  this  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
sovereign  dominion,  that  he  was  the  Lord,  that  made  peace,  and  created  evil 
(Isa.  xlv.  6,  7).  God  afterwards  overthrows  that  by  the  Grecian  Alexander,  pro- 
phecied  of  under  the  figure  of  a  goat,  with  *one  horn  between  his  eyes*  (Dan.  viii.)  : 
the  swift  current  of  his  victories,  as  swift  as  his  motion,  shewed  it  to  be  from  an 
extraordinary  hand  of  heaven,  and  not  cither  from  the  policy  or  strength  of  the 
Macedonian.  His  strength,  in  the  prophet,  is  described  to  be  less,  being  but  one 
horn  running  against  tiie  Persian,  described  under  the  figure  of  a  ram  with  two 
horns :™  and  himself  acknowledged  a  Divine  motion  exciting  him  to  that  great 
attempt,  when  he  saw  Joddus,  the  high-priest,  coming  out  in  his  priestly  robes,  to 
meet  nim  at  his  approach  to  Jerusalem,  whom  he  was  about  to  worship,  acknow- 
le4giQg  that  the  vision  which  put  him  upon  the  Persian  war  appeared  to  him  in 
(I)  Mr.  Mede,  in  one  of  his  Letters.  **      (si)  Josephtu. 
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mA  m  gvk  What  wm  the  rm»oa  Iiratl  was  reot  tnm  Jadah,  and  Mb  ft 
faito  two  difdnet  kinsdoms?  Bectnae  Rtboboan  would  not  hearfcen  to  wtktrwd 
■oimd  oonnwU,  hat  follow  the  adrioe  of  upftartt.  What  wai  the  laaeon  hediiMi 
hearken  to  Mmnd  adyiee,  liiice  he  had  ao  advantaceona  an  education  uadv  la 
flither  Solomon,  the  wisest  prince  of  the  wofldt  *Tbe  eaive  waa  fram  tiba  Lai' 
(1  Kings  zii.  15),  that  he  nught  perform  what  he  had  befim  ^mke.  la  tha  k 
acted  accoffding  to  his  royal  word ;  hut,  in  die  fint  leaolTe^  he  a^ed  aa  a  aeifwy 
lord»  that  had  the  dispoMl  of  all  nations  in  the  worid.  And  thoi^  Ahah  Ms 
numeroos  posterity,  serenty  sons  to  inherit  the  Ihrana  after  him,  jret  God  hf  Hi 
aorereign  authority  gives  them  op  hilo  the  hands  of  Jehn,  who  atripa  them  of  daii 
Hres  and  hopes  tomdier:  not  a  man  of  them  anoeeeded  in  the  Airoiie^  hot  fb 
caown  is  transferred  to  Jehu  hy  God's  disposal  In  wars,  whareh^  teankia 
Ui^oms  are  overgrown,  God  hath  die  diiif  hand;  in  lefereaee  to  whkhikB 
ohaerred  that,  in  the  two  prophets,  Isaiah  and  iflnmiah,  God  ia  oalled  *  the  Lori  if 
Hosts'  one  hundred  and  thii^  times.  It  ia  not  the  swoid  of  Ae  eaptaia,  hat  Ai 
sword  of  the  Lotd»  hears  the  first  rank;  'the  eword  of  the  Loid  and  of  Gidsn' 
(Judges  TiL  18>  The  sword  of  aoonqneroria  theswordof  the  Lord,  and  leesini 
ito  chaorge  and  commission  from  the  great  Sorere^  ( Jer.  xItIL  6, 7).  We  are  ifl 
•o  confine  our  thoughts  to  second  causes,  lay  the  fiult  upon  the  miaranlMrB  if 
persons,  die  ambition  of  die  one,  and  the  corelananessof  anodiei^  and  rigara  Asb 
not  as  the  eflects  of  God's_so¥ereign  authority,  linkiiy  second  raw  as  tonChsr  ts 


aerre  his  own  mirpose*  The  skill  of  one  man  may  lay  open  the  lolly 
adkir;  aneailnlyrorcenmyhreakinpieceathepowerofamigh^ptlnoe;  butJoK 
in  Ins  cflnridcration  of  those  diings,  rafera  die  matter  higher:  *lle  looaath  tki 
bond  of  kings,  and  ffirdedi  dmr  loiBa  widi  a  ffirdle'  (Job.  ziL  18).  *  He  loescA 
the  bonds  o?  kings,  i.  e.  takes  off  the  yokes  Siey  lay  i^pon  their  anljects^  *mk 
abds  dieir  loins  with  a  girdle  (a  eoFd,  as  the  Tolgar) ;  he  laya  i^oq  them  thcae 
fetters  they  framed  for  others^  such  a  girdle,  or  iMnd,  as  is  the  mark  of  capdfity; 
as  the  woras,  ver.  19,  confirm  it :  *  He  leads  princes  away  spoiled,  and  orerthreet 
the  mighty.'  God  lifts  up  some  to  a  great  neight,  and  casts  down  othns  ts  a 
disgraceful  ndn.  AU  those  chanj^  in  the  ftce  of  the  woild,  the  rarolntions  ef 
emoires,  die  desolating  and  raraging  wars,  which  are  often  immediatelv  the  bfata 
ef  tne  vice,  ambition,  and  fury  of  princes,  are  the  ro3ral  acts  of  God  aa  Cwwremor  sf 
fkke  world.  All  government  belongs  to  him ;  he  is  the  Fountain  of  all  the  great  and 
die  petty  domimons  in  the  world ;  and,  therefore,  may  place  in  them  what  subsci- 
totes  and  vicegerents  he  pleaseth,  as  a  prince  may  remove  his  oflkers  at  pkaaui, 
and  take  their  commisaons  fl:om  them.  The  bluest  are  setded  by  God  dmwUt 
hene  placUo,  and  not  (ptamdiu  bene  ee  geseeruU.  Those  priaces  that  have  been  the 
glory  of  dieir  country  have  swayed  the  sceptre  but  a  short  time,  when  the  wmt 
wolvish  ones  have  remained  longer  in  commission,  as  God  hadi  aeen  fit  Ibr  the 
ends  of  his  own  sovereign  government  Now,  by  the  revolutions  in  the  world,  and 
changes  in  governors  and  government,  God  keeps  im  the  acknowMgaicnt  of  kis 
sovereignty,  when  he  doth  arrest  grand  and  pubuc  omnders,  that  wear  a  crewn  \f$ 
his  providence,  and  employ  it,  by  their  pride,  against  him  that  placed  it  dicTCi. 
When  he  arraigns  such  by  a  signal  hand  fhmi  heaven,  he  makea  them  the  nQklir 
examples  of  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty,  dedaringdierebr,  diat  the  cedaia  of  Lctaasa 
are  as  much  at  his  foot,  as  the  slmim  of  die  vaUey ;  that  he  halh  aa  aovese^ga  aa 
anthority  over  the  throne  in  the  palace,  as  over  the  stool  in  the  cottage. 

2.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifested  in  raising  up  and  ordering  the  spiiits  sf 
men  according  to  his  pleasure.  He  doth,  as  the  Father  of  ^irits,  commuaieats  sa 
influence  to  the  spirits  of  men,  as  well  as  an  existence ;  he  puts  what  mdinatkBn 
he  pleaseth  into  the  will,  stores  it  with  what  habits  he  please,  whether  nataral  sr 
•npematnral,  whereby  it  may  be  rendered  more  ready  to  act  according  to  the  Divias 
pmpose.  The  will  of  man  is  a  finite  principle,  and  therefore  subject  to  Him  whs 
natn  an  infinite  sovereifl;nty  over  all  things ;  and  God,  having  a  sovereignty  eeariha 
win,  in  the  manner  of  its  acting,  causeth  it  to  will  what  he  wills,  aa  to  the  aatMid 
act,  and  the  outward  manner  of  performing  it  There  are  many  examples  u(  Ihb 
part  of  his  sovereignty.  God,  by  hts  sovereign  conduct,  ordered  Moaes  a  | 
as  soon  as  his  parents  had  fbrmed  an  <  ark  of  buhuahes,'  wherein  to  set 
en  the  river  (&od.  ii.  8*6) :  they  ejqwse  him  to  the  waves,  and  the  w 
him  to  the  view  of  Pharaoh's  danghter,  whom  God,  by  hia  leaat  ot^mag 
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motion,  had  posted  in  that  place ;  and  though  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  prineo  tliat 
inveterately  hated  the  whuie  nation,  and  had,  hy  various  arts,  endeavoured  to  extib- 

gite  them,  yet  Ood  inspires  the  royal  lady  with  sentiments  of  compassion  to  tho 
rlom  in&nt,  though  she  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children  (ver.  6),  t.  e, 

.one  of  that  race  whom  her  father  had  devoted  to  the  hands  of  an  executioner ;  yet 

•Ood,  that  doth  by  his  sovereignty  rule  over  the  spirits  of  all  men,  moves  her  to  take 
that  infant  into  her  protection,  and  nourish  him  at  her  own  charge,  give  him  a 
liberal  education,  adopt  him  her  son,  who»  in  time,  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  her  race, 
«nd  the  saviour  of  his  nation.  Thus  he  appointed  Cyrus  to  be  his  shepherd,  and 
gave  him  a  pastoral  spirit  for  the  restoration  cf  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  (Isa. 
zUv.  28) :  and  Isaiah  (chap.  zlv.  5)  tells  them,  in  the  nrophecy,  that  he  had  girded 
him,  though  Cyrus  had  not  known  him,  t.  e»  Ood  haa  given  him  a  military  spirit 
and  strenrai  for  so  great  an  attempt,  though  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  actea  by 

•  Ood  for  those  divine  purposes.  And  when  the  time  came  for  the  house  of  the  Lord 
to  be  rebuilt,  the  spirits  of  the  people  were  raised  up,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  God 
(Ezra  L  d),  '  Whose  spirit  God  had  raised  to  go  up;'  and  not  only  the  spirit  of 
Zenibbabel,  the  magistrate,  and  of  Joshua,  the  priest,  but  the  spirit  of  all  the  people, 
from  the  highest  to  the  meanest  that  attended  mm,  were  acted  by  God  to  strengthen 

-their  hands,  and  promote  the  work  (Hag.  i.  14).  The  spirits  of  men,  even  in  those 
works  which  are  naturally  desirable  to  them,  as  the  restoration  of  the  city  and 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  was  to  those  Jews,  are  acted  by  God,  as  the  Sovereign  over 

■tiiem,  much  more  when  the  wheels  of  men's  spirits  are  lifWd  up  above  tlieir  ordt- 
nary  temper  and  motion.  It  was  this  empire  of  God  good  Nehemiah  regarded,  as 
that  whence  he  was  to  hope  for  success ;  he  did  not  assure  himself  so  much  of  it, 
from  the  favour  he  had  witn  the  king,  nor  the  reasonableness  of  his  intended  petition, 
but  the  absolute  power  God  had  over  the  heart  of  that  great  monarch :  ana,  there- 
fore, he  suppUcates  the  heavenly,  before  he  petitioned  the  earthly,  throne  (Nch.  ii.  4) : 
'  So  I  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven.'  The  heathens  had  some  glance  of  this ;  it  is. 
an  expression  that  Cicero  hath  somewhere,  '  That  the  Roman  commonwealth  was 
rather  governed  by  the  assistance  of  the  Supreme  Divinity  over  the  hearts  oi 
men,  than  by  their  own  counsels  and  management.'  How  often  hath  the  feeble 
courage  of  men  been  heightened  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  stare  death  in  the  face,  which 
before  were  damped  with  the  least  thought  or  glance  of  it  I  This  is  a  fruit  of 
Ood*8  sovereign  dominion. 

3.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  restraining  the  furious  passions  of  men, 
and  putting  a  block  in  their  way.  Sometimes  God  doth  it  by  a  remarkable  hand, 
aa  w  Babel  builders  were  diverted  from  their  proud  design  by  a  sudden  confusion 
of  their  language,  and  rendering  it  unintelligible  to  one  another;  sometimes  by 
ordinary,  thoueh  unexpected,  means ;  as  when  Saul,  like  a  hawk,  was  readv  to  prey 
upon  David,  wnom  he  nad  hunted  as  a  partridge  upon  the  mountains,  he  had  another 
•object  presented  for  his  arms  and  i\ary  by  the  Philistines'  sudden  invasion  of  a  part 
of  his  territory  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  26 — 28).  But  it  is  chiefly  seen  by  an  inward  curbing 
mutinous  affections,  when  there  is  no  visible  cause.  What  reason  but  this  can  be 
rendered,  why  the  nations  bordering  on  Canaan,  who  bore  no  good  will  to  the  Jews^ 
.but  rather  wished  the  whole  race  of  them  rooted  out  firom  the  face  of  the  earth, 
should  not  invade  their  country,  pillage  their  houses,  and  plunder  their  cattle,  while 
they  were  left  naked  of  any  human  defence,  the  males  bemg  annually  employed  at 
■one  time  at  Jerusalem  in  worship;  what  reason  can  be  rendered,  but  an  invisible 
-curb  God  put  into  their  spirits?  What  was  the  reason  not  a  man,  of  all  the  buyers 
-and  sellers  in  the  Temple,  should  rise  against  our  Saviour,  when,  with  a  high  hand, 
he  began  to  whip  them  out,  but  a  Divine  bridle  upon  them  ?  though  it  appears,  by 
the  ouestioning  his  authority,  that  thepe  were  Jews  enough  to  have  chased  out  him 
and  nis  company  (John  iL  15, 18).  What  was  the  reason  that,  at  the  publishing  the 
goepel  by  the  apostles  at  the  first  descent  of  the  Spirit,  those  that  had  used  the  Master 
so  barbarously  a  few  davs  before,  were  not  all  in  a  foam  against  the  servants,  that, 
-by  preaching  that  doctnne,  upbraided  them  witli  the  Into  murder?  Had  they  better 
sentiments  of  the  Lord,  whom  they  had  put  to  death  ?  Were  their  natures  grown 
.tamer,  and  their  malignity  expelled?  No;  but  that  Soverei&^n  who  had  loo^d  the 
Wtm  of  their  malicious  corruption,  to  execute  the  Master  fur  the  purchase  of  redemp- 
.tioD,  curbed  it  from  breaking  out  against  the  servants,  to  further  the  propagation  of 
'*^    doctrine  of  redemption.   lie  tliat  restrains  the  roaring  lion  of  hell,  restniiM  alM 
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«  fiMw  to  kiirt»  how  sdkiow  toefw  Ocir  Miln*  and  wffl  Imu  Hii  M^ 
f»  ths  iwJjmSty  of  devih,  •■  wdl  •»  Ae  Mtow  of  I  a  artfc    Hm  lioni«rttf  Ai 
iin,  M  won  •■  thoia  in  the  d«^  w  bridM  by  hip  ill  fc^iwr  rf  tii  Oidili  H 


tenh^oB  if  abore  Ihat  of  prkMipalh^^ 


vhedier  tbeyahdl  ituid  orfidl;  he  hadi  «  vote  abofw  tiMir 

rfnrie  wort,  /  wiH  or,  //yMt  eatwoidw.  Ae  moit  wehif  pnraoMofdlft 

iiMityMhiiiodioftheeirthinthdrraideiv^^ 


wd  eounade  (  Iml  iriiL  9, 1 0) :  <  Anoeiito  jmamiwm,  O  je  people  ana  T^jhil  I 


teiken  in  pieeeo;  take  eouneel  tqndier,  and  is  ihall  eema  to  noo^'  ^Wbndi 
anemy  diall  eome  in  like  a  flood/  wiA  n  ▼hJot  andhnaiitiUla  iaKm,MmB^ 
nolfafa«  bitf  nnm  and  deeolatioB»  <tiie  Spirit  of  die  lAd  diaA  lift  np  ^ 
^afawt  them'  (Ita.  lis.  1 9X  diaU  giro  a  mdden  die^  and  damp  ihA  wgUta,  m 
pot  them  to  a  ftand.  When  iMan  fbrioodf  pomnd  Jneels  widi  an  iala^ 
nim  an  ill  tun,  God  me  him  a  command  todo  oflMmiae  fGiaMbXiBLMX  Wed 
Laban  hafo  xemec^ed^dial  conmund  any  mofe  than  he  did  dm  llfg^  of  nalne  A 
he  wonhq»ped  idok,  had  nk  God  enrobed  hie  andMKi^  hi  Incl^^ 

ehoonre  it^  or  bying  lertrainta  upon  hii  natoral  infftinatinn%  or  ^ ^    *^^ — 

•aonetotfaeae&igdioeeinintentkNMhehadontaitainedr  The 
eipbeefeommotaonin  men,  and  die  BOioe  of  die  oea,  an  atgamnii  of 
dominion ;  neither  the  one  nor  tlie  other  ia  in  dw  pom  of  the  moat  aovm 
withoul  Dtfine  amuttanoe:  aa  no  prfaieeaan  oonanand  a  eabn  tonn^ii^M^ii 
no  prinee  can  Older  stilhieH  to  a  tnmaltaooi people;  they  aiwhodijMtlnfftkra 
•qaaUy  parte  of  die  Di?mo  prerandve  (FkOcr.  7^  whieh  ^aliDa  OieMiwaf  ii 
aea,  aM  tnnndt  of  die  people  r  andMvid  owna  Ood'aaovereiflnlya^ 
^  in  aobdning  die  people  mdet  him '  (Pk.xTin.  47).  In  dda  Ui  aupive  it  ilafeimi 
(Fk  zziz.  10) :  'TheLord  aittedi  upon  die floodib  70a,  the  Lord  mnaAMmgU 
erer;'  a  Khig  inmariUe  to  be  depoeed,  not  only  on  the  natural  flooda af  tie « 
that  would  natorauy  orerflow  die  world,  hut  die  metaphorical  flooda  or  tamritin 
the  people^  die  aea  in  every  wicked  man'ii  hearty  mom  ipt  to  rage  moaal^  dnn  Ai 
aea  to  mm  naturally.  If  yon  will  take  dw  intapretationof  aannge^  walsiari 
floods,  in  the  propbetic  i^le,  aignify  the  inoonatant  and  mutable  people  (Scr. 
xviL  1,  5) :  <  The  waters  where  the  whore  aits  are  people,  and  mnltitndi%  ni 
nations,  and  tongues :'  so  die  angel  ejqKnmds  to  John  die  viaion  which  he  aaw  (Tar.l) 
The  hradiens  aouiowledged  tfau  pert  of  God's  severeignty  in  the  inward  lesUsiab 
of  men :  diose  apparitions  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  in  Homer,  to  eereral  of  ^ 
great  men  when  toey  were  in  a  fury,  were  nothing  rise,  in  die  judgment  of  ^ 
wisest  philosophers,  than  an  exercise  of  God's  sovereignty  in  qoellingueirpesMai^ 
checking  dieir  uncomely  intentions,  and  controlling  them  in  that  windi  mdr  1^ 

Srompt^  diem  to.    And,  indeed,  did  not  God  set  bounds  to  the  atorma  in  am^ 
earts,  we  should  soon  see  the  fUneral,  not  oriiy  of  religion,  but  civflity ;  dw  cm 
would  be  blown  out,  and  die  other  torn  up  br  the  roots. 

4.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  m  defeating  the  nurpoeea  and  derieei  d 
men.  God  often  makes  a  mock  of  human  projects^  and  aetb  aa  well  atmBi|iafc 
that  which  they  never  dreamt  o(  as  disappoint  that  which  th^  confidendy  doansi 
He  is  preeent  at  all  cabals,  laughs  at  mens  formal  and  studied  coomids;,  bean  aMai 


intended.  (Job  ▼.  12) :  *  He  disappointeth  die  devicee  of  the  crafty,  ao  that  tb« 
hands  cannot  perform  their  enteipnse;  he  taketh  die  wise  in  their  own  craftiaM^ 
and  the  counsel  of  the  froward  is  carried  headlong.'  Enemiee  often  draw  aa  ociDt 
scheme  of  their  intended  proceedings,  marshal  their  companiei^  appoiBt  dieir  i«a* 
deiTOos,  think  to  make  but  one  morsel  of  those  they  hato ;  God,  by  hia  aovcR^i 
dominion,  turns  the  scale,  changeth  tEe  gloominess  of  the  oppressed  into  a  snushia^ 
and  the  enemies'  sunshine  into  darkness.  When  the  nations  were  gathered  toactkff 
agamst  Sion,  and  said,  *  Let  her-be  defiled,  and  let  our  eye  look  upon  Sion'  (WtA 
IT.  11),  what  dodi  God  do  in  diis  case?  (rer.  12),  'He  ahall  gather  them,'  i^ 
uoae  conspiring  nations,  as  <  sheayea  into  the  floor."^  Thai  he  aounda  a  trmopcttl 
Sion^JArise^  and  thresh,  O  daughter  of  Sion,  for  I  will  make  thy  horn  iroa, ol 
tkj liooA  hrami  and  thou  shalt  Mat  in  pieces  many  people;  and  1  will  uaiattwtt 
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liheir  gain  imto  the  Lord,  and  their  mbttanoe  unto  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.'  I 
wiU  make  them  and  their  counsel^  them  and  their  ftrength,  the  monuments  and 
signal  marks  of  my  empire  over  die  whole  earth.  When  you  see  the  cunningest 
dea^ns  haffled  by  some  small  thing  intervening;  when  you  see  men  of  pr^ound 
miMaom.  infatuated,  mistake  their  way,  and  '  grope  in  the  noon-day  as  in  the  night' 
^ob  V.  14),  bewildered  in  a  |>lain  way ;  when  you  see  the  hopes  of  mighty  attemptera 
oasihed  into  despair,  their  triumphs  turned  into  funerals,  and  their  loyfid  eipecta- 
tions  into  sorrowful  disappointments ;  when  you  see  the  weak,  devoted  to  destruction, 
victorious,  and  the  most  presumptuous  defeated  in  their  purposes,  then  read  the 
Divine  dominion  in  the  desolation  of  such  devices.  How  often  doth  God  take  away 
the  heart  and  spirit  of  grand  designs,  and  burst  a  mighty  wheel,  by  snatdiing  but 
one  man  out  ofthe  world  1  How  often  doth  he  'cut  off  the  spirits  of  princes  (Pk. 
bum.  12),  either  fioom  the  wodd  by  deai^  or  from  the  execution  of  tneir  projects 
bw  some  unforeseen  interruption,  or  from  favouring  those  contrivances,  which  before 
tnev  cherished  by  a  change  of  Uieir  minds  I  How  often  hath  confidence  in  God, 
ana  religious  prayer,  edged  the  weakest  and  smallest  number  of  weapons  to  make 
a  carnage  of  the  carnally  confident  1  How  often  hath  presumption  been  disappointed, 
and  the  contemned  enemy  rejoiced  in  the  ^oils  of  the  proud  expectant  of  victory  1 
jliidias  made  the  image  of  Nemesisi,  or  Revenge,  at  Marathon,  of  that  marble  which 
the  haughty  Persians,  despising  the  weakness  of  the  Athenian  forces,  brought  with 
Cbem,  to  erect  a  trophy  for  an  expected,  but  an  ungained,  victoiy^n  Haman's  neck, 
)p^  a  sudden  turn,  was  in  the  hiedter,  when  the  Jews'  necks  were  designed  to  the 
Jblock ;  Julian  designed  the  overthrow  of  all  the  Christians,  just  before  his  breast 
iras  pierced  by  an  unexpected  arrow ;  the  Powder-traitors  were  all  ready  to  give 
fire  to  the  mine,  when  tne  sovereign  hand  of  Heaven  snatched  away  the  match. 
Thus  the  great  Lord  of  the  world  cuts  off  men  on  the  pinnacle  of  their  designs,  when 
tiiey  seem  to  threaten  heaven  and  earth ;  puts  out  the  candle  of  the  wicked,  which 
they  thought  to  use  to  light  them  to  the  execution  of  their  purposes ;  turns  their 
j0wn  counsels  into  a  curse  to  themselves^  and  a  blessing  to  theu:  adversaries^  and 
aaakes  his  greatest  enemies  contribute  to  the  effecting  his  purposes.  How  may  we 
take  notice  of  God's  absolute  disposal  of  thin^  in  private  afiairs,  when  we  see  one 
man,  with  a  small  measure  of  prudence  and  httle  industry,  have  great  success,  and 
others,  with  a  greater  measure  of  wisdom,  and  a  greater  toil  and  labour,  find  their 
enterprises  melt  between  their  fingers  I  It  was  Solomon's  observation,  '  That  the 
race  was  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither  bread  to  the  wise, 
nor  riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill '  (Eccles.  ix.  11). 
Many  things  might  interpose  to  stop  the  swift  in  his  race,  and  damp  the  courage 
of  the  most  valiant :  things  do  not  happen  according  to  men's  abilities,  but  according 
to  the  overruling  authority  of  God :  God  never  yet  granted  man  the  dominion  of 
his  own  way,  no  more  than  to  be  lord  of  his  own  time;  *  The  way  of  man  is  not  in 
himself,  it  is  not  in  him  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps '  (Jer.  x.  23).  He  hath 
given  mcu)  a  power  of  acting,  but  not  the  sovereifTity  to  command  success.  He 
makes  even  those  things  which  men  intended  for  their  security  to  turn  to  their  ruin ; 
Pilate  delivered  up  Christ  to  be  accounted  a  friend  to  Csesar,  and  Csesar  soon  after 
proves  an  enemy  to  him,  removes  him  from  his  government,  and  sends  him  into 
banishment  The  Jews  imagined  by  the  crucifying  Christ  to  keep  the  Roman 
ensigns  at  a  distance  from  them,  and  this  hasted  their  march,  by  Qod's  sovereign 
disposal,  which  ended  in  a  total  desolation.  '  He  makes  the  judges  fools '  (Job 
xiL  17),  bv  taking  away  his  light  firom  their  understandingi  and  suffering  them  to 
go  on  in  the  vanity  of  their  own  spirits,  that  his  sovereignty  in  the  management  of 
things  may  be  more  apparent ;  for  then  he  is  known  to  be  Lord,  when  he  '  snares 
)the  wickea  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands'  (Ps.  ix.  16).  You  have  seen  much  of 
this  doctrine  in  your  experience,  and,  if  niy  judgment  fail  me  not,  you  will  yet 
see  much  more. 

5.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  sending  his  judgments  upon  whom  he 
please.  *  He  kills  and  makes  alive ;  he  wounds  and  he^s'  whom  he  pleaseth :  his 
thunders  are  his  own,  and  he  may  cast  them  upon  what  subjects  he  thinks  good : 
he  hath  a  right,  in  a  way  of  justice,  to  punish  all  men ;  he  hath  his  choice,  in  a  way 
of  sovereignty,  to  pick  out  whom  he  please,  to  make  ^e  examples  of  it.  Might  not 
fome  nations  be  as  wicked  as  those  of  Sodom  and  Gomorran,  yet  have  not  been 

(n)  Gsnsin.  Synb.  lU).  U.  eap.  M  . 
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ficoTched  with  the  like  dreedful  flames?  Zoar  was  untoDched,  while  the  oikr  ekii< 
bcr  neighbours,  were  burnt  to  ashes.  Wero  there  never  any  places  and  possni 
suceessors  in  Sodom*8  guilt  ?  Yet  those  only  by  his  sovereign  authority  are  sepvited 
by  him  to  be  the  examples  of  his  *  eternal  veneeance '  ( Jude  7).  Why  are  lol 
sinners  as  Sodom,  like  as  those  ancient  ones,  scalded  to  death  by  tlie  like  fiery  Avpi! 
It  is  because  it  is  his  pleasure ;  and  the  same  reason  is  to  be  rendered,  why  m  vom 
in  a  way  of  justice  cut  off  the  Jews  for  their  sins,  and  leave  the  Gentiles  untooiM 
in  the  midst  of  their  idolatries.  When  the  church  was  consumed  because  of  kr 
iniquities,  they  acknowledged  God's  sovereigntr  in  this.  *  We  are  the  day,  ad 
thou  art  our  Potter,  and  we  all  the  work  of  thy  hands '  (Isa.  Ixiv.  7,  8) ;  tkoa  kirt 
a  liberty  either  to  break  or  preserve  us.  Judgments  move  according  to  God's  ordo; 
When  the  sword  hath  a  charge  against  Ashkelon  and  the  aea-ehore,  tlulkr  il 
must  march,  and  touch  not  any  other  place  or  person  as  it  goee,  though  thers  mn 
be  demerit  enough  for  it  to  punish.  When  the  prophet  had  spake  to  the  twon, 
'  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thoa  be  quiet  f  put  im  thjielf 
into  thy  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still ;'  the  prophet  answers  for  the  tword,  *  How  «a 
it  be  quiet,  seeine  the  Lord  hath  riven  it  a  charse  against  Ashkelon  f  thoe  krtk 
he  appointed  it '  (Jer.  xlvil  6,  7).  uhe  hath  appomted  a  jud^ent  against  Loodsa 
or  Yf  estminster,  or  any  other  place,  there  it  shall  drop,  tliere  it  shall  pierec^  aid  ia 
no  other  place  without  a  like  charge.  God,  as  a  sovereign,  gives  instnictiooi  Is 
every  judgment,  when,  and  against  whom,  it  shaU  manm,  and  what  citiei^  wkst 
persons,  it  shall  arrest ;  and  he  is  punctually  obeyed  by  them  as  a  sovereign  Lcrd 
All  creatures  stand  roftdv  for  his  call,  and  are  prroared  to  be  ezecutioiieis  cf  hii 
vengeance,  when  he  speaks  the  word ;  they  are  his  hosts  by  creation,  and  in  am^ 
for  his  service :  at  the  sound  of  his  trumpet,  or  beat  of  his  dmm;  thej  troop  togcte 
with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  to  put  his  orders  exactly  in  executioo. 

6.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  appointing  to  every  nsian  his  caDiiig  ad 
station  in  the  world.  If  the  hairs  of  every  man's  heaa  hH  under  his  sovereigBOVi^ 
the  calling  of  every  man,  wherein  he  is  to  glorify  God  and  serve  his  gencrstiaB, 
wliich  is  of  a  greater  concern  than  the  hairs  of  the  head,  falls  under  his  dorainioB. 
lie  is  the  Master  of  the  great  family,  and  divides  to  every  one  his  work  as  he 
plciiseth.  The  whole  work  of  the  Messiah,  the  time  of  every  action,  as  wrfl  as  the 
hour  of  his  passion,  was  ordered  and  appointed  by  God.  The  separation  of  Pinl 
t«>  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  was  by  the  sovereign  disposal  of  God  (Rom,  1 1). 
By  the  same  exercise  of  his  authority,  that  he  *  sets  every  man  the  bounds  of  his 
iiabitation'  (Acts  xvii.  26),  he  prescriljes  also  to  him  the  natiu'e  of  his  work.  He 
that  ordered  Adam,  the  father  of  mankind,  his  work,  and  the  place  of  it,  the  *  dressing 
tlic  garden  '  (Gen.  ii.  15),  doth  not  let  any  of  his  posterity  be  their  own  cboo§cl^ 
without  an  influence  of  his  sovereign  direction  on  them.  Though  our  callings  ir« 
our  work,  yet  they  are  by  God's  order,  wherein  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  onrfretJ 
Master  and  Ruler. 

7.  Tlio  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  means  and  occasions  of  men's  codtct- 
sion.  Sometimes  one  occasi(m,  sometimes  another ;  one  word  lets  a  man  go,  anotbtr 
arrests  him,  and  brings  him  before  God  and  his  own  conscience ;  it  is  as  God  eires 
out  tlie  order.  He  lets  Paul  be  a  prisoner  at  Jerusalem,  tliat  his  cause  should  not 
be  determined  tliere ;  moves  him  to  appeal  to  Caesar,  not  only  to  make  hiin  aprisonff, 
but  a  preaclier,  in  Cwsar's  court,  and  render  his  chains  an  occasion  to  bring  in  i 
harvest  of  converts  in  Nero's  palace.  His  bonds  in  or  for  Christ  are  *  manifest  in 
all  tlie  palace'  f  I'hil.  i.  12,  1.3)  ;  not  the  bare  knowledge  of  his  bonds,  but  the  sove- 
reign design  of  God  in  those  bonds,  and  the  success  of  them ;  the  bare  knowledge  of 
them  would  not  make  others  more  confident  for  the  gospel,  as  it  follows^  ver  H. 
without  a  providential  design  of  them.  Onesimus,  running  from  his  master,  is 
guided  by  God's  sovenn'gn  order  into  Paul's  company,  and  thereby  into  Christ's 
anus;  and  he  who  came  a  fugitive,  returns  a  Christian  (Philem.  10,  15).  Some,  h)' 
a  strong  affliction,  have  had  by  the  Divine  sovereignty  their  understanding:^ 
awakened  to  consider,  and  their  wills  spirited  to  conversion.  Monica  being  cslW 
Meribibula,  or  toss-pot,  was  brought  to  consider  her  way,  and  rcfomi  her  life.  A 
word  hath  done  that  at  one  time,  which  hath  oflen  before  fallen  witliout  any  friit 
Many  have  come  to  suck  in  the  eloquence  of  the  minister,  and  have  found'  in  the 
honey  for  their  ears  a  sting  for  their  consciences.  Austin  had  no  other  intent  il 
^oing  to  heat  Ambrose  but  to  have  a  taste  of  his  famous  omtory.    But  wl^e  AmhnM 
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■pake  « language  to  bis  ear,  God  tpi^ea  heavenly  dialect  to  hia  heart  No  reaaos 
can  be  rendered  of  the  order,  and  timing,  and  influence  of  thoae  things  but  tha 
aovereign  pleasure  of  God,  who  will  attend  one  occasion  and  season  with  his  Uesaingf 
and  not  another. 

8.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  di^osin^  of  the  lives  of  men.  He  keep* 
4he  key  of  death,  as  well  as  that  of  the  womb,  in  his  own  hand ;  he  hath  given  man 
aUfe,  butnot  power  to  dispose  of  it,  or  lay  it  down  at  bis  pleasure :  and  therefore  he 
hath  ordered  man  not  to  murder,  not  another,  not  himself;  man  must  expect  hia 
call  and  grant,  to  dispose  of  the  life  of  his  body.  Why  doth  he  cut  the  Uiread  of 
this  man  s  life,  and  spm  another*8  out  to  a  longer  term  ?  Why  doth  one  die  an  inglo* 
riuus  death,  and  another  more  honourable  ?  One  silently  drops  away  in  the  multitude^ 
while  another  is  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  honour  of  God,  or  the  safety  of  his  country. 
Tliis  is  a  mark  of  honour  he  fives  to  one  and  not  to  another.  *  To  you  it  is  given' 
(Phil.  L  29).  The  manner  of  Peter's  death  was  appointed  (John  xzi.  19).  Why 
doth  a  small  and  slight  disease  against  the  rules  of  physic,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
best  practitioners,  mislodge  one  man's  soul  out  of  lus  body,  while  a  ffreater  disease 
ia  mastered  in  another,  and  discharges  the  padent,  to  enjoy  himseif  a  longer  time 
in  the  land  of  the  living?  Is  it  the  effect  of  means  so  much  as  of  the  Severely 
Disposer  of  all  things  ?  If  means  only  did  it,  the  same  means  would  alway  work  the 
eame  effect,  and  sooner  master  a  dwarfish  than  a  giant-like  distemper.  *  Our  times 
are  only  in  God's  hands'  (Ps.  xxxL  15) ;  either  to  cut  short  or  continue  long.  As 
his  sovereignty  made  the  first  marriage  knot,  so  he  reserves  the  sole  authority  to 
himself  to  make  the  divorce. 

Fourthly^  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  his  being  a  Redeemer,  as  well  as 
Lawgiver,  Proprietor,  and  Governor.  His  sovereignty  was  manifest  in  the  creation, 
in  bestowing  upon  this  or  that  part  of  matter  a  form  more  excellent  than  uj 
another.  He  was  a  Lawgiver  to  men  and  angels,  and  prescribed  them  rules  accoi 

to  the  counsel  of  his  own  wilL  These  were  ms  creatures,  and  perfectly  at  his  disr . 

But  in  redemption  a  sovereignty  is  exercised  over  the  Son,  tne  second  person  m  the 
Trinily,  one  equal  with  the  Father  in  essence  and  works,  by  whom  the  worlds  were 
created,  and  by  whom  they  do  consist  The  whole  gospel  is  nothing  else  but  a 
declaration  of  his  sovereign  pleasure  concerning  Clnrist,  and  concerning  us  in  him ; 
it  is  therefore  called  '  the  mystery  of  his  will '  (£ph.  L  9) ;  the  will  of  God  as  distinct 
from  the  will  of  Christ,  a  purpose  in  himself,  not  moved  thereunto  by  any  :  the  whole 
design  was  firamed  in  the  Deity,  and  as  much  the  purpose  of  his  sovereign  will  as 
the  contrivance  of  his  immense  wisdom.  He  decreed,  in  his  own  pleasure,  to  have 
the  Second  Person  assume  our  nature  for  to  deliver  mankind  trom  that  misery 
whereinto  it  was  fallen.  The  whole  of  the  goqiel,  and  the  privileges  of  it,  are  in  that 
diapter  resolved  into  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God.  God  is  therefore  called  *  tha 
bead  of  Chiist'  (1  Cor.  xi.  3).  As  Christ  is  superior  to  all  men,  and  the  man 
superior  to  the  woman,  so  is  God  superior  to  Christ,  and  of  a  more  eminent  dignity  j 
in  regard  of  the  constituting  him  mediator,  Christ  is  subject  to  God,  as  the  body  to 
the  head.  '  Head'  is  a  title  of  government  and  sovereignty,  and  magistrates  were 
called  the  '  heads '  of  the  people.  As  Christ  is  the  head  of  man,  so  is  God  the  head 
of  Christ ;  and  as  man  is  subject  to  Christ,  so  is  Christ  subject  to  God ;  not  in  regard 
of  the  Divine  nature,  wherein  there  is  an  equality,  and  consequently  no  dominion  of 
jurisdiction ;  nor  only  in  his  human  nature,  but  in  the  economy  of  a  Redeemer,  consi« 
dered  as  one  desired,  and  consenting  to  be  incarnate,  and  take  our  flesh ;  so  that  after 
this  agreement,  God  had  a  sovereign  right  to  dispose  of  him  according  to  the  articles 
consented  to.  In  regard  of  his  undertuun^,  and  the  advantage  he  was  to  bring  to 
the  elect  of  God  upon  the  earth,  he  calls  God  by  the  solenm  title  of  *  his  Lord'  in  that 
mrophetic  psalm  of  him  (Ps.  xvi.  2) :  *  O  my  soul,  thou  hast  said  unto  the  Lord, 
Thou  art  my  Lord :  my  goodness  extends  not  unto  thee,  but  unto  the  saints  that  are 
in  the  earth.'  It  seems  to  be  the  speech  of  Christ  in  heaven,  mentionine  the  saints 
on  earth  as  at  a  distance  from  him.  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  glory  of  thy  majesty, 
hut  the  whole  fruit  of  my  mediation  and  sufferings  will  redound  to  the  saints  on 
earth.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  God  is  called  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  the  evan- 
gelical prophets,  Isaiah,  Ha^ai,  Zachariah,  and  Malachi,  more  in  reference  to  this 
affiur  or  redemption,  and  thedeliverance  of  the  church,  than  for  any  other  works  of 
~  ~s  providence  in  the  world.  * 

L  Thif  ii9¥ereignty  of  God  ^ppears^  in  requirmg  satisfaction  for  the  iin  of  noaiL 
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Had  he  indulged  man  after  hli  fall,  and  remitted  Ui  ofoiee  wtthoot  a  Jail  tmm 
aalion  for  the  injunr  he  had  recetyed  bjr  hia  rebdlkoy  hb  anthorilj  had  been  fiiUt 
man  would  always^have  been  attemptuig  againat  hb  jmiadiction,  there  would  tan 
beena  continual  mccession  of  rebelliona  on  man'e  part;  and  if  a  ocmtinQal  aneeMB 
of  indulffencee  on  God's  part,  he  had  quite  diiowned  hia  antfaority  over  maa,  mi 
itrippedmmadfof  the  flower  of  hie  crown;  latiifaction  mnat  have  bcwn  mfuuediPi 
time  or  other  ftom  the  penon  thus  rebdlin^  or  eome  other  in  hia  ateiid ;  tt^,^ 
laquire  it  after  the  fint  act  of  sin,  was  more  preeenratiTe  to  die  right  of  the  Dim 
aovereifnty,  than  to  do  it  after  a  multitude  or  repeated  revolts  God  mut  hate  hM 
aside  ms  auUiority  if  he  had  laid  aside  whoUj  the  exacting  pnniahmfnt  fiv  &• 
offence  of  man. 

2.  This  soTcrei^^  of  God  appears,  in  appointing  Chiiat  to  thia  work  of  uilff 
tion.  His  sovereignty  was  betore  manifest  over  angels  and  men  by  the  li^  if 
creation ;  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  declare  the  nvhest  charge  (^  it,  bat  Ui 
ordering  his  own  Son  to  become  a  mortal  creature ;  the  Lord  of  aU  uunsa  to  beeoat 
lower  than  those  angels  that  had,  as  wdl  as  aU  other  things,  receivea  their  bof 
and  bcttuty  ftom  him,  and  to  be  reckoned  in  his  death  among  the  dust  and  refan 
of  the  world :  he  by  whom  God  created  aU  things,  not  only  became  a  man,  bat  s 
cnicified  man,  by  the  will  of  his  Father  (GaL  L  f),  *  who  gave  himself  for  our  am 
according  to  the  will  of  God ;'  to  which  may  refer  that  expression  (Prov.  viiL  tX^ 
of  his  bemiF  '  possessed  by  God  in  the  beginning  of  hit  way.'  Possesnon  is  thi 
dominion  of  a  thing  invested  in  the  poesessdr ;  he  was  possessed,  indeed,  as  a  Sen  If 
eternal  generation ;  he  was  possessed  also  in  the.b^g;inning  of  his  way  or  wotks  ef 
creation,  as  a  Mediator  bv  special  constitution :  to  this  the  expreasion  seems  to  nttt, 
if  vou  read  on  to  the  end  of  ver.  31,  wherein  Christ  neaks  of  hia  '  rejoicing  in  At 
habitable  part  of  hu  earth,'  ihe  earth  of  the  great  God,  who  hath  designed  lum  It 
this  special  work  of  redem^on.  He  was  a  Son  by  nature,  but  a  Mediator  If 
Divine  will ;  in  regard  of  which  Christ  is  often  called  God's  servant,  which  is  a  rds- 
tion  to  God  as  a  I^ird.  God  being  the  Lord  of  all  things,  die  dominion  oi  aU  du^p 
inferior  to  him  is  inseparable  from  him ;  and  in  this  regard,  the  whole  oi  what  Cbnrt 
was  to  do,  and  did  actoiaUy  do,  was  acted  by  him  as  the  will  of  God,  and  ia  exprcsKd 
so  by  himself  in  the  prophecy  (Ps.  xl.  7),  '  Lo,  I  come ; '  (ver.  8),  <  I  deli|^t  to  do 
thy  will ;'  which  are  put  toother  (Heb.  x.  7),  '  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  wiD,  O  God.* 
llie  designing  Christ  to  this  work  was  an  act  of  mercy,  but  founded  on  his  sove- 
reignty. His  compassionate  bowels  mieht  have  pitied  us  without  his  being  soverngn, 
but  without  it  could  not  have  relieved  us.  It  was  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  as 
well  as  of  his  bowels:  none  was  his  counsellor  or  persuader  to  that  mercy  hs 
shewed :  (Rom.  xi.  34),  *  Who  hath  been  his  counsellor?*  for  it  refers  to  that  mercy 
in  '  sending  the  Deliverer  out  of  Sion'  (ver.  26),  as  well  as  to  other  things  the  aportle 
had  been  discoursing  of.  As  God  was  at  libcrtv  to  create,  or  not  to  create,  so  be 
was  at  liberty  to  redeem  or  not  to  redeem,  and  at  his  liberty  whether  to  appoint 
Christ  to  this  work,  or  not  to  call  him  out  to  it.  In  ^vine  mis  order  to  his  Son, 
his  sovereignty  was  exercised  in  a  higher  manner  than  in  aU  the  orders  and  instne- 
tions  he  hath  given  out  to  men  or  oagels,  and  all  the  employments  he  ever  sent 
them  upon.  Christ  hath  names  which  signify  an  authority  over  him :  he  is  cdled 
*  an  An^]/  and  a  '  Messenger'  (Mai.  iii.  1) ;  an  <  Apostle  (Heb.  iii.  1) :  declariiig 
thereby,  that  God  hath  as  much  authority  over  him  as  over  the  angela  aent  upon 
his  messages,  or  over  the  apostles  commissioned  by  his  authority,  as  he  was  consir 
dercd  in  the  quality  of  Mediator. 

3.  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  transferring  our  sins  upon  Christ  The 
siipremc  power  in  a  nation  can  only  appoint  or  aUow  of  a  commutation  of  pnnidi- 
rociit ;  it  18  a  part  of  sovereignty  to  transfer  the  penalty  due  to  the  crime  of  one 
upon  another,  and  substitute  a  sufierer,  with  the  simerer's  own  consent,  in  the  place 
of  a  criminal,  whom  he  had  a  mind  to  deliver  fit>m  a  deserved  punishment.  God 
transferred  the  sins  of  men  upon  Christ,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  punishment  for  them 
He  summed  up  the  debts  of  man,  charged  them  upon  the  score  of  Christ,  imputing 
to  him  the  guilt,  and  inflicting  upon  him  the  penalty.  (Isa.  liiL  6):  <  The  Loid 
hath  laid  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;'  he  made  them  all  to  meet  upon  his  back: 
'  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us '  (2  Cor.  v.  21) ;  he  was  made  so  bv  the  sove- 
reign pleasure  of  God ;  a  punishment  for  sin,  as  most  understand  it,  which  couU  not 
be  righteously  inflicted,  had  not  sin  been  first  righteously  imputed,  by  ~ 
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Christ,  and  tlie  order  of  the  Judge  of  the  world.    This  imputation  could  he  the 
immediate  act  of  none  hut  God,  hecause  he  was  the  sole  creditor.   A  creditor  is  not 
Wiund  to  accept  of  another's  suretjrship,  hut  it  is  at  his  liherty  whether  he  will  or 
no;  and  when  he  doth  accept  of  him,  ne  may  challenge  the  deht  of  him,  as  if  he 
were  the  principal  dehtor  lumself.     Christ  made  himsdf  sin  for  us  hv  a  voluntary 
•ahmission ;  ana  God  made  him  sin  for  us  hv  a  full  imputation,  and  treated  him 
penally,  as  he  would  have  done  those  sinners  m  whose  stead  he  suffered.    Without 
thiB  act  of  sovereignty  in  God,  we  had  for  ever  perished :  for  if  we  could  suppose 
Christ  laying  down  his  life  for  us  without  the  pleasure  and  order  of  God,  he  could 
not  have  heen  said  to  have  home  otnr  punishment   What  could  he  have  undergone 
in  his  humanity  hut  a  temporal  dea&  f  But  more  than  this  was  due  tons,  even  the 
wrath  of  God,  which  far  exceeds  the  calamity  of  a  mere  hodily  death.    The  soul 
being  principal  in  the  crime,  was  to  he  principal  in  the  punishmenL    The  wrath  of 
God  could  not  have  dropped  upon  his  soul,  and  renderea  it  so  full  of  agonies,  with- 
out the  hand  of  God :  a  creature  is  not  capable  to  reach  the  soul,  neither  as  to 
comfbrt  nor  terror ;  and  the  justice  of  God  could  not  have  made  him  a  sufferer,  if 
it  had  not  first  considered  him  a  sinner  by  imputation,  or  by  inherency,  and  actual 
conunission  of  a  crime  in  his  own  person.   The  latter  was  far  from  Christ,  who  was 
holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled.     He  must  be  considered  then  in  the  other  state  of 
imputation,  which  could  not  be  without  a  sovereign  appointment,  or  at  least  con- 
cession of  God :  for  without  it,  he  could  have  no  more  authority  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  us,  than  Abraham  could  have  had  to  have  sacrificed  his  son,  or  any  man  to 
expose  himself  to  death  without  a  call ;  nor  could  any  plea  have  been  entered  in  the 
court  of  heaven,  either  by  Christ  for  us,  or  by  us  for  ourselves.  And  though  the  death 
of  so  great  a  person  had  been  meritorious  in  itself,  it  had  not  been  meritorious  for 
vm,  or  acceptea  for  us ;  Christ  is  '  delivered  up  by  him'  (Rom.  viiL  32^,  in  every  part 
of  that  condition  wherein  he  was,  and  suffered ;  and  to  that  end,  that  '  we  might 
become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him'  (2  Cor.  v.  21)  :  that  we  mi^ht  have  Uie 
righteousness  of  him  that  was  God  imputed  to  us,  or  that  we  might  have  m 
righteousness  as  great  and  proportionea  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  as  God 
respired.     It  was  an  act  of  Divine  sovereignty  to  account  him  that  was  righteous 
Asmner  in  our  stead,  and  to  account  us,  who  were  sinners,  righteous  upon  the  merit 
of  his  death. 

4.  This  was  done  by  the  command  of  God ;  by  God  as  a  Lawgiver,  having  the 
supreme  legislative  and  preceptive  authority ;  in  which  respect,  the  whole  work  of 
Christ  is  said  to  be  an  answer  to  a  law,  not  one  given  him,  but  put  into  his  heart,  as 
the  law  of  nature  was  in  the  heart  of  man  at  first  (Ps.  xl.  7,  8) :  <  Thy  law  is  within 
my  heart'  This  law  was  not  the  law  of  nature  or  moral  law,  though  that  was  also 
in  the  heart  of  Christ,  but  the  command  of  doing  those  things  which  were  necessary 
for  our  salvation,  and  not  a  command  so  much  of  doing,  as  of  dying.  The  moral 
law  in  the  heart  of  Christ  would  have  done  us  no  good  without  the  mediatory  law ; 
we  had  been  where  we  were  by  the  sole  observance  of  the  precepts  of  the  moral 
law,  without  his  suffering  the  penalty  of  it ;  the  law  in  the  heart  of  Christ  was  the 
law  of  suffering,  or  dying,  the  doing  that  for  us  by  his  death  which  the  blood  of 
sacrifices  was  unable  to  e&ct  Legal  *  sacrifices  thou  wouldest  not;  thy  law  is  within 
my  heart; '  i.  e.  thy  law  ordered  me  to  be  a  sacrifice ;  it  was  that  law,  his  obedience 
to  which  was  principally  accepted  and  esteemed,  and  that  was  principally  his  pas- 
sive, his  obedience  to  death  (Phil.  ii.  8) ;  this  was  the  special  command  received 
from  God,  that  he  should  die  (John  x.  18).  It  is  not  so  clearly  manifested  when 
this  command  was  given,  whether  after  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  or  at  the  point  of 
his  constitution  as  Mediator,  upon  the  transaction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son 
concerning  the  affair  of  redemption :  the  promise  was  given  *  before  the  world  began ' 
(Tit  i.  2).  Might  not  the  precept  be  given,  before  the  world  began,  to  Christ,  as 
considered  in  the  quality  of  Mediator  and  Redeemer  ?  Precepts  and  prombes  usually 
attend  one  another ;  every  covenant  is  made  up  of  both.  Christ,  considered  here  as 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  Divine  nature,  was  not  capable  of  a  command  or  promise 
but  considered  in  the  relation  of  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  he  was  capable 
of  both.  Promises  of  assistance  were  made  before  his  actual  incarnation,  of  which 
Ihe  Prophets  are  full :  why  not  precepts  for  his  obedience,  since  long  before  his 
mcamation  this  was  his  speech  in  the  Prophet,  '  Thy  law  is  within  my  heart?' 
nowcver^  a  command,  a  law  it  was,  which  is  a  fiuit  of  the  Divine  sovereignty ;  that 
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m  the  Mfereigiity  of  God  was  impeMiitd  md  wkAaM  hf  Hhtt  dhobadjence  o. 
Adam,  it  might  be  owned  and  Tindieatod  hy  ih»  obadieBOi  «f  Gbrist;  tbat  as  we 
fell  by  disloyalty  to  it,  we  might  rise  by  the  hi^^iait  •afamiiaiaii  to  k  in  another 
head,  hifinitely  superior  m  his  person  to  Adam,  fy  whom  we  ftB. 

5.  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  aiaUingQiriii  toiodb  m  sorereigB  dignity 
as  our  Redeemer.  Some,  indeed,  say,  that  thb  severqgnty  of  Christ's  human  nature 
was  natural,  and  the  right  of  it  resulted  from  its  union  with  the  Divine;  as  a  lady 
«f  mean  condition,  when  espoused  and  married  to  a  prince^  hath,  by  nrtoe  of  that, 
A  natural  right  to  some  kind  of  jurisdietion  over  the  whole  kingdom,  becanae  she 
Is  one  with  the  king.®  But  to  waive  diis ;  the  Scmtnre  plaeeth  wholly  Uie  conferring 
•uch  an  audiority  upon  the  pleasure  and  will  of  uod.  As  Christ  was  i(  gift  of  God's 
sovereign  will  to  us,  so  this  was  a  gift  of  God's  aoveraign  wiU  to  Gprist  (Matt 
zzviiiTls) :  '  All  power  is  given  me.    And  he  'gave  him  to  be  head  over  all  things 
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is  '  the  Son  of  Man '  (ver.  27) ;  which  may  be  understood,  that  the  Father  hath 
given  him.  authority  to  exercise  that  judgmeat  and  government  as  the  Son  of  Man, 
whichheon^inalfyhadasthe  Sonof  God;  or  ramei^  becanae  he  became  a aervant, 
and  humblea  himself  to  death,  he  sives  him  tins  authority  as  the  reward  of  his 
obedience  and  humility,  conformable  to  PhiL  iL  9.  This  is  an  act  of  the  high 
sovereignty  of  God,  to  obscure  his  own  authority  in  a  sense,  and  take  into  aamdation 
wilh  Imn,  or  vicarious  subordination  to  him,  tne  hnmam  nature  of  Christ  as  united 
to  the  Divine;  not  only  lifting  it  above  the  heads  of  all  the  angels,  but  giving  that 
person  in  our  nature  an  empire  over  them,  whose  nature  was  more  excellent  diaa 
ours :  yea,  the  sovereignty  of  God  aj^pears  in  the  whole  management  of  thb  kinely 
office  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  managed  in  every  part  of  it  aoooraing  to  God*s  orosr 
(£2ek.  xxxviL  24,  25) :  '  David,  my  servant,  shall  be  king  over  liiem,'  and  '  my 
servant  David  shall  be  their  prince  for  ever; '  he  shall  be  a  prince  over  them,  hit 
my  servant  in  that  princinali^,  in  the  exercise  and  duration  of  it  The  sovereignty 
of  God  is  paramount  in  all  that  Christ  hath  done  as  a  priest,  or  shall  do  as  m  kmg. 

Use  I.  r  or  instruction. 

1.  How  great  is  the  contempt  of  this  sovereignty  of  God !  Man  naturally  would 
be  free  from  God's  empire,  to  oe  a  slave  under  the  dominion  of  hia  own  lust;  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  as  a  Lawgiver,  is  most  abhorred  by  man  (Lev.  zxvL  4S).  The 
Israelites,  the  best  people  in  the  world,  were  apt,  by  nature^  not  only  to  despise^  but 
abhor,  his  statutes ;  there  is  not  a  law  of  God  out  me  coimpt  heart  of  man  hsdi  aa 
abhorrency  of:  how  often  do  men  wish  that  God  had  not  enacted  this  or  that  law 
that  goes  against  the  grain !  and,  in  wishing  so,  wish  that  he  were  no  soivenBga, 
or  not  such  a  sovereign  as  he  is  in  his  own  nature,  bnt  one  according  to  their  cor- 
rupt model  This  is  the  great  quarrel  betweien  God  and  man,  whether  he  or  they  ahaB 
be  the  Sovereign  Ruler.  He  should  not,  by  the  will  of  man,  nde  in  any  oim  viUigs 
in  the  world ;  God's  vote  should  not  be  predominant  in  any  one  thing.  Tliore  is  not 
a  law  of  his  but  is  exposed  to  contempt  by  the  perverseness  of  man  (Prov.  L  SI): 
'  Te  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would  have  none  of  my  fcpp 
Sepiuag.  *  Te  have  made  all  my  counsels  without  authoritv.'  The  nature  of 
cannot  endure  one  precept  of  God,  nor  one  rebuke  from  him ;  and  for  this  c 
God  is  at  the  expense  of  judgments  in  the  world,  to  assert  his  own  empire  to  lbs 
teeth  and  consciences  of  men  (Ps.  lix.  13) :  '  Lord,  consume  them  in  wimth,  and 
let  them  know  that  God  rules  in  Jacob,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.'  Tho  donmisB 
of  God  is  not  slighted  by  any  creature  of  this  world  but  man ;  all  others  observe  il 
by  observing  his  order,  whether  in  their  natural  motions  or  preternatural  iimptioDs; 
uiey  punctually  act  according  to  their  commission.  Man  only  speaka  a  dialect 
against  the  strain  of  the  whole  creation,  and  hath  none  to  imitate  him  amoiigall  the 
creatures  in  heaven  and  earth,  but  only  among  those  in  hell ;  man  is  more  1m|m^iff* 
of  the  yoke  of  God  than  of  the  yoke  of  man.  There  are  not  so  many  rtbdliiw 
committed  by  inferiors  against  their  superiors  and  fellow-oreaturea,  aaare  coaunittid 
against  God.  A  willing  and  easy  sinning  is  an  equalling  the  authority  of  Ood  is 
that  of  man  (Hos.  vL  7) :  '  They,  like  men,  have  tranagrcased  iny  cofCMii;*  Aif 

(•)  LtuhUt  dc  Pcrfoct.  Divin.  ItU.  x.  p.  M. 
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;ye  mad  J  no  more  account  of  breaking  my  ooTenant  than  if  they  had  broken  soma 
goie  or  compact  made  with  a  mere  man;  so  aUghtly  do  they  esteem  the  authority 
God ;  such  a  disesteem  of  the  Divine  aathori^  is  a  virtaal  undeifying  of  hiin.F 
Ao  slight  his  sovereignty  is  to  stab  his  Deity;  smce  the  Okie  cannot  be  preserved 
Wthout  the  support  of  the  other,  his  life  would  expire  with  lus  authori^.  How  base 
ted  brutish  is  it  for  vile  dust  and  mouldering  day  to  lift  up  itself  against  iUbt 
teigesty  of  God|  whose  throne  is  in  the  heavens,  who  sways  uis  sceptre  over  aS 

Krts  of  the  world, — a  Majesty  before  whom  the  devils  shake,  and  the  highest 
erubims  tremble !  It  is  as  if  the  thistle,  that  can  presently  be  trod  down  by  the 
kbot  of  a  wild  beast,  should  think  itself  a  match  for  the  cedar  of  Lebanoni  as  the 
phrase  is,  2  Kings  xiv.  9. 

Let  us  consider  this  in  general;  and,  also,  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  menu  Fint, 
Mn  general. 

(1.)  All  sin  in  its  nature  is  a  contempt  of  the  Divine  dmninion.    As  every  act 
^  obedience  is  a  confirmation  of  the  law,  and  consequently  a  subscription  cf  the 
•nthority  of  the  Lawgiver  (Deut  zxvii.  26),  so  every  breach  to  it  is  a  conspiracy 
gainst  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lawgiver ;  setting  up  our  will  against  the  will  of 
God  is  an  articling  against  his  authority,  as  setting  up  our  reason  against  the 
methods  of  God  is  an  articling  against  ms  wisdom ;  the  intendment  of  every  act 
of  sin  b  to  wrest  the  sceptre  out  of  God's  hand.     The  authority  of  God  is  the  first 
attribute  in  the  Deitv  which  it  directs  its  edge  against ;  it  is  called,  therefore,  a 
'  tran^ession  of  his  law '  (1  John  iii.  4),  and,  therefore,  a  slight,  or  neglect,  of  the 
majesty  of  God ;  and  the  not  keeping  his  commands  is  called  a  '  forgetting  God ' 
{I>eut  viii.  11),  t.  e.  a  forgetting  him  to  be  our  absolute  Lord.    As  the  first  notion 
we  have  of  God  as  a  Creator  is  that  of  his  sovereignty,  so  the  first  perfection  that 
•ill  struck  at,  in  the  violation  of  the  law,  was  his  sovereignty  as  a  Lawgiver.  *  Break- 
ing the  law  is  a  dishonouring  God'  (Kom.  ii.  23),  a  snatchmg  off  his  crown ;  to  obey 
cur  own  wills  before  the  will  of  God,  is  toprefer  ourselves  as  our  own  sovereigns 
before  him.  Sin  is  a  wrong,  and  injury  to  God,  not  in  his  essence,  that  is  above  the 
veach  of  a  creature,  nor  m  any  thing  profitable  to  him,  or  pertaining  to  his  own 
intrinsic  advantage ;  not  an  injury  to  God  in  himself,  but  in  his  authority,  in  those 
things  which  pertain  to  his  glory;  a  disowning  his  due  right,  and'  not  using  his  goods 
according  to  his  will.     Thus  the  whole  world  may  be  culed,  as  God  calls  Chaldeay 
*  a  land  of  rebels'  (Jer.  1. 21) :  <  Go  up  against  the  land  of  Merathaim,'  or  rebels : 
vebels,  not  against  the  Jews,  but  against  God.   The  mighty  opposition  in  the  heart 
«f  man  to  t&  supremacy  of  God  is  discovered  emphaticslly  by  the  apostle  (Rom. 
iriiL  7)  in  that  expression,  *  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  i.  e,  against 
the  authority  of  God,  bcosuse  *  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be.'     It  rcfiiseth  not  subjection  to  this  or  that  part,  but  to  the  whole ;  to  every 
mark  of  Divine  authority  in  it ;  it  will  not  lay  down  its  arms  against  it,  nay,  it 
cannot  but  stand  upon  its  terms  against  it ;  the  law  can  no  more  oe  fulfilled  by  a 
carnal  mind,  than  it  can  be  disowned  by  a  sovereign  God.     God  is  so  holy,  that 
lie  cannot  alter  a  riehteous  law,  and  man  is  so  averse,  that  he  cares  not  for,  nay, 
cannot  fulfil,  one  tittle ;  so  much  doth  the  nature  of  man  swell  against  the  majesty 
of  God.     Now  an  enmity  to  the  law,  which  is  in  every  sin,  implies  a  perversity 
against  the  authority  of  God  that  enacted  it 

(2.)  AH  sin,  in  its  nature,  is  the  despoilingGod  of  his  sole  sovereignty,  which  was 
nrobably  the  first  things  the  devil  aimed  at  That  pride  was  the  sin  of  tne  devil,  the 
scripture  gives  us  some  account  of,  when  the  apostle  adviseth  not  a  novice,  or  one 
that  hath  but  lately  embraced  the  faith,  to  be  chosen  a  bishop  (1  Tim.  iii.  6),  <  Lest, 
being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil ;'  lest  he  faH 
into  the  same  sin  for  which  the  devil  was  condemned.  But  in  what  particular  thing 
thu  pride  was  manifest,  is  not  so  easily  discernible ;  the  ancients  generally  conceived 
it  to  be  an  affecting  the  throne  of  God,  grounding  it  on  Isa.  xiv.  12 :  '  How  art  thou 
fiillen,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  for  thou  hast  said  in  thy  heart,  I  will  ascend 
into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God.'  It  is  certain  the 
prophet  speaks  there  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  taxeth  him  for  his  pride,  and  gives 
to  him  the  title  of '  Lucifer,'  perhaps  likening  bim  in  his  pride  to  the  devil,  and  then 
it  notes  plainly  ^e  particular  sin  of  the  devu^  Mtempting  a  share  in  the  sovereignty 
fif  Ood;  and  some  strengthen  their  conjecture  fh>m  the  name  of  the  arcbangd  wm> 

{p)  MuBiter. 


^M  OH.  00D9  SOMIHIOK. 

MBitadfld  Mdart  8ilMi  (JndtO).  iHiUkk  lOc^ 

Q-  «WholywGodr  dMiiaiiMoftiieaiigalgifingttMiqpcriori^toOodpMB^ 

rin  WMa&iActiiigeqiiali^withGiidiif  orainuor*  AewfMp 

maAantr  ofOodibeoiiiM  be  impiintdL  lOM  »  nud  cf  penoadon  ca  mb  i*  m 
tottMiipl8lkA:'TetlidabeMgodi'(0«ii.iiL6);  iiidttioqghillMMlniiBiti 
tke  mattor  of  knowledge,  jret  that  being  a  fitiMMtec^^  itiMybeeiliiifi 

lotbataleo.  Boft it k plaudy  a peiraadbig tbem,  mat  Aey  nM^ 
•ODal  with  God,  md  mdependent  on  Um  ae  dienr  enperior.  What  ba  had  fiMad  n 
tealtobonid(hebnBginedwoiiUhavedieBemeenecjBeaintlfteniinofBan.  Aad 
fiiMMi  tha  a<»rn  haifa,  in  all  mmi  of  the  worid^  nemped  a  wotriim  to  hhMetf  wbiAh 
aidy  doe  to  God.  and  woddM  eerred  bjr  OMa,  ae  u  be  wave  the  God  of  Ae  vnld; 
ifaiee  an  bit  endeafoiir  wet  to  be  wonnipped  ae  the  Si^rane  God  on  eaiAb  it  ii 
not  anieatonaUe  to  think,  that  be  invaded  the  n^remacy  of  God  in  be 
endeafoured  to  be  like  the  Moet Htfi  bafcre  bb  benahmen^  aa  ha  haA; 
to  be  like  tibe  Moet  H%h  ibiee.  And  efaiee  the  devil  and  antiohiiiit  an 
•John,  In  tibe  Bevelatiop,  to  be  eo  near  of  khi,  and  eo  like  in  diyorithw^  . 

not  that;  whiebiitheimof  antiehrift,  tbeimigeof  biaiybe  alao  the  em  or  Salii^ 
« to  flott  himadf  above  idl  that  k  oeDed  God' (STboM.  iL  4),  and  «iit  ae  God  ii 
hktBn9le,'aifeo(ingapaitnenh^inbkthraieandwonhip!  Whatfierit«aetli% 
crattempAy  an  onaceonntoWe  dominion  over  cieatad  things  or  bacanee  be  waetb 
prinMaMel,andthemoitilhiitrioMioftiiatBM^gniiceBtootpora^^ 
tfanedfmtore%nwithGodoveralldungiike!  Orifbkdn  weraonvT,aiiaM 
Ibfay^  at  the  felki^  of  men  hi  pamdiie^  it  wae  etiU  a  fOKieOiiu^  ^^ 
&ion,anl  xi|^  of  dimifaig  me  own  goods  and  fimoia;  be  k^  1htniBn,€tBd 
« Bcfial' (2  Oir.  vL  14^  16) : « What  ooneoid  bath  Chikt  wiA  BcBair  i #.  wiOi  tk 
defil,  one  <  without  joke^^ai  tibe  woid '  Baliil '  ^gidfiei. 

(3.)  Itkniorejplaui,thatthkwatthednQf  Adam.  Thetotafltof  AdmiwM 
to  eieiciee  a  lordihto  over  the  kwir  GieatQn%  in  givii^  naBMi  to  1kim,--at^ 
dommlon  (Gen.  iL  19).  The  next  wae  to  lAct  a  kraah^  over  God,  hi  iMKag 
Minst  him.  Alter  he  bad  writ  the  firit  maik  of  bk  own  delegated  doniinkn,  k 
tSe  names  be  gave  the  creaturee,  end  owned  Uieir  dependence  on  lum  ss  tbdr 
sovemor,  be  would  not  acknowledge  bk  own  dependence  on  God.  Ae  eoon  ai  die 
Lord  of  the  world  had  put  bun  into  potsenion  of  the  power  he  had  allotted  him,  k 
attempted  to  strip  hk  Lord  of  that  which  he  had  reeerved  to  himeelf ;  he  was  not 
content  to  lav  a  yoke  upon  the  other  creatures,  but  desirous  to  shake  off  the  Diriec 


there  was  no  moral  evil  in  itself  but  a  contradiction  to  the  positive 
order  of  God,  whereby  he  did  disown  God's  right  of  commanding  him,  or  lesarim 
any  thing  from  him  to  hk  own  use.  The  language  all  hk  postenty  speaks^ '  Let  m 
break  hk  bands,  and  cast  away  hk  cords  from  us'  (Ps.  ii  3),  was  learned  ftom  Adsis 
in  that  act  of  his.  The  next  act  we  read  o(  was  that  of  Cain's  murdering  Abel 
which  was  an  invading  God's  right,  in  assuming  an  authori^  to  dispose  of  the  lift 
of  hk  brother, — a  life  which  G<^  had  given  him,  and  reserved  the  period  of  it  is 
bk  own  hands.  And  he  perskts  in  the  same  usurpation  when  God  came  to  examint 
him,  and  ask  him  where  hk  brother  was;  how  scornful  was  hk  answer!  (Gen.  iv.9) : 
*  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?'  as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  What  have  you  to  do  to 
examine  mef  or,  What  obligation  k  there  upon  me  to  render  an  account  of  hin! 
or,  as  one  saith,  it  k  as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  *  Go,  look  him  yoaraelil'«  Tbe 
aovereignty  of  God  did  not  remain  undisturbed  as  soon  as  ever  it  amieared  is 
creation;  the  devik  rebelled  against  it  in  heaven,  and  man  would  have  Ni"«^'**^  it 
from  the  earth. 

(4.)  The  sovereignty  of  God  hath  not  been  less  invaded  by  the  usurpations  of  dm. 
Gne  singk  order  of  the  Roman  episcopacy  hath  endeavoured  to  usurp  the  preroge* 
tives  of  God;  the  Pope  will  prohibit  what  God  hath  allowed;  the  marriage  of 
priests;  the  receiving  of  (he  cup,  as  well  as  of  the  bread,  in  the  sacrament;  te 
eating  of  thk  or  that  sort  of  meat  at  n>ecial  times,  meats  which  God  bath  ssadi' 
fied;  and  forbid  them,  too,  upon  pain  of  damnation.  It  k  an  invasion  of  God's  li^ 
to  forbid  the  use  of  what  God  hath  granted,  as  though  the  earth,  and  the 
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(hereof,  were  no  longer  the  Lord's,  but  the  Pope's ;  much  more  to  forbid  what  God 
hath  commanded,  as  if  Christ  oveireached  his  own  authority,  when  he  enjoined  all 
to  drink  of  the  sacramental  wine,  as  well  as  eat  of  the  sacramental  bread.  No  lord 
but  wUl  think  his  right  usurped  b^  that  steward  who  shall  permit  to  others  what 
his  lord  forbids,  and  forbid  that  which  his  master  allows,  and  act  the  lord  instead  of 
the  servant  Add  to  this  the  pardons  of  many  sins,  as  if  he  had  the  sole  key  to  the 
treasures  of  Divine  mercy ;  the  disposing  of  crowns  and  dominions  at  his  pleasure, 
as  if  God  had  divested  hunself  of  the  title  of  King  of  kings,  and  transferred  it  upon 
the^  see  of  Rome.  The  allowing  public  stews,  dispensing  with  incestuous  marriaees, 
as  if  God  had  acted  more  the  part  of  a  tyrant  than  of  a  righteous  Sovereign  in  for- 
bidding them,  depriving  the  Jews  of  the  propriety  in  theur  estates  upon  meir  con- 
Tersion  to  Christianity,  as  if  the  pilfering  men's  goods  were  the  way  to  teach  them 
self-denial,  the  first  doctrine  of  Christian  religion ;  and  God  shall  have  no  honour 
from  the  Jew  without  a  breach  of  his  law  by  theft  from  the  Christian.  Granting 
many  years*  indulgences  upon  slight  performances,  the  repeating  so  many  Ave- 
Marias  and  Paier-Notters  in  a  day,  canonizing  saints,  claiming  the  keys  of  heaven, 
and  disposing  of  the  honours  and  glory  of  it,  and  proposing  creatures  as  objects  of 
religious  worship,  wherein  he  answers  the  character  of  the  apostle  (2  Uliess.  ii.  4), 
'  shewing  himself  that  he  is  God,'  in  challenging  that  power  which  is  only  the  right 
of  Divine  sovereignty ;  exalting  himself  above  God,  in  indulgingthose  things  which 
the  law  of  God  never  allowed,  but  hath  severely  prohibited.  This  controlling  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  not  allowing  him  the  rights  of  his  crown,  is  the  soul  and  spirit 
of  man^  errors.  Why  are  the  decrees  of  election  and  preterition  denied?  Because 
men  will  not  acknowledge  God  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  his  creature.  Why  is 
effectual  calling  and  efficacious  grace  denied  ?  Because  they  will  not  allow  God  the 

Sroprietor  and  distributer  of  his  own  goods.  Why  is  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
enied  ?  Because  they  will  not  allow  Gc^  a  power  to  vindicate  his  own  law  in  what 
iray  he  pleaseth.  Most  of  the  errors  of  men  may  be  resolved  into  a  denial  of  God's 
sovereignty  ;  all  have  a  tincture  of  the  first  evil  sentiment  of  Adam. 

Secondly.  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  contemned  in  the  practices  of  men — (1.)  As 
be  is  a  Lawgiver, 

ri.]  When  laws  are  made,  and  urged  in  any  state  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 
It  IS  part  of  God's  sovereignty  to  be  a  Lawgiver ;  not  to  obey  his  law  is  a  breach 
made  upon  his  right  of  government ;  but  it  is  treason  in  any  against  the  crown  of 
God,  to  mint  laws  with  a  stamp  contrary  to  that  of  heaven,  whereby  they  renounce 
their  due  subjection,  /md  vie  with  God  for  dominion ;  snatch  the  supremacy  from 
him,  and  account  themselves  more  lords  than  the  Soverei^  Monarch  of  the  world. 
When  men  will  not  let  God  be  the  judge  of  ffood  and  evil,  but  put  in  their  own  vote, 
controlling  his  to  establish  their  own ;  such  are  not  content  to  be  as  gods,  subordi- 
nate to  the  supreme  God,  to  sit  at  hb  feet ;  nor  co-ordinate  with  him,  to  sit  equal 
upon  his  throne ;  but  paramount  to  him,  to  over-top  and  shadow  his  crown ; — a 
boldness  that  leaves  the  serpent,  in  the  first  temptation,  under  the  character  of  a  more 
commendable  modesty ;  who  advised  our  first  parents  to  attempt  to  be  as  gods,  but 
not  above  him,  and  would  enervate  a  law  of  God,  but  not  enact  a  contrary  one  to  be 
observed  by  them.  Such  was  the  usurpation  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  set  up  a  golden 
image  to  be  adored  (Dan  iii.),  as  if  he  had  power  to  mint  gods,  as  well  as  to  conquer 
men ;  to  set  the  stamp  of  a  Deity  upon  a  piece  of  gold,  as  well  as  his  own  effigies 
upon  his  current  coin.  Much  of  the  same  nature  was  that  of  Darius,  by  the  motion 
of  his  flatterers,  to  prohibit  any  petition  to  be  made  to  God  for  the  space  of  thniy 
days,  as  though  God  was  not  to  have  a  worship  without  a  license  from  a  doting 
piece  of  clay  (Dan.  vi.  7).  So  Henry  the  Tliira  of  France,  by  his  edict,  silenced 
masters  of  families  from  praying  with  their  households.'  And  it  is  a  farther  con- 
tempt of  God's  authori^,  when  good  men  are  oppressed  by  the  sole  weight  of  power, 
for  not  observing  such  laws,  as  it  they  had  a  real  sovereignty  over  the  consciences 
of  men,  more  than  God  himself.*^  When  the  apostles  were  commanded  by  an  angel 
from  God,  to  preach  in  the  Temple  the  doctrine  of  Christ  (Acts  v.  19,  20),^  they 
were  fetched  from  thence  with  a  euard  before  the  council  (ver.  6).  And  what  is  the 
liuiguage  of  those  statesmen  to  them  ?  as  absolute  as  God  himself  could  speak  to 
any  transgressors  of  his  law.  '  Did  not  we  straitly  command  you,  that  yon  shonkl 
not  teach  in  this  name  ?'  (yer.  28).  It  is  sufficient  that  we  gave  you  a  commiDi  1% 
(r)  Zksp.  in  loe,  («)  FSncbeor,  VU.  IL  pp.  6M,  M4. 
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bt  difflf,  and  pabUih  no  motv  this  doctrine  of  Jenit ;  it  m  not  for  you  to 

ov  deooei,  bat  rat  in  omr  order  as  \cytl  rabjeoti^  and  oomplj  with  jroor  rakn; 
Aer  might  hare  added* — though  it  be  with  the  damnation  of  your  aoola.  Howvorii 
thftf  oremile  the  iqpoftlea  by  no  other  reason  but  their  abaohite  plettmre !  Aid 
Aoogh  God  had  eipoused  their  cauae,  by  dehTering  them  out  of  the  prison,  whooi 
^^im^  hnkidd  them  the  day  before,  yet  not  one  of  all  this  covmcil  had  the  wx 
cr  hooetty  to  entitle  it  a  fighting  against  God,  but  Gamaliel  (Ter.  39).    So  iboGiUj 
ftnd  are  men  to  pnt  themMlves  in  the  place  of  God,  and  nsorp  a  jnrjadiction  onr 
men's  conscienoes ;  and  to  presume  that  laws  made  uainst  die  inteieat  and  am- 
mand  of  God,  mustbeiif  more  force  than  the  laws  of  God's  enaeting'. 
■  [2.]  The  sorereignty  of  God  is  contemned  in  making  additkos  to  the  lavi  ti 
God.    The  authority  of  a  sovereign  Lawgirer  Is  inraded  and  yflified  when  ai 
inferior  presumes  to  make  orders  equivalent  to  his  edicts.  It  is  m  prmtmmmire  Muat 
haaven  to  set  up  an  authority  distmct  frmn  that  of  God,  or  to  etkyAn  any  dung  ss 
necessary  in  matter  of  worship  for  which  a  Divine  commission  eaimot  be  shewn. 
God  was  idways  so  tender  of  this  part  of  his  prerogative,  that  he  would  not  have 
any  thing  wrought  in  the  tabemade,  not  a  vessel  not  an  instrument,  bnt  wi»t 
himself  had  prescribed.    '  Aocordinff  to  all  that  I  shew  thee,  after  the  patten  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  pattern  of  all  the  instruments  theroc^,  even  so  ahall  ye  mske 
it'  (Exod.  xzv.  9) ;  which  is  strictly  urged  again,  ver.  40 :    Look  that  thon  msks 
tibem  after  their  pattern ;'  look  to  it,  bewaro  «  doii^  any  thing  df  thine  own  head* 
and  justling  with  my  auUiority.     It  was  so  afterwarcb  in'the  matter  of  the  tennk^ 
which  succeeded  the  tabernacle ;  God  gave  the  modd  of  it  to  David,  and  made  ma 
^nnderstandin  writing  by  his  hand  upon  him,  even  all  the  woHes  of  this  nattaa* 
(I  Chron.  zzviii.  19).  Neither  the  royal  authority  in  Moaes^  who  waa  king  m  Jen- 
nm ;  nor  in  David,  who  was  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  and  called  to  the  cnnra 
by  a  special  and  extraordinary  providence ;  nor  Aaron,  and  the  high  priests  fail 
anocessors,  invested  in  the  sacerdotal  office,  had  anv  authority  from  God,  to  do  aaj 
thing  in  the  framing  the  tabemade  or  temple  of  their  own  heads.     Ood  barred 
Aiem  from  an^  thing  of  that  nature,  by  giving  them  an  exact  pattern,  so  dear  to  him 
was  always  this  flower  of  his  crown.  And  afterwards,  the  power  of  appointing  officen 
and  ordinances  in  the  church  was  delegated  to  Christ,  and  was  among  the  rest  of 
^  those  royalties  given  to  him,  which  he  ftuly  completed  '  for  the  edifying  of  the  body* 
(Eph.  iv.  11,  12) ;  and  he  hath  the  eulogy  b^  the  Sjnrit  of  God,  to  be  'foithfol  as 
Moses  was  in  all  his  house,  to  Him  that  appomted  him'  (Heb.  ilL  2).    Faithiube« 
in  a  trust  implies  a  punctual  observing  directions ;  God  was  still  so  tender  of  thi% 
that  even  Christ,  the  Son,  should  no  more  do  any  thing  in  this  concern  without 
appointment  and  pattern,  than  '  Mosee,  a  servant'  (ver.  5,  6).    It  seems  to  be  a  vote 
of  nature  to  refer  the  original  of  the  modes  of  aU  worship  to  God ;  and  therefore 
In  all  those  varieties  of  ceremonies  among  the  heathens,  tnere  was  scarce  any  bat 
were  imagined  by  them  to  be  the  dictates  and  orders  of  some  of  their  pretended 
deities,  and  not  the  resolves  of  mere  human  authority.  What  intrusion  upon  God's 
right  hatli  the  papacy  made  in  regard  of  officers,  cardinals,  patriarchs,  frc,  not 
known  in  any  Divme  order  t   In  regard  of  ceremonies  in  worship,  pressed  as  neces- 
rary  to  obtain  the  fovour  of  God,  holy  water,  crucifixes,  altars,  images,  cringinn 
reviving  many  of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  ceremonies,  and  adopting  tiiem  into  me 
fiunily  of  christian  ordinances;  as  if  God  had  been  too  absolute  and  arUitiaiy  in 
repealing  the  one,  and  dashing  in  pieces  the  other.  When  God  had  by  his  sovereiga 
Older  fruned  a  rdigion  for  the  heart,  men  are  ready  to  usurp  an  authori^  to  frame 
one  for  the  sense,  to  dress  the  ordinances  of  God  in  new  and  gaudy  habits,  to  take 
tiie  eye  by  a  vain  pomp ;  thus  afiectine  a  Divine  rovalty,  and  actinga  silfy  diildisb' 
ness;  and  after  this,  to  impose  the  observation  of  those  iqwn  the  oonariences  of 
men,  is  a  bold  ascent  into  the  throne  of  God ;  to  impose  laws  upon  the  conscience^ 
wfaidi  Christ  hath  not  imposed,  hath  deservedlv  been  thoueht  the  very  spirit  of 
antidiiist ;  it  may  be  called  also  the  spirit  of  anti-god.    God  hath  reserved  to  hhn- 
adf  the  sole  sovereignty  over  the  conscience,  and  never  indulged  men  any  part  of 
it ;  he  hath  not  given  man  a  power  over  his  own  conscience,  much  less  one  man  a 
fomm  over  another's  conscience.    Men  have  a  power  over  outward  things  to  do 
Una  or  that,  where  it  is  determined  by  the  law  of  God,  but  not  the  least  authority 
to  control  any  dictate  or  determination  of  conscience :  the  sole  empire  of  Aitt  * 
appropriate  to  God»  as  one  of  the  great  marks  of  his  royally.    What  an  uampatMB 
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of  Ood'f  rieht  to  make  conscience  a  slave  to  man,  wliich  God  hath  solelyi  as 
Father  of  spirits,  subiected  to  himself! — an  usurpation  which,  though  the  apostles^ 
those  extraorcunary  officers,  mif  ht  better  have  claimed,  yet  they  utterly  disowned 
any  imperious  dominion  over  the  faith  of  others  (2  Cor.  i.  24).  Though  in  this 
they  do  not  seem  to  climb  up  above  God,  yet  they  set  themselves  in  the  throne  of 
Ood,  envy  him  an  absolute  monarchy,  would  be  sharers  with  him  in  his  legidative 
power,  and  grasp  one  end  of  his  sceptre  in  their  own  hands.  They  do  not  pretend 
to  take  the  crown  from  God's  heao,  but  discover  a  bold  ambition  to  shuffle  their 
hairy  scalps  under  it,  and  wear  part  of  it  upon  their  own,  that  they  may  rule  with 
him,  not  under  him ;  and  would  be  joint  lords  of  his  manor  with  him,  who  hath, 
by  the  apostle,  forbidden  any  to  be  'lords  of  his  heritage'  (1  Pet.  v. 3):  and 
therefore  they  cannot  assume  such  an  authority  to  themselves  till  they  can  shew 
where  God  hath  resigned  this  part  of  his  authority  to  them.  If  their  exposition  of 
that  place  (Matt  xvi.  18),  *Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,'  be  cranted  to 
be  true,  and  that  the  person  and  successors  of  Peter  are  meant  by  that  rock,  it  could 
be  no  apolo^  for  their  usurpations ;  it  is  not  Peter  and  his  successors  shall  build, 
but  '  I  will  build;'  others  are  instruments  in  building,  but  they  are  to  observe  the 
directions  of  the  grand  Architect 

[3.]  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  contemned  when  men  prefer  obedience  to  men^ 
laws  before  obedience  to  God.  As  God  hath  an  undoubted  right,  as  the  Lawgiver 
and  Ruler  of  the  world,  to  enact  laws  without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  men,  or 
remiiring  their  consent  to  the  verifying  and  establishing  his  edicts,  so  are  men 
obliged,  by  their  allegiance  as  subjects,  to  observe  the  laws  of  their  Creator,  without 
consulting  whether  they  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  his  revolted  creatures.  To  con- 
sult with  flesh  and  blood  whether  we  should  obey,  is  to  authorize  flesh  and  blood 
above  the  purest  and  most  sovereign  Spirit.  When  men  will  obey  their  superiors, 
-without  takine  in  the  condition  the  apostle  prescribes  to  servants  (Col. iii.  22^,  'In 
singleness  of  heart  fearing  God,'  and  postpone  the  fear  of  God  to  the  fear  of  man, 
ft  is  to  render  God  of  less  power  with  them  than  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  or  dust  of 
the  balance.  When  we,  out  of  fear  of  punishment,  will  observe  the  laws  of  men 
against  the  laws  of  God,  it  is  like  the  Egyptians,  to  worsliip  a  ravenous  crocodfle 
instead  of  a  Deity ;  when  we  submit  to  human  laws,  and  stagger  at  Divine,  it  is  to 
aet  man  upon  the  throne  of  God,  and  God  at  the  footstool  of  man ;  to  set  man 
above,  and  God  beneath ;  to  make  him  the  tail,  and  not  the  head,  as  God  speaks  in 
another  case  of  Israel  (Deut  xxviii.  13).  When  we  pay  an  outward  observation  to 
Divine  laws,  because  they  are  backed  by  the  laws  of  man,  and  human  authority  is 
the  motive  of  our  observance,  we  subject  God's  sovereignty  to  man's  authority; 
what  he  hath  from  us,  is  more  owing  to  the  pleasure  of  men  than  any  value  we  have 
for  the  empire  of  God :  when  men  shall  commit  murders,  and  imbrue  their  hands 
in  blood  by  the  order  of  a  grandee ;  when  the  worst  sins  shall  be  committed  by  the 
order  of  papal  dispepsations ;  when  the  use  of  his  creatures,  which  God  hath  granted 
and  sanctined,  shall  be  abstained  from  for  so  many  days  in  the  week,  and  so  many 
weeks  in  the  year,  because  of  a  Roman  edict,  the  authority  of  man  is  acknowledge^ 
not  only  equu,  but  superior,  to  that  of  God ;  the  dominion  of  dust  and  clay  is  pre- 
ferred before  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  world ;  the  commands  of 
God  are  made  less  than  human,  and  the  orders  of  men  more  authoritative  than 
Divine,  and  a  grand  rebel's  usurpation  of  God's  right  is  countenanced.  When  men 
are  more  devout  in  observance  of  uncertain  traditions,  or  mere  human  inventions, 
than  at  the  hearing  of  the  unquestionable  oracles  of  God ;  when  men  shall  squeeze 
their  countenances  into  a  more  serious  figure,  and  demean  themselves  in  a  more 
relip'ous  posture,  at  the  appearance  of  some  mock  cercmon} ,  clothed  in  a  Jewish 
or  Pagan  garb,  which  hath  unhappily  made  a  rent  in  the  coai  of  Christ,  and  pay  a 
more  exact  reverence  to  that  which  hath  no  Divine,  but  only  a  human  stamp  upon 
it,  than  to  the  clear  and  plain  word  of  God,  which  is  perhaps  neglected  with  sleepy 
nods,  or,  which  is  worse,  entertained  with  profane  scofis ; — this  is  to  prefer  the  autho- 
rity of  man,  employed  in  trifles,  before  the  authority  of  the  wise  Lawgiver  of  the 
world :  besides,  the  ridiculousness  of  it  is  as  great  as  to  adore  a  glow-worm,  and 
laugh  at  the  sun ;  or  for  a  courtier  to  be  more  exact  in  his  cringes  and  starched 
postures  before  a  puppet  than  before  his  sovereign  prince.  In  all  this  we  make  not 
the  will  and  authority  of  God  our  rule,  but  the  will  of  man ;  disclaim  our  depen- 
dctaoe  on  God,  to  hang  iipon  ^e  uncertain  breath  of  a  creature.  In  all  this  God  is 
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j^^Am  lets  than  man,  and  man  more  than  God ;  God  is  deposed,  and  man  enflmaetl; 
God  made  a  ilave,  and  man  a  sovereign  above  him.  To  this  we  may  rder  the 
■olemn  addresses  of  some  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion  aocorfin^ 
to  law,  the  law  of  man ;  not  so  much  minding  the  law  of  God,  resmving  to  maks 
the  law,  the  diurch,  the  state,  the  rule  of  their  religion,  and  change  that  u  the  Um 
be  changed,  steering  their  opinions  by  the  compass  of  the  magistrate's  jndgmmt 
and  interest 

E2.)  The  dominion  of  God,  as  a  Proprietor^  is  practically  contenmed. 
1 .]  By  envy.  When  we  are  not  flush  and  gay,  as  well  spread  and  sparkling  at 
others,  tms  passion  gnaws  our  souls,  and  we  become  the  executioners  to  rack  on- 
selves,  because  God  is  the  executor  of  his  own  pleasure.  The  foundation  of  this 
passion  is  a  ouarrel  with  God ;  to  envy  others  the  enjoyment  of  their  propriety  ii 
to  envy  God  nis  rieht  of  disposal,  and,  consequently,  the  propriety  of  his  own  goods; 
it  is  a  mental  then  committed  against  God;  we  rob  him  of  nis  rieht  in  our  inS\  and 
wish ;  it  is  a  robbery  to  make  ourselves  equal  with  God  when  it  is  not  our  doe, 
which  is  implied  (Phil.  ii.  6)  when  Christ  is  said  '  to  think  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God.'  We  would  wrest  the  sceptre  out  of  his  hand,  wish  he  were  not  the  Cod- 
ductor  of  the  world,  and  that  he  would  resign  his  sovereignty,  and  the  right  of  the 
distribution  of  his  own  goods,  to  the  eapridoM  of  our  humour,  and  ask  our  leave  to 
what  subjects  he  should  dispense  his  favours.  All  envy  is  either  a  tacit  accusatioo 
of  God  as  an  usurper,  and  assuming  a  right  to  dispose  or  that  which  doth  not  belong 
to  him,  and  so  it  is  a  denial  of  his  propriety,  or  else  charges  him  with  a  blind  or 
unjust  distribution,  and  so  it  is  a  bespattering  his  wisdom  and  righteousness.  When 
God  doth  punish  envy,  he  vindicates  his  own  sovereignty,  as  though  this  pasmn 
chiefly  endeavoured  to  blast  this  perfection  (Elzek.  xxv.  11, 12) :  '  As  I  Hve,  saith 
the  Lord,  I  will  do  according  to  thy  anger,  and  according  to  thy  envy,  and  than 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.'  The  sin  of  envy  in  the  devils  was  immediatelT 
aj^ainst  the  crown  of  God,  and  so  was  the  sin  of  envy  in  the  first  man,  envying  God 
the  sole  prerogative  in  knowledge  above  himsel£  lliis  base  humour  in  C^,  attlie 

E reference  of  Abel's  sacrifice  before  his,  was  the  cause  that  he  deprived  him  of  hii 
fe :  denying  God,  first  his  right  of  choice  and  what  he  should  accept,  and  tiien 
invading  God's  right  of  propriety,  in  usurping  a  power  over  the  life  and  being  of  his 
brother,  which  solely  belonged  to  God. 

[2.]  The  dominion  of  God,  as  a  proprietor,  is  practically  contemned  by  a  violent 
or  surreptitious  takine  away  from  any  what  God  hath  given  hini  the  possessioo  of. 
Since  God  is  the  Lord  of  all,  and  may  give  the  possession  and  dominion  of  things 
to  whom  he  pleaseth,  all  thefl  and  purloining,  all  cheating  and  cozening  another 
of  his  right,  is  not  only  a  crime  against  the  true  possessor,  depriving  him  of  what 
he  is  entmstcd  with,  but  against  God,  as  the  absolute  and  universal  proprietor, 
having  a  right  thereby  to  confer  his  own  goods  upon  whom  he  pleaseth,  as  well  ai 
against  God,  as  a  Lawgiver,  forbidding  such  a  violence :  the  snatching  away  what 
is  another's,  denies  man  the  right  of  possession,  and  God  the  right  of  donatiao: 
the  Israelites  taking  the  Egyptians'  jewels  had  been  thefl  had  it  not  been  by  a 
Divine  license  and  order,  but  cannot  be  slandered  with  such  a  term,  after  the  Vn- 
prietor  of  the  whole  world  had  altered  the  title,  and  alienated  them  by  his  positire 
grant  from  the  Eg)'ptians,  to  confer  them  upon  the  Israelites. 

[3.]  The  dominion  of  God,  as  a  proprietor,  is  practically  contemned  by  not  usiiig 
what  God  hath  given  us  for  those  ends  for  which  he  gave  them  to  us.  God  pasKtii 
things  over  to  us  with  a  condition  to  use  that  for  his  p\ory  which  he  hath  b»towed 
upon  us  by  his  bounty  :  he  is  Lord  of  the  end  for  whicli  he  gives,  as  well  as  Lord 
of  what  he  gives ;  the  donor's  right  of  propriety  is  infringed  when  the  lands  and 
legacies  he  leaves  to  a  particular  use  are  not  employed  to  those  ends  to  which  be 
bequeathed  them  :  the  right  of  the  lord  of  a  manor  is  violated  when  the  copyhold 
is  not  used  according  to  tne  condition  of  the  conveyance.  So  it  is  an  invasion  v( 
God's  sovereignty  not  to  use  the  creatures  for  those  ends  for  which  we  are  entrusted 
with  them :  wlien  we  deny  ourselves  a  due  and  lawful  support  from  them  ;  hen« 
covetousness  is  an  invasion  of  his  right :  or  when  wo  unnecessarily  waste  them; 
hence  prodigality  disowns  his  propriety :  or  when  we  bestow  not  any  thing  upon 
the  relief  of  others ;  hence  uncharitableness  comes  under  the  same  title,  appr'>* 
priating  that  to  ourselves,  as  if  we  were  the  lords,  when  we  are  but  the  usufroc* 
tuariea  for  ourselves,  and  stewards  for  others ;  thb  is  to  be  *  rich  to  ourselves,  i^ 
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to  God'  (Luke  Xu.  21),  for  so  are  they  who  employ  not  their  wealth  for  the  aerviott, 
.and  according  to  the  intent,  of  the  Donor.  Thus  the  Israelites  did  not  own  God  thci 
true  proprietor  of  their  com,  wine,  and  ofl,  which  God  had  given  them  for  his 
worship,  when  they  prepared  offerings  for  Baal  out  of  his  stock :  *  For  she  did  not 
know  tnat  I  gave  her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  multiplied  her  gold  and  aOver,  which 
they  prepared  for  Baal '  (Hos.  ii.  8) ;  as  if  they  had  been  sole  proprietors,  and  not 
factors  by  commission,  to  improve  the  goods  for  the  trae  owner.  It  is  the  same 
invasion  of  God's  right  to  use  the  parts  and  gifts  that  God  hath  given  us,  eitlipr  as 
fiiel  for  our  pride,  or  advancing  sea,  or  a  wit^  scoffing  at  God  and  religion ;  when 
we  use  not  religion  for  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign,  but  a  stool  to  rise  by,  and 
observe  his  precepts  outwardly,  not  out  of  regard  to  his  authority,  but  as  a  stale  to 
our  interest,  and  fumishing  self  with  a  little  concern  and  trifle ;  when  men  will 
wrest  his  word  for  the  favour  of  their  lusts,  which  God  intended  for  the  checking  of 
them,  and  make  inteipretations  of  it  according  to  their  humours,  and  not  according 
to  his  wiU  discovered  m  the  Scripture,  this  is  to  pervert  the  use  of  the  best  goods  and 
depotUum  he  hath  put  into  our  hands,  even  Divine  revelations.  Thus  hyprocrisy 
makes  the  sovereignty  of  God  a  nullity. 

(3.)  The  dominion  of  God,  as  a  Govemor,  is  practically  contemned. 

[1.]  In  idolatry.  Since  worship  is  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  sovereignty,  to 
adore  any  creature  instead  of  God,  or  to  pay  to  any  thing  that  homage  of  tmst  and 
confidence  which  is  due  to  God,  though  it  he  the  highest  creature  in  heaven  or 
earth,  is  to  acknowledge  that  sovereignty  to  pertain  to  a  creature  which  is 
challenged  by  God ;  as  to  set  up  the  greatest  lord  m  a  kingdom  in  the  government, 
instead  of  the  lawfld  prince,  is  rebelfion  and  usurpation ;  and  that  woman  incurs 
the  crime  of  adultery,  who  commits  it  with  a  person  of  great  port  and  honour,  as 
well  as  with  one  of  a  mean  condition.  While  men  create  any  thing  a  god,  they 
own  themselves  supreme  above  the  trae  God,  yea,  and  above  that  which  they 
account  a  god ;  for,  by  the  right  of  creation,  they  have  a  superiority,  as  it  is  a  deity 
blown  up  by  the  breath  of  their  own  imagination.  The  authority  of  God  is  in  this 
ain  acknowledged  to  belong  to  an  idol ;  it  is  called  loathing  of  God  as  a  husband 
(Ezek.  xvi.  45),  all  the  authority  of  God  as  a  husband  and  Lord  over  them  :  so 
when  we  make  any  thing  or  any  person  in  the  world  the  chief  object  and  prop  of 
our  trust  and  confidence,  we  act  the  same  part  Tmst  in  an  idol  is  the  formd  part 
of  idolatry ;  '  so  is  every  one  that  tmsts  in  them '  (Ps.  cxv.  8),  i.  e.  in  idols :  wnat- 
aoever  thing  we  make  tne  object  of  our  tmst,  we  rear  as  an  idol.  It  is  not  unlawful 
jto  have  the  image  of  a  creature,  but  to  bestow  divine  adoration  upon  it ;  it  was 
not  unlawful  for  the  £g3rptians  to  possess  and  use  oxen,  but  to  dub  them  gods  to 
be  adored,  it  was :  it  is  not  unlawful  to  have  wealth  and  honour,  nor  to  have  gifts 
and  parts,  they  are  the  presents  of  God ;  but  to  love  them  above  God,  to  fix  our 
reliance  upon  them  more  than  upon  God,  is  to  rob  God  of  his  due,  who,  being  our 
Creator,  ought  to  he  our  confidence.  What  we  want  we  are  to  desire  of  him,  and 
expect  firom  him.  When  we  confide  in  any  thing  else  we  deny  God  the  gloiy  of 
bis  creation ;  we  disown  him  to  be  Lord  of  the  world ;  imply  that  our  welfare  is  in 
the  hands  of,  and  depends  upon,  that  thine  wherein  we  confide ;  it  is  not  only  to 
'  equal  it  to  God '  in  sovereign  power,  which  is  his  own  phrase  (Isa.  xL  25),  but  to 
prefer  it  before  him  in  a  reproach  of  him.  When  the  hosts  of  heaven  shall  be 
served  instead  of  the  Lord  of  those  hosts ;  when  we  shall  lackey  after  the  stars, 
depend  barely  upon  their  influences,  without  looking  up  to  the  great  Director  of 
the  sun,  it  is  to  pay  an  adoration  unto  a  captain  in  a  regiment  which  is  due  to  the 
general.  When  we  shall '  make  gold  our  hope,  and  say  to  the  fine  gold.  Thou  art 
tny  confidence,  it  is  to  deny  the  supremacy  of  that  God  that  is  above;  as  well  as 
if  we  kiss  our  hands,  in  a  way  of  adoration,  to  the  smi  in  its  splendour,  or  '  the 
moon  walking  in  its  brightness,'  for  Job  couples  them  together  (en.  xxxi.  25—28) ; 
it  is  to  prefer  the  authonhr  of  earth  before  that  of  heaven,  and  honour  clay  above 
the  Sovereign  of  the  world :  as  if  a  soldier  should  confide  more  in  the  rag  of  an 
ensign,  or  the  fragment  of  a  drum,  for  his  safety,  than  in  the  orders  and  conduct  of 
his  general ;  it  were  as  much  as  is  in  his  power  to  uncommission  him,  and  snatch 
from  him  his  commander's  staff.  When  we  advance  the  creature  in  our  love  above 
God,  and  the  altar  of  our  soul  smokes  with  more  thoughts  and  affections  to  a  petty 
interest  than  to  God,  we  lift  up  that  which  was  given  us  as  a  servant  in  the  place 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  bestow  that  throne  upon  it  which  is  to  be  kept  undefiled  for 
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the  nghtful  Lord,  and  lubjcct  the  interoflt  of  God  to  the  demands  of  the  cwttoi 
So  much  respect  u  due  to  God,  that  none  should  he  placed  in  the  throne  of  oi 
tactions  equal  with  him,  much  less  any  thing  to  perk  above  him. 

[2.]  Impatience  is  a  contempt  of  God  as  a  governor.  When  we  meet  with  nh 
in  the  way  of  any  design,  when  our  expectations  are  crossed,  we  will  break  throogl 
aU  obstacles  to  accomplish  our  projects,  whether  God  will  or  no.  When  we  are  to 
much  dejected  at  some  unexpected  providence,  and  murmur  at  the  instrumenti  o 
it,  as  if  God  divested  himself  of  his  prerogative  of  conducting  hmnan  affiurs;  wiia 
a  little  cross  blows  us  into  a  mutiny,  and  swells  us  into  a  sauciness  to  implead  God 
tft  makes  us  fret  against  him  (as  the  expression  it,  Isa.  viii.  21),  wishing  him  oa 
of  hiu  throne ;  no  sin  is  so  devilish  as  this ;  there  is  not  any  strikes  more  at  all  tb 
attributes  of  God  than  this,  against  his  goodness,  righteoukness,  holiness,  wisdon 
and  doth  as  little  spare  his  sovereignty  as  any  of  the  rest :  what  can  it  be  thej  \» 
an  impious  invasion  of  his  dominion,  to  quarrel  with  him  for  what  he  doth,  and  u 
say.  What  reason  hast  thou  to  deal  thus  with  me?  This  language  is  in  the  natnre  a 
all  impatience,  whereby  we  question  his  sovereignty,  and  parallel  our  domiiuoi 
with  his.  When  men  have  not  that  confluence  or  wealth  or  honour  thev  greedil] 
desired,  they  bark  at  God,  and  revile  his  government ;  they  are  angry  Goa  doth  oo 
more  respectfully  observe  them,  as  though  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  their  mattni 
and  were  wanting  in  that  becoming  reverence  which  they  think  him  bound  to  ps] 
to  such  great  ones  as  they  are ;  they  would  have  God  obedient  to  their  minds,  am 
act  nothing  but  what  he  receives  a  commission  for  from  their  wiUs.  When  m 
murmur,  it  is  as  if  we  would  command  his  wUl,  and  wear  hia  crown ;  a  wrestinf 
the  sceptre  out  of  his  hands  to  sway  it  ourselves ;  we  deny  him  the  right  of  goven 
ment,  cuiown  his  power  over  us,  and  woidd  be  our  own  sovereigns  :  you  may  fin 
the  character  of  it  in  the  language  of  Jehoram  (as  many  understand  it),  *  Behold 
this  evil  is  of  the  Lord ;  what  should  I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer?*  (2  Kings  vL  3S) 
This  is  an  evil  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  could  come  from  none  but  the  hand  o 
God ;  why  should  I  attend  upon  him,  as  my  Sovereign,  that  delights  to  do  me  » 
much  mischief,  that  throws  curses  upon  me  when  I  expected  blessings?  I  will  n 
more  observe  his  directions,  but  follow  my  own  sentiments,  and  regard  not  hi 
authority  in  the  lips  of  his  doting  prophet  The  same  you  find  in  the  Jews,  whci 
they  were  under  (fod's  lash ;  *  And  tney  said,  There  is  no  hope :  but  we  will  wal 
after  our  own  devices,  and  wc  will  every  one  do  the  imagination  of  his  evil  heart 
(Jer.  xviii.  12):  wc  can  expect  no  good  from  liim,  and  therefore,  wc  will  be  ou 
own  sovereigns,  and  prefer  tne  authority  of  our  own  imaginations  before  that  of  hi 
precepts.  Men  would  be  their  own  carvers,  and  not  si^er  God  to  use  his  right 
as  if  a  stone  should  order  the  mason  in  what  manner  to  hew  it,  and  in  what  part  o 
the  building  to  place  it  We  are  not  ordinarily  concerned  so  much  at  the  calami 
ties  of  our  neighbours,  but  swell  against  heaven  at  a  liglit  drop  upon  ourselves 
We  are  content  God  should  be  the  sovereign  of  others,  so  that  he  will  be  a  servao 
to  us :  let  him  deal  as  he  will  himself  with  others,  so  he  will  treat  us,  and  whs 
relates  to  us,  as  we  will  ourselves.  We  would  have  God  resign  hia  authority  to  ou 
humours,  and  our  humours  should  be  in  the  place  of  a  God  to  liim,  to  direct  hin 
what  was  fit  to  do  in  our  cause.  When  things  go  not  according  to  our  vote,  ou 
impatience  is  a  wish  that  God  were  deposed  from  his  throne,  that  he  would  snr 
render  his  seat  to  some  that  would  deal  more  favourably,  and  be  more  punctua 
observers  of  our  directions.  Let  us  look  to  ourselves  in  regard  of  this  sin,  which  i 
too  common,  and  the  root  of  much  mischief.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  bul>bling  o 
Adam's  will ;  he  was  not  content  with  the  condition  wherein  God  had  placed  him 
but  affected  another,  which  ended  in  the  niin  of  himself,  and  of  mankind. 

[3.]  Limiting  God  in  his  way  of  working  to  our  methods,  is  another  part  of  tb 
contempt  of  his  dominion.  When  we  will  prescribe  him  methods  of  actir.^-.  that  h 
should  deliver  us  in  this  or  that  way,  we  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  the  Lord  of  hi 
own  favours,  and  have  the  privileffc  to  be  his  own  director.  Wlien  we  will  limi 
him  to  such  a  time,  wherein  to  work  our  deliverance,  we  would  rob  him  of  the  powe 
of  times  and  seasons,  which  are  solely  in  his  hand.  We  would  regiilate  his  conduc 
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according  to  our  imi^nations,  and  assume  a  power  to  give  laws  to  our  Soven-ign 
Tims  the  Israelites  ' limited  the  Holy  One  of  Israel*  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  41)  ;  they  wouli 
— *«^i  1.:.  _i.„i..x.  J — :-.-_   -«j   ..r •  ^  e  him  their  slave.     V 

'ease  to  be  a  servant, 


control  his  absolute  dominion,  and,  of  a  sovereign,  make  him  their  slave.'    Mm 
that  is  God's  vassal,  wo»dd  set  boun??s  to  liis  Lord,  an.l  coas« 
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commence  master,  when  he  would  give,  not  take,  directions  fh>m  him.  When  God 
had  given  them  manna,  and  their  fancies  were  wcaiy  of  that  delicious  food,  tncy 
would  prescribe  heaven  to  rail)  down  some  other  sort  of  food  for  Them.  When 
they  wanted  no  sufficient  provision  in  the  wilderness,  they  quarrelled  with  God  for 
bringing  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  not  presently  giving  them  a  place  of  seed,  of  figs, 
vines,  and  pomegranates  (Numb.  xx.  5),  which  is  cafied  a  *  striving  with  the  Lord' 
(ver.  13),  a  contending  with  him  for  his  Lordship.  When  we  tempt  God,  and 
require  a  sign  of  him  as  a  mark  of  his  favour,  we  circumscribe  his  dommion ;  when 
we  will  not  use  the  means  he  hath  appointed,  but  father  our  laziness  upon  a  trust 
in  his  providence,  as  if  we  expected  ne  should  work  a  miracle  for  our  relief;  when 
we  censure  him  for  what  he  Hath  done  in  the  course  of  his  providence ;  when  we 
capitulate  with  him,  and  promise  such  a  service,  if  he  will  do  us  such  a  good  turn 
according  to  our  platform,  we  would  bring  down  his  sovereign  pleasure  to  our  will, 
we  invade  his  throne,  and  expect  a  submissive  obedience  from  him.  Man  that  hath 
not  wit  enough  to  govern  himself,  would  be  governing  God,  and  those  that  cannot 
be  their  own  sovereigns,  affect  a  sovereignty  over  heaven 

[4.]  Pride  and  presumption  is  another  invasion  of  his  dominion.  When  men  will 
resolve  to  go  to-morrow  to  such  a  city,  to  such  a  fair  and  market,  to  traffic,  and  get 
ffain,  without  thinking  of  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  license,  as  if  ourselves  were  the 
lords  of  our  time  and  of  our  lives,  and  God  were  to  lackey  ailer  us  (James  iv.  13, 15) : 
'  Ye  that  say.  To-day  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  buy  and  sell,  whereas  ye  ought 
to  say.  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live;'  as  if  they  had  a  freehold,  and  were  not 
tenants  at  will  to  the  Lord  of  the  manor.  When  we  presume  upon  our  own  strength 
or  wit  to  get  the  better  of  our  adversaries;  as  the  Germans  (as  Tacitus  relates) 
assured  themselves,  by  the  numerousness  of  their  army,  of  a  victory  afiunst  the 
Romans,  and  prepared  chains  to  fetter  the  captives  before  the  conquest,  wnich  were 
found  in  their  camp  after  their  defeat ; — when  we  are  peremptory  m  expectations  of 
success  according  to  oiur  will ;  as  Pharaoh  (Exod.  xv.  9),  *  I  will  pursue,  I  will  over- 
Ukke,  I  will  divide  the  spoil,  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them,  I  will  draw  my 
sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them :'  he  speaks  more  like  a  God  than  a  man,  as  if  he 
were  the  sovereign  power,  and  God  only  his  vicar  and  lieutenant ;  Jiow  he  struts, 
without  thinking  of  a  superior  power  to  curb  him ! — when  men  ascribe  to  themselves 
what  is  the  sole  fruit  of  God's  sovereign  pleasure ;  as  the  king  of  Assyria  speaks 
a  language  fit  only  to  be  spoken  by  God  (Isa.  x.  13, 14,  &c.),  '  I  have  removed 
the  bounds  of  the  people ;  my  hand  nath  found  as  a  nest  the  riches  of  the  people ; 
I  have  gathered  all  the  earth ;'  which  God  dcclare3  to  be  a  wrong  to  his  sovereignty 
by  the  title  wherewith  he  prefaceth  his  threatening  against  him  (ver.  16) :  'There- 
fore shall  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  send  among  his  fat  ones  leanness,'  &c.  It  is 
indeed  a  rifling,  if  not  of  his  crown,  yet  of  the  most  glittering  jewel  of  it,  his  glory. 
*  He  that  mocks  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker'  (Pov.  xvii.  5).  He  never  tliinks 
that  God  made  them  poor,  and  himself  rich ;  he  owns  not  his  riches  to  be  dropped 
upon  him  by  the  Divine  hand.  Self  is  the  great  invader  of  God's  sovereignty;  doth 
not  only  spurn  at  it,  but  usurp  it,  and  assume  divine  honours,  payable  only  to  the 
onivcrsal  Sovereign.  The  Assyrian  was  not  so  modest  as  the  Chaldean,  who  woulJ 
Impute  his  power  and  victories  to  his  idol  (Hab.  i.  11),  whom  he  thought  to  bo 
Goid,  though  yet  robbing  the  true  God  of  his  authority ;  and  so  much  was  signified 
by  their  names,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Evil-Merodach,  Belshazzor,  Nebo,  Merodach,  Bel, 
being  the  Chaldean  idols,  and  the  names  signifying,  Lord  of  wealth.  Giver  of  riches, 
and  the  like. — When  we  behave  ourselves  proudly  towards  others,  and  imagine  our- 
selves greater  than  our  Maker  ever  meant  us ; — when  we  would  give  laws  to  others, 
and  expect  the  most  submissive  observances  from  them,  as  if  God  had  resigned  his 
authonty  to  us,  and  made  us,  in  his  stead,  the  rightful  monarchs  of  the  world.  To 
disdain  that  any  creature  should  be  above  us,  is  to  disdain  God's  sovereign  disposi- 
tion of  men,  and  consequently,  his  own  superiority  over  us.  A  proud  man  would 
govern  all,  and  would  not  have  God  his  Sovereign,  but  liis  subject;  to  over\'alue 
ourselves,  is  to  undervalue  God. 

[5.]  Slight  and  careless  worship  of  God  is  another  contempt  of  his  sovereignty. 
A  prince  is  contenmed,  not  only  by  a  neglect  of  those  reverential  postures  which  are 
due  to  him,  but  in  a  reproachful  and  scornful  way  of  paying  them.  To  behave  our- 
Wtiires  uncomely  or  immodestly  before  a  prince,  is  a  disesteem  of  mid esty.  Sovereignty  , 

Mqiiires  awe  in  every  address,  where  this  is  wanting  there  is  a  disrespect  of  aiUho-        J 
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ritv.  We  contemn  God*s  dominion  when  we  gnre  btm  the  •enrice  of  diel^Ai 
kand,  the  kx^fe,  and  deny  him  that  of  the  heart;  as  thej  in  EiekidiKxi.9, 
a«  thou£:h  he  were  the  Sovereign  only  of  the  body,  and  not  of  the  souL  T«kM 
deront  figures  of  the  hce,  and  uncomely  postures  of  the  soul,  is  to  excUiU 
dominioa  from  our  spirits,  while  we  own  it  only  over  our  outward  matt ;  wtiak 
him  SB  insignificant  Lord,  not  worthy  of  any  higher  adorations  firom  m  Itaj 
senseless  statue ;  we  demean  not  ourselTes  according  to  his  mqesticsl  sdksi 
over  us,  when  we  present  him  not  with  the  cream  and  quintessence  of  our  «d 
The  greatnesa  of  God  required  a  mat  house,  and  a  coaidy  pakee  (iChi 
xxix.  U.  16) ;  David  speaks  it  in  order  to  the  building  God  a  house  and  tsfli 
God  behig  a  great  Kmg  expects  a  male,  the  best  of  our  flock  (MaL  L 14), 
■uucuUne  and  Tigoroua  service.  When  we  present  him  with  a  sleepr,  flcU 
rheumatic  service,  we  betray  our  conceptions  of  him  to  be  as  mean  as  n  W  «c 
some  petty  lord,  whose  dominion  were  of  no  larger  extent  than  a  mole43, 
sume  inconsiderable  village. 

[6.]  Omission  of  the  service  he  hath  appointed  is  another  contempt  of  haw 
r^'ignty.  Tlus  is  a  contempt  of  his  domimon,  whereby  he  hath  a  right  to  ippi 
what  means  and  conditions  he  pleaseth,  for  the  enjojrment  of  his  pmfiewd  i 

Iftfomised  benefits.  It  is  an  ennut}r  to  his  sceptre  not  to  accept  of  his  terms  sfic 
ong  series  of  precepts  and  invitations  made  for  the  restoring  us  to  that  happii 
we  had  lost,  and  providing  all  means  necessary  thereunto,  nothing  being  wmA 
but  our  own  concurrence  with  it,  and  accentance  of  it,  by  rendering  that  e 
homage  he  requires.  By  withholding  from  him  the  service  he  enjoins,  we  A 
that  we  hold  any  thing  of  him ;  as  he  that  pays  not  the  quit  rent,  thoi^  il 
never  to  anall,  cfisowns  the  sovereignty  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  it  impbOk  t 
he  is  a  miserable  poor  lord,  having  no  right,  or  destitute  of  any  p<ywer,  to  dki 
of  any  thing  in  tne  world  to  our  advantage  (Job  zxiL  17) :  '  They  say  unto  b 
Depart  from  us,  what  can  the  Almighty  do  ror  them  V  They  will  have  no  codibm 
witn  him  in  a  way  of  duty,  because  they  imagine  him  to  have  no  sovereign  pa 
to  do  any  thing  for  them  in  way  of  benefit,  as  if  his  dominion  were  an  en 
title,  and  as  much  destitute  of  any  authority  to  command  a  favour  for  them  as 
idoL  They  think  themselves  to  have  as  absolute  a  disposal  of  things,  as  God  b 
sclt  What  can  he  do  for  us  ?  what  can  he  confer  upon  us,  that  we  cannot  iir 
ourselves  in  T  as  though  they  were  soTereigns  in  an  equality  with  God  Thus  i 
live  '  without  God  in  the  world'  (£ph.  iL  12),  as  if  there  were  no  Supreme  B^ 
to  pay  a  respect  to,  or  none  fit  to  receive  any  homage  at  their  hands ;  withhold 
from  God  the  right  of  his  time  and  the  right  of  his  service,  which  is  tiie  just  d 
<»f  his  sovereignty. 

[7.]  Censuring  others  is  a  contempt  of  his  sovereie^ty.  When  we  eensuie  m 
persons  or  actions  by  a  rash  judgment ;  when  we  will  be  judges  of  the  ra>d  and 
of  men*8  actions,  where  the  law  of  God  is  utteriy  sOent,  we  usurp  God's  place, 
invade  his  right ;  we  claim  a  superiority  over  the  law,  and  judge  God  defective 
the  Rector  of  the  world,  in  his  {nnescriptions  of  rood  and  eviL  (James  iv.  11 ,  12), ' 
that  speaks  evil  of  his  brother,  and  judgeth  his  brother,  speaks  evil  of  the  law, 
judgeth  the  law ;  there  is  one  Lawgiver  who  is  able  to  save,  and  to  destroy :  i 
art  thou  that  judgest  another  ? '  Do  you  know  what  you  do  in  judging  anotl 
You  take  upon  you  the  garb  of  a  sovereign,  as  if  he  were  more  your  servant  t 
God's,  and  more  under  your  authority  than  the  authority  of  God ;  it  is  a  setl 
thyself  in  God's  tribunal,  and  assuming  his  rightful  power  of  judging ;  thy  brol 
is  not  to  be  governed  by  thy  fancy,  but  by  God's  law,  and  his  own  conscience. 

2.  Information.  Hence  it  follows,  that  God  doth  actually  govern  the  world, 
hath  not  only  a  right  to  rule,  but  *  he  rules  over  all,'  so  saitn  the  text  He  is  '  K 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,' — what,  to  let  them  do  what  they  please,  and  all  1 
their  lusts  prompt  them  to  ?  hath  God  an  absolute  dominion  ?  Is  it  good,  and  i 
wise  ?  Is^  It  then  a  useless  prerogative  of  the  Divine  nature  ?  Shall  so  exceUei 
power  lie  idle,  as  if  God  were  a  lifeless  ima^e  T  Shall  we  fancy  God  like  some  1 
monarch,  that  solaceth  himself  in  the  gardens  of  his  palace,  or  steeps  himsell 
some  charming  pleasures,  and  leaves  his  lieutenants  to  eovem  the  several  proving 
which  are  all  members  of  his  empire,  according  to  their  own  humour  f  Not 
exercise  this  dominion  is  all  one  as  not  to  have  it ;  to  what  purpose  is  he  invci 
with  this  sovereignty,  if  he  were  careless  of  what  were  done  m  the  worid,  i 
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inBgarded  net  th«  oppresrions  of  men  t  God  keeps  no  meleflf  exoeileiicy  by  him ; 
1m  actually  reirns  over  the  heathen  (Ps.  xlvii.  8^,  and  those  as  had,  or  worse  than 
Iwathens.  It  had  been  a  yanity  in  David  to  call  upon  the  heavens  to  be  glad,  and 
A»  earth  to  rejoice,  under  the  rule  of  a  '  sleepy  Deity '  (1  Chron.  xvi.  31).  No ;  his 
joeptre  is  full  of  eyes,  as  it  was  painted  by  the  Egyptians ;  he  is  alwa3r8  waking,  and 
always  more  than  Ahasuerus,  reading  over  the  records  of  human  actions.  Not  to 
exercise  his  authority,  is  all  one,  as  not  to  regard  whether  he  keep  the  crown  upon 
Ins  head,  or  continue  the  sceptre  in  his  hand.  If  his  sovereignty  were  exempt  firom 
care,  it  would  be  destitute  of  justice ;  God  is  more  righteous  than  to  res]£;n  the 
anaigns  of  his  authority  to  blind  and  oppressive  man ;  to  think  that  God  nath  a 
power,  and  doth  not  use  it  for  just  ana  righteous  ends,  is  to  imagine  him  an  un- 
nghteous  as  well  as  a  careless  Sovereign ;  such  a  thing  in  a  man  renders  him  a 
Wse  man,  and  a  worse  governor ;  it  is  a  vice  that  disturbs  the  world,  and  overthrows 
€be  ends  of  authori^as  to  have  a  power,  and  use  it  well,  is  the  greatest  virtue  of  an 
earthly  sovereign.  What  an  unworthy  conception  is  it  of  God,  to  acknowledge  him 
to  be  possessed  of  a  greater  authority  than  the  greatest  monarch,  and  yet  to  think 
^hat  he  useth  it  less  wan  a  petty  lord ;  that  his  crown  b  of  no  more  value  with  him 
dian  a  feather?  This  represents  God  impotent,  that  he  cannot,  or  unrighteous  and 
iMse,  that  he  will  not  administer  the  authority  he  hath  for  the  noblest  and  justest 
«Bd.  But  can  we  say,  that  he  neglects  the  government  of  the  world?  How  come 
things  then  to  remain  in  their  due  order  ?  How  comes  the  law  of  nature  yet  to  be 
Bteserved  in  every  man's  soul?  How  comes  conscience  to  check,  and  cite,  and 
jvdffe  ?  If  God  did  not  exerciM  his  authority,  what  authority  could  conscience  have 
•o  msturb  man  in  unlawful  practices,  and  to  make  his  sports  and  sweetness  so  un- 
■leasant  and  sour  to  him  ?  Hath  he  not  given  frequent  notices  and  nemoriali,  that 
M  holds  a  curb  over  corrupt  indinations,  puts  rubs  in  the  way  of  malicious  attempten^ 
amd  often  oversets  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  world  ? 

3,  Infitmu^on,  God  can  do  no  wrongs  imce  he  is  absdute  Sovere^^n.  Man  may 
idawteag,  princes  may  oppress  and  rifle,  but  it  is  a  crime  in  them  so  to  do :  because 
power  is  a  power  of  government,  and  not  of  propriety,  in  the  goods  or  lives  of 
subjects ;  but  God  cannot  do  any  wrong,  whatsoever  the  clamours  of  creatures 
because  he  can  do  nothing  but  what  he  hath  a  sovereign  right  to  do.  If  he 
s  away  your  goods,  he  takes  not  away  any  thin^  that  is  yours  more  than  his 
I,  since  though  he  entrusted  you  with  Uiem,  he  divested  not  himself  of  the  pro- 
priety. When  he  taJies  away  our  lives,  he  takes  what  he  gave  us  by  a  temporary 
conation,  to  be  surrendered  at  his  call :  we  can  claim  no  ri^ht  in  any  thing  but  by 
liis  will.  He  la  no  debtor  to  us ;  and  since  he  owes  us  nowing,  he  can  wrong  us 
in  nothing  that  he  takes  away.  His  own  sovereignty  excuseth  him  in  all  those  acts 
which  are  most  distasteful  to  the  creature.  If  we  crop  a  medicinal  plant  for  our 
use,  or  a  flower  for  our  pleasure,  or  kill  a  lamb  for  our  food,  we  do  neither  of  them 
any  wrone :  because  the  original  of  them  was  for  our  use,  and  they  had  their  life, 
and  nourisnment,  and  pleasing  qualities  for  our  delight  and  support  And  are  not  we 
much  more  made  for  uie  pleasure  and  use  of  God,  than  any  of  those  can  be  for  us  ? 
'  Of  him  and  to  him  are  all  things'  (Rom.  xi.  36^ :  hath  not  God  as  much  right 
over  any  one  of  us,  as  over  the  meanest  worm  ?  Though  there  be  a  vast  difierence 
in  nature  between  the  angels  in  heaven  and  the  worms  on  earth,  yet  they  are  all 
one  in  regard  of  subjection  to  God ;  he  is  as  much  the  Lord  of  the  one  as  the  other ; 
as  much  the  IVoprietor  of  the  one  as  the  other ;  as  much  the  Governor  of  the  one 
as  the  other ; — ^not  a  cranny  in  the  world  is  exempt  from  his  jurisdiction ; — not  a 
Diite  or  grain  of  a  creature  exempt  from  his  propriety.  He  is  not  our  Lord  by 
election ;  he  was  a  Lord  before  we  were  in  being ;  he  had  no  terms  put  upon  him 
who  capitidated  with  him,  and  set  him  in  his  throne  by  covenant.  What  oath  did 
he  take  to  any  subject  at  his  first  investiture  in  his  authority?  His  right  is  as  na- 
tural, as  eternal  as  himself:  as  natural  as  lus  existence,  and  as  necessary  as  his  Deity. 
Hath  he  any  law  but  his  own  wiU  ?  What  wrong  can  he  do  that  breaks  no  law,  that 
ftilfils  lus  law  in  every  thing  he  doth,  by  fulfilling  his  own  will,  which  as  it  is  abso- 
lutely sovereign,  so  it  is  infinitely  righteous?  In  whatsoever  he  takes  firom  us,  then,  he 
cannot  injure  us ;  it  is  no  crime  in  any  man  to  seize  upon  his  own  eoods  to  vindicate 
his  own  honour ;  and  shall  it  be  thought  a  wrong  in  GcnI  to  do  such  things,  besides  the 
oecaaion  he  hath  firom  every  man,  and  that  every  day  provoking  him  to  do  it  ?  He  seemi 
Cidier  to  wrong  himself  by  forbearing  such  %  seinire,  than  wrong  us  by  exacuting  it 
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■eiresi  and  regulate  their  tmflt/patatM 

excellent  creatures  ezactlj  obrr  hzm  b  aJ  sw 

■lent  in  die  world;  tboae  in  wiom  kaw 

ailly  fly  between  tlw  fiagen  «f  a  giaat.   A 

been  iatal  to  kinga.    The  ftnr  BMiBaRUeB 

cf  them  have  been  buried  m  thev  own  aahea :  thay  asw  afl.  jfca  i^  noason  it 

laicifiBr's  pride,  fidlen  from  die  heamai  of  tasr  liarf  aa  taa  depdi  'tf  tfacar  liiaiiia 

and  miaery.    All  guieruoti  are  bacaid  :o  be  aa  aneh  cbe^eos  »  Go^  aa  aejr 

■obi acta  are  bound  to  be  ■nhmfwrre  zm  xsuau   T^s  aodicrfcj  a«>v  men  ■  limxBed ; 

God's  authority  orer  them  is  ahsnftirp  and  wnmaimiwL    T^iccaii  every  aaoL  vagist 

to  bo  sulject  to  the  higher  poven.  jec  ther»  as  a  hicfitfr  P'swer  ni  alLzo  vhadi  dioaa 

bigher  powers  are  to  suljecc  thcmaeiTa :  sier  are  ic  be  keepers  ci  both  oe 

ef  the  law  of  God,  and  are  then  moac  for^rsicsa  when  siey  set  in  taesr  own 

an  example  of  obedience  to  God.  €oe  tsexr  mbReea  so  write  afts. 

(2^)  Ijiey  ought  to  imitate  Gcd  in  the  ex±7»e  of  tiiecr  K^flreigsty  m  ways  ai 
juatioe  and  righteouaiesa.  Tboo^  Gcd  c«  an  ibscii^te  icT*r*iz=.  y «c  his  zovem- 
ment  is  not  tyrannical,  but  managed  iccoriizg  to  zze  rues  of  rig^:ecus:esa,  w-jdom, 
and  goodness.  If  God,  that  creaL^  ch^m  sd  Veil  as  u»ir  sniqeea.  ^th  to  exerdse 
luB  goremment,  it  is  a  duty  xncsz. beat  np^.s  tzxein  to  do  uie  same :  since  tbey  are 
not  the  creators  of  their  peopU.  bet  'Jie  cr.!:iii.:t.:n.  As  God's  govenunenc  tends 
to  the  good  of  the  world,  so  -yasht  theirs  zr,  the  enod  cf  their  countries.  God  coo- 
mitted  not  the  goremment  r4  the  wcrid  Uj  the  iiediaux  in  an  imllmi:ed  way,  but 
fir  the  good  of  the  church,  in  order  to  the  tzenaX  lalradr.n  cf  hid  pecple.  '  He  gave 
him  to  be  head  orer  all  thji^  to  the  ehizrch'  Epa.  L  22.-.  He  had  power  over  the 
derHs  to  restrain  them  in  th<£:r  temptation  and  xalice ;  pcwer  over  the  angels  to 
€ider  their  ministry  for  the  h«in  of  salvation.  So  power  id  given  to  magutratea 
tar  the  civil  pfeserration  of  the  world  and  of  human  society :  they  onrht  there- 
lore  to  consider  for  what  ends  they  were  placed  orer  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  not 
azcrcise  thdr  authority  in  a  licentioaa  way,  but  eonfonnahie  to  th£t  justice  and 
lighteousneaB  wherein  God  doth  administer  his  goreznment^  and  tar  the  preserr*- 
tioo  of  those  who  are  committed  to  them. 

J 3.)  Magistrates  must  then  be  obeyed  when  they  act  according  to  God's  order, 
I  within  the  bounds  of  die  Divine  commission.  They  are  no  £ends  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  God,  that  are  enemies  to  magistracy,  his  ordinance.  Saol  was  a  good 
goremor,  though  none  of  the  best  men,  and  the  despisen  of  his  government  after 
God's  choice,  were  the  sons  of  Belial  (1  Sam.  x.  27).  Christ  was  no  enemy  to 
Caesar.  To  pull  down  a  faithful  magistrate,  such  an  one  as  ZerubbabeU  is  to  pluck 
a  aignet  from  the  hand  of  God ;  for  in  that  capacity  he  accounts  him  (Hag.  u.  23). 
God's  senranti  stand  or  fall  to  their  own  Master ;  how  doth  he  check  Aaron  and  Mi- 
riam for  speaking  against  Moses,  his  servant?  '  Were  you  not  afraid  to  speak  against 
my  servant  Moaes  r  (Numb.  xii.  8) ;  against  Moses  as  related  to  you  in  the  capacity 
of  a  governor;  against  Moses  as  relate  to  you  in  the  capacity  of  my  sin-ant  i  To 
apeak  any  thhig  against  them,  as  they  act  by  God's  order,  b  an  invasion  of  God's 
aoverei^  richt,  who  eave  them  their  commission.  To  act  against  just  power,  or 
the  justice  of  an  earthly  power,  is  to  act  against  God's  ordinance,  who  ordamed  them 
in  the  world,  but  not  any  abuse,  or  ill  use  of  their  power. 

U§e  II.  How  dreadful  is  the  consideration  of  this  doctrine  to  all  rebels  agaiiisf 
God !  Can  any  man  that  hath  brains  in  his  head,  imagine  it  an  inconsidorablc 
thing  to  despise  the  Sovereign  of  the  world?  It  was  the  sole  crime  of  disobedience 
to  that  positive  law,  whereby  God  would  have  a  visible  memorial  of  his  sovoroigiity 
preserved  in  the  eye  of  man,  that  showered  down  that  deluge  of  misor>',  under 
which  the  world  groans  to  this  day.  God  had  given  Adam  a  soul,  wlion>by  lie 
might  live  as  a  rational  creature ;  and  then  gives  him  a  law,  whereby  ho  mi^ht 
live  as  a  dutiful  subject :  for  God  forbidding  hun  to  eat  of  the  fniit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  eood  and  evil,  declared  his  own  supremacy  over  Adam,  an«l  his  pri>- 
priety  in  the  pleasant  world  he  had  given  him  by  his  bounty ;  he  let  him  know 
Derw*by,  that  man  was  not  his  own  lord,  nor  was  to  live  after  his  own  sentiments, 
but  the  directions  of  a  superior.  As  when  a  great  lord  builds  a  magnificent  lutlace, 
and  brings  in  another  to  mhabit  it,  he  reserves  a  small  duty  to  liimsolf,  not  ot*  an 
equal  value  with  the  house,  but  for  an  acknowledgment  of  his  own  right,  that  the 
tenant  may  know  he  is  not  the  lord  of  it,  but  hath  his  grant  by  the  liberality  uf 
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highest  steeoles,  the  fittest  marks  for  his  crushing  thunder.  If  he  speaks  the  word» 
ttie  principalities  of  men  come  down,  and  'the  crown  of  their  glory'  (Jer.  xiii.  18). 
He  can '  take  the  mighty  away  in  a  moment,'  and  that '  without  hands,'  L  e.  without 
instruments  (Job  xxxiv.  20).  The  strongest  are  like  the  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar'a 
image,  iron  and  day;  iron  to  man,  but  <£iy  to  God,  to  be  crumhled  to  nothing. 

(2.)  What  comfort  can  be  reaped  from  a  creature,  when  the  Sovereign  of  the 
world  arms  himself  with  terrors,  and  begins  his  Tintation  t  '  What  wiU  you  do  in 
the  day  of  visitation,  to  whom  will  you  flee  far  help,  and  where  wiU  you  leave  your 
glory?  (Isa.  z.  3.)  The  torments  from  a  subject  may  be  relieved  by  ihe  pnnoe^ 
out  where  can  there  be  an  appeal  from  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  !  Wnere  is  diere 
any  above  him  to  control  him,  if  he  will  overthrow  us?  Who  is  there  to  call  lum 
to  account,  and  sav  to  him,  What  doet  thou?  He  works  by  an  uncontroUable 
authority;  he  neeos  not  ask  leave  of  any;  <he  works,  and  none  can  let  it' 
(Isa.  xlui.  13)  :  as  when  he  wiU  relieve,  none  can  afflict ;  so  when  he  will  wound, 
none  can  rdieve.  If  a  king  appoint  the  punishment  of  a  rebel,  the  greatest 
favourite  in  the  court  cannot  speak  a  comfortable  word  to  him :  the  most  beloved 
angel  in  heaven  cannot  sweeten  and  ease  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  the  Sovereign 
Power  is  set  against  to  make  the  butt  of  his  wram.  The  devils  lie  under  his  sen- 
tence, and  wear  their  chains  as  marks  of  their  condemnation,  without  hope  of  ever 
having  them  filed  off,  since  they  are  laid  upon  them  by  Uie  authority  or  an  unac- 
countable Sovereign. 

(3.)  By  his  sovereign  authority  God  can  make  any  creature  the  instrument  of 
his  vengeance.  He  hath  all  the  creatures  at  his  beck,  and  can  commission  any 
of  them  to  be  a  dreadfiil  scourge.  Strong  winds  and  tempests  ftilfil  his  word 
(P^  cxlviii.  8)  ;  the  lightnings  answer  him  at  his  caU,  and  cry  aloud,  *  Here  are  we' 
(Job  zzxviiL  35).  By  his  sovereign  authority  he  can  render  locusts  as  mischievous 
as  lions,  forge  the  meanest  creatures  into  swords  and  arrows,  and  commission  the 
most  despicable  to  be  his  executioners.  He  can  cut  off  joy  firom  our  spirits,  and 
make  our  own  hearts  be  our  tormentors,  our  most  confident  firiends  oar  persecutors, 
our  nearest  relations  to  be  his  avengers ;  they  are  more  his,  who  is  their  Sovereign, 
than  ours,  who  place  a  vain  confidence  in  them.  Rather  than  Abraham  shall  want 
children,  he  can  raise  up  stones,  and  adopt  them  into  his  fiunily ;  and  rather  than 
not  execute  his  vengeance,  he  can  array  the  stones  in  the  streets,  and  make  them 
fais  armed  subjects  against  us.  If  he  speak  the  word,  a  hair  shell  drop  firom  our 
heads  to  choke  us,  or  a  vapour,  congealed  into  rheum  in  our  heads,  shau  drop  down 
and  nutrefy  our  vitals.  He  can  never  want  weapons,  who  is  Sovereign  over  the 
thunaers  of  heaven  and  stones  of  the  earth,  over  every  creature;  and  can,  by  a 
sovereign  word,  turn  our  greatest  comforts  into  curses. 

3.  This  punishment  must  be  terrible.  How  doth  David,  a  great  king,  sound  in 
his  body,  prosperous  in  his  crown,  and  successfiil  in  his  conquests,  settled  in  all  his 
royal  conveniences,  groan  under  the  wrathfiil  touch  of  a  greater  King  than  himself 
(rs.  vi.  xxxviii.,  and  his  other  penitential  Psalms),  not  being  able  to  give  himself 
a  writ  of  ease  by  all  the  delights  of  his  palace  and  kingdom !  '  If  the  wrath  of  a 
king  be  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion '  (Prov.  xix.  10)  to  a  poor  subject,  how  great  is  the 
wrath  of  the  King  of  kings,  that  cannot  be  set  forth  by  the  terror  of  all  the  amazing 
volleys  of  thunder  that  have  been  since  the  creation,  if  the  noise  of  all  were 
gathered  into  one  single  crack !  As  there  is  an  inconceivable  ground  of  joy  in  the 
special  favour  of  so  mighty  a  King,  so  is  there  of  terror  in  his  severe  di^leasure  : 
he  is '  terrible  to  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  with  God  is  terrible  majesty '  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  12). 
What  a  foUy  is  it,  then,  to  rebel  against  so  mighty  a  Sovereign ! 

Uie  III.  Of  comfort  The  thrmie  of  God  drops  honey  and  sweetness,  as  well 
as  dread  and  terror ;  all  his  other  attributes  afibra  little  relief  without  this  of  his 
dominion  and  universal  command.  When,  therefore,  he  speaks  of  his  being  the 
God  of  his  people,  he  doth  often  preface  it  with '  the  Lord  thy  God ;'  his  sovereignty, 
as  a  Lord,  oeing  the  ground  of  all  the  comfort  we  can  take  in  his  federal  relation 
as  our  God ;  thy  God,  but  superior  to  thee ;  thy  God,  not  as  thy  cattle  and  goods 
are  thine,  in  a  way  of  sole  propriety,  but  a  Lord  too,  in  a  way  of  sovereignty,  not 
only  over  thee,  but  over  all  things  else  for  thee.  As  the  end  of  God's  settling 
earthly  governments  was  for  the  good  of  the  communities  over  which  the  governors 
preside,  so  God  exerciseth  his  government  for  the  good  of  the  world,  and  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  good  of  the  cmurchi  over  which  he  is  a  |«culiar  Governor 
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1.  His  love  to  hii  people  is  as  great  as  his  aorereignty  ofer  tiiem.  He  alaiidr 
not  upon  his  dominion  with  his  people  so  miich  as  upon  nis  afibction  to  them ;  he 
would  not  be  called  <  Baali,  my  Lord,  t.e.  he  would  not  be  known  only  by  the  name 
of  soTereignty,  but  <  Ishi,  my  husband,'  a  name  of  authority  and  aweetnesa  tojgetfaer 
(Hos.  ii  16, 19,  &rc.) :  he  signifies  that  he  is  not  only  the  Lord  of  our  spirits  and 
bodies,  but  a  husband  by  a  marriage  knot^  admitting  us  to  a  nearneaa  to  him,  and 
communion  of  goods  with  him.  Thoufffa  he  nunestically  aita  upon  a  hi^  throne^ 
jat  it  is  a  throne  <  enchcled  with  a  rainbow'  (Eiek.  L  28),  to  ahew  that  hia  govern- 
ment of  his  people  is  not  only  in  a  way  of  absolute  dominion,  but  alao  in  a  way  of 
federal  relation ;  he  seems  to  own  himself  thenr  Bab|ect  lather  than  tiieb  Sovereign, 
when  he  gives  them  a  charter  to  command  him  m  the  affidrs  of  hb  church  (Isa. 
sdv.  11) ;  '  Ask  of  me  things  to  come  concerning  my  son%  and  concerning  the  work 
of  my  hands  command  you  me.'  Some  read  it  by  way  of  qfuestion,  aa  a  corrective 
of  a  sandness :  Do  you  ask  me  of  things  to  cone,  and  aeem  to  command  me  con- 
cerning the  works  of  my  hands,  as  if  you  were  more  careful  of  my  interest  amonf 
my  people  than  I  am,  who  have  formed  themf  But  if  this  were  the  sense,  it  would 
aeem  to  discourage  an  in^rtunity  of  prayer  for  public  deliverance;  and  therefore, 
to  take  it  accordmg  to  our  translation,  it  is  an  exnortation  to  prayer,  and  a  mighty 
encouragement  in  the  management  and  exercise  of  it  Uige  me  with  my  promise, 
in  a  way  of  humble  importunity,  and  you  shall  find  me  as  willing  to  periorm  my 
word,  and  gratify  your  desires,  as  if  I  were  rather  under  your  authorit/,  than  you 
wider  mine :  as  much  as  to  say,  If  I  be  not  as  cood  as  my  word,  to  aatiafy  diose 
desbes  that  are  according  to  my  promise,  implead  me  at  my  own  throne^  and,  if  I 
be  failing  in  it,  I  will  give  judgment  against  myself:  almost  like  princes'  charten, 
and  gracious  grants,  'We  grant  such  a  thing  against  us  and  our  heirs,'  givingtiit 
■abiect  power  to  implead  them  if  they  be  not  punctually  observed  by  Uiem.  How 
ia  the  love  of  God  seen  in  his  condescension  below  the  miyesty  of  earthly  governors! 
He  that  might  command,  by  the  absoluteness  of  his  authority,  doth  not  only  do 
that,  but  entreats,  in  die  quality  of  a  subject,  as  if  he  had  not  a  ftilness  to  siq^f 
us,  but  needed  something  from  us  for  a  supi^y  of  himself  (2  Cor.  v.  20) : '  Aa  thougn 
God  did  beseech  you  by  us.'  And  when  ne  may  challenge,  as  a  due  by  the  ri«it 
of  his  propriety,  what  we  bestow  upon  his  poor,  which  are  his  subjects  as  welfas 
ours,  he  reckons  it  as  a  loan  to  him,  as  if  wluut  we  had  were  more  our  own  than 
his  (Prov.  xix.  1 7).  He  stands  not  upon  his  dominion  so  much  with  ua,  when  he 
finds  us  conscientious  in  paying  the  duty  we  owe  to  him ;  he  rules  as  a  Father,  by 
love  as  well  as  by  authority ;  he  enters  into  a  peculiar  communion  with  poor  earthly 
wonns,  plants  ms  gracious  tabemade  among  the  troops  of  sinners,  instructs  us  by 
his  word,  invites  us  by  his  benefits,  admits  us  into  his  presence,  is  more  desirous  to 
bestow  Ms  smiles  than  we  to  receive  them,  and  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  were 
willing  to  resign  his  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  any  that  were  possessed  with  more 
love  and  kindness  to  us  than  himself:  this  is  the  comfort  of  believers. 

2.  In  his  being  Sovereign,  his  pardons  carry  in  them  a  fUll  aecurity.  He  that 
hath  the  keys  of  hell  and  death,  pardons  the  crime,  and  wipes  off  the  guUt.  Who 
can  repeal  Uie  act  of  the  chief  Governor  ?  what  tribunal  can  null  the  &creea  of  aa 
absolute  throne  f  (Isa.  xliii.  25),  *  I,  even  I,  am  he  that  blots  out  thy  tnuwresaioos, 
for  my  name's  sake.'  His  sovereign  dominion  renders  his  mercy  comfortable.  The 
clemency  of  a  subject,  though  never  so  great,  cannot  pardon ;  pe<^le  may  pity  a 
criminal,  while  the  executioner  tortures  him,  and  strips  him  of  his  life;  but  the 
demency  of  the  Sunreme  Prince  establisheth  a  pardon.  Since  we  are  under  die 
dominion  of  God,  if  ne  pardons,  who  can  reverse  it  ?  if  he  doth  not,  what  wfll  the 
pardons  of  men  profit  us  in  resard  of  an  eternal  state  ?  If  God  be  a  King  for  ever, 
then  he  whom  God  forgives,  he  in  whom  God  i^eiffns,  shall  live  for  ever;  dse  he 
would  want  subjects  on  earth,  and  have  none  cihis  lower  creatures,  whidi  he 
formed  upon  the  earth,  to  reign  over  after  the  dissolution  of  the  world ;  if  his 
pardons  did  not  stand  secure,  he  would,  after  this  life,  have  no  vokmtary  sdfayeds 
that  had  formerly  a  being  upon  the  earth ;  he  would  be  a  King  only  over  tlie 
damned  creatures. 

3.  Corruptions  will  certainly  be  subdued  in  his  voluntary  subjects.  The  covenant, 
'I  will  be  your  God,'  implies  protection,  government,  and  relief,  which  are  aB 
grounded  upon  aoverei^ty ;  that,  therefore,  which  is  our  greatest  burden,  wiD  be 
lemoved  by  hia  aovexevga  ^^«t  i^xc.NvuV^y.  <Hp  will  mitdu»  our  Infjiiit^'*' 
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If'  the  outward  enemies  of  the  church  shall  not  hear  up  against  his  dominion,  and 
perpetuate  their  reheUions  unpunished,  those  within,  his  people,  shall  as  little  bear 
up  against  his  throne,  without  being  destroyed  by  him :  the  billows  of  our  own 
hearts,  and  the  ra^ng  waves  within  us,  are  as  much  at  his  beck  as  those  without 
us ;  and  his  sovereignty  is  more  eminent  in  quelling  the  corruptions  of  the  hear^ 
than  the  commotions  of  the  world  in  reigning  over  men's  spirits,  by  changing  them^ 
or  curbing  them,  more  than  over  men's  bodies,  by  pinching  and  punishing  thenu 
The  remainders  of  Satan's  empire  will  moulder  away  before  him,  since  He  that  is 
in  us  is  a  greater  Sovereign  *  than  he  that  is  in  the  world'  (I  John  iv.  4).  His  ene^ 
mies  will  be  laid  at  his  feet,  and  so  never  shall  prevail  against  him,  when  his  kingdom 
shall  come.  He  could  not  be  Lord  of  any  man,  as  a  happy  creature,  if  he  did  not, 
by  his  power,  make  them  happy ;  and  he  could  not  make  them  happy,  unless,  by 
his  grace,  he  made  them  holy :  he  could  not  be  praised,  as  a  Lord  of  glory,  if  he 
did  not  make  some  creatures  glorious  to  praise  him ;  and  an  earthly  creature  could 
not  praise  him  perfectly,  unless  he  had  every  grain  of  enmity  to  his  glory  taken  out 
of  his  heart.  Since  God  is  the  only  Sovereign,  he  only  can  still  the  commotions  in 
our  spirits,  and  pull  down  all  the  ensigns  of  the  devil  s  royalty ;  he  can  waste  him 
by  the  powerful  word  of  his  lips. 

4.  Hence  is  a  strong  encouragement  for  prayer.  'My  King,'  was  the  strong 
compellation  David  used  in  prayer,  as  an  argument  of  comfort  and  confidence,  as 
well  as  that  of  *  my  God'  (rs.  v.  2) :  '  Hearken  to  the  voice  of  my  cry,  my  King 
and  my  God.'  To  be  a  king  is  to  have  an  office  of  government  and  protection  t 
he  gives  us  liberty  to  approach  to  him  as  the  '  Judge  of  all'  (Heb. xii.  23),  i.  e.  as 
the  Governor  of  the  world ;  we  pray  to  One  that  hath  the  whole  globe  of  heaven 
and  earth  in  his  hand,  and  can  do  whatsoever  he  will :  though  he  be  higher  than 
the  chcrubims,  and  transcendently  above  all  in  majesty,  yet  we  may  soar  up  to  him 
with  the  wings  of  our  soul,  faith,  and  love,  and  lay  open  our  cause,  and  find  him  as 
gpracious  as  iSr  he  were  the  meanest  sulnect  on  earth,  rather  than  the  most  sovereign 
God  in  heaven.  He  hath  as  much  of  tenderness  as  he  hath  of  tiothionty,  and  is 
pleased  with  prayer,  which  is  an  acknowledgment  of  his  dominion,  an  iMmotiriiifl;  of 
that  which  he  delights  to  honotur ;  for  prayer,  in  the  notion  of  it,  imports  dlua  much— - 
that  God  is  the  Rector  of  the  world,  that  he  takes  notice  of  human  aflkirs,  that  he 
is  a  carefiil,  just,  wise  Governor,  a  storehouse  of  blessing,  a  fountain  of  goodness  to 
the  indigent,  and  a  relief  to  the  oppressed.  What  have  we  reason  to  fear  when  the 
Sovereign  of  the  world  gives  us  liberty  to  approach  to  him  and  lav  open  our  case  f 
that  God,  who  is  King  of  the  whole  earth,  not  only  of  a  few  villages  or  cities  in 
the  earth,  but  the  whoU  earth ;  and  not  only  King  of  this  dregpy  place  of  our  drossy 
but  of  heaven,  having  prepared,  or  established,  his  throne  m  the  most  glorious 
place  of  the  creation. 

5.  Here  is  comfort  in  afflictions.  As  a  sovereign,  he  is  the  author  of  afflictions; 
as  a  sovereign,  he  can  be  the  remover  of  them ;  he  can  command  the  waters  of 
affliction  to  go  so  far  and  no  farther.  If  he  speaks  the  word,  a  disease  shall  depart 
as  soon  as  a  servant  shall  from  your  presence  with  a  nod;  if  we  are  banished  m>m 
one  place,  he  can  command  a  shelter  for  us  in  another ;  if  he  orders  Moah,  a  nation 
that  had  no  great  kindness  for  his  people,  to  let  *  his  outcasts  dwell  with  them,'  they 
shall  entertain  them,  and  afibrd  them  sanctuary  (Isa.  xvi.  4).  Again,  God  chasteneth 
as  a  '  Sovereign,'  but  teacheth  as  a  '  Father  '  (Ps.  xcix.  12)  ;  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  is  not  without  an  exercise  of  his  goodness ;  he  doth  not  correct  for  his 
own  pleasure,  or  the  creature's  torment,  but  for  the  creature's  instruction;  though 
the  rod  be  in  the  hand  of  a  sovereign,  yet  it  is  tinctured  with  the  kindness  of  Divine 
bowels :  he  can  order  them  as  a  sovereign  to  mortify  our  flesh,  and  try  our  faith. 
In  the  severest  tempest,  the  Lord  that  raised  the  wind  against  us,  which  shattered 
the  ship,  and  tore  its  rigging,  can  change  that  contrary  wmd  for  a  more  happy  one, 
to  drive  us  into  the  port 

6.  It  is  a  comfort  against  the  projects  of  the  church's  adversaries  in  times cf  public 
commotions.  The  consideration  of  the  Divine  sovereignty  may  arm  us  against  ihe 
threatenings  of  mighty  ones,  and  the  menaces  of  persecutors.  God  hath  authority 
above  the  crowns  of  men,  and  a  wisdom  superior  to  the  cabals  of  men  ;  none  can 
move  a  step  without  him ;  he  hath  a  negative  voice  upon  their  counsels,  a  negative 
hand  upon  their  motions ;  their  politic  resolves  must  stop  at  the  point  he  hath  pre- 
■cribed  them ;  their  formidable  strength  cannot  exceed  the  limits  be  hath  set  them. 
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tiieir  orerreacbing  wUdom  expires  at  the  lireath  of  God :  *  There  is  no  wisdom  b# 

understanding  nor  counsel  against  the  Lord '  (IVov.  zzL  30) ;   not  a  faoUet  osn  h 

discharged,  nor  a  sword  drawn,  a  wall  battered,  nor  a  person  deyitched  out  of  tb 

world,  without  the  leave  of  God,  by  the  mip^htiest  in  tne  world.    The  instnunent 

of  Satan  are  no  more  free  from  his  sovereign  restraint  than  their  inspirer ;  the 

cannot  pull  the  hook  out  of  their  nostrils,  nor  cast  the  bridle  oat  of  their  moudit 

this  Sovereign  can  shake  the  earth,  rend  the  heavens,  overthrow  mountains,  tb 

most  mountainous  opposers  of  his  interest    Though  Uie  nations  rush  in  agaim 

his  people  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters,  '  God  wall  rebuke  them,  thejf  s£jl  b 

d&ased  as  the  chaff  of  Uie  mountains  before  the  wind,  and  like  a  rdling  thmff  befbi 

the  whirlwind '  (Isa.  zviL  13) ;  so  doth  he  often  burst  in  nieces  the  most  misaderoi] 

dengns,  and  conducts  the  opprased  to  a  happy  port :  he  often  tnms  the  severei 

tempests  into  a  calm,  as  well  as  the  most  peaoenil  calm  into  a  horrible  storm.  Hoi 

often  hath  a  well-rigg;ed  ship,  that  seemea  to  spurn  the  sea  under  her  feet,  and  bei 

the  waves  before  her  to  a  foam,  been  swallowra  up  into  the  bowels  of  that  element 

over  whose  back  she  rode  a  little  before !     God  never  comes  to  deliver  his  churd 

as  a  governor,  but  in  a  wrathful  posture  (Ezek.  zx.  33) :  '  Sorely,  saith  the  Lord 

with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  an  outstretched  arm,  and  with  fury  poured  out,  vil 

I  mle  over  you ; '  not  with  fury  poured  out  iroon  &e  church,  but  fury  poured  oa 

upon  her  enemies,  as  the  words  foUowing  evidence :  the  church  he  would  brini 

out  fiom  the  countries  where  she  was  scattered,  and  bring  the  people  into  the  boD< 

of  the  covenant   He  sometimes  *  cuts  off  the  spirits  of  princes  jTPs.  Izzvi  12),  L  t 

cots  off  their  designs  as  men  do  the  pipes  of  a  water-course.    Tne  hearts  of  all  sr 

as  open  to  him  as  the  riches  of  heaven,  where  he  resides ;  he  can  slip  an  indinstioi 

into  the  heart  of  the  miffhty,  which  they  dreamed  not  of  before ;  and  if  he  dolk  no 

diange  Uieir  projects,  be  can  make  them  abortive,  and  waylay  them  in  tbd 

attempts.    Laoan  inarched  with  fury,  but  God  pot  a  padlock  upon  his  psswN 

Mainst  Jacob  ^Gen.  xrri.  24,  29) ;  the  devils,  which  rarage  men's  minds,  most  b 

wBif  when  he  gives  out  his  sovereign  orders.  This  Sovereign  can  make  his  people  6m 

Ikvoor  in  the  eyes  of  the  cruel  Egyptians,  which  had  so  long  oppressed  them  (Exod 

zL  3);  and  speak  a  good  word  m  the  lieart  of  Nebuchadnezsar  for  the  ptopbe 

,  Jeremiah,  that  he  should  order  his  captain  to  take  him  into  his  special  protection 

I*  when  he  took  Zedekiah  away  prisoner  in  chains,  and  '  put  out  his  eyet '  (Jer 

zxxix.  11).  His  people  cannot  want  deliverance  from  Him  who  hath  all  the  worh 

t  at  his  command,  when  he  is  pleased  to  bestow  it;  he  hath  as  many  instnimenti  u 

deliverance  as  he  hath  creatures  at  his  beck  in  heaven  or  earth,  from  the  meanes 

to  the  highest     As  he  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  church  hath  not  only  an  interes 

in  the  strength  he  himself  is  possessed  with,  but  in  the  strength  of  all  the  creature 

'.  that  are  under  his  commano,  in  the  elements  below,  and  angels  above.   In  thou 

I  armies  of  heaven,  and  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he  doth  '  what  he  wiD '  (Dan 

'-  iv.  35) ;  they  are  all  in  order  and  array  at  his  command.     There  are  angels  u 

f»  .  employ  in  a  fatal  stroke,  lice  and  froes  to  quell  the  stubborn  hearts  of  his  enemies ; 

he  can  range  his  thunders  and  lightnings,  the  cannon  and  granadoes  of  heaven,  and 
^  the  worms  of  the  earth  in  his  service ;  he  can  muzzle  lions,  calm  the  fur^'  of  tk 

fire,  turn  his  enemies'  swords  into  their  own  bowels,  and  their  artillery  on  their  own 

'   ■  breasts ;  set  the  wind  in  their  teeth,  and  make  their  chariot  wheels  languish  ;  make 

'f .  the  sea  enter  a  Qu^cl  with  them,  and  wrap  them  in  its  waves  till  it  hath  stifltd 

*^  them  in  its  lap.     The  angels  have  storms,  and  tempests,  and  wars  in  their  hands. 

*  I.  but  at  the  disposal  of  God  ;  when  they  shall  cast  tnem  out  against  the  empire  vi 

antichrist  (Rev.  vii.  1,  2),  then  shall  Satan  be  discharged  from  his  throne,  and  no 

more  seduce  the  nations ;  the  everlasting  gospel  shall  be  preached,  and  God  sIiaU 

reign  gloriously  in  Sion.     Let  us,  therefore,  shelter  ourselves  in  tlie  Divine  sove- 


defence  and  encouragement  (Cant.  iv.  4). 

Ute  IV.  If  God  hath  an  extensive  dominion  over  the  whole  world,  this  ought  tc 
be  often  meditated  on,  and  acknowledged  by  us.  This  is  the  universal  duty  ol 
mankind.  If  he  he  the  Sovereign  of  all,  we  should  frequently  think  of  our  cresl 
Prince,  and  acknowledge  ourselves  his  subjects,  and  him  oiur  Lord.  God  will  U 
Acknowledged  the  Lord  of  the  w  hole  earth ,  the  neglect  of  tliis  is  the  caubc  of  the 
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judgments  wliich  are  sent  upon  the  worl<L  All  the  prodigiei  were  to  this  end,  that 
they  might  know,  or  acknowledge,  that  *  God  was  the  Lord '  (Exod.  z.  2) ;  as 
God  was  proprietor,  he  demandea  the  first-bom  of  every  Jew,  and  the  first-bom 
of  every  beast ;  the  one  was  to  be  redeemed,  and  the  other  sacrificed ;  this  was  the 
quit  rent  they  were  to  pay  to  him  for  their  fruitful  land.  The  first-fruits  of  the 
earth  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  him,  as  a  homage  due  to  the  landlord,  and  an 
acknowledgment  they  held  all  in  chief  of  him.  The  practice  of  offering  first-firuits 
for  an  acknowledgment  of  God*s  sovereignty,  was  among  many  of  the  heathens, 
and  very  ancient ;  hence  they  dedicated  some  of  the  chief  of  their  spoils,  owning 
thereby  the  dominion  and  goodness  of  God,  whereby  they  had  gained  the  victory ; 
Cain  owned  this  in  offering  the  froits  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  ms  sin  he  owned  no 
more,  viz,  his  being  a  sinner,  and  meriting  the  justice  of  God,  as  his  brother  Abd 
did  in  his  bloody  sacrifice.  God  was  a  sovereign  Proprietor  and  Governor  whfle 
man  was  in  a  state  of  innocence;  but  when  man  proved  a  rebel,  the  sovereignty  of 
God  bore  another  relation  towards  him,  that  of  a  Judge,  added  to  the  other.  The 
first-fruits  might  have  been  offered  to  God  in  a  state  of  innocence,  as  a  homage  to 
him  as  Lord  of  the  manor  of  the  world ;  the  design  of  them  was  to  own  God's  pro- 
priety in  all  things,  and  men's  dependence  on  him  for  the  influences  of  heaven  in 
producing  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  he  had  ordered  for  their  use.  The  design 
of  sacrifices,  and  placing  beasts  instead  of  the  criminal,  was  to  acknowledge  dieir 
own  guilt,  and  God  as  a  sovereign  Judge ;  Cain  owned  the  first,  but  not  the  second ; 
he  acknowleeed  his  dependence  on  God  as  a  Proprietor,  but  not  lus  obnoxiousness 
to  God  as  a  Judge;  wnich  may  be  probably  gathered  firom  his  own  speech,  when 
God  came  to  examine  him,  and  ask  nim  for  his  brother  (Gen.  iv.  9)  :  *  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper? '  Why  do  you  ask  me?  though  I  own  thee  as  the  Lord  of  my 
land  and  goods,  yet  I  do  not  think  myself  accountable  to  thee  for  all  my  actions. 
This  sovereignty  of  God  ought  to  be  acknowledged  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  in  all  the 
manifestations  of  it  to  the  creature ;  we  should  bear  a  sense  of  this  always  upon  our 
spirits,  and  be  often  in  the  thoughts  of  it  in  our  retirements ;  we  shoola  fimcy  that 
we  saw  God  upon  his  throne  in  his  royal  garb,  and  great  attendants  about  him,  and 
take  a  view  of  it,  to  imprint  an  awe  upon  our  spirits.  Tlie  meditation  of  this  would, 
1.  Fix  us  on  him  as  an  object  of  trust  It  is  upon  his  sovereign  dominion  aa 
much  as  upon  any  thing,  that  safe  and  secure  confidence  is  built ;  for  if  he  had  any 
superior  above  him  to  control  him  in  lus  designs  and  promises,  his  veracity  and 
power  would  be  of  little  efficacy  to  form  our  soms  to  a  close  adherency  to  him.  It 
were  not  fit  to  make  him  the  object  of  our  trust  that  can  be  gainsayed  by  a  higher 
than  himself,  and  had  not  a  fuU  authority  to  answer  our  expectations ;  n  we  were 
possessed  with  tins  notion  fully  and  believingly,  that  God  were  high  above  all,  that 
*  his  kingdom  rules  over  all,'  we  should  not  catch  at  every  broken  reed,  and  stand 

Sping  for  comforts  firom  a  pebble  stone.  He  that  understands  the  authority  of  a 
ng,  would  not  waive  a  reuance  on  his  promise  to  depend  upon  the  breath  of  a 
channeling  favourite.  None  but  an  ignorant  man  would  change  the  security  he 
may  nave  upon  the  height  of  a  rock,  to -expect  it  fiK>m  the  dwarnshness  of  a  mole> 
hill.  To  put  confidence  m  any  inferior  lord  more  than  in  the  prince,  is  a  folly  in  civil 
converse,  but  a  rebellion  in  divine ;  God  only  beinff  above  all,  can  only  rule  all ; 
can  command  things  to  help  us,  and  check  other  thmgs  which  we  depend  on,  and 
make  them  fall  short  of  our  expectations.  The  due  consideration  of  this  doctrine 
would  make  us  pierce  through  second  causes  to  the  first,  and  look  further  than  to 
the  smaller  sort  of  sailors,  that  climb  the  ropes,  and  dress  the  sails,  to  the  pilot  that 
sits  at  the  helm,  the  master,  that,  by  an  indisputable  authority,  orders  all  their 
motions.  We  should  not  depend  upon  second  causes  for  our  support,  but  look, 
beyond  them  to  the  authority  of  the  Deity,  and  the  dominion  he  hath  over  all  the 
works  of  his  hands  (Zech.  x.  1) :  '  Ask  ye  of  the  Lord  rain  in  the  time  of  the  latter 
rain ;'  when  the  seasons  of  the  year  conspire  for  the  producing  such  an  effect,  when 
the  usual  time  of  rain  is  wheeled  about  m  the  year,  stop  not  your  thoughts  at  the 
point  of  the  heavens  whence  you  expect  it,  but  pierce  the  heavens,  and  solicit  God, 
who  must  give  order  for  it  before  it  comes.  The  due  meditation  of  all  things 
depending  on  the  Divine  dominion  would  strike  off  our  hands  from  all  other  holds, 
so  that  no  creature  would  engross  the  dependence  and  trust  which  is  due  to  the 
First  Cause ;  as  we  do  not  thank  the  heavens  when  they  pour  out  rain,  so  we  are  not 
to  depend  upon  them  when  we  want  it;  God  b  to  be  sought  to  when  the  wonl^cf 
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li  opMMd  to  velieTe  ui,  at  wdl  ai  wlwn  the  womb  of  iccoBd 

ii  twgrtPi  nd  hnap  not  ibrth  iu  wonted  mogenr. 

2.  It  woidd  nu£e  m  dflicent  in  wonmp.    The  cimadenition  of  God,  ii  Ae 
mnmo  Loid,  u  the  Ibiindation  of  all  religion :  *  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaifii* 


flnfhoath  die  Lnd'i  prayer; '  Father*  ia  a  name  of  auUioity ;  '  in  heoTCtt,'  the  pbet 
whan  ht  hadi  fixed  hia  dinme,  notes  his  government;  not  'my  Father/  bat  *flar 
Father/  notea  the  extent  of  tfaia  anthority.  In  all  wonhip  we  acknowledge  the 
ol^oct  of  fwr  wnrehirt  mw  f  .tird,  and  nrniriTiit  hit  Trttn^T ;  if  wabear  aacnaette 
he  k  our  Sorereign  King,  it  woold  draw  na  to  him  in  every  exigenee^  and  keea  m 
with  him  In  a  reverentiiu  poeture,  in  every  addrem ;  when  we  coaM,  we  ihoaU  k 
cmftd  not  to  violate  hia  ruht^  bat  render  him  the  homage  dne  to  hie  royalty.  We 
ahonU  not  apnear  befbie  hmi  with  empty  aoolib  hot  fiDiSi  with  holy  dioi^;hts:  ee 
ahonU  bring  mm  the  beat  of  oar  flock,  and  praeent  him  with  tlie  prime  cf  ev 
iteength;  were  we  eemdble  we  hold  all  of  him,  we  dioald  not  withhold  any  dnag 
frombim  which ia  mora  woitiiy  Aan  another.  Oar  hearta  would  be ihoned  ralo 
■nnwMrwudofhiinywhenweeonridertiiatglorioaBand  *  imiftd  name,  AeLarf 
our  God'  (Sent  xzviiL  58).  We  ahoidd  look  to  oar  feet  when  we  enter  nMo  hn 
honae;  if  we  eonaidered  hfan  in  heaven  upon  hia  throne^  and  onrmlveaon  eerfhtf 
hiilbotMDoI  (Eodea.  v.  3X  lower  befbre  hnn  than  a  wonn  befare  an  anflel,  it  weoU 
hinder  gariahneei^d  l^tneea.  The  Jewa,  aaith  Ci^  on  1  Tim.!  17,  npcet 
thia  exnearion,  D /ttfTT  ]?0»  Khig  of  worlds,  or  Etanal  King  ^probably  die  fint 
originai  of  it  might  oe  to  stidu  them  down  ftom  wandering.  When  we  eonskkr 
die  mues^  of  God,  dodied  widi  a  robe  of  ligl^  ritting  npoB  hia  hi^  Arom^ 
•domed  with  hb  njtl  enrimiB,  we  shoold  not  enter  into  the  pteaenee  of  ao  great  s 
Mi^ealj  with  the  aacrifice  tflbobk  widi  light  motioaa  and  feoiiah  tlio^ 
wen  one  of  oar  eompaniona  to  be  drolled  widu  We  sfaonld  not  hear  lus  awd  aa  if 
It  were  die  voice  of  aome  ordinary  jpeaaant  The  eonaidciation  of  mnJBSt|  wooU 
aagenderrevetenoeinoaraervioe;  it  would  ahn  make  naipenk  of  God  widihonoar 


and  resneo^aaof  a  peat  and  |^arioaakin|^  and  not  nee  defaming  ajmnsaoasef 
him^aaifhewereaninftmionabeiM.  And  we»  he  conaldeied  na  a  twritle  majf  sty, 
he  weald  net  be  frequendy  aolidtcd  bjaome  to  pronoonce  a  damnation  open  theia 
i^Mn  every  occarion. 

8.  It  would  make  us  charitable  to  others.  Since  he  is  our  Lord,  the  great 
Proprietor  of  the  worid,  it  is  fit  he  should  have  a  part  of  oat  goods,  as  well  as  oar 
time :  he  being  the  Lord  both  of  our  goods  and  time.  The  Lord  is  to  be  honooied 
with  our  BuhrtiEaioe  (Prov.  iii.  9) ;  kings  were  not  to  be  i^roached  to  witkoat  a 
present;  tribute  is  due  to  kings:  but  because  he  hath  no  need  of  any  from  us  to 
Dear  up  his  state,  maintain  the  charge  of  his  wars,  or  pay  his  military  ofiicers  and 
hosts.  It  is  a  debt  due  to  him  to  acknowledge  him  in  his  poor,  to  sustain  those  that 
are  a  part  of  his  substance ;  though  he  stands  in  no  need  of  it  himself,  yet  the  pooTi 
that  we  have  always  with  us,  do;  as  a  seventh  part  of  our  weekly  time,  so  some 
part  of  our  weekly  gains,  are  due  to  him.  There  was  to  be  a  weekly  laying  hy  ia 
atore  somewhat  of  what  God  had  prospered  diem,  for  the  relief  of  others  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  1,  2) ;  the  quantity  is  not  determined,  that  is  left  to  every  man's  consdenee, 
*  accordinff  as  God  hath  prospered  him'  that  week.  If  we  did  consider  God  as  the 
Donor  and  Proprietor,  we  should  dispose  of  his  gifts  according  to  the  design  of  the 
tnie  owner,  and  act  in  our  places  as  stewards  entrusted  by  him,  and  not  purse  op 
his  part,  as  well  as  our  own,  in  our  cofiers.  We  should  not  deny  him  a  small  quit 
rent,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  we  have  a  greater  income  ftx)m  him ;  we  should 
be  ready  to  give  the  inconsiderable  pittance  he  doth  require  of  us,  as  an  acknov- 
ledffment  of  his  propriety,  as  well  as  liberality. 

4.  It  would  make  us  watchful,  and  arm  us  against  all  temptations.  Had  Eve 
atnck  to  her  first  ar^ment  against  the  serpent,  she  had  not  been  instrumental  to 
that  destruction  which  mankind  yet  feel  die  smart  of  (Gen.  iii.  3) :  *  God  hath  said, 
Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it;'  the  great  Governor  of  the  worid  hath  laid  his  sovereign 
ccmimand  upon  us  in  tiiis  point  The  temptation  gained  no  ground  till  her  heart 
let  go  the  sense  of  this  for  the  pleasure  of  her  eye  and  palate.  The  repetition  of 
^^  ^  the  great  Lord  of  the  world  hath  said  or  ordered,  haa  both  unargumented  and 

l|  diaarmed  the  tempter.    A  sense  of  God's  dommion  over  us  would  discourage  s 

^*'  temptation,  and  put  it  out  of  countenance;   it  would  bring  us  with  a  vigoroor 

HilDgth  to  beet  it  back  to  a  retreat  If  this  were  aa  strongly  mgedaa  the  temptatk% 
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!t  would  make  the  beart  of  the  tempted  strong,  and  the  motion  of  the  tempter 
feeble. 

5.  It  would  make  us  entertain  auctions  as  they  ought  to  be  entertained,  viz, 
with  a  respect  to  God.  When  men  make  liffht  of  any  affliction  from  God,  it  is  a 
contempt  of  his  sovereignty,  as  to  contemn  the  frown,  displeasure,  and  check  of  a 
prince,  is  an  affront  to  majesty :  it  is  as  if  they  did  not  care  a  straw  what  God  did 
with  them,  but  dare  him  to  do  his  worst  There  is  a  '  despising  the  chastening  of 
the  Almighty'  (Job  v.  17).  To  be  unhumbled  under  his  hand,  is  as  much,  or  more, 
afiront  to  him,  than  to  be  impatient  under  it  Afflictions  must  be  entertained  as  a 
check  from  heaven,  as  a  frown  from  the  great  Monarch  of  the  world ;  under  Ui« 
feeling  of  every  stroke,  we  are  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty  and  bounty ;  to 
despise  it,  is  to  make  light  of  his  authority  over  us ;  as  to  despise  his  favours  is  to 
make  light  of  his  kinc&ess  to  us.  A  sense  of  God's  dominion  would  make  ub 
observe  every  check  from  him,  and  not  diminish  his  authority  by  casting  off  a  due 
tense  of  his  correction. 

6.  This  dominion  of  God  would  make  us  resign  up  ourselves  to  God  in  every 
thing.  He  that  considers  himself  a  thing  made  by  God,  a  vassal  under  his  autho- 
rity, would  not  expostulate  with  him,  and  call  him  to  an  account  why  he  hath  dealt 
BO  or  so  with  him.  It  would  stab  the  vitals  of  all  pleas  against  him.  We  should 
not  then  contest  with  him,  but  humbly  lay  our  cause  at  his  feet,  and  say  with  Eli, 
(1  Sam.  iii.  18),  *  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seems  good.'  We  should  not 
commence  a  suit  against  God,  when  he  doth  not  answer  our  prayers  presently,  and 
Bend  the  mercy  we  want  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  he  is  the  Lord,  the  Sovereign. 
t*he  consideration  of  this  would  put  an  end  to  our  quarreb  with  God ;  should  I 
expect  that  the  Monarch  of  the  world  should  wait  upon  me;  or  I,  a  poor  worm,  wait 
upon  him  ?  Must  I  take  state  upon  me  before  the  tnrone  of  heaven,  and  expect  the 
ICing  of  kings  should  lay  by  his  sceptre,  to  gratify  my  humour  ?  Surely  Jonah 
thoue^ht  God  no  more  than  his  fellow,  or  his  vassal,  at  that  time  when  he  told  him 
to  his  face  he  did  well  to  be  angry,  as  though  God  might  not  do  what  he  pleased 
with  so  small  a  thing  as  a  gourd ;  he  speaks  as  if  he  would  have  sealed  a  lease  of 
ejectment,  to  exclude  him  from  any  propriety  in  any  thing  in  the  world. 

7.  This  dominion  of  God  would  stop  our  vain  curiosity.  When  Peter  was  desirous 
to  know  the  fate  of  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  Christ  answereth  no  more  than  this : 
(John  xxi.  22),  *  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou 
me.'  Consider  your  duty,  and  lay  aside  your  curiosity,  sinprit  is  my  pleasure  not 
to  reveal  it.  The  sense  of  God's  absolute  dominion  would  silence  many  vain  di»« 
putes  in  the  world.  What  if  God  will  not  reveal  this  or  that  ?  the  manner  and  method 
of  his  resolves  should  humble  the  creature  under  intruding  inquiries. 

Use  V.  Of  exhortation. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  dominion  of  God  may  teach  us  humility.  We  are  never 
truly  abased,  but  by  the  consideration  of  the  eminence  and  excellency  of  the  Deity. 
Job  never  thought  himself  so  pitiful  a  thing,  so  despicable  a  creature,  as  after  God's 
magnificent  declamation  upon  the  theme  of  his  own  sovereignty  (Job  xliL  5,  6). 
When  God's  name  is  regarded  as  the  most  excellent  and  sovereign  name  in  all  the 
earth,  then  is  the  soul  in  the  fittest  temper  to  lie  low,  and  cry  out.  What  is  man,  that 
80  great  a  Majesty  should  be  mindful  of  him  ?  When  Abraham  considers  God  as 
the  supreme  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  he  then  owns  '  himself  but  dust  and  ashes' 
(Gen.  xviii.  25,  27).  Indeed,  how  can  vile  and  dusty  man  vaunt  before  God, 
when  angels,  far  more  excellent  creatures,  cannot  stand  before  him,  but  with  a  veil 
on  their  faces  ?  How  little  a  thing  is  man  in  regard  of  all  the  earUi !  How  mean 
a  thing  is  the  earth  in  regard  of  the  vaster  heavens !  How  poor  a  thing  is  the 
whole  world  in  comparison  of  God !  How  pitiful  a  thing  is  man,  if  compared  with 
80  excellent  a  Maicsty !  There  is  as  great  a  distance  between  God  and  man,  as 
between  being  and  not  being ;  and  the  more  man  considers  the  Divine  royalty,  the 
more  disesteem  he  will  have  of  himself;  it  would  make  him  stoop  and  disrobe  him- 
self, and  fall  low  before  the  throne  of  the  King  of  kings,  throwing  down  before  hii 
throne  any  crown  he  gloried  in  (Rev.  iv.  10). 

(1.)  In  regard  of  authority.  How  unreasonable  is  pride  in  the  presence  of 
majesty !  How  foolish  is  it  for  a  country  justice  of  peace  to  think  himself  as  great 
as  his  prince  that  commissioned  him !  How  unreasonable  is  pride  in  the  presenoo 
of  the  greatest  sovereignty  I    What,  is  human  greatness  before  Divine  ?    The  stars 
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d'ncover  no  ligM  when  the  tun  appears,  but  in  a  humble  poatiire  withdraw  ia  Ami 
lesser  beams,  to  give  the  sole  glory  of  enlightening  the  world  to  the  san,  who  ii, « 
it  were,  the  sovereign  of  those  stars,  and  imparts  a  light  unto  them.  The  gratait 
prince  is  infinitely  less,  if  compared  with  God,  than  the  meanest  acullioa  m  Ui 
kitcheu  can  be  before  him.  As  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  holiness  of  man  ii  • 
mere  mote  compared  to  the  goodness  and  holiness  of  God,  so  is  the  aothori^  if 
man  a  mere  trifle  in  re^rd  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  :  and  who  but  a  simple  cmkl 
would  be  proud  of  a  mote  or  trifle?  Let  man  be  as  great  as  he  can,  and  commsni 
others,  he  is  still  a  subject  to  One  greater  than  himself.  Pride  would  then  vaaidb 
like  smoke  at  the  serious  consideration  of  this  soverei^ty.  One  of  the  kinss  of  tbk 
country  did  very  handsomely  shame  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  that  cried  him  Uf 
as  lord  of  sea  and  land,  by  ordering  his  chair  to  be  set  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shon^ 
when  the  tide  was  coming  in,  and  commanding  the  waters  not  to  touch  his  ieel, 
which  when  they  did  without  any  regard  to  his  authority,  he  took  occasion  therdiy 
to  put  his  flatterers  out  of  countenance,  and  instruct  himself  in  a  lesMii  of  homility. 
'  See,'  saith  he,  '  how  I  rule  all  things,  when  so  mean  a  thing  as  the  water  will  not 
obey  me  I'  It  is  a  ridiculous  pride  that  the  Turk  and  Persian  discover  in  their 
swelling  titles.  What  poor  sovereifi^ns  are  they,  that  cannot  conunand  a  cloud,  gire 
out  an  eflectual  order  for  a  drop  of  rain,  in  a  time  of  drought,  or  cause  the  boraei 
of  heaven  to  turn  their  mouth  another  way  in  a  time  of  too  much  moisture!  Tel 
their  own  prerogatives  are  so  much  in  their  minds,  that  they  jostle  out  aH  tboo^ihii 
of  the  supreme  prerogative  of  God»  and  give  thereby  occasion  to  frequent  rebeDioiis 
against  him. 

(2.)  In  regard  of  propriety.    And  this  doctrine  is  no  less  an  abatement  of  pride 

in  the  hijghest,  as  well  as  in  the  meanest ;  it  lowers  pride  in  point  of  proprie^,  ss 

well  as  in  point  of  authority.    Is  any  proud  of  his  possessions  ?  how  many  Midi 

of  those  possessions  have  gone  before  you !  how  many  are  to  follow  yvnl*    Tear 

dominion  lasts  but  a  short  time,  too  short  to  be  a  cause  of  any  pride  and  f^Usj  in  it 

God  by  a  sovereign  power  can  take  ^ou  from  them,  or  them  from  you,  when  ht  ^easedk 

The  traveller  refresheth  himself  m  the  heat  of  summer  under  a  shady  tree;  how 

many  have  done  so  before  him  the  same  day  he  knows  not,  and  how  many  will  hsre 

the  benefit  after  before  night  comes,  he  is  as  much  ignorant  of;  be,  and  the  othen 

that  went  before  him  and  follow  after  him,  use  it  for  their  refreshment,  but  none  of 

them  can  say,  they  are  the  lords  of  it ;  the  property  is  invested  in  some  other  person, 

whom  perhaps  they  know  not   The  propriety  of  all  you  have  is  in  God,  not  tnily  in 

yourselves.     Doth  not  that  man  deserve  scorn  from  you,  who  will  play  the  proud 

fool  in  gay  clothes  and  attire,  which  are  known  to  be  none  of  his  own,  but  borrowed! 

Is  it  not  the  same  case  with  every  proud  man,  though  he  hath  a  proper^  in  hb 

eoods  by  the  law  of  the  land  ?    Is  any  thing  you  have  your  own  truly  ?     Is  it  not 

lent  you  by  the  great  Lord?    Is  it  not  the  same  vanity  in  any  of  you,  to  be  proad  of 

wliat  you  have  as  God's  loan  to  you,  as  for  such  a  one  to  be  proud  of  what  he  hsth 

borrowed  of  man?    And  do  you  not  make  yourselves  as  rioiculous  to  angels  and 

good  men,  who  know  that  though  it  is  yours  in  opposition  to  man,  yet  it  is  not  yours 

m  opposition  to  God  ?  they  are  granted  you  only  for  your  use,  as  the  collar  of  esies 

and  sword,  and  other  ensigns  of  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  city,  pass  through  many 

hands  in  regard  of  the  use  of  them,  but  the  propriety  remains  in  the  community  and 

body  of  the  city :  or  as  the  silver  plate  of  a  person  that  invites  you  to  a  feast  is  fur 

your  use  during  the  time  of  the  invitation.     What  ground  is  there  to  be  proud  aC 

those  things  you  are  not  the  absolute  lords  and  proprietors  of,  b\it  only  have  the 

use  of  them  granted  to  you  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  ? 

2.  Praise  and  thankfulness  result  from  this  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  God 

(1.)  He  is  to  be  praised  for  his  royalty.     (Ps.  cxlv.  1),  *I  will  extol  thee,  my 

God,  O  King.'    The  Psalmist  calls  upon  men  five  times  to  sing  praise  to  him  ss 

the  King  of  all  the  earth.     (Ps.  xlvii.  6,  7),  '  Sing  praises  to  God,  sing  praises :  sing 

praises  to  our  King,  sing  praises :  for  God  is  uie  King  of  all  the  earth ;  sing  ye 

praises  with  understanding.    All  creatures,  even  the  inanimate  ones,  are  called  upon 

to  praise  him  because  of  tne  excellency  of  his  name  and  the  supremacy  of  his  glor\*, 

in  the  148th  Psalm  throughout,  and  ver.  13.     That  Sovereign  Power  that  gave  ui 

hearts  and  tongues,  desen'es  to  have  them  employed  in  his  praises,  especially  sinct 

be  hath  by  the  same  hand  given  us  so  great  matter  for  it.     As  he  is  a  SoverfcifP 

(«)  Raynaxd,  de  Deo,  p.  ^66. 
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we  owe  bim  thankfulness ;  he  doth  not  deal  with  us  in  a  way  of  absolute  dominion ; 
he  might  then  have  annihilated  us,  since  he  hath  as  full  a  oominion  to  reduce  us  to 
nothing,  as  to  bring  us  out  of  nothing.  Consider  the  absoluteness  of  his  sovereignty 
in  itself,  and  you  must  needs  acknowledge  that  he  might  have  multiplied  precepts, 
enjoined  us  the  observance  of  more  than  he  hath  done ;  he  might  have  made  our 
tether  much  shorter ;  he  might  exact  obedience,  and  promise  no  reward  for  it ;  he 
might  dash  us  against  the  walls,  as  a  potter  doth  his  vessel,  and  no  man  have  any 
lust  reason  to  say.  What  dost  thou  ?  or,  Why  dost  thou  use  me  so  ?  A  greater  right 
IS  in  him  to  use  us  in  such  a  manner  as  we  do  sensible  as  well  as  insensible  things. 
And  if  you  consider  his  dominion  as  it  is  capable  to  be  exercised  in  a  way  of 
unquestionable  justice,  and  submitted  to  the  reason  and  judgments  of  creatures,  he 
might  have  dealt  with  us  in  a  smarter  way  than  he  hath  hitherto  done ;  instead  of 
one  affliction,  we  might  have  had  a  thousand :  he  might  have  shut  liis  own  hands 
firom  pouring  out  any  good  upon  us,  and  ordered  innumerable  scourges  to  be  pre- 
pared for  us ;  but  he  deals  not  with  us  according  to  the  rights  of  his  dominion.  He 
aoth  not  oppress  us  by  the  greatness  of  his  majesty ;  he  enters  into  covenant  with 
us,  and  allures  us  by  the  cords  of  a  man,  and  shews  himself  as  much  a  merciful  as 
an  absolute  Sovereign. 

(2.)  As  he  is  a  Proprietor,  we  owe  him  thankfulness.  He  is  at  his  own  choice 
whether  he  will  bestow  upon  us  any  blessing  or  no ;  the  more  value,  therefore, 
his  benefits  deserve  from  us,  and  the  Donor  the  more  sincere  returns.  If  we  have 
any  thing  from  the  creature  to  serve  our  turn,  it  is  by  the  order  of  the  chief  Pro- 
prietor. He  is  the  spring  of  honour,  and  the  fountain  of  supplies :  all  creatures  are 
Dut  as  the  conduit  pipes  in  a  great  city,  which  serve  several  nouses  with  water,  but 
firom  the  great  spring.  All  things  are  coaveyed  originally  from  his  own  hand,  and 
are  dispensed  from  his  exchequer.  If  this  great  Sovereign  did  not  order  them,  you 
would  have  no  more  supplies  from  a  creature  than  you  could  have  nourishment 
from  a  chip :  it  is  the  Divine  will  in  every  thing  that  doth  us  good ;  every  favour 
firom  creatures  u  but  a  smile  fit)m  God,  an  evidence  of  his  royalty  to  move  us  to 
pay  a  respect  to  him  as  the  great  Lord.  Some  heathens  had  so  much  respect  for 
God,  as  to  conclude  that  his  will,  and  not  their  own  prudence,  was  the  chief  con- 
ductor of  their  affairs.  His  goodness  to  us  calls  for  our  thankfulness,  but  his 
sovereignty  calls  for  a  higher  elevation  of  it :  a  smile  from  a  prince  is  more  valued, 
and  thought  worthy  of  more  gratitude,  than  a  present  from  a  peasant ;  a  small  gift 
firom  a  great  person  is  more  gratefully  to  be  received  than  a  larger  from  an  inferior 
person :  the  condescension  of  royalty  magnifies  the  gift.  What  is  man,  that  thou, 
so  great  a  Majesty,  art  mindful  of  him,  to  bestow  this  or  that  favour  upon  him? — is 
but  a  due  reflection  upon  every  blessing  we  receive.  Upon  every  fresn  blessing  we 
should  acknowledge  the  Donor  and  true  Proprietor,  and  give  him  the  honour  of  hit 
dominion:  his  property  ought  to  be  thankfully  owned  in  every  thing  we  are 
capable  of  consecrating  to  him ;  as  David,  after  the  liberal  collection  he  had  made 
for  the  buOding  of  the  temple,  owns  in  his  dedication  of  it  to  that  use  the  propriety 
of  God:  *  Who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we  shoidd  be  able  to  oner  so 
willingly  after  this  sort  ?  for  aU  things  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we 
given  thee'  (1  Chron.  xxix.  14)  :  it  was  but  a  return  of  God's  own  to  him,  as  the 
waters  of  the  river  are  no  other  than  the  return  to  the  sea  of  what  was  taken  from 
it  Praise  and  thankfulness  is  a  rent  due  from  all  mankind,  and  from  every  crea- 
ture, to  the  great  Landlord,  since  all  are  tenants,  and  hold  by  him  at  his  will. 
'  Every  creature  in  heaven  and  earth,  under  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,'  were  heard, 
by  John,  to  ascribe  'blessing,  honour,  glory,  and  power,  to  Him  that  sits  on  the 
throne'  (Rev.  v.  13).  We  are  as  much  bound  to  the  sovereignty  of  God  for  his 
preservation  of  us,  as  for  his  creation  of  us :  we  are  no  less  obliged  to  him  that 
preserves  our  beings  when  exposed  to  dangers,  than  we  are  for  bestowing  a  being 
upon  us  when  we  were  not  capable  of  danger.  Thankfulness  is  due  to  this  Sovereign 
for  public  concerns.  Hath  he  not  preserved  the  ship  of  his  church  in  the  midst  of 
whistling  winds  and  roarine  waves ;  in  the  midst  of  tne  combats  of  men  and  devils ; 
and  rescued  it  often  when  it  hath  been  near  shipwrecked  ? 

3.  How  should  we  be  induced  from  hence  to  promote  the  honour  of  this  Sove- 
reign !  We  should  advance  him  as  supreme,  and  all  our  actions  should  concur 
in  nis  honour:  we  should  return  to  his  glory  what  we  have  received  from  his 
forereignty,  and  enjoy  by  his  mercy :  he  tluit  is  the  superior  of  all,  ought  to  be  the 
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■n^MLto«)ianib«^or]pfcmw'(Bnii.iL36}:  afhu 
llrawiflUm,  H  llw  pMMtviw  tmmt;  te tiim,  m  dw  tbul 
Md  thutlifc  CNwIit  to  b«  tiinrnti  to  hn  riotyi  oar  irl 
cmncrated  to  hu  bononr,  though  we  ihould  have  no  lei 
httfng  Wen  (ubwrvient  to  the  end  of  oi 


■nd  maJMty  of  God,  infinhdr  elerated  above  ni,  chalkiige 
value  me  Mfetjr,  bouonr,  and  Mtu&etioii  of  a  good  [miiee  i 
b  accoonled  woftli  ten  thouund  of  the  people ;  and  tome 
llwiiudTei  obliged  to  Tentnre  ihrii  live*  fbr  hn  tatbfiutio 
a  litde  water  ftom  the  wdl  of  Bethlehem.  Doth  not  ■>  gn 
H  God,  deterre  the  hhw  afibctkn  from  ul  'Do  we  i 
*  to  prefer  noiw  belbre  Cwor,  and  have  we  oot  greater  Teed 
OodfT  It  u  a  jutice  dne  ftom  w  to  God  to  itiiintam  hi 
to  rieemTe  the  luht  and  pwpert/  of  another.  A*  Ood  « 
tf  Be  did  deny  Einuelf,  M  a  creature  aeti  Irregularis,  ai 
creature,  tf  Et  doth  not  deny  Jladf  Ibr  0«d.  He  that  mak 
raakei  himidf  hb  own  •oraicign.  To  napUo  19  a  gift  he 
~~  '--  in^oy  what  we  pofaeM  mUt  to  oar  own  ^oey,  to  n 
'■*     '  -  -    —   •  ■  r  h  to  a  wtmg 

What  we  hi 
u  die  dcHninioa  aad  lordihip, 

_ :  peoprietei,  id  repud  of  God. 

from  «i,  how  we  have  employad  hii  goodi  to  hn  hoiMMir. 
to  be  advanced  bj  m:  we  are  to  pnj  durt  hit  kingdom 
endeavour  that  hie  hingdaoi  mar  come,  that  b|  *^^*  (jod  i 
chief  Soverngn;  thrthia  dominion,  wfakh wai  obaenred 
more  manilcated ;  dmt  Ut  nl|feeta,  wUeh  are  ntppreue 
■aborted;  liii  lawi,  which  era  vlidated  tn  the  rebeUioiii 
•MTed;  and  hit  enemiet  be  fblh  inbdned  by  hit  final  iudj 
of  mi  dominion  ID  thb  Btate  of  tMworid;  that  the  empire  1 
ba  abdiihed,  and  &e  kingdoin  of  God  perfected,  that  noni 
md  i^tftd  Sovereign.  That  while  we  endeavour  to  ad 
dtronei  v«  tfaaH  not  want  an  honour  to  omaelvea.  He  it  1 
to  n<|^ect  them  Aot  are  Quadftd  of  hit  glory;  'thou  tl 
honoor'  (1  Sam.  iL  30). 
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hap-haiard,  to  the  conduct  of  men's  wiidom  and  mutability  of  fortune,  vet 

ledced  that  God  ought  to  be  worshipped  by  man  for  ^e  excellency  of  his 

,  and  greatness  of  his  majesty.     How  should  we  reverence  ^at  God,  that 

a  throne  encompassed  with  such  glorious  creatures  as  aneels,  whose  faces  we 

not  able  to  behold,  though  shadowei  in  assumed  bodies !  now  should  we  fear 

Lord  of  Hosts,  that  hath  so  many  armies  at  his  command  in  the  heavens  abov& 

in  the  eMth  below,  whom  he  can  dispose  to  the  exact  obedience  of  his  will ! 

»w  should  men  be  afraid  to  censure  any  of  his  actions,  to  sit  judge  of  their  Judge, 

\d  call  him  to  an  account  at  their  bar !  how  should  such  an  earth-worm,  a  mean 

limal  as  man,  be  afiraid  to  speak  irreverently  of  so  mat  a  Kin?  among  his  potA 

td  strumpets  I     Not  to  fear  nim,  not  to  reverence  him,  is  to  puU  his  throne  from 

him,  and  make  him  of  a  lower  authority  than  ourselves,  or  any  creature  that 

twerence  more. 

5.  Prayer  to  God,  and  trust  in  him,  is  inferred  from  his  sovereignty.  If  he  be 
supreme  Sovereign,  holding  heaven  and  earth  in  his  hand,  disposing  all  things 
i  below,  not  committing  every  thing  to  the  influence  of  the  stars  or  the  hamoun 

men,  we  ought,  then,  to  apply  ourselves  to  him  in  every  case,  implore  the  exer* 

■e  of  his  authority ;  we  hereby  own  his  peculiar  right  over  all  things  and  persons. 

[e  only  is  the  supreme  Head  in  all  causes,  and  over  all  persons :  <  Thine  is  th^ 

bgdom '  (Matt  vi.  13),  concludes  the  Lord's  prayer,  both  as  a  motive  to  pray,  and 

ground  to  expect  what  we  want     He  that  believes  not  God's  government  wiH 

Unk  it  needless  to  call  upon  him,  will  expect  no  refuge  under  him  in  a  strait,  but 

:e  some  creature-reed  nis  support     If  we  do  not  seek  to  him,  but  rely  upon  die 

^minion  we  have  over  our  own  possoosions,  or  upon  the  authority  of  any  thing 

i,  we  disown  his  supremacy  and  dominion  over  all  thines ;  we  have  as  good  an 

ion  of  ourselves,  or  of  some  creature,  as  we  ought  to  have  of  God;  we  think 

^ves,  or  some  natural  cause  we  seek  to  or  depend  upon,  as  much  sovereiens 

he,  and  that  all  things  which  concern  us  are  as  much  at  tne  dispose  of  an  inferior, 

of  the  great  Lord.     It  is,  indeed,  to  make  a  god  of  ourselves,  or  of  the  creature ; 

_ien  we  seek  to  him,  upon  all  occasions,  we  own  this  Divine  eminency,  we  acknow^ 

^  %0dge  that  it  is  by  him  men's  hearts  are  ordered,  die  world  governed,  all  things 

^Qjbposed ;  and  God,  that  is  jealous  of  his  glory,  is  best  pleased  with  any  duty  in  the 

creature  that  doth  acknowledge  and  desire  the  glorification  of  it,  which  prayer  and 

t    dependence  on  him  doth  in  a  special  manner,  desiring  tlie  exercise  cS  his  authorityi 

>     fUid  the  preservation  of  it  in  ordering  the  affairs  -of  the  worid. 

6.  Obedience  naturally  results  from  this  doctrine.    As  his  Justice  requires  fear, 
bis  goodness  thankfulness,  his  &ithfulness  trust,  his  trudi  bdief,  so  his  sovereignty, 

I    In  the  nature  of  it,  demands  obedience :  as  it  is  most  fit  he  should  rule,  in  regm  of 

A    bis  excellency,  so  it  is  most  fit  we  should  obey  him  in  regard  of  his  authority :   he 

B    is  our  Lord,  and  we  his  subjects ;  he  is  our  M(aster,  and  we  his  servants ;  it  is  right* 

^    ecus  we  should  observe  him,  and  conform  to  his  will :  he  is  every  thing  that  speaks 

an  authority  to  command  us,  and  that  can  challenge  an  humility  in  us  to  obey.    As 

g    that  is  the  truest  doctrine  that  subjects  us  most  to  God,  so  he  is  the  truest  Christian 

^     tliat  doth,  in  his  practice,  most  acknowledge  this  subjection ;  and  as  sovereignty  is 

the  first  notion  a  creature  can  have  of  Goo,  so  obedience  is  the  first  and  chief  thing 

eonscience  reflects  upon  the  creature.     Man  holds  all  of  God ;  and  therefore  owes 

aU  the  operations  capable  to  be  produced  by  those  faculties  to  that  sovereign  Power 

that  endowed  him  with  them.    Man  had  no  being  but  from  him;  he  hath  no  motion 

without  him ;  he  should,  therefore,  have  no  being  but  for  him ;  and  no  motion  but 

according  to  him  :  to  call  him  Lord,  and  not  to  act  in  subjection  to  him,  is  to  mock 

and  put  a  scorn  upon  him  (Luke  vi.  46)  :  '  Why  call  ^ou  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  net 

the  things  that  I  say?'    It  is  like  the  crucifying  Chnst  under  the  title  of  a  King. 

It  is  not  by  professions,  but  by  observance  of  the  laws  of  a  prince,  that  we  manifest 

a  due  respect  to  him :  bv  that  we  reverence  that  authority  that  enacted  them,  and 

thejpnidence  that  framea  them. 

Tais  doctrine  afibrds  us  motives  to  obey,  and  directs  us  to  the  manner  of  obedienee. 

1st  Motives  to  obey. 

(1.)  It  is  comely  and  orderly.  Is  it  not  a  more  becuOMng  thing  to  be  ruled  by 
the  wfll  of  our  Sovereign  than  by  that  of  our  lusts  ? — io  obierve  a  wise  and  gra- 
cious Authority,  than  to  set  up  inordinate  appetites  in  the  room  of  his  law  ?  Would 
not  all  men  account  it  a  disorder  to  be  abominated,  to  see  a  slave  or  vassal  control 
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AejiMlofdenor  hb  lord,  and  cndaToor  to  tabfect  his  maitier  a  will  to  Ik  •■ 
^ii\  iBorv  to  expect  God  shoold  wrre  our  bnyDcar  rather  than  we  be  xegdMii 
lils^gt  It  M  owR  onlerij  that  wlgecti  should  obey  their  gorenKVs^  than  gofOi 
Aeirsol^eet*;  that  passion  shoold  obey  leesoi^  then  renacmobejpflMMB.  Vh 
•Dod  fovmon  are  to  confonn  to  subjects,  and  reaaoo  reil  to  yasion,  it  ii  ai 
SroosT  the  one  diiQirbi  the  order  of  a  commnnity,  and  the  other  defaoeth  the  kn 
of  the  sold.     Is  it  a  comely  thmg  for  God  to  stoop  to  oar  me»uiea%  or  ftra 

sop  to  hb  greatnesif 

(2.)  In  legud  of  the  Dnrine  sweieiguty,  it  is  both  honoarafale  and 


„  obey  God.  It  is,  indeed,  the  ^ory  of  a  si^erior  to  be  obeyed  by  his  iaSn 
^Bt  where  the  sorcreipi  is  of  transcendent  excdlency  and  di^^iity,  it  is  aa  baH 
to  a  m^f"  penoa  to  be  onder  his  immediale  eonunaads,  and  enrolled  in  has  Mfii 


It  is  more  honoor  to  be  Gods  subject  than  to  be  the  greatest  woslAy 

lid  diiobwt 


▼cry  serriee  is  an  empire,  and  disobedience  to  him  b  a  alareiy.  It  b  a  pal 
kb  ootercignty  to  reward  any  serriee  done  him.*  Other  lords  may  be  wittif 
laeompcnse  the  serrioe  of  theb  subjects,  but  are  often  rendered  nnable;  bataocU 
ana  stand  in  the  way  of  God  to  bmder  your  reward,  if  nothing  stand  in  yoor  i 
to  hinder  your  obecfience  (Ler.  zriiL  5) :  '  If  yon  keep  my  statntes,  yon  sba&  I 
in  them ;  I  am  the  Lord.'  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  world  can  reootnpease  } 
§ar  rebellion  against  God,  and  obedience  to  a  lost  ?  Saul  coeds  the  hearts  if 
■arants  from  running  after  Darid,  by  Darid  s  inability  to  giro  them  fieldi  i 
vineyards  (1  Sam.  xziL  7) :  '  Will  the  son  of  Jesse  nre  ererj  one  of  you  fidds  i 
irineyards,  and  make  yon  captains  of  thonsands,  aiM  nmtaina  of  haiiilred%  that  i 


captai 
hare  conspired  agaiiMt  me :     Bat  God  hath  a  dooiinion  to  requite,  as  well  ai 


anthority  to  eoomiand  your  obedience :  he  b  a  great  Sorerocn,  to  bear  yon  od 
your  oboerrance  of  hb  precepu  against  all  reproaches  and  riolencea  of  men,  aad 
imt  to  crown  you  with  eternal  honour.     If  be  should  neglect  ▼indirating,  one  ti 
or  other,  your  loyalty  to  him,  he  will  ne^ect  ih^  maintaining  and  Tin&ating 
own  toTereignty  and  greatness. 

(3.)  God,  in  all  bu  dineinatioos  to  man,  was eaielBl  to  prtauic  the  ri^ti  of 
soTcreignty  in  exacting  obedience  of  hb  crcatnre.  The  second  thing  he  -*«"«^ 
hb  torereignty  in  was  that  of  a  Lawgiver  to  Adam,  after  that  of  a  IVwirietor 
giring  him  the  possession  of  the  garden  ;  one  followed  immediately  the  otner  (G 
iL  15, 16) :  '  The  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  pot  him  into  the  garden  of  £d 
to  dress  it ;  and  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  saying.  Of  every  tree  of 
garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat,  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knoidedge  of  good  and  < 
thou  ihalt  not  eat  of  it,'  Abe  Nothing  was  to  be  enjoyed  by  man  but  upoa  the  c 
dition  of  obedience  to  hb  Lord ;  and  it  b  obserrra  that  m  the  description  of 
creation,  God  b  not  called  '  Lord'  tiU  the  finishing  of  the  creation,  and  pa 
culariy  in  the  forming  of  man.     '  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man '  (Gen.  iL 


Though  he  was  Lord  of  al!  creatures,  yet  it  was  in  man  he  would  have  his  so 
reignty  particularly  msnifcrited,  asd  by  man  have  his  authority  specially  ackn 
le£ed.  The  law  u  prefaced  with  thu  title  : '  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  *  fExod.  xz. 
authoritv  in  Lord,  sweetness  in  God,  the  one  to  enjoin,  the  other  to  allure  obedbn 
and  Qoi  enforceth  several  of  thecoinmands  with  the  same  title.  And  as  he  be| 
aiany  precepts  with  it,  so  he  concludes  them  with  tl)e  same  title,  '  I  am  the  Lo 
Lev.  XIX.  37,  and  in  other  places.  In  all  his  communications  of  his  goodi 
to  man  in  wars  of  blessing  them,  he  stands  upon  the  preservation  of  the  right 
hb  sovereignty,  and  manifests  hit  graciousness  in  favour  of  his  authority.  '  I 
the  Lord  your  God,'  jour  God  in  all  my  perfections  for  your  advantage,  bat  yet  y 
Sovereign  for  vour  obedience.  In  all  his  condescensions  he  will  have  the  righti 
thb  untouched  and  unviolated  b^  us.  When  Christ  would  give  the  most  pregn 
instance  of  hb  condescending  and  bumble  kindness,  he  ureeth  hb  authority  to  ball 
their  spirits  from  any  presumptuous  eruptions  because  of  hb  humility.  *  You  < 
Bie  Master,  and  Lord;  and  you  say  well:  for  so  I  am'  (John  xiii.  13).  He  assc 
hb  anthority,  and  presseth  them  to  their  duty,  when  he  had  seemed  to  lay  it  by 
tiie  demeanour  of  a  servant,  and  had,  below  the  dignity  of  a  master,  put  on  I 
hnmili^  of  a  mean  underiing,  to  wash  the  disciples  feet;  all  which  was  to  obi 
^m  to  perfefm  the  oommand  ha  then  gave  them  (ver.  14),  in  obedience  to ' 
Mthori^,  and  lailirtMB  cT  his  amvle. 
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(4.)  All  creatures  obey  him.  All  creatures  punctually  observe  the  law  he  hath 
imprinted  on  their  nature^  and  in  their  several  capacities  acknowledge  him  their 
Sovereign ;  they  move  according  to  the  inclinations  he  imprinted  on  them.  The  sea 
contains  itself  in  its  bounds,  and  the  sun  steps  not  out  of  its  sphere ;  the  stars  march 
in  their  order,  '  they  continue  this  day  according  to  thy  ordmance,  for  all  are  thy 
servants'  (Ps.  cxix.  91).  If  he  orders  things  contrary  to  their  primitive  nature,  they 
obey  him.  When  he  speaks  the  word,  the  devouring  fire  oecomes  gentle,  and 
toucheth  not  a  hair  of  the  children  he  will  preserve ;  the  hungei^«tarved  lions 
suspend  their  ravenous  nature,  when  so  good  a  morsel  as  Daniel  is  set  before  them ; 
and  the  sun,  which  had  been  in  perpetual  motion  since  its  creation,  obeys  the  writ 
cf  ease  God  sent  it  in  Joshua's  time,  and  stands  stiU.  Shall  insensible  and  sensible 
creatures  be  punctual  to  his  orders,  passively  acknowledge  his  authority?  shall  lions 
and  serpents  obey  God  in  their  places  r— and  shall  not  man,  who  can,  by  reason,  argue 
cut  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  understand  the  sense  and  eoodness  of  his  laws,  and 
actively  obev  God  with  that  will  he  hath  enriched  him  wi£  above  other  creatures? 
Yet  the  trutn  is,  every  sensitive,  yea,  every  senseless  creature,  obeys  God  more  than 
his  rational,  more  than  his  gracious  creatures  in  this  world.  The  rational  creatures 
since  the  fall  have  a  prevailme  principle  of  corruption.  Let  the  obedience  of  other 
creatures  incite  us  more  to  imitate  them,  and  shame  our  remissness  in  npt  acknow« 
ledging  the  dominion  of  God,  in  the  just  way  he  prescribes  us  to  walk  in.  WeU 
then,  kt  us  not  pretend  to  own  God  as  our  Lord,  and  yet  act  the  part  of  rebels ; 
let  us  give  him  the  reverence,  and  pay  him  that  obedience,  which  of  right  belonei 
to  so  great  a  King.  Whatsoever  he  speaks  as  a  true  God,  ought  to  be  believed ; 
whatsoever  he  orders  as  a  sovereign  God,  ought  to  be  obeyed ;  let  not  God  have 
less  than  man,  nor  man  have  more  than  God.  It  is  a  common  principle  writ  upon 
the  reason  of  all  men,  that  respect  and  observance  is  due  to  the  majesty  of  a  man, 
much  more  to  the  majesty  of  God  as  a  Lawgiver. 

2d.  As  this  doctrine  presents  us  motives,  so  it  directs  us  to  the  manner  and 
kind  of  our  obedience  to  God. 

(L)  It  must  be  with  a  respect  to  his  authority.  As  the  veracity  of  God  is  the 
finrmid  object  of  faith,  and  the  reason  why  we  believe  the  things  he  hath  revealed; 
so  ^e  authority  of  God  is  the  formal  object  of  our  obedience,  or  the  reason  why 
we  observe  the  things  he  hath  commanded.  There  must  be  a  respect  to  his  will  as  the 
nile,  as  well  as  to  his  glory  as  the  end.  It  is  not  formally  obedience  that  is  not  done 
with  a  regard  to  the  order  of  God,  though  it  may  be  materially  obedience,  as  it 
answers  the  matter  of  the  precept  As  when  men  will  abstain  from  excess  and 
riotine,  because  it  is  ruinous  to  tneir  health,  not  because  it  is  forbidden  by  the  great 
Lawgiver ;  this  is  to  pay  a  respect  to  our  own  conveniency  and  interest,  not  a  con- 
scientious observance  to  God;  a  regard  to  our  health,  not  to  our  Sovereign;  a 
kindness  to  ourselves,  not  a  justice  due  to  the  rights  of  God.  There  must  not  only 
be  a  consideration  of  the  matter  of  the  precept  as  convenient,  but  a  consideration  of 
the  authority  of  the  Lawgiver  as  obligatoiy.  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  ushers  in  eveiv 
order  of  his,  directing  our  eye  to  the  authori^r  enacting  it ;  Jeroboam  did  God  s 
will  of  prophecy  in  taking  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  devils  may  be  subservient 
in  God  s  wfll  or  providence ;  but  neither  of  them  are  put  upon  the  account  of 
obedience,  because  not  done  intentionally  with  any  conscience  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  *  God  will  have  this  owned  bv  a  regular  respect  to  it ;  so  much  he  insists 
upon  the  honour  of  it,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  God-man,  was  most  agreeable  to 
him,  not  only  as  it  was  great  and  admirable  in  itself,  but  also  for  that  ravishing 
obedience  to  his  will,  which  was  the  life  and  glory  of  his  sacrifice,  whereby  the 
justice  of  God  was  not  only  owned  in  the  offering,  but  the  sovereignhr  of  God  owned 
m  the  obedience.  *  He  became  obedient  unto  death ;  wherefore  Goa  highly  exalted 
him'  (PhU.  ii.  8). 

(2.)  It  must  be  the  best  and  most  exact  obedience.  The  most  sovereign  authority 
calls  for  the  exactest  and  lowest  observance;  the  hiehest  Lord  for  the  deepest 
homage ;  being,  he  is,  a  '  great  King,  he  must  have  the  best  in  our  flock '  (Mai. 
i.  14).  Obedience  is  due  to  God,  as  King,  and  the  choicest  obedience  is  due  to  him, 
as  he  ii  the  most  excellent  King.  The  more  majestic  and  noble  any  man  is,  the 
more  careful  we  are  in  our  manner  of  service  to  him.  We  are  bound  to  obey  God, 
not  only  under  the  title  of  a  '  Lord '  in  regard  of  jurisdiction  and  political  subjection, 
)mt  wider  the  title  of  a  true  '  Lord  and  Master,'  in  regard  of  propriety ;  imcs  wo 
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tf*  not  oBly  hb  iirtJMCi  bat  bk  ftrfattti^  iIm  enetoit  obedioMe  k  doe  Id  C^ 
U9  9i(utii  J '  Whtn  jtm  burr  i'^^ ''",  — y  3^  ^^  -~«.a««u^  >— >..^'  ^t  ^]^^  ^^^  1^ 
^amc  we  can  do  noCbinff  wbiob  wa  owenol  to  God. 

(9.)  Sincert  And  inwnS  obedianee*  Aiilli  a  put  af  Us  •orenigiitr  to  pretoi 
laws  not  OD^  to  nan  bi  bit  outwaid  itato^  but  to  bii  oonacienee,  ao  it  ia  a  pait 
•nriuljeetioii  toraceiTebblawafaitooiirwfllaiidbeart.  Tbe  andioritj  of  bia  Ii 
#seeadt  bumaa  lawa  in  tbe  extent  and  licbaa  of  tbem,  and  our  adaiowledgmcnt 
bii  ■ofarelgnQr  cannot  be  nsbt,  bat  by  snbjeetiBf  tbe  ftcnhiea  of  our  sool  to  I 
Lawgiver  of  onr  aoub;  we  ebe  acknowMge  bis  antbsri^tobe  aa  limited  as  t 
empne  of  man ;  wben  Ma  will  not  obIj  swara  tbe  eutvard  aetkiiy  bat  tbe  inwa 
motiony  it  is  a  giving  him  ibe  honour  of  bfa  bigb  dnone  abofe  tfie  tbrone  of  morU 
Tbe  rigbt  of  Ctod  oogbt  to  be  pmsarycd  wwisiiaged  to  aftctloB,  aa  well  aa  action. 
(4.)  It  most  be  scSe  obedience.  We  are  eid«red  to  aenre  bim  only;  *  Him  a 
abalt  tbou  serfe'  (Matt  iv.  10) ;  as  tbe  onl^  Stnteme  Loid,  ai  being  tbe  bkbi 
Boversign,  it  is  fit  be  should  bave  die  bigbestobcdienoe  before  all  earthly  aoveragi 
4ad  as  being  mparallried  by  any  among  all  tbe  nations,  so  none  most  bare  i 
Sbadlence  eoual  to  faim«  When  Ood  commands,  if  the  highest  power  on  eai 
•omtermanos  it,  the  precept  of  Ood  must  be  nrelbrred  before  the  eountermand 
-  tfie  creatmis.  '  Whemer  it  be  right  in  the  signt  of  Odd,  to  hearken  onto  yoa  bm 
Iban  unto  Ood,  judge  ye'  (Acts  ir,  18, 19).  We  nrart  never  are  place  to  t 
authority  of  all  die  monarchs  in  the  woild^  to  tbe  anjadioe  of  that  obedience  1 
owe  to  the  Supreme  Monarch  of  heaven  and  eartli ;  this  would  be  to  place  t 
tbrone  of  Ood  at  tbe  footstool  of  man,  and  debase  Um  bdowthe  rank  of  a  ereatn 
Loyalty  to  man  can  never  recompense  for  tbe  misrfiiaf  accruing  fiom  disloyalty 
Ood.  AU  the  obedioice  we  are  to  give  to  man,  is  to  be  paid  in  obedience  to  ue 
and  with  an  eye  to  his  precept:  therefore,  what  servants  do  for  their  masten,  th 
muit  do  '  as  to  the  Lord' (CoL  iiL  23) ;  and  children  are  to  obey  dieur  parenli ' 
the  Lord'  (Eph.  vi.  1).  Ihe  authority  of  Ood  is  to  be  md  to  all  Uie  servieea  ps 
abletonum;  proper  and  true  obedience  hath  God  solely  for  its  prinapal  and  prima 
object;  an  obedience  to  man  that  interferei  with  that,  and  would  justle  oat  obec 
snce  to  God,  !■  to  be  reftised.  What  obe^ence  is  due  to  man,  is  but  rendered  ai 
part  of  obedience  to  Ood,  and  a  stooping  of  his  authority. 

(5.)  It  must  be  universal  obedience,  llie  laws  of  man  are  not  to  be  universal 

obeyed ;  some  may  be  oppressing  and  uigust :  no  man  hath  authority  to  make  1 

mriust  law,  and  no  sulyect  is  bound  to  obey  an  unrighteous  law ;  but  God  being 

righteoos  Sovereign,  there  is  not  one  of  his  laws  but  doth  necessarily  oblige  us 

I  OMdience.    Whatsoever  this  Supreme  Power  declares  to  be  his  will,  it  moat  be  a 

!  oare  to  observe ;  man,  being  his  creature,  is  bound  to  be  subject  to  whatsoever  lai 

be  doth  impose  to  the  meanest  aa  well  as  to  die  greatest :  thev  baying  eqoallv 

stamp  of  Divine  authority  upon  them.    We  are  not  to  pick  and  dioooe  among  l 

vrecepts :  this  is  to  pare  away  part  of  his  authority,  and  render  him  a  half  sovereig 

It  must  be  universal  in  all  places.    An  Enslkbman  to  Spain  is  bound  to  obey  u 

I  laws  of  that  country  wherein  he  resides :  and  so  not  responsible  there  for  the  breac 

.  of  the  laws  of  his  native  countiy.  In  the  same  condition  is  a  Spaniard  m  Englan 

J  3ut  the  laws  of  God  are  to  be  obeyed  in  every  nart  of  the  worid;  whereaoevi 

-  Divine  Providence  doth  cast  us,  it  casts  us  not  out  of  the  placea  where  he  command 

I  nor  out  of  the  compass  of  his  own  empire.    He  is  Lord  of  the  worid,  and  his  lai 

j  oblige  m  every  part  of  the  world;  tibey  were  ordered  for  a  worid,  and  not  for 

I  particular  climate  and  territoiy. 

(0.)  It  must  be  indisputable  obedience.    All  authority  remnres  readiness  m  tl 
I  subject;  the  centurion  had  it  ftom  his  soldiers;  they  went  when  he  ordered  tbei 

f  and  came  when  he  beckoned  to  them  (Matt  viil  9).  It  is  more  fit  God  sboold  hm 

the  same  promptness  from  his  subjects.  We  are  to  obey  his  orders,  though  ei 
purblind  underMandinjgr  may  not  upprebend  the  reason  of  every  one  of  them.  It 
without  dispute  that  he  is  Severe^,  and,  therefore,  it  is  without  disoate  diat  1 
are  bound  to  obey  him,  without  controOing  his  conduct  A  master  will  not  bear 
from  his  slave,  why  should  God  from  his  creature?  Though  God  admite  his  creator 
sometimes  to  treat  with  him  about  the  equality  of  his  justice,  and  also  about  tl 
reason  of  soma  commands,  yet  sometimes  he  fives  no  other  reason  but  his  o« 
sovereiffnty,  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord;'  to  correct  tne  malapertneas  of  men,  and  en 
from  them  an  entire  obedience  to  his  unlimited  and  absolute  anthority.    Wh 
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Abriibam  was  commanded  to  offer  Isaac,  God  acquaints  him  not  widi  the  reason  of 
bis  demand  till  after  (Gen.  xxii.  2, 12),  nor  did  Abraham  enter  any  demur  to  the 
order,  or  expostulate  with  God,  either  from  his  own  natural  affection  to  Isaac,  the 
hardness  of  the  command,  it  being,  as  it  were,  a  ripping  up  his  own  bowels,  nor  the 

Suickness  of  it  after  he  had  been  a  child  of  the  promise,  and  a  Divine  donation  above 
le  course  of  nature.  Nor  did  Paul  confer  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  study  argur 
ments  from  nature  and  interest  to  oppose  the  Divine  command,  when  he  was  sent 
upon  his  apostolical  employment  (Gal.  i.  16).  The  more  indisputable  his  right 
is  to  command,  the  stronger  is  our  obligation  to  obey,  without  questioning  the 
reason  of  his  orders. 

(7.)  It  must  be  joyful  obedience.  Men  are  commonly  more  cheerfiil  in  their 
obedience  to  a  great  prince  than  to  a  mean  peasant ;  because  the  quality  of  the 
master  renders  the  service  more  honourable.  It  is  a  discredit  to  a  prince's  govern- 
ment, when  his  subjects  obey  him  with  discontent  and  dejectedness,  as  though  he 
were  a  hard  master,  and  his  laws  tyrannical  and  unrighteous.  When  we  pay  obe- 
dience but  with  a  dull  and  feeble  pace,  and  a  sour  and  sad  temper,  we  blemish  our 
freat  Sovereign,  imply  his  commands  to  be  grievous,  void  of  that  peace  and  pleanm 
e  proclaims  to  be  in  them ;  that  he  deserves  no  respect  from  us,  if  we  obey  him 
because  we  must,  and  not  because  we  wiU.  Involuntary  obedience  deserves  not  the 
title :  it  is  rather  submission  than  obedience,  an  act  of  the  bodv,  not  of  the  mind : 
a  mite  of  obedience  with  cheerfiilness,  is  better  than  a  talent  witnout  it  In  the  little 
Paul  did,  he  comforts  himsdf  in  this,  that  with  the  '  mind  he  served  the  law  of  God' 
(Rom.  vii.  25) ;  the  testimonies  of  God  were  David's  delight  (Ps.  czix.  24).  Our 
understandings  must  take  pleasure  in  knowing  him,  our  wills  de%htfidly  embrace 
him,  and  our  actions  be  cheerfully  squared  to  him.  This  credits  the  sovereignty  of 
God  in  the  world,  makes  others  believe  him  to  be  a  gracious  Lord,  and  move  them 
to  have  some  veneration  for  his  authority. 

(8.)  It  must  be  perpetual  obedience.  As  man  is  a  subject  as  soon  as  he  is  a 
creature,  so  he  is  a  subject  as  long  as  he  is  a  creature.  God  s  sovereignty  is  of  per- 
petual duration,  as  long  as  he  is  God ;  man's  obedience  must  be  perpetuiu,  while  he 
IS  a  man.  God  cannot  part  with  his  sovereignty,  and  a  creature  cannot  be  exempted 
from  subjection;  we  must  not  only  serve  nim,  but  cleave  to  him  (Deut  xiii. 4). 
Obedience  is  continued  in  heaven,  his  throne  is  established  in  heaven,  it  must  be 
bowed  to  in  heaven,  as  well  as  in  earth.  The  angels  continually  fulfil  his  pleasure. 
7.  Exhortation.  Patience  is  a  duty  flowinff  firam  this  doctrme.  In  all  strokes 
upon  ourselves,  or  thick  showers  upon  the  church,  '  the  Lord  reigns,'  is  a  con- 
sideration to  prevent  muttering  against  him,  and  make  us  quietly  wait  to  see  what 
the  issue  of  his  Divine  pleasure  will  be.  It  is  too  great  an  insolence  against  the 
Divme  Majesty  to  censiure  what  he  acts,  or  quarrel  with  him  for  what  he  inflicts. 
Proud  clay  doth  very  unbecomingly  swell  agamst  an  infinite  superioc  If  God  be 
our  Sovereign,  we  ought  to  subsmbe  to  his  a£9icting  will  without  debates,  as  well 
as  to  his  lilwral  will  with  affectionate  applauses.  We  should  be  as  full  of  patience 
under  his  sharper,  as  of  praise  under  his  more  grateful,  dispensations,  and  be  with- 
out reluctancy  against  his  penal,  as  well  as  his  preceptive,  pleasure.  It  is  God's 
part  to  inflict,  and  the  creature's  part  to  submit 

This  doctrine  affords  us  motives,  and  shews  us  tlie  nature  of  patience.  1.  Motives 
to  it 

(1.)  God,  being  Sovereign,  hath  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  all  things.  His 
title  to  our  persons  and  possessions  is,  upon  this  account,  stronger  than  our  own  can 
be ;  we  have  as  much  reason  to  be  anffrv  with  ourselves,  when  we  assert  our  worldly 
right  against  others,  as  to  be  angry  with  God  for  asserting  the  right  of  his  dominion 
over  us.  Why  should  we  enter  a  charge  against  him,  because  he  nath  not  tempered 
us  so  strong  m  our  bodies,  drawn  us  with  as  £Edr  colours,  embellished  our  spirits  with 
as  rich  gifts  as  others  ?  Is  he  not  the  Sovereign  of  his  own  goods,  to  impart  what,  and 
in  what  measure,  he  pleaseth?  Would  you  be  content  your  servants  should  check 
▼our  pleasure  in  dispensing  your  own  favours?  It  is  an  unreasonable  thing  not  to 
leave  God  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  dominion.  Though  Job  were  a  pattern  of 
patience,  yet  he  had  deep  tinctures  of  impatience ;  he  often  complains  of  God's 
usage  of  him  as  too  hard,  and  stands  much  upon  his  own  integrity ;  but  when  God 
comes,  in  the  latter  chapters  of  that  book,  to  justify  his  carriage  towards  him,  he 
ehai;geth  him  not  at  a  criminal,  but  considers  him  only  as  his  vaasaL    He  might 
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have  found  flaws  enough  in  Job*«  carriage,  and  corruption  enough  in  Job's  nstore, 
to  clear  the  equity  of  his  proceeding  as  a  judge ;  but  he  useth  no  other  mediom  to 
convince  him,  but  the  greatness  of  his  Majesty,  the  unlimitedness  of  his  sovereigBfy 
which  so  appals  the  gw)d  man,  that  he  puts  his  finger  on  his  mouth  and  standi  ml* 
with  a  self-abhorrency  before  him,  as  a  Sovereign,  rather  than  as  a  Judge.  Whea 
he  doth  pincli  us,  and  deprive  us  of  what  we  most  affect,  bis  right  to  do  it  ihouU 
silence  our  lips  and  calm  our  hearts  from  any  boisterous  uproars  against  him. 

(2.)  The  property  of  all  still  remains  in  God,  since  he  is  sorereign.  He  did 
not  divest  himself  of  the  property  when  he  granted  us  the  use ;  the  earth  is  Iw,  not 
ours;  the  fulness  of  the  earth  is  his,  it  is  not  ours  ;  the  fulness  any  of  us  hm,  ai 
well  as  the  fulness  others  have.  After  he  had  given  the  Israelites  com,  wine,  sod 
oil,  he  calls  them  all  Aif,  and  emphatically  adds  my,  to  every  one  of  them  (Hoi. 
ii.  9).  His  right  is  universal  over  every  mite  we  have,  and  perpetual  too;  be  msr, 
therefore,  take  from  us  what  he  please.  He  did  but  deposit  m  our  hands  for  awUe 
the  benefits  we  enjoy,  either  children,  friends,  estate,  or  lives ;  he  did  not  make  a 
total  conveyance  of  them,  and  alienate  his  own  property,  when  he  put  them  into 
our  hands ;  we  can  shew  no  patent  for  them,  wherein  the  fall  right  is  passed  over  to 
us,  to  hold  them  against  bis  will  and  pleamre,  and  implead  him  if  he  oflk  to  le- 
AHsume  them :  he  reserved  a  power  to  dispossess  us  upon  a  forfeiture,  as  he  is  the  Lnd 
nnd  Governor.  Did  any  of  us  yet  answer  the  condition  of  bis  grant?  it  wiakii 
indulgence  to  allow  them  so  long ;  there  is  reason  to  submit  to  nim,  when  be  i«- 
;is8umes  what  he  lent  us,  and  rather  to  thank  him  that  he  lent  it  so  long,  and  did 
not  seize  upon  it  sooner. 

(3.)  Other  things  have  more  reason  to  complain  of  our  sovereignty  over  thm, 
than  we  of  God's  exercise  of  his  sovereignty  over  us.  Do  we  not  exercise  an  autho- 
rity over  our  beasts,  as  to  strike  them  when  we  please,  and  merely  for  our  {deamre; 
and  think  we  merit  no  reproof  for  it,  because  they  are  our  own,  and  of  a  nature  'uAm 
in  ours?  And  shall  not  God,  who  is  absolute,  do  as  much  with  us,  who  are  moe 
below  him  than  the  meanest  creatures  are  below  us  ?  They  are  creatures  as  wd  ai 
we,  and  we  no  more  creatures  than  they;  they  were  framed  by  Omnipotence  as vdl 
as  we;  there  is  no  more  difference  between  them  and  us  in  the  notion  of  creaturo. 
As  there  is  no  difference  between  the  greatest  monarch  on  earth,  and  the  meaD«t 
beggar  on  the  dunghill,  in  the  notion  of  a  man;  the  beggar  is  a  man,  as  well  as  the 
monarch,  and  as  much  a  man ;  the  difference  consists  in  the  special  endowioena 
we  have  above  them  by  the  bounty  of  their  and  our  common  Creator.  We  are  less, 
if  compared  with  God,  than  the  worst,  meanest,  most  sordid  creature  can  be,  if 
compared  with  us.  Hath  not  a  bird  or  a  hare  (if  they  had  a  capacity)  more  reason 
to  complain  of  men's  persecuting  them  by  their  hawks  and  their  dogs  ?  but  wodd 
their  complaints  appear  reasonable,  since  both  were  made  for  the  use  of  man,  ind 
man  doth  but  use  the  nature  of  the  one  to  attain  a  benefit  by  the  other?  Have  ve 
Huy  reason  to  complain  of  God  if  he  lets  loose  other  creatures,  the  devouring  hounds 
of  the  world^to  bite  and  afflict  us?  We  must  not  open  our  lips  against  him,  ncr 
let  our  heart  swell  against  his  scourge,  since  both  they  and  we  were  made  for  hit 
use,  as  well  as  other  creatures  for  ours ;  this  is  a  reason  to  stifle  all  complaints  again^ 
(fod,  but  not  to  make  us  careless  of  preventing  afflictions,  or  emerging  out  of  then 
by  all  just  ways.  The  hare  hath  a  nature  to  shiu  for  itself  by  its  winding  and  tumiiu; 
and  the  bird  by  its  flight ;  and  neither  of  them  could  be  blamed,  if  they  wore  abi 
should  the  one  scratch  out  the  eyes  of  the  hounds,  and  the  other  sacrifice  the  ha«i 
to  its  own  fury. 

(1.)  It  is  a  folly  not  to  submit  to  him.  Why  should  we  strive  against  him,  sia< 
he  is  an  unaccountable  Sovereign,  and  Ogives  no  account  of  any  of  his  mattenJ* 
(Job  xxxiii.  13.)  Who  can  disannul  the  judgment  God  gives?  "rhere  is  no  appeal 
from  the  supreme  court ;  a  higher  court  can  repeal  or  null  the  sentence  of  an  inferior 
court,  but  the  sentence  of  the  highest  stands  irreversible,  but  by  itself  and  its  ovc 
authority.  It  is  better  to  lower  our  sails,  than  to  grapple  with  one  that  can  shoot* 
under  water ;  to  submit  to  that  Sovereign  whom  we  cannot  subdue. 

2.  It  shews  us  the  true  nature  of  patience  in  regard  of  God :  it  is  a  submisst* 
to  God's  sovereignty.  As  the  formal  object  of  obedience  is  the  authority'  of  Go* 
enacting  the  law,  so  the  formal  object  of  patience  is  the  authority  of  God  inflictiaj 
the  punishment :  as  his  right  of  commanning  is  to  be  eyed  in  the  one,  so  his  n^ 
of  punishing  is  to  be  considered  in  the  other.     This  was  Eli's  condition,  when  ^ 
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Iiad  received  a  messa^  that  might  put  flesh  and  hlood  into  a  mutiny,  the  rendiiu; 
the  priesthood  from  hi8  family,  and  tne  ruin  of  his  house ;  yet  this  consideration, '  It 
iB-the  Lord,'  cakns  him  into  suhmission,  and  a  willing  compliance  with  the  Divine 

Sleasure  (1  Sam.  iiL  18)  :  '  It  is  the  Loid,  let  him  do  what  seems  good  in  his  sight.' 
oh  was  of  the  same  strain  (Job  i.  21)  :  '  The  Lord  gives,  and  the  Lord  hath  tSken 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord; '  he  considers  God  as  a  sovereign,  who  was 
not  to  be  reproached,  or  have  any  thing  uncomely  uttered  of  him,  for  what  he  had 
done.  To  be  patient  because  we  cannot  avoid  it,  or  resist  it,  is  a  violent,  not  a 
loyal  patience ;  but  to  submit  because  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  inflict;  to  be  silent, 
because  the  sovereignty  of  God  doth  order  it,  is  a  patience  of  a  true  complexion. 
The  other  kind  of  patience  is  no  other  than  that  of  an  enemy  that  will  free  himself 
at  soon  as  he  can,  and  by  any  way,  though  never  so  violent,  that  offers  itsel£  This 
sort  of  patience  is  that  of  a  subject  acknowledging  the  supreme  authority  over  him, 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  ordered  by  the  will,  and  to  the  glory  of  God,  more  than  by 
his  own  will,  and  for  his  own  ease;  '  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth'  (Ps. 
zzzix.  10) ;  not  because  I  could  not  help  it,  but '  because  thou  didst  it,'  thou  who 
art  my  sovereign  Lord.  The  greatness  <tf  God  claims  an  awful  and  inviolable  respect 
from  his  creatures  in  what  way  soever  he  doth  dispose  of  them ;  this  is  due  to  hun ; 
■ince  liis  kingdom  ruleth  over  all,  his  kingdom  should  be  acknowledged  by  all,  and 
his  royal  authority  submitted  to  in  all  that  he  doth. 


Discourse  XIV. 

ON  GOD'S  PATIENCE. 

Nabum  I.  3. — The  Lord  is  slaw  to  anger,  and  great  in  power,  and  wiU  not  at  aU 
acquit  the  wicked :  the  Lord^  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the  ttorm,  and 
the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet. 

The  subject  of  this  prophecv  is  God's  sentence  against  Nineveh,  the  head  and 
metropolis  of  the  Ass3man  empure :  a  city  famous  for  its  strength,  and  thickness  of 
its  walls,  and  the  multitude  of  its  towers  for  defence  aeainst  an  enemy.  The  forces 
of  this  empire  did  God  use  as  a  scourge  against  the  Israelites,  and  by  their  hands 
ruined  Samaria,  the  chief  city  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  transplanted  them  as  captives 
into  another  country  (2  Kings  xviL  5,  6),  about  six  years  after  Hezekiah  came  to 
the  crown  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xviiL  compared  with  chap.  xvii.  6),  in  whose  time, 
or,  as  some  think,  later,  Nahum  uttered  this  prophecy.  'The  name,  Nahum,  signifies 
Comforter ;  though  the  matter  of  his  prophecy  be  dreadful  to  Nineveh,  it  was  com- 
fortable to  the  people  of  God :  for  a  promise  is  made,  ver.  7,  '  The  Lord  is  good,  a 
stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  and  he  knoweth  them  that  trust  in  him.'  And  an 
encoiuragement  to  Judah,  to  keep  their  solemn  feasts,  ver.  15  :  and  also  in  chap. 
u,  3,  wim  a  declaration  of  the  misery  of  Nineveh,  and  the  destruction  of  it   Observe, 

1.  In  all  the  fears  of  God's  people,  God  will  have  a  Comforter  for  them.  Judah 
might  well  be  dejected  with  the  calamity  of  their  brethren,  not  knowing  but  it  might 
be  their  own  turn  shortly  after.  They  knew  not  where  die  ambition  of  the  Assyrian 
would  stop ;  but  God  by  his  prophets  calms  their  fears  of  their  furious  neighbour,  by 
predicting  to  them  the  ruin  of  their  feared  adversary. 

2.  The  destruction  of  the  church's  enemies  is  the  comfort  of  the  church.  By  that 
God  isglorified  in  his  justice,  and  the  church  secured  in  its  worship. 

3.  The  victories  of  persecutors  secure  them  not  from  being  the  triumphs  of  others. 
The  Assyrians  that  conauered  and  captived  Israel,  were  themselves  to  be  conquered 
and  captived  by  the  Medes.  The  whole  oppressing  empire  is  threatened  with 
destruction  in  the  ruin  of  their  chief  city ;  accordingly  it  was  accomplished^  and  the 
empire  extinguished  by  a  greater  power.  God  bums  the  rod  when  it  hath  done  the 
work  he  appointed  it  mr ;  and  the  wisp  of  straw  wherewith  the  vessels  are  scoured, 
Is  flung  into  the  fire,  or  upon  the  dunshill. 

Nahum  begins  his  prophecy  majestically,  with  a  description  of  the  wrath  and  fiiry 
of  God.  (Ver.  2),  *  God  is  jealous,  and  the  Lord  revengeth;  the  Lord  revengeth, 
and  is  furious :  the  Lord  will  take  vengeance  on  his  adversaries,  and  reserveth  wrath 
for  his  enemies.'    And  therefore  the  whole  of  it  is  called  (ver.  1),  '  The  burden  oi 
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Nineveb,'  ak  thoM  propheciei  are,  which  are  compoaed  of  threateninga  ofjudgaau, 
which  lie  aa  ft  mighty  weight  upon  the  headi  and  backa  of  ainnera. 

God  it  jfolatu — jealous  of  his  glory  and  worship,  and  jealoua  for  his  people,  ai 
their  security.  He  cannot  long  ^ar  the  oppressions  of  hia  people,  and  tne  boubrf 
bis  enemies.  He  is  jealous  for  himself^  and  is  jealous  for  you  of  Judab,  who  re&a 
hb  worship.  He  is  not  forgetful  of  those  that  remember  bim,  nor  of  the  danger  d 
those  that  are  desirous  to  maintain  his  honour  in  the  world.  In  this  firat  ezpresaoo, 
the  prophet  uses  tlie  covenant  name,  God ;  the  covenant  nina,  '  I  am  your  God,' 
or  '  the  Lord  your  God ;'  mostly  God  without  Lord,  never  Lord  without  God:  u^ 
therefore,  his  jealousy  liere  is  meant  of  the  care  of  his  people,  and  the  relation  dia 
bis  actions  against  his  enemies  have  to  his  servants.  He  la  a  lover  of  his  own,  sad 
a  revenger  on  his  enemies. 

Tfie  Lord  revengeth^  mud  it  furiout, — He  now  describee  God  by  a  name  of  tan- 
rcignty  and  power,  when  he  describes  him  in  his  wrath  and  fury,  and  is  fttrioas. 
Heb.  non  ^D>  i'O'^^  rf  ^^  anger,  God  wiQ  vindicate  bis  own  glory,  and  hsrc 
bis  right  on  his  enemies  m  a  way  of  punishment,  if  they  will  not  give  it  him  in  t 
way  of  obedience.  It  is  three  times  repeated,  to  shew  the  certainty  of  the  iud^ 
mcnt ;  •  and  the  name  of  *  Lord'  added  to  every  one,  to  intimate  the  power  wdo^ 
witli  the  judgment  should  be  executed.  It  is  not  a  &therly  correction  of  childxcn 
in  a  way  of  mercy,  but  an  offended  Sovereign's  destruction  of  hia  enemies  in  a  vsf 
of  vengeance,  'i  here  is  an  anger  of  God  with  his  own  people,  which  bath  more  of 
mercy  than  wrath ;  in  this  is  i^  is  guided  by  his  boweb.  There  is  a  futy  of  God 
against  his  enemies,  wliere  there  is  sole  wrath  without  any  tincture  of  mercy; 
whon  his  sword  is  all  edge,  without  any  balsam  drops  upon  it.  Such  a  fuiy  ii 
David  deprecates  (Ps.  vi.  1) :  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  m  thy  an^r,  nor  chasten  me 
in  thy  sore  displeasure,'  with  a  fury  untempered  with  grace,  and  msupportable  wrath. 

lie  reserves  urath  for  his  enemies, — He  lays  it  up  in  hia  treasury,  to  be  brought 
out  and  expended  in  a  due  season.  '  Wrath'  is  supplied  by  our  translators,  and  ii 
not  in  the  Hebrew.  He  reserves,  what  ? — that  which  is  too  sharp  to  be  expressed!, 
too  great  to  be  conceived  :  a  vengeance  it  is.  And  Kin  "TOIII*!!  Ife  reserves  it 
He  that  hath  an  infinite  wrath,  he  reserves  it ;  that  hath  a  strength  and  power  to 
execute  it. 


anger  whereby 

the  wicked  are  consumed,  is  callejf  the  '  breath  of  nostrils'  (Job  iv.  9) ;  and  when  be 
is  angry,  smoke  and  fire  are  said  to  go  out  of  his  nostrfls  (2  Sam.  iL  9);  and  in 
Psalm  bociv.  1,  '  Why  doth  thy  anger  spioke?'  Heb,  'VTbj  do  thy  nostrila  smoke  f 
So  the  rage  of  a  horse,  when  he  is  provoked  in  battle,  is  called  the  glory  of  hit 
nostrils  (Job  xxxix.  20).  He  breathes  quick  fumes,  and  neighs  with  nuy.  And 
slowness  to  anger  is  here  expressed  by  the  phrase  of '  long  or  wide  noatiila  :  because 
in  a  vehement  anger,  the  blood  boiling  about  the  heart,  exhales  men's  spirits,  which 
fume  up,  and  break  out  in  dilated  nostrila  But  where  the  passages  are  straighter 
the  spirits  have  not  so  quick  a  vent,  and  therefore  raise  more  motions  within ;  or, 
because  the  wider  the  nostrils  are,  the  more  cool  air  is  drawn  in  to  temper  the  heat 
of  the  heart,  where  the  angry  spirits  are  gathered ;  and  so  the  passion  is  allayed, 
and  sooner  calmed.  God  speaks  of  himself  in  Scripture  often  after  the  rate  of  men; 
Jeremiali  jjrays  (eh.  xv.  15)  that  God  would  not  take  him  away  in  his  long-suffer- 
ing,y/«6.  *  in  the  length  of  his  nostrils,'  i.  ^.  Be  not  slow  and  backward  in  thy  anger 
against  my  persecutors,  as  to  give  them  time  and  opportunity  to  destroy  me. 
The  nostrils,  as  well  as  other  members  of  a  human  body,  are  ascribed  to  God. 
He  is  slow  to  anger ;  he  hath  anger  in  his  nature,  but  is  not  always  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it 

And  great  in  power,^T)m  may  refer  to  his  patience  as  the  cause  of  it,  or  as  a 
bar  to  the  abuse  of  it 

1.  *  He  is  slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power,*/,  e,  his  power  moderatea  bis  anger ; 
he  IS  not  so  impotent  as  to  be  at  the  command  of  his  passions,  aa  men  are ;  be  can 
restoun  his  anger  under  just  provocations  to  exercise  it  His  power  over  himself 
IS  the  cause  of  his  slowness  to  wrath,  as  Numb.  xiv.  17:  '  Let  the  power  of  my 
Lord  be  great,  saith  Moses,  when  he  pleads  for  the  Israelites'  pardon.     Men  that 

Va\  lUb«iA^  en  (oe. 
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•re  great  in  the  world  are  quick  in  passions,  and  are  not  so  ready  to  forgire  an 
injury,  or  bear  with  an  offender,  as  one  of  a  meaner  rank.  It  is  a  want  of  a  power 
over  a  man's  self  that  makes  him  do  unbecoming  things  upon  a  provocation.  A 
prince  that  can  bridle  his  passion,  is  a  king  over  himse^  as  well  as  over  his  sub- 
jects. God  is  slow  to  anger,  because  great  in  power :  he  hath  no  less  power  over 
nimself  than  over  his  creatures :  he  can  sustain  great  injuries  without  an  immediate 
and  quick  revenge  :  he  hath  a  power  of  patience,  as  well  as  a  power  of  justice. 

2.  Or  thus :  *  He  is  slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power.'   He  is  slow  to  anger,  but 
not  for  want  of  power  to  revenge  himself;   his  power  is  as  great  to  punish,  as  his 
patience  to  spare.     It  seems  thus,  that  slowness  to  anger  is  brought  in  as  an  objeo- 
tion  against  the  revenge  proclaimed.  What  do  you  teu  us  of  vengeance,  vengeancCi 
nothing  but  such  repetitions  of  vengeance  ? — as  though  we  were  ignorant  tmit  God 
is  slow  to  anger.     It  is  true,  saith  the  prophet,  I  acknowledge  it  as  much  as  you, 
that  God  is  slow  to  anger ;   but  withal,  great  in  power.    His  anger  certainly  sue* 
ceeds  his  abused  patience ;  he  will  not  uways  bndle  in  his  wrath,  but  one  time  or 
other  let  it  marcn  out  in  ^ry  against  his  adversaries.    The  Assyrians,  who  had 
captived  the  ten  tribes,  and  been  victorious  a  little  against  the  Jews,  might  think 
that  the  God  of  Israel  had  been  conquered  by  their  gods,  as  well  as  the  people  pro- 
fessing him  had  been  subdued  by  their  arms ;   that  God  had  lost  all  ois  power : 
axkd  the  Jews  might  argue,  from  God's  patience  to  his  enemies,  against  the  credit 
of  the  prophet's  denouncing  revenge.    The  prophet  answers,  to  uie  terror  of  tiie 
one,  and  tne  comfort  of  the  other,  that  this  indulgence  to  his  enemies,  and  not 
accounting  with  them  for  their  crimes,  proceeded  from  the  greatness  of  his  patience, 
and  not  from  any  debility  in  his  power.     As  it  refers  to  the  Assyrian,  it  may  be 
rendered  thus :   i  ou  Ninevites,  upon  your  repentance  after  Jonah's  thundering  of 
judgments,  are  witnesses  of  the  slowness  of  God  to  anger,  and  had  your  punish- 
ments deferred ;  but,  falling  to  your  old  sins,  you  shall  mid  a  real  pimishment,  and 
that  he  hath  as  much  power  to  execute  his  ancient  direatenings,  as  he  had  then 
compassion  to  recall  them  :   his  patience  to  you  then  was  not  for  want  of  power 
to  ruin  you,  but  was  the  effect  of  his  gooaness  towards  you.     As  it  refers  to 
the  Jews,  it  may  be  thus  paraphrased :  Do  not  despise  this  threatening  against 
your  enemies  because  of  the  greatness  of  their  might,  the  seeming  stability  of  their 
empire,  and  the  terror  they  possess  all  the  nations  with  round  about  them :  it  mav 
be  long  before  it  comes,  but  assure  yourselves  the  threatening  I  denounce  shau 
certainly  be  executed ;  though  he  haw  patience  to  endure  them  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  (for  so  long  it  was  before  Nineveh  was  destroyed  after  this 
threatening,  as  Ribera,  in  locJ*  computes  from  the  years  of  the  reign  of  the  kings  of 
Judah),  yet  he  hath  also  power  to  verify  his  word,  and  accompUsh  his  will :  assure 
yourselves,  he  will  not  at  all  acquit  the  wicked. 

He  will  not  acquit  the  wicked, — He  will  not  always  account  the  criminal  an  inno- 
cent, as  he  seems  to  do  by  a  present  sparing  of  them,  and  dealing  with  them  as 
if  they  were  destitute  of  any  provoking  carnage  towards  him,  and  he  void  of  any 
resentment  of  it  He  will '  not  acquit  the  wicked :'  how  is  this  ?  Who  then  can 
be  saved?  Is  there  no  place  for  remission?  He  will ' not  acquit  the  wicked,'  Le. 
be  will  not  acquit  obstinate  sinners.  As  he  hath  patience  for  the  wicked,  so  he 
hath  mercy  for  the  penitent  The  wicked  are  the  suojects  of  his  long-suffering,  but 
not  of  lus  acquitting  grace ;  he  doth  not  presently  punish  their  sins,  because  ne  is 
alow  to  anger ;  but  without  their  repentance  he  will  not  blot  out  their  sins,  because 
he  is  riehteous  in  judgment :  if  God  should  acquit  them  without  repentance  for 
their  crimes,  he  must  nimself  repent  of  his  own  law  and  righteous  sanction  of  it 
^  He  wUl  not  acquit,'  t.  e.  he  will  not  go  back  from  the  thing  he  hath  spoken,  and 
forbear,  at  long  run,  the  punishment  he  hath  threatened. 

The  Lord  hath  hit  way  in  the  whirlwind. — ^The  way  of  God  signifies  sometimes 
the  law  of  God,  sometimes  the  providential  operations  of  God :  '  Is  ntt  my  ws^ 
equal  ? '  (Ezek.  xviii.  25.)     It  seems  there  to  take  in  both. 

And  in  the  storm,  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet, — ^The  prophet  desoibes 
here  the  fight  of  God  with  the  Assyrians,  as  if  he  rushed  upon  them  with  a  mi^ty 
noise  of  an  army,  raising  the  dust  with  the  feet  of  their  horses,  and  motion  of  their 
chariots.^  Symbolically,  it  signifies  the  multitude  of  the  Chaldean  and  Median 
forcesi  invading,  besieging,  and  storming  the  city.     It  signifies, 

(6)  Page  859.  coL  1.  (e)  Tirlnut,  in  Ice, 
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1.  ne  rule  <^pnnrid«iiee.  Theway  of  Godiiin  ererr  molioii  of  As 
1m  ndes  all  fStAnm,  wMrlwind,  •tomu,  ckmds ;  bis  way  it  m  all  tliflir  valk^  m  ihi 
whirlinn  andraifteriiigi  of  the  one,  in  die  laiiing  ^d  diaMlfing  die  oAcr.  Hi 
Uowi  up  die  wind%  andcompacti  die  ckmdi,  to  make  diem  aervleeabla  toUi  dofpa 

8.  "[ne  management  oi  wan  by  Ood.  His  wayis  in  die  atonn :  aa  lie  vsi  At 
Captain  of  die  Assyrians  aninst  Samaria,  so  be  will  be  die  (kptain  of  tte  Msfa 
■gainst  Ninereb :  as  Ivad  was  not  so  mueb  wasted  by  the  Aaayilaua  as  Ij  As 
Iioidt  wbolened  and  anned  tbeir  forces;  so  Nineveh  shall  be  anhreited* mdar Iv 
God,  than  by  die  anns  of  die  Medes.  Tbebr  lone  is  deaeribed  not  to  be  so  am 
ftom  human  power  as  Di? ine.  God  is  President  in  all  the  eommodoas  sf  Ai 
worid,  his  way  is  in  every  whiriwind. 

3.  The  eadneai  of  essenting  die  judgment  Heisofaogreat  powerdMtbseai 
•xdte  tempests  in  die  dr,  and  overthrow  diem  widi  die  cloooa,  wbidi  sn  Ai 
dust  of  Us  feet :  be  can  Uind  bis  enemies,  and  avenge  himaelf  on^  diem:  bs  b 
Lord  of  olondi^  and  can  fill  dieir  womb  widi  bail,  lif^tninga,  and  dnudnb  ^ 
burst  out  upon  diose  he  kmdles  bis  anger  against :  be  is  of  so  great  force,  daitbi 
needs  not  use  the  strengdi  of  bis  arm,  but  the  dust  of  hia  iee^  to  cftel  lb 
destroring  punoee. 

4.  The  suddenness  of  the  judgment    Whiilwinds  come  sudden]^,  widMil  flif 
bariiingeri  to  give  notice  of  their  nyproach :  donds  are  swift  in  their 
<  Who  are  those  -dut  fly  as  a  dondr  (Isa.  Ix.  8),  ia.  widi  a  mi^ty 


What  God  dodi,  be  shall  do  on  die  sudden,  come  upon  tfaem  befbie  dny  sn 
aware,  be  too  q;uick  for  them  in  bis  motion  to  overrun  and  ofeneach  ttnk 
The  winds  are  described  widi  wings,  in  resaid  of  die  cpucknesa  of  their  motei 

6.  The  terror  of  judgments.  *  The  Lord  hadi  hb  way  in  the  whiriwindi'  i&b 
mat  displeasure.  Theanger  of  the  Lord  is  often  compared  to  a  storm ;  bsiM 
bring  douds  of  judgments  i^on  them,  many  and  thick,  as  terrible  as  wbea  a  df 
is  turned  into  night,  by  the  mustering  of  the  darkest  donds  that  interpose  bolisn 
die  sun  and  the  earth.  ^Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him,  and  a  finflHi 
beforehim,' when  he 'burnsiqphiseneniies' (FkzcviL2,3).  Hm  judgmcali  mI 


Kave  terror  without  mercy,  as  douds  obscure  the  light,  and  are  dairk 
the  face  and  glory  of  the  sun,  and  cut  off  its  refiresUng  beams  from  the 
Clouds  note  multitude  and  obscurity ;  God  could  crush  them  without  a  whirlwisi 
beat  them  to  powder  with  one  touch,  but  he  will  bring  his  judgments  in  the  wtd 
surprising  and  amazing  manner  to  flesh  and  blood,  so  diat  all  their  glory  shall  b 
changed  into  nothing  but  terror,  by  the  noise  of  the  bellowing  winds,  and  the  doai^ 
like  ink,  blacking  the  heavens. 

6.  The  confusion  of  the  offenders  upon  God's  proceeding.  A  whirlwind  is  iik 
only  a  boisterous  wind,  that  hurls  and  rolls  every  thing  out  of  its  place,  but,  If 
its  circular  motion,  by  its  winding  to  all  points  of  die  compass,  it  confounds  tl^ 
and  jumbles  them  together.  It  keeps  not  one  point,  but,  by  a  circumgyrslba 
toucheth  upon  all.  Clouds,  like  dust,  snail  be  blown  in  their  face,  and  gum  up  tkir 
eyej :  they  shall  be  in  a  posture  of  confusion,  not  know  what  counsels  to  take,  vbt 
motions  to  resolve  upon.  Let  them  look  to  every  point  of  heaven  and  earth,  tbcy 
shall  meet  with  a  whirlwind  to  confound  them,  and  cloudy  dust  to  blind  them. 

7.  The  irresistibleness  of  the  judgment  Winds  have  more  than  a  giant-Gb 
force,  a  torrent  of  compacted  air,  tha^  with  an  invincible  wilftilness,  b^rs  all  bcfbe 
it,  displaceth  the  firmest  trees,  and  levels  the  tallest  towers,  and  pulls  up  bodb 
from  their  natural  place.  Clouds  also  are  over  our  heads,  and  above  our  reeek: 
when  God  places  them  upon  his  people  for  defence  they  are  an  invincible  secorilf 
(Isa.  iv.  5);  and  when  he  moves  them,  as  his  chariot,  against  a  people,  theyfli 
in  an  irresistible  destruction.  Tims  the  ruin  of  the  wicked  is  described  (Pwr. 
X.  25) :  '  As  the  whirlwind  passes,  so  is  the  wicked  no  more :'  it  blows  the* 
down,  swaeps  them  away,  they  irrecoverably  fall  before  the  force  of  it  WW 
heart  can  endure,  and  what  hands  can  be  strong,  in  the  days  wherein  God  doth  id 
with  them  I  (Ezek.  xxii.  14.)  Thus  is  the  judgment  against  Nineveh  described; 
God  hath  his  way  in  the  whiriwind,  to  thunder  down  their  strongest  walls,  wbii 
were  so  thick  that  chariote  could  march  abreast  upon  them ;  and  batter  down  tbff 
■™^ty  towers,  which  that  cit^  had  in  multitudes  upon  their  walls. 

They  are  the  first  words  I  intend  to  insist  upon,  to  treat  of  the  Patience  of  G^ 
described  m  tbose  words, '  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger.' 
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Doctrine.  Slowness  to  anger,  or  admirable  patience,  is  the  property  of  the  Divine 
mature.     As  patience  signifies  suffering,  so  it  is  not  in  God.    The  Divine  nature  is 
impassible,  incapable  of  any  impair,  it  cannot  be  touched  by  the  violences  of  men, 
nor  the  essential  glory  of  it  be  diminished  by  the  injuries  of  men  ;  but  as  it  signifies 
«  willingness  to  defer,  and  an  unwillingness  to  pour  forth  his  wrath  upon  sinful 
creatures  ;  he  moderates  his  provoked  justice,  and  forbears  to  revenge  the  injuries 
lie  daily  meets  with  in  the  world.    He  suffers  no  grief  by  men's  wronging  him,  but 
ne  restrains  his  arm  from  pimishing  them  according  to  their  merits ;  and  thus  there 
MM  patience  in  every  cross  a  man  meets  with  in  the  world,  because,  though  it  be  a 
punishment,  it  is  less  than  is  merited  by  the  unrighteous  rebel,  and  less  than  may 
oe  inflicted  by  a  righteous  and  powerml  God.    This  patience  is  seen  in  lus  pro- 
Tidential  works  in  me  world :  '  He  suffered  the  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  way,' 
and  the  witness  of  his  providence  to  them  was  his  '  giving  them  rain  and  fruitml 
seasons,  filling  their  heart  with  food  and  gladness'  (Acts  xvL  17).    The  heathens 
took  notice  of  it,  and  signified  it  by  feigning  their  god  Saturn,  to  be  bound  a  whole 
year  in  a  soft  cord,  a  cord  of  wool,  and  expressed  it  by  this  proverb :  '  The  mills  of 
the  gods  grind  slowly;'  i,e,  God  doth  not  use  men  with  that  severity  that  they 
deserve ;   the  mills  being  usually  turned  by  criminals  condemned  to  that  work.^ 
This,  in  Scripture,  is  frequently  expressed  by  a  slowness  to  anger  (Ps.  ciii.  8),  some- 
times by  long-sufierine,  which  is  a  patience  with  duration  (Ps.  cxlv.  8 ;  Joel  ii.  13). 
He  is  slow  to  anger,  he  takes  not  the  first  occasions  of  a  provocation ;  he  is  long- 
sufieiing  (Rom.ix.22),  and  (Ps.lxxxvi.  15)  he  forbears  punishment  upon  many 
occasions  offered  him.     It  is  long  before  he  consents  to  give  fire  to  his  wrath,  and 
shoot  out  his  thunderbolts.     Sin  nath  a  loud  cry,  but  God  seems  to  stojf  his  ears, 
not  to  hear  the  clamour  it  raises  and  the  charge  it  presents.    He  keeps  his  sword  a 
long  time  in  the  sheath ;  one  calls  thepatience  or  God  the  sheath  of  his  sword, 
upon  those  words  (Ezek.  xxi.  3),  '  I  wiU  draw  forth  my  sword  out  of  his  sheath.' 
Ijiis  is  one  remarkable  letter  in  the  name  of  God ;  he  himself  proclaims  it  (Exod. 
zxxiv.  6) :  '  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful,  gracious,  and  long-suffering.'   And 
Moses  pleads  it  in  the  behalf  of  the  people  (Numb.  xiv.  18),  where  he  placeth  it  in 
the  first  rank ;  the  Lord  is  '  long-suffering,  and  of  great  mercy :'  it  is  the  first  spark 
of  mercy,  and  ushers  it  to  its  exercises  in  the  world.*    In  the  Lord's  proclamation 
it  is  put  in  the  middle  link,  mercy  and  truth  together ;  mercy  could  hiave  no  room 
to  act  if  patience  did  not  prepare  the  way ;   and  his  truth  and  goodness,  in  his 
promise  of  the  Redeemer,  would  not  have  been  manifest  to  the  world  if  he  had  shot 
nis  arrows  as  soon  as  men  committed  their  sins,  and  deserved  lus  punishment. 
This  perfection  is  expressed  by  other  phrases,  as  *  keeping  silence'  (PS|l.  21) :  '  These 
things  hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept  silence,'  ^Jlttf  inHI  JH^IRV  rTJiki  it  signifies 
to  behave  oneself  as  a  deaf  or  dumb  man.     I  did  not  fly  in  tny  face,  as  some  do, 
with  a  great  noise  upon  a  light  provocation,  as  if  their  life,  honour,  estates,  were  at 
the  stake ;  I  did  not  presenUy  call  thee  to  the  bar,  and  pronounce  judicial  sentence 
upon  thee  according  to  the  law,  but  demeaned  myself  as  if  I  had  been  ignorant  of 
iny  crimes,  and  had  not  been  invested  with  the  power  of  judging  thee  for  them ; 
Chald.  *  I  waited  for  thy  conversion.'     God's  patience  is  the  silence  of  his  justice, 
and  the  first  whisper  of  his  mercy.     It  is  also  expressed  by  not  layine  folly  to  men 
(Job  xxiv.  12)  ;  men  groan  under  the  oppressions  of  others,  yet  Goa  lays  not  foUv 
to  them,  t.  e.  to  the  oppressots ;  God  suffers  them  to  go  on  with  impunity.  He  doth 
not  deliver  his  people  because  he  would  try  them,  and  takes  not  revenue  upon  the 
unrighteous,  because  in  patience  he  doth  bear  with  them :  patience  is  the  life  of 
his  providence  in  this  world.     He  chargeth  not  men  with  their  crimes  here,  but 
reserves  them,  upon  impenitency,  for  another  trial.    This  attribute  is  so  great  a  one, 
that  it  is  signally  called  by  the  name  of  *  Perfection'    (Matt.  v.  45,  48).     He  had 
been  speakmgof  Divine  goodness,  and  patience  to  evil  men,  and  he  concludes,  *  Be 
you  perfect,'  &c.  implying  it  to  be  an  amazing  perfection  in  the  Divine  nature,  and 
worthy  of  imitation. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this,  I.  Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  this  patience. 
II.  Wherein  it  is  manifested.  III.  Why  God  doth  exercise  so  much  patience. 
IV.  The  Use. 

I.  The  nature  of  this  patience. 

id)  Rhodigi.  lib.  t1.  S.  14.  («)  AnXov  M  on  hyx'tpi^ov  ripr  nfutfiap  naktt,  koXIov  M 
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God*8  slowness  to  anger  is  a  prcatcr  argument  of  his  power  than  tbe  creatiBg  a 

"world,  or  the  power  of  dissolving  it  by  a  word ;  in  this  he  hath  a  dominion  over 

creatures,  in  the  other  over  himself;  this  is  the  reason  he  will  not  return  to  destroy; 

because  '  I  am  God,  and  not  man'  (Hos.  xi.  9)  ;  I  am  not  so  weak  and  impoloit 

as  man,  that  cannot  restrain  his  anger.     This  is  a  strength  possessed  only  \ff  a 

God,  wherein  a  creature  is  no  more  able  to  parallel  him,  than  in  any  otber;  » 

that  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  Lord  of  himself;  as  it  is  in  the  verse  before  the  text, 

that  he  is  the  Lord  of  anger,  in  the  Hebrew,  instead  of '  fiiriout,'  as  we  tnuulateit; 

so  he  is  the  Lord  of  patience.     The  end  why  God  is  patient,  is  to  shew  his  pover. 

*  What  if  God,  willing  to  shew  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endnred 

with  much  long-sufiering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction  V  (Rom.  iz.  21) 

To  shew  his  wrath  upon  sinners,  and  his  power  over  himself  in  bearing  mch  indii^ 

nities,  and  forbearing  punishment  so  long,  when  men  were  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  far 

destruction,  of  whom  there  was  no  hopes  of  amendment  Had  he  immediately  broken 

in  pieces  those  vessels,  his  power  had  not  so  eminently  appeared  as  it  hath  done, 

in  tolerating  them  so  long,  that  had  provoked  him  to  take  them  oflT  so  often ;  there 

is  indeed  the  power  of  his  aneer,  and  there  is  the  power  of  his  patience ;  and  liii 

power  is  more  seen  in  his  patience  than  in  his  wrath  :  it  is  no  wonder  that  He  tlut 

IS  above  all,  is  able  to  crush  all;  but  it  is  a  wonder,  that  he  that  is  provoked  by  all, 

doth  not,  upon  the  first  provocation,  rid  his  hands  of  alL     This  is  the  reason  why 

he  did  bear  such  a  weight  of  provocations  from  vessels  of  wrath,  prepared  for  nsB, 

that  he  might  yvcupttrcu  to  dvparoy  avrov,  shew  what  he  was  able  to  do,  the  lordikf 

uid  royalty  he  had  over  himselfl  The  power  of  God  is  more  manifest  in  his  patieioi 

to  a  multitude  of  sinners,  than  it  would  be  in  creating  millions  of  worlds  oat  d 

nothing ;  this  was  the  dvvardv  avrov^  a  power  over  himself. 

5.  This  patience  being  a  branch  of  mercy,  the  exercise  of  it  is  founded  in  tk 
death  of  Christ  Without  the  consideration  of  this,  we  can  give  no  account  why 
Divine  patience  should  extend  itself  to  us,  and  not  to  the  fallen  aneela.  The 
threatemng  extends  itself  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  fallen  angels ;  the  threatfuiBg 
must  necessarily  have  sunk  man,  as  well  as  those  glorious  creatures,  had  not 
Christ  stepped  in  to  our  relief.  Had  not  Christ  interposed  to  satisfy  die  jmtiee 
of  God,  man  upon  his  sin  had  been  actually  bound  over  to  punishment,  as  wd  as 
the  fallen  angels  were  upon  theirs,  and  been  fettered  in  chains  as  strong  as  tbo« 
spirits  feel.'  The  reason  why  man  was  not  hurled  into  the  same  deplorable  condidflo 
upon  his  sin,  as  they  were,  is  Christ's  promise  of  taking  our  nature,  and  not  thein 
Had  God  designed  Christ's  taking  their  nature,  the  same  patience  had  been  eitf- 
cised  towards  them,  and  the  same  offers  would  have  been  made  to  them,  as  are  mad? 
to  us.  In  regard  of  these  fruits  of  this  patience,  Christ  is  said  to  buy  the  wickedeit 
apostates  from  him:  *  Denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them*  (1  Pet.  iL  1).  Sud» 
were  bought  by  him,  as  *  bring  upon  themselves  just  destruction,  and  whose  damn*- 
tion  slumoers  not'  (ver.  3) ;  he  purchased  the  continuance  of  their  lives,  and  the  staj 
of  their  execution,  that  offers  of  grace  might  be  made  to  them.  This  patience  must 
be  either  upon  the  account  of  the  law,  or  the  gospel ;  for  there  are  no  other  roks, 
whereby  God  governs  the  world.  A  fruit  of  the  law  it  was  not ;  that  spake  nothii? 
but  curses  after  disobedience ;  not  a  letter  of  mercy  was  writ  upon  that,  and  therr- 
fore  nothing  of  patience ;  death  and  wrath  were  denounced ;  no  slowness  to  angtf 
intimated.  It  must  be  therefore  upon  the  account  of  the  gospel,  and  a  fruit  of  ix 
covenant  of  grace,  whereof  Christ  was  Mediator.  Besides  this  perfection  beiDf 
God's  *  waiting  that  he  might  be  gracious'  (Isa.  xxx.  18),  that  which  made  way  f« 
God's  grace  made  way  for  his  waiting  to  manifest  it  God  discovered  not  fea 
grace,  but  in  Christ;  and  therefore  discovered  not  liis  patience  but  in  Christ;  its 
in  him  lie  met  with  the  satisfaction  of  his  justice,  that  he  might  have  a  ground  lof 
the  manifestation  of  his  patience.  And  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  wherein  the  li» 
of  a  beast  was  accepted  for  the  sin  of  a  man,  discovered  the  ground  of  his  forbear 
ance  of  them  to  be  the  expectation  of  the  great  Sacrifice,  whereby  sin  was  to  be 
completely  expiated  (Gen.  viii.  21).  The  publication  of  his  patience  to  the  endrf 
the  world  is  presently  after  the  sweet  savour  he  found  in  Noah's  sacrifice.  'Hw 
promised  and  designed  coming  of  Christ,  was  the  cause  of  that  patience  Go^ 
exercised  before  in  the  world ;  and  his  gathering  the  elect  togetlier,  is  the  reasoac^ 
his  patience  since  his  death. 

(/)  Testard.  de  Natur.  et  Grat.  Thess.  1 19. 
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6.  The  natnralnets  of  hb  veracity  and  holiness,  and  the  ttrictnets  of  his  juftice 
we  no  bars  to  the  exercise  of  his  patience. 

(1.)  His  veracity.     In  those  tmeatenings  where  the  punishment  is  expressed,  but 
not  Uie  time  of  in^ctinff  it  prefixed  and  determined  in  the  threatening,  his  veracity 
suffers  no  damage  by  the  aelaying  execution ;  so  it  be  once  done,  uiough  a  long 
time  after,  the  credit  of  his  truth  stands  unshAen :  as  when  God  promises  a  thing 
wiUiout  fixing  the  time,  he  is  at  liberty  to  pitch  upon  what  time  he  pleases  for  the 
performance  of  it,  without  staining  his  faithfulness  to  his  word,  by  not  giving  the 
uiing  promised  presently.     Why  should  the  deferring  of  justice  upon  an  offender 
be  any  more  against  his  veracity  than  his  delaying  an  answer  to  the  petitions  of  a 
aupphant  ?    But  the  difference  will  lie  in  the  threatening.     '  In  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  die  the  death'  (Gen.  ii.  1 7).  The  time  was  there  settled ;  *  in  that 
day  thou  shalt  die ;'  some  refer  'day'  to  eatine,  not  to  dying ;  and  render  the  sentence 
thus :  I  do  not  prohibit  thee  the  eatinj^  this  miit  for  a  day  or  two,  but  continually. 
In  whatsoever  oay  thou  eatest  thereof;  thou  shalt  die ;  but  not  understanding  his 
dyinff  that  very  day  he  should  eat  of  it ;  referring  *  day '  to  the  extensiveness  of  the 
prohibition,  as  to  time.     But  to  leave  (his  as  uncertain,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
as  in  some  threateninsfs  a  condition  is  implied,  though  not  expressed,  as  in  that 
positive  denouncing  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh :  *  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh 
shall  be  destroyed  (Jonah  iii.  4),  the  condition  is  implied ;  unless  they  humble 
themselves,  and  repent;  for  upon  their  repentance,  the  sentence  was  deferred.    So 
here,  '  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  die  the  death,'  or  certainly  die, 
unless  there  be  a  way  found  for  the  expiation  of  thy  crime,  and  the  righting  my 
honour.  This  condition,  in  rejeard  of  the  event,  may  as  well  be  asserted  to  be  implied 
in  this  threatening,  as  that  of  repentance  was  in  the  other ;  or  rather,  *  thou  shalt 
die,'  thou  shalt  die  spiritually,  thou  shalt  lose  that  image  of  mine  in  thy  nature,  that 
righteousness  which  is  as  much  the  life  of  thy  soul  as  thy  soul  is  the  life  of  thy 
body ;  that  ^hteousness  whereby  thou  art  enabled  to  live  to  me  and  thy  own 
happiness.     What  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  a  quickening  soul,  that  the  image  of 
Goa  is  to  the  soul,  a  quickening  image.     Or  *  tnou  shalt  die  the  death,'  or  certeinly 
die ;  thou  shalt  be  liable  to  death.     And  so  it  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  an  actuu 
death  of  the  body,  but  the  merit  of  death,  and  the  necessity  of  death ;  thou  wilt  be 
obnoxious  to  death,  which  will  be  avoided,  if  thou  dost  forbear  to  eat  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit ;  thou  shalt  be  a  guilty  person,  and  so  under  a  sentence  of  death,  that  I 
may,  when  I  please,  inflict  it  on  thee.s  Death  did  come  upon  Adam  that  day,  because 
\is  nature  was  vitiated ;  he  was  then  also  under  an  expectation  of  death,  he  was 
obnoxious  to  it,  though  that  day  it  was  not  poured  out  upon  bim  in  the  full  bitterness 
and  gall  of  it :  as  when  the  apostle  saith,  *  The  body  is  dead  because  of  sin*  (Rom. 
viii.  10),  he  speaks  to  the  living,  and  yet  tells  them  the  body  was  dead  because  of 
sin ;  he  oceans  no  more  than  that  it  was  xmder  a  sentence,  and  so  a  necessity  of  dying, 
though  not  actually  dead ;  so  thou  shalt  be  under  the  sentence  of  death  that  day, 
as  certainly  as  if  that  day  thou  shouldst  sink  into  the  dust :  and  as  by  his  patience 
towards  man,  not  sending  forth  death  upon  him  in  all  the  bitter  ingrecuents  of  it,  his 
justice  afterwards  was  more  eminent  upon  man's  surety,  than  it  would  have  been  if  it 
nad  been  then  employed  in  all  its  severe  operations  upon  man.   So  was  his  veracity 
eminent  also  in  makmg  good  this  threatening,  in  inflicting  the  punishment  included 
in  it  upon  our  nature  assumed  by  a  mighty  Person,  and  upon  that  Person  in  our 
nature,  who  was  infinitely  higher  than  our  nature.   / 

(2.)  His  justice  and  righteousness  are  not  prejudiced  b^  his  patience.  There  is 
a  hatred  of  the  sin  in  his  holiness,  and  a  sentence  past  against  the  sin  in  his  justice^ 
tliough  the  execution  of  that  sentence  be  suspenaed,  and  the  person  reprieved  by 
patience,  which  is  implied,  Eccles.  viii.  11:  *  Because  sentence  against  an  evu 
work  is  not  executed  speedily ;  therefore,  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  b  fully  set 
in  them  to  do  evil ; '  sentence  is  past,  but  a  speedy  execution  is  stopped.  Some  of 
the  heathens,  who  would  not  imagine  God  unjust,  and  yet,  seeing  the  villanies  and 
oppressions  of  men  in  the  world  remain  unpunished,  and  freqiiently  beholding 
prosperous  wickedness,  to  free  him  from  the  charge  of  injustice,  denied  his  providence 
and  actual  government  of  the  world ;  for  if  he  did  .take  notice  of  human  affairs,  and 
concern  himself  in  what  was  done  upon  the  earth  they  could  not  think  an^  Infinite 
Goodness  and  Justice  could  be  so  slow  to  punish  oppressors,  and  relieve  the  miserable, 

{g)  Perer,  in  loe. 
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mid  leare  the  wortd  in  that  disorder  under  the  injmdce  of  men :  fhej  jodgei  adk 
a  iMitienoe  as  was  exercised  by  him,  if  he  did  gorem  die  wnildy  was  dnnm  ool 
ocyond  the  line  of  fit  and  just     Is  it  not  a  presmnptioo  m  men  to  prescribe  s  nk 
af  righteousness  and  conveniency  to  their  Creator?  It  m%ht  he  demanded  otmnk, 
wbi^ier  th^  nerer  injured  any  in  their  hres ;  and  when  certainty  they  have  cm 
way  or  another ;  would  they  not  think  it  a  veij  unworthy,  if  not  unjoat,  thing,  tbt 
a  person  so  injured  by  them  should  take  a  soeedy  and  severe  revenge  on  thoa.'— 
and  if  every  man  should  do  the  like,  would  tnere  not  be  a  speedy  despatch  rasde  of 
mankind  t    Would  not  the  world  be  a  shambles,  and  men  rusn  forwards  to  oae 
another's  destruction,  for  the  wrongs  they  hare  mutually  received  f  If  k  he  aemimted 
a  virtue  in  man,  and  no  unrighteousness,  not  presentty  to  he  all  on  fire  against  sn 
offence ;  hj  what  right  should  an^  question  the  consistency  of  God's  patience  with 
his  justice  7    Do  we  praise  the  lenity  of  parents  to  childxen,  and  shall  we  dispsnp 
the  long-suffining  of  God  to  men  ?    We  do  not  censure  the  righteonsnesa  of  pli^ 
sicians  and  chirurgeons,  because  they  cut  not  off  a  connpt  member  this  day  as  vdl 
as  to-ffionrow  ?    And  is  it  just  to  asperse  God,  because  he  doth  defer  his  vengcsaee 
which  man  assumes  to  himself  a  right  to  do?  We  never  account  him  a  had  govenMr 
that  defers  the  trial,  and  consequently  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  a  notmions 
offender,  for  important  reasons,  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  either  to  make  the 
nature  uf  his  crune  mme  evident,  or  to  find  out  the  rest  of  his  complices  by  his 
discovery.     A  eovemor,  indeed,  were  unjust,  if  he  commanded  that  which  were 
nnrighteous,  and  forbad  that  which  were  worthy  and  commendable ;  hut  if  he  deUvi 
the  execution  of  a  convict  (lender  for  weighty  reasons,  either  for  the  benefit  of  tot 
state  whereof  he  is  the  ruler,  or  for  some  advantage  to  the  offender  himself  to  niske 
him  have  a  sense  o(  and  a  regret  for  his  offence,  we  account  him  not  unjust  far 
this.   God  doth  not  by  his  patience  dispense  with  the  holiness  of  his  law,  nor  cut  off 
any  thing  from  its  due  autnority.     If  men  do  strengthen  themsdvea  by  his  lo^r- 
aunering  against  his  law,  it  is  their  fault,  not  any  unrighteousness  in  him ;  he  wul 
take  a  time  to  vindicate  the  righteousness  of  his  own  commands,  if  men  wiU  wholly 
neglect  tlie  time  of  his  patience,  in  forbearing  to  pay  a  dutiful  observance  to  liu 
precept.     If  justice  be  natural  to  him,  and  he  cannot  but  punish  sin,  yet  he  is  not 
necessitated  to  consume  sinners,  as  the  fire  doth  stubUe  put  into  it,  which  hath  no 
command  over  its  own  qualities  to  restrain  them  from  acting ;  but  God  ia  a  free 
agent,  and  may  choose  his  own  time  for  the  distribution  of  tiiat  punishment  his 
nature  leads  him  to.     Though  he  be  naturally  just,  yet  it  is  not  so  natural  to  him, 
as  to  deprive  him  of  a  dominion  over  his  own  acts,  and  a  freedom  in  the  exerting 
them  what  time  he  judgeth  most  convenient  in  his  wisdom.  God  is  necessarily  holy, 
and  is  necessarily  angry  with  sin ;  his  nature  can  never  like  it,  and  cannot  but  be 
displeased  with  it ;  yet  he  hath  a  liberty  to  restrain  the  effects  of  this  anger  for  a 
time,  without  disgracing  his  holiness,  or  being  interpreted  to  act  unrighteously ;  as 
well  as  a  prince  or  state  may  suspend  the  execution  of  a  law,  which  they  will  never 
break,  only  for  a  time  and  for  a  public  benefit     If  God  should  presenUy  execute 
his  justice,  this  perfection  of  patience,  which  is  a  part  of  his  goodness,  would  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  discovery ;  part  of  his  glory,  for  which  he  created  the  world, 
would  lie  m  obscurity  from  the  knowledge  of  his  creature;  his  justice  would  be 
signal  in  the  destruction  of  sinners,  but  this  stream  of  his  goodness  would  be  stopped 
np  from  any  motion.  One  perfection  must  not  doud  anotner;  God  hath  his  seasons 
to  discover  all,  one  after  another :  'The  times  and  seasons  are  in  his  own  power' 
(Acts  L  7) :  the  seasons  of  manifesting  his  own  perfections  as  weU  as  other  thines ; 
succession  of  them,  in  their  distinct  appearance,  makes  no  invasion  upon  the  rights 
of  any.    If  justice  should  complain  of  an  injury  from  patience,  because  it  is  delayed, 
patience  hath  more  reason  to  complain  of  an  injury  from  justice,  that  by  such  a  plea 
It  would  be  wholly  obscured  and  inactive :  for  this  perfection  hath  the  shortest  Ume 
to  act  its  part  of  any,  it  hath  no  sta^e  but  this  world  to  move  in ;  mercy  hath  a 
heaven,  and  justice  a  hell,  to  display  itself  to  eternity,  but  long-suffering  hath  only 
a  short-lived  earth  for  the  compass  of  its  operation.    Again,  justice  is  so  far  firom 
heing  wronged  by  patience,  that  it  rather  is  made  more  illustrious,  and  hath  the 
Ihller  scope  to  exercise  itself;  it  is  the  more  r^hted  for  being  deferred,  and  will 
have  stronger  grounds  than  before  for  its  activity ;  the  equity  of  it  will  be  more 
apparent  to  every  reason,  tiie  objections  more  fully  answered  agunst  it,  when  the 
WVf  of  dealing  with  sinnep  by  patience  hath  been  slighted.     When  this  dam  of 
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lonMufTering  is  removed,  the  floodi  of  fiery  justice  will  null  dowa  with  more  fbre« 
and  violence ;  justice  will  be  fully  recompeiiBed  for  the  delay,  when,  after  patience 
is  abused,  it  can  spiead  itself  over  the  offender  with  a  more  un^estionable  authority; 
it  will  have  more  arguments  to  hit  the  sinner  in  the  teeth  with,  and  silence  him ;  tliere 
will  be  a  sharper  edge  for  every  stroke;  the  sinner  must  not  only  pay  for  the  score 
of  his  former  sins,  but  the  score  of  abused  patience,  so  that  justice  hatn  no  reason  to 
commence  a  suit  against  God's  slowness  to  anger :  what  it  shall  want  by  the  fulness 
of  mercy  upon  the  truly  penitent,  it  will  gain  by  the  contempt  of  pataenoe  on  the 
impenitent  abusers.  When  men,  by  such  a  carria^,  are  ripened  for  the  atoroke  of 
justice,  justice  may  strike  without  any  regret  in  itself,  or  pull-back  from  mercy ; 
the  contempt  of  long-suffering  will  silence  the  pleas  of  the  one,  and  spirit  the  severity 
of  the  other.  To  conclude :  smce  God  hath  glorified  his  justice  on  Cnrist,  as  a  surety 
for  sinners,  his  jpatience  is  so  far  firom  interfering  with  the  rights  of  his  justice, 
that  it  promotes  it ;  it  is  diq>ensed  to  this  end,  that  God  might  pardon  with  honour, 
both  upon  the  score  of  purchased  mercy  and  contented  justice ;  that  by  a  penitent 
Hinner^  return  his  mercy  might  be  aduiowledged  free,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his 
justice  by  Christ  be  glorified  in  believing :  for  he  is  long-suffering  from  an  unwilling^ 
iiess  '  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  uH  should  come  to  repentance'  (2  Pet  iii.  9); 
t. «.  all  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  for  to  such  the  apostle  speaks,  and  calls  it 
*  long-suffering  to  us- ward ;'  and  repentance  being  an  acknowledgment  of  the  demerit 
of  sin,  and  a  breaking  off  unri^teousness,  gives  a  particular  glory  to  the  finest 
of  merev,  and  the  equity  of  justice. 

II.  The  second  thing,  How  this  patience  or  slowness  to  anger  is  manifested. 

1.  To  our  first  parents.  His  slowness  to  anger  was  evidencai  in  not  directing  his 
artillery  against  them,  when  they  first  attempted  to  rebeL  He  might  have  struck 
them  dead  when  they  began  to  bite  at  the  temptation,  and  were  inclinable  to  a 
Burrender ;  for  it  was  a  degree  of  sinning,  and  a  breach  of  loyalty  as  well,  though 
not  so  much  as  the  consummating  act  God  might  have  given  way  to  the  floods  of 
his  wrath  at  the  first  spring  of  man's  aspiring  thoughts,  when  Uie  monstrous 
motion  of  being  as  God  began  to  be  curdled  in  his  heart ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of 
any  of  their  embryo  sins  tul  they  came  to  a  ripeness,  and  started  out  of  the  womb 
of  their  minds  into  the  open  air :  and  after  he  had  brought  his  sin  to  perfection, 
Gud  did  not  presently  send  that  death  upon  him,  which  he  had  merited  but  con- 
tinued his  life  to  the  space  of  930  years  (Gen.  v.  5).  The  sun  and  stars  were  not 
arrested  from  doing  their  office  for  him.  Creatures  were  continued  for  his  use,  the 
earth  did  not  swalbw  him  up,  nor  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven  raze  out  the  memory 
of  him.  Though  he  had  deserved  to  be  treated  with  such  a  severity  for  his  ungrateful 
demeanour  to  his  Creator  and  Benefactor,  and  affecting  an  equality  with  him,  yet 
God  continued  him  with  a  sufficiency  for  his  content,  alter  he  turned  rebel,  though 
not  with  such  a  liberality  as  when  he  remained  a  loyal  subject;  and  though  he  fore- 
saw that  he  would  not  make  an  end  of  sinning,  but  with  an  end  of  living,  he  used 
him  not  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  used  the  devils.  He  added  days  and  years 
to  him,  alter  he  had  deserved  death,  and  hath  for  this  5000  years  continued  the 
propagation  of  mankind,  and  derived  firom  his  loins  an  innumerable  posterity,  and 
natn  crowned  multitudes  of  them  with  hoary  heads.  He  might  have  extinguished 
human  raoe  at  the  first ;  but  since  he  hath  preser\'ed  it  till  this  day,  it  must  be  intet^ 
preted  nothing  else  but  the  eflfect  of  an  admirable  patience. 

2.  His  slowness  to  anger  is  manifest  to  the  Gentiles.  What  they  were,  we  need 
no  other  witness  than  the  apostle  Paul,  who  sums  up  many  of  their  crimes  (Rom.  i. 
29 — 32).  He  doth  preface  the  catalogue  with  a  comprehensive  expression,  *  Being 
filled  with  all  unrighteousness ;'  and  concludes  it  with  a  dreadful  aggravation,  *  They 
not  only  do  tb«  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them.'  They  were  so 
soaked  and  naturalized  in  wickedness,  that  thev  had  no  delieht,  and  found  no  sweet- 
ness in  any  thing  else  but  what  was  in  itself  abominable ;  all  of  them  were  plunged 
in  idolatiy  and  superstition ;  none  of  them  but  either  set  up  their  great  men,  or 
creatures,  beneficial  to  the  world,  and  some  the  damned  spirits  in  his  stead,  and  paid 
an  adoration  to  insensible  creatures  or  devils,  which  was  due  to  God.  Some  were 
so  depraved  in  their  lives  and  actions,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  interest  of  the  rest  of 
the  worid,  that  they  should  have  been  extinguished  for  the  instruction  of  their  con- 
temporaries and  posterity.  The  best  of  thcui  had  turned  all  reliffion  into  a  fable, 
«oinad  a  woild  of  rites,  some  unnatural  in  themselves,  and  most  d  tntm  unbecoming 
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a  lilloiiil  tiiwtuw  to  cftr,  and  a  Ddtr  to  aeoept:  yet  he  did  noC  pnindyam 
IdiBMlf  ^{idDrt  them  1^  fin  and  fwora^  nor  itc^ppea  the  comae  of  Umr  j 
tioiiiy  nor  tear  out  all  Aoee  relies  of  natmral  light  which  were  left  in  dieir 
He  did  not  do  lAiat  he  m^t  haTO  done,  hot  he  winked  at  the  '  tiinca  of  Ihet 
ranoe'  (AdiZffi. 30),  their  ignorant  idolatry  f  ibr that  it  reiera  to  (ver. 89):  * 


tiuN^^  the  Godhead  waa  like  to  gold  or  dlTer,  or  etone  «mreii  lijr  art,  nd 
devioe ;  iSwiyiid»r,  orailookiiw  thrai.  He  demeaned  himeeu  ao^  aa  if  he  did  not  trisi 
notice  ef  them.  He  winked  aa  if  he  did  not  see  them,  and  voidd  not  dnl  m 
•everely  wilk  them :  the  eye  ef  hii  justioe  leeined  to  wink,  in  boI  calG^g  ttm  li 
an  aoeoont  for  thdr  an. 

8.  Hh  downem  to  anger  ii  manifeet  tothe  Iwaditea.  Ton  know  hofw  oAn  day 
are  aUed  a 'etifl^eekfld  people^'  they  are  eaid  to  do  eril 'from  their  yoaft^Tic 
from  the  time  whoein  mey  were  ere^ed  a  nation  and  camrannwaaiflli:  nd  Ifat 


die  cihr  had  heoi  a  provooatioD  of  hia  anger,  and  of  hie  finj,  from  the  dm  Ifat 
dieyb^  it,  even  to  this  day;'  •.«.  thedayof  Jeremiah'anpophMr,  'tbrt  heMll 


lemofo  it  ihHn  hefore  his  free'  (Jer.zzziLSl):  ibmitheaqraof  BoloineiwswsoBt 
whidi  is  too  mneh  a  enrtailing  of  the  text,  as  though  diehr  prorocotioDB  haatslaBi 
date  no  hfelMr  Aaa  ih)m  die  time  of  SoloDMm's  reeimg  the  teniple^  and  heaatiQ^ 
the  eity,  whenby  it  seemed  to  be  a  new  building.  They  b^gan  UMte  esd|y;  day 
seavoe  otscontinned  their  rerdling  from  God ;  diey  were  a  *  grief  |»  him  IM 
yesn  together  in  the  wilderness'  (Fk  zcr.  10),  <  yt^  he  snflfend  dirir  wmaam 
(Acts  ziS.  18).  He  bore  with  dieir  iU-behaWour  and  saneineBa  towarda hha;  sni 
nosooner  was  Joshua's  head  laid,  and  the  dden,  diat  were  their  ooiidnetot%nttasi 
to  their  iadMS%  bnt  the  next  generation  Ibrsook  God,  and  smutted  tliiiiaaiilim  alt 
the  idolatry  of  ths  nations  (Adges  ii.  7, 10, 11):  and  when  ha  pndahad  Awlf 
prosperiajs  the  arma  of  their  enraiies  against  them,  they  were  no  sooaer  dslinm 
upon  their  cry  and  humiliation,  but  they  began  a  new  scene  of  idolaliy ;  and  Aamjk 
he  brought  upon  them  the  power  of  the  Babylonian  empire^  and  laid  diaiaa  aps 
them  to  bring  them  to  dieir  r^ht  mind.  And  at  sevoity  years'  end  he  slnii^  ^ 
their  chaini^  by  altering  the  wfide  posture  of  aflbirs  in  that  part  of  die  worii  ir 
their  sokes :  orertuming  one  empire,  and  setding  another  frr  their  reatandm  ti 
dieir  ancient  city.  And  though  diey  did  not  a&r  disown  hun  fbr  their  GodI,  sal 
set  up  '  Baal  in  his  throne,'  yet  they  multiplied  fodish  traditions,  whereby  tky 
impaired  the  authority  of  the  law ;  yet  be  sustained  them  with  a  wondearfhl  patiean^ 
and  preferred  them  before  all  other  people  in  the  first  ofiers  <^  the  gospd ;  and  lAa 
they  nad  outraged  not  only  his  servants,  the  prophets,  but  his  Son,  the  RodcciafT. 
yot  he  did  not  forsake  them,  but  employed  his  apostles  to  solicit  them,  and  paUid 


c<Hnmg 

Egypt  being  about  the  year  of  the  world  2450,  and  their  final  destruction  as  a 

monwealth,  not  till  about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  all  this  wUb 

his  patience  did  sometimes  whoUy  restrain  his  justice,  and  sometimes  let  it  &I1  ami 

them  in  some  few  drops,  but  made  no  total  devastation  of  their  country,  nor  wrotehs 

revenj^  in  extraordinary  bloody  characters,  till  the  Roman  conquest,  wherein  he  p< 

a  period  to  them  both  as  a  church  and  state.    In  particular  this  patience  ia  maaiHi^ 

1st  In  his  nnng  warnings  of  judgments,  before  he  orders  them  to  go  frrtlL  Hi 

doth  not  punish  in  a  passion,  and  lustily ;  he  speaks  before  he  strflies,  and  speib 

that  he  may  not  strike.     Wrath  is  published  before  it  is  executed,  and  that  a  ksf 

time ;  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  advertisement  was  given  to  a  dehaudiied  vsri> 

befbre  the  heavens  were  openra,  to  spout  down  a  deluge  upon  them.     He  will  wk 

be  accused  of  coming  unawares  upon  a  people ;  he  inflicts  nothing  but  what  k 

foretold  either  immediately  to  the  people  that  provoke  him,  or  andendy  to  tbea 

that  have  been  their  foremnners  in  the  same  provocation  (Hoa.  viL  12),  *  I  si 

chastise  them,  as  their  congregation  hath  heard.'    Many  of  the  learea  of  the  Oli 

Testament  are  lull  of  those  presages  and  warnings  of  approaching  judgment.  Ihea 

make  up  a  great  part  of  the  volume  of  it  in  various  editions,  according  to  the  ittii 

of  the  seven]  provoking  times.    Warnings  are  given  to  those  peopleUiat  are  DPit 

abominable  in  his  sight  (Zeph.  ii.  1,  2);  '  Gather  yourselves  together,  yea,  galltf 

together,  O  nation  not  desired,' — it  is  a  MeiosUf  O  nation  abhorred, — *  he&aetli 

decree  bring  forth.'    He  sends  his  heralds  before  he  sends  his  armiea ;  he  sanuDOBi 
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them  by  ihe  voice  of  his  prophets,  before  he  confoimda  diem  by  the  Yoiee  of  his 
thxmders.  When  a  parley  is  beaten,  a  white  flag  of  peace  is  hmig  oat,  before  a 
black  flag  of  fury  is  set  up.  He  seldom  cuts  down  men  by  his  judgments,  before 
he  hath  *  hewed  them  by  nis  prophets'  (Hos.  vL  5).  Not  a  remarkable  judgment  but 
was  foretold :  the  flood  to  the  old  world  by  Noah ;  the  fimiine  to  Egyjat  by  Joseph ; 
the  earthquake  by  Amos  (ch.  i.  1) ;  the  storm  from  Chaldea  by  Jeremiah ;  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Hosea ;  the  total  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  by  Christ  himself.  H!e  hath  chosen  the  best  persons  in  the  world  to  give  those 
intimations :  Noah,  the  most  righteous  person  on  tne  earth,  for  the  old  world;  and 
his  Son,  the  most  beloved  person  in  heaven,  for  the  Jews  in  the  later  time :  and  in 
other  p(Eurts  of  the  world,  and  in  the  later  times,  where  he  hath  not  warned  by 
prophets,  he  hath  supplied  it  by  prodigies  in  the  air  and  earth ;  histories  are  full  of 
sucn  items  from  heaven.  Lesser  judgments  are  forewamers  of  greater,  as  lighjt- 
nings  before  thunder  are  messengers  to  tell  us  of  a  succeeding  dap.  . 

n.)  He  doth  often  nve  warning  of  judgments.  He  comes  not  to  extremity,  tiH 
he  hath  often  shaken  ue  rod  over  men ;  he  thunders  often,  before  he  cnisheth  them 
with  his  thxmderbolt ;  he  doth  not  till  after  the  first  and  second  admonition  punish 
a  rebel,  as  he  would  have  us  reject  a  heretic  *  He  speaks  once^  vea,  twice  (Job 
zxziiL  14),  *  and  man  perceives  it  not ; '  he  sends  one  message  after  another,  and 
waits  the  success  of  many  messages  befbre  he  strikes.  Eight  prophets  were  ordered 
to  acquaint  the  old  world  with  approaching  judgment  (2  Pet  iL  5) :  he  saved  '  Noah, 
the  eighth  person,  a  preacher  of  riehteousness,  bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the  world 
of  the  ungodly,'  called  '  the  eiffhtlr  in  respect  <]f  his  preaching,  not  in  r^ard  of  his 
preservation ;  he  was  the  eighw  preacher  m  order,  from  the  beginning  ofthe  world, 
that  endeavoured  to  restore  the  world  to  the  way  of  righteousness.  Most,  indeed, 
consider  him  here  as  the  eighth  person  saved,  so  do  our  translators;  and,  therefore, 
add  penaUf  which  is  not  in  the  Greek.  Some  others  consider  him  here  as  the 
eigh&  preacher  of  righteousness,  reckoning  Enoch,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  first, 
^oimding  it  upon  Gen.  iv.  26:  *  Then  began  men  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,' 
Ileb,  'Then  it  was  began  to  call  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;'  to  Byofia  tov  Kvpiov 
O€ov'  Sept.  *  He  began  to  call  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  which  others  render,  '  He 
began  to  preach,  or  call  upon  men  in  the  name  of  Uie  Lord.'  The  word  i^^p 
ai^iifies  to  preach,  or  to  call  upon  men  by  preaching  (Prov.  L  21)  :  *  Wisdom  crieth,' 
or  'preaches ;'  and  if  this  be  so,  as  it  is  very  probable,  it  is  easy  to  reckon  him  the 
eighth  preacher,  by  numbering  the  successive  heads  of  the  generations  (Gen.  v.), 
beginning  at  Enoch,  the  first  preacher  of  righteousness.  So  many  there  were  before 
God  choked  the  old  world  with  water,  and  swept  them  away.  It  is  clear  he  often 
did  admonish,  by  his  prophets,  the  Jews  of  their  sin,  and  the  wrath  which  should 
come  upon  them.^  One  prophet,  Hosea,  prophesied  seventy  years;  for  he  pro- 
phesied in  the  days  of  four  kings  of  Judah,  and  one  of  Israel,  Jeroboam,  the  son 
of  Joash  (Hos.  1. 1),  or  Jeroboam,  the  second  of  that  name.  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah, 
in  whose  reign  Hosea  prophesied,  lived  thirty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Jero- 
boam. The  second  Jotham,  Uzziah's  successor,  reigned  sixteen  years;  Ahaz  sixteen;. 
Hezekiah  twenty-nine  years.  Now,  take  nothing  of  Hezeldah  s  time,  and  date  the 
beginning  of  his  prophecy  from  the  last  year  of  Jeroboam  s  reign,  and  the  time  of 
Hosea's  prophecy  will  be  sevenly  years  complete;  wherein  God  warned  those 
people,  and  waited  the  return  particularly  of  Israel  ;^  and  not  less  than  five  of  those 
we  call  the  Lesser  Prophets,  were  sent  to  foretel  the  destructbn  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
to  call  them  to  repentance, — Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Micah,  Jonah ;  and  though  we 
have  nothing  of  Jonah's  prophecy  in  this  concern  of  Israel,  yet  that  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  same  Jeroboam,  and  projvhesied  thines  whidi  are  not  upon  record  in 
the  book  of  Jonah,  is  clear  (2  ELings  xiv.  25).  And  besides  those,  Isaiimprophesied 
also  in  the  reign  of  the  same  kings  as  Hosea  did  (Isa.  L  1) ;  and  it  is  (jod's  usual 
method  to  send  forth  his  servants,  and  when  their  admonitions  are  slighted  he 
commissions  others,  before  he  sends  out  his  destroying  armies  (Matt  xxiL  3, 4,  7). 

(2.)  He  doth  often  give  warning  of  judgments,  that  he  might  not  pour  out  his 
wrath.  He  summons  them  to  a  surrender  of  themselves,  and  a  return  fix>m  their 
rebellion,  that  they  might  not  feel  the  force  of  his  arms.  He  offers  peace  before  he 
•hakes  off  the  dust  of  his  feet,  that  his  despised  peace  might  not  return  in  vain  to 
him  to  solicit  a  revenge  from  his  anger.  He  hath  a  right  to  punish  upon  the  fint 
(A)  Tid.  GeO's  'Arr«Xo«paWo.  (I)  Bsnetlut.  Pnlegoin.  in  Hoses,  Prolog.  lU* 
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m  br  them  aride,  end  dnSI  Ibeir  pofirti^  thai  be  maj  widi  bananr  nmidi  bidLM^ 

pud  dieband  hii  armiee.   HebnigiligfatvaniartiiQanei^thalnMiindi^mniiik 

Idm  asleep,  but  he  iiiqiendi  the  more  terrible  judgmenta  that  men  might  be  M  to 

repentance.    He  scatten  not  his  oonsamiDg  fires  at  the  first,  but  brinaa  on  naeisf 

▼engeance  with  a '  slow  pace ;  senteiice  against  aii  evil  work  is  not  8pee£ly  eiccotri 

(Eccles.  viiL  11^.    The  Jews  therefore  say,  that  Michael,  the  minister  of  jmticc^ 

flics  with  one  wme,  but  Gabriel,  the  minister  of  merer,  with  two.  An  bwidnd  sai 

twenty  yean  did  Uod  wait  upon  the  old  world,  and  delay  their  punbhmcnt  sU  da 

time  the  '  atb  was  preparing  (1  Pet  iii.  SO) ;  wherein  that  wicked  gcneratioa  tf 

not  enjoy  only  a  hare  patience,  but  a  striving  patience  (Gen.  tL  3) :  *  My  Sfini 

diall  not  always  strive  with  man,  yet  his  days  shall  be  one  hundred  and  twca^ 

vears,'  the  days  wherein  I  will  strive  with  him ;  that  his  bng-aufferii^  miriit  ai 

lose  all  its  fruit,  and  remit  the  olgects  of  it  into  the  hands  of  ronsnming  jusdas.  Il 

was  the  tenth  generation  of  the  world  fimn  Adam,  when  the  delqge  •veiflovidi^ 

so  long  did  GmI  bear  jftth  them :  And  the  tenth  generation  fi«m  Noah  whom 

Bodom  was  consumed.    God  did  not  come  to  keep  his  assiaee  in  ^^Hfftn^  till  'di 

cry  of  their  sins  was  very  strong,'  that  it  had  been  a  wranff  to  hb  JMstiee  te  ken 

restrained  it  any  longer.    The  cry  was  so  loud  that  he  oeeld  not  be  at  ome^  aiil 

were,  on  his  throne  df  glory  for  tfaie  disturbing  noise  (Gen.  iviiL  20^  21).  Sb  tma* 

gresseth  die  bw;  the bw  beingviobted,  solicita  justice ;  justice^  benig mgad, pbah 

for  punishment ;  the  cry  ef  £eir  sins  did,  as  it  were,  force  him  from  bsaiia  a 

come  down,  and  examine  what  cause  there  was  for  that  cbmoar.   Sb  crba  badad 

long  before  he  takes  his  iword  in  hand.    Four  hundred  years  be  kafC  off  dssawi 

destruction  from  the  Anu>rites,  and  deiiKred  making  good  his  promiaa  to  Aba^M 

of  giving  Canaan  to  his  posterity,  out  of  bis  bng^iufeiing  to  the  Aaaoritm  (Om 

zv.  16).    In  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come  hither  Mnin»  <lbr  die  mmMf 

of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full'    Their  measure  was  filling  tneiiy  hat  not  aafika 

to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  patience  till  fimr  hundred  yearn  after.    The  wnal  dm 

in  succeeding  pnerations,  finom  the  denoiincing  of  jadcmenta  to  fbe  exeealim* 

forty  years;  this  some  ground  upon  Ecek.  iv.  6,  *  Thou  raalt  bear  the  inimiitr  efb 

bouse  of  Judah  forty  days,'  taking  each  day  for  a  ymr.    Thoi^bHeem  iai 

ttVVUty  Tnxti  ^et  frofn  the  beginning  of  his  prophesjdng  judgOMata  lyiJMt  bm 
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t»  die  pouring  them  out  upon  that  idoUtroiiB  people,  it  was  forty  yean.  Hoeea,  aa 
was  mentioned  before,  prophetied  against  them  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  the  Secondf 
in  whose  time  God  did  wonderfully  deliver  Israel  (2  Kings  ziv.  26,  27).  From  that 
time,  till  the  total  destruction  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  was  forty  years,  as  may  easily  be 
computed  from  the  story  (2  Kings  xy. — ^xyii.),  by  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  kings, 
fio  forty  years  afUr  the  most  horrid  yillany  that  ever  was  committed  in  the  face  of 
the  sun,  viz.  the  crucifying  the  Son  of  God,  was  Jerusalem  destroyed^  and  the 
inhabitants  captived ;  so  long  did  God  delay  a  visible  punishment  for  such  an  out- 
rage. Sometimes  he  prolongs  sending  a  threatened  iudgment  upon  a  mere  shadow 
of  humiliation ;  so  he  did  that  denounced  against  Ahab.  He  turned  it  over  to  his 
posterity,  and  adjourned  it  to  another  season  (1  Kings  zxL  29).  He  doth  not  issue 
out  an  arrest  unon  one  transgression ;  you  often  find  him  not  commencing  a  suit 
against  men  till  *  three  and  four  transgressions.'  The  first  of  Amos,  all  along  that 
chapter  and  the  second  chapter,  for  '  three  and  four,'  i.  e. '  seven ;'  a  certain  number 
for  an  uncertain.  He  gives  not  orders  to  his  judgments  to  march  till  men  be  obsti- 
nate, and  refuse  any  commerce  with  him;  he  stops  them  till '  there  be  no  remedy' 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  16).  It  must  be  a  great  wickedness  that  gives  vent  to  them  (Hoa, 
z.  15) :  Heb,  *  Your  wickedness  of  wickedness.'  He  is  so  <  slow  to  anger,'  and  stays 
the  punishment  his  enemies  deserve,  that  he  may  seem  to  have  fixgot  his  *  kindness 
to  ms  friends '  (Ps.  xliv.  24)^  '  Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  for^ttest  our 
aQUction  and  oppression  V  He  lets  his  people  groan  under  d&e  yoke  of  their  enemies 
as  if  he  were  made  up  of  kindness  to  hu  enemies,  and  anger  against  his  friends. 
This  delaying  of  punishment  to  evil  men  is  visible  in  his  suspending  the  terrifying 
•cts  of  conscience,  and  supporting  it  only  in  its  checking,  admoni^iinff,  and  cosi- 
trolllng  acts.  The  patience  of  a  governor  is  seen  in  the  patient  mildness  of  his  deputy : 
David^i  conscience  did  not  terrify  hun  till  nine  months  after  his  sin  of  murder. 
Should  God  set  open  the  mouth  of  this  power  within  us,  not  only  the  earth,  but  our 
own  bodies  and  spirits,  would  be  a  burden  to  us :  it  is  long  before  God  puts  scorjiions 
into  the  hands  of  men's  consciences  to  soouree  them :  he  nolds  back  the  rod,  waiting 
for  the  hour  of  our  return,  as  if  that  would  be  a  recompense  for  our  ofiences  and 
his  forbearance. 

3d.  His  patience  is  manifest  in  his  unwillingness  to  execute  his  judgments  when 
he  can  delay  no  longer.  *  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  erieve  the  children  of 
men '  (Lam.  iii.  33) :  Ifeb,  *  He  doth  not  afflict  fix>m  his  heart :  he  lakes  no  pleasure 
in  it,  as  he  is  Creator  The  height  of  men's  provocations,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
preserving  his  rights,  and  vindicating  his  laws,  obligeth  him  to  it,  as  he  is  the 
Governor  of  the  world ;  as  a  judge  may  willingly  condemn  a  malefactor  to  death 
out  of  afiection  to  the  laws,  and  desire  to  preserve  the  order  of  government,  but 
unwillingly,  out  of  compassion  to  the  offender  himself  When  he  resolved  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  old  world,  he  spake  it  as  a  God  fi;rieved  with  an  occasion  of  punish- 
ment TGen.  vL  6,  7,  compared  together).  When  he  came  to  reckon  with  Adam,  'he 
walkeo,'  he  did  not  run  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  upon  him,  as  a  mighty  man  with 
an  eagerness  to  destroy  him  (Gen.  iii  8),  and  that '  in  the  cool  of  the  day,'  a  time 
when  men,  tired  in  Uie  day,  are  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  hard  employment  His 
axerdsing  judgment  is  a  'coming  out  of  his  place'  (Isa.  xxvL  21 ;  Mic i.  3) :  he 
comes  out  of  ms  station  to  exercise  judgment ;  a  throne  is  more  his  place  than  a 
tribunal  Every  prophecy,  loaded  with  threatenings,  is  called  the  *  burden  of  the 
Lord ;'  a  burden  to  mm  to  execute  it,  as  well  as  to  men  to  sufier  it  Though  three 
angels  came  to  Abraham  about  the  punishment  of  Sodom,  whereof  one  Abra- 
ham speaks  to  as  to  God,  yet  but  two  i^peared  at  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  as  if 
the  Governor  of  the  world  were  unwilling  to  be  present  at  such  dreadful  work  (Gen. 
six.  1) :  and  when  the  man,  that  had  the  ink-horn  by  his  aide,  that  was  appointed 
to  mark  ^ose  that  were  to  be  preserved  in  the  common  destruction,  returned  to 
give  an  account  of  the  per&rming  his  commission  (Ezek.  ix.  10),  we  read  not  of  the 
return  of  those  that  were  to  k£U,  as  if  God  deli^hteid  only  to  hear  again  of  his  works 
of  mercy,  and  had  no  mind  to  hear  apim  of  his  severe  proceedings.  The  Jews,  to 
shew  God's  unwillingness  to  punish,  imagine  that  hell  was  created  the  second  day, 
because  that  day's  work  is  not  pronounced  good  by  God  as  all  the  other  days'  works 
are^  (Gen.  i.  8). 

(1.)  When  God  doth  punish  he  doth  it  with  some  regret    When  he  huds  down 

(k)  Mcscer  in  Geo.  *    ^ 
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hit  thunden,  he  leenif  to  do  it  with  a  hadward  liand,  became  with  an  idiwXbj 
hcart.1  He  created,  nith  Chnnottom,  the  worid  in  nz  daja,  but  was  seren  dtr 
in  destroying  one  dtj,  Jericho^  which  he  had  hefbre  deroCed  to  be  razed  to  tL 
ground.  What  is  the  reaton,  nith  he,  that  God  is  to  q[aick  to  imild  np,  hot  ilov  t 
puU  down  ?  His  goodnew  excites  hb  power  to  the  one,  but  is  not  earnest  to  pa 
snade  him  to  the  other :  when  he  comes  to  strike,  he  doth  it  with  a  sigh  or  gro« 
(Isa.  L  24)  :  '  Ah  !  I  will  ease  me  of  my  adTeruries,  and  aTenge  me  on  my  enemia 
*171«  Ah !  a  note  of  grief.     So  Hot.  tL  4,  '  O  Ephraim !  what  shall  I  do  unto  tfaee 

0  Jndah !  what  shaU  I  do  onto  theef  It  is  an  addMtatio^  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  a 
if  God  were  troubled  that  he  must  deal  so  sharnljr  with  them,  and  gire  them  op  t 
tteir  encmirt: — I  hare  tried  all  means  to  reclaun  you;  I  hare  used  all  wajt  c 
kindness,  and  nothing  prevails ;  what  shaU  I  do  ?  my  mercy  invites  me  to  ipir 
them,  and  their  ingratitude  provokes  me  to  ruin  them.  God  had  borne  with  tfai 
people  of  laael  almost  three  hundred  years,  from  the  setting  up  of  the  cakes  a 
Dan  and  Bethel:  sent  many  a  prophet  to  warn  them,  and  spent  many  a  rod  t 
reform  them :  and  when  he  comes  to  execute  his  threatenings,  he  doth  it  with  i 
conflict  in  himself  (Hos.  xL  8)  :  '  How  shall  I  give  thee  iq»,  O  Ephraim ?  how  thai 

1  deliver  thee,  Israel  V  as  if  there  were  a  pidl-back  in  hb  own  boweia.  He  sdemnized 
their  i4>proaching  fbneral  with  a  hearty  groan,  and  takes  hb  fonewell  of  the  dyiii| 
malefactor  with  a  pang  in  himself  How  often,  in  fimner  times,  when  he  had  signa 
a  warrant  for  their  execution,  did  he  call  it  back?  (Pk.  IxxviiL  38)  :  '  Many  a  ism 
turned  he  hb  anger  away.'  Many  a  time  he  recalled  or  ordered  hia  anger  to  retun 
again,  as  the  wora  signifies,  as  if  he  were  irresolute  what  to  do  :  he  recalled  it,  a 
a  man  doth  hb  servant,  several  times,  when  he  b  sending  him  upon  an  unwelcom 
message ;  or  as  a  tender-hearted  prince  wavers  and  trembles  when  he  b  to  sign  1 
writ  for  the  death  of  a  rebel  that  hath  been  before  hb  favourite,  as  i^  when  he  had 
aigned  the  writ,  he  blotted  out  hb  name  again,  and  flung  away  the  pen.  And  hit 
method  b  remarkable  when  he  came  to  punish  Sodom ;  tnoufh  the  cry  of  their  n 
had  been  fierce  in  his  ears,  vet,  when  he  comes  to  make  inqpsition,  he  declares  hii 
intention  to  Abraham,  as  if  he  were  desirous  that  Abraham  should  have  helped  him 
to  some  arguments  to  stop  the  outgoings  of  hb  judgment  He  gave  liberty  to  the 
best  person  in  the  worid  to  stand  in  the  gap,  and  enter  into  a  treaty  with  him,  to 
shew,  saith  one,™  how  willingly  hb  mercy  would  have  compounded  with  hb  justice 
for  their  redemption :  and  Abraham  interceded  so  long,  till  he  was  ashamed  fix 
pleading  the  cause  of  patience  and  mercy  to  the  wrong  of  the  rights  of  Divine 
justice.  Perhaps  had  Abraham  had  the  courage  to  ask,  God  would  have  had  the 
compassion  to  grant  a  reprieve  just  at  the  time  of  execution. 

(2.)  His  patience  is  manifest  in  that  when  he  begins  to  send  out  hb  judgments, 
he  doth  it  bv  degrees.  Hb  judgments  are  '  as  the  morning  light,'  which  goes  forth 
by  degrees  in  the  hemisphere  (Hos.  vi.  5).  He  doth  not  shoot  all  hb  thunders  at 
once,  and  bring  his  sharpest  judgments  in  array  at  one  time,  but  gradually,  that  a 
people  may  have  time  to  turn  to  him  (Joel  i.  4).  First  the  palmer-worm,  then  the 
locust,  then  the  canker-worm,  then  the  caterpillar ;  what  one  left,  the  other  was  to 
eat,  if  there  were  not  a  timely  return.  A  Jewish  writer*'  saith,  these  judgments 
came  not  all  in  one  year,  but  one  year  after  another.  The  palmer- worm  and  locust 
might  have  eaten  all,  but  Divine  patience  set  bounds  to  the  devouring  creatiures. 
G^  had  been  first  as  a  moth  to  Israel  (Hos.  v.  12) :  'Tlierefore  will  I  be  to  the 
house  of  Kphraim  as  a  moth ;'  Rivet  translates  it,  'I  have  been;'  in  the  Hebrew 
it  is  '  I,'  without  addine  '  I  have  been,'  or  *  I  will  be,'  and  more  probably  <  I  have 
been ;'  I  was  as  a  moth,  which  makes  little  holes  in  a  garment,  and  consumes  it 
not  all  at  once ;  and  as  'rottenness  to  the  house  of  Judah,* or  a  worm  that  eats  into 
wood  by  degrees.  Indeed,  thb  people  had  consumed  insensibly,  partly  by  civil  com- 
bustions, change  of  governors,  foreign  invasions,  yet  they  were  as  obstinate  in  their 
idolatiy  as  ever ;  at  last  God  would  be  no  longer  to  them  as  a  moth,  but  as  a  lion, 
tear  and  go  away  (ver.  14) ;  so  Hos.  ii.,  God  had  disowned  Israel  for  his  spouse 
(ver.  2),  *  She  b  not  my  wife,  neither  am  I  her  husband ;'  yet  he  had  not  taken  away 
her  ornaments,  which  by  the  risht  of  divorce  he  might  have  done,  but  still  expected 
her  reformation,  for  tluU  the  threatening  intimates  (ver.  3) ;  let  her  nut  away  her 
whoredom,  '  lest  I  fkiip  her  naked,  and  set  her  as  in  the  day  when  sne  was  bom.* 
If  she  rcturM|^||M||lii  rMOver  what  she  had  lost ;  if  not,  sfie  might  be  stripped  of 
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what  remained :  thus  God  dealt  with  Jodah  (Ezek.  ix.  3).  The  glory  of  God  goes 
first  from  the  cherub  to  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and  stays  there,  as  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  be  invited  back  again ;  then  it  goes  from  tlie  threshold  of  the  house,  and 
stands  over  the  cherubims,  as  if  upon  a  penitent  call  it  would  drop  down  aeain  to 
its  ancient  station  and  seat,  over  which  it  hovered  (Ezek.  x.  IS) ;  and  when  he  was 
not  solicited  to  return,  he  departs  out  of  the  city,  and  stood  upon  the  moimtain, 
which  is  on  the  east  part  of  the  city  (Ezek.  zi.  23),  lookmg  still  towards,  and 
hovering  about  the  temple,  which  was  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  as  if  loth  to 
depart,  and  abandon  the  place  and  people.  He  walks  so  leisurelv,  with  his  rod  in 
bis  hand,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  rather  to  fling  it  away  than  use  it ;  his  patience  in 
not  pouring  out  all  his  vials,  is  more  remark^le  than  his  wrath  in  pouring  out  one 
or  two.  Thus  hath  God  made  his  slowness  to  anger  visible  to  us  in  the  gradual 
punishment  of  us ;  first,  the  pestilence  on  this  city,  then  firing  our  houses,  consump- 
tion of  trade ;  these  have  not  been  answered  with  such  a  carriage  as  G<>d  expects, 
therefore  a  greater  is  reserved.  I  dare  prognosticate,  upon  reasons  you  may  gather 
from  what  hath  been  spoke  before,  if  I  oe  not  much  mutaken,  the  forty  years  of  his 
uaual  patience  are  very  near  expired ;  he  hath  inflicted  some,  that  he  might  be  met 
with  in  a  way  of  repentance,  and  omit  with  honour  the  inflicting  the  remainder. 

4  th.  His  patience  is  manifest,  in  moderating  his  judgments,  when  he  sends  them. 
Doth  he  empty  his  quiver  of  his  arrows,  or  exhaust  nis  magazines  of  thunder?  No; 
he  could  roU  one  thimderbolt  successively  upon  all  mankind;  it  is  as  easy  with 
him  to  create  a  perpetual  motion  of  lightning  and  thunder,  as  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
and  make  the  world  as  terrible  by  the  one,  as  it  is  delightful  by  the  odier.  He 
opens  not  all  his  store,  he  sends  out  a  light  party  to  skirmish  with  men,  and  puts 
not  in  array  his  whole  army ;  *  He  stirs  not  up  all  his  wrath'  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  38)  ;  he 
doth  but  pinch,  where  he  might  have  torn  asunder ;  when  he  takes  away  much,  he 
leaves  enough  to  support  us ;  if  he  had  stirred  up  all  his  anger,  he  had  taken  away 
all,  and  our  lives  to  lK>ot  He  rakes  up  but  a  few  sparks,  takes  but  one  firebrand 
to  fling  upon  men,  when  he  might  discharge  the  whole  furnace  upon  them ;  he 
sends  but  a  few  drops  out  of  the  cloud,  which  he  might  make  to  break  in  the  gross, 
^d  fall  down  upon  our  heads  to  overwhelm  us ;  he  abates  much  of  what  he  might 
^o.  When  he  might  sweep  away  a  whole  nation  by  deluges  of  water,  corruption  of 
the  air,  or  convulsions  of  the  earth,  or  by  other  ways  that  are  not  wanting  at  his 
order ;  he  picks  out  only  some  persons,  some  families,  some  cities ;  sends  a  plasue 
into  one  house,  and  not  into  another ;  here  is  patience  to  the  stock  of  a  nation, 
while  he  inflicts  punishment  upon  some  of  the  most  notorious  sinners  in  it.  Herod 
is  suddenly  snatched  away,  bemg  willinfi;ly  flattered  into  the  thoughts  of  his  being  a 
ffod ;  Goa  singled  out  the  chief  in  the  nerd,  for  whose  sake  he  had  been  afironted 
by  the  rabble  (Acts  xii.  22,  23).  Some  find  him  sparing  them,  while  others  feel 
him  destroying  them ;  he  arrests  some,  when  he  might  seize  aU,  all  being  his 
debtors ;  and  often  in  great  desolations  brought  upon  a  people  for  their  sin,  he  hath 
left  a  stump  in  the  earth,  as  Daniel  speaks  (Dan.  iv.  15),  for  a  nation  to  grow 
upon  it  again,  and  arise  to  a  stronger  constitution.  He  doth  punish  '  less  than  our 
iniquities  deserve'  (Ezra  ix.  13),  and  rewards  us  '  not  according  to  our  iniquities 
(Ps.  dii.  10).  The  greatness  of  any  punishment  in  this  life,  answers  not  the  great- 
ness of  the  crime.  Though  there  be  an  equity  in  whatsoever  he  doth,  yet  there  it 
not  an  equality  to  what  we  deserve  ;  our  iniquities  would  justify  a  severer  treating 
of  us;  his  justice  goes  not  here  to  the  end  of  its  line,  it  is  stopped  in  its  progress, 
and  the  blows  of  it  weakened  by  his  patience ;  he  did  not  curse  the  earth  after 
Adam's  fall,  that  it  should  bring  forth  no  fruit,  but  that  it  should  not  bring  forth 
firuit  without  the  wearisome  toil  of  man,  and  subjected  him  to  distempers  presently, 
but  inflicted  not  death  immediately ;  while  he  punished  him,  he  supported  him ; 
and  while  he  expelled  him  from  paradise,  he  did  not  order  him  not  to  cast  his  eye 
towards  it,  and  conceive  some  hopes  of  regaining  that  happy  place. 

5th.  His  patience  is  seen  in  giving  great  mercies  after  provocations.  He  is  so 
slow  to  anger,  that  he  heaps  many  kindnesses  upon  a  rebel,  instead  of  punishment 
There  is  a  prosperous  wickedness,  wherein  the  provoker's  strength  continues  firm ; 
the  troubles,  which  like  clouds  drop  upon  others,  are  blown  away  firom  them,  and 
ihey  are  *  not  plagued  like  other  men,'  that  have  a  more  worthy  demeanour  towards 
God  (Ps.  bodu.  3 — 5).  He  doth  not  only  continue  their  lives,  but  sends  out  fresh 
hftmi  of  his  goodness  upon  them,  and  calls  them  by  his  blessings,  that  they  may 
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mmUxnf  t2»t  hath  the  ^ckest  cafMcitv,  and  the  deeoeit  obligation  to  senre  him, 
Init  oppoaition  and  enmitjr,  a  slight  of  mm  in  every  tning,  yea,  the  eenrices  mofi 
aeriously  perfiormed,  wiauited  to  the  royalty  and  parity  of  so  great  a  Beinf  ?  sach 
provocationi  as  dare  him  to  his  face,  that  are  a  burden  to  so  rignteous  a  Juage,  and 
■o  great  a  lover  of  the  authority  and  majesty  of  his  laws ;  that  were  there  hut  a  spark 
of  anger  in  him,  it  is  a  wonder  it  doth  not  shew  itselfl  When  he  is  invaded  in  all  his 
attributes,  it  is  astonishing  that  this  single  one  of  patience  and  meekness  should 
withstand  the  assault  of  afi  the  rest  of  his  perfections ;  his  being,  which  is  attacked 
bv  sin,  speaks  for  veneeance ;  his  justice  cannot  be  imagined  to  stand  silent  without 
cnar;eing  the  sinner.  His  holiness  cannot  but  encourage  his  justice  to  urge  its  pleas, 
and  be  an  advocate  for  it  His  omniscience  proves  the  truth  of  all  the  charge,  and 
his  abused  mercy  hath  little  encouragement  to  make  oiiposition  to  the  indictment ; 
nothing  but  patience  stands  in  l^e  gap  to  keep  off  the  arrest  of  judgment  from 
the  sinner. 

(2.)  His  patience  is  manifest,  if  you  consider  the  multitudes  of  these  provoca- 
tions.   Every  man  hath  sin  enough  in  a  day  to  make  him  stand  amazed  at  Divine 
Sktience,  and  to  call  it,  as  well  as  the  apostle  did,  *  all  lonff-suffering'  (1  Tim.  L  16}. 
ow  few  duties  of  a  perfectly  right  stamp  are  performed!     What  unworthy  consi- 
derations mix  themselves,  like  dross,  with  our  purest  and  sincerest  gold  I   How  mora 
numerous  are  the  respects  of  the  worshippers  of  him  to  themselves,  than  unto  him  I 
How  many  services  are  paid  him,  not  out  of  love  to  him,  but  because  he  should  do 
us  no  hurt,  and  some  service ;  when  we  do  not  so  much  design  to  please  him,  as  to 
please  ourselves  by  expectations  of  a  reward  from  him  I   What  master  would  endure 
a  servant  that  enaeavoured  to  please  him,  only  because  he  should  not  kill  himf  Is 
that  former  charge  of  God  upon  the  old  wodd  yet  out  of  date,  *  That  the  imagina- 
ticm  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of  man  was  only  evil,  and  that  continually?'  (Gen. 
▼L  5.)     Was  not  the  new  world  as  chargeable  with  it  as  the  old  T    Certainly  it 
vaa  (Gen.  viii.  21)  ;  and  is  of  as  much  force  this  very  minute  as  it  was  then.   How 
viany  are  the  sins  against  knowled^,  as  well  as  those  of  ignorance ;  pesumptuous 
mas,  as  well  as  diose  of  infirmity T    How  numerous  those  of  omission  and  com- 
mission I    It  is  above  the  reach  of  any  man's  understanding  to  conceive  all  the 
blasphemies,  oaths,  thefts,  adulteries,  murders,  oppressions,  contempt  of  religion,  the 
open  idolatries  of  Turks  and  heathens,  the  more  spiritual  and  renned  idolatries  of 
others.0    Add  to  those,  the  in^titude  of  those  that  profess  his  name,  their  pride, 
earthliness,  carelessness,  sluggishness  to  Divine  duties,  and  in  ever3r  one  of  those 
a  multitude  of  provocations;  the  whole  man  being  engaged  in  every  sin,  the  under- 
standing contriving  it,  the  will  embracing  it,  the  am^ons  complying  with  it,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  body  instruments  in  the  acting  the  unngnteousness  of  it ; 
every  one  of  these  faculties  bestowed  upon  men  by  him,  are  armed  against  him  in 
every  act :  and  in  every  employment  of  them  there  is  a  distinct  provocation,  thouffh 
centered  in  one  sinful  end  and  object     What  are  the  ofiences  all  the  men  of  me 
world  receive  from  their  f^ow-creatures,  to  the  injuries  God  receives  from  men, 
but  as  a  small  dust  of  earth  to  the  whole  mass  of  earth  and  heaven  toot    What 
multitudes  of  sins  is  one  profime  wretch  guilty  of  in  the  space  of  twen^,  for^,  fifty 
years  T     Who  can  compute  the  vast  number  of  his  transgressions,  from  the  first 
use  of  reason  to  the  time  of  the  separation  of  his  soul  from  his  body,  from  his 
entrance  into  the  worid  to  his  exit?    What  are  those,  to  those  of  a  whole  village  of 
the  like  inhabitants?    What  are  those,  to  those  of  a  great  city  ?    Who  can  number 
up  all  the  foul-mouthed  oaths,  the  beastly  excess,  the  goatish  uncleanness,  committed 
in  the  space  of  a  day,  year,  twenty  years  in  this  city,  much  less  in  the  whole  nation, 
least  of^all,  in  the  whole  world?    Were  it  no  more  than  the  common  idolatry  of 
former  ages,  when  the  whole  worid  turned  their  backs  upon  their  Creator,  and  passed 
him  by  to  sue  to  a  creature,  a  stock  or  stone,  or  a  degraded  spirit?  How  provoking 
would  it  be  to  a  prince  to  see  a  whole  city  under  his  dominion  deny  him  a  respect, 
and  pay  it  to  his  scullion,  or  the  common  executioner  he  employs  I    Add  to  this  the 
unjust  invasions  of  kings,  the  oppressions  exercised  upon  men,  all  the  private  and 
nubile  sins  that  have  Wn  in  tne  worid  ever  since  it  began.    The  Gentiles  were 
described  by  the  apostle  (Rom.  i.  29—31),  in  a  black  character,  'They  werehatert 
of  God ; '  yet  how  did  the  *  riches  of  his  patience  'preserve  multitudes  of  such  disin- 
genuous persona,  and  how  *  many  millions  of  such  haters  of  him*  breathe  every  day  in 
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bis  axtf  and  are  maintained  by  his  bounty,  have  their  tables  spread,  and  their  eopflkd 
to  the  brim,  and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of  reiterated  belchi^gs  of  their  enmi^  mBStft 
him.  ?  All  are  under  sufficient  provocations  of  him  to  the  highest  indignatioo.  Thtt 
presiding  angels  over  nations  could  not  forbear,  in  love  and  honour  to  their  ^ 
vemor,  to  arm  themselves  to  the  destruction  of  their  several  chaiges,  if  DiviBe 
patience  did  not  set  them  a  pattern,  and  their  obedience  incline  them  to  expect  his 
orders,  before  they  act  what  their  zeal  would  prompt  them  to.  The  devils  would  be 
elad  of  a  commission  to  destroy  the  world,  but  that  his  patience  puts  a  stop  to  tlidr 
mry,  as  well  as  his  own  justice. 

(3.)  Consider  the  lone  time  of  this  patience.  He  spread  out  his  hands  *  all  tlie 
day'  to  a  rebellious  world  (Isa.  Ixv.  2).  All  men's  day,  all  God*s  day,  which  is  t 
<  thousand  years,'  he  hath  borne  with  the  gro^  of  mankind,  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  a  long  succession  of  ages,  for  nve  thousand  years  and  upmards  alreadj, 
and  will  bear  with  them  till  the  time  comes  for  the  world's  dissolution.  He  hadi 
suffered  the  monstrous  acts  of  men,  and  endured  the  contradictions  of  a  sinful  woHd 
against  himself,  from  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  to  the  last  committed  this  minute.  TIk 
line  of  his  patience  hath  run  along  with  the  duration  of  the  world  to  this  day ;  and 
there  is  not  any  one  of  Adam's  posterity  but  hath  been  expensive  to  him,  and  jw* 
taken  of  the  riches  of  it 

(4.)  All  these  he  bears  when  he  hath  a  sense  of  them.  He  sees  every  daj  die 
roll  and  catalogue  of  sin  increasing ;  he  hath  a  distinct  view  of  every  one,  from  tht 
sin  of  Adam  to  the  last  filed  up  in  his  omniscience ;  and  yet  gives  no  order  for 
the  arrest  of  the  world.  He  knoTi^  men  fitted  for  destruction  ;  all  the  instants  be 
exerciseth  long-suffering  towards  them,  which  makes  the  apostle  call  it  not  simplj 
long-suffering,  without  the  addition  of  iroXX^,  *  much  long^uffering'  (Rom.  ix.  29). 
There  is  not  a  grain  in  the  whole  mass  of  sin,  that  he  hath  not  a  distinct  knowledfe 
of,  and  of  the  (quality  of  it  He  perfectly  understands  the  greatness  of  his  am 
majesty  that  is  vilified,  and  the  nature  of  tne  offence  that  doUi  disparage  him.  He 
is  solicited  by  his  Justice,  directed  by  his  omniscience,  and  armed  with  judgments 
to  vindicate  himself,  but  his  arm  is  restrained  by  patience.  To  conclude :  no  indi^ 
nity  is  hid  from  him,  no  iniquity  is  beloved  by  him ;  the  hatred  of  their  sinfulness  is 
infinite,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  malice  is  exact.  The  subsisting  of  the  world 
under  such  weighty  provocations,  so  numerous,  so  long  time,  and  with  his  fiill  sen^ 
of  every  one  of  tliem,  is  an  evidence  of  such  a  *  forbearance  and  long-suffering.'  that 
the  addition  of  riches  which  the  apostle  puts  to  it  (Rom.  ii.  4),  labours  with  as 
insufficiency  clearly  to  display  it 

III.  Why  God  doth  exercise  so  much  patience. 

1.  To  show  himself  appeasable.  God  did  not  declare  by  his  patience  to  former 
ages,  or  any  age,  that  lie  was  appeased  with  them,  or  that  they  were  in  his  favour; 
but  that  he  was  appeasable,  that  he  was  not  an  implacable  enemy,  but  that  ther 
might  find  him  favourable  to  them,  if  they  did  seek  after  him.  The  continuance  of 
the  world  by  patience,  and  the  bestowing  many  mercies  by  goodness,  were  not « 
natural  revelation  of  the  manner  how  he  would  be  appeased :  that  was  made  knova 
only  by  the  prophets,  and  afler  the  coming  of  Christ  by  the  apostles ;  and  hsd 
indeed  been  intelligible  in  some  sort  to  the  whole  world,  had  there  been  a  faidiful- 
ness  in  Adam's  posterity,  to  transmit  the  tradition  of  the  first  promise  to  succeediog 
generations.  Had  not  the  knowledge  of  that  died  by  their  carelessness  and  neglect, 
It  had  been  easy  to  tell  the  reason  of  God's  patience  to  be  in  order  to  the  exhibitioo 
»f  the  *  Seed  of  the  woman  to  bniise  the  serpent's  head.'  They  could  not  hot 
naturally  know  themselves  sinners,  and  worthy  of  death;  they  might,  by  eiff 
reflections  upon  themselves,  collect  that  they  were  not  in  that  comely  and  har- 
monious posture  now,  as  they  were  when  God  first  wrought  them  with  his  own 
finger,  and  placed  them  as  his  lieutenants  in  the  world ;  they  knew  they  di^ 
grievously  offend  him ;  this  they  were  taught  by  the  sprinklings  of  his  judgment! 
among  them  sometimes.  And  since  he  did  not  utterly  root  up  mankind,  his  spiriiK 
patience  was  a  prologue  of  some  further  favours,  or  pardoning  grace  to  be  displayed 
to  the  world  by  some  methods  of  God  yet  unknown  to  them.  Though  the  esitb 
was  sometliing  impaired  by  the  curse  afler  the  fall,  yet  the  main  pillars  of  it  stood: 
the  state  of  the  natural  motions  of  the  creature  was  not  changed;  the  heavea 
remained  in  the  same  posture  wherein  they  were  created;  the  sun,  and  mooD,a2^ 
other  heavenly  bodies,  continued  their  usefulness  and  refreshing  influences  to  out 
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Hie  heayem'  did  utill '  declare  the  glorv  of  God,  day  unto  day'  did  '  utter  speech ; 
iiflir  line  is  gone  throughout  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  Uie  world' 
[Fi.  ziz.  1 — 4) :  which  declared  God  to  be  willing  to  do  good  to  his  creatuies,  and 
•ere  as  so  many  l^Ue  letters  or  rudiments,  whereby  thev  might  read  his  patience, 
ind  that  a  furUier  design  of  favour  to  the  world  lay  hid  in  that  patience.  Paul 
upplies  diis  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  (Rom.  z.  18) :  '  Have  they  not  heard 
£e  word  of  God?  yes,  verily,  their  sound  went  into  all  Uie  earth,  and  their  words 
mto  the  end  of  the  world.'  Redeeming  grace  could  not  be  spelled  out  by  them  in 
%  dear  notion,  but  yet  they  did  deckure  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  gospel 
nercy.  Were  not  God  patient,  there  were  no  room  for  a  gospel  mercy,  so  that  the 
keavens  dedaie  the  gospel,  not  formally,  but  fundamentally,  m  declaring  the  long- 
nflfering  of  God,  without  which  no  gospel  had  been  framed,  or  could  have  he&a. 
szpected.  They  could  not  but  read  in  those  things  favourable  inclinations  towards 
them:  and  though  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  they  deserved  a  mark  of  justice, 
ret  seeing  themselves  supported  by  God,  and  beholding  the  regular  motions  of  the 
beavens  nom  day  to  day,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  natural 
Mmdusion  they  might  draw  from  Aence  was,  that  God  was  placable ;  since  he 
behaved  himseu  more  as  a  tender  friend,  that  had  no  mind  to  be  at  war  with  iheni| 
dian  an  enraged  enemy.  The  good  things  which  he  gave  them,  and  the  patience 
irhereby  he  spared  them,  were  no  arguments  of  an  unplacable  disposition ;  and, 
therefore,  of  a  disposition  willing  to  be  appeased.  This  is  dearly  the  design  of  the 
spostle's  arguing  with  the  Lystrians,  when  they  would  have  offered  sacrifices  to 
rail  (Acts  xiv.  17).  When  God  '  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways, 
lie  did  not  leave  himself  without  witness,  giving  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful 
seasons.'  What  were  those  witnesses  of?  not  only  of  the  being  of  a  God,  by  their 
resuliness  to  sacrifice  to  those  that  were  not  gods,  only  supposed  to  be  so  in  their 
blae  imaginations ;  but  witnesses  to  the  tenderness  of  God,  that  he  had  no  mind  to 
be  severe  with  his  creatures,  but  would  allure  them  by  ways  of  goodness.  Had 
not  God's  patience  tended  to  Uiis  end,  to  bring  the  world  under  another  dispensation, 
the  apostle's  arguing  from  it  had  not  been  suitable  to  his  design,  which  seems  to 
be  a  hindering  the  sacrifices  they  intended  for  them,  and  a  drawine  them  to  embrace 
the  gospel,  and  therefore  preparing  the  way  to  it,  by  speaking  of  the  patience  and 
goo£iess  of  God  to  them,  as  an  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  reconcilableness 
of  God  to  them,  by  some  sacrifice  wliich  was  represented  under  the  common  notion 
of  sacrifices.P  These  things  were  not  witnesses  of  Christ,  or  syllables  whereby  thev 
eould  spell  out  the  redeeming  person ;  but  witnesses  that  God  was  placable  in  his 
own  nature.  When  man  abused  those  noble  faculties  God  had  given  him,  and 
diverted  them  from  the  use  and  service  God  intended  them  for,  God  might  have 
stripped  man  of  them  the  first  time  that  he  misemployed  them ;  and  it  would  have 
seemed  most  agreeable  to  his  wisdom  and  justice,  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  abused, 
■ad  the  world  to  go  contrary  to  its  natural  end.  But  since  he  did  not  level  the 
worid  with  its  first  nothing,  but  healed  the  world  so  favourably,  it  was  evident  that 
hie  patience  pointed  the  world  to  a  further  design  of  mercy  and  goodness  in  him. 
To  imagine  that  God  had  no  other  design  in  his  long-suffering  but  that  of  vengeance, 
had  been  a  notion  xmsuitable  to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God.  He  would  never 
have  pretended  himself  to  be  a  friend,  if  he  had  harboured  nothing  but  enmity  in 
hie  heart  affainst  them.  It  had  been  far  from  his  goodness  to  give  uem  a  cause  to 
■aspect  sudi  a  design  in  him,  as  his  patience  certainly  did,  had  he  not  intended  it. 
Had  he  preserved  men  only  for  punishment,  it  is  more  like  he  would  have  treated 
men  as  princes  do  those  they  reserve  for  the  axe  or  halter,  g^ve  them  only  things 
necessary  to  uphold  their  lives  till  the  day  of  execution,  and  not  have  bestowed 
apon  them  so  many  good  things  to  make  their  lives  delightfiil  to  them,  nor  have 
llimished  them  with  so  many  excellent  means  to  please  their  senses,  and  recreate 
their  minds ;  it  had  been  a  mocking  of  them  to  treat  them  at  that  rate,  if  nothing 
bat  punishment  had  been  intended  towards  them.  If  the  end  of  it,  to  lead  men  to 
repentance,  were  easily  intelligible  by  them,  as  the  apostle  intimates  (Rom.  ii.  4) — 
which  is  to  be  linked  with  the  former  chapter,  a  discourse  of  the  Gentiles:  'Not 
knowing,'  saith  he,  '  that  the  riches  of  his  forbearance  and  goodness  leads  thee  to 
repentance' — it  also  gives  them  some  ground  to  hope  for  pardon.  For  what  other 
■i^;i]ntent  can  more  induce  to  repentance  than  an  expectation  of  mercy  upon  a 

if)  Anjrald.  Dissot  pp.  191, 19a. 
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ivledl^ier  the  cri=:e  .*  Without  a  desi^r.  of  p^rdcnii;;  ETie.1 
fcre  V  icJfi  bare  bcc=  in  &  gmi  measure  exercl«frd  :zx  val:^ :  :  r  bj  s:err  aca 
G-Dii  a  i-rc  reoctiled  V)  a  if^-.cr.  no  ni:re  :h.ia  a  prince  :o  a  rrbcl.  by  b«ej=ir 
r_  ~^  y  :r  jAi  a  f— 2=r  c:^:Jude  hiniscif  in  the  favour  ?f  G:«d.  sjo  niirfc  '^ 
reae^  ras  cjcil-is  '-  "-.if If  ia  tie  favour  of  kis  prises  :  c-r,.ly.  this  Le  n;aT  wtJ- 
*"--«?  lie?*  if  icse  b;7*»  he  xray  have  the  crar.:  cf  a  parion.  sin:e  hr  hszL  z 
ts  nx  ::  :ci.  A=id  k  z:u:h  did  the  padence  ox*  G':<i  Carj:r&lly  ^sndr  that  is  ^ 
c^  a  recociilacle  iHcp-er.  a::d  was  wj.'.jrr  men  »hc-uli  »ue  c:  their  pard;^  ^ 
rK«:iuj:vc ;  :<hervii«.  he  right  L>ve  znazni&ed  hi«  justice,  a&d  cocceDBcK  s 
bj  :'e  jw  ;c  wrrta. 

'2.  He  iheKtcce  exerciied  «o  much  patience  to  vait  for  meo'i  repentasce. 
tbe  ZfZcatA  a=d  virrir.r«  ^ha:  God  gire*  men.  of  either  public  cr  personal  ciJ 
i»  a  ccctirsal  isv;ii:;:n  t:  rttwniince.  TnL»  wa*  the  commi-n  i'tcr  n^a 
'aeaaeei  zuce  cf  extrurdinarv  presaees  and  prodigies.  vLicb  fhe  ved  u  ^ 
de^iTi  at  the  asprcoches  of  joo^nirntaL  What  other  nocioa  but  this,  this  c 
i=«si  cf  r;:d£:z<~3  vitaesi  a  slowness  to  an^er.  and  a  williii£tie«  to  tzn 
:jc<her  vaj.  fhc^ild  aove  the-m  to  multiplT  sacrifices,  go  veepinf  u : 
•cczd  oc:  Draven  to  their  codsL  and  «hev  all  di'>««  other  tesdmcnie* 
repe^iazce  which  t^eir  bLnd  uruient&ndiczs  hit  up-:n .'  If  a  pririce  »bacld  k 
c=je>  ^  a  hjrh:  ajid  fend  niAnr.er  puni«h  a  criminal,  and  then  relax  it.  aai  i 
hi^  n:iiZ2,  klriirT'M.  azd  af^erTir^i*  irtiict  up?n  him  another  kind  cf  purjaba 
ai  Lfh:  aj  the  f ;-rTaer.  and  ie«i  :haz  wi«  due  t j  hi*  criaie.  vhac  cotijd  the  ciilefi 

ir.£.  hu:  that  :he  prince,  by  :hos«  f  ecdy  r«>e 
eve  him  to  a  rtrrcS  f-»r  hi*  cr:n>e  *s  Asai 
ha  oxLid  men  -amr^y  hi^e  o:  G\:^i«  e^ncjct.  that  he  sh:-uld  i 
ci  cf  zTn:  jnirxi-ai.  »e-i  '._jh:  ar:.:u«:E*.  vhica  are  testimonies  nther 
M±«ezM  thm  >:f  a  levere  vrath.  hu:  that  i:  «a»  iLtfc-ied  :o  mc  ve  them  to  a  r^i 
isjr.  and  a  hnaiiizx  rtf  their  sin*  ty  workirL^  rijr.reouines*  .*  Thtsirh  D: 
pasri&ce  c:cli  =i«:c  -.n  the  event,  induce  ~en  to  repir.tir.ce.  ye:  the  natural  tead 
c/ibrh  X  tr^eirr-j*:::  ij  to  mrlliiy  =:er.  s  he  Art*,  to  over\M:iie  their  ob^tinacv:  c- 
ria=.  hiih  ir.y  :>!as>:a  tc  ;-ire  ::herwi>e  of  «jch  a  rrxeedinz.  The  'lone-wfi; 
*f  O.c  -J  *a!-.  ir:c.  kiith  Filer  2  Pe:.  i:L  lo  .  i.  i.  ':  i:h  a  tecdeccy  to  salvai:: 
it*  ■>?.-;  a  #*■■.  r.Lii.:-  ::  iniz  t:  --"rr  =r.f  ir.s  ■.:  :: ;  :":r  iLe  atvistle  ciies  Paul  fa 
-*.c.irrji.M  ::  it. — •  Eve=  as  ;.ir  br;.v->d  h:;:iirr.  Pij^.  Y.ath  wriiten  unto] 
9'u:':l  r-.-*:  rr'TT  :o  Rcr:.  ii.  4  ■:'.  .uli  :■?  rri-:r:.ir.ce,"  <f)*4,  it  conducts,  wh;< 
Oure  ThjJi  r^iTrjy  t^  —  T.-.e :  ::  i.:.-.  «?  ::  -err.  tiitr  'j*  hy  the  hand,  and  p-r-c 
;:  ::t  -siv  «i:r>E^  -^e  *r.  .-sli  j. ;  is.i  :'.  r  ::.:*  ri.d  ::  "ari*  exerrised,  not  onlv  :*■■■ 
t.*e  •':^?.  1 1:  :s.Tirii  ::.e  Grn::Ies.  r..:  ::.'.y  :;-«Ari*  :r  »e  that  are  within  the 
-C  :j :  .'.:«r:--  ir.i  utiirr  !..r  z-fn  :  :r.r  r>T«rl.  bu:  :•--  :h'?se  that  are  in  dart 
i^i  —  \'-:  i'-.ii:»  ::ifi!;.  .  :.:  ::J?  i.<.:ur*c  ::  :hf  ar»:«5de  was  but  an  irJer 
i"-~  *.'i:  !::  lii  nvitei  .:  ::.  *:>.t  :.-s:  :;:jr:cr  crn^fmlnz  ihe  fdolatnr  and  ir 
ti-._i-  ;:  :-.T  Gi -.:..:>;  *..-.-,   :  .-.   i-T--_i;>  w^re  :o  t-e  puini«hrd  for  the  abuse 

?.    I:  i«  ?\i-TT  that  hi*  patience.  whL 
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eA:r.--*rc  'j-ri^iy  :   ^  :j;  .*r:  u-  (i.:.:..t-5.  wis  :;  i-ure  them  to  repentance  as 
**  .c-f-H     ir.;  ::  wi-  A  5ur:.:rr.:  :::.:;.  f        ::*sJ  !?  t^erfuade  them  to  a 


nd^er  fijulnes  ;  that  GU  dc:h  £:z  aprro-.e  of  :ha:  which  the  voice  of  their 
''"'S'w^**'  **^'^*^^^.t  "^^'-*^^-cCCrs  c fill  men  under  cimra:  li^ht.  areu::criv  arrii 
nd  if  there  wcre  rr^llv,  in  this  forhearAnce  cf  God.  an  approka:i.>n  of  rceiis  crii 
tODMKDce  could  EC-:,  frequently  and  universal! v  in  ali  tiittl  cht-ck  them  for  lY 
What  aothorltT  c^v.^J  cxrr.science  have  to  do  it*?  But  ihi?  it  d^^h  in  ail  sr.Ai 
At  apoide  ^Rom.  L  22 ..  •  They  know  the  judirnient  of  God.  thai  those  that  do  s 
tkiagii'  wbidi  he  had  mentioned  before,  "are^  worthy  oi  death."  In  this  tVinff 
rf •!!  1MB  cannot  err:  they  could  not.  therefofe.  conclude  fi\»m  b* 
li'  As^rnLias.  Mcra'.  Tcza.  II-  c  MS 
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Ood's  approbation  of  their  iniquities,  bat  his  desire  that  their  hearts  should  ba 
touched  with  a  repentance  for  them.  The '  sin  of  Ephraim  is  hid '  (Hos.  xiiL  12, 13) ; 
i.  e.  God  doth  not  presently  take  notice  of  it,  to  order  punishment ;  he  lays  it  in  a 
secret  place  from  tne  eye  of  his  justice,  dial  Ephraim  mif  ht  not  be  his  unwise  son, 
and  'stay  long  in  the  place  of  the  breaking  forth  of  children  \  ue,  that  he  should 
speedily  reclaim  himself,  and  not  continue  m  the  way  of  destruction.  God  hath  no 
Beed  to  abuse  any ;  he  doth  not  lie  to  the  sons  of  men ;  if  he  would  have  men 
perish,  he  could  easily  destroy  them,  and  have  done  it  long  ago :  he  did  not  leave 
the  woman  Jezebel  in  being,  nor  lengthened  out  her  time,  but  as  a  space  to  reper*' 
(Rev.  iL  21),  that  she  might  reflect  upon  her  wajrs,  and  devote  herself  seriously 
bis  service,  and  her  own  happiness.  His  patience  stands  between  the  offending 
creature  and  eternal  misery  a  long  time,  that  men  might  not  foolishly  throw  away 
their  tools,  and  be  danmed  for  theur  impenitency ;  by  this  he  shews  himself  ready 
to  receive  men  to  mercy  upon  their  return.  To  what  purpose  doth  he  invite  men  to 
repentance,  if  he  intended  to  deceive  them,  and  damn  them  after  they  repent  ? 

d.  He  doth  exercise  patience  for  the  propagation  of  mankind.  If  God  pimished 
erery  sin  presently,  there  would  not  omy  be  a  period  put  to  churches,  but  to  the 
woild ;  without  patience,  Adam  had  sunk  into  eternal  anguish  the  first  moment  of 
his  provocation,  and  the  whole  world  of  mankind,  in  his  loins,  had  perished  with 
liiin,  and  never  seen  the  light.  If  this  perfection  had  not  interposed  after  the  first 
ain,  God  had  lost  his  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  '  created  not  in 
Tain,  but  formed  it  to  be  inhabited'  (Isa.  zlv.  18).  It  had  been  inconsistent  with 
the  wisdom  of  God  to  make  a  world  to  be  inhabited,  and  destroy  it  upon  sin,  when 
it  had  but  two  principal  inhabitants  in  it ;  the  reason  of  his  making  this  earth  had 
been  insignificant ;  he  had  not  had  any  upon  earth  to  glorify  him,  without  erecting 
another  world,  which  might  have  proven  as  sinful  and  as  quickly  wicked  as  this ; 
God  should  have  always  been  pulling  down  and  rearing  up,  creating  and  annihi- 
lating ;  one  world  would  have  come  after  another,  as  wave  after  wave  in  the  sea. 
His  patience  stepped  in  to  support  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  continuance  of  men, 
without  which  one  had  been  m  part  impaired,  and  the  other  totally  lost. 

4.  He  doth  exercise  patience  for  the  continuance  of  the  churcn.  If  he  be  not 
patient  toward  sinners,  what  stock  would  there  be  for  believers  to  spring  up  fix>m  T 
He  bears  with  the  provoking  carriage  of  men,  evil  men,  because  out  of  their  loins 
be  intends  to  extract  others,  which  he  will  form  for  the  ^ory  of  his  grace.  He 
bath  some  unborn  that  belong  to  the  election  of  grace,  which  are  to  be  the  seed  of 
tbe  worst  of  men ;  Jeroboam,  the  chief  incendiary  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatir,  had 
an  Abijah,  in  whom  was  found  <  some  good  thing  towards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel' 
(1  Kings  xiv.  18).  Had  Ahaz  been  snapped  in  the  first  act  of  his  wickedness,  the 
laraditet  had  wanted  so  good  a  prince  and  so  good  a  man  as  Hezekiah,  a  branch 
of  that  wicked  predecessor.  What  gardener  cuts  off  the  thorns  from  Uie  rose-bush 
tffl  he  ha^  gaUiered  tbe  roses  ?  and  men  do  not  use  to  bum  all  the  crab-tree,  but 
preserve  a  stock  to  engraft  some  sweet  fruit  ujion.  There  could  not  have  been  a 
oaint  in  the  earth,  nor,  consequently,  in  heaven,  had  it  not  been  for  this  perfection : 
be  did  not  destroy  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  that  he  might  keep  up  a  church 
among  them,  and  not  extinguish  the  whole  seed  that  were  heirs  of  tlie  promises  and 
covenant  made  with  Abramun.  Had  God  punished  men  for  their  sins  as  soon  as 
they  had  been  committed,  none  would  have  lived  to  have  been  better,  none  could 
bave  continued  in  the  world  to  honour  him  by  their  virtues.  Manasseh  had  never 
been  a  convert,  and  many  brutish  men  had  never  been  changed  from  beasts  to 
angels,  to  praise  and  acknowledge  their  Creator.   Had  Peter  received  his  due  recom- 

Prase  upon  the  denial  of  his  Master,  he  had  never  been  a  martyr  for  him ;  nor  had 
aul  been  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  nor  any  else  :  and  so  the  gospel  had  not  shined 
in  any  part  of  the  worid.  No  seed  would  have  been  brought  into  Christ ;  Christ 
is  beholding  immediately  to  this  attribute  for  all  the  seed  he  hath  in  the  world :  it 
is  for  his  name's  sake  that  he  doth  defer  his  anger ;  and  for  his  praise  that  he  doth 
refrain  fmm  *  cutting  us  off'  (Isa.  xlviii.  9)  :  and  in  the  next  chapter  follows  a  pro 
phecy  of  Christ  To  overthrow  mankind  for  sin,  were  to  prevent  the  spreading  a 
ohurch  in  the  world  :  a  woman  that  is  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  lies  under  a  con' 
demninff  sentence,  is  reprieved  ttovn  execution  for  her  being  with  child ;  it  is  fot 
the  child's  vake  the  woman  is  respited,  not  for  her  own :  it  is  for  the  elect's  sake,  in 
the  loins  of  tnmagresaors,  that  they  are  a  long  time  spared,  and  not  for  their  owa 


S.  For  tEr  lak*  afUa  clmrch  he  i*  palimt  to  iricked  raei 
cndiired  till  the  huTCrt,  fbt  fear  in  the  plucking  up  the  ' 
pnjudice  done  to  the  other.  Upon  this  account  he  *pt 
then  othen  vhom  he  cnuheth  by  aignal  jud^enta :  the 
worse  than  Sodom,  foi  the  eonfinnation  of  which  we  have  C 
and  mors  by  half  than  Samaria,  ix  the  ten  tribes  had  i 
■pared  the  Jewi,  though  he  delinked  the  Sodomites.  W 
larger  remnant  of  riehteouspenoni,  more  clusters  of  good) 
them  than  grew  in  Sodom  f  (Isa.  i.  9.)  A  few  more  righte 
the  fire  andbrimatone  designed  for  that  place,  and  a  '  renuu 
bai  to  that  fieKenen  of  an^,  which  otherwiie  would  hav 
Had  thete  been  but '  ten  righteous  in  Sodom,'  Divine  pa 
arms  of  justice,  that  it  should  not  have  prepared  itn  btiins 
clamour  of  the  uni  of  the  multitude.  Judeawsi  ripe  for  ' 
put  a  lock  upon  the  toirent  of  his  judgments,  that  they  si 
that  wicked  place,  to  make  them  a  dewlatioD  and  a  cuiw, 
J»«ah  lived,  '  who  had  humbled  himself'  at  the  threatei 
Lord  (1  Kings  zxii.  19,  20).  Sometimes  hebean  with  wic 
exercise  the  p^ence  of  the  saints  (Rev.  xiv.  12) ;  the  wl 
ancenf  antichrist'  in  all  his  intrusions  into  the  temple  of  G 


people,  before  he  sweeps  the  twigs  out  of  his  house.  God 
of  the  world,  as  a  hedge  to  secure  his  church,  sometioiea 
exercise  it  HowBoever  he  useth  them,  whether  for  sec« 
to  them  for  his  church's  advantage. 

6.  WhenmeDtre  not  brought  torepentancebyhispatien 
it,  to  manifest  the  equity  of  his  luture  justice  upon  them, 
her  obedient  children,  so  is  justice  jusb&cd  by  (he  rebels  i 
tempt  of  the  latter  is  the  justification  of  the  former.  The 
a  sweet  savour  of  Christ  in  them  that  petiih,'  M  well  M 
by  the  acceptation  of  their  message  (2  Cor.  il  15).  Both 
men^  it  glorified  by  the  one's  acceptance  of  it,  and  hia  jusi 
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lor  whom  tliis  voice  haA  been  loud,  and  his  anni  open  for  their  return.    As 
I,  whOe  it  is  exercised,  is  the  silence  of  his  justice,  so  when  it  is  abused,  it 
men's  complaints  against  his  justice.   The  *  riches  of  his  forbearance'  made 
for  the  manifesting  the  *  trcastnres  of  his  wrath.'     If  God  did  but  a  little  bear 
the  insolencies  of  men,  and  cut  them  off  afler  two  or  three  sins,  he  would  not 
opportunity  to  shew  either  the  power  of  his  patience,  or  that  of  his  wrath ; 
when  he  hath  a  right  to  pmiish  for  one  sin,  and  yet  bears  with  them  for  many, 
X  ^d  they  will  not  be  reclaimed,  the  sinner  is  more  inexcusable,  Divine  justice  less 
Jbargeablc,  and  his  wrath  more  powerful.     (Rom.  ix.  22),  '  What  if  God,  willing 
^  shew  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering 
'  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction  ? '    The  proper  and  immediate  end  of  his 
[ufferine  is  to  lead  men  to  repentance ;  but  ailer  they  have  by  their  obstinacy 

^ themselves  for  destruction,  he  bears  longer  with  them,  to  *  mac^nify  his  wrath' 

Jbore  upon  them  ;  and  if  it  is  not  the  finit  operands,  it  is  at  least  the  finh  operitf 
'  ere  patience  is  abused.  Men  are  apt  to  complain  of  God,  that  lie  deals  hardly 
Z  with  them ;  the  Israelites  seem  to  charge  God  with  too  much  severity,  to  cast  them 
r  ofl^  when  so  many  promises  were  made  to  the  fathers  for  their  perpetuity  and  pre- 
tervation,  which  is  mtimated,  Hos.  iL  2.  '  Plead  with  your  motner,  plead :'  by  the 
double  repetition  of  the  word  '  plead ;'  do  not  accuse  me  of  being  false  or  too  rigorous^ 
but  accuse  your  mother,  your  churchy  your  magistracy,  your  -ministry,  for  their 
spiritual  fornications  which  have  provoked  me ;  for  their  n^91S)KJi  intimatins^  the 

reatness  of  their  sins  by  the  reduplication  of  the  word,  *  lest  I  strip  her  naked.' 
have  borne  with  her  under  many  provocations,  and  I  have  not  yet  taken  away  all 
her  ornaments,  or  said  to  her,  acconiinff  to  the  rule  of  divorce,  Aes  tueu  tibi  habeto, 
God  answers  their  impudent  charge :  *  She  is  not  my  wife,  nor  am  I  her  husband ; ' 
he  doth  not  say  first,  I  am  not  her  husband,  but  she  is  not  my  wife ;  she  first  with- 
drew from  her  duty  by  breaking  the  marriage  covenant,  and  then  I  ceased  to  be  her 
husband.  No  man  shall  be  condemned,  but  he  shall  be  convinced  of  the  due  desert 
of  his  sin,  and  the  justice  of  God's  proceeding.  God  will  lav  open  men's  guilt,  and 
repeat  the  measures  of  his  patience  to  justify  the  severity  of  his  wrath  (Hos.  vii.  10), 
*  Sins  will  testify  to  their  face.'  What  is  in  its  own  nature  a  preparation  for  gloT}', 
men  by  their  obstinacy  make  a  preparation  for  a  more  indisputable  punishment 
We  see  many  evidences  of  God  s  forbearance  here,  in  sparing  men  under  those 
hlasphemies  which  are  audible,  and  those  profane  carriages  whicn  are  visible,  which 
would  sufficiently  justify  an  act  of  severity ;  yet  when  men's  secret  sins,  both  in 
heart  and  action,  and  the  vast  multitude  of  them,  far  surmounting  what  can  arrive 
to  our  knowledge  here,  shall  be  discovered,  how  ^eat  a  lustre  wul  it  add  to  God's 
bearing  with  them,  and  make  his  justice  triumph  without  any  reasonable  demur 
from  the  sinner  himself!  He  is  long-suffering  here,  that  his  justice  may  be  more 
public  hereafter. 

Use  IV.  For  instruction.  How  is  this  patience  of  God  abused !  The  Gen- 
tiles abused  those  testimonies  of  it.  which  were  written  in  showers  and  fruitful 
seasons.  No  nation  was  ever  stripped  of  it,  under  the  most  provoking  idolatries, 
till  afler  multiplied  spurns  at  it :  not  a  person  among  us  but  hath  been  guilty  of  the 
abuse  of  it  How  have  we  contemned  that  which  demands  a  reverence  from  us ! 
How  have  we  requited  God's  waitings  with  rebellions,  while  he  hath  continued 
urging  and  expecting  our  return  !  Saul  relented  at  David's  forbearing  to  revenge 
himself,  when  ne  had  his  prosecuting  arid  industrious  enemy  in  his  power.  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  17),  *Thou  art  more  righteoiw  than  I ;  tliou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas 
I  have  rewarded  thee  evil : '  and  shall  we  not  relent  at  God's  wonderful  long- 
suffering,  and  silencing  his  anger  so  much  ?  He  could  puff  away  our  lives,  but  he 
will  not,  and  yet  we  endeavour  to  strip  him  of  his  bein^,  though  we  cannot 

1.  Let  us  consider  the  ways,  how  slowness  to  anger  is  abused. 

(1.)  It  is  abused  by  misinterpretations  of  it,  when  men  slander  his  patience  to 
oe  only  a  carelessness  and  neglect  of  his  providence ;  as  Averroes  argued  from  his 
slowness  to  anger,  a  total  neglect  of  the  government  of  the  lower  world :  or  when 
men  from  his  long-suffering  charge  him  with  impurity,  as  if  his  patience  were  a 
consent  to  their  crimes;  and  because  he  suffered  them,  without  calling  them  16 
account,  he  were  one  of  their  partisans,  and  (is  v.'icked  as  themselves  (rs.  L  21)2 
*  Because  I  kept  silence,  thou  thoughtest  I  was  altogether  such  a  one  as  th3rsel£ 
Hii  silence  makes  them  conclude  him  to  be  an  abettor  of,  and  a  consort  in  tlieir 

3   B 
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;  mA  ikhk  Mm  mam  gleMed  wiA  flidr  fajfniiy  <h«i  Atir  oliiiimBi  Or 
Ifcgy  wfll  iaftr  iwni  hfa  laAgarMce  •  wiat  rf  mi  nmakriwim  ;  Jiiriit  h»  Mfc 
Aib  liM^  dMV  imagiiM  he  foicett  dum  (Fb.x.11):  <H»  Iwtti  hU  k  lb 
kewl^  God  baUi  iHtmtten:'  thinkiiig  hk  MtieDee  pmeeda  Mi  ftwi  the  «H^ 
MM  of  Us  nature,  bill  «  waakiiMi  sf  kii  mnid.  How  faaoo  u  i^  iMicdl  if 
admitting  him*  to diqiongoliim  for  it;  and  bManie  hoilBiidB  in  ■•  advantofMi 
a  portufe  low»d>  ui,  not  to  own  Ae  choicwt  pim^gytiy  of  Ida  Drityl  IViiiti 
make  a  perfoetioB,  lo  uieftd  to  us,  to  shadow  aM  oitingiiidi  tfaoaa  €dM% 
Ihe  prime  flowers  of  his  orown. 

(2.)  His  patience  is  abased  by  coatinaing  in  a  mmm  of  am  wnder  the 
aiTit  How  mnch  is  it  Ae  practical  kngnsgo  of  ms»,  Coia,  lat  wa  eai 
Aai  iniquity;  since  Divine  patience  batk  safired  wona  lluii  tUa  a*  ov  ^mM 
Kotbing  is  remitted  to  their  sensual  pleasnresi  and  eifjoniaa  m  tboM.  How  sin 
did  the  Isaelites  repeat  their  mormnrings  againsi  hn,  aa  if  thqr  wanld  pal  lb 
patienoe  to  the  utmost  proo(  and  see  how  fiur  the  Hm  of  k  ooula  sBtandl  Uf 
wore  no  sooner  satisfied  in  one  thing,  but  Ifasy  fsrrsBad  vidi  him  abook  Mate 
aa  if  he  had  no  oAer  attribnto  to  put  in  motioo  agabm  tboM.  Xhsgr  tomfisd  lii 
as  often  as  he  relwred  them,  as  though  ths  daolontioa  cf  his  maaa  to  HsM 
(Exod.  zaadT.>  'to  beaOod  gradons,  and  Uai|f  suffiiiiig,'  hnd hmm iafcndsdii 
■o  other  pwpose  but  a  pioteetion  of  them  in  Aaor  TsboBioML    fadk  a  asrt  sf  Mi 


the  prophet  ^eaks  oC  Ost  were  'settled  in  Oek Ism^'  «^!«e*  (Zapki  W:  ^ 


were  congeaM,  and  ftosen  in  theii  snceessfalwickadnaai.  WmIi  aa  ahwss  at  DWtt 
patisnoe  » the  Y«iy  tegs  ofsto ;  CMclMKgeAil  lag^  iqpoB 
*I1m¥eheld»Tpeaoe,emofolil^andlSoaiMnMl«aanot^'  aqF«laMa«aiste 

(8.)  His  patience  is  abiMd  by  ispeaHag  sin^  slier  Gad  fc^i^  by  aa  act  af  lb 
patience^  taken  off  some  affliction  ftom  meo»  As  matala  flMlted  m  ikm  §g9  nam 
wmd  under  the  ooenlions  of  tiM  flames^  yei  when  mayaud  ftms  Aa  fa^  A9 
ooickly  return  to  tnair  former  baidneei^  and  sometiasea  gpov  bavini  Ihiislhsyww 
Mbre;  so  men  who^  in  Aeir  afflictimis^  seem  tobe  mAd»  lika  AMbtndfcw  to 
afais,  lie  prostrate  before  God,  and  seek  hha  eerly  ^  yet,  if  tliey  Ibl  hanigM  isn 
under  the  powor  of  Aeir  afflictions,  they  return  to  Aefr  old  nature^  and  wre  siKif 
itfainst  Goid,  and  resist  the  blows  of  the  Spirit  as  much  as  tkey  did  before.  They 
imnk  they  have  a  new  stock  of  patience  to  sin  upon.  Pharaoh  was  soowy^ 
thawed  under  iudsments,  and  frosen  again  under  forbearanee  (Esod.  ol  27, 34;. 
Many  will  howl  when  God  strikes  them,  and  laagh  at  him  when  ho  forbean  tken. 
Thus  that  patience  which  should  melt  us,  doth  often  harden  us^  wUch  is  set  «e 
effect  natural  to  his  patience,  but  natural  to  our  abusing  coRuptioD. 

(4.)  His  patience  u  abused,  by  taking  encouragement  from  it  to  UMNint  to  grwKr 
deffrees  of  sm.  Because  God  is  slow  to  anger,  men  are  more  fierce  in  sin,  ud  sil 
on^  continue  in  their  old  rebellions,  but  heap  new  upon  them.  If  he  spare  them  fiv 
three  transffressions,  they  will  commit  four,  as  is  intunated  in  the  first  and  scooodif 
Amos ;  <  Men's  hearts  are  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil,  because  sentence  sgsiast  m 
evil  work  is  not  speedily  executed'  (Ecdes.  viii.  1 1).  Their  hearto  are  more  despentti;^ 
bait ;  before  they  had  some  waverings,  and  pull-backsy  but  after  a  fiih-  «!'iA»i*  jf 
Divine  patience,  they  entertain  more  unbridled  resolutions,  and  pass  forward  sill 
more  liberty  and  licentiousness.  They  make  his  long-sufflnring  subaerrient  to  tos 
cnt  all  those  little  relentings  and  regrets  they  had  before,  and  banish  all  thoi^btiif 
barring  out  a  temptation.  No  encouragement  is  given  to  men  by  God's  |ialifani 
but  they  finroe  it  by  their  presumption.  Hiey  invert  God's  order,  and  bind  tk» 
selves  stronger  to  iniquity  by  that  which  should  bind  them  foater  to  their  duty.  A 
happy  escape  at  sea  makes  men  go  more  confidently  into  the  deepa  allerwwi 
Thus  we  deal  with  God  as  debtors  do  with  good-natured  credifeon:  because  tbcjii 
not  dun  them  for  what  they  owe,  thev  take  encouragement  to  ran  moia  npsn  ^ 
score,  till  the  sum  amounts  above  their  ability  of  payment. 

But  let  it  be  considered,  1st  That  this  abuse  of  patience  is  a  high  ain.  Aa  effiy 
act  of  forbearance  obligeth  us  to  duty,  so  every  act  of  it  abused,  increaaeth  our  fA 
The  more  frequent  ito  solicitations  of  us  have  been,  the  deeper  aggravations  ovdi 
Koeives  by  it  Eveiy  sin,  after  an  act  of  Divine  patience,  contracte  a  Markisrf 
T^  sparing  us  aftet  the  last  sin  we  committeo,  was  a  superadded  act  of  fat 
ttmtring,  and  a  kyh^  out  more  of  his  riches  upon  us:  and»  tlmcfon^  mmjf^ 
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itt  coiftmittod  is  a  de^te  agauut  greater  richetf  expended,  and  fl|rea(er  cost  upon 
11%  and  againit  lus  preeerving  us  from  the  hand  ofjustice  for  the  last  transgressioB. 
It  is  disingenuoas  not  to  have  a  due  resentment  of  so  much  goodness,  and  hase  to 
b\Jare  him  die  more,  hecause  he  doth  not  r^ht  himself.  ShaoJ  he  receive  the  more 
Imogs  from  us,  by  how  much  the  sweeter  he  is  to  us  T  No  man's  conscience  but 
irSI  teU  him  it  is  rile  to  pirefer  the  sadsfaction  of  a  sordid  lust,  before  the  counsel  of 
k  God  of  so  gracious  a  disposition.  The  sweeter  the  nature,  the  fouler  is  the 
Injonr  that  is  done  unto  it  2d.  It  is  dangerous  to  abuse  his  patience.  Contempt 
M  kmdness  is  most  irksome  to  an  ineenuous  spirit ;  and  he  is  worthy  to  have 
the  aifows  of  God's  indignation  lodged  in  his  heart^  who  despiseth  die  riches  of 
bdi  loiiMuffbing.    Foi", 

[l.]  The  time  of  patience  will  have  an  end.  Though  his  Spirit  strives  with  man, 
f^  it  shall '  fiot  always  strive'  (Gen  vL  3).  Though  there  be  a  time  wherein  Jeru- 
H^Om  mtflit  'know  the  thines  that  concerned  her  peace,'  yet  there  is  another  period 
tflierein  £b6V  shoiild  he  'hid  from  her  eyes'  (Luxe  zix.  43) :  '  O  that  thou  hadst 
ISnowii  in  this  thy  day ! '  Nations  have  their  day,  and  persons  have  iheir  day ;  and 
(he  dtay  of  most  persons  is  shorter  than  the  day  of  nations.  Jerusalem  had  her  day 
dflbrty  years;  but  how  many  particular  persons  were  taken  off  before  the  last  or 
Iniddle  hOmrs  of  that  day  were  arrived!  ' Forty  years  was  God  grieved'  with  the 
feneration  of  the  Israelites  (Heb.  iii.  1 1).  One  carcass  dropped  after  another  in 
Biat  limited  dme,  and  at  the  end  not  a  man  but  fell  under  the  judicisJ  stroke, 
except  Caleb  and  Joshua.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years  was  the  term  set  to  the 
riiass  of  the  M  world,  but  not  to  every  man  in  the  old  world ;  some  feU  while  the 
ark  was  preparing,  as  well  as  the  whole  stock  when  the  ark  was  completed.  Though 
be  be  patient  witii  most,  yet  he  is  not  in  the  same  degree  with  all ;  eveiy  sinner 
hath  his  time  of  sinning,  beyond  which  he  shall  proceed  no  further,  be  his  lusts 
never  so  impetuous,  and  his  afiections  never  so  imperious.  The  time  of  his  patience 
ie^  in  Scriprare,  set  forth  sometimes  by  years ;  three  years  he  came  to  find  fruit  on 
flie  fig-tree :  sometimes  by  days ;  some  men's  sins  are  sooner  ripe,  and  fall.  There 
ii  a  measure  of  sin  (Jer.  li.  13;,  which  is  set  forth  by  the  ephah  (Zech.  v.  8),  which, 
when  it  is  filled,  is  sealed  up,  and  a  weij^ht  of  lead  cast  upon  the  mouth  of  it  When 
judgments  are  preparing,  once  and  twice  the  Lord  is  prevailed  with  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  prophet :  the  prepared  grasshoppers  are  not  sent  to  devour,  and  the 
kindled  fire  is  riot  Dk>wn  up  to  consume  (Amos  vii.  1 — 8).  But  at  last  God  takes 
the  plumb-fine,  to  suit  and  measure  punishment  to  their  sin,  and  would  not  pass 
hj  tnem  any  more ;  and  when  their  sin  was  ripe,  represented  by  a  '  basket  of 
eummer-fruit,'  God  would  withhold  his  hand  no  longer,  but  brought  such  a  day  upon 
ihem,  wherein  '  the  songs  of  the  Temple  should  be  bowlings,  and  dead  bodies  be  in 
every  place'  (Amos  viiL  2, 3).  He  lays  by  any  further  thoughts  of  patience  to  speed 
their  ruin.  God  had  borne  long  with  the  Israelites,  and  long  it  was  before  he  gave 
them  up.  He  would  first  break  the  <  bow  in  Jezreel'  f  Hos.  i.  5) ;  take  away  the 
■trenffth  of  the  nation  by  the  death  of  Zechariah,  the  last  of  Jehu's  race,  which 
inbtyduced  civil  dissensions  and  ambitious  murders,  for  the  throne,  whereby  in 


land  (ver.  6).  If  they  did  not  repent  they  should  be  '  Loaromi'  (yer.  9),  <  You  are 
not  my  people,'  and  '  I  will  not  be  your  uod.'  They  should  be  discovenanted,  and 
atrippedT  of  all  federal  relation.  Here  patience  for  ever  withdrew  from  them,  and 
wratnfiil  anger  took  its  place.  And,  for  particular  persons,  the  time  of  life,  whether 
diorter  or  longer,  is  the  only  time  of  long-suffering.  It  hath  no  other  staee  than 
the  present  state  of  thines  to  act  upon ;  there  is  none  else  to  be  expected  alter  but 
ffiving  account  *of  what  Kath  been  aone  in  the  body,  not  of  any  thing  done  after  the 

aoul* 

it  tt  at  his  pleasure  to  shorten  or  leng&ien  our  day,  not  at  ours ;  it  is  not  our  long- 
lofiering,  but  his ;  he  hath  the  command  of  it 

[2.]  God  hath  wrath  to  punish,  as  well  as  patience  to  bear.  He  hath  a  fury  to 
leyeiure  the  outrages  done  to  his  meekness :  when  hft' diessagef  of  peace,  stot  to 
n£&k  men,  are  sBglited,  his  sword  shall  be  whttled;  idkd  liis  iiistrumenti  of  war 

3i»2 
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Hipmd  (Hci. ▼. 8) :  'Bbwjrvtbt  oometin  OibMh,  and tfw 
iUHe  dealt  genm  Hka  a  fiAar,  to  ha  can  nmiah  ciyitd^f  aa  a] 


ba  holda  hia  paaoa  ibr  a  long  tiiiie^  jet  al  katna  will  go  fixni  Hka  a  u^  m 
and  atir  19  JaiJfiQaTy  at  a  man  of  war,  to  cot  in  viaeaa  hu  anan^  IlaenalHl 
lip  hath  no  angn^  Doft  that  ha  ia  'alow  to  angar/  hot  aharp  In  it ;  ha  hadi  a  awnl 


to  cut,  and  a  &w  to  ahoot,  and  anowa  to  pime  (V^  zH.  13) :  Hioai^  ha  ha  haf  a 
drawing  the  ona  out  of  Ua  aoabbard,  and  tonf  a  ntting  the  other  to  Ua  bow,  j^ 
what  tSej  are  xeadv,  he  atrikea  home,  and  hita  iha  mark:  Hhaa^  he  hadi  a  dm 
of  patience,  yet  he  halh  alao  a  <  day  of  rabuke'  (Hoi.  ▼•  9) ;  thon^  patienee  aw 
ralea  inatiee,  hy  aogpending  it,  yet  jnatiee  will  at  laat  oyanwla  patwner,  hr  an  aUg 
ailencmg  it  God  ia  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  to  rMt  men,  J9t  ha  ia  no  mm  Jain 
of  the  iiguriea  he  raceiTea  to  rujfat  himaell  Thoi^  God  awhOa  waa  pnaMd  wft 
the  mnrmuringa  of  the  laradifeea,  after  their  conung  out  of  Egyi^  and  aaaaii 
deairooa  to  give  diem  all  aatiafiirtion  upon  their  nnworUiy  ooniipiamt%  jel;  wiai 
thay  eame  to  open  hoatili^,  in  aetting  a  golden  calf  in  hia  tlnrone^  he  conmdnigBi 
tiie  *  Levilea  to  kill  eferr  man  hk  brother  and  companion  in  the  camp'  (En& 
xzziL  27) :  and  how  dettrooa  aoerer  he  waa  to  content  them  bcftra^  mm  nata 
mnnnured  afterwardi  but  they  aererdy  aroarted  for  it  When  onee  ha  ham  bqgm 
to  Uio  hia  aword,  he  aticfci  it  up  naked,  that  it  mig^  be  ready  ftr  naa  open  ciaqf 
oeeaaioo.  Thoufh  he  hath  feet  of  lead,  yet  he  ham  haada  of  iron.  It  waa  hif 
that  he  aupportad  the  peeviahneaa  of  the  Jewa,  but  at  laat  he  captiTed  Acm  by  At 
arma  of  the  Babyloniana,  and  laid  them  waato  by  the  oower  ol^the  i>^— >—  Ei 
planted,  by  the  apostlei^  chnrehea  in  the  eaat;  and  when  hia  goodnam  and  la^ 
au&ring  prevailea  not  with  them,  he  tore  them  up  by  the  roota.  What  CfarialiHi 
are  to  be  umnd  in  thoae  once  lamooa  parte  of  Aaia  but  what  are  oieigiuwn  wtt  aatl 
error  and  ignorance  f 

[3/]  The  more  hia  patience  ii  aboaed  the  ahaxper  will  be  the  wiadi  lie  lafieli 
Aa  hia  wrath  restrained  makea  hia  patience  hmg,  ao  lua  cooipaaaiona  naliahal  al 
make  his  wrath  serere ;  aa  he  doth  tranaoend  au  creatorea  m  the  maaaorea  af  At 
one,  so  he  transcends  aU  creatures  in  the  ahanneaa  of  the  other.  Chrbt  ia  diauM 
with  'feet  of  brass,*  as  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace  (Rer.  i  15),  alow  to  mofs^ M 
heav^  to  crush,  and  hot  to  bum.  His  wrath  loseth  nothing  by  dday ;  it  flovf 
the  fresher  by  sleeping,  and  strikes  with  greater  strength  when  it  awakes :  &  tb» 
time  men  are  abusing  his  patience,  God  is  whetting  his  sword,  and  the  longer  it  if 
whetting  the  sharper  will  be  the  edge ;  the  longer  he  is  fetching  hia  blow,  the  smarter 
it  will  be.  The  heavier  the  cannons  are,  the  more  diflScultly  are  they  drawn  to  thi 
besieged  town ;  but,  when  arrived,  they  recompense  the  slowness  of  their  march  hf 
the  fierceness  of  their  battery.  <  Because  I  have  purged  thee,'  L  e.  used  means  fir 
thy  reformation,  and  waited  for  it,  '  and  thou  wast  not  pureed,  thou  shalt  not  be 
Dur^^  from  thy  filthiness  any  more,  till  I  have  caused  my  mry  to  rest  upon  thee : 
I  will  not  go  back,  neither  will  I  spare ;  according  to  thy  wave,  and  accordiof  10 
thy  doings,  shall  thev  judge  thee'  (Exek.  xxiv.  13, 14).  God  will  spare  as  littleUnB 
as  he  spared  much  before ;  his  wrath  shall  be  as  raeing  upon  them  as  the  sea  if 
their  wickedness  was  within  them.  When  there  is  a  bank  to  forbid  the  imiptioa  if 
the  streams,  the  waters  sweU ;  but  when  the  hank  is  broke,  or  the  lock  taken  avifi 
th^  rush  with  the  j^eater  violence,  and  ravage  more  than  they  would  have  doac 
had  they  not  met  with  a  stop :  the  longer  a  stone  is  in  falling,  the  more  it  hniiseth 
and  grinds  to  powder.  There  is  a  greater  treasure  of  wrath  laid  up  by  the  abosa 
of  patience :  every  sin  must  have  a  just  recompense  of  reward ;  and  fStnatkn 
every  sin,  in  regara  of  its  agp;ravations,  must  be  more  punished  than  a  dn  in  the 
singleness  and  simplicity  of  ita  own  nature.  As  treasures  of  mercy  are  kept  by 
God  for  us,  <  he  keena  mercy  for  thousands;'  so  are  treasures  of  wrath  kept  hjlm 
to  be  expended,  and  a  time  of  expense  there  must  be :  patience  will  account  t» 
justice  all  the  good  offices  it  hath  done  the  amner,  and  ^mand  to  be  righted  hf 
justice;  justice  will  take  the  account  from  the  hands  of  patience,  and  eiaet  1 
recompense  for  every  disingenuous  injuity  offered  to  it  When  juatice  comes  t9 
arrest  men  for  their  debts,  patience,  mercy,  and  goodness,  will  step  in  aa  credhsn 
and  clap  their  actions  upon  them,  which  will  make  the  condition  ao  mudi  man 
deplorable. 

£4.}  When  he  puta  an  end  to  his  abused  patience  his  wrath  will  make  tpUk  mA 
ma  work.    He  that  ia 'alow  toai^ger' wfll  beawift  in  tiie  esacationor  it   Ik 
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of  Ood  from  Jerusalem  is  described  with  '  wings  and  wheels '  (Ezek. 
xLTSS).  One  stroke  of  his  hand  u  irresistible ;  he  that  hath  spent  so  much  tune  ia 
wmting  needs  but  one  minute  to  ruin ;  thoueh  it  be  long  ere  he  draws  his  sword 
out  oT  his  scabbard,  yet,  when  once  he  doth  it,  he  despatcheth  men  at  a  blowi 
J^hraim,  or  the  ten  tribes,  had  a  long  time  of  patience  and  prosperity,  but  now 
■naU  a  '  month  devoiu-  him  with  his  portion '  (Hos.  v.  7).  One  fatal  month  puts  a 
period  to  the  many  years*  peace  and  security  of  a  sinful  nation ;  his  arrows  wound 
■nddenlv  (Ps.  hdv,  7) ;  ana  while  men  are  about  to  fill  their  bellies,  he  casts  the 
fruits  of  his  wrath  upon  them  (Job  xx.  23),  like  thunder  out  of  a  cloud,  or  a  bullet 
oat  of  a  cannon,  that  strikes  dead  before  it  is  heard.  God  deals  with  sinners  as 
enemies  do  with  a  town,  batter  it  not  by  planted  guns,  but  secretly  undermines  and 
Uowa  up  the  walls,  whereby  they  involve  the  garrison  in  a  sudden  ruin,  and  carry 
the  town.  God  spared  the  Amalekites  a  long  time  after  the  injury  committed  against 
the  Israelites,  in  their  passage  out  of  Egypt  to  Canaan ;  but  when  he  came  to 
reckon  with  them,  he  would  waste  them  in  a  trice,  and  make  an  utter  consumption 
of  them  (1  Sam.  xv.  2, 3).  He  describes  himself  by  a  *  travailing  woman '  (Isa. 
jodv.  14),  that  hath  borne  lone  in  her  womb,  and  at  last  sends  forth  her  birth  with 
strong  cries.  Thoueh  he  hath  held  his  peace,  been  still,  and  refrained  himself, 
jet^  at  last,  he  will  destroy  and  devour  at  once :  the  Ninevites,  spared  in  the  time 
of  Jonah  for  their  repentance,  are,  in  nature,  threatened  with  a  certain  and  total 
ruin,  when  God  should  come  to  bring  them  to  an  account  for  his  length  and 
patience,  so  much  abnsed  by  them.  Though  God  endured  the  murmuring  Israelites 
■o  long  in  the  wilderness,  yet  he  paid  them  off  at  last,  and  took  away  the  rebels  in  his 
wrath :  he  uttered  their  sentence  with  an  irreversible  oath,  that '  none  of  them  should 
enter  into  his  rest  ;*  and  he  did  as  smrely  execute  it  as  he  had  solemnly  sworn  it 

[5.]  Though  he  doth  defer  his  visible  wrath,  yet  that  very  delay  may  be  more 
dreadSul  than  a  quick  punishment  He  may  forbear  striking,  and  give  the  reins 
to  the  hardness  and  corruption  of  men's  hearts ;  he  may  suffer  them  to  walk  in  their 
own  counsels,  without  any  more  striving  with  them,  whereby  they  make  themselves 
fitter  fud  for  his  vengeance.  This  was  the  fate  of  Israel  when  they  would  not 
hearken  to  his  voice;  he  'gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts,  and  they  walked 
in  their  own  counsels'  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  12).  Though  his  sparing  them  had  the  outward 
aspect  of  patience,  it  was  a  wrathful  one,  and  attended  with  spiritual  judgments ; 
thus  many  abusers  of  patience  may  still  have  their  line  lengthened,  and  the  candle 
of  prosperity  to  shine  upon  their  neads,  that  they  may  increase  their  sins,  and  be 
the  fitter  mark  at  last  for  his  arrows ;  they  swim  down  the  stream  of  their  own 
lensuality  with  a  deplorable  security,  till  they  fall  into  an  unavoidable  gulf,  where, 
at  last,  it  will  be  a  great  part  of  their  hell  to  reflect  on  the  length  of  Divine  patience 
on  earth,  and  their  inexcusable  abuse  of  it 

2.  It  informs  us  of  the  reason  why  he  lets  the  enemies  of  his  church  oppress  it, 
and  defers  his  promise  of  the  deliverance  of  it  If  he  did  punish  them  presently, 
his  holiness  ana  justice  would  be  dorified,  but  his  power  over  himself  in  his  patience 
would  be  obscured.  Well  may  tne  church  be  content  to  have  a  perfection  of  God 
fflorified,  that  is  not  like  to  receive  any  honour  in  another  world  by  any  exercise  of 
Itself  If  it  were  not  for  this  patience,  he  were  incapable  to  be  the  Governor  of  a 
nnfiil  world ;  he  might,  without  it,  be  the  Governor  of  an  innocent  world,  but  not 
of  a  criminal  one ;  he  would  be  the  destroyer  of  the  world,  but  not  the  orderer  and 
disposer  of  the  extravagancies  and  sinfulness  of  the  world.  The  interest  of  his 
wisdom,  in  drawing  good  out  of  evil,  would  not  be  served,  if  he  were  not  clothed 
with  this  perfection  as  well  as  with  others.  If  he  did  presently  destroy  the  enemies 
of  his  church  upon  the  first  oppression,  his  wisdom  in  contrivmg,  and  his  power  in 
accomplishing  aeliverance  against  the  united  powers  of  hell  and  earth,  would  not 
be  visible,  no,  nor  that  power  in  preserving  his  people  unconsumed  in  the  furnace 
of  affliction.  He  had  not  got  so  great  a  name  in  the  rescue  of  his  Israel  from 
Pharaoh,  had  he  thundered  the  tyrant  into  destruction  upon  his  first  edicts  against 
the  innocent  If  he  were  not  patient  to  the  most  violent  of  men,  he  might  seem 
to  be  cruel.  But  when  he  offers  peace  to  them  under  their  rebellions,  waits  that 
they  may  be  members  of  his  church,  rather  than  enemies  to  it,  he  frees  himself 
from  any  such  imputation,  even  in  the  iudgment  of  those  that  shall  feel  most  of  his 
wrath ;  it  is  this  renders  the  equity  of  his  justice  unquestionable,  and  the  deliver- 
ance flir  hit  people  righteous  in  the  judgment  of  those  firom  whose  fetters  they  ere 
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adMMpd.   CM4  fpm  to  ^  nm4pI  of  Up  wqnifb  to  4^ 
«KMtnA»i««w»tlMM4i^ki«mmrip%to  iwrnsrw  WiifUif 

pnUkfttiQn  «iUl  pM(lifn«9»P^  ■ofUftinm  >«mi  mm^t^Snii^  9tgm  to  pm  inngr,  «| 
Hub  «ipe<BMtfp  rfaay  pmiWttHWb  Ui  tmw  WuMf  »  go^  of  tnith;  iftkiMtlliil 
Iw  klh  toipttta  to  »o»4,  pt  gw»W»  tlwl  i^or  he  wpyd  it^  qr  dw^  m  •  >y» 
MArtrfHi  ImlllMftineA  mliglit  boI  yiprUii  ]ml  wbiak  tlMiiiidve%  and  chn 
M%iflid»  iptQ  hit  iMMim,  r»f|&tr  tfcm  ke  11^^  WBdw  ^  Ibei  (J  M 

liL9):  *Thi  l^itd  fa  act  itoA  WKmriM  jrfi  priiiMt,  bpt  k  kng  wftim  H 
wft^noDi,  BolwiUiiig  tliai  My  aSmld  f  eiM^^ 
Hmbgr  bi  thftwti  Uul  ht  K'OaWI  N  Nidwr  flcfMe4  witft  the  pwrnmoo,  Am  th 

diMBOiQiilfllil*  flf  HMO* 

S.  We  ate  dM  naaMi  wbj  m  U  mdSml  to  leiwiW  ¥  IM  ngeiWB^;  to  dbi 
IlkpalieiiMtowttdiuEiQvni  faaiocethii|ittig»teto<hnootfeplao>afiffBW 
aiiMlNiftiBlliiswoiU,Gi)dtatoopport|ii%topviifiiititi  hirmn,  t  tli»  di 
flf  ibe  woH  it  win  rawdn  ckMd  op  in  dw  Pei^r,  vithom  aoj  faUMr 


At  God  mftn  «  mnltitodo  of  liiit  in  tfat  wiiildl«  to  ovidmop  Ini  ijntiipni  to  thi 
vfaludt  M  he  wflibni  gml  lemaindBn  of  rin  19  hk  peonle^  t^  show  Im  mfjitBlti 
tfie  go^-    His  qianiy  mercy  ii  tiAaaxMh  hoiofo  uMr  oQatmAmTimfL  wtm 


edifitrahre  in  beeiiqg  mth  them  after  ao  hii^  V^  obllgafinn  aa  ^  ofofiMmiV 
Ihem  meial  eanTertiiig  grace. 

UmfL  Ofeomlbat    U  ia  a  rait  eomtD^t  to  a«ywhe«Oo#  {p  Mottad  tafwaifc 

Aam;  taal  H  n  some  oomfbrt  to  all,  thai  Gpd  w  r9^  t^tipni  to^am  W^ 

but  vary  little  to  0  refraoton  miar.  Hip  pgntgniiid  pptitawa  >»  aft  apjpba  a  pp> 

biU^oftheQamofaIl,woiiidthayiiotitoM«f»biittbeir|ijoft)iMri^^  It 
k  a  tmor  Oiat  Ood  bath  ann  baft  k  b  a  inMiatiffi  of  4i^ 
to  it;  whila  hk  twer^  k  in  bk  dMath  tbtrt  k  ocmia  bopei  to  wm^t  M  dra^ 
of  it:  alaal  if  he  vere  all  im  and  aiford  upon  4iW  wbllk  voidd  bfoom  «  wf  fa 
should  find  noihinff  eke  hot  ONroHbwk^  cU«8f%  oa  aweepmg  peaiikBepib  «s  flh 
vetnal  flaihei  of  Sodom't  ftra  and  kmwfcwie  ton  beam-     He  -* ^ 


jaeMntly  to  execution,  but  givea  m  a  kpf  kraaHdng  time  after  the  m^ofi,  ttot  If 
retiring  from  our  iniquitieey  and  having  recowie  to  hk  merer,  he  may  be  witUeid 
§pit  ever  from  signing  a  warrant  affainBt  ub,  and  change  hk  l^^l  aentence  into  aa 
evangelical  parcLon.  It  k  a  speciu  comfint  to  bk  people,  that  he  k  n  *  lanctnairta 
diem'  (Exek.  xi.  16) ;  a  pla^e  of  reftige,  a  place  of  nuritnal  oommunieatkms;  W 
it  k  some  refreshment  to  all  in  thk  life^  tha|  he  k  a  oefenoe  to  them  :  for  10  k  loi 
patience  called  (Numb.  xiv.  9) :  *  Their  deface  k  departed  from  ihem  i*  speikinf 
to  the  IiraeHtes,  that  they  should  not  be  afrmid  of  the  Canaanites,  for  their  deltoos 
k  departed  from  them.  God  is  no  longer  patient  to  themi  since  their  nns  be  M 
and  ripe.  Patience,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  k  'a  temporary  defence  to  tboae  that  are 
under  the  wing  of  it ;  but  to  the  believer  it  k  a  singular  comfort ;  and  Ood  k  ctW 
the  *  God  of  patience  and  conaoktion'  in  one  hrea^  (Rom.  xv.  5) :  '  The  Goi  <l 
patience  and  consoktion  grant  you  to  be  like-minded ;'  all  interpreters  undetataad 
ft  effectively.     The  God  that  f 


^  inspires  you  with  patience,  and  che^  vom  with 

fort,  grant  this  to  you.  Why  may  it  not  be  understood  formallv,  of  the  patksoi 
belonging  to  the  nature  of  Godf  and  though  it  be  exprciaed  In  (be  way  of  netitiom 
yet  it  might  also  be  proposed  aa  a  pattern  for  imitation,  and  so  qiita  very  wful  to  tk 
exhortation  laid  down  (ver.  1),  which  was  to  *  bfiar  with  the  in&rmitiaa  of  the  weak,' 
whrch  he  presseth  them  to  (ver.  8)  by  the  example  of  Christ;  and  (ver.  j^)  hj  tk 
patience  of  God  to  them,  and  so  they  are  very  well  linked  together.  *  God  of  patience 
and  conaolation'  may  well  be  joined,  since  paUence  k  the  nrst  atop  of  comfoort  to  tk 
poor  creature.  If  it  did  not  administer  some  comfortoble  hopea  to  Adam^  k  tk 
mtei^al  between  hk  foil  and  God's  coming  to  examine  bim*  I  am  sura  it  was  tto 
(farst  dtscovenr  of  any  comfort  to  the  creatore,  after  the  aweepiiig  the  deatioyim 
dehij^e  out  of  the  world  (Gen.  ix.  21);  after  the  *  savour  of  Kotm'a  naaSfx^  leper 
sentmg  the  grei^t  SacriiSce  which  was  to  be  in  the  world,  bad  aacended  u|f  to  v^ 
the  return  m>m  him  k  a  publication  of  hk  forbearing  to  puaisb  a^y  vao^e  m  aas^  * 
meaner :  ai^d  though  he  found  man  no  better  than  be  was  before,  and  4^  imi^k** 
tions  of  men^i  hearts  as  evil  as  before  the  deluge,  that  be  would  noi  i^gi^  ssuH 
every  living  thing,  as  he  hud  done.  Thk  was  the  font  exproaaioa  of  comfcit  H 
t^oah,  after  hk  ex\\.  fvoni  the  ark ;  and  deckres  nothing  eke  mH  |jk|b  ly^VM^  ^ 
paVic^ce  to  t\ie  nc>N  \«qt\^  v^on^  'vYaX.V&Vkad.ahown  to  t|ie  <4d* 
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1«  It  it  a  otufiirti  in  that  it  !•  an  aigimient  of  hif  grace  to  lui  peopk.  If  he 
■o  rich  a  patience  to  exercise  towms  his  enemies,  he  hath  a  greater  treasnre 
io  heatow  upon  his  friends.  Patience  is  the  first  attribute  which  steps  in  for  our 
flihratiofi,  and  therefore  called  '  salvatioa'  (2  Pet  iii.  15).  Something  else  is  there- 
§at9  built  upon  it,  and  intended  by  it,  to  those  that  believe.  Those  two  letters  at 
lib  name,  '  a  God  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  and  forgiying  iniquity,  transgrea- 
^aaoM,  and  sin,'  follows  the  other  letter  of  his  long'-sufiering  in  the  proclamation 
<Ezod.  zzxir.  6^  7).  He  is  *  slow  to  anger,'  that  he  may  be  merciful,  that  men  may 
aaek,  and  receive  their  pardon.  If  he  be  longHmffering,  in  order  to  be  a  pardoning 
Oody  he  will  not  be  Granting  in  pardoning  those  who  answer  the  design  of  his  for- 
bearanoe  of  them.  You  would  not  hare  had  sparing  mercy  to  improve,  if  God 
would  have  denied  jrou  saving  mercy  upon  the  improvement  of  his  sparing  good- 
ness. If  he  hath  so  much  respect  to  his  enemies  that  provoke  him,  as  to  endure 
tliem  with  much  long-suffering,  he  will  surely  be  very  kmd  to  those  that  obey  hinL 
and  conform  to  his  wilL  If  he  hath  much  long-suffering  to  those  that  are  '  fittea 
fyt  destruction'  (Rom.  ix.  22),  he  will  have  a  muchness  of  mercy  far  those  that  are 
prepared  for  glory  by  faith  and  repentance.  It  is  but  a  natural  conclusion  a  graciouft 
■oul  may  make,— If  God  had  not  a  mind  to  be  aj^MMied  towards  me,  he  would  nol 
liaTO  had  a  mind  to  forbear  me;  but  since  he  hath  forborne  me,  and  given  me  a 
heart  to  see,  and  answer  the  tiue  end  of  that  forbearance,  I  need  not  q^uestion,  hot 
that  sparing  money  will  end  in  saving,  since  it  finds  that  repentance  spnnging  up  in 
ine^  which  that  patience  conducted  me  ta 

2.  His  patience  is  a  ground  to  trust  in  his  promise.  If  his  slowness  to  anger 
be  so  great  when  his  precept  is  slighted,  his  readiness  to  give  what  he  hath  pnn 
miaed  will  be  as  great  when  his  promise  is  believed.  If  the  provocations  of  tnem 
kneet  with  aoeh  an  unwillingness  to  punish  them,  faith  in  him  will  meet  with  the 
ahoicest  embraces  from  him.  He  was  more  ready  to  make  the  promise  of  redemp- 
tion after  man's  l^stasy,  than  to  execute  the  threatening  of  the  law.  He  doth  stiU 
witness  a  greater  willingness  to  give  forth  the  fruits  of  the  promise,  than  to  poiur  out 
the  vials  of  his  curses.  His  slowness  to  anger  is  an  evidence  still,  that  he  hath  the 
aame  diRMieition,  which  is  no  slight  cordial  to  faith  in  his  word. 

3.  It  IS  a  comfort  in  infirmities.  If  he  were  not  patient,  he  could  not  bear  with 
•e  many  peevishnesses  and  weaknesses  in  the  hearts  of  his  own.  If  he  be  patient 
to  the  grosser  sins  of  his  enemies,  he  will  be  no  less  to  the  lighter  infirmities  of  his 
people.  When  the  soul  is  as  a  bruised  reed,  that  can  emit  no  sound  at  all,  or  one 
▼ery  harsh  and  ungrateful,  he  doth  not  break  it  in  pieces,  and  fline  it  away  in  disdain, 
but  waits  to  see  whether  it  will  fully  answer  his  pains,  and  be  brought  to  a  better 
firame  and  sweeter  note.  He  brings  them  not  to  account  for  every  slip,  but,  *  as 
a  fother,  spares  his  son  that  serves  him'  ^Mal.  iiL  17).  It  is  a  comfort  to  us  in 
our  distracted  services ;  for  were  it  not  for  uus  slowness  to  anger,  he  would  stifle  us 
IB  the  midst  of  our  prayers,  wherein  there  are  as  many  fooli«i  thoughts  to  disgust 
bim,  as  there  are  petitions  to  implore  him.  The  patientest  angels  would  hardly  be 
able  to  bear  with  the  follies  of  good  men  in  acts  of  worsh^. 

Use  3.  For  exhortation. 

1.  Meditate  often  on  the  patience  of  God.  The  de^  labours  for  nothing  more 
than  to  deface  in  us  the  consideration  and  memoir  of  this  perfection.  He  is  an 
envious  creature ;  and  since  it  hath  reached  out  itself  to  us  and  not  to  him,  he  envies 
God  the  gloiy  of  it,  and  man  the  advantage  of  it :  but  God  loves  to  have  the  volumes 
of  it  studied,  and  daily  turned  over  by  os.  We  cannot  without  an  inexcusable  vril* 
fulness  miss  the  thoughts  of  it,  since  it  is  visible  in  every  bit  of  bread,  and  breath  of 
air  in  ourselves,  and  all  about  us. 

(1 .)  The  frequent  consideration  of  his  patience  would  render  God  highly  amiable  to 
us.  It  is  a  more  endearing  argument  than  his  mere  goodness ;  his  goodness  to  us  as 
creatures,  endowing  us  with  such  excellent  faculties^  furnishing  us  with  snch  a 
commodious  world,  and  bestowing  upon  us  so  many  attendants  for  our  pleasure  and 
service,  and  giving  us  a  lordship  over  his  other  works,  deserves  our  enaction :  but 
his  patience  to  us  as  sinners,  after  we  have  merited  the  greatest  wrath,  shews  him 
to  be  of  a  sweeter  disposition  than  creating  goodness  to  unoffending  creatures; 
and,  consequently,  speaks  a  greater  love  in  him,  and  bespeaks  a  greater  afi^tion 
from  us.  His  creatine  goodness  discovered  the  migesty  of  his  Being  and  the  great- 
ness ofhifliniBdy^bul  this  the  sweetness  and  tendemeescff  his  nature.  IntfaSfpraenoe 
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fct  f  fffrdi  thfi miMnf  rfaW tmrttmrtw  tirm g  wiit  tlwofrrft  fhimH fcr 
•or  iAetwos  «ibov«  idl  odior  oaatiirak    Ike  MoiidBimtiaii  of  Aii  vooli 
^bet  faim  te  his  iMton  M  wdl  M  Ibr  hit  benefiti. 

.(2.)  T1ieooniidentifmofhiipttti«notwaaldiii«keinft««i^ 
tutrpitft  of  xopentenee.  In  ite  nAtare  it  letdt  to  il^  and  the  eonwUntm  if  % 
wookL  «qgi|[e  «■  to  it,  nd  akoll  in  in  the  osndw  of  it  Cowld  w  dowlyAnikrf 
h  withooft  boing  tooled  widi  a  Mnieof  tiMlondnflM  of  oiirlbriMnii^ 
Govemor!  Goaldw6gaieiiiponit,na7,ooaUw6^aneeiirait,  witltoa^ 
oaroibndingoneof  somflaanAtiiKy  witlwat  bemg  Monbljr  aftetod*  dnt  ho  Mk 
mmerfod  us  to  long  ftom  boing  loodod  with  those  dinins  of  dnihniM>  mMkr  vUck 
me'detUtgroent  T^tebeiuruce  hath  good  nesoo  to  sake  tin  end  etnaotarinBi^ 
Thil  yon  are  in  beings  lenoClbrwantoredventegeienoqghinliiBheBdi^gBBetyie; 
awny  a  ftriUtim  ;|roa  have  mede^  and  many  an  cnaagnnent  ¥oa  hate  htohe;  la 
hath  aoaioe  met  wilii  eny  other  dealing  ftom  n%  than  what  had  tieachery  ia  it 
Whatsoever  oar  snioerikjr  ie»  we  have  no  vsason  to  hbast  of  it^  when  we  eoaakr 
whalmiataraelhereareinit»and  what  swanns  of  base  motions  tainliL  Hadila 
not  lain  nresisd  ukl  groanioff  midcr  onr  8m%  as  a  *  cart  is  pcsessd  widi  shssifi' 
(Amos  iL  13),  when  one  shue  of  himsd(  as  Sameon»  might  haTo  lid  himsf  tk 
burden,  end  diiiniiid  as  in  his  finy  into  hsU?  If  we  shoald  oftm  ask  our  oa- 
aeienoee  why  hare  we  done  thus  end  thus  against  so  mild  a  God,  waold  ast  At 
wflectiononitputustothebluBht  Ifm«iwDaldooBridar,tfiataadiatimettiiy|Bi- 
iroked  God  to  his  fiuM,  and  y et  have  not  feh  his  sword :  sndi  a  tiuM  tiisj  blsifn^ 
him,  and  made  a  reproach  of  his  name,  and  his  thnnder  did  not  stop  dMirmatiH; 
anch  a  time  diey  &u  into  en  ebominable  bmtjihiiesi^  yet  he  kept  the  ponisbBMiitf 
deiils,  the  andean  nirits,  IWmiTeechingthcm;  sndia  time  heoore  anopsadM 
ftom  them,  when  they  scollbd  at  his  word,  and  he  did  not  aend  a  deetrudiD^  ml 
kqgfa  at  it :  would  not  suoh  a  meditation  woik  some  strange  kind  of  rslsBtligiii 
men!  What  if  we  should  consider,  that  we  cannot  do  a  ainfiil  act  ailhsd  lb 
fliqipoKt  of  his  eoQCuiring  Pkovidence  f  We  csnnot  see^  hear,  move^  witibsd  lb 
OoncQurM.  All  creaturee  we  use  for  our  nsuearitj  or  deasiire,  are  euuported  by  Mb 
hi  die  very  act  of  aiwiitliig  to  uleasurs  us;  and  wnen  we  abuse  &OBe  enabafi 
against  him,  wliich  he  supports  for  our  use,  how  great  is  his  patience  to  bear  iridi 
us,  that  he  doth  not  annihilate  those  creatures,  or  at  least  embitter  their  use  I  Wbat 
issue  could  reasoiiably  be  expected  from  this  consideration,  but,  '  O  wretdied  min 
Uiat  I  am,  to  serve  myself  of  God's  power  to  sfihmt  him,  and  of  his  louf -softring 
to  abuse  him  ? '  O  infinite  patience  to  employ  that  power  to  preserve  mejuiat  miglit 
have  been  used  to  punish  me !  He  is  my  Creator,  1  could  not  have  a  being  witboot 
him,  and  yet  I  offend  him !  He  is  my  Ireserver,  I  cannot  maintain  my  being  wi^ 
out  him,  and  yet  I  afiront  him  t  Is  this  a  worthy  requital  of  Ood  T  (Deut  ^-rra.  6X 
'Do  you  thus  requite  the  LordT  would  be  the  heart-breaking  reflection.  Hov 
would  it  give  men  a  fuller  prospect  of  the  depravation  of  their  nature  than  sdt 
thing  else ;  that  their  corruption  should  be  so  deep  and  strong,  that  so  mocb 
patience  could  not  overcome  it !  It  would  certainly  make  a  man  ashamed  of  hit 
nature  as  well  as  his  actions. 

(3.)  llie  consideration  of  his  patience  would  make  us  resent  more  the  injuriii 
done  by  others  to  God.   A  patient  sufferer,  though  a  deserving  sufferer,  attracts  tbe 

fity  of  men,  that  have  a  vtuue  for  any  virtue,  though  clouded  with  a  heap  of  \ice. 
low  much  more  should  we  have  a  concern  for  Gm,  who  sufiers  so  many  abuMi 
from  others !  and  be  grieved,  that  so  admirable  a  patience  should  be  slighted  by 
men,  who  solely  live  by  and  under  the  daily  influence  of  it  I  The  Impreasioa  of  tbs 
would  make  us  take  God's  part,  as  it  is  usual  with  men  to  take  the  part  of  good 
dispositions  that  lie  under  oppression. 

(4.)  It  would  Quike  us  patient  under  God's  hand.  His  slowness  to  anger  ud 
his .  forbearance  is  visible,  in  the  very  strokes  we  feel  in  this  life.  We  have  no 
reason  to  murmur  against  him,  who  gives  us  so  litde  cause,  and  in  the  greattft 
afflictions  gives  us  more  occasion  of  thankfubess  than  of  repining.  J>id  not  ilov- 
ness  to  the  extremest  anger  moderate  every  affliction,  it  had  been  a  scorpios 
instead  of  a  rod.  We  have  reason  to  bless  Him,  who,  from  his  long^^uftcring,  m^ 
tem|x>ral  safferin£;s,  where  eternal  are  justly  due.  (Esa  ix.  13),  '  Thou  bsS 
punished  us  less  than  our  iniquities  do  deserve.'  His  indulgenees  towards  us  bsn 
been  moce  than  our  corrections,  snd  the  length  of  his  patience  hath  exceeded  tia 
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iharpnefls  of  his  rod.  Upon  the  account  of  his  long-suffering,  our  mutinies  against 
God  have  as  little  to  excuse  them,  as  our  sins  against  him  have  to  deserve  his  for- 
bearance. The  consideration  of  this  would  shew  us  more  reason  to  repine  at  our 
own  repiningSi  than  at  any  of  his  smarter  dealings ;  and  the  consideration  of  this 
would  make  us  submissive  mider  the  judgments  we  expect  His  undeserved 
patience  hath  been  more  than  our  merited  judgments  can  possibly  be  thought  to  be. 
If  we  fear  the  removal  of  the  gospel  for  a  season,  as  we  have  reason  to  do,  we  should 
Tmther  bless  him,  that  by  his  waiting  patience,  he  hath  continued  it  so  long,  than 
murmur,  that  he  threatens  to  take  it  away  so  late.  He  hath  borne  with  us 
many  a  year,  since  the  light  of  it  was  rekindled,  when  our  ancestors  had  but  six 
years'  of  patience  between  the  rise  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  ascent  of  Queen 
Mary,  to  the  crown. 

2.  Exhortation  is  to  admire  and  stand  astonished  at  his  patience,  <  and  bless 
liim  for  it  If  you  should  have  defiled  your  neighbour's  bed,  or  sullied  his  reputa- 
tion, or  rifled  his  goods,  would  he  have  withheld  his  vengeance,  unless  he  had  been 
too  weak  to  execute  it  ?  We  have  done  worse  to  God  than  we  can  do  to  man,  and 
yet  he  draws  not  that  sword  of  wrath  out  of  the  scabbard  of  his  patience,  to  sheath 
It  in  our  hearts.  It  is  not  so  much  a  wonder  that  any  judgments  are  sent,  as  that 
there  are  no  more,  and  sharper.  That  the  world  shall  be  fired  at  last,  is  not  a  thine 
to  strange,  as  that  fire  doth  not  come  down  eveiy  day  upon  some  part  of  it  Had 
the  disciples,  that  saw  such  excellent  patterns  of  mildness  from  their  Master,  and 
were  so  of^en  ur^ed  to  learn  of  him  that  was  lowly  and  meek,  the  government  of 
the  world,  it  had  been  long  since  turned  into  ashes,  since  they  were  too  forward  to 
desire  him  to  open  his  magazine  of  judgments,  and  kindle  a  fire  to  consume  a 
Samaritan  village,  for  a  slight  afiront  in  comparison  of  what  he  received  from  others, 
and  afterwards  from  themselves  in  their  forsaking  of  him  (Luke  ix.  52 — 54).  We 
should  admire  and  praise  that  here  which  shc^  be  praised  in  heaven;  though 
patience  shall  cease  as  to  its  exercise  after  the  consummation  of  the  world,  it  shall 
not  cease  from  receiving  the  acknowledgments  of  what  it  did,  when  it  traversed  the 
stage  of  this  earth.  If  the  name  of  God  be  glorified,  and  acknowledged  in  heaven, 
no  question  but  this  will  also ;  since  long-suflering  is  one  of  his  Divine  titles,  a  letter 
in  his  name,  as  well  as  '  merciful,  and  gracious,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.' 
And  there  is  good  reason  to  tliink  that  the  patience  exercised  towards  some,  before 
converting  grace  was  ordered  to  seize  upon  them,  will  bear  a  great  part  in  the 
anthems  of  heaven.  The  greater  his  long-suffering  hath  been  to  men,  that  lay 
covered  with  their  own  dung,  a  long  time  before  they  were  freed  by  grace  from 
their  filth ;  the  more  admiringly  and  loudly  they  will  cry  up  Ids  mercy  to  them, 
after  they  have  passed  the  gulf,  and  see  a  deserved  hell  at  a  distance  from  them, 
and  many  in  that  place  of  torments  who  never  had  the  tastes  of  so  much  forbearance. 
If  mercy  will  be  praised  there,  that  which  began  the  alphabet  of  it,  cannot  be  forgot 
If  Paul  speak  so  highly  of  it  in  a  damping  world,  and  under  the  pull-backs  of  a 
'  body  of  death,'  as  he  doth  1  Tim.  i.  16,  17 :  *  For  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy; 
that  Christ  might  bhew  forth  all  long-suffering.  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  im- 
mortal, invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honour,  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.' 
No  doubt,  but  he  will  have  a  higher  note  for  it,  when  he  b  surrounded  with  a 
heavenly  flame,  and  freed  from  all  remains  of  dullness.  Shall  it  be  praised  above, 
and  have  we  no  notes  for  it  here  below  ?  Admire  Christ,  too,  who  sued  out  your 
reprieve  upon  the  account  of  his  merit  As  mercy  acts  not  upon  any  but  in  Christ, 
so  neither  had  patience  borne  with  any  but  in  Christ.  The  pronouncing  the  arrest 
of  judgment  (Gen.  viil.  21)  was  when  *  God  smelied  a  sweet  savour  from  Noah's 
sacrifice,'  not  from  the  beasts  offered,  but  the  antitypical  sacrifice  represented. 
That  we  may  be  raised  to  bless  God  for  it,  let  us  consider, 

(1.)  The  multitude  of  our  provocations.  Though  some  have  blacker  guilt  than 
others,  and  deeper  stains,  yet  let  none  wipe  his  mouth,  but  rather  imagine  himself 
to  have  but  little  reason  to  bless  it  Are  not  all  our  ofiences  as  many  as  there  have 
been  minutes  in  our  lives  ?  All  the  moments  of  our  continuance  in  the  world  have 
been  moments  of  his  patience  and  our  ingratitude.  Adam  was  punished  for  one 
sin,  Moses  excluded  Canaan  for  a  passionate  unbelieving  word.  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  lost  their  lives  for  one  sin  ac^ainst  the  Holy  Ghost.  One  sin  sullied  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  defaced  the  works  of  God,  haa  cracked  heaven  and  earth  in 
pieces,  had  not  infinite  satisfaction  been  proposed  to  the  provoked  Justice  by  the 
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Rtdeemer;  and  not  one  sin  committed,  Imt  is  of  the  tame  renomona  natoicw  Hev 
many  of  thote  oontradictiona  acainat  himielf  hath  he  borne  with !  Had  we  beta 
6n]y  unprofitable  to  him,  his  forbearance  of  ui  had  been  miraculous ;  but  how  mock 
doth  it  exceed  a  miracle,  and  lift  itself  above  the  meanness  of  a  conjunction  witk 
such  an  epithet,  since  we  have  been  {|rovoking!  Had  there  been  no  more  than  osr 
impudent  or  careless  rushings  into  his  presence  in  worship ;  had  they  been  odj 
fina  of  omission,  and  sins  of  ignorance,  it  had  been  enongn  to  have  put  a  stand  ts 
any  liirther  operations  of  this  perfectbn  towards  us.  But  add  to  those,  sins  of 
eomminion,  sins  against  knowledge,  sins  against  spiritual  motions,  sins  agaiail 
ripeated  resolutions,  and  presiing  admonitions,  the  negle<^  of  all  the  opportunitiei 
of  repentanoa;  put  them  all  together,  and  we  can  as  little  recount  them,  as  ^ 
sands  on  the  sea^ore.  But  what,  do  I  onl^  speak  of  particular  men  T  View  ^ 
whole  world,  and  if  our  own  iniquities  render  it  an  amaxing  patience,  what  a  migbtr 
supply  will  be  made  to  it  in  all  the  numerous  and  weighty  provocations,  under  wbia 
he  nath  continued  the  world  for  so  many  revolutions  of  years  and  ages !  Have  nfll 
all  those  pr«»sed  into  his  presence  with  a  loud  cry,  and  demanded  a  sentence  fi^oai 
justice  T  yet  hath  not  the  Judge  been  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  oar  nisf 
Were  the  devils  punished  for  one  sin,  a  proud  thought,  and  that  not  committed 
against  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  we  have  done  numberless  times ;  yet  hath  not  Go4 
made  us  partakers  in  their  |mnishment,  though  we  have  exceeded  them  in  ths 
quality  of  their  sin.  O  admirable  patience !  that  would  bear  with  me  under  » 
many,  while  he  would  not  bear  with  the  sinnine  angeb  for  one.^ 

(2.)  Consider  how  mean  things  we  are,  who  nave  provoked  him.  What  is  msa 
but  a  vile  thing,  that  a  God,  abounding  with  all  riches,  should  take  care  of  so  aUcct 
a  thing,  much  more  to  bear  so  many  affironts  from  such  a  drop  of  matter,  fuch  s 
nothing  creature !  That  he  that  hath  anger  at  his  command,  as  well  as  pity,  sbouU 
endure  such  a  detestable,  deformed  creature  by  sin,  to  fly  in  his  face !  *  Vfhai  u 
man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? '  (Ps.  viii.)  tt^Dl^*  miserable,  incurable  num, 
derived  from  a  word,  that  sisfnifies  to  be  incurably  sick.  Man  is  *  Adam,'  earth 
from  his  earthly  original,  and  '  Enoch,'  incurable  from  his  corruption.  Is  it  not 
worthy  to  be  admired,  that  a  God  of  infinite  glory  should  wait  on  such  Adsms 
worms  of  earth,  and  be,  as  it  were,  a  servant,  and  attendant  to  such  Enochs,  sickly 
and  peevish  creatures  ? 

(3.)  Consider  who  it  is  that  is  thus  patient  He  it  is  tliat,  with  one  brtath« 
could  turn  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  both,  into  nothing ;  that 
could,  by  one  thunderbolt,  have  razed  up  the  foundations  of  a  cursed  world.  He 
that  wants  not  instruments  without  to  ruin  us,  that  can  arm  our  own  consciences 
against  us,  and  can  drown  us  in  our  own  phlegm ;  and,  by  taking  out  one  pin 
from  our  bodies,  cause  the  whole  frame  to  fall  asunder.  Besides,  it  is  a  God  that, 
wliile  he  suffers  the  sinner,  hates  the  sin  more  than  all  the  holy  men  upon  earth, 
or  angels  in  heaven,  can  do ;  so  that  his  patience  for  a  minute  transcends  the  patience 
of  all  creatures,  from  the  creation  to  the  dissolution  of  the  world :  because  it  is  the 
patience  of  a  God,  infinitely  more  sensible  of  the  cursed  quality  of  sin,  and  ii)- 
finitely  more  detesting  it 

(4.)  Consider  how  long  he  hath  forborne  his  anger.     A  reprieve  for  a  week  or  t 

month  is  accounted  a  great  favour  in  civil  states ;  the  civil  law  enacts,  *  That  if  the 

emperor  commanded  a  man  to  be  condemned,  the  execution  was  to  be  defeneii 

'  thirty  days :  because  in  that  time  the  prince's  anger  might  be  appeased. '^  But  how 

(  great  a  favour  is  it  to  be  reprieved  thirty  years  for  many  offences,  every*  one  ci 

j  which  desen'es  death  more  at  the  hands  of  6od  tlian  any  offence  can  at  the  hands 

\  of  man  I     Paul  was,  according  to  the  common  account,  but  about  thirty  years  old 

j  at  his  conversion;  und  how  much  doth  he  elevate  Divine  long-suffering  !   Cortaiiilj 

I  there  are  many  who  have  more  reason,  as  having  larger  qtiantilies  of  )>atience  cut 

i  out  to  them,  who  have  lived  to  see  their  own  grey  hairs  in  a  rebolliuus  posture 

'  against  God,  before  grace  brought  them  to  a  surrender.     \Vc  were  all  condemaed 

in  the  womb;  our  lives  were  forfeited  the  first  moment  of  our  breath,  but  patience 

hath  stopped  the  arrest ;  the  merciful  Creditor  deserves  to  have  acknowledgmett 

froni  us,  who  hath  laid  by  his  bond  so  many  years  without  putting  it  in  suit  agaissl 

us.     Many  of  your  companions  in  sin  have  perhap?  been  surprised  long  ago,  sad 

baled  to  an  eternal  prison ;  nothing  is  remaining  of  them  but  their  dust,  and  tb 

{f)  P«wit.  Put  I.  p.  4aL  («)  Cod.  lib.  ix.  Titol.  47S,  p.  M 
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yH  eoB0  fi>r  jonr  funeral    Let  it  be  ooniidered,  Uuit  that  Go4  that 

vak  upon  the  fidlen  angels  one  instant  after  their  sin,  nor  give  them  a 

W  apaee  of  repentance,  hath  prolonged  the  life  of  many  a  sinner  in  the 

to  innumerable  moments,  to  420,000  minutes  in  the  space  of  a  year,  to 

^'^  minutes  in  the  space  of  twenty  years.    The  damned  m  hell  would  think 

kindness  to  hare  but  a  year's,  month's,  nay,  day's  respite,  as  a  space  to 

Cqnaidef  also,  how  many  hare  been  taken  away  under  shorter  measures  of 
:  some  hare  been  struck  into  a  hell  of  misery,  while  thou  reroainest  upon 
of  fiDcbearanoe.    In  a  plague,  the  destroying  angel  hath  hewed  down  others^ 
~  by  us ;  the  arrows  have  flew  about  our  heads,  passed  over  us,  and  stuck 
heart  of  a  neighbour.     How  many  rich  men,  how  many  of  our  friends  93^ 
^  have  been  seised  by  death  since  the  beginning  of  the  vear,  when  thev  least 
of  it,  and  imagined  it  far  firom  them !    Have  you  not  known  some  of  your 
tanoe  snatohed  away  in  the  height  of  a  crime  ?    Was  not  the  same  wrath 
io  yen  as  weU  as  to  them  I    And  had  it  not  been  as  dreadful  for  vou  to  be  so 
laia  by  Him  as  it  was  for  them?  Why  should  he  take  a  less  stur^  sinner  out 
oompany,  and  let  thee  remain  still  upon  the  earth  ?  If  God  had  dealt  so  with 
had  you  been  cut  tjff,  not  only  from  the  enjoyment  of  tiiis  life,  but  Uie 
of  a  better !    And  if  God  hath  made  such  a  providence  benefidal  for  reclaim- 
yon,  how  much  reason  have  you  to  acknowledge  him  I    He  that  hath  had  least 
ianoa^  hath  eauae  to  admire ;  but  those  that  have  more,  ought  to  exceed  others 
bUasing  him  for  it     If  God  had  put  an  end  to  your  natural  life  before  you  had 
provision  for  eternal,  how  deplorable  would  yoiur  condition  have  been !    Con* 

alao^  whoever  have  been  sinners  formerly  of  a  deeper  note ;  might  not  God 

kave  struck  a  man  in  the  embraces  of  his  harlots,  and  choked  him  in  the  moment 
flf  his  ezeessive  and  intemperate  healths,  or  on  the  sudden  have  spurted  fire  and 
brimstone  into  a  blasphemer's  mouth  ?  What  if  God  had  snatched  you  away,  when 
you  had  been  sleeping  in  some  great  iniquity,  or  sent  you  while  burning  in  lust  to 
the  fire  it  merited?  Might  he  not  have  cracked  the  string  that  linked  your  souls 
to  your  bodies,  in  the  last  sickness  you  had?  And  what  then  had  become  of  you? 
What  could  have  been  expected  to  succeed  your  impenitent  state  in  this  world,  but 
bowlings  in  another  ?  but  he  reprieved  you  upon  your  petitions,  or  the  solicitations 
of  your  friends ;  and  have  you  not  broke  your  word  with  him  ?  Have  your  hearts 
been  stedfast;  hath  he  not  yet  waited,  expecting  when  you  would  put  your  vows  and 
resolutions  into  execution  ?  What  need  had  he  to  cry  out  to  any  so  loud  and  so 
long,  O  you  fool%  *  how  long  will  you  love  foolishness?'  (Prov.  i.  22),  when  he 
might  have  ceased  his  crying  to  you,  and  have  by  your  death  prevented  your  many 
neglects  of  him  ?  Did  he  do  all  this  that  any  of  us  might  add  new  sins  to  our  old ; 
or  rather,  that  we  should  bless  him  for  liis  forbearance,  comply  with  the  end  of  it  in 
Tdforming  our  lives,  and  having  recourse  to  his  mercy  ? 

3.  Exhortation,  therefore  presume  not  upon  his  patience.  The  exercise  of  it  is 
not  eternal ;  you  are  at  present  under  his  patience ;  yet,  while  you  are  unconverted, 
you  are  also  under  his  aoger  (Ps.  vii.  11),  *  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every 
day.'  You  know  not  bow  soon  his  anger  may  turn  his  patience  aside,  and  step 
before  it.  It  may  be  his  sword  is  drawn  out  of  his  scabbard,  Lis  arrows  may  be  settled 
in  hia  bow ;  and  perhaps  there  is  but  a  little  time  before  you  may  feel  the  ec^  of 
the  one  or  the  point  of  the  other :  and  then  there  will  be  no  more  time  for  patience 
in  God  to  us,  or  petition  from  us  to  him.  If  we  repent  here  he  will  pardon  us.  If 
we  defer  repentance,  and  die  without  it,  he  will  have  no  longer  mercy  to  pardon, 
nor  patience  to  bear.  What  is  there  in  our  power  but  the  present?  the  future  time 
we  cannot  command,  the  past  time  we  cannot  rccaU;  squander  not  tlien  the  present 
away.  The  time  will  come  when  '  time  shall  be  no  more,'  and  then  long-sufiering 
shall  be  no  more.  Will  you  neglect  the  time,  wherein  patience  acts,  and  vainly 
hope  for  a  time  beyond  the  resolves  of  patience  ?  Will  you  spend  that  in  vain, 
which  goodness  hatn  allotted  you  for  other  purposes  ?  What  an  estimate  will  you 
make  of  a  little  forbearance  to  respite  death,  when  you  are  gasping  under  the  stroke 
of  its  arrows !  How  much  would  you  value  some  few  days  of  those  many  years 
you  now  trifle  away !  Cah  any  think  God  will  be  always  at  an  expense  with  them 
in  vain,  that  he  will  have  such  riches  trampled  under  their  feet,  and  so  many 
fditions  of  his  patience  be  made  waste  paper  ?    Do  you  know  how  few  saudi  art 
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«et  to  nm  fai  ymnr  s^Y  AiejmiiinUuitHetlialwaililo-^l^y  willwiit««ii 
iftiiiuiiawT  How  em  yoa  tefl,  bat  that  God  tliot  k  ilow  to  anm  to-dsf,  mf 
ko  twift  to  it  tho  next!  JcniMlem  had  liiit  a  daf  of  peace,  and  the  moat  eudm 
^Kttmm  hath  BO  mora.  When  tiieir  day  waa  dooe,  tfa^were  deatroyed  bj  fiuniDc^ 
paatfliinffi,  or  aword,  or  lad  hilo  a  doleftd  eapUfiU.  bid  God  make  oar  Ihei  m 
tnieevtam,  and  the  dnratioii  of  hia  fbiheaiaiioe  unknowii  to  oa^  that  we  ahooMfire 
in  a  laiy  ne^^eet  af  hia  fl^onr,  and  oar  own  himuie»t  If  you  ahoald  hare  nion 
l^t^^i^^  in  TCgud  of  yoar  mm,  do  you  know  whether  you  ahaU  hare  the  eBtetul 
aftn  of  graeet  Aa  yoar  Urea  depend  i^on  hn  wiDy  ao  yoor  ooavctiion  depend 
ioMy  upon  hia  grace.  Then  hare  been  many  examnlM  of  thoeemiaerablewrcicbes, 
ftait  naTO  been  left  to  a  reprobate  aenie,  aftor  they  naTO  a  long  time  abased  Dirine 
Aiibeanmee.  Thooghhewaita,  yethe 'bmdaupain.'  rHoa.ziiL  12),  «Thefinof 
BjAraim  ia  boand  op^'  aa  bonds  are  bound  im  Vy  a  creditor  till  a  fit  opportuiutyi 
men  God  oodmb  to  put  the  bond  in  lait,  it  wul  oe  too  late  to  wish  for  that  patiencr 
wo  hcfo  ao  aoomfiwdespiBed.  Consider  therefore  the  end  of  patience.  The 
patitmiTft  of  Godconaioered  in  itsdf,  without  that  which  it  tends  to^  amirds  Terr  little 
eomlbrt ;  it  is  but  a  step  lapardcfiing  mercy,  and  it  may  be  without  it,  and  oAen  n. 
Many  have  been  reprieved  that  were  nerer  fiMrgi^en ;  Ml  ia  lull  of  thoae  that  had 
patitmftft  aa  wdl  aa  we^  but  not  one  that  accepted  paxdonmg  grace  went  within  the 
gatca  of  it  Patience  leares  men,  when  their  abshaTO  ripouM  them  te  hdl;  bat 
jy^^wtwg  grace  never  leaTca  men  till  it  hath  condneted  them  to  heaven.  Hii 
votienoe  aoeaki  him  ^acable,  but  doth  not  assura  na  that  ho  ia  actually  apptasid 
Man  maj  nope  that  a  long-saffering  tends  to  a  pardon,  but  cannot  be  assmed  of  a 
paidon,  but  by  aomathingelae  above  mere  kngHmflering.  Reat  not  then  upon  b«e 
patience,  but  comdder  i&  end  of  it ;  it  ia  not  that  any  ahould  ain  mora  fredj,  bat 
npent  mora  meltingly ;  it  ia  not  to  spirit  rebellion,  but  givo  a  merdfid  stop  to  iL 

of  their  ndn,  as  to  oonstiain  God  to  nnn  dim 


Wirr<ahoald  anv  be  so  ambitioua  of  their  ndn, 
il^MBit  Ae  inclmationa  of  hia  aweet  dinoaition? 

4.  Ihe  fimrth  exhortation  is,  Let  us  imitate  God'a  patience  in  oar  own  to  otbot 
He  ia  wiriike  God,  that  is  hurried,  with  an  unruly  impetna^  to  mnuah  othsn  fcr 
wronging  him.  The  consideration  of  Divine  patience  anould  make  ua  aquare  oa^ 
aelves  accordine  to  that  pattern.  God  hath  exercised  a  long-sufiering  from  the  &D  of 
Adam  to  this  minute  on  mnumerable  subjects,  and  shall  we  be  transported  with  doiit 
of  revenge  upon  a  single  injury  ?  If  God  were  not  <  slow  to  wratn,*  a  sinful  world 
had  been  long  ago  torn  up  n'om  the  foundation.  And  if  revenge  shcmld  be  exercbed 
by  all  men  against  their  enemies,  what  man  should  have  been  alive,  since  there  ii 
not  a  man  wiSiout  an  enemy  ?  If  every  man  were  like  Saul,  breathing  out  thresun- 
ings,  the  world  would  not  only  be  an  aceldema,  but  a  desert.  How  distant  are 
Uiey  from  the  nature  of  God,  who  are  in  a  flame  upon  every  slieht  prorocation  from 
a  sense  of  some  feeble  and  imaginary  honour,  that  must  oloody  tneir  sword  for  t 
trifle,  and  write  their  revenge  m  wounds  and  death  I  When  God  hath  his  gknr 
every  day  bespattered,  yet  he  keeps  his  sword  in  his  sheath ;  what  a  woe  would  It 
be  to  the  world,  if  he  drew  it  upon  every  a£front !  This  is  to  be  like  brutes,  dc^ 
or  tigers,  that  snarl,  bite,  and  devour,  upon  eveir  slight  occasion :  but  to  be  patient 
is  to  be  divine,  and  to  shew  ourselves  a<^tudnted  wim  the  disposition  of  GodT'Be 
you  therefore  oerfect,  aa  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect'  (Mattv.  48) :  Le.he 
you  perfect  ana  good ;  for  he  had  been  exhorting  tnem  to  bleaa  them  that  cuned 
them,  and  to  do  good  to  them  that  hated  them,  and  that  fh>m  the  example  God  bad 
set  them,  in  causing  his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  aa  well  aa  the  good.  <  Be  yos 
therefore  perfect'  To  conclude :  as  patience  is  God's  perfection,  so  it  is  the  accoiB- 
plishment  of  the  soul :  and  as  his  '  slowness  to  anger  aigues  die  greatness  of  bii 
power  over  himself,  so  an  unwillingness  to  revenge  is  a  sign  of  a  power  over  ouiielTei 
which  is  more  noble  than  to  be  a  monarch  over  othera 
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A. 

jttmudh(mr€  with  God,  men  are  un- 
^jfuling  to  have  any,  94. — See  Commu^ 


Aetiom  a  greater  jproof  of  principles 
than  wordi,  48.  All  are  known  by  God, 
272. 

dethnty  required  in  spiritual  worship, 
139,  140. 

4damy  the  greatness  of  his  sin,  575,  684. 
—See  Afon,  and  Fall  </  man. 

AdditioM  in  matters  of  religion  an  inva- 
sion of  God's  sovereignty,  686,  687. — 
See  Worship,  and  CeremonUi. 

Admiration  ouffht  to  be  exercised  in 
spiritual  worship,  143. 

Aff^ctumt^  human,  in  what  sense  ascribed 
to  God,  216,  217. 

jifflictionSf  sharp,  make  Atheists  fear 
there  is  a  God,  42.  Make  us  impatient 
(see  Impatience).  We  should  be  patient 
under  them  (see  Patience),  "bABiij 
call  on  God  only  under  them,  89.  Fill 
us  with  distraction  in  the  worship  of 
God,  161.  The  presence  of  GoA  a 
comfort  in  them,  255 ;  and  his  know- 
ledge, 307*  The  wisdom  of  God  ap- 
parent in  Uiem,  855 — 857.  The  wisdom 
nf  God  a  comfort  in  them,  887 ;  and  his 
power,  459,  460  ;  and  his  sovereignty, 
699.  Do  not  impeach  his  goodness, 
£58.  The  goodness  of  God  seen  in 
them,  603,  604.  His  goodness  a  com- 
fort in  diem,  625.  Acts  of  God's  sove- 
reignty, 646,  647 ;  the  consideration  of 
which  would  make  us  entertain  them 
as  we  ought,  703. 

Aget  many  neglect  the  serving  of  God  till 
old,  63. 

Air,  how  useiul  a  creature,  22. 

Almighty,  how  often  God  is  so  called  in 
Scripture,  400.  How  often  in  Job, 
417. 

Angelt,  good,  what  benefit  they  have  by 
Christ,  348, 571, 572.  Not  instruments 
in  the  creation  of  man,  420.  Evil,  not 
redeemed,  57 1»  572. 


Angelt,  not  governors  of  the  world,  611^ 
616.     Subject  to  God,  651,  652. 

Apoitacy.  Men  apostatize  from  God 
when  his  will  crosses  theirs,  77, 78.  lo 
times  of  persecution,  87,  88.  By  reason 
of  practical  atheism,  99. 

Jpostlet,  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
mean  and  worthless  men,  440,  441. 
Spirited  by  Divine  power  for  spreading 
of  it,  442.  The  wisdom  of  God  seen  in 
using  such  instruments,  376,  377. 

Applauding  ourselves. — See  Pride. 

Atheism  opens  a  door  to  all  manner  of 
wickedness,  2.  Some  spice  of  it  in  all 
men,  2,  4.  The  greatest  folly,  8 — 88. 
Common  in  our  days,  3,  40.  Strikes  at 
the  foundation  of  all  religion,  3.  We 
should  establish  ourselves  against  it,  ib» 
It  is  against  the  light  of  natural  reason, 
4.  Against  the  uni  venal  consent  of  all 
nations,  6.  But  few,  if  any,  professed  it 
in  former  ages,  7,  8,  40.  Would  root 
up  the  foundations  of  all  government^ 
39.  Introduce  all  evil  into  the  world, 
39,  40.  Pernicious  to  the  atheist  him- 
self, 40.  The  cause  of  public  judg- 
ments, 40,  41.  Men's  lusts  the  cause 
of  it,  42.  Promoted  by  the  devil  most 
since  the  destniction  of  idolatry,  43. 
Uncomfortable,  44w  Directions  against 
it,  45.  All  sin  founded  in  a  secret 
aUieism,  49. 

Atheism^  practical,  natural  to  man,  46. 
Natural  since  the  fall,  47.  To  aU  men^ 
ib.  Proved  by  arguments,  53—96.  We 
ought  to  be  humbled  for  it,  both  in  our- 
selves and  others,  100.  How  great  a 
sin  it  is,  101 — 103.  Misery  will  attnod 
it,  103.  We  should  watch  against  it^ 
ib.    Directions  against  it,  103,  104. 

Atheist  can  never  prove  there  is  no  God, 
41.  All  the  creatures  fight  against 
him,  42.  In  afflictions,  suspects  and 
fears  there  is  a  God,  ib.  How  much 
pains  he  takes  to  blot  out  the  notion^ 
ib.  Suppose  it  were  an  even  lay  that 
there  were  no  God,  yet  he  it  Teiy 
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imprudent,  Ift.  Umh  not  meant  to  in- 
form himself,  43. 

Atoma,  the  world  not  made  by  a  casual 
concotvse  of  them,  19,  20. 

Attribuiet  of  God  bear  a  comfortable 
respect  to  beilerers,  332. 

Authority t  how  distinguished  from  power, 
639. 

B. 

Rett  we  hare,  ought  to  be  ghrtn  to  God, 
150,  151. 

BktHngtf  spiritual,  God  only  the  author 
ol^  635.  Temporal,  God  uses  a  sove- 
reignty in  bcwtowing  them,  672,  673.-* 
SeeRichet, 

Body  of  man,  how  curiously  wrought, 
29--31,  839.  E?ery  human  one  hath 
different  features,  81.  God  hath  none 
(se#4rfrlf).  We  must  worship  God  with 
our  bocUes,  134*— 136;  yet  not  with  our 
bodies  only. — See  Saml,  and  fFurthip, 

Bodily  shape,  we  must  not  conceive  of 
God  under  a,  119,  120. 

Bodily  members  ascribed  to  him. — See 

JMlMWrVe 

Brafa,  bow  curioas  t  workmanship,  SO. 

C. 

Ca{ff  golden,  the  Israefitet  worshipped 
the  true  God  under,  118. 

Cailtngot  God  fits  and  inclines  men  to 
wvewd,  344, 34^,  598.  Appoints  erery 
Bsan**  calling,  678. 

Gmm,  »  first,  of  all  things,  20,  21 ; 
which  doth  necessarily  exist,  and  is 
infinitely  perfect,  21. 

Contmre.  God  not  to  be  censured  in  his 
counsels,  actions,  or  revelations,  185, 
186.     Or  in  his  ways,  395,  396. 

Centuring  the  hearts  of  others  is  an  in- 
yary  to  God's  omniscience,  308,  309. 
Men,  is  a  contempt  of  God's  sovereignty, 
692. 

Ceremonial  Law  abolished  to  promote 
spiritual  worship,  130.  CaJIed  flesh, 
ih.  Not  a  fit  means  to  bring  the  heart 
into  a  spiritual  frame,  131.  Rather 
hindered  than  furthered  spiritual  wor- 
ship, 131,  132.  God  never  testified 
hiinself  well-pleased  with  it,  nor  in- 
tended it  should  always  last,  132,  133. 
The  abrogation  of  it  doth  not  argue  any 
change  in  God,  219,  220.  The  holi- 
ness of  God  appears  in  it,  481,  482. 

CeremonieSf  men  are  prone  to  bring  their 
own  into  God's  worship,  77.— See  Wor- 
ekip,  and  Additions,  &c 

Chance,  the  world  not  made  nor  governed 
by  it,  26. 

Charity,  men  have  bad  ends  in  it,  90. 
We  should  exercise  it,  633.  The  con- 
sideration of  God's  sovereignty  would 

promote  it,  702. 

CheerfiU,  in  God*t  worship  we  should  be, 
145 


Ckristt  l>i>  Godhead  prored  from  his  eta* 
nity,  183,  184 ;  from  his  omnipresence, 
250,  251 ;  from  his  immutability,  220, 
221 ;  from  his  knowledge  of  God,  all 
creatures,  the  hearts  of  men,  and  his 
prescience  of  tbetr  incUnatioos,  300- 
302 ;  from  his  omipocence,  manifest  in 
creation,  preservation^  and  lesmiecuon, 
447—451 ;  from  his  holineaa,  521, 522; 
from  his  wisdom^  378. 

Chrut  is  God  mmn,  434^  435.  Smritnal 
worship  offered  to  God  through  him, 
149,  150.  The  imperfectness  of  oar 
services  should  make  ua  pri»  hit 
mediation,  162.  The  only  nt  Person 
in  the  Trinity  to  assume  our  natnre, 
363,  364.  Fitted  to  be  our  Medistar 
and  Saviour  by  his  'two  natures,  365— 
368.  Should  be  imitated  in  his  holi- 
ness, and  often  viewed  by  as  to  disf 
end,  529— 533u  The  greatesC  ^ 
573—575.  Appointed  by  the  Father  to 
be  our  Redeemer,  680 — 683. 

Christian  religion,  its  excellency,  99, 
100.  Of  Divine  extraction,  379.  Moic 
opposed  in  the  world,  61.— -See  OoepeL 

Ckkrehf  God's  eternity  a  comfort  to  her 
in  all  her  dittretaea  and  threateningt  d 
her  enemies,  188,  189.  Under  GocPi 
special  providence,  260.  His  intniB 
kncmleaige  a  comfort  in  all  subfile  eoa- 
trivances  of  men  against  her,  312, 3IS. 
Troublers  of  her  peace  Inr  corrupt  doe* 
trines  no  better  than  devils,  322.  Gof  s 
wisdom  a  comfort  to  her  iu  her  greatest 
dangers,  387,  388.  Hath  shewn  his 
power  in  her  deliverance  in  all  ages, 
173,  430 ;  and  in  the  destruction  of  her 
enemies,  431,  432.  Ought  to  uke  com- 
fort in  his  power  in  her  lowest  estate, 
461.  Should  not  fear  her  enemies  (see 
Fear),  His  goodnea  a  comfort  in 
dangers,  626, 627.  How  great  is  GcxTs 
love  to  her,  697, 743.  His  sovereignty 
a  comfort  to  her,  699,  700.  He  will 
comfort  her  in  her  fears,  and  destroy 
her  enemies,  713,  714.     God  exercises 

Eatience  towards  her,  735,  736 ;  for 
er  sake  to  the  wicked  also,  736.  Why 
her  enemies  are  not  immediately  de- 
stroyed, 741,  742. 

Commands  of  God.Se — e  Lates, 

Comfort,  the  holiness  of  God  to  be  relied 
on  for,  521,  522. 

Comfort  us,  creatures  cannot,  if  God  be 
angry,  697. 

Contorts,  God  gives  great,  in  or  aftff 
temptations,  604,  605. 

Communion  with  God,  man  natura% 
no  desire  of,  95.  The  advantsfe 
of,  103.  Can  only  be  in  our  spirits, 
123.  We  should  desire  it,  194.  Can- 
not be  between  God  and  sinners,  517« 
Holiness    only    fits    us    for    it,    UU 
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dtttttpHomt,  we  cumot  hflve  adequate 
ones  of  God,  119.  We  ought  to  labour 
after  as  higli  ones  as  we  can,  ib.  They 
must  not  be  of  him  in  a  corporeal 
shape,  119, 120.  There  will  be  in  them 
a  similitude  of  some  corporeal  thing  in 
our  fancy,  1 20, 1 2 1 .  We  ought  to  refine 
and  spiritualize  them,  121,  122. 

Conceptions,  right,  of  him,  a  great  help 
to  spiritual  worship,  170. 

Concurrence  of  God  to  all  the  actions  of 
his  creatures,  498,  499. 

€Umcurring  to  sinfii!  actions  no  blemish 
to  God's  holiness,  49^—503. 

CondiHone,  various,  of  men,  a  fruit  of 
Divine  wisdom,  844,  345. 

Conditions  of  the  covenant. — See  Cove- 
nantt  Faith,  and  Repentance, 

Confession  of  sin,  men  may  have  bad 
ends  in  it,  90.  Partial  ones  a  practical 
denial  of  God's  onmiscience,  310,  311. 

Conscience  proves  a  Deity,  33 — 36.  Fears 
and  stings  of  it  in  all  men  upon  the 
commission  of  sin,  34,  35  ;  though  never 
■o  secret,  35,  Cannot  be  totally  shaken 
c/S,  ib,  Comfortv  a  man  in  well*doing, 
ib.  Necessary  for  the  good  of  the  world, 
36.  Terrified  ones  wish  there  were  no 
God,  51, 52.  Men  naturally  displeased 
with  it,  when  it  contradicts  the  desires 
of  self,  69, 70.  Obey  carnal  self  against 
the  light  of  it,  81.  Accusations  of  it 
evidence  God's  knowledge  of  all  things, 
298.  God,  and  he  only,  can  speak 
peace  to  it  when  troubled,  446,  654. 
His  laws  only  reach  it,  658,  686, 
687. 

Constancy  in  that  which  is  good,  we 
should  labour  after,  and  why,  229. 

Content  the  soul,  nothing  but  an  infinite 
good  can,  36, 37.-*See  Satirfaetion,  and 
SouL 

Contingents  all  foreknown  by  God. — See 
Knowledge  of  Ood, 

Contradictions  cannot  be  made  true  by 
God,  410 — 413  ;  yet  this  doth  not  over- 
throw God*s  omnipotence,  ib.  It  is  an 
abuse  of  God's  power  to  endeavour  to 
justify  them  by  it,  457, 

Cbntrary  qualities  linked  together  in  the 
creatures,  21,  22,  339,  340. 

Conversion,  carnal  self-love  a  great  hin- 
drance to  it,  79.  There  may  be  a  con- 
version from  sin  which  is  not  good,  88. 
Men  are  enemies  to  it,  95.  The  necessity 
of  it,  97, 98.  God  onhr  can  be  the  Author 
of  it,  98,  99,  601.  The  wisdom  of  God 
appears  in  it,  in  the  subjects,  seasons, 
and  manner  of  it,  353 — 355  ;  and  his 
power,  442 — 445 ;  and  his  holiness, 
487 ;  and  his  goodness,  601 ;  and  his 
■overeiffnty,  662—606.  He  could  con- 
vert all,  663.  Nd  botfnd  to  convert 
any,  665.  The  various  means  and  oc- 
of  it,  6^8,  679. 


Convictions,  genuine,  would  be  promoted 
by  right  and  strong  apprehensions  of 
God's  holiness,  522,  523. 

Corruptions,  the  knowledge  of  God  a  com* 
fort  under  fears  of  them  lurking  in  the 
heart,  316,  317.  The  power  of  God  a 
comfort  when  they  are  strong  and  stir- 
ing,  460.  Ill  God's  people  shall  be 
subdued,  698,  699 ;  the  remainders  of 
them  God  orders  for  their  good,  349— 
353. 

Covenant  of  God  with  his  people  eternal, 
186,  187 ;  and  unchangeable,  225. 

Covenant,  God  in,  an  eternal  good  to  his 
people,  187. 

Covenant  of  gnce.  conditions  o^  evidence 
the  wisdom  of  God,  372.  Suited  to 
man's  lapsed  state,  and  God's  glory,  ib. 
Opposite  to  that  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  fall,  ib.  Suited  to  the  common 
sentiments  and  customs  of  the  world 
and  consciences  of  men,  372,  373.  Only 
hkelv  to  attain  the  end,  373.  Evidence 
God  s  holiness,  486.  The  wisdom  of 
God  made  over  to  believers  in  it,  386, 
387;  and  power,  459;  and  holiness, 
522.  A  promise  of  fife  implied  in  the 
covenant  of  works,  565 ;  why  not  ex- 
pressed, 567.  The  goodness  of  God 
manifest  in  making  a  covenant  of  grace 
after  man  had  broken  the  first,  579; 
In  the  nature  and  tenor  of  it,  579 — 581. 
In  the  choice  gift  of  himself  made  over 
in  it,  581.  In  its  confirmation,  581, 
582.  Its  conditions  easy,  reasonable, 
necessary,  582 — 585.  It  promises  a 
more  excellent  reward  than  the  life  in 
paradise,  590, 591. 

Covetousness,--See  Riches,  and  World. 

Creation,  the  wisdom  of  God  appears  in 
it,  336—340 ;  and  should  be  meditated 
upon,  340;  motives  to  it,  396—399: 
his  power,  416 — 423  ;  his  holiness,  478, 
479;  his  goodness,  558 — 567.  Good- 
ness the  end  and  motive  of  it,  547, 
548.  Ascribed  to  Christ,  447-^50. 
The  foundation  of  God's  dominion,  642, 
643. 

Creatures  evidence  the  being  of  God,  5, 
14 — 29 ;  in  their  production,  15 — 21 ; 
in  their  harmony,  21 — 27 ;  in  pursuing 
theur  several  ends,  27,  28;  in  their 
preservation,  28,  29.  Were  not,  and 
cannot  be,  from  eternity,  16,  17,  183. 
None  of  diem  can  make  themselves, 
17_19.  or  the  world,  19,  20.  Sub- 
servient to  one  another,  22,  240,  241. 
Regular,  uniform,  and  constant  te  it, 
24,  25.  Are  various,  25,  26,  336,  337. 
Have  several  natures,  27.  All  fight 
against  the  atheist,  42.  God  ought  to 
be  studied  in  them,  44,  45.  All  mani- 
fest something  of  God's  perfections,  ih. 
Setting  them  up  as  our  end  (see  Endy, 
Must  not  be  worshipped  (see  IdoUOry}, 
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Used  by  man  to  a  contrarf  md.  than 
God  appointed,  86, 87.  All  are  change- 
able, 212.  Thcfcfbre  an  imnnitable 
God  to  be  preferred  before  then,  S28. 
A  re  nothing  to  God,  252,  7S$,  Are  all 
known  bf  God,  270,  271.  ShaU  be 
restored  Co  their  primitive  end,  197, 
19H,  592.  Their  beautiful  order  and 
•Ituation,  337*  838.  Are  fitted  for  dieir 
sovcnil  ends,  338,  339.  None  of  them 
cnn  be  omnipresent,  240^  241 ;  or  omni- 
potent, 405  i  or  infinitejy  pearfeet,  409. 
Go:!  eould  have  made  more  than  he 
h?ith,  406 — 408.  Made  them  all  more 
pprfect  than  they  are,  408,409.  Yet 
.nil  are  made  in  the  beat  manner,  409, 
4 1 0.  The  pawer  that  is  in  them  demon- 
strates a  greater  to  be  in  God,  413, 414. 
^>rdered  by  God  aa  he  pleases,  431, 432. 
The  meanest  of  them  can  destroy  us  by 
God's  order,  405, 697.  Making  different 
ranks  of  them,  doth  not  impeach  God's 
goodness,  550 — 552.  Cursed  for  the 
sin  of  man,  562,591.  What  benefit 
they  have  by  the  redemption  of  man, 
59 1 ,  592.  Cannot  comfort  us  if  God  be 
angry,  697.  AU  subject  to  God,  651 — 
655.  All  obey  God,  709. 
Cmriotitff  in  inquiries  about  God*s  coun- 
sels and  actions,  a  great  folly,  185,  186. 
It  is  an  ii^uring  God's  knowledge,  307, 
808.  It  is  a  contempt  of  Divine  wis- 
dom, 385.  Should  not  be  employed 
about  what  God  hath  not  revealeu,  393, 
394.  The  consideration  of  God's  sove- 
reignty would  check  it,  703. 

D. 

Day,  how  necessai^,  339. 

2}eath  of  Christy  its  value  is  from  his 
Divine  Nature,  366,  367.  Vindicated 
the  honour  of  the  law,  both  as  to  pre- 
cept and  penalty,  368.  Overturned  the 
Devil's  empire,  369,  370.  He  suffered 
to  rescue  us  by  it,  574,  575.  By  the 
command  of  the  Father,  681,  682. 

Debauched  persons  wish  there  were  no 
God,  52. 

Decrees  of  God,  no  succession  in  them, 
i79.  Unchangeable,  879, 380,  451, 452. 

.—See  Immutability, 

Defilement,  God  not  capable  of  it  from 
any  corporeal  thing,  122,  249,  250. 

Delight,  holy  duties  should  be  performed 
with,  144,  145.  All  delight  in  wor- 
ship doth  not  prove  it  to  be  spiritua],l45. 
We  should  examine  ourselves  after  wor- 
ship, what  delight  we  had  in  it,  150. 

Deliverances  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  God, 
260.  The  wisdom  of  God  seen  in  them, 
857—859. 

Desires,  of  man,  naturally  af^er  an  infi- 
nite good,  36,  37 ;  which  evidences  the 
being  of  a  God,  .37.  Men  naturally  have 

no  desire  of  Temembrance  of  God,  con- 


verse with  him,  thoroogfa  return  toUi% 
or  imitation  of  him,  94—96. 

Devilt  man  naturally  under  his  dolBIniai^ 
66,  67.  Ood*s  restraining  him,  bow 
great  a  mercy  (aee  Rufraimt).  8hall  be 
toUllyfubdiiidbjO€d,S22.  Outwitted 
by  God,.369^  S70I.  Hia  first  ain^whst 
it  was,  688,684.— See  JngeL 

Direethmt  men  neicIecC  to  nk  it  of  God 
(see  ZVnsHng  la  ewwlMf ).  Should  seek 
it  of  him,  881.  Not  to  do  it,  how  sin- 
fol,  384^  385.  SlHold  not  prosome  to 
give  it  to  him,  881, 886. 

DUappamtasnit  make  many  Oksc  off  their 
obedience  to  God,  64, 65.  God  disap- 
points the  devices  of  men,  676,  677. 

Ditpem$Qikm  of  God  with  his  own  law, 
658,  659. 

Dittanct  from  God  naturally  affected  by 
men,  94.    How  great  it  is,  615. 

DistracUiam  in  the  aervioe  of  God,  how 
natural,  64,  159.  Will  be  ao  while  wa 
have  natural  corruption  within,  1 59, 1 60 1 
while  we  are  in  the  Devil's  predoct, 
160.  Moat  frequent  in  time  of  afflic- 
tion, tft.  Mav  be  improved  to  make  ns 
more  spiritual,  161, 162 ;  when  we  are 
humU^for  them  in  worriiip,  161 ;  and 
for  the  baseness  of  oar  natures,  the  cause 
of  them,  16.  Make  us  prize  duties  of 
worship  the  more,  lA.  Fill  as  with  ad- 
mirations of  the  graciousness  of  God, 
161, 162.  Prise  the  mediation  of  Christ, 
162.  They  should  not  discourage  us,  if 
we  resist  them,  162, 163 ;  and  if  we  nar> 
rowly  watch  against  them,  163.  Should 
be  speedily  cast  out,  171, 172.  Thoughts 
of  God's  presence  a  remedy  against 
thcm»  259. 

Distresses. — See  4fflieiiomt, 

Distrust  of  God,  a  contempt  of  God's  wis- 
dom, 386 ;  and  of  his  power,  455,  456; 
and  of  his  goodness,  609,  610.  Too 
great  fear  of  man  arises  from  it,  456.— 
See  Trusting  in  Ood,  and  m  omrMhree* 

Divinity  of  Christ.— See  Chrisi.  Of  the 
Holy  Ghost— See  Holy  OkosL 

Doctrines  that  are  aelf-pleasing  desired 
by  men,  SU — See  Truths, 

Ocmimon  of  God,  distinguished  from  his 
power,  639,  640.  AH  bis  other  attri- 
butes fit  lum  for  it,  640.  Acknowledged 
by  all,  ib.  Inseparable  from  the  notion 
of  God,  640,  641.  We  cannot  auppose 
God  a  creator  without  it,  641.  Cannot 
be  renounced  by  God  himself^  ih, ;  nor 
communicated  to  any  creature,  iA.  Its 
foundation,  641 — 64^.  It  ia  indepen- 
dent, 645,  646;  absolute,  646— 648 1 
yet  not  tyrannical,  648,  649;  managed 
with  wiraom,  righteousness,  and  good- 
ness, 649,  650.  It  is  eternal,  654, 655. 
It  is  manifested  as  he  b  a  lawgiver,  655 
—660;  as  a  proprietor,  660—673;  as 
a  governor,  673—679 ;  as  a  redecas 
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679 — 682.  The  eontempt  of  it,  how 
great,  682,  688.  All  gin  ii  a  contempt 
of  it,  688.  The  first  thing  th«  devil 
aimed  against,  688, 684 ;  and  Adam,  684w 
InTaded  by  the  usurpations  of  men,  684, 
685.  Wherein  it  is  contemned  as  he  is 
a  lawgiver,  686—688 ;  as  a  proprietor, 
688,  689 ;  a  a  goyemor,  689—692.  It 
is  terrihle  to  the  wicked,  696—697. 
Comfortable  to  the  righteous,  697 — 700. 
Should  be  often  meditated  upon  by  us, 
700, 701.  The  advantitgea  of  so  doing, 
701 — 703.  It  should  teach  us  humility, 
708,  704.  Calls  for  our  praise  and 
thanks,  704, 706.  Should  make  us  pro- 
mote bis  honour,  706,  706.  CaUs  for 
fear,  prayer,  and  obedience,  706,  707. 
Affords  motives  to  obedience,  707 — 
709;  and  shows  the  manner  of  it,  709 — 
71 1.  Calls  for  patience,  711.  Affords 
motives  to  it,  711,  712.  Shows  us  the 
true  nature  of  it,  712,  718. 

VuiUi  of  religion  performed  often  merely 
for  self-interest,  88 — 91  •  Men  unwieldy 
to  them,  88, 89.  Perform  them  only  in 
affliction,  89.— See  Servkt  of  Ood,  and 
Wor$kip. 

Dumttmg  in  heayen,  and  in  the  ark,  how 
to  be  undoitood  of  God,  245,  246. 

E. 

Bar  of  man,  how  curious  an  organ,  30. 

Earth,  how  useful,  22,  23.  The  wisdom 
of  God  seen  in  it,  888^ 

Earthly  things. — See  ITorUL 

Efoculationt,  how  useful,   170. 

Elect,  God  knows  all  their  persons,  313, 
314. 

Election  evidenced  by  holiness,  632.  The 
sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  it,  660» 
661.  Not  grounded  on  merit  in  the 
creature,  661,  662.  .  Nor  on  foresight 
of  faith  and  good  works,  662,  663. 

Elements,  though  contrary,  yet  linked  to- 
gether, 21,  22. 

End.  All  creatures  conspire  to  one  com- 
mon end,  22 — 27 ;  pursue  their  several 
ends,  though  they  know  them  not,  27, 
28.  Men  have  corrupt  ends  in  religious 
duties,  76, 88—91 ;  for  evil  ends,  67, 68 ; 
desire  the  knowledge  of  God's  law,  for 
by  ends,  66,  67.  Man  naturally  would 
make  himself  his  own  end,  78 — 82; 
how  sinful  this  is,  82 :  would  make  any 
thing  his  end  rather  than  God,  83,  84  ; 
a  creature,  or  a  lust,  84,  86 ;  how  sinful 
this  is,  ib,i  would  midce  himself  the 
end  of  all  creatures,  86,  87  ;  how  sinful 
this  is,  87 :  would  make  himself  the  end 
of  God,  87—91 ;  how  sinful  this  is,  91 : 
cannot  make  God  nis  end,  till  converted, 
97.  Spiritual  ones  required  in  spiritual 
worship,  148,  149;  many  have  other 
ends  in  it,  ib,  God  orders  the  hearts 
of  all  Bien  to  his  own,  429, 430.    God 


hath  ooe,  and  man  another  tn  rin,  602 
We  should  make  God  our  end,  532' 
God  makes  himself  his  own  end,  how 
to  be  understood,  647, 648.  His  being 
the  end  of  all  tilings  is  one  foundation 
of  his  dominion,  643,  644b  Not  using 
.God's  gifts  for  the  end  for  which  he 
gave  them,  how  great  a  sin,  688,  689. 

Enewuee  of  the  church  (see  Church),  We 
should  be  kind  to  our  worst  enemies, 
633, 634. 

Enjoffment  of  God  in  heaven  always  fresh 
and  glorious,  187, 188.  We  shovdd  en- 
deavour after  it  here,  627,  628. 

Emvjf.  Men  envy  the  gifts  and  prosperities 
of  others,  75, 76.  An  imitation  of  the 
devil,  ib,  A  sense  of  God*s  goodness 
would  check  it,  631.  A  contempt  of 
God's  dominion,  688. 

Bssenee  of  God  cannot  be  seen.  111,  1 12. 
Is  unchangeable,  201. 

Eternity  a  property  of  God  and  Christ, 
174, 184,  186.  What  it  is,  176.  In 
what  respects  God  is  etemali  176 — 179. 
That  he  is  so,  proved,  179—183.  God's 
incommunicable  property,  16,  17f  183, 
184.  Dreadful  to  sinners,  186.  Cobd- 
fortable  to  the  righteous,  186—189. 
The  thoughts  of  it  should  abate  our 
pride,  190,  191 ;  take  off  our  love  and 
confidence  from  the  world,  191 — 193. 
We  should  provide  for  a  happy  in- 
terest in  it,  193 ;  often  meditate  on  it, 
193,  194.  Renders  him  worthy  of  our 
choicest  affections,  194;  and  our  best 
service,  194,  195. 

Exaltation  of  phrist,  the  holiness  of  God 
appears  in  it,  485.  His  goodness  to  us 
as  well  as  to  Christ,  675 ;  and  his  sove- 
reignty, 682. 

Exmuhtatim  of  ourselves  before  and  after 
worship,  and  wherein  our  duty,  156 — 
169,  172. 

Experience  of  God's  goodness  a  preserva- 
tive against  atheism,  46. 

Extremity,  then  God  usually  delivers  his 
church,  461. 

F. 

Faith,  the  same  thing  may  be  the  object 
of  i^  and  of  reason  too,  4,  6.  Must  be 
exercised  in  spiritual  worship,  141, 142. 
The  wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness  of 
God  in  prescribing  it  as  a  condition  of 
the  covenant  of  grace  (see  Covenant). 
Must  look  back  as  far  aa  the  foundation 
promise,  322.  Only  the  obedience  flow- 
iDp^  from  it  acceptable  to  God,  826, 327. 
Distinct,  but  inseparable  from  obe- 
dience, 327.  Foresight  of  it  not  the 
ground  of  election,  662,  663. 

FaU  of  man,  God  no  way  the  authmr  of 
it,  476,  477, 489,  490.  How  great  it  is, 
615.  Doth  not  impeach  God's  good- 
ness, 649, 660.   It  u  evident,  618,  614 1 
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F^Us  of  Ood*t  chOdroB  tnmed  to  tbeir 
good,  MS— SM. 
Fmr,  not  the  cftine  of  die  belief  of  aOod» 

15,  14.  Men  that  are  under  a  ilarisli 
fMur  of  him  wish  there  were  no  Ood,  §% 
SS.  Of  man,  a  contempt  of  God's  power, 
456.  Should  be  of  God,  and  not  of  the 
pr»deorforGeofman,4Sik46S.  God^ 
•overeign^  should  cause  it,  706, 707. 

Aefarcf  diilerent  in  every  man,  and  how 
neeeasarj  it  should  be  so,  31,  SS7. 

Fenrnep, — See  jteihUp. 

Fitik,  tte  legal  services  so  called,  ISO. 

FooUf  wicked  men  are  so,  I,  SSS,  S8& 

Follff,  mn  u  so. — See  86m, 

F9rg9^ilmt9§  of  God,  men  naturalW  sso 
prone  to  it,  94,  95.  Of  his  merdes  a 
great  sin  (see  Mwrtkt\  How  attributed 
to  God,  270. 

fVratiMw/ity  in  God  of  sin,  no  Uonish 
to  his  hohness,  491,  492.~>See  Kmem- 

Fuhart  things,  men  desirous  to  know 
them,  S07,  808.  Known  by  God.— See 
KnaiMgi  rf  Qoi* 

G. 
OmMef,  on  what  messages  he  was  aent, 
443,444. 

Otntrmthmt  could  not  be  firam  eternity, 

16.  17. 

Oifu,  God  can  bestow  them  on  men,  663^ 
654.     His  soyereignty  seen  in  giving 

greater  measures  to  one  than  another, 
70,  671. 
Giory  of  all  they  do  or  have,  men  are  apt 
to  ascribe  to  themselves,  80,  81.  Of 
God  little  minded  in  many  seemingly 
good  actions,  70—72.  Men  are  more 
concerned  for  their  own  reputation  than 
God*s  glory,  81.  Should  be  aimed  at 
in  spiritual  worship,  148,  149.  God's 
permission  of  sin  is  in  order  to  it,  497, 
498.  Should  be  advanced  by  us,  706, 
706. 

God,  his  existence  known  by  the  light  of 
nature,  45 ;  by  the  creatures,  5, 14^29. 
Miracles  not  wrought  to  prove  it,  5. 
Ov^ed  by  Ae  universal  eonaent  of  dl 
nations,  6.  Never  disputed  of  old,  7. 
Denied  by  very  few,  if  any,  7,  8.  Con- 
stantly owned  in  all  changea  of  the 
world,  8,  9;  under  anzietiea  of  con- 
science, 9.  The  devil  not  able  to  root 
out  the  belief  of  it,  9,  10.  Natural  and 
innate,  10.  Not  introduced  merely  by 
tradition,  11}  nor  polior,  11,  12;  nor 
fear,  IS,  14.  Witnessed  to  1:^  the  very 
nature  of  man,  29 — 87 :  and  hj  extra- 
ordinary occurrences,  87, 38 ;  mipossi- 
hla  to  demonstrate  diere  is  none,  41. 
Motives  to  endeavour  to  be  settled  in 
the  belief  of  it,  43,  44.    Directions,  44^ 


46.    Mm 

who  Aey  are,  ^1— 63*  TWo  ways  sf 
deaerihiog  liiaBy  m^gatiosi  and  afirw^ 
tion,  lot.  la  adiva  and  ciwnmBaiBS> 
ttve.  1»>  ISS-      IVoprieCy  in  hiss  s 

Eit  iliMidiicaa  (aea  ftsuaii).    la- 
tely happy,  4i61 
Gbod;  Aat  wtiiA  Sa  mBlanaBy  ao  msy  bs 

dona^  Md  not  tanrnXtj,  67»  68, 70-7^. 
Aetiona  eaiwot  be  pflrfianncd  befere 
97.  The  dm^gfats  of  God's 
moaaspartD&CB,S68,X69.  God 
onlvisae^iiipSU. 

amAiist,puKc—dparfaet,tfieioyal«e- 
rogative  of  God  only,  S3SL  Owned  by 
aff  nations,  6S8,  §9$.  Ins^snbie  from 
Ae notion  of  God,  6381  6«0.  Whatis 
meant  by  it,  640.  How  diaiingaished 
from  uieiay,  640,  641.  ComnedicBdi 
an  Ua  attributea,  641,  64S.  la  so  bj 
hia  easenes,  642, 643.  Tbe  cihicf:  543, 
644.  It  b  cownunieaiaea*  644^545; 
■nsBSSty  to  him,  646,  646c  Tohmtsiy, 
646^  647 1  comBMniontMn  with  the 
giealeat  i^eaaore,  647 ;  tka  diaplsjing 
ef  it,  the  moiiva  and  and  of  all  hk 
vrorks,  647,  548.  Arguments  to  prove 
it  a  proper^  efGod^  648^  640:  iriaii- 
cated  from  the  oikfaetmnnnMidt  agsaast 
it,  649-— 668 ;  appears  in  ereation,  558 
—567;  in  ledemptian,  668—692;  in 
hia  government,  693—4MI6 ;  frequently 
oontenmed  and  afanaed,  606,  606 ;  the 
abuse  and  contempt  of  it»  haae  and  dis- 
ingenuous, 606, 607 1  highly  resented  by 
God,  607.  How  it  is  contemned  and 
abmed,  606— 613.  Men  juatly  punished 
for  it,  614,  615.  Fits  God  for  the  go- 
▼emment  of  the  world,  and  engages  him 
actually  to  govern  k,  615.  The  ground 
ofallivligion,  616,617.  Renders  God 
amiaUe  to  himself,  617,  618.  Should 
do  so  to  us,  and  why,  618—620.  Ren- 
ders him  a  fit  okgeet  of  truat,  with  mo- 
tives to  it,  drawn  hence,  690---622 ;  and 
worthy  to-  be  obeyed  and  honoured,  622 
—624.  Comformble  to  the  righteous, 
and  wherein,  624—627.  Should  engage 
us  to  endeavour  after  thaeujoyment  of 
him,  with  motivca,  627r  628.  Should  be 
often  meditated  on,  and  tim  advantagea 
of  so  doing,  628--631.  We  ahonU  be 
thankful  for  it,  661,  682{  and  imitate 
it,  and  wherein,  632— 634i 

Guptl,  men  greater  ensnues  to,  than  to 
the  law,  98.  Ita  eneeBency,  99,  100, 
324^325.  CaHed spirit,  180.  Theoaly 
means  of  esteblishmeiM^  824^  Of  an 
eternal  resolution,  though  of  a  tempo- 
rary revelation,  826.  Myterious,  ih. 
The  first  preachers  of  it  (see  ApotUn), 
Its  antiquity,  325,  326.  The  goodness 
of  God  in  spreading  it  among  3ie  Gcn» 
tilea,  326.  Gives  no  cnaouragement  to 
licentiousness,  ih     The  wiadom  of  God 
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in  its  propagation.  374—878 ;  and 
power,  437— 442.— See  Ckrittiam  RtU- 
gum, 

Oavemment  of  the  world :  God  could  not 
manage  it  without  immutability,  211; 
and  knowledge,  299, 300 ;  and  wisdom, 
334.  The  wisdom  of  Ood  appears  hi 
his  government  of  man,  as  rauonal,  841 
—345;  as  sinful,  345 — 333;  as  re* 
stored,  358—355.  The  power  dt  Ood 
appears  in  natural  government,  423 — 
428;  moral,  428—4(80;  gracious  and 
judicial,  430 — 482.  The  goodness  of 
God  in  it,  592—605.  Ood  only  fit  for 
it,  378,  879,  852,  519,  615;  doth  Ac- 
tually manage  it,  878,  879,  615,  616. 
Is  contemned,  689 — 692.— See  Lihtff. 

Governor,  God's  dominion  as  such,  678-^ 
679. 

Grace,  the  power  of  Ood  in  planting  h, 
448-^445  (see  Conversion);  and  pr^ 
serving  it,  446, 447«— See  Perttveranee, 
God's  withdrawing  it  no  blemish  to  his 
holiness,  505 — 508.  Shall  be  perfected 
in  the  upright,  522.  God  exercises  a 
sorereignty  in  bestowing  and  denying 
it,  664—666.  Means  of  grace.-^8ee 
Meant, 

Graces  must  be  acted  in  worship,  140-^ 
1 44.  We  should  examine  how  we  teeted 
them  after  it,  157,  158. 

Growth  in  grace  annexed  to  true  ^sancti- 
fication,  635.  Shoold  be  Htboored  after, 
533. 

H. 

Habits,  spiritual,  to  be  acted  in  ipMtBal 
worship,  140, 141.  The  rooting^  up  efil 
ones  shows  the  power  of  God,  ^44, 445. 

Hand.  Christ's  sitting  at  God's  right  hind 
doth  not  prove  the  ubiquity  of  Us 
human  nature,  240,  241. 

Hardness,  how  Ood,  and  how  man,  is  die 
cause  of  it,  505,  506. 

Harmony  of  the  creatures  show  the  being 
and  wisdom  of  God,  21—27. 

Heart  of  man,  how  curiously  contrired, 
80.  We  shoidd  examine  oinselTes,  htfw 
our  hearts  are  prepared  for  worship, 
156, 157 ;  how  they  are  fixed  in  if,  and 
how  they  are  aftSer  it,  157-— I59i  0(Mi 
orders  sill  mens*  to  his  own  ends,  429, 
430. 

Heaven,  the  enjoyment  erf  Ood  there  will 
be  always  ftebk  and  glorious,  187,  188. 
Why  called  God's  thrMe,  245,  246. 

Heavenly  bodies  suhserrient  to  the  good 
of  the  world,  22: 

Hosea,  when  he  prophesied,  725. 

Holiness  a  necessary  ingredienC  in  spi- 
ritual worship,  147y  149.  A  glorious 
perfection  of  God,  467.  Owned  to  be 
so  both  by  heathens  and  heretics,  467, 
468,  God  cannot  be  conceiyed  without 
k,  468.    It  hath  an  excellencj  above 


all  his  other  perfections,    15.      Most 
loftily  and  frequently  sounded  forth  by 
the  anffels,  ih.    He  swears  by  it,  468, 
469.     It  is  his  glory  and  life,  469.  The 
l^lory  of  all  the  rest,  469, 470.  What  it 
IS,  and  how  distinguished  ft'om  right- 
eousness, 470.  His  essential  and  neces- 
sary perflettiott,  470,  47 K     God  only 
absolutely  hdy,  471, 472.    Causes  him 
to  aShor  all  siii  necessarily,  intensely, 
universally,  and  perpetuidly,  473 — 475. 
Inclines  mm  to  love  it  in  others,  475, 
521,  522.    So  great,  that  he  cannot 
{positively  will  and  encourage  sin  in 
others,    or  do  it  himself,  475 — 477. 
'  Appears  hi  hn  creation,  478,  479;  in 
his  government,  479-''-484 ;  in  redemp- 
tion, 484  '186 ;   ul  justification,  486 ; 
in  regeneration,  487.    Defended  in  all 
hi*  cets  about  sin,  487—509.    How 
nioch  it  ft  cdntenmed  in  the  world, 
and  whetein,  5MMI15.    To  hate  and 
ieoff  it  it  in  odiers,  how  great  a  sin, 
812.    Necessarily  obliged  mm  to  pu* 
nish  sin,   516,  517;  and  exact  satis- 
hitdtm  for  it,  H7,  518.    Fits  him  for 
the    ffovemment    of   the  world,   519. 
Comnrtabfe    to   holy  men,  521,  522. 
Shan  btt  nerfbcted  in  the  upright,  522. 
We  shouM  get,  and  preserve  right  and 
itrong  apprehensions  of  it{   and  the 
Hdvantagft  of  so  doing,  522 — 525.    We 
should  ^oriftr  God  for  it,  and  how,  525 
•—929;  and  (ibonr  after  a  eonformi^  to 
i<^  and  whefein,  528,  529,  533 ;  motives 
fo  db-^  529--^82;   and  directions, 
582;' M8.    We  shouM  labour  to  grow 
in  it,'  6H.    bert  it  in  our  approaches 
to  odd,  it.    Seek  it  at  his  hands,  588, 
594. 
Hoiy  Ghost,  Us  Deity  proved,  451. 
HirtidUty  a  neeessanr  ingredient  in  spi- 
intoA  wbrship^  146,  147.    We  should 
eiatttin6  oursdves  about  it  after  wor- 
ship, 159.     A  consideration  of  God's 
eternity  would  pomote  it,  190,  191 ; 
*  Md'Of  his  knowledge,  821 ;  and  of  his 
wisdom,  889i  890 ;  and  of  his  power, 
464 ;  and  <it  his  holiness,  523,  524 1 
kcA  of  his  goodness,  HYi  i  tend  his  so- 
vereignty, 703,  704. 
Bypotritet,  dieir  falfte  prttedces  a  virtual 
denisi  of  God's  kno#led|gs^  811,  312 1 
it  is  terrible  to  then^  919L 

I. 

Idleness,  it  is  an  abuse  of  Ood's  mercies 
'  to  make  ihMi  atf  oceasSotirof  it,  612. 
AfMoffyofthehMtheite'pfbves  the  belief 
of  a  God  to  be  universal,  6,  7.  The 
first  object  of  it  was  the  heaveiU^  bo- 
dies, 15.  Springs  from  unworthy  ima- 
ginations of  Gwf,  92;  If  of  countenanced 
by  Oo^s  oitfnipresence,  248,  249. 
Sprinfrfirom  9  wAnt  nf  due  notion  of      jM 

8C2  ^ 


n 
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Ood*t  tlfaili  pCNPHV  4M*  A  €oatWijpC 

/iiwrf  dmiam  God's  •tMid^.  18S| 
and  kb  buniiiliiliCf,  908.  «»•  God 
odkd  w  but  ooot  in  dM  book  of  Job^ 
417. 

hu^ci  God  in  bmb  oonriili  not  ia 
flxtonal  ibfm  and  ligim^  11^  116.  Ua- 
WMPaWo  to  mako  ainr  of  him,  117f 
118t  U  b  idolatry  ao  to  do^  118^  110. 
The  dofiMiiif  is  an  iq|ai(j  to  God'a  hoH- 
iMai,  810,  81L  JIu^  at  im^  laada 
aftorit,88L 

hmghmtimt,  mm  Batmallj  hato  im- 
wordijoiMMofGodtOlfOi.  Yainoooo 
the  oaoaa  of  idolatiT,  and  anpeiatitiflD, 
and  mwumMion,  01^  08;  nofao  dun 
idolatiy  or  aAeinii,  08,04;  JU1S141117 
to  God*o  hoHneMb  <00, 8ia 

htUmthmci  God,  flua  natmallj hadmo 
dcriraofit,  01,08.  Wo  riioald  atrivo 
to  imiCata  hit  inrnvtahiHtf  in  that 
which  is  good,  8S0,  880.  In  hoUoo^, 
whrnin,  and  «hj,  and  how,  888  888  > 
and  in  goodnooi,  888-884. 

/MMTlflC  God  k  ao,  128.— 80a  AHwi^ 

IwmmtmUHfg  a  Mopar^'of  God,  10^ 
800 1  a  parfiMtioo,  SOOi  a  floij  bo- 
loofl^to  allhia  attribntaa,  JPO,  801 1 
necamry  to  liim,  SOL  God  ia  imoMi- 
table  ia  Ida  otwnoa,  801— SO81  in 
knowledge,  908— 808 1  in  his  will, 
though  the  things  willed  by  him  are 
not,  205—207.  This  doth  not  infringe 
his  liberty,  207.  Immutable  in  regard 
of  place,  208.  ProTed  by  srgmnents, 
208—211,879,880,461,452.  Incom- 
municable  to  any  creature,  211 — 213, 
488.  Objections  against  it  answered, 
213—220.  Ascribed  to  Christ,  220, 221. 
A  ground  and  encouragement  to  worship 
him,  221,  222.  How  contrary  to  God 
in  it  man  is,  222—224.  Terrible  to 
sinners,  224,  225.  ComforuUe  to  the 
righteous,  and  wherein,  225,  228.  An 
argument  for  oatience,  228, 229.  Should 
make  us  prefer  Qod  before  all  crea> 
tures,  228.  We  should  imitate  thia  hia 
immutabilicy  in  goodnesa:  motirea  to 
it,  229,  230. 

tmpatUnet  of  men  ia  great  when  God 
crosses  them,  74,  75.  A  contempt  of 
God's  wisdom,  886  \  and  of  hia  good- 
ness, 608,  609;  and  of  hia  dommion, 
690. 

impenieene§  an  abuse  of  God's  goodness^ 

609.     It  wiU  dear  the  equity  of  God'a  ' 

justice,  736— 73B.     An  abuse  of  pa» 

tience,  738. 
impeffietiems  in  holy  dutiea  we  ahould 

be  sensible  of,  143.    Should  make  ua 

prise  Christ*a  mediation,  162. 
AnimeiMr,  some  tmngs  are  in  their  own 

nature^  410;  411.    Some  thinga  ao  to 


dianatim  and  bdagoi  Go^  aai  lb 
parfeotioob  411, 419:  floaadd^ie, 
bceaaw  of  God^  orffinatioa,  419,411 
Do  not  inficipfa  tha  olBnUhtiMM  4 
God'a  powar,  410-^181 

laearMiftaiof  Chriat^  dia  power  of  Gd 
aaaa  in  it^  489— 487. 

JbssaMralMMiUs,  God  ia  ao^  989: 

/firirnirwafa,  naciinl  to 
la  tha  knoidadjiB  of  dia  trath^  SISs  ii 
win  and  atiwtiona,  998|  ia  pnodss 
998,994s  ladiaiootcf  andiavil,!! 

MMftab  Aa  kaoiriadfa  of  God  a  esai 
nrttohiapaoploandartiMa^81C  Tk 
goodnasa  of  God  in  baannw  win 
809,608.  HkpatieiioaaooorfKt 
diaB,748. 

Jamrltib  iBan  b%hly  ooaeamad  far  Asa 
that  are  dona  to  thsBMilwa>  fitdsfs 
dioaa  that  are  dona  to  God,  81.  God^ 
patianoa  *n^^  tbaaa  fItffBH 
iaaanttiMa^744L 

ImmaHMt  a  oontampt  of  God'a 

8Set  otamal  tonaaata  upon  Vm^HI^ 
880, 65L 

aia  ^t  toMya 
Ood,S4: 


,488^401 


to  diam  nthar  thaa  to 

la  a  ooatsBipt.of  diviae 

aad  of  hia  goodaaai,  618. 

aot  to  bo  ohiaOy  aaeribed  ia 

God  nakaa  oaa  of  aiafiil  oiiea,848,84r 

None  in  creation,  420,  421.  The  peaa 

of  God  seen  in  e^cting  his  purposes  bj 

weak  ones,  432. 

InotntimU  of  men.— See  Jdditim  sad 
Worship, 

Job,  when  he  lived,  398. 

Jomaht  how  he  came  to  be  beliered  bj 
the  Ninevites,  348. 

Jojfp  a  necessary  ingredient  in  spiritoi] 
worship,  144,  145.  Should  accoopas) 
all  our  duties,  711. 

Judging  the  hearu  of  othera,  a  great  ok 
308, 309.  Their  eternal  aute  a  grestcfi 
309. 

Jmdgwmmt'datf,  neceasity  of  it,  303, 9H 
380,  381. 

/«4;iNfli<«,  extraordinary,  prove  thebdsi 
of  God,  37.  Men  are  apt  to  pot  bold 
interpretationa  on  them,  76,  77.  GoA 
is  just  in  them,  96,  97 1  eapedally  sf« 
the  abuse  of  his  goodneaa  and  patieaoei 
614,  615,  736,  737.  On  God'a  eneoiiei. 
matter  of  praise,  467.  Declare  God*! 
holiness.  482-484;  which  ahoold  bi 
observed  in  them,  526,  527.  Not  wfit 
without  wamioff,  556,  557,  724^— 71& 
Mercy  mixed  wiui  them,  857,  558.  Goi 
sends  them  on  whom  ho  pleases,  577t 
678.    Delajred  a  long  time  where  tbew 

is  no  repentance,  726,  797.    God  or 

willing  to  pour  t)iem  out  when  he  eia- 

not  delay  them  any  longar»  797.  Fsan' 


29a   it»  H 


No 


803; 
tM; 


*  *"y 


any 


Cafcfpr 


312—117.    TcmUeto 
320.    Werfw 


317— 
•f  it. 


dbirv  142, 14IL  A  gmt  Up  to  it,  170L 
G«4  ii  kii^««f&3r  cT  ic,  1H>  52S. 
i32,#13  iSa.  OmmmA  i  ■■■  i wmmm  cf 
kiiil^in  wiwiAot  «teEa«^337, 
33^  GoTs  «pd  BHM^  3ii^  3«L  or 
G«4  to  kii  pMpCe^  mat,  iSa 
iMte  cT  aca  Mdce  &»  atkdikL  2. 


«r  GaTfaii^ 

dba  Milan  to 
fail,  md 
it,34,3iL    SackKfar 


to 


flack  it,  ia 
3^    A 


k,34, 

aaicfiflbtla 

fa,  3^  ^7. 

37. 

iMt  kr  it,  37, 

fl,  hatli  a  greater 


aa  oi  liMa  tkat  aT  Cod,  34, 


of  Gad    ic 
Kttfi^K  It,  337. 

lU^ttrmUs  are  iaferior  to  God;  to  W 
obeficBt  to  kioi,  391^  iN.    (X^litta 
joBt^  and  i%tea«t^,  393.    "U 
obeyed,  s3w 
Mam  caM  not  aaka  lianlQ  IT-'lf, 


15.    rfh« 


The  world  ■obanvwnt.Mifiiii,  IS,  S3. 

Tte  abridgment  of  ike  uniter.e,  28, 
S61.  Nitmatly  dlsoviai  Che  rule  God 
faaih  ftel  him,  ^3 — 6S.  Owns  any  rule 
rsllier  than  God's,  66—68,  Would  let 
hiniBflf  lip  xt  hia  cwn  rulrr,  68 — 72. 
Would  giie  laws  to  G»d.  72— 7B. 
Would  make  bimHlf  has  oiini  end.— 
8ce  End.  Ill*  tuturil  comiptioD  how 
great,  438,439.  Made  hoi}'  at  first, 
4TS,  479,  561  i  yet  muuble,  which  ww 
no  blemish  to  Go4'»  h(iLne«,488— 4fia 
Made  Bflrr  God'*  image,  161.  The 
world  tnade  and  furnished  for  him,  £162 
— SS4.  In  hia  camipl  eatnle,  without 
aijy  ointiiei  lo  exciie  God's  rcdecmiog 
lo%e,  57J— 578.  Restored  to  b  more 
excellent  tute  than  his  first,  S90,  SSI. 
Under  God's  daminian,  6£3,  66*. 

Ussiu. — See  Imlninteiil.  To  de|)eod  on 
the  power  of  G  od,  and  neglect  them,  i| 
an  abuse  of  it,  457.  ISA.  Of  grace,  to 
Dialect  them  in  sf&oBI  of  Cwl's  Hii- 
dnm,  384,  38S.  Giien  to  iam«,  and 
not  to  otheiB,  669— G6i.  Hale  luioui 
influeQce^  £69,  670. 

McdUmhit  on  the  Uw  of  God,  men  haTc 
no  delight  in,  S5. 

Mtmbtri,  bodily,  aClrili    ■    '   "     "   '     ' 

wlA  a  NnM  I 

CbriM,lI4,IM.     .    .  .    , 

llireUi  of  On]  to  dnnen,  bow  wiaidcr- 
fiil,  96.  A  motive  to  wonhqi,  1U..12(1- 
Fonner  oiiea  duuld  ba  rememberad 
when  wa  come  Co  beg  new  onaa,  173, 
174.  It!  (lea  fbi  &llcB  nun.  aU,  Wt. 
It  and  jualice  recDDmled  in  Chria^  163, 
863.  Uolinn  of  Ood  in  then  la  im 
obaemd,  <27.  .CtUUcnpt  (nd  abaw  of 
them.— See  Qtdmif.  UU  foimdalMi 
of  God'i  dominion,  644,  641.  Call  fix 
our  lore  af  hint,  4U.— ejOi  and  obe- 
dience to  him,  633,  633.  Oivfii  *A«r 
great  prorootiwa,  729,  730.     . 

Uirii  of  Cbriat,  (|M  the  causa  of  ttie  Ent 
resolution  of  Qm  to  sedeem.  Sji,  £73, 
Not  the  OKUM  of  Auction.  661,  Ml. 
Man  incapable  at  SM^ 

Uirttcla  prove  the  bring  of  a  God,  thoi^fa 
not  WTOiufal  to  that  cad,  6,  37,  38. 
Wrought  by  Qod  but  acldom,  BG7.  The 
power  of  God,  414,  416)  aeon  no  nwn 
in  them  than  in  tlwDtdil)«n""B'''*.af 
nature,  427,  43S.  Utm  wmiuht  by 
"'    ■    ,436.  ^^ 

^ _  -DOdneaa  #fbv 

S99. 

Moral  law,  commands  ihingi  gttod  in 
their  own  nature,  &0, 61, 666, 6ST.  The 
bolinesi  of  God  appears  in  it,  479. 
Holy  in  the  matter  and  minner  of  hia 
precepts,  479,  480.  Reaches  the  in- 
v«rd  man,  480,431.    Perpi>tual,  481. 


—See    Lait   rf  Ood. 

m^estjr,  657.  , 

«-or(iSmii™,how  difficult,  ff.M. 
Motiom   of  all   crutum    ia  Oa^  4H 

426,  427.  ,.     , 

Uomlaiiu,  bow  useful,   22,  9.  ,  Mm 

the  deluge,  174.  m^  , 

JVnli,  haw  ciuiouslj  ooDtriW^t,!)^ 

._,,        .,^_,..  ...  , 


ObiJitHct  to  Ood,  not  tntc  unless  ilk 
uniTeriul,  CO.  Due  to  hiiu  imoa  As 
account  of  hi&  eternity,  191,  iSj.  Ta 
him,  should  he  preferred  bijbreebii- 
enoe  to  men. — See  Laiat.  Offtithoilj 
acceptable  to  God,  326, 327.  DiiciKt. 
but  insepartble  from  faith,  337.  Shall 
be  rewarded,  343.  liedemplion  a  Strang 
incentive  to  it,  371,372.  Withom  n 
nothing  will  btsJI  us,  S37,  SZS.  Tk 
goodness  of  God  in  accepting  it,  ll 
imperfect.  602,  603.  Due  to  Gi 
his  goodness,  622 — 624.  Due  ic 
85  a  ™>i-reipn,  707—709.  What  kbd 
of  iidue  (o  libi.roa— 711. 

Oi^fcti,  Ihe  propMing  them  to  maB  wfeU 
God  knowa  he  will  use  to  w^  no  hliwiii 
|Q  <^'a  holiness  503 — SOS. 

ObMs^ei'  in.  rin  a  coDtcnqit  of  Drnas 

ttmptof  biage.^  .... 
dmaifrrmet,  u  attribsta  of  Ood,  U 
Deiued  bj  aane.  Jem  aitd  heathtn^ 
butacknoiriedged  by  Ac  wiant  amonpl 
than,  S33,  234.  To  be  undowssd 
n^atiTe];,  234.  Influaitial  on  all  eica- 
ture«  284,  3Si-  loo^tcd  to  anlgeca 
capacitated  for  this  or  that  Ichid  of  i^ 
33S.  Ea*ential,33fi,23&  InallplacA 
236,337.  With  all  creatxrea,  U7,  W: 
withogt  laif (ure  ifitb  them,  or  diraim 
0fU]nari43S&.  Not  bj  ronlliplicatia 
or  •xtenaian,  >i. ,-  by t  toc»IlT,  338,  Vt 
la  imagiurr  spfctf  beyood  tbe  woH 
339,  S4a    Ood*s  incommnnicaUe  f*- 


-  ,  ,  ,  3*1-2*6,  ..  . 
gainst  it  answered  345— 3£0i  AsaiU 
to  Christ,  SfiO.Sf  I.  PromGodaBiaii^ 
3£1 1  and  hi*  providence,  it. ,-  and  v 
Discient  and  incomprebeQsiblc,  tSL 
352.  Calk  for  admintioa  ofhtm.ia 
253.    Voi|otlm  and  contemiMd,  IH 
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tSi.  Terrible  to  sinners,  254.  Com- 
fortable to  the  righteoiM,  and  wherein, 
257.  Should  be  often  thought  of,  and 
the  advantages  of  so  doing,  257 — 259. 
Opposition  in  the  hearts  of  men  naturally 
against  the  will  of  Qod,  55,  56. 

P. 

Pardon^  God's  infinite  knowledge  a  com- 
fort when  we  reflect  on  it,  or  seek  it, 
3 1 7.  The  power  of  God  in  grantingit, 
and  giving  a  sense  of  it,  445,  446.  The 
spriug  of  ail  other  UessingB,  634.  Al- 
ways accompanied  with  regeneration, 
635.  Punishment  remitted  upon  it, 
635.  It  is  perfect,  t A.  Of  God,  and  his 
alone,  gives  a  full  security,  698. 

Patience  under  afflictions  a  duty,  394, 
395.  God^s  immutability  should  teach 
us  it,  228,  229.  A  sense  of  God's  holi- 
ness would  promote  it,  525 ;  and  his 
foodness,  630,  631.  Motives  to  it,  711, 
12.  The  true  nature  of  it,  712,  713. 
Consideration  of  God*s  patience  to  ut 
would  promote  it,  744, 745. 

Patience  of  God  how  admirable,  96,  251, 
252, 730>-732.  His  wisdom  the  ground 
of  it,  379.  Evidences  his  power,  436, 
714,  715.  Is  a  property  of  the  Divine 
nature,  717.  A  part  of  goodness  and 
mercy,  but  difiers  from  both,  718.  Not 
insensible,  constrained,  or  faint-hearted, 
718,  719:  Flows  from  his  fulness  of 
power  over  himself,  719,  720.  Founded 
in  the  death  of  Christ,  720.  His  vera- 
city, holiness,  and  justice  no  bars  to  it, 
721 — 723.  Exercised  towards  onr  first 
parents.  Gentiles,,  and  Israelittts,  723, 
724.  Wherein  it  is  evidenced,  724— 
732.  The  reason  of  its  exercise,  732 — 
737.  It  is  abused,  and  how,  .737,  738. 
The  abuse  of  it  sinful  and  dangerous, 
738—741.  Exerciacd  towardt  sinners 
and  saints,  741,  742.  Comfortable  to 
all,  742 ;  especially  to  the  righteoui,  ib. 
Should  be  meditated  on,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  so  doing,  743 — 745>.  We  should 
admire  and  bless  God  for  it,  with  motives 
so  to  do,  745 — 747.  Should  not  be  pre- 
sumed on,  747,  748.  Should  be  imi- 
tated, 748. 

Poems,  fewer  sacred  ones  good,  than  of 
any  other  kind,  83. 

Peace,  God  only  can  speak  it  to  troubled 
souls,  446. 

Pemtisnon  of  sin,  what  it  is,  and  that  it 
is  no  blemish  to  Ood*s  holiaess,  492 — 
498. 

Peraecuticns,  the  gfooduess  of  Ood  seen  in 
them,  603,  604. — See  Apoeiaty, 

Pereeveranct  of  the  saints  a  gospel  doc- 
trine, 324w  Certain,  225, 226,  460, 461 , 
521.  Motives  to  labour  after  it,  229, 
230.  Depends  on  God's  power  and 
wisdom,  323,  324,  446, 447. 


PUasuret,  sensual  men  itnngdv  addicted 
to.  84>.  We  ought  to  take  heed  of  them, 
104. 

Poor,  the  wisdom  of  God  in  making  some 
so,  344,  345. 

Power,  infinite,  belongs  to  God,  399. 
The  meaning  of  the  word,  400,401. 
Absolute  and  ordinate,  401.  Distinct 
from  will  and  wisdom,  .402,  403.  Gives 
life  and  activity  to  his  other  perfections, 
403.  Of  a  larger  extent  than  some 
others,  403,  404.  Originally  and  essen- 
tially in  the  nature  of  God,  and  the 
same  with  his  essence,  404,  405.  In- 
communicable to  the  creature,  405, 409. 
Infinite  and  eternal,  405— 4 10. Bounded 
by  his  decree,  410.  Not  infringed  by 
the  impossibility  of  doing  some  Uiings, 
410— >413.  Arguments  to  prove  it  is  in 
God,  413 — 416.  Appears  in  creation, 
416 — 422;  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  422—432;  in  redemption,  432 
— 437 ;  in  the  publication  and  propa* 
gation  of  the  gospel,  437 — 442;  in 
planting  and  preserving  grace,  and  par^ 
doning  sin,  442 — 447.  Ascribea  to 
Christ,  447 — 451;  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  451.  Infers  his  blessedne«^ 
immutability,  and  providence,  451, 452. 
A  ground  of  worsmp,  452, 453 ;  and  for 
the  belief  of  the  resurrection,  453 — 455. 
Contemned  and  abused,  and  wherein, 
455—458.  Terrible  to  the  wicked,  458, 
459.  Comfortable  to  the  righteous,  and 
wherein,  459,  461.  Should  be  meditated 
on,  461,  462 ;  and  trusted  in,  and  why« 
462 — 464.  Should  teach  us  humility 
and  submission,  464 ;  and  the  fear  of 
him,  and  not  of  man,  464,  465. 

Proiut  consideration  of  God's  wisdom 
and  goodness  would  help  us  to  give  it 
to  lum,  390,  631.  Men  backward  to 
it,  634.    Due  to  him,  704, 705. 

Prayeft  men  impatient  if  God  do  not 
answer  it,  90.  We  should  take  the 
most  melting  opportunities  for  secret 
prayer,  172.  Not  unnecessary  because 
of  God's  immutability  and  knowledge^ 
211,  212,  222,  309.  to  creatures  a 
wrong  to  God's  omniscience,  307.  Omis- 
sion of  it  a  practical  denial  of  God's 
knowledge,  311.  It  is  a  comfort  that 
the  most  secret  ones  are  understood  1^ 
God,  314,  815.  God's  wisdom  a  com- 
fort in  delaying  or  denying  an  answer  to 
them,  887.  For  success  on  wicked  de- 
signs how  sinful,  512.  God  fit  to  be 
trusted  in  for  an  answer  of  them,  520, 
521.  The  goodness  of  God  in  answer- 
ing them,  601,  602.  His  goodness  a 
comfort  in  them,  624^  625.  God's  do- 
minion an  encouragement  to,andgiound 
ofit,  699,  707. 

Preparation,  we  should  examine  vurselvef 
concerning  it  before  worship,  156^  157* 
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■If'  III!  till  ni     BMrsRataiia       »A»  m  fajowt  m*  uri— 


■full  J 


God's.  S4. 


:n  mare  regarded  fhan 
:  ahould  teek  for  Goil'a 
ueotid  pce»encc,  259. — 


/■rcierw  hiimelf  no  creature  o»n.  19,434. 

4!S.     tlod  onl;  can  ihc  Borld.  28,  28. 

Thf  pow«  of  God  seen  in  it,  428,  424. 

One  foundation  orGod'sdniniiiioD,  644. 
l^tnimplim  antingi  (rom  vain  imagina- 

lions  of  God.  fl3,  93.     A  coDtctnpt  of 

God's  dominion,  fiOl. 
Pridf,  how  common.  80,  SI.     An  einlt- 

h,IM,101.  AniAMttkiOaAirtK 
dom,nt.  OtiMtmmwUa^fcdUi 
»1,  SM.  Oen  BMlM  itaMd  to  i^ 
SIS.    AeoountorUatolBid^M]. 

MHbetttrkDon  Mctiow  ifaaii 
■.M,4I.  ■«««  kartopbiOod 
AtBMAanetptei  of  Ot^tifi^ 

<Ti,tr«. 


BqwWy  be  fcr"iA«iri^t^n^ 
fMn^  Ami  Odtfi  ^My,  Bl. 


1  ftM  tfeU  af  UiaMm^a 


St:" 

^<7  !•  MD^  »Mk  Ml.  4a^  «llb  « 

loanriMk  aK  aa^«u^^   1 

W  BM,  Maribad  to  (aadi^  4Mk  Mt 


A^JMM  prarc  &•  Wkw  sT  Ood,  SI. 


SU,SS4,    orOodriMiBb* 
)M,4«D,r4t.  WaAonU' 

and  1uT«  Qod  to  hla  m 

aocDinpUahing  (bem,  1211.     Diitnut  of 

them  a  conumpt  d[  God'i  wisdom,  3gS. 

The  holinen  of  God  in  the  performance 

of  tfaem  to  be  obaerved,  S2T. 
Frmidmct  of  Ood  proved,  2S1,  303,  803, 

4A3.  — See    Omtmrnrnt  <g  IIU  mttd. 

£apecia]ly  to  his  churcb,  and  the  mean- 
Mi  in  it,  360,261.  Extends  to  aU  crea- 
tuio,  £93 — 896.  Diitrutt  of  it,  a 
conlsmptof  God'a  goodnen,  609,810. 
/^nitlamO.— See  JaJgmtKit.  Ood  >l- 
wa]>ajiutiiitbein,9<,97,614,ei8.  Of 
ainneii  eternal,  186.  Tbe  wiidoia  of 
Ood  wen  in  them,  8W.  NeocMaiilj 
follow  aini,  £16,  817.  Do  not  impeach 
Ood'a  gooclnew,  SBl — GS8.  Not  Ood'i 
primary  intention,  888,  B86.  loflieting 
them  a  branch  of  God'*  dontinion,  689, 
eSO;  neceaaarilj  follow  upon  it,  696. 
Of  the  wicked  imavDidable  and  tenible, 
690,  697. 
Purgatm,  held  hj  tbe  Jen,  Tl,  73. 


Kabi,  an  inatanee  ^  Ood'a  wiadom  aiMl 

power,  3SS,  897^ 
A'-tat  ahould  not  bo  the  meaaai«  of 

Ood'a  rcTelatiDai,  398, 894. 
ttpenlauM,  how  awiribed  to  God,  316, 

S17.  A  reaaonable  condidon,  878.  The 

p»d  of  Ood'a  patience,  784,  7M.    The 


I  miodawm  nt  Otim* 

polntiag  tbem,  687,  888. 
Salvaiiim  of  men,  how  deaiRiia  God  il 

it.  S86— 687,  732—784. 
Smelilhatiim   deserrei     our    ibanka 

muchaaJuatiacation,SS8.— SeeficttM 
Sali^acliem  of  tbe  aoid  only  in  Ood,  ! 

87,  138,  193,  193.     Neccoair  fix  ti 

817,  818. 
SmpHa  mmt  own  %  First  Cunr,  30, 1 
&Q|Bw  at  holinCH  a  great  no,  812;  ai 
in  othen^  522,  823. 


103,10*.  Tbem 
dictiani  in  them,  dolb  not  prore  & 
to  be  chai^eable,  317,818.  Of  iS 
Old  Testament  gire  credit  to  tbe  N« 
and  of  the  New  illuitnte  those  of  tl 
Old,  838.  All  truth  to  be  drawn  sbeK 
ib.  Ottbe  Old  Teatament  to  be  atndic 
ii.  Something  in  them  auitaUe  (o  i 
aorta  of  men,  842,  34S.    WHtten  n 


344.  To  atudj  argiunenta  bwn  the 
to  defend  ain,  a  contempt  of  God'i  hel 
neM,8Il.  Tbo  gnodnen  of  God 
giving  tbem  ai  a  rule,  899,  600. 
Sm,  how  uaelul,  22,  23.  The  wiadon 
"    '  in  it,  388 ;  and  hi*  poai 


897,  398,  428,  434. 
JltareUv  tbe  heaita  of  men, 
nndtntood  of  Ood,  274,  27fi. 
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3iat<mt,  th«  varitty  of  them  neceanry, 
839. 

Secrecy,  a  poor  refuge  to  tinnen,  S17» 
318. 

Secret  sins  cause  stings  of  conscience,  95, 
298;  known  to  God,  251»  252,254, 317; 
shall  be  revealed  in  the  day  of  judff^ 
ment,  303,  304:  prayers  and  wona 
known  to  God,  314,315. 

Security,  men  abuae  Ood'a  bleaainga  to 
it,  612. 

Self,  ™>"^  ™^^  opposite  to  those  troths 
that  are  most  contrary  to  it,  58,  59. 
Man  sets  up  as  his  own  rule,  68.  Dis- 
satisfied with  conacience  when  it  con- 
tradicts  its  desires,  69, 70.  Merely  the 
agreeableness  to  it  the  spring  of  many 
materially  good  actions,  70—72,  87 — 
91,  148,  149.  Would  make  it  the  rule 
of  God,  72—78 ;  and  hia  own  end,  and 
the  end  of  all  creatures,  and  of  God- 
See  End.  Applauding  thoughta  of  it 
bow  common,  79,  80.  Men  aacribe  the 
glory  of  what  they  have  or  do  to  it,  80, 
81 ;  desire  doctrines  pleasing  to  it,  81; 
highly  concerned  for  any  injury  done 
to  it,  1*6. ;  obey  it  affainst  the  li^ht  of 
conscience,  81,  82 ;  how  ^at  a  sin  this 
is,  82.  The  giving  mercies  pleasing  to 
it,  the  only  cause  of  many  men*s  love  to 
God,  87,  88.  Men  unwieldy  to  their 
duty  where  it  is  not  concerned,  89,  90 ; 
how  sinful  this  is,  91.  The  great  enemy 
to  the  gospel  and  conversion,  98. 

Self-love  threefold,  78.     The  cause  of  all 
sin,  and  hindrance  of  conversion,  78,  79. 

Service  of  God,  how  unwilling  men  are 
to  it,  62,  63 ;  slight  in  the  performance 
of  it,  63  ;  shew  not  that  natural  vigour 
in  it  as  they  do  in  their  worldly  busi- 
ness, 63,  64;  quicklv  weary  of  it,  64; 
desert  it,  64,  ^5.  Thepresence  of  God 
a  comfort  in  it,  257.  ETypocritical  pre- 
tences for  avoiding  it,  a  denial  of  God*s 
knowledge,  311,812.  A  sense  of  God's 
goodness  would  make  us  faithful  in  it, 
623,  624.  Some  called  to,  and  fitted 
for  more  eminent  ones  in  their  genera* 
tion,  67 1  — 675.  Omissions  of  it  a  con- 
tempt of  God's  sovereignty,  692. 
gm  founded  in  a  secret  atheism  and  self- 
love,  49,  79.  Reflects  a  dishonour  on 
all  the  attributea  of  God,  49.  Implies 
God  is  unworthy  of  a  being,  49,  50. 
Would  make  him  a  foolish,  impure,  and 
miserable  beinff,  50, 51.  More  trouble- 
some than  holiness,  62.  To  make  it 
our  end,  a  great  debasing  of  God,  84^ 
85.  No  excuse,  but  an  aggravation, 
that  we  serve  but  one,  85.  Abstinence 
from  it  proceeds  many  times  from  an 
evil  cause,  88,  309,  310.  God's  name, 
word,  and  mercies,  made  use  of  to 
countenance  it,  91,  509,  510,  612,  740. 
Spiritual  to  be  avoided,  124.  It  is  folly, 


186.    Piit  ones  we  should  be  humbled 
for,  189,  190,  318,  819.    Hath  brought 
a  curse  on  the  creation,  198,  199L— eee 
Creatures,    Paat  known  to  God,  269, 
270 ;  all  known  to  him,  and  how,  274-— 
276,  319.    A  sense  of  God's  knowledge 
and  holiness  would  check  it,  320,  5^ 
625.     Bounded  by  God,  845,  346.  God 
brings  glory  to  himself^  and  good  to  the 
creature  out  of  it,  346—858.    God  hath 
shewn  the  greatest  hatred  of  it  in  re-' 
dempcion,  869.    A  contempt  of  God's 
power,  455.     Abhorred  by  God,  472— 
475, 516.  In  God's  people  more  severely 
punished  in  this  world  than  in  othen, 
474, 475.    God  cannot  be  the  author  of 
it  in  others,  or  do  it  himself^  475 — 477. 
God  punishes  it,  and  cannot  but  do  so^ 
482,  516,  517.    The  instruments  of  it 
detestable  to  God,  482,  488.    Opposite 
to  the  holiness  of  God,  509.  To  charge 
it  on  God,  or  defend  it  by  his  word,  a 
great  sin,  511.    Entrance  of  it  into  die 
world  doth  not  impeach  God's  goodness, 
549,  550.     Those  that  disturb  societies 
most  signally  punished  in  this  life,  597, 
598.    A  contempt  of  God's  dominioOy 
682—685.     How  much  God  is  dtStw 
provoked  by  it,  780—782,  745,746. 
An    abuse   of    God's   patience,  788, 
739. 
Sincerity  required  in  spiritual  worship, 
138.    Cannot  be  unknown  to  God,  814k 
Conaideration  of  God's  knowledge  would 
promote  it,  821. 

Sit^  times,  in  them  we  should  be  most 
holy,  527,  528. 

Sinners,  God  hath  shewn  the  greatest 
love  to  them,  and  hatred  to  their  ains, 
869.  Eveiy  thing  in  their  possessloo 
detestable  to  God,  483. 
Society,  the  goodness  of  God  seen  in  the 
preservation  of  it,  596—598.  Could 
not  exist  without  restraining  grace- 
See  Restraint, 
Soul,  the  vastness  of  its  capacity,  said 
quickness  of  its  motion,  32,88.  Its 
union  to  the  body  wonderful,  Z9.  God 
only  can  satisfy  it — See  Satirfaetion, 
They  only  can  converse  with  God,  128. 
Should  be  the  objects  of  our  chiefest 
care,  128, 124.  We  ahould  worship  God 
with  them,  127,  128.  The  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  seen  in  them,  426, 
560,  561. 

Spaces,  imaginary,  beyond  the  worid, 
God  is  present  with,  289,  240. 
SpMt,  that  God  is  so,  plainly  asserted 
but  once  in  scripture,  108.  Varioua 
acceptationa  of  the  word,  108,  109. 
That  God  is  so,  how  to  be  understood, 
109.  God  the  only  pure  one,  109, 110. 
Arguments  to  prove  God  is  one,  110-« 
118.  Objection  againat  it  aiiaw«fc4i 
118—115. 
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•ptrituil  wonhip,  187$  188. 

Sj^biit  of  men  rmiied  up,  and  oidored  faf 
God  •■  be  pleaie%  674,  676. 

Subfeetiam  to  our  tuperion^  Qod  remiti 
of  his  own  right  for  preeernng  h,  698* 

8mec€9iy  men  apt  to  ascribe  to  themaelTea» 
80,  81.  Not  to  be  ascribed  to  ourselYei, 
618.  Denied  by  God  to  soBie^671»67t. 

StmmtTf  ham-  nee  p  wary,  889. 

Am,  conTcniently  placml,  7X  Its  notion 
nseful,  22, 25.  The  power  of  God  ssen 
in  it,  127,  128. 

Smpper^  Lord'fe,  the  goodness  of  God  in 
appointing  it,  587, 588.  Seals  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  588, 589^  In  it  we  have 
union  and  communion  with  Christ,  589, 
590.    The  neglect  of  it  reproved,  590u 

8u,p€renigati9m,  sn  opinioo  that  h^ures 
the  holmess  of  God,  514^  515. 

SmpersHHom  proceeds  from  yain  imagi- 
nations of  God,  92. 

Swearing  by  any  creature  an  iiyuiy  to 
God's  omniscience,  808. 

T. 

TItwiptaiUmt,  the  presence  of  God  a  com- 
int  in  them,  255 ;  the  thousfats  of  it 
would  be  a  shield  against  mem,  258. 
The  wisdom  and  power  nf  God  a  com- 
fort under  them,  887,  460.  The  good- 
ness manifested  to  his  people  under 
them,  604, 605.  The  thoughts  of  God's 
sovereign^  would  arm  and  make  ni 
watchfiiu  against  them,  702,  703. 

J}hanl{fulne*s,  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
spiritual  worship,  143,  144.  Due  to 
God,  631,  705,  745—747 :  a  sense  of 
his  goodness  would  promote  it,  631. 

Th^tt  an  invasion  of  God's  dominion, 
688. 

Thoughts  should  be  often  upon  God,  46 1 
seldom  are  on  him,  83,  94,  95.  All 
known  by  God  only,  272—274 ;  and  by 
Christ,  301, 302.  Cherishing  evil  ones 
a  practical  denial  of  God's  knowledge^ 
311,  312.  Thoughts  of  God's  know- 
ledge would  make  us  watchful  over 
them,  320. 

ThrgateningStthe  not  fulBllingthem  some- 
times, argue  no  change  in  Grod,  217, 
218.  Are  conditional,  H,  The  good- 
ness of  God  in  them,  566.  Go  f^fore 
judgments. — See  Judgments, 

Time  cannot  be  infinite,  16. 

Times  of  bestowing  mercy,  God  orders  as 
a  sovereign,  672,  673. 

Tongue,  how  curious  a  workmanship,  31. 

Traditums,  old  ones  generally  lost,  11. 
Belief  of  a  God  not  owing  merely  to 
them,  ib, 

TransubsttmtiatuM  an  absurd  doctrine, 
457. 

Trees,  how  useful,  23,  339. 

Trust  in  themselves,  men  do,  and  not  in 


God^SI.  WoalRmldttoliadMwyp 
191—198,  227.  God  Che  fit  olgect  d 
it,  818,  870»  880^  469^  468|  520,  620. 
621,  707;  means  to  promote  it,  821, 
822,  701, 702.  Should  not  in  o«r  own 
■irkdaBkf  891, 89^  In  ouiselvoa,  a  con- 
toBipt  of  God's  Dower  and  dominioo, 
456,  457»  680.  God's  power  the  maia 
ground  of  tn»tMighho,46tt  andaome- 
tiflMO  the  onl^  one,  468,  464k  Should 
he  placed  in  God  againat  outward  ap- 

|mi 1,517,526.  Goodness  the  first 

nocbo  of  it^  621*  More  fbundadons  of 
i^ksmd  motives  to  it  under  the  gospel 
than  under  the  kw,  621,  622.  Gives 
God  the  glcty  of  his  goodness,  622. 
God's  patieneo  to  tiw  widiod,  a  ground 
for  the  righteous  to  trutt  in  hk  promise, 
748. 

Trmiks  of  God  most  contrary  to  self,  man 
most  opposite  to  i  and  to  those  that  are 
most  hdy^  spiritaal,  lead  most  to  God, 
and  relste  asost  to  bin,  58,  59.  Men 
incoastantinthebeliafof  them,  222. 


U. 


Ubiqmiiff  ofOhristfs  hmnan  nature  coo- 

fiited,  240, 34L 
Femiai  sins,  an  opinioQ  that  reproaches 

God'a  holinsssb  514^ 
Virtus  and  vico  not  arbitraiy  things,  49, 

Ov. 

UmbeUrft  the  reason  of  it,  98.  A  con- 
tempt of  Divine  power,  457 ;  and  good- 
ness, 609. 

Union  of  soul  and  body  an  efiect  of 
Almighty  power,  83. 

Union  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  made  no 
change  in  his  Pivine  nature,  2 15.  Shews 
the  wisdom  of  God,  329—868.  How 
neceosaxj  for  ua,  866—368.  Shews  the 
power  of  God,  434—436.  Explained, 
486.    See  Ineamation. 

Usurpations  of  men  an  invaaioQ  of  God  s 
sovereignty,  684, 685. 

W. 

Water,  an  excellent  creature,  544,  545. 

Weakness,  sensibleness  of  it  a  neeessary 
ingredient  in  spiritual  worship,  143. 

Witt  of  God  cannot  be  defeated,  51.  Man 
averse  to  it — See  ifisii.  The  same  with 
his  essence,  205,  206.  Always  accom- 
panied wiUi  his  understanding,  206. 
Unchangeable,  206,  207.  The  un- 
changeableness  of  it  doth  not  make 
things  willed  by  him  so,  207.  Free,  ih. 
How  conversant  about  sin,  498. 

WiU  of  man  not  necessitated  by  God's 
foreknowledge,  287 — 290  s  su^ect  to 
God,  654. 

Winds,  how  useful,  338,  339. 

Winter,  how  useful,  339. 

Wisdom,  an  attribute  of  God,  328.  What 
it  is,  and  wherein  If  conai^  (5.    Dis- 
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tinct  from  knowledge,  829.  Estentuil, 
which  is  the  same  with  his  essence ;  and 
personal,  ib.  In  what  sense  God  is 
only  wise,  329—332.  Proved  to  be  in 
God,  333 — 336.  Appears  in  creation, 
336  —340.  In  the  government  of  man 
as  rational,  340—346 ;  as  fiUIen  and 
sinful,  343 — 353;  as  restored,  353 — 
359.  In  redemption,  359—372.  In 
the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
372 — 374.  In  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  374—378.  Ascribed  to  Christ, 
378.  Renders  God  fit  to  govern  the 
world,  and  inclines  him  actually  to 
govern  it,  378,  379.  A  ground  of  hia 
patience  and  immutability  in  his  de- 
crees, 379, 380.  Makes  him  a  fit  object 
of  our  trust,  380.  Infers  a  day  of  judg- 
ment, 380,  381.  Calls  for  a  veneration 
of  him,  381.  A  ground  of  prayer  to 
him,  ib.  Prodigiously  contemned,  and 
wherein,  381 — 386.  Comfortable  to  the 
righteous,  386 — 388.  In  creation  and 
government  should  be  meditated  on,  and 
motives  to  it,  388 — 390.  In  redemp- 
tion to  be  studied  and  admired,  390, 
391.  To  be  submitted  to  in  his  reve- 
lations, precepts,  providences,  398— 
395.  Not  to  be  censured  in  any  of  his 
ways,  395,  396. 

Wisdom^  no  man  should  be  proud  of,  or 
trust  in,  391,  392.  Should  be  sought 
from  God,  392,  393. 

World  was  not,  and  could  not  be  from 
eternity,  16, 17.  Could  not  make  itself 
17 — 19.  No  creature  could  make  it, 
19,  20.  Its  harmony,  21—27.  Greedily 
pursued  by  men,  83,  84.  Inordinate 
desires  after  it  a  great  hindrance  to  spi- 
ritual worship,  171.  Our  love  and  con- 
fidence not  to  be  placed  in  it,  191,  192, 
199.  Shall  not  be  annihilated,  but 
refined,  196— 198.— See  Creature;  We 
should  be  sensible  of  the  inconstancy  of 
aU  things  in  it,  226,  227 ;  our  thoughts 
should  not  dwell  much  on  them,  227 ; 
we  should  not  trust  or  rejoice  in  them, 
ti.  Not  to  be  preferred  before  God, 
228.  Made  in  the  best  manner,  409, 
410.  Made  and  richly  furnished  for 
man,  562—564.  A  sense  of  God's  good- 
ness would  lift  us  up  above  it,  631. 
Worehip  of  God,  a  folly  to  neglect  it,  45, 
46.  If  not  according  to  his  rule,  no 
better  than  a  worshipping  the  devil,  66, 
67.  Men  prone  to  corrupt  it  with  their 
own  rites  and  inventions,77.  Spiritual, 
men  naturally  have  no  heart  to,  95. 
Cannot  be  right  without  a  true  notion 
of  God,  120.  Should  be  spiritual,  and 
spiritually  performed,  124, 125.    God's 


spiritualitv  the  rule,  though  his  attri- 
butes be  the  foundation  of  it,  125,  126, 
452,  453.  Spiritual  to  be  due  to  him, 
manifest  by  the  light  of  nature,  though 
not  the  outward  means  and  matter  of 
an  acceptable  worship  discoverable  by 
it,  126—128.  Spiritual  owned  to  be  due 
to  God  by  heauens,  127.  Always  re- 
quired by  God,  128, 129.  Men  as  much 
obliged  to  it  as  to  worship  him  at  all, 
129,  130.  Ceremonial  law  abolished  to 
promote  it,  130 — 133.  Legal  ceremo- 
nies did  not  promote,  but  rather  hinder 
it,  181,  132.  By  them  God  was  never 
well-pleased  with,  nor  intended  it  should 
be  durable,  132,  133.  Under  the  gos- 
pel it  is  more  spiritual  than  under  the 
taw,  133,  134.  Yet  doth  not  exclude 
bodily  worship,  184—136.  In  societies, 
due  to  God,  185.  Spiritual,  what  it  is, 
and  wherein  it  consists,  186—150.  Due 
to  God,  proved,  150 — 154.    Those  re- 

? roved  that  render  him  none  at  all, 
54.  A  duty  incumbent  on  all,  154, 
155.  Wholly  to  neglect  it  a  great  de- 
gree of  atheism,  155.  To  a  false  God, 
or  in  a  false  manner,  better  than  a  total 
neglect  of  it,  155, 156.  Outward,  not 
to  be  rested  in,  156.  We  should  ex- 
amine oundyes  of  the  manner  of  i^ 
and  in  what  particulars,  156 — 159. 
Spiritual,  it  is  a  comfort  diat  God  re- 
quires it,  159.  Not  to  give  it  to  God, 
u  to  afiront  all  his  attributes,  164 — 169, 
811.  To  give  it  him,  and  not  that  of 
our  spirits,  is  a  bad  sign,  167, 168* 
Merely  carnal,  uncomfortable,  unac- 
ceptable, abominable,  168,  169.  Di- 
rections for  spiritual,  169  — 17^ 
Immutability  of  God,  a  ground  of  wor- 
ship, and  encouragement  to  it,  221, 222. 
Bringing  human  inventions  into  it  an 
affiront  to  God's  wisdom,  883,  884.— 
See  Ceremmke.  A  strong  sense  of 
God's  holiness  would  make  us  reverent 
in  it,  524.  We  should  carrv  it  holily  in 
it,  533.  Ingenuous,  would  be  promoted 
bv  a  sense  of  God*s  goodness,  629. 
Slight  and  careless,  a  contempt  of  God's 
sovereiffnty,  691,  692 ;  and  so  is  omis- 
sion of  it,  692.  Thoughts  of  God's 
sovereignty  would  make  us  diligent  in 
it,  702. 

Worship  of  creatures  is  idolatry,   118, 
1 19.    Not  countenanced  by  God's  om- 
nipresence, 248,  249. 
Wrongs  God  can  do  none,  102, 108,  698* 


Z. 


Zeal,  sometimes  a  base  end  in  it,  91. 
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